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Frank  Hodsoll,  Chairman  of  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts, 
announced  today  that  the  NEA  has  awarded  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  a  challange  grant  of$l  million. 

The  challange  grant  was  awarded  to  help  increase  the  size  of  the 

BSO's  endowment. 
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Seiji  Ozawa 


The  1984-85  season  is  Seiji  Ozawa' s 
twelfth  as  music  director  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra.  In  the  fall  of 
1973  he  became  the  orchestra's 
thirteenth  music  director  since  it  was 
founded  in  1881. 

Born  in  1935  in  Shenyang,  China,  to 
Japanese  parents,  Mr.  Ozawa  studied 
both  Western  and  Oriental  music  as  a 
child  and  later  graduated  from  Tokyo's 
Toho  School  of  Music  with  first  prizes 
in  composition  and  conducting.  In  the 
fall  of  1959  he  won  first  prize  at  the 
International  Competition  of  Orchestra 
Conductors,  Besancon,  France.  Charles 
Munch,  then  music  director  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  and  a  judge  at  the 
competition,  invited  him  to  Tangle- 
wood  for  the  summer  following,  and 
he  there  won  the  Berkshire  Music 
Center's  highest  honor,  the 
Koussevitzky  Prize  for  outstanding 
student  conductor. 


While  working  with  Herbert  von 
Karajan  in  West  Berlin,  Mr.  Ozawa 
came  to  the  attention  of  Leonard 
Bernstein,  whom  he  accompanied  on 
the  New  York  Philharmonic's  spring 
1961  Japan  tour,  and  he  was  made  an 
assistant  conductor  of  that  orchestra  for 
the  1961-62  season.  His  first  profes- 
sional concert  appearance  in  North 
America  came  in  January  1962  with  the 
San  Francisco  Symphony  Orchestra. 
He  was  music  director  of  the  Chicago 
Symphony's  Ravinia  Festival  for  five 
summers  beginning  in  1964,  and  music 
director  for  four  seasons  of  the  Toronto 
Symphony  Orchestra,  a  post  he 
relinquished  at  the  end  of  the  1968-69 
season. 

Seiji  Ozawa  first  conducted  the 
Boston  Symphony  in  Symphony  Hall 
in  January  1968;  he  had  previously 
appeared  with  the  orchestra  for  four 
summers  at  Tanglewood,  where  he 


became  an  artistic  director  in  1970.  In 
December  1970  he  began  his  inaugural 
season  as  conductor  and  music  director 
of  the  San  Francisco  Symphony 
Orchestra.  The  music  directorship  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  followed  in 
1973,  and  Mr.  Ozawa  resigned  his  San 
Francisco  position  in  the  spring  of 
1976,  serving  as  music  advisor  there 
for  the  1976-77  season. 

As  music  director  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra,  Mr.  Ozawa  has 
strengthened  the  orchestra's  reputation 
internationally  as  well  as  at  home,  be- 
ginning with  concerts  on  the  BSO's 
1976  European  tour  and,  in  March 
1978,  on  a  nine-city  tour  of  Japan.  At 
the  invitation  of  the  Chinese  govern- 
ment, Mr.  Ozawa  then  spent  a  week 
working  with  the  Peking  Central  Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra;  a  year  later,  in 
March  1979,  he  returned  to  China  with 
the  entire  Boston  Symphony  for  a 
significant  musical  and  cultural 
exchange  entailing  coaching,  study, 
and  discussion  sessions  with  Chinese 
musicians,  as  well  as  concert  perfor- 
mances. Also  in  1979,  Mr.  Ozawa  led 
the  orchestra  on  its  first  tour  devoted 
exclusively  to  appearances  at  the  major 
music  festivals  of  Europe.  Seiji  Ozawa 
and  the  Boston  Symphony  celebrated 
the  orchestra's  one- hundredth  birthday 
with  a  fourteen-city  American  tour  in 
March  1981  and  an  international  tour 
to  Japan,  France,  Germany,  Austria, 
and  England  in  October/  November 
that  same  year.  Most  recently,  in  August 
/September  1984,  Mr.  Ozawa  led  the 
orchestra  in  a  two- and- one- half- week, 
eleven- concert  tour  which  included 
appearances  at  the  music  festivals  of 
Edinburgh,  London,  Salzburg,  Lucerne, 
and  Berlin,  as  well  as  performances  in 
Munich,  Hamburg,  and  Amsterdam. 

Mr.  Ozawa  pursues  an  active  inter- 
national career.  He  appears  regularly 
with  the  Berlin  Philharmonic,  the 
Orchestre  de  Paris,  the  French  National 
Radio  Orchestra,  the  Vienna  Philharmonic, 


the  Philharmonia  of  London,  and 
the  New  Japan  Philharmonic.  His 
operatic  credits  include  Salzburg, 
London's  Royal  Opera  at  Covent 
Garden,  La  Scala  in  Milan,  and  the 
Paris  Opera,  where  he  conducted  the 
world  premiere  of  Olivier  Messiaen's 
opera  St.  Francis  of  Assisi  in  November 
1983.  Messiaen's  opera  was  subse- 
quently awarded  the  Grand  Prix  de  la 
Critique  1984  in  the  category  of  French 
world  premieres. 

Mr.  Ozawa  has  won  an  Emmy  for 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's 
"Evening  at  Symphony"  television 
series.  His  award- winning  recordings 
include  Berlioz's  Romeo  et  Juliette, 
Schoenberg's  Gurrelieder,  and  the  Berg 
and  Stravinsky  violin  concertos  with 
Itzhak  Perlman.  Other  recordings  with 
the  orchestra  include,  for  Philips, 
Richard  Strauss's  Also  sprach  Zarathustra 
and  Ein  Heldenleben,  Stravinsky's  Le 
Sacre  du  printemps,  Hoist's  The  Planets, 
and  Mahler's  Symphony  No.  8,  the 
Symphony  of  a  Thousand.  For  CBS,  he 
has  recorded  music  of  Ravel,  Berlioz, 
and  Debussy  with  mezzo-soprano 
Frederica  von  Stade  and  the 
Mendelssohn  Violin  Concerto  with 
Isaac  Stern.  For  Telarc,  he  has  recorded 
the  complete  cycle  of  Beethoven  piano 
concertos  and  the  Choral  Fantasy  with 
Rudolf  Serkin.  Mr.  Ozawa  and  the 
orchestra  have  recorded  three  of  the 
works  commissioned  by  the  BSO  for  its 
centennial:  Roger  Sessions' s  Pulitzer 
Prize- winning  Concerto  for  Orchestra 
and  Andrzej  Panufnik's  Sinfonia  Votiva 
are  available  on  Hyperion  records,  and 
Peter  lieberson's  Piano  Concerto  has 
been  taped  for  New  World  records 
with  soloist  Peter  Serkin.  For  Angel/ 
EMI,  Ozawa  and  the  orchestra  have 
recorded  Stravinsky's  Firebird  and,  with 
soloist  Itzhak  Perlman,  the  violin  con- 
certos of  Earl  Kim  and  Robert  Starer. 
Mr.  Ozawa  holds  honorary  Doctor  of 
Music  degrees  from  the  University  of 
Massachusetts  and  the  New  England 
Conservatory  of  Music. 
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It  was  kind  of  fun  back  then  . . .  bringing  your  own 
everyday. 

The  shiny  foil.  The  favorite  sandwich,  prepared  just 
so.  The  surprise  sweet  The  personal  nourishment  of 
special  care  -  and  caring. 

It's  not  fun  anymore.  Because  today's  worker  is  still 
"bagging  it".  But  for  a  different  reason  -  to  avoid  the 
depersonalization  of  the  company  cafeteria,  where 
caring  is  not  on  the  menu. 

At  Creative  Gourmets,  Ltd,  we  specialize  in  caring. 
We  are  creators,  designers,  and  managers  of  employee 


food  service  programs  that  bolster  employee  morale 
and  stimulate  productivity. 

We  are  conceptualizers  who  emphasize  positive, 
human  interaction  and  productive  moods.  We  are 
architects  who  custom-tailor  refreshing  changes  in 
dining  environments.  We  are  chefs  who  insist  on  the 
Fresh.  And  the  imaginatively  prepared.  And  we  are  day 
to  day  food  managers  who  can  improve  your  bottom 
line. 

Lunch  can  be  just  lunch.  Or  it  can  grow  into  an 
important  part  of  an  enlightened  management  program 


CREATIVE       GOURMETS,       LTD. 


One  Beacon  Street,  Boston,  MA  02108 


(617)723-5555 


Call  or  write  for  our  brochure. 


Music  Directorship  endowed  by 
John  Moors  Cabot 
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E-flat  Clarinet 
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Stage  Manager 

Position  endowed  by 
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Librarians 
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James  Harper 

*  Participating  in  a  system  of  rotated 
seating  within  each  string  section. 


A  Brief  History  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 


For  many  years,  philanthropist,  Civil 
War  veteran,  and  amateur  musician 
Henry  Lee  Higginson  dreamed  of 
founding  a  great  and  permanent 
orchestra  in  his  home  town  of  Boston. 
His  vision  approached  reality  in  the 
spring  of  1881,  and  on  22  October  that 
year  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's 
inaugural  concert  took  place  under  the 
direction  of  conductor  Georg  Henschel. 
For  nearly  twenty  years,  symphony 
concerts  were  held  in  the  old  Boston 
Music  Hall;  Symphony  Hall,  the 
orchestra's  present  home,  and  one  of 
the  world's  most  highly  regarded 
concert  halls,  was  opened  in  1900. 
Henschel  was  succeeded  by  a  series  of 
German -born  and-  trained  conductors 
—  Wilhelm  Gericke,  Arthur  Nikisch, 
Emil  Paur,  and  Max  Fiedler — 
culminating  in  the  appointment  of  the 
legendary  Karl  Muck,  who  served  two 
tenures  as  music  director,  1906-08  and 
1912-18.  Meanwhile,  in  July  1885,  the 
musicians  of  the  Boston  Symphony  had 
given  their  first  "Promenade"  concert, 
offering  both  music  and  refreshments, 
and  fulfilling  Major  Higginson' s  wish  to 
give  "concerts  of  a  lighter  kind  of 
music."  These  concerts,  soon  to  be 
given  in  the  springtime  and  renamed 
first  "Popular"  and  then  "Pops,"  fast 
became  a  tradition. 

During  the  orchestra's  first  decades, 
there  were  striking  moves  toward 
expansion.  In  1915,  the  orchestra  made 
its  first  transcontinental  trip,  playing 
thirteen  concerts  at  the  Panama- Pacific 
Exposition  in  San  Francisco.  Recording, 
begun  with  RCA  in  the  pioneering 
days  of  1917,  continued  with  in- 
creasing frequency,  as  did  radio 
broadcasts  of  concerts.  The  character  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  was  greatly 
changed  in  1918,  when  Henri  Rabaud 
was  engaged  as  conductor;  he  was 
succeeded  the  following  season  by 
Pierre  Monteux.  These  appointments 
marked  the  beginning  of  a  French- 
oriented  tradition  which  would  be 


maintained,  even  during  the  Russian- 
born  Serge  Koussevitzky'  s  time,  with 
the  employment  of  many  French- 
trained  musicians. 

The  Koussevitzky  era  began  in  1924. 
His  extraordinary  musicianship  and 
electric  personality  proved  so  enduring 
that  he  served  an  unprecedented  term 
of  twenty- five  years.  In  1936, 
Koussevitzky  led  the  orchestra's  first 
concerts  in  the  Berkshires,  and  a  year 
later  he  and  the  players  tooks  up 
annual  summer  residence  at  Tangle- 
wood.  Koussevitzky  passionately 
shared  Major  Higginson' s  dream  of  "a 
good  honest  school  for  musicians,"  and 
in  1940  that  dream  was  realized  with 
the  founding  at  Tanglewood  of  the 
Berkshire  Music  Center,  a  unique 
summer  music  academy  for  young 
artists.  To  broaden  public  awareness  of 
the  Music  Center's  activities  at 
Tanglewood,  the  Berkshire  Music 
Center  will  be  known  as  the 
Tanglewood  Music  Center  beginning 
with  the  1985  session. 

Expansion  continued  in  other  areas 
as  well.  In  1929  the  free  Esplanade 
concerts  on  the  Charles  River  in  Boston 
were  inaugurated  by  Arthur  Fiedler, 
who  had  been  a  member  of  the 
orchestra  since  1915  and  who  in  1930 
became  the  eighteenth  conductor  of 
the  Boston  Pops,  a  post  he  would  hold 
for  half  a  century,  until  he  was 
succeeded  by  John  Williams  in  1980. 
The  Boston  Pops  will  celebrate  its 
hundredth  birthday  in  1985  under 
Mr.  Williams's  baton. 

Charles  Munch  followed 
Koussevitzky  as  music  director  in  1949. 
Munch  continued  Koussevitzky' s 
practice  of  supporting  contemporary 
composers  and  introduced  much  music 
from  the  French  repertory  to  this 
country.  During  his  tenure,  the 
orchestra  toured  abroad  for  the  first 
time,  and  its  continuing  series  of  Youth 
Concerts  was  initiated.  Erich  Leinsdorf 


began  his  seven-year  term  as  music 
director  in  1962.  Leinsdorf  presented 
numerous  premieres,  restored  many 
forgotten  and  neglected  works  to  the 
repertory,  and,  like  his  two 
predecessors,  made  many  recordings 
for  RCA;  in  addition,  many  concerts 
were  televised  under  his  direction. 
Leinsdorf  was  also  an  an  energetic 
director  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center, 
and  under  his  leadership  a  full-tuition 
fellowship  program  was  established. 
Also  during  these  years,  the  Boston 
Symphony  Chamber  Players  were 
founded,  in  1964;  they  are  the  world's 
only  permanent  chamber  ensemble 
made  up  of  a  major  symphony 
orchestra's  principal  players.  William 
Steinberg  succeeded  Leinsdorf  in  1969. 
He  conducted  several  American  and 
world  premieres,  made  recordings  for 
Deutsche  Grammophon  and  RCA, 
appeared  regularly  on  television,  led 
the  1971  European  tour,  and  directed 
concerts  on  the  east  coast,  in  the  south, 
and  in  the  mid- west. 

Seiji  Ozawa,  an  artistic  director  of 
the  Berkshire  Festival  since  1970, 
became  the  orchestra's  thirteenth 
music  director  in  the  fall  of  1973, 
following  a  year  as  music  adviser.  Now 
in  his  twelfth  year  as  music  director, 
Mr.  Ozawa  has  continued  to  solidify 
the  orchestra's  reputation  at  home  and 
abroad,  and  his  program  of  centennial 
commissions — from  Sandor  Balassa, 


Leonard  Bernstein,  John  Corigliano, 
Peter  Maxwell  Davies,  John  Harbison, 
Leon  Kirchner,  Peter  Lieberson, 
Donald  Martino,  Andrzej  Panufnik, 
Roger  Sessions,  Sir  Michael  Tippett, 
and  Oily  Wilson — on  the  occasion  of 
the  orchestra's  hundredth  birthday  has 
reaffirmed  the  orchestra's  commitment 
to  new  music.  Under  his  direction,  the 
orchestra  has  also  expanded  its 
recording  activities  to  include  releases 
on  the  Philips,  Telarc,  CBS,  Angel/ 
EMI,  Hyperion,  and  New  World  labels. 

From  its  earliest  days,  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  has  stood  for 
imagination,  enterprise,  and  the 
highest  attainable  standards.  Today, 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Inc., 
presents  more  than  250  concerts 
annually.  Attended  by  a  live  audience 
of  nearly  1.5  million,  the  orchestra's 
performances  are  heard  by  a  vast 
national  and  international  audience 
through  the  media  of  radio,  television, 
and  recordings.  Its  annual  budget  has 
grown  from  Higginson's  projected 
$115,000  to  more  than  $20  million.  Its 
preeminent  position  in  the  world  of 
music  is  due  not  only  to  the  support  of 
its  audiences  but  also  to  grants  from 
the  federal  and  state  governments,  and 
to  the  generosity  of  many  foundations, 
businesses,  and  individuals.  It  is  an 
ensemble  that  has  richly  fulfilled 
Higginson's  vision  of  a  great  and 
permanent  orchestra  in  Boston. 


I 


WclCOtYlC  to  the  opening  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's 
104th  season.  Opening  Night  has  become  a  new  tradition  and  we  are 
especially  pleased  that  this  year's  special  occasion  has  attracted  the 
support  of  a  very  generous  sponsor,  The  Sheraton  Corporation  and 
Sheraton  Boston  Hotel  &  Towers.  It  is  also  the  first  event  to  be  carried 
out  under  the  auspices  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Association  of 
Volunteers. 

We  salute  The  Sheraton  Corporation  and  Symphony  Hall's 
neighbor  for  nearly  20  years,  the  Sheraton  Boston,  for  their  generosity 
and  thank  all  of  you  for  joining  us  in  greeting  our  magnificent  orchestra 
on  its  return  to  Boston  from  a  triumphant  international  tour  and  on  the 
beginning  of  a  wonderful  new  season. 

Sincerely, 


QS>C 


r 


m£ 


*Qs-r^- 


Nelson  J.  Darling 
President,  Board  of  Trustees 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 

One  Hundred  and  Fourth  Season,  1984-85 

OPENING  NIGHT  CONCERT,  1984-85 
Wednesday,  10  October  at  6:30 
SEIJI  OZAWA  conducting 


BOSTON 

SYMPHONY 

ORCHESTRA 

SEIJI  OZAWA 

Music 
fs-   Director 


BERLIOZ 
MOZART 


Overture  to  Beatrice  et  Benedict 

Hute  Concerto  No.  2  in  D,  K.314(285d) 
Allegro  aperto 
Andante 
Rondo:  Allegretto 

JAMES  GAL  WAY 


INTERMISSION 


RODRIGO 


Fantasia  para  un  gentilhombre 
Villano  (Adagietto) 
Ricercare  (Andante  moderato) 
Espanoleta  (Adagio);  Toques  de  la 
Caballeria  de  Napoles  (Allegretto) 
Danza  de  las  Hachas  (Allegro  con  brio) 
Canario  (Allegro  ma  non  troppo) 

JAMES  GALWAY 


TCHAIKOVSKY 


Capriccio  italien,  Opus  45 


Opening  Night  1984  is  made  possible  through  sponsorship  by 
The  Sheraton  Corporation,  a  subsidiary  of  ITT  Corporation,  with 
the  Sheraton  Boston  Hotel  &  Towers,  and  in  conjunction  with 
the  Boston  Symphony  Association  of  Volunteers. 

Philips,  Telarc,  CBS,  Deutsche  Grammophon,  Angel/ EMI,  Hyperion,  and  RCA  records 
Baldwin  piano 
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WE  SALUTE 

THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

AND  EXTEND  OUR  BEST  WISHES 

FOR  A  SEASON  FILLED  WITH 

SENSATIONAL  SOUNDS 


SIERRA  WINE  CORP. 

A  Division  Of 
EARLY  CALIFORNIA  FOODS  INC. 

Los  Angeles,  California 


James  Galway 


In  the  years  since  he  left  his  position 
as  principal  flute  of  the  Berlin  Philhar- 
monic, James  Galway  has  been  recog- 
nized as  both  a  supreme  interpreter  of 
the  classical  flute  repertoire  and  a  con- 
summate entertainer  whose  appeal 
crosses  all  musical  boundaries.  His 
playing,  his  lively  sense  of  humor,  and 
his  ebullient  personality  have  become 
familar  to  vast  audiences  through  his 
extensive  touring,  his  more  than 
twenty  best- selling  RCA  albums,  and 
his  frequent  appearances  on  the 
"Tonight  Show,"  the  "Mike  Douglas 
Show,"  the  "Today  Show,"  and 
"Sesame  Street." 

Born  in  Belfast,  Ireland,  Mr.  Galway 
began  playing  the  pennywhistle  when 
he  was  an  infant,  learning  some  of  the 
airs  and  marches  that  he  still  performs 
as  encores.  After  having  played  the 
flute  for  a  year  or  two,  he  managed  to 
win  top  prize  in  three  categories  at  a 
local  flute  competition  and  decided  at 
that  time  that  the  flute  was  to  be  his 
life.  He  continued  his  studies  at  the 
Royal  College  of  Music  in  London,  then 
briefly  at  London's  Guildhall  School 
and  the  Paris  Conservatory.  He  started 
his  orchestral  career  with  the  Wind 
Band  of  the  Royal  Shakespeare  Theatre 
at  Stratford-upon-Avon,  and  from 
there  he  went  to  the  Sadler's  Wells 
Opera  and  the  Royal  Opera  at  Covent 
Garden,  the  BBC  Symphony,  the  Lon- 
don Symphony,  and  the  Royal  Philhar- 
monic. In  1969  he  was  appointed 


principal  flute  of  the  Berlin  Philhar- 
monic. He  remained  there  for  six  years 
before  leaving  to  establish  his  solo 
career.  Within  a  year  of  his  departure 
from  Berlin  he  played  120  concerts, 
including  guest  appearances  with  all  of 
London's  major  orchestras.  During  that 
first  season  he  began  the  recording 
career  that  has  won  him  a  Grand  Prix 
du  Disque  for  his  recordings  of  Mozart 
concertos  and  "Record  of  the  Year" 
awards  from  both  Billboard  and  Cash 
Box,  as  well  as  one  platinum  and 
several  gold  albums. 

Mr.  Galway7  s  repertoire  is  enor- 
mous; he  has  recorded  most  of  the 
masterpieces  of  the  flute  literature  and 
has  transcribed  works  originally  com- 
posed for  other  instruments.  He  has 
also  been  responsible  for  commission- 
ing works  from  some  of  the  dis- 
tinguished composers  of  our  time.  In 
1982,  he  gave  the  world  premiere  of 
the  Pied  Piper  Fantasy,  a  concerto  writ- 
ten for  him  by  John  Corigliano,  with 
the  Los  Angeles  Philharmonic.  He  has 
toured  around  the  world  several  times; 
last  season  alone  he  performed  in 
Ireland,  Scotland,  England,  Italy, 
Holland,  and  Austria,  in  addition  to  his 
two  tours  of  the  United  States. 

The  book  James  Galway' s  Music  in 
Time,  by  William  Mann,  was  published 
in  the  United  States  last  fall.  A  sixteen- 
part  TV  series,  corresponding  to  six- 
teen chapters  of  the  book  and  hosted 
by  Mr.  Galway,  will  be  aired  this  year, 
and  RCA  has  released  a  four- record  set 
with  the  same  title.  Mr.  Galway  is  the 
author  of  an  autobiography  as  well  as 
an  introduction  to  the  flute  in  the 
Yehudi  Menuhin  Music  Guides,  a  series  of 
books  by  noted  musicians  about  their 
instruments.  He  is  also  editing  a  series 
of  performance  editions  of  the  great 
flute  literature  for  G.  Schirmer.  This 
evening's  concert,  the  Opening  Night 
Concert  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra's  1984-85  season,  marks  Mr. 
Galway7  s  first  appearance  with  the 
orchestra. 
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Hector  Berlioz 

Overture  to  Beatrice  et  Benedict 


Hector-Louis  Berlioz  was  born  at 
La  Cote-Saint- Andre,  Department 

oflsere,  France,  on  11  December 

1803  and  died  in  Paris  on  8 

March  1869.  He  composed  his 

last  opera,  Beatrice  et  Benedict, 

in  the  years  1860-62;  its  premiere 

served  to  open  a  new  opera  house 

in  Baden-Baden  on  9  August 

1862.  Richard  Burgin  led  the  first 

Boston  Symphony  performances  of 

this  overture  in  December  1949, 

with  later  performances  being 

given  by  Charles  Munch,  Colin 

Davis,  Seiji  Ozawa,  Joseph 

Silverstein,  and  Andre  Previn.  The 

overture  has  also  introduced  com- 
plete Boston  Symphony  perfor- 
mances of  Beatrice  et  Benedict, 

on  both  occasions  under  Seiji 

Ozawa' s  direction:  in  October 

1977  when  the  opera  was  given 

in  a  concert  version  with  English  dialogue  rf^rng^sorignlMjM  f 

past  August  at  Tanglewood,  in  a  fully  staged  production  m  the  Shed.  The  overtures 

scored  for  piccolo,  flute,  tivo  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  cornet  a  pis- 
ton, two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  timpani,  and  strings. 

By  the  last  decade  of  his  life,  Hector  Berlioz  was  an  embittered  old  man  He 
had  fought  French  musical  philistinism  all  his  life  with  energy  and  wit  but 
now  in  failing  health,  he  was  becoming  disheartened  by  the  years  of  frustrated 
eftet  to  mount  on  the  stage  his  great  opera  les  Troyens  (The  Trojans,  which  he 
was  to  die  without  seeing**  its  entirety.  One  of  the  few  bright  ■£*?£»  «* 
in  the  late  1850s  was  the  few  weeks  he  spent  every  summer  at  the  resort  ot 
Baden-Baden,  where  the  manager  of  the  Casino,  Edouard  Benazet,  engaged 
Mm  to  conduct  a  gala  concert,  under  ideal  circumstances,  at  the  height  of  each 
sTson-  the  orchestra  was  selected  from  the  leading  players  in  Europe,  and  he 
wa   allowed  an  unprecedented  number  of  rehearsals.  In  »*  *****^ 
memoirs,  Berlioz  added  a  footnote  to  his  mention  of  Benazet:    His  munificence 

has  surpassed  anything  ever  done  for  me  even  by  those  European 
sovereignsPwhom  I  have  most  reason  to  be  thankful  for."  He  didn't  know  it  at 
helime,  but  he  would  soon  have  yet  another  reason  to  thank  Benazet:  the 
commas  ion  to  write  an  opera  that  would  open  a  new  theater  Benazet  was 
bufidmg  at  the  resort.  The  result  was  Berlioz's  very  last  complete  work  and  the 
only  opera  that  he  had  no  trouble  bringing  to  performance. 

Benazet  had  first  asked  for  an  opera  about  the  Thirty  Years  War^bu. ^Berlioz 
persuaded  him  to  change  it  to  something  more  congenial.  The  composer  went 
back  to  Shakespeare  and  prepared  a  libretto  based  on  a  favorite  play  Much  Ado 
About  mlt    with  its  wonderfully  fresh  and  oblique  view  of  —  love  m 
the  story  of  how  the  merry  sparring  partners  in  an  endless  battle  of  wit, 


Beatrice  and  Benedick  (Shakespeare's  spelling),  are  tricked  into  falling  in 
love — or  rather,  perhaps,  revealing  that  their  encounters  of  wordplay  have 
masked  deeper  feelings  than  they  themselves  were  able  or  willing  to  confess. 

The  work  was  a  far  cry  from  the  sentimental  love  stories  of  the  day,  and  it 
allowed  Berlioz  to  complete  a  project  he  had  dreamed  of  already  in  the  1830s 
for  the  Opera- Comique  but  had  given  up  as  unlikely  to  be  accepted  by  the 
theater.  It  meant,  too,  that  he  had  now  completed  a  major  dramatic  work  based 
on  each  of  his  three  literary  heroes — Goethe  (La  Damnation  de  Faust) ,  Virgil  (Les 
Troy  ens) ,  and  Shakespeare  {Beatrice  et  Benedict) .  The  composition  of  his  Shake- 
speare opera  was  in  every  way  a  relaxation  after  all  the  travail  of  Les  Troy  ens. 
The  announcements  of  this  comic  opera  produced  the  predictable  statements 
in  the  French  press  (which  had  never  succeeded  in  understanding  him)  about 
the  "new"  Berlioz.  His  response  was  derisive:  "You  would  laugh  if  you  could 
read  the  stupid  eulogies  the  critics  bestow  on  me.  They  have  discovered  that  I 
have  melody,  that  I  can  be  gay  and  even  comic.  It's  L'Enfance  du  Christ  and  the 
astonishment  it  caused  all  over  again.  They  decided  I  was  not  loud  when  they 
saw*  that  the  'loutish'  instruments  were  not  in  the  orchestra." 

The  overture  to  this  lighthearted  comedy,  which  concentrates  almost  totally 
on  the  title  characters,  omitting  the  romantic  and  darker  episodes  of  Shake- 
speare's play,  perfectly  captures  its  mood  of  quicksilver  brilliance.  The  com- 
poser's own  description  is  perhaps  the  best:  "It  is  a  caprice  written  with  the 
point  of  a  needle." 

-Steven  Ledbetter 


Berlioz's  emphasis  on  this  word  is  no  doubt  a  sarcastic  reference  to  the  fact  that  the 
critics  generally  made  up  their  minds  about  a  piece  from  looking  at  the  score,  searching 
for  "errors,"  rather  than  listening  to  the  effect  of  the  music  in  performance. 
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Wolfgang  Amade  Mozart 

Flute  Concerto  No.  2  in  D,  K.314(285d) 


Wolfgang  Amade  Mozart  was 
born  in  Salzburg,  Austria,  on 
27  January  1 756  and  died  in 
Vienna  on  5  December  1 791 . 
He  composed  his  two  flute  con- 
certos in  Mannheim  in  early 
1 778  on  commission  from  a 
Dutch  merchant  who  played 
the  flute;  the  dates  of  the  first 
performances  are  not  known. 
Actually  Concerto  No.  2  was  a 
transposed  and  adapted  version 
of  an  oboe  concerto  that  Mozart 
had  already  composed  in 
Salzburg  in  the  summer  of 
1 777.  The  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  has  given  only  two 
previous  performances  of 
Mozart's  D  major  flute  concer- 
to: with  Doriot  Anthony 
Dwyer  as  soloist  under  Niklaus 
Wyss's  direction  in  February 
1979,  and  with  flutist  Jean- 
Pierre  Rampal  under  Kurt 
Masur's  direction  at  Tangle- 
wood  in  July  1982.  In  addition 
to  the  solo  flute,  the  score  calls 
for  two  oboes,  two  horns,  and 
strings. 

Mozart  spent  the  entire  winter  of  1777-78  in  the  vigorously  musical  city  of 
Mannheim,  renowned  for  its  orchestra  comprising  many  of  the  best  players  in 
all  of  Europe  ("an  orchestra  of  generals,"  it  was  called) .  Mozart  was  traveling 
with  his  mother  (Papa  Leopold  had  not  been  able  to  get  leave  from  his  job  in 
Salzburg  to  come  along),  and  the  end  goal  of  the  journey  was  Paris,  where 
Wolfgang  hoped  (or  Leopold  hoped  for  him!)  to  find  wealthy  patrons  eager  to 
pay  him  for  compositions  and  audiences  just  as  eager  to  hear  him  play  as  they 
had  earlier  when  he  had  visited  as  a  genuine  prodigy.  But  Wolfgang  dawdled 
in  Mannheim.  There  he  was  enjoying  himself  in  more  ways  than  just  musical. 
He  fell  in  love  with  an  opera  singer  named  Aloysia  Weber  and  went  so  far  as  to 
write  his  father  with  the  suggestion  that  they  should  marry  and  go  to  Italy, 
where  Wolfgang  would  manage  her  career  as  a  singer.  This,  of  course,  was  not 
at  all  what  Leopold  had  in  mind  for  his  son.  He  kept  urging  him  to  get  on  to 
Paris. 

This  context  is  important  for  understanding  Wolfgang's  letters  to  his  father  at 
this  time.  It  must  be  remembered  that  he  was  doing  his  best  to  defy  paternal 
authority,  though  he  was  not  prepared  to  break  off  with  his  father  entirely.  Still, 
every  letter  he  wrote  was  carefully  slanted  to  explain  his  interests  in  the  light 
that  he  deemed  most  favorable  to  his  desires.  One  of  Mozart's  new  acquain- 


tances  in  Mannheim  was  a  wealthy  Dutch  merchant  who  played  the  flute. 
Mozart  called  him"DeJean"  in  his  letters,  but  he  didn't  speak  Dutch  (whereas 
he  did  speak  French) ,  and  the  spelling  is  almost  certainly  his  phonetic 
transcription  of  Dejong.  In  December  1777,  Mozart  wrote  to  his  father,  Dejong 
would  pay  him  200  florins  for  composing  "three  little,  easy  short  concertos."  A 
composer  of  Mozart's  extraordinary  facility  should  have  been  able  to  dash  off  a 
commission  like  that  in  a  matter  of  a  few  weeks  at  most.  But  three  months  later 
he  was  writing  to  his  father,  making  excuses  for  not  having  finished  the  com- 
mission (despite  the  fact  that  the  200  florins  would  have  been  a  most  welcome 
addition  to  his  exchequer) . 

Here  I  do  not  have  one  hour  of  peace.  I  can  only  compose  at  night,  and 
so  cannot  get  up  early.  Besides,  one  is  not  disposed  to  work  at  all  times. 
I  could  certainly  scribble  the  whole  day,  but  a  piece  of  music  goes  out 
into  the  world,  and,  after  all,  I  don't  want  to  feel  ashamed  for  my  name 
to  be  on  it.  And,  as  you  know,  I  am  quite  inhibited  when  I  have  to  com- 
pose for  an  instrument  which  I  cannot  endure. 

This  letter  has  caused  some  writers  to  assert  that  Mozart  really  disliked  the 
flute  —  this  despite  the  evidence  of  brilliantly  conceived  parts  for  that  instru- 
ment in  many  of  his  scores,  not  to  mention  the  beauty  of  the  concerto  that  he 
actually  composed  at  this  time!  But  taken  in  context,  it  appears  far  more  likely 
that  the  letter  is  a  carefully  crafted  series  of  excuses,  based  partly  on  truth, 
perhaps,  but  stretched  as  far  as  the  writer  dared,  to  explain  to  Papa  why  on 
earth  he  had  not  finished  the  commission  and  left  for  Paris.  Mozart  was  not 
about  to  explain  that  he  was  spending  precious  time  courting  Aloysia  Weber. 
In  the  end,  he  composed  one  concerto  (in  G  major,  K.313)  and  adopted  the 
subterfuge  of  rewriting  an  earlier  work  —  an  oboe  concerto  —  as  a  second 
score  for  flute  (K.314),  but  he  never  did  complete  the  full  commission  —  and 
Dejong  paid  him  a  lower  fee  accordingly. 

But  if  Dejong  felt  he  was  cheated  by  Mozart's  device  of  rewriting  a  work  that 
already  existed,  he  could  not  have  looked  closely  at  the  two  versions  of  his 
concerto.  It  is  true  that  the  solo  part  was  conceived  frist  for  oboe — the 
relatively  low  range  of  the  instrument  throughout  the  concerto  indicates  as 
much,  and  Mozart  didn't  bother  to  change  that.  But  he  did  more  than  simply 
copy  the  concerto  over  in  a  new  key  (the  oboe  concerto  had  been  in  C  major, 
the  flute  concerto  is  in  D) .  It  is  a  reworking,  with  many  changes  in  phrase 
endings  and  dynamics,  as  well  as  some  revision  of  the  melody  and  enrichment 
of  the  harmony. 

But  Mozart  didn't  have  to  change  much,  because  the  concerto  was  already — 
deservedly —  a  favorite.  It  is  rather  French  in  style,  with  cheerful  outer 
movements  that  allow  the  soloist  center  stage,  very  much  like  an  operatic 
singer  during  the  big  aria.  The  witty  repartee  of  the  opening  movement 
includes  gestures  that  could  come  straight  out  of  a  comic  opera.  The  slow 
movement  provides  a  serene  contrast  to  the  high  spirits  of  the  beginning,  but 
the  finale  soon  arrives  with  sparkling  dance  rhythms  to  close  the  concerto  with 
a  cheerful  rondo. 

—  S.L. 
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Joaquin  Rodrigo 

Fantasia  para  un  gentilhombre 


Joaquin  Rodrigo  was  born  in  Sagunto,  Valencia,  Spain,  on  22  November  1901;  he  lives 
in  Madrid.  Rodrigo  composed  his  Fantasia  para  un  gentilhombre  (Fantasy  for 
a  Gentleman)  in  1954  for  guitarist  Andres  Segovia,  who  gave  the  world  premiere 
with  the  San  Francisco  Symphony  under  the  direction  of  Enrique  Jorda  in  March 
1958.  This  is  the  first  performance  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  on  which 
occasion  it  will  be  heard  in  a  transcription  for  flute  and  orchestra  made  by  fames 
Galway  with  the  composer's  enthusiastic  approval  In  addition  to  the  soloist,  the  score 
calls  for  flute,  piccolo,  oboe,  clarinet,  bassoon,  trumpet,  and  strings. 

Blind  from  the  age  of  three,  the  Spanish  composer  Rodrigo  began  music 
lessons  at  an  early  age  in  his  native  Valencia.  By  the  time  he  was  twenty- 
three,  the  local  orchestra  had  played  a  work  of  his.  In  1927  he  entered  the 
Schola  Cantorum  in  Paris,  where  he  was  a  pupil  of  Dukas;  here  he 
encountered  Manuel  de  Falla,  the  leading  Spanish  composer  of  the  day,  who 
offered  him  encouragement.  In  the  mid-1930 s  he  also  studied  musicology  at 
the  Sorbonne.  He  lived  in  Paris  and  in  Germany  during  the  Spanish  Civil 
War,  returning  to  his  homeland  only  in  1939.  The  following  year  the 
premiere  of  his  most  popular  work,  the  Concierto  de  Aranjuez,  led  Rodrigo  to 
be  hailed  as  the  leading  Spanish  composer  of  the  day. 

Since  that  time  Rodrigo' s  style  has  remained  essentially  the  same.  His 
music  has  been  shaped  by  his  French  teacher  Dukas  and  by  the  Spanish 
nationalist  composers.  His  works  are  filled  with  Spanish  ambience  and 
attractive  tunes.  The  Fantasia  para  un  gentilhombre  is  unusual  in  that  the  tunes 
are  derived  entirely  from  the  work  of  an  older  Spanish  composer,  Gaspar 
Sanz  (1640-1710),  who  was  a  guitarist  and  teacher  at  the  court  of  Philip  IV  of 
Spain  and  his  son  Don  Juan  of  Austria.  Some  of  the  tunes  employed  here 
were  published  by  Sanz  in  1667.  It  was  a  time  when  the  old  courtly  dances 
were  giving  way  to  a  new  lighter  style  "more  appropriate  to  the  hurly-burly  of 
the  popular  theatre  than  to  palace  balls,"  Rodrigo  has  noted.  The  character  of 
the  piece  is  inevitably  influenced  by  the  dance  style  and  the  relative  simplicity 
of  Sanz's  music.  Rodrigo  himself  has  described  the  outline  of  the  piece: 

The  Fantasia  is  divided  into  five  movements.  The  Villano  that  opens  the  work 
is  developed  monothematically  within  a  melodic  framework  appropriate  to  the 
period.  Following  this  movement  is  a  Ricercare  in  which  I  have  worked  out  the 
fugue  that  Gaspar  Sanz  had  only  sketched.  Espanoleta  is  interrupted  by  a 
curious  episode  that  serves  as  a  Trio  or  middle  part:  Toques  de  la  Caballeria  de 
Napoles  (Fanfares  of  the  Naples  Cavalry)  obviously  makes  reference  to  the  time 
when  that  kingdom  was  in  close  contact  with  Spain.  (Because  of  this  contact, 
the  siciliana  of  Italy  and  the  espanoleta  of  Spain  are  first  cousins.)  The  Danza  de 
las  Hachas  (Hatchet  Dance) ,  with  its  great  rhythmic  animation,  is  like  a  duel  bet- 
ween the  guitarist  (or,  in  this  performance,  the  flutist)  and  the  orchestra.  The 
work  ends  with  a  Canario,  a  popular  folk  dance  full  of  forced  gaiety. 

-S.L. 
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Pyotr  Ilyich  Tchaikovsky 

Capriccio  italien,  Opus  45 

Pyotr  Ilyich  Tchaikovsky 
was  born  in  Kamsko- 
Votkinsk,  Vyatka  province, 
Russia,  on  7  May  1840 
and  died  in  St.  Petersburg 
on  6  November  1893.  He 
composed  his  Capriccio 
italien  (Italian  Capriccio) 
between  16  January  and 
27  May  1880;  the  first 
performance  took  place  in 
Moscow  on  18  December 
that  year.  Tchaikovsky's 
Capriccio  italien  has  been 
heard  only  infrequently 
on  Boston  Symphony 
subscription  concerts,  first 
under  Emil  Paur's  direction 
in  October  1897,  and  then 

4 

also  as  conducted  by  Wilhelm 

Gericke,  Pierre  Monteux, 

Nicolai  Malko,  and,  most  \% 

recently,  in  December  1953/ 

January  1954,  Richard 

Burgin.  The  score  calls  for 

three  flutes  (third  doubling 

piccolo),  two  oboes  and 

English  horn,  two  clarinets, 

two  bassoons,  four  horns, 

two  cornets  and  two 

trumpets,  three  trombones 

and  tuba,  timpani,  glockenspiel,  triangle,  tambourine,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  harp, 

and  strings. 

Over  the  centuries  many  artists  of  northern  climes  have  been  entranced  by 
the  warmth  and  sunshine  of  Italy  (though,  truly,  their  delight  must  be  more 
relative — by  comparison  with  their  frigid  homelands — than  absolute,  because 
Italian  winters  are  more  likely  to  be  wreathed  in  chill  mists  than  smiling  in 
warm  winter  sunshine.  Be  that  as  it  may,  Tchaikovsky  went  to  Rome  in 
December  1879  and  remained  for  three  months.  There  in  the  happy  company 
of  his  brother  Modest  and  other  friends,  he  went  sightseeing  in  the  time- 
honored  manner.  "Michelangelo's  frescoes  at  the  Sistine  Chapel  are  no  longer 
Greek  to  me,"  he  wrote  to  his  brother  Anatoly,  "and  I  am  beginning  to  marvel 
at  their  originality  and  powerful  beauty. " 

While  he  was  in  Rome,  Tchaikovsky  received  word  that  the  Paris  premiere 
of  his  Fourth  Symphony  would  take  place  the  next  day.  He  was  furious  at  not 
-earning  soon  enough  to  go  to  Paris  for  the  performance,  but  by  then  there 
was  nothing  to  do  but  wait  for  news  from  France.  While  he  was  waiting  he 
began  to  compose  his  Capriccio  italien.  The  work  went  easily,  and  within  a 
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week  he  had  completed  a  draft.  He  wrote  to  Nadezhda  von  Meek,  the 
mysterious  patron  with  whom  he  corresponded  and  who  provided  him  a 
stipend  on  the  condition  that  they  never  meet,  to  say  that  he  was  pleased  with 
his  work,  and  he  foresaw  a  bright  future  for  it. 

In  that  Tchaikovsky  was  not  mistaken.  Though  scarcely  a  profound  work, 
the  Italian  Caprice  is  nonetheless  bold,  fresh,  warm,  and  colorful.  It  made  such 
a  hit  at  the  Moscow  premiere  that  the  public  demanded  to  hear  it  again  later 
in  the  same  concert  series.  Tchaikovsky  had  avoided  the  premiere  itself,  but 
he  was  persuaded  to  attend  a  rehearsal  for  the  repeat  performance.  He 
reported  to  Modest,  "It  sounds  marvelous."  From  the  beginning  Tchaikovsky 
had  intended  to  compose  a  work  modeled  after  Glinka's  evocations  of  Spain. 
Like  Glinka,  he  borrows  tunes  from  the  country  he  chooses  to  honor  and 
stitches  them  together  in  the  manner  best  calculated  to  provide  variety  of 
mood.  Each  of  the  tunes  conjures  up  some  image  of  Italy,  from  the  opening 
fanfare  (reportedly  derived  from  the  bugle  call  that  awoke  the  composer  each 
morning  when  it  sounded  from  a  military  barracks  near  his  hotel)  to  the  sun- 
drenched warmth  of  the  final  waltz. 

-S.L. 
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Julie  Curtis  Reed 

Each  vear,  the  BSO  will  relv  on  the  talents  of  an  outstanding  graphic 
designer  to  offer  an  interpretation  of  the  Opening  Night  theme. 

This  year's  designer,  Julie  Curtis  Reed,  joined  the  Boston  design  commu- 
nity in  1977.  Her  work  has  won  numerous  awards  nationally,  from  Yale 
University,  The  National  Institute  of  Arts  and  Letters,  The  American  Insti- 
tute of  Graphic  Arts,  New  York  Type  Directors  Club,  Chicago  STA,  and 
gold  and  silver  medals  from  the  National  Association  of  Educational  Broad- 
casters, Texas  Association  of  Museums  and  Boston  Art  Directors  Club. 

Ms.  Reed,  formerly  Director  of  Graphic  Design  at  The  Stewart  Design 
Group,  currently  operates  her  own  design  firm  in  downtown  Boston. 
Her  ongoing  clients  include  both  corporations  and  not-for-profit  institu- 
tions. Systematic  identity  development  for  Corodale  Software,  Inc.,  The 
Massachusetts  Council  on  the  Arts  and  Humanities.  SDG.  and  Revnolds- 
DeWalt  Printing,  has  encompassed  sales  and  promotional  collateral,  forms 
for  information  management  systems,  logo  design  and  application, 
annual  reports,  and  general  information  collateral.  Among  her  other 
clients:  Hoffmann-LaRoche,  Inc.,  Polaroid,  American  Repertory  Theatre, 
Massachusetts  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary,  and  Harvard  University. 
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Symphony  Hall  Information .  .  . 


FOR  SYMPHONY  HALL  CONCERT 
AND  TICKET  INFORMATION,  call 
(617)  266-1492.  For  Boston 
Symphony  concert  program  infor- 
mation, call"C-0-N-C-E-R-T." 

THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  per- 
forms ten  months  a  year,  in 
Symphony  Hall  and  at  Tanglewood. 
For  information  about  any  of  the 
orchestra's  activities,  please  call 
Symphony  Hall,  or  write  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra,  Symphony 
Hall,  Boston,  MA  02115. 

THE  EUNICE  S.  AND  JULIAN 
COHEN  ANNEX,  adjacent  to 
Symphony  Hall  on  Huntington 
Avenue,  may  be  entered  by  the 
Symphony  Hall  West  Entrance  on 
Huntington  Avenue. 

FOR  SYMPHONY  HALL  RENTAL 
INFORMATION,  call  (617) 
266-1492,  or  write  the  House 
Manager,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston, 
MA  02115. 

THE  BOX  OFFICE  is  open  from  10 
a.m.  until  6  p.m.  Monday  through 
Saturday;  on  concert  evenings,  it 
remains  open  through  intermission 
for  BSO  events  or  just  past  starting- 
time  for  other  events.  The  box  office 
opens  Sunday  at  1  p.m.  when  there  is 
a  concert  that  afternoon  or  evening. 
Single  tickets  for  all  Boston 
Symphony  concerts  go  on  sale 
twenty-eight  days  before  a  given 
concert  once  a  series  has  begun,  and 
phone  reservations  will  be  accepted. 
For  outside  events  at  Symphony  Hall, 
tickets  will  be  available  three  weeks 
before  the  concert.  No  phone  orders 
will  be  accepted  for  these  events. 

TICKET  RESALE:  If  for  some  reason 
you  are  unable  to  attend  a  Boston 
Symphony  concert  for  which  you 
hold  a  ticket,  you  may  make  your 
ticket  available  for  resale  by  calling 
28    the  switchboard.  This  helps  bring 


needed  revenue  to  the  orchestra  and 
makes  your  seat  available  to  someone 
who  wants  to  attend  the  concert.  A 
mailed  receipt  will  acknowledge  your 
tax- deductible  contribution. 

RUSH  SEATS:  There  are  a  limited 
number  of  Rush  Tickets  available  for 
the  Friday-afternoon  and  Saturday- 
evening  Boston  Symphony  concerts 
(subscription  concerts  only) .  The 
continued  low  price  of  the  Saturday 
tickets  is  assured  through  the 
generosity  of  two  anonymous  donors. 
The  Rush  Tickets  are  sold  at  $5.00 
each,  one  to  a  customer,  at  the 
Symphony  Hall  West  Entrance  on 
Fridays  beginning  9  a.m.  and 
Saturdays  beginning  5  p.m. 

LATECOMERS  will  be  seated  by  the 
ushers  during  the  first  convenient 
pause  in  the  program.  Those  who 
wish  to  leave  before  the  end  of  the 
concert  are  asked  to  do  so  between 
program  pieces  in  order  not  to 
disturb  other  patrons. 

SMOKING  IS  NOT  PERMITTED  in 
any  part  of  the  Symphony  Hall 
auditorium  or  in  the  surrounding 
corridors.  It  is  permitted  only  in  the 
Cabot- Cahners  and  Hatch  rooms,  and 
in  the  main  lobby  on  Massachusetts 
Avenue. 

CAMERA  AND  RECORDING 
EQUIPMENT  may  not  be  brought 
into  Symphony  Hall  during  concerts. 

FIRST  AID  FACILITIES  for  both  men 
and  women  are  available  in  the 
Cohen  Annex  near  the  Symphony 
Hall  West  Entrance  on  Huntington 
Avenue.  On- call  physicians  attending 
concerts  should  leave  their  names  and 
seat  locations  at  the  switchboard  near 
the  Massachusetts  Avenue  entrance. 

WHEELCHAIR  ACCESS  to 
Symphony  Hall  is  available  at  the 
West  Entrance  to  the  Cohen  Annex. 
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AN  ELEVATOR  is  located  outside  the 
Hatch  and  Cabot- Cahners  rooms  on 
the  Massachusetts  Avenue  side  of  the 
building. 

LADIES'  ROOMS  are  located  on  the 
orchestra  level,  audience- left,  at  the 
stage  end  of  the  hall,  and  on  the  first- 
balcony  level,  audience- right,  outside 
the  Cabot- Cahners  Room  near  the 
elevator. 

MEN'S  ROOMS  are  located  on  the 
orchestra  level,  audience- right, 
outside  the  Hatch  Room  near  the 
elevator,  and  on  the  first- balcony 
level,  audience- left,  outside  the 
Cabot- Cahners  Room  near  the 
coatroom. 

COATROOMS  are  located  on  the 
orchestra  and  first- balcony  levels, 
audience- left,  outside  the  Hatch  and 
Cabot- Cahners  rooms.  The  BSO  is 
not  responsible  for  personal  apparel 
or  other  property  of  patrons. 

LOUNGES  AND  BAR  SERVICE: 
There  are  two  lounges  in  Symphony 
Hall.  The  Hatch  Room  on  the 
orchestra  level  and  the  Cabot- 
Cahners  Room  on  the  first- balcony 
level  serve  drinks  starting  one  hour 
before  each  performance.  For  the 
Friday-afternoon  concerts,  both 
rooms  open  at  12:15,  with 
sandwiches  available  until  concert 
time. 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  BROAD- 
CASTS: Concerts  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  are  heard  by 
delayed  broadcast  in  many  parts  of 
the  United  States  and  Canada,  as  well 


as  internationally,  through  the  Boston 
Symphony  Transcription  Trust.  In 
addition,  Friday-afternoon  concerts 
are  broadcast  live  by  the  following 
FM  stations:  WGBH  (Boston  89.7), 
WFCR  (Amherst  88.5),  and  WAMC 
(Albany  90.3);  in  Maine  by  WMED 
(Calais  89.7),  WMEA  (Portland  90.1), 
WMEH  (Bangor  90.9),  WMEW 
(Waterville91.3),  and  WMEM 
(Presque  Isle  106.1);  and  in 
Connecticut  by  WMNR  (Monroe 
88.1),  WNPR  (Norwich  89.1),  WPKT 
(Hartford  90.5),  and  WSLX  (New 
Canaan  91.9) .  Live  Saturday- evening 
broadcasts  are  carried  by  WGBH  and 
WCRB  (Boston  102.5) .  If  Boston 
Symphony  concerts  are  not  heard 
regularly  in  your  home  area  and  you 
would  like  them  to  be,  please  call 
WCRB  Productions  at  (617)  893- 
7080.  WCRB  will  be  glad  to  work 
with  you  and  try  to  get  the  BSO  on 
the  air  in  your  area. 

BSO  FRIENDS:  The  Friends  are 
donors  to  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra.  Friends  receive  BSO,  the 
orchestra's  newsletter,  as  well  as 
priority  ticket  information  and  other 
benefits  depending  on  their  level  of 
giving.  For  information,  please  call 
the  Development  Office  at  Symphony 
Hall  weekdays  between  9  and  5 . 
If  you  are  already  a  Friend  and  have 
changed  your  address,  please  send 
your  new  address  with  your  newsletter 
label  to  the  Development  Office, 
Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA  02115. 
Including  the  mailing  label  will  assure 
a  quick  and  accurate  change  of 
address  in  our  files. 
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117  Atlantic  Avenue  o  Mercantile  Wharf 

Boston,  Massachusetts  021 10 

(617)623-6131 
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Original  19th-  and  20th-  century  Poster  Art  on  display 

in  the  Cabot-  Cahners  Room,  Chorus  Room,  Cohen  Annex, 

Hatch  Room,  and  the  Tuning  Room  from  Kezar  Gallery, 

Guild  Nichols,  Director,  Winchester,  MA  01890 

(tel:  729-1938).  Prices  on  request. 

Posters  will  be  on  exhibition  in  the  Cabot-  Cahners  Room 

through  5  November. 
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Design:  Julie  Curtis  Reed 
Drawing:  Won  K.  Chung 
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EXCLUSIVELY  FINE  CHAMPAGNE  COGNAC. 

Imported  By  Remy  Martin  Amerique,  Inc  .  N  Y: ,  N  Y.  80  Proof 


Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 
One  Hundred  and  Fourth  Season,  1984-85 
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Administration  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Inc. 

Thomas  W  Morris,  General  Manager 

William  Bernell,  Artistic  Administrator 

Daniel  R.  Gustin,  Assistant  Manager 

Anne  H.  Parsons,  Orchestra  Manager 

Caroline  Smedvig,  Director  of  Promotion 

Josiah  Stevenson,  Director  of  Development 
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Charles  Gilroy,  Chief  Accountant 
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Foundation  Support 
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Richard  Ortner,  Administrator  of 

Berkshire  Music  Center 
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Charles  Rawson,  Manager  of  Box  Office 
Eric  Sanders,  Director  of  Corporate  Development 
Joyce  M.  Serwitz,  Assistant  Director  of  Development 
Cheryl  L.  Silvia,  Symphony  Hall  Function  Manager 
Diane  Greer  Smart,  Director  of  Volunteers 
James  E.  Whitaker,  House  Manager,  Symphony  Hall 


Steven  Ledbetter 
Director  of  Publications 
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Editorial  Coordinator 


Jean  Miller  MacKenzie 
Print  Production  Coordinator 
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Board  of  Overseers  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Inc. 


Harvey  Chet  Krentzman 

Chairman 


Avram  J.  Goldberg 
Vice-President 
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Vice-Chairman 
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Vice-Chairman 
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Secretary 
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Officers  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Association  of  Volunteers 


Mrs.  Michael  Davis 

President 
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Development  Services 
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Mrs.  Herbert  S.  Judd,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Robert  B.  Newman 
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John  H.  Stookey 
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A  new  tradition  in  Cambridge 
salutes  the  fine  tradition  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 
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THE  RESIDENCES  AT  CHARLES  SQUARE 
Harvard  Square,  Cambridge 


86  riverview  condominium  residences 
Scheduled  for  occupancy  late  1984 

617-491-6790 
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European  Tour  Caps 
BSO's  1983-84  Season 

After  eight  weeks  of  concerts  at  Tanglewood  this 
past  summer,  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
closed  its  1983-84  season  with  its  second  tour 
devoted  primarily  to  appearances  at  Europe's 
major  music  festivals.  From  Sunday,  26  August, 
through  Saturday,  8  September,  the  orchestra 
gave  eleven  concerts  in  eight  cities,  with  appear- 
ances at  the  festivals  of  Edinburgh,  Salzburg, 
Lucerne,  and  Berlin,  the  London  Proms,  and  in 
Munich,  Hamburg,  and  Amsterdam.  Featured 
soloists  with  the  orchestra  under  Seiji  Ozawa's 
direction  were  Yo-Yo  Ma  in  Dvorak's  Cello  Con- 
certo and  Strauss's  Don  Quixote,  and  sopranos 
Jessye  Norman  and  Edith  Wiens  in  Mahler's 
Resurrection  Symphony.  Tour  repertory  also 
included  the  Shostakovich  Symphony  No.  10,  the 
Beethoven  Fourth  Symphony,  the  Dvorak  New 
World  Symphony,  the  Haydn  B-flat  Concertante 
featuring  four  of  the  orchestra's  principal  play- 
ers, and  the  Brahms  Serenade  No.  1.  The  tour 
was  sponsored  in  part  by  a  group  of  "Friends" 
who  accompanied  the  orchestra  for  most  of  its 
itinerary.  The  orchestra's  first  tour  devoted  to 
European  festival  appearances  took  place  in 
1979. 


Planned  Giving  Seminars 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's  Development 
Office  has  once  again  scheduled  a  series  of 
planned  giving  seminars  to  be  conducted  by  con- 
sultant John  Brown  during  the  1984-85  fiscal 
year.  Topics  to  be  discussed  will  include  securities 
(31  October),  real  estate  (19  November),  life 
insurance  (21  January),  tangible  personal  prop- 
erty (28  February),  wills  and  bequests  (19 
March),  and  specialty  items  such  as  royalty  inter- 
ests and  limited  partnerships  (29  April).  In  addi- 
tion to  these  seminars,  Mr.  Brown  will  be  avail- 
able to  meet  with  prospects  and  to  work  with 
members  of  the  Development  Office  staff.  For 
further  information,  please  contact  Joyce 
Serwitz,  Assistant  Director  of  Development, 
at  (617)  266-1492,  ext.  132. 


NEA  to  BSO: 

$1  Million  Challenge  Grant 

The  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  announced 
on  10  October  that  it  has  awarded  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  a  challenge  grant  of 
$1  million  to  augment  its  endowment.  In  order 
to  earn  the  full  amount  of  the  grant,  the  BSO 
must  raise  a  total  of  $3  million  in  new  endow- 
ment funds  within  the  next  three  years. 

In  responding  to  the  NEA's  generous  gift, 
BSO  Board  President  Nelson  J.  Darling  com- 
mented: "We  are  extremely  pleased  that  the 
National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  has  shown  such 
strong  confidence  in  the  quality  of  the  orchestra 
and  the  support  of  its  friends.  This  is  the  largest 
grant  the  NEA  makes  available  to  a  symphony 
orchestra,  and  we  hope  that  the  BSO's  supporters  j 
will  respond  to  help  us  meet  this  challenge." 


BSO  to  Receive 

$25,000  Challenge  Grant 

From  Major  Canadian  Corporation 

BSO  Board  President  Nelson  J.  Darling 
announced  last  month  that  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  has  been  chosen  to  receive  a  $25,000 
matching  grant  from  The  Manufacturers  Life 
Insurance  Company,  one  of  the  largest  insurance 
and  investment  companies  in  North  America. 
Manufacturers  Life  traditionally  makes  a  contri- 
bution to  an  organization  in  the  city  where  its 
annual  international  Board  meeting  is  held, 
Boston  this  year,  the  week  of  15  October. 

E.  Sydney  Jackson,  President  of  Manufac- 
turers Life,  commented:  "Our  company  has  been 
contributing  to  the  arts  for  many  decades,  and  it 
is  with  great  pride  that  we  are  able  to  help 
support  one  of  the  world's  finest  orchestras. 
I  have  great  admiration  for  the  Boston 
Symphony." 
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BSO  Guests  on 
"Morning  Pro  Musica" 

Robert  L.  Lurtsema's  interviews  with  BSO  guest 
artists  continue  this  year  on  WGBH-FM-89.7's 
Morning  Pro  Musica.  Coming  up:  guest  con- 
ductor David  Zinman  on  Thursday,  1  November 
at  11;  guest  conductor  Yoel  Levi  on  Monday, 
5  November  at  11;  and  guitarist  Manuel 
Barrueco  on  Monday,  26  November  at  11. 
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BSO  Opening  Night 
sponsored  by  Sheraton 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's  1984  Open- 
ing Night  concert  on  10  October  was  sponsored 
by  the  Boston-based  Sheraton  hotel  system  in 
conjunction  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Associa- 
tion of  Volunteers.  We  are  grateful  to  Sheraton,  a 
subsidiary  of  ITT  Corporation,  and  which  oper- 
ates hotels  in  many  of  the  countries  where  the 
BSO  has  performed,  for  their  contribution  of 
$75,000  for  the  opening  night  festivities  in  Sym- 
phony Hall. 
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Announcing  the 
BSO  Corporate 
Enrichment  Program 

A  new  and  exclusive  program  has  been  created 
to  enhance  the  awareness  and  appreciation  of  the 
BSO's  business  and  professional  donors,  offering 
a  unique  insider's  view  of  the  BSO  through  a 
series  of  educational  events.  This  series  of  three 
events  includes  an  evening  backstage  and 
onstage  at  Symphony  Hall  with  BSO  concert- 
master  Malcolm  Lowe  and  other  orchestra  mem- 
bers (5  November);  a  closed  rehearsal  with  guest 
conductor  Kurt  Masur  (27  February);  and  an 
evening  focusing  on  business  and  management 
aspects  of  the  orchestra  with  members  of  the 
orchestra's  senior  management  team  on  hand  to 
discuss  their  roles  (3  April).  Each  evening 
includes  cocktails  and  dinner  and  concludes  at 
about  9  p.m.  The  series  is  limited  to  only  30  BSO 
corporate  donors  and  their  spouses  at  $150  per 
person,  with  tickets  restricted  to  one  pair  per 
company.  For  further  information,  please  call 
Eric  Sanders,  BSO  Director  of  Corporate 
Development,  at  (617)  266-1492,  ext.  138. 

Art  Exhibits  in  the 
Cabot-Cahners  Room 

Once  again  this  year,  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  is  pleased  to  announce  that  a  variety 
of  Boston-area  galleries,  museums,  schools,  and 
non-profit  artists'  organizations  will  display  their 
work  in  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room  on  the  first- 
balcony  level  of  Symphony  Hall.  During  the  first 
months  of  the  season,  the  following  organizations 

be  represented:  Kezar  Gallery  (8  October- 
5  November);  Thomas  Segal  Gallery  (5  Novem- 
ber-3  December);  Clark  Gallery  of  Lincoln 
(3  December-2  January). 
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Introducing  the 
Boston  Symphony 
Association  of  Volunteers 

After  nearly  three  years  of  planning,  the  new 
Boston  Symphony  Association  of  Volunteers 
became  a  reality  this  past  summer.  The  new 
Association  of  more  than  1,000  men  and  women 
was  formed  by  the  merger  of  the  BSO  Council 
and  Junior  Council  as  well  as  the  New  York, 
Rhode  Island,  and  Tanglewood  councils. 

The  Boston  Symphony's  1984-85  season — 
the  first  year  of  the  BSAV — will  find  Association 
members  actively  engaged  in  many  projects. 
Opening  Night,  Pre-Symphony  Luncheons  and 
Suppers,  the  Holiday  Gift  Shop,  Symphony  Mint 
sales,  "A  Salute  to  Symphony"  (formerly  the 
Musical  Marathon),  and  the  Opening  Night  of 
the  Boston  Pops'  100th  Birthday  Season  in 
1985 — these  are  just  a  few  of  the  projects  to 
which  Association  members  will  devote  their 
energy  during  the  year. 

Those  interested  in  becoming  members  of  the 
new  Boston  Symphony  Association  of  Volun- 
teers— both  men  and  women — may  call  the  Vol- 
unteer Office,  Symphony  Hall,  (617)  266-1492, 
ext.  178,  for  further  information. 

BSO  Gifts 

The  BSO  "Holiday"  Gift  Shop  will  be  open  from 
Tuesday,  6  November  through  the  week  of 
Christmas  Pops.  Located  on  the  Symphony  Hall's 
main  floor  in  the  Huntington  Avenue  lobby  near 
the  entrance  to  the  Cohen  Annex,  the  shop  will 
offer  a  wide  selection  of  new  and  popular  BSO 
gift  items.  New  items  include  a  high-flying  BSO 
kite,  fashion  suspenders  with  a  piano  motif,  and  a 
"Tea  and  Symphony"  tea  cozy. 

The  now  famous  Symphony  Mint  and  Bark — 
made  especially  for  the  BSO  by  Harbor  Sweets  of 
Marblehead,  and  the  inspiration  for  similar 
offerings  by  other  orchestras  throughout  the 
country — will  be  available  again  this  year.  So, 
too,  will  be  "The  Orchestra  Book,"  the  Boston 
Symphony  Cookbook,  and  the  Symphony  Tin 
(empty  or  with  mints).  The  Symphony  Mint 
Counter  is  located  on  the  main  floor  in  the 
Massachusetts  Avenue  corridor. 

Plan  to  visit  the  Holiday  Gift  Shop  and  the 
Symphony  Mint  Counter.  Take  advantage  of 
these  great  gift  ideas  for  friends  and  yourself  .  .  . 
and  benefit  the  BSO. 
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Seiji  Ozawa 
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The  1984-85  season  is  Seiji  Ozawa's  twelfth 
as  music  director  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra.  In  the  fall  of  1973  he  became  the 
orchestra's  thirteenth  music  director  since  it 
was  founded  in  1881. 

Born  in  1935  in  Shenyang,  China,  to 
Japanese  parents,  Mr.  Ozawa  studied  both 
Western  and  Oriental  music  as  a  child  and 
later  graduated  from  Tokyo's  Toho  School  of 
Music  with  first  prizes  in  composition  and  con- 
ducting. In  the  fall  of  1959  he  won  first  prize 
at  the  International  Competition  of  Orchestra 
Conductors,  Besancon,  France.  Charles 
Munch,  then  music  director  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  and  a  judge  at  the  competition, 
invited  him  to  Tanglewood  for  the  summer 
following,  and  he  there  won  the  Berkshire 
Music  Center's  highest  honor,  the 
Koussevitzky  Prize  for  outstanding  student 
conductor. 

While  working  with  Herbert  von  Karajan  in 
West  Berlin,  Mr.  Ozawa  came  to  the  attention 
of  Leonard  Bernstein,  whom  he  accompanied 
on  the  New  York  Philharmonic's  spring  1961 
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Japan  tour,  and  he  was  made  an  assistant 
conductor  of  that  orchestra  for  the  1961-62 
season.  His  first  professional  concert 
appearance  in  North  America  came  in  Janu- 
ary 1962  with  the  San  Francisco  Symphony 
Orchestra.  He  was  music  director  of  the 
Chicago  Symphony's  Ravinia  Festival  for  five 
summers  beginning  in  1964,  and  music 
director  for  four  seasons  of  the  Toronto  Sym- 
phony Orchestra,  a  post  he  relinquished  at  th< 
end  of  the  1968-69  season. 

Seiji  Ozawa  first  conducted  the  Boston  Syn 
phony  in  Symphony  Hall  in  January  1968;  h( 
had  previously  appeared  with  the  orchestra  f( 
four  summers  at  Tanglewood,  where  he 
became  an  artistic  director  in  1970.  In 
December  1970  he  began  his  inaugural  seaso 
as  conductor  and  music  director  of  the  San 
Francisco  Symphony  Orchestra.  The  music 
directorship  of  the  Boston  Symphony  followe< 
in  1973,  and  Mr.  Ozawa  resigned  his  San 
Francisco  position  in  the  spring  of  1976,  serv 
ing  as  music  advisor  there  for  the  1976-77 
season. 
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As  music  director  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra,  Mr.  Ozawa  has  strengthened  the 
orchestra's  reputation  internationally  as  well 
as  at  home,  beginning  with  concerts  on  the 
BSO's  1976  European  tour  and,  in  March 
1978,  on  a  nine-city  tour  of  Japan.  At  the 
invitation  of  the  Chinese  government,  Mr. 
Ozawa  then  spent  a  week  working  with  the 
Peking  Central  Philharmonic  Orchestra;  a 
year  later,  in  March  1979,  he  returned  to 
China  with  the  entire  Boston  Symphony  for 
a  significant  musical  and  cultural  exchange 
entailing  coaching,  study,  and  discussion  ses- 
sions with  Chinese  musicians,  as  well  as  con- 
cert performances.  Also  in  1979,  Mr.  Ozawa 
led  the  orchestra  on  its  first  tour  devoted 
exclusively  to  appearances  at  the  major  music 
festivals  of  Europe.  Seiji  Ozawa  and  the  Boston 
Symphony  celebrated  the  orchestra's  one- 
hundredth  birthday  with  a  fourteen-city  Amer- 
ican tour  in  March  1981  and  an  international 
tour  to  Japan,  France,  Germany,  Austria,  and 
England  in  October/November  that  same 
year.  Most  recently,  in  August/September 
1984,  Mr.  Ozawa  led  the  orchestra  in  a  two- 
and-one-half-week,  eleven-concert  tour  which 
included  appearances  at  the  music  festivals  of 
Edinburgh,  London,  Salzburg,  Lucerne,  and 
Berlin,  as  well  as  performances  in  Munich, 
Hamburg,  and  Amsterdam. 

Mr.  Ozawa  pursues  an  active  international 
career.  He  appears  regularly  with  the  Berlin 
Philharmonic,  the  Orchestre  de  Paris,  the 
French  National  Radio  Orchestra,  the  Vienna 
Philharmonic,  the  Philharmonia  of  London, 
and  the  New  Japan  Philharmonic.  His  operatic 
credits  include  Salzburg,  London's  Royal 
Opera  at  Covent  Garden,  La  Scala  in  Milan, 
and  the  Paris  Opera,  where  he  conducted  the 


world  premiere  of  Olivier  Messiaen's  opera 
St.  Francis  of  Assist  in  November  1983. 
Messiaen's  opera  was  subsequently  awarded 
the  Grand  Prix  de  la  Critique  1984  in  the 
category  of  French  world  premieres. 

Mr.  Ozawa  has  won  an  Emmy  for  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's  "Evening  at 
Symphony"  television  series.  His  award- 
winning  recordings  include  Berlioz's  Romeo  et 
Juliette,  Schoenberg's  Gurrelieder,  and  the 
Berg  and  Stravinsky  violin  concertos  with 
Itzhak  Perlman.  Other  recordings  with  the 
orchestra  include,  for  Philips,  Richard 
Strauss's  Also  sprach  Zarathustra  and  Ein 
Heldenleben,  Stravinsky's  Le  Sacre  du 
printemps,  Hoist's  The  Planets,  and  Mahler's 
Symphony  No.  8,  the  Symphony  of  a  Thou- 
sand. For  CBS,  he  has  recorded  music  of 
Ravel,  Berlioz,  and  Debussy  with  mezzo- 
soprano  Frederica  von  Stade  and  the  Men- 
delssohn Violin  Concerto  with  Isaac  Stern.  For 
Telarc,  he  has  recorded  the  complete  cycle  of 
Beethoven  piano  concertos  and  the  Choral 
Fantasy  with  Rudolf  Serkin.  Mr.  Ozawa  and 
the  orchestra  have  recorded  three  of  the 
works  commissioned  by  the  BSO  for  its  cen- 
tennial: Roger  Sessions's  Pulitzer  Prize- 
winning  Concerto  for  Orchestra  and  Andrzej 
Panufnik's  Sinfonia  Votiva  are  available  on 
Hyperion  records,  and  Peter  Lieberson's 
Piano  Concerto  has  been  taped  for  New  World 
records  with  soloist  Peter  Serkin.  For  Angel/ 
EMI,  he  and  the  orchestra  have  recorded 
Stravinsky's  Firebird  and,  with  soloist  Itzhak 
Perlman,  the  violin  concertos  of  Earl  Kim  and 
Robert  Starer.  Mr.  Ozawa  holds  honorary  Doc- 
tor of  Music  degrees  from  the  University  of 
Massachusetts  and  the  New  England  Conser- 
vatory of  Music. 
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the  Kennedy  Studios,  the  Harvard  Coop,  and 

the  Artist  Works  (B.U.  book  store) 
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Music  Directorship  endowed  by 
John  Moors  Cabot 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY 

ORCHESTRA 

1984/85 

First  Violins 

Malcolm  Lowe 

Concertmaster 
Charles  Munch  chair 

Emanuel  Borok 

Assistant  Concertmaster 
Helen  Horner  Mclntyre  chair 

Max  Hobart 

Robert  L.  Beal,  and 

Enid  and  Bruce  A.  Beal  chair 

Cecylia  Arzewski 

Edward  and  Bertha  C.  Rose  chair 

Bo  Youp  Hwang 

John  ana  Dorothy  Wilson  chair 

Max  Winder 
Harry  Dickson 

Forrest  Foster  Collier  chair 

Gottfried  Wilfinger 
Fredy  Ostrovsky 
Leo  Panasevich 

Carolyn  and  George  Rowland  chair 

Sheldon  Rotenberg 

Muriel  C.  Kasdon  and 
Marjorie  C.  Paley  chair 

Alfred  Schneider 
Raymond  Sird 
Ikuko  Mizuno 
Amnon  Levy 

Second  Violins 

Marylou  Speaker  Churchill 

Fahnestock  chair 

Vyacheslav  Uritsky 

Charlotte  and  Irving  W.  Rabb  chair 

Ronald  Knudsen 
Joseph  McGauley 
Leonard  Moss 
Laszlo  Nagy 

*  Michael  Vitale 

*  Harvey  Seigel 

*  Jerome  Rosen 

*  Sheila  Fiekowsky 

*  Gerald  Elias 

*  Ronan  Lefkowitz 

*  Nancy  Bracken 

*  Joel  Smirnoff 

*  Jennie  Shames 

*  Nisanne  Lowe 

*  Aza  Raykhtsaum 

*  Nancy  Mathis  DiNovo 


Violas 

Burton  Fine 

Charles  S.  Dana  chair 

Patricia  McCarty 

Anne  Stoneman  chair 

Ronald  Wilkison 
Robert  Barnes 
Jerome  Lipson 
Bernard  Kadinoff 
Joseph  Pietropaolo 
Michael  Zaretsky 
Marc  Jeanneret 
Betty  Benthin 

*  Lila  Brown 

*  Mark  Ludwig 

Cellos 

Jules  Eskin 

Philip  R.  Allen  chair 

Martha  Babcock 

Vernon  and  Marion  Alden  chair 

Mischa  Nieland 

Esther  S.  and  Joseph  M.  Shapiro  chair 

Jerome  Patterson 

*  Robert  Ripley 
Luis  Leguia 
Carol  Procter 
Ronald  Feldman 

*  Joel  Moerschel 

*  Jonathan  Miller 

*  Sato  Knudsen 

Basses 

Edwin  Barker 

Harold  D.  Hodgkinson  chair 

Lawrence  Wolfe 

Maria  Stata  chair 

Joseph  Hearne 
Bela  Wurtzler 
Leslie  Martin 
John  Salkowski 
John  Barwicki 

*  Robert  Olson 

*  James  Orleans 

Flutes 

Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer 

Walter  Piston  chair 

Fenwick  Smith 

Myra  and  Robert  Kraft  chair 

Leone  Buyse 

Piccolo 

Lois  Schaefer 

Evelyn  and  C.  Charles  Marran  chair 

Oboes 

Ralph  Gomberg 

Mildred  B.  Remis  chair 

Wayne  Rapier 
Alfred  Genovese 

English  Horn 

Laurence  Thorstenberg 

Phyllis  Knight  Beranek  chair 

Clarinets 

Harold  Wright 

Ann  S.M.  Banks  chair 


Thomas  Martin 

Peter  Hadcock 

E-flat  Clarinet 

Bass  Clarinet 

Craig  Nordstrom 

Bassoons 

Sherman  Walt 
Edward  A.  Taft  chair 

Roland  Small 

Matthew  Ruggiero 

Contrabassoon 

Richard  Plaster 

Horns 

Charles  Kavalovski 

Helen  SagoffSlosberg  chair 

Richard  Sebring 
Daniel  Katzen 
Jay  Wadenpfuhl 
Richard  Mackey 
Jonathan  Menkis 

Trumpets 

Charles  Schlueter 
Roger  Louis  Voisin  chair 

Andre  Come 

Charles  Daval 

Peter  Chapman 

Trombones 

Ronald  Barron 
J. P.  and  Mary  B.  Barger  chair 

Norman  Bolter 

Gordon  Hallberg 

Tuba 

Chester  Schmitz 

Margaret  and  William  C. 
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ousseau  chair 


Timpani 

Everett  Firth 

Sylvia  Shippen  Wells  chair 

Percussion 

Charles  Smith 

Arthur  Press 
Assistant  Timpanist 

Thomas  Gauger 

Frank  Epstein 

Harp 

Ann  Hobson  Pilot 

Willona  Henderson  Sinclair  chair 

Personnel  Managers 

William  Moyer 
Harry  Shapiro 

Librarians 

William  Shisler 
James  Harper 

Stage  Manager 

Position  endowed  by 
Angelica  Lloyd  Clagett 

Alfred  Robison 


*  Participating  in  a  system  of 
rotated  seating  within  each 
string  section. 


How  to  conduct  yourself 
on  Friday  night. 

Aficionados  of  classical  music  can  enjoy 

the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  every  Friday  night 

at  9  o'clock  on  WCRB 102. 5  FM.  Sponsored 

in  part  by  Honeywell. 

Honeywell 
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A  Brief  History  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 


For  many  years,  philanthropist,  Civil  War 
veteran,  and  amateur  musician  Henry  Lee 
Higginson  dreamed  of  founding  a  great  and 
permanent  orchestra  in  his  home  town  of 
Boston.  His  vision  approached  reality  in  the 
spring  of  1881,  and  on  22  October  that  year 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's  inaugural 
concert  took  place  under  the  direction  of  con- 
ductor Georg  Henschel.  For  nearly  twenty 
years,  symphony  concerts  were  held  in  the  old 
Boston  Music  Hall;  Symphony  Hall,  the 
orchestra's  present  home,  and  one  of  the 
world's  most  highly  regarded  concert  halls, 
was  opened  in  1900.  Henschel  was  succeeded 
by  a  series  of  German-born  and  -trained  con- 
ductors— Wilhelm  Gericke,  Arthur  Nikisch, 
Emil  Paur,  and  Max  Fiedler — culminating  in 
the  appointment  of  the  legendary  Karl  Muck, 
who  served  two  tenures  as  music  director, 
1906-08  and  1912-18.  Meanwhile,  in  July 
1885,  the  musicians  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
had  given  their  first  "Promenade"  concert, 
offering  both  music  and  refreshments,  and 


fulfilling  Major  Higginson's  wish  to  give 
"concerts  of  a  lighter  kind  of  music."  These 
concerts,  soon  to  be  given  in  the  springtime 
and  renamed  first  "Popular"  and  then 
"Pops,"  fast  became  a  tradition. 

During  the  orchestra's  first  decades,  there 
were  striking  moves  toward  expansion.  In 
1915,  the  orchestra  made  its  first  transconti- 
nental trip,  playing  thirteen  concerts  at  the 
Panama-Pacific  Exposition  in  San  Francisco. 
Becording,  begun  with  RCA  in  the  pioneering 
days  of  1917,  continued  with  increasing  fre- 
quency, as  did  radio  broadcasts  of  concerts. 
The  character  of  the  Boston  Symphony  was 
greatly  changed  in  1918,  when  Henri  Rabaud 
was  engaged  as  conductor;  he  was  succeeded 
the  following  season  by  Pierre  Monteux.  These 
appointments  marked  the  beginning  of  a 
French-oriented  tradition  which  would  be 
maintained,  even  during  the  Russian-born 
Serge  Koussevitzky's  time,  with  the  employ- 
ment of  many  French-trained  musicians. 


The  first  photograph,  actually  a  collage,  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  under  Georg 
Henschel,  taken  1882 
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Henry  Lee  Higginson 


Georg  Henschel 


The  Koussevitzky  era  began  in  1924.  His 
extraordinary  musicianship  and  electric  per- 
sonality proved  so  enduring  that  he  served  an  1 
unprecedented  term  of  twenty-five  years.  In 
1936,  Koussevitzky  led  the  orchestra's  first 
concerts  in  the  Berkshires,  and  a  year  later  he 
and  the  players  took  up  annual  summer  resi- 
dence at  Tanglewood.  Koussevitzky  passion- 
ately shared  Major  Higginson's  dream  of  "a 
good  honest  school  for  musicians,"  and  in 
1940  that  dream  was  realized  with  the  found- 
ing at  Tanglewood  of  the  Berkshire  Music 
Center,  a  unique  summer  music  academy  for 
young  artists.  To  broaden  public  awareness  of 
the  Music  Center's  activities  at  Tanglewood, 
the  Berkshire  Music  Center  will  be  known  as 
the  Tanglewood  Music  Center  beginning  with 
the  1985  session. 

Expansion  continued  in  other  areas  as  well. 
In  1929  the  free  Esplanade  concerts  on  the 
Charles  River  in  Boston  were  inaugurated  by 
Arthur  Fiedler,  who  had  been  a  member  of  the 
orchestra  since  1915  and  who  in  1930  became 
the  eighteenth  conductor  of  the  Boston  Pops,  a 
post  he  would  hold  for  half  a  century,  to  be 
succeeded  by  John  Williams  in  1980.  The 
Boston  Pops  will  celebrate  its  hundredth  birth- 
day in  1985  under  Mr.  Williams's  baton. 

Charles  Munch  followed  Koussevitzky  as 
music  director  in  1949.  Munch  continued 
Koussevitzky's  practice  of  supporting  contem- 
porary composers  and  introduced  much  music 
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from  the  French  repertory  to  this  country. 
During  his  tenure,  the  orchestra  toured  abroad 
for  the  first  time,  and  its  continuing  series  of 
Youth  Concerts  was  initiated.  Erich  Leinsdorf 
began  his  seven-year  term  as  music  director  in 
1962.  Leinsdorf  presented  numerous  pre- 
mieres, restored  many  forgotten  and  neglected 
works  to  the  repertory,  and,  like  his  two  prede- 
cessors, made  many  recordings  for  RCA;  in 
addition,  many  concerts  were  televised  under 
his  direction.  Leinsdorf  was  also  an  energetic 
director  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center,  and 
under  his  leadership  a  full-tuition  fellowship 
program  was  established.  Also  during  these 
years,  the  Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Players 
were  founded,  in  1964;  they  are  the  world's 
only  permanent  chamber  ensemble  made  up  of 
a  major  symphony  orchestra's  principal  play- 
ers. William  Steinberg  succeeded  Leinsdorf  in 
1969.  He  conducted  several  American  and 
world  premieres,  made  recordings  for 
Deutsche  Grammophon  and  RCA,  appeared 
regularly  on  television,  led  the  1971  European 
tour,  and  directed  concerts  on  the  east  coast, 
in  the  south,  and  in  the  mid-west. 

Seiji  Ozawa,  an  artistic  director  of  the 
Berkshire  Festival  since  1970,  became  the 
orchestra's  thirteenth  music  director  in  the  fall 
of  1973,  following  a  year  as  music  advisor. 
Now  in  his  twelfth  year  as  music  director,  Mr. 
Ozawa  has  continued  to  solidify  the  orchestra's 
reputation  at  home  and  abroad,  and  his  pro- 


gram of  centennial  commissions — from 
Sandor  Balassa,  Leonard  Bernstein,  John 
Corigliano,  Peter  Maxwell  Davies,  John 
Harbison,  Leon  Kirchner,  Peter  Lieberson, 
Donald  Martino,  Andrzej  Panufnik,  Roger 
Sessions,  Sir  Michael  Tippett,  and  Oily 
Wilson — on  the  occasion  of  the  orchestra's 
hundredth  birthday  has  reaffirmed  the  orches- 
tra's commitment  to  new  music.  Under  his 
direction,  the  orchestra  has  also  expanded  its 
recording  activities  to  include  releases  on  the 
Philips,  Telarc,  CBS,  Angel/EMI,  Hyperion, 
and  New  World  labels. 

From  its  earliest  days,  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  has  stood  for  imagination, 
enterprise,  and  the  highest  attainable  stan- 
dards. Today,  the  Boston  Symphony  Orches- 
tra, Inc.,  presents  more  than  250  concerts 
annually.  Attended  by  a  live  audience  of  nearly 
1.5  million,  the  orchestra's  performances  are 
heard  by  a  vast  national  and  international 
audience  through  the  media  of  radio,  tele- 
vision, and  recordings.  Its  annual  budget  has 
grown  from  Higginson's  projected  $115,000 
to  more  than  $20  million.  Its  preeminent  posi- 
tion in  the  world  of  music  is  due  not  only  to  the 
support  of  its  audiences  but  also  to  grants  from 
the  federal  and  state  governments,  and  to  the 
generosity  of  many  foundations,  businesses, 
and  individuals.  It  is  an  ensemble  that  has 
richly  fulfilled  Higginson's  vision  of  a  great 
and  permanent  orchestra  in  Boston. 


Charles  Munch 


Erich  Leinsdorf 
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A  Unit  of  Allied  Stores 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 

One  Hundred  and  Fourth  Season,  1984-85 


Friday,  12  October  at  2 
Saturday,  13  October  at  8 
Tuesday,  16  October  at  8 

SEIJI  OZAWA  conducting 


gr~^- 


J.S.  BACH 


WILSON 


SCHUMANN 


Prelude  and  Fugue  in  E-flat,  BWV  552, 

arranged  for  large  orchestra  by  Arnold  Schoenberg 
(commemorating  the  300th  anniversary  of  Bach's  birth) 

Sinfonia 

(world  premiere;  commissioned  by  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  for  its  centennial  and  supported  in  part  by 
a  generous  grant  from  the  Massachusetts  Council  on  the 
Arts  and  Humanities) 

J  =  ca.88 

Elegy  for  Oily  Wilson  Sr.  and  Calvin  Simmons 

(Slow,  j  =  ca.60) 
J  =  ca.ll2 


INTERMISSION 


Symphony  No.  3  in  E-flat,  Opus  97,  Rhenish 

Lebhaft  (Lively) 

Scherzo:  Sehr  massig  (Very  moderate) 

Nicht  schnell  (Not  fast) 

Feierlich  (Solemn) 

Lebhaft 


Saturday's  and  Tuesday's  concerts  will  end  about  9:50  and  Friday's  about  3:50. 

Philips,  Telarc,  CBS,  Deutsche  Grammophon,  Angel/EMI,  New  World,  Hyperion,  and  RCA  records 

Baldwin  piano 

Please  be  sure  the  electronic  signal  on  your  watch  or  pager  is  switched  off 
during  the  concert. 

The  program  books  for  the  Friday  series  are  given  in  loving  memory  of  Mrs.  Hugh  Bancroft 
by  her  daughters  Mrs.  A.  Werk  Cook  and  the  late  Mrs.  William  C.  Cox. 
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LOCATION 

The  Fairways  at  Chestnut  Hill  gives  you  downtown  Boston  from  the 
perfect  vantage  point:  within  sight  and  within  a  15- minute  drive.  You'll 
also  have  a  bricked  terrace  and  a  balcony  overlooking  a  golf  course, 
where  you  can  relax  and  look  back  on  the  day's  accomplishments. 

Sitting  pretty  is  just  one  of  the  advantages  of  owning  a  home  at 
The  Fairways.  We  invite  you  to  come  view  all  the  others. 

Two-bedroom  townhouses  with  study  from  $285,000.  Furnished  models  open  12-5 

seven  days  a  week,  or  by  appointment  From  Centre  Street  in  Newton  go  east 

on  Commonwealth  Avenue,  left  on  Hammond  Street  which  becomes  Woodchester 

Drive  which,  in  turn,  becomes  Algonquin  Road 

The  Fairways 

AT  CHESTNUT  HILL 


85  Algonquin  Road,  Newton  (617)965-8988 


Marketed  by: 


The  Condominium  Collaborative,  Inc. 


Jo. 

h 
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Johann  Sebastian  Bach 

Prelude  and  Fugue  in  E-flat,  BWV  552,  arranged  for  large  orchestra  by 
Arnold  Schoenberg 

Johann  Sebastian  Bach  was  born  in 
Eisenach,  Germany,  on  21  March  1685 
and  died  in  Leipzig  on  28  July  1750. 
The  Prelude  and  Fugue  in  E-flat,  num- 
bered 552  in  Schmieder's  catalogue  of 
Bach's  work,  was  published  as  part  of 
the  composer's  Clavier-Ubung  (Keyboard 
Exercises),  Part  HI,  issued  in  1739. 
Arnold  Schoenberg  was  born  in  Vienna 
on  13  September  1874  and  died  in  Los 
Angeles  on  13  July  1951.  He  began  his 
orchestral  version  of  Bach's  Prelude 
and  Fugue  in  Berlin  on  1  May  1928  and 
completed  it  on  11  October  that  year. 
Anton  Webern  conducted  the  first  per- 
formance in  Vienna  in  the  season  of 
1929-30.  Serge  Koussevitzky  intro- 
duced the  work  to  Boston  Symphony  audiences  on  28  February  1930.  Schoenberg 
himself  conducted  the  work  here  in  a  Cambridge  series  concert  in  January  1934;  two 
repetitions  in  Symphony  Hall  had  to  be  led  by  Richard  Bur  gin,  since  Schoenberg  was 
ill.  The  most  recent  performance  was  also  given  by  Bur  gin,  in  November  1943.  The 
arrangement  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  piccolos,  two  oboes,  two  English  horns,  two 
clarinets,  two  small  E-flat  clarinets,  two  bass  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  two  contrabas- 
soons,four  horns,  four  trumpets,  four  trombones,  tuba,  timpani,  triangle,  cymbals, 
glockenspiel,  xylophone,  bass  drum,  harp,  celesta,  and  strings. 

Clavier-Ubung  is  a  title  that  Bach  gave  to  several  of  his  keyboard  publications;  most  of 
the  works  involved  were  for  harpsichord.  The  series  began  in  1731  with  the  publication  of 
his  six  Partitas,  BWV  825-830  (though  each  of  the  works  had  been  published  individually 
earlier).  The  second  contribution  to  the  series  appeared  in  1735;  it  consisted  of  keyboard 
works  in  the  most  popular  styles,  including  the  Italian  Concerto  (BWV  971)  and  the 
Partita  in  the  French  Manner  (BWV  831).  Part  III  (1739)  was  the  only  volume  of  the 
Clavier-Ubung  to  be  devoted  to  the  organ;  the  series  concluded  with  the  fourth  and  final 
part  in  1742,  comprising  the  Goldberg  Variations  (BWV  988). 

Part  III  of  the  Clavier-Ubung  bears  the  full  title  "Third  part  of  the  Keyboard-Exercises, 
consisting  of  sundry  [chorale]  preludes  on  the  catechism  and  other  hymns  for  the  organ 
written  for  the  enjoyment  of  amateurs  and  in  particular  connoisseurs  of  such  work."  The 
volume  consists  of  twenty-seven  pieces,  of  which  twenty-one  are  chorale  preludes  and  four 
are  duets,  for  organ.  The  headpiece  of  the  entire  volume  is  a  large  prelude  in  E-flat  at  the 
beginning  of  the  book,  and  the  corresponding  tailpiece  is  a  fugue  in  E-flat  at  the  end. 
These  are  the  works  that  comprise  the  Prelude  and  Fugue  of  Schoenberg's  arrangement. 

Though  they  are  separated  in  the  published  work,  the  Prelude  and  Fugue  are  linked  by 
symbolic  emphasis  on  the  number  three,  which  Bach  employs  as  a  reference  to  the 
Trinity.  The  key  of  E-flat  calls  for  three  flats;  both  Prelude  and  Fugue  are  divided  into 
three  main  sections  and  present  three  themes.  In  the  case  of  the  fugue,  the  first  theme  is 
presented  (in  new  rhythmic  guise)  as  a  countermelody  to  each  of  the  other  two  themes.  It 
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is  this  theme  that  has  given  the  fugue  the  nickname  it  bears  in  English-speaking  countries 
of  "St.  Anne's  Fugue,"  since  it  is  closely  related  to  a  familiar  English  hymn  tune  supposed 
to  have  been  composed  by  Dr.  William  Croft  (1678-1727),  who  was  organist  of  St.  Anne's, 
Westminster,  at  the  time  the  tune  was  first  published  in  A  Supplement  to  the  New  Version 
of  the  Psalms  (Sixth  Edition,  1708)  as  the  hymn  tune  "St.  Anne's."  In  this  country  the 
tune  is  associated  with  a  Psalm  translation  of  Isaac  Watts,  published  in  1719: 

Our  God,  our  help  in  ages  past, 

Our  hope  for  years  to  come; 
Our  shelter  from  the  stormy  blast, 

And  our  eternal  home.* 

In  any  case,  the  nickname  is  meaningless  in  German  countries  where  the  hymn  tune  is 
unknown.  Bach's  melody  was  not  a  reference  to  a  chorale  melody  in  this  case,  but  rather  a 


*Many  hymnals  today  print  the  text  as  "0  God,  our  help 
Wesley  in  his  Psalms  and  Hymns  of  1737. 


This  emendation  was  made  by  John 


KIFTY-THIllU    SKAsON,    XI N  KTHK.N     HI XUKF.l)    TI11K TY-THRKK    AMI    THIRTY-FOIR 


FRIDAY  AFTERNOON,  JANUARY  12,  at  2.30  o'clock 

SATURDAY  EVENING,  JANUARY  13,  at  8.15  o'clock 


Schonberg 


Schonberg 


Arnold  Schonberg  Conducting 

Prelude  and  Fugue  in  F-flat  for  Organ  (Arranged 
for  Orchestra  by  Schonberg) 

••Verkliirte  Nacht"  ("Radiant  Night")  String  Sextet, 
Op.  4,  Arranged  for  String  Orchestra 


"Pelleas  und  Melisande."  Symphonic  Poem,  Op.  5 
(First  performance  tn  Boston) 


There  will  be  an  inrermission  after  "Verkliirte  Nacht" 


FOR  ANNUAL  REPORT  AND  APPEAL  SEE  PAGES  556,  557,  558,  559 


The  works  to  be  played  at  these  concerts  may  be  seen  in  the  Allen  A.   drown  Music 
Collection  erf  the  Boston  Public  Library  one  week  before  the  concert 


Due  to  illness,  Schoenberg  was  unable  to  conduct  this 
program  scheduled  for  January  1934  in  Symphony  Hall. 
Richard  Burgin  led  the  first  two  works,  which  remained 
unchanged.  Following  intermission,  Serge  Koussevitzky 
conducted  the  Brahms  First  Symphony. 
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malleable  contrapuntal  idea  that  happens  to  be  related  to  some  older  works  by  Renais- 
sance masters — though  this  is  surely  mere  accident. 

Schoenberg's  interest  in  Bach  was  profound  and  lifelong.  As  Alban  Berg  once  pointed 
out,  both  Schoenberg  and  Bach  lived  at  a  time  of  great  stylistic  upheaval  in  music,  and 
both  of  them  represented  a  tradition  of  perfect  technical  control  that  they  might  have 
looked  for  in  vain  among  most  of  the  composers  around  them.  Moreover,  in  the  case  of 
both  composers,  the  continuing  changes  of  musical  style  after  their  deaths  meant  that 
their  own  music  seemed  to  many  "up-to-date"  musicians  to  be  at  least  a  little  old- 
fashioned,  however  much  they  might  admit  that  it  was  well-crafted.  In  any  case, 
Schoenberg's  orchestration  pays  Bach's  organ  work  the  sincere  compliment  of  listening  to 
the  work  carefully  and  presenting  it  in  a  twentieth-century  orchestral  guise  that  is  not 
merely  meretricious  color  laid  on  like  a  thick  impasto  over  Bach's  sculpted  lines,  but 
which  actually  serves  to  underline  the  contrapuntal  structure  of  the  original  and  to 
highlight  its  motivic  detail.  Moreover,  Schoenberg's  orchestration — like  those  of 
Stokowski  and  other  musicians  whose  work  in  "modernizing"  the  Baroque  masters  is  now 
more  likely  to  be  sneered  at  than  respected — made  it  possible  for  many  concertgoers  of 
the  '20s  and  '30s  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  works  that  they  were  all  too  likely  to 
overlook  outside  of  their  symphony  subscriptions.  Surely  some  of  the  popularity  of  the 
Baroque  revival  is  due  to  the  work  of  Schoenberg  and  others  in  making  this  music  known 
to  large  general  audiences  a  half  century  ago. 

— Steven  Ledbetter 


Arnold  Schoenberg  in  the  late  1920s 
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THE  ART 

OF  LIVING 

WELL 

Private  condominium  residences 

with  the  amenities  of  a 

grand  luxe  hotel,  overlooking 

Boston's  Public  Garden. 


-Four 
Seasons 

Place 

FOUR  SEASONS  PLACE 

SALES  PAVILION 

270  BOYLSTON  STREET 

BOSTON,  MA  021 16 

BY  APPOINTMENT 

(617)338-4444 
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Oily  Wilson 

Sinfonia 

Oily  Woodrow  Wilson  was  born  in  St. 
Louis,  Missouri,  on  7  September  1937 
and  lives  in  Berkeley,  California.  His 
Sinfonia  was  commissioned  by  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  for  its  cen- 
tennial in  1981;  it  was  composed  during 
1983  and  1984.  The  title  page  notes 
that  Sinfonia  is  "Dedicated  to  Seiji 
Ozawa  and  the  Boston  Symphony 
1984. "  The  present  performances  are 
the  first.  The  score  calls  for  two  flutes 
and  bass  flute,  two  oboes  (second  dou- 
bling English  horn),  two  clarinets 
(second  doubling  bass  clarinet),  two 
bassoons  (second  doubling  contrabas- 
soon),four  horns,  three  trumpets,  three 
trombones  and  tuba,  timpani,  a  large 
and  varied  percussion  battery  divided  into  four  overlapping  groups  (Group  I:  three 
suspended  sizzle  cymbals,  three  suspended  cymbals,  medium-size  gong,  large  gong, 
large  tam-tam,  triangle,  antique  cymbals,  metal  rim  tambourine,  tubular  metal  wind 
chimes,  steel  drum,  xylophone;  Group  II:  bongo,  four  timbali,  conga,  snare  drum,  four 
Chinese  temple  blocks,  xylophone,  glockenspiel;  Group  III:  four  wood  drums,  vibra- 
phone, steel  drum,  metal  wind  chimes,  large  spring  coil,  four  cow  bells,  sleigh  bells, 
marimba;  Group  IV:  marimba,  glockenspiel,  bass  drum,  maracas,  large  swizzle 
cymbals,  small  gong,  medium  tam-tam  and  large  gong,  metal  wind  chimes,  sleigh 
bells,  snare  drum),  piano,  harp,  and  strings. 

Oily  Wilson's  background  is  as  broadly  varied  as  that  of  any  composer  before  the 
public  today.  A  native  of  the  Midwest,  he  pursued  his  early  musical  studies  first  in  his 
home  town  of  St.  Louis,  where  he  played  the  piano  and  earned  a  bachelor  of  music  degree 
at  Washington  University  in  1959.  He  then  proceeded  to  nearby  universities  for  graduate 
work — Illinois  for  his  master's  degree  in  1960,  and  Iowa  for  a  doctorate  in  1964.  His 
composition  teachers  included  Robert  Wykes,  Robert  Kelley,  and  Phillip  Bezanson.  He  is 
a  performer  on  the  piano  and  the  double  bass;  he  played  on  both  instruments  in  jazz 
groups  in  St.  Louis,  and  was  also  a  member  of  the  bass  section  of  the  St.  Louis  Philhar- 
monic Orchestra,  the  St.  Louis  Summer  Chamber  Players,  and  the  Cedar  Rapids 
Symphony  Orchestra. 

In  1967,  Oily  Wilson  returned  to  the  University  of  Illinois  to  study  electronic  music  at 
the  Studio  for  Experimental  Music.  This  work  bore  fruit  almost  at  once  in  his  composition 
Cetus,  which  was  entered  in  the  first  international  competition  for  electronic  composition 
sponsored  by  the  Arts  Council  at  Dartmouth  College — and  was  awarded  the  first  prize.  He 
has  continued  to  work  in  electronic  media,  though  not  to  the  exclusion  of  other  kinds  of 
composition. 

It  was  apparently  the  Dartmouth  prize  that  brought  him  to  the  attention  of  the  Fromm 
Music  Foundation  and  the  Berkshire  Music  Center,  through  whom  he  received  an  orches- 
tral commission  the  summer  of  1970.  The  result  was  Voices,  premiered  by  the  Berkshire 
Music  Center  Orchestra  under  the  direction  of  Gunther  Schuller  on  16  August  1970  and 
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repeated  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  under  the  direction  of  Seiji  Ozawa  in 
Symphony  Hall  and  Carnegie  Hall  in  February  1977.  Voices  is  the  only  work  by  Oily 
Wilson  to  have  been  previously  performed  by  the  BSO. 

In  the  same  year  that  Voices  was  premiered,  Wilson  joined  the  faculty  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  California  at  Berkeley,  having  earlier  taught  at  Florida  A&M  University  and 
Oberlin  College  Conservatory;  he  is  now  a  full  professor  at  Berkeley.  During  his  years  at 
Berkeley,  Wilson  has  received  numerous  awards  and  many  more  commissions.  He  won  a 
Guggenheim  Fellowship  in  1972  and  an  award  for  outstanding  achievement  in  music 
composition  from  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Letters  and  the  National  Institute  of 
Arts  and  Letters  in  1974,  and  a  second  Guggenheim  Fellowship  for  the  academic  year 
1977-78;  he  spent  part  of  1978  as  a  Visiting  Artist  at  the  American  Academy  in  Rome. 

In  addition  to  his  activity  as  a  composer,  Oily  Wilson  spent  the  1971-72  academic  year 
studying  African  music  in  West  Africa.  He  had  already  published  Black  Music  in  Our 
Culture  (Kent,  Ohio,  1970),  and  he  has  continued  to  write  scholarly  articles  on  African 
and  Afro- American  music,  notably  in  the  journal  The  Black  Perspective  in  Music. 

Oily  Wilson's  output  as  a  composer  covers  most  of  the  standard  chamber  music  genres 
(string  quartet,  sonata  for  violin  and  piano,  woodwind  quintet,  piano-violin-cello  trio,  and 
so  on)  as  well  as  unique  instrumental  combinations,  sometimes  with  electronic  sounds  as 
well.  He  has  written  for  solo  voice  and  for  chorus,  both  with  traditional  instruments  and 
with  electronic  sounds.  His  orchestral  works  have  been  performed  by  many  of  the  major 
symphony  orchestras  in  this  country. 

In  1980  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  announced  that  twelve  composers  had  been 
commissioned  to  write  a  work  for  the  orchestra  or  one  of  its  constituent  parts  in  cele- 
bration of  the  BSO's  100th  anniversary  in  1981.  The  works  were  to  be  composed  and 
performed  over  a  period  of  several  years.  Sinfonia  is  the  last  of  the  commissioned  works 
specifically  for  the  orchestra.* 

Although  he  uses  many  techniques  that  might  be  considered  avant-garde,  Wilson  is  not 
doctrinaire  in  his  composition.  Sinfonia  grows  organically,  the  opening  motive  sending  out 
shoots  that  become  new  tendrils  of  growth,  leading  into  further  elaborations.  The  first  two 
notes  plucked  in  the  strings  (B-flat  followed  by  B-natural  in  the  lower  octave)  are  a 
primary  motive;  it  is  extended  by  one  note  in  the  next  measure  (by  returning  to  the  upper 
B-flat),  this  time  in  an  aggressive  rhythm  that  will  mark  many  future  appearances.  These 
pitches  (B-flat,  B-natural,  B-flat)  in  different  octaves — and  later  transposed  to  other 
levels — provide  much  of  the  unifying  sound  of  the  piece,  whether  major  sevenths,  as  at 
the  beginning,  or  minor  seconds  later.  This  tiny  motive  can  often  be  heard  embedded  in 
the  longer  phrases  that  follow,  with  ornamental  decorations  swirling  around  the  nodal 
pitches.  Later  the  motive  grows  through  more  than  two  steps  of  the  semitone  relationship. 
This  motivic  consistency  employed  in  the  overlapping  series  of  "waves"  mentioned  by  the 
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*Of  the  twelve  works  commissioned,  nine  were  for  the  Boston  Symphony  (the  remainder  were  for 
the  Pops,  the  Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Players,  and  the  Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus).  The 
works  already  performed  by  the  BSO  include: 

(1981-82)  Leonard  Bernstein,  Divertimento  for  Orchestra;  Peter  Maxwell  Davies,  Symphony 
No.  2 

(1982-83)  Roger  Sessions,  Concerto  for  Orchestra;  Sandor  Balassa,  Calls  and  Cries;  Andrzej 
Panufnik,  Sinfonia  Votiva  (Symphony  No.  8);  Peter  Lieberson,  Piano  Concerto 

(1983-84)  John  Harbison,  Symphony  No.  1;  Sir  Michael  Tippett,  The  Mask  of  Time 
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composer  in  his  note  below  helps  to  account  for  the  evident  interrelationships  between  the 
movements  as  well,  however  different  they  may  be  in  expressive  character. 

— S.L. 


A  Note  by  the  Composer 


The  commentary  that  follows  was  provided  by  the  composer: 

Sinfonia  was  composed  over  an  extended  period  during  1983  and  1984  and  is  dedi- 
cated to  Seiji  Ozawa  and  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  The  title  Sinfonia  is  used  in  its 
original  sense:  that  is,  a  composition  for  a  large  instrumental  ensemble. 

The  first  movement  is  based  on  the  development  of  a  motivic  idea  presented  initially  at 
the  opening  of  the  piece.  This  motive  is  developed  gradually  primarily  by  the  woodwind 
instruments  against  a  shifting  harmonic  background  in  the  strings.  It  eventually  assumes 
the  proportions  of  an  extended  musical  idea,  only  to  be  interrupted  by  a  new  related,  but 
contrasting,  motivic  idea  which  undergoes  the  same  process.  The  result  is  the  unfolding  of 
a  large  musical  shape  that  evolves  somewhat  like  "waves,"  each  of  which  starts  as  an 
undeveloped  motive  that  gradually  becomes  an  extended  musical  idea  before  it  is 
interrupted  by  the  beginning  of  a  new  idea.  In  the  course  of  this  process,  each  successive 
"wave"  builds  toward  the  major  climactic  point  of  the  movement.  The  musical  material  of 
this  point  of  culmination  is  a  variant  of  the  original  motive  and  is  stated  in  the  entire 
orchestra.  Following  the  climactic  point,  the  movement  closes  with  a  brief  coda  that 
features  the  solo  clarinet. 

The  second  movement  is  an  Elegy  in  memory  of  my  father,  Oily  Wilson,  Sr.,  and  my 
friend,  the  extraordinarily  gifted  young  conductor,  Calvin  Simmons,  both  of  whom  died 
during  the  period  1982-83.  After  a  short  introduction,  the  work  proceeds  to  the  statement 
of  two  straightforward  melodic  ideas.  The  second  principal  melodic  statement  is  a  reinter- 
pretation  of  an  excerpt  from  an  orchestral  work  composed  for  and  premiered  by  Calvin 
Simmons  in  1981. 

The  third  movement  is  an  attempt  to  capture  the  essence  of  a  stylized  dance — a  dance 
whose  fundamental  nature  as  a  derivative  of  traditional  Afro-American  blues  gestures 
does  not  become  apparent  until  the  closing  measures  of  the  piece.  Thematically  the 
movement  contains  two  principal  ideas  which  alternate  with  one  another.  The  first  theme 
is  characterized  by  an  angular  melodic  line  presented  by  the  high  strings  and  woodwinds. 
The  second  theme  is  characterized  by  a  rhythmically  repetitive  figure  presented  by  the 
low  strings  and  horns  with  interjections  by  the  trombones  and  the  percussion  section. 
These  two  themes  interact  with  one  another  as  well  as  with  thematic  material  from  the 
first  movement,  gradually  establishing,  first,  the  fundamental  interrelationship  of  all  the 
ideas  and,  secondly,  the  basis  for  the  presentation  of  the  blues-like  material  that  brings  the 
movement  to  its  climax. 


Oily  Wilson 
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Please  return  this  form  along  with  check  payable  to: 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA,  Youth  Concerts  Subscription  Office, 

Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA  02115 
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Single  tickets,  if  available,  are  $5.00  each.  For  additional  information,  call 
Youth  Activities  at  266-1492.  Sorry.  No  pre-school  children  admitted. 


Robert  Schumann 

Symphony  No.  3  in  E-flat,  Opus  97,  Rhenish 


Robert  Alexander  Schumann  was  born 
in  Zwickau,  Saxony,  on  8  June  1810  and 
died  in  Endenich,  near  Bonn,  on  29  July 
1856.  He  composed  his  E-flat  symphony 
(published  as  the  Third,  though  it  was 
fourth  in  order  of  conception)  in 
Dusseldorf  between  2  November  and 
9  December  1850  and  conducted  the  first 
performance  in  Dusseldorf  on  6  Febru- 
ary 1851.  The  nickname  Rhenish  was 
used  by  Schumann  in  casual  reference  to 
the  work,  though  he  did  not  attach  it  to 
the  published  score.  The  symphony 
received  its  first  American  performance 
in  New  York  on  2  February  1869,  with 
Theodor  Eisfeld  conducting  the  Philhar- 
monic Society.  Carl  Zerrahn  introduced 
it  to  Boston  on  4  February  1869  in  a  concert  of  the  Harvard  Musical  Association.  Georg 
Henschel  led  the  first  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  performance  on  23  November  1883. 
The  Rhenish  has  since  been  performed  here  under  the  direction  ofWilhelm  Gericke, 
Arthur  Nikisch,  Emil  Paur,  Max  Fiedler,  Karl  Muck,  Pierre  Monteux,  Serge 
Koussevitzky,  Erich  Leinsdorf  Michael  Tilson  Thomas,  and,  most  recently,  in  January 
1976,  Andrew  Davis.  The  score  calls  for  flutes,  oboes,  clarinets,  and  bassoons  in  pairs, 
four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  timpani,  and  strings. 

Schumann's  biography  has  many  pages  detailing  periods  of  mental  instability, 
attempted  suicide,  and  eventual  madness.  But  the  picture  was  never  entirely  devoid  of  a 
bright  side,  and  when  Schumann  was  feeling  well,  he  composed  with  an  energy,  a  richness 
of  imagination,  and  a  sheer  speed  that  is  little  short  of  astonishing.  The  Rhenish 
Symphony  is  a  case  in  point.  The  Schumann  family  had  spent  the  last  half  of  the  1840s  in 
Dresden,  a  city  that  was  musically  conservative  and  rather  dull  (the  golden  years  of  the 
Dresden  opera  and  its  series  of  Richard  Strauss  premieres  were  a  half  century  in  the 
future).  After  five  years  there,  Schumann  had  few  real  friends  and  no  official  recognition. 
Despite  a  prolific  spell  now  and  then  during  that  period,  composition  was  often  difficult, 
and  he  nearly  gave  up  work  on  large-scale  instrumental  forms.  In  November  1849  he  was 
approached  with  the  suggestion  that  he  apply  for  the  soon- to-be-vacant  directorship  of  the 
municipal  orchestra  in  Dusseldorf.  After  temporizing  for  a  time  and  looking  for  something 
closer  to  Dresden,  Schumann  finally  accepted  the  post  and  moved  to  Dusseldorf  with  his 
family  at  the  beginning  of  September  1850. 

Almost  immediately  he  returned  to  composing  for  orchestra.  His  mood  must  have  been 
brighter  than  it  had  been  for  a  long  time,  since  his  work  proceeded  smoothly  and  with 
almost  effortless  ease.  He  began  a  cello  concerto  on  10  October,  completed  a  sketch 
before  the  week  was  out,  and  finished  the  full  score  in  another  week!  On  2  November, 
barely  a  week  after  finishing  the  concerto,  he  began  work  on  his  Third  Symphony.  Again 
progress  was  rapid.  Despite  the  interruption  of  a  visit  to  Cologne,  he  completed  the  sketch 
of  the  first  movement  in  a  week,  had  worked  out  the  scherzo  by  29  November,  and 
completed  the  entire  score  by  9  December!  The  character  of  the  music,  too,  bespeaks  a 
new  warmth  and  positive  outlook  in  Schumann's  life.  It  is  brimming  with  energy  and  color. 
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The  familiar  nickname  of  the  symphony  invites  the  listener  to  imagine  all  sorts  of 
images  of  the  mighty  Rhine,  its  scenery,  its  legends,  and  its  history.  But  Schumann  himself 
never  specified  a  program,  and  in  the  fourth  movement,  which  originally  bore  a  hint  as  to 
its  inspiration,  Schumann  suppressed  even  that  hint  from  publication.  More  important, 
though,  is  the  fact  that  this  symphony  finds  Schumann  at  the  height  of  his  powers, 
producing  a  first  movement  that  is  quite  likely  his  finest  single  symphonic  achievement. 
The  whole  work  suggests  vast  open  spaces  and  stretches  of  time,  though,  oddly  enough, 
the  Rhenish  actually  feels  to  be  about  the  same  length  as  Schumann's  other  sym- 
phonies— and  this  despite  the  fact  that  it  consists  of  five  movements  rather  than  four. 

The  very  opening  has  a  magnificent  breadth  brought  about  by  presenting  what  sounds 
like  a  theme  in  a  slow  3/2  meter,  though  by  the  end  of  the  first  phrase  the  3/2  melts  into 
a  whirling  waltz  apparently  at  double  speed.  The  extension  of  the  opening  sentence 
develops  that  characteristic  broad  rhythm  with  a  new,  faster  idea,  in  a  carefully  planned 
dialogue  that  cadences  finally  in  a  tender  contrasting  theme.  More  than  one  commentator 
has  noted  the  wonderful  continuity  of  Schumann's  thought  in  this  movement,  more  logical 
and  inevitable  than  ever  before,  and  compared  it  to  the  similar  character  of  Beethoven's 
symphony  in  E-flat,  the  Eroica,  which  evidently  stands  godfather  to  this  Romantic 
offspring.  The  development  section  of  the  first  movement  draws  upon  all  the  material  that 
has  been  heard  before,  worked  out  in  a  grand  harmonic  arc.  Eventually  Schumann  begins 
a  dominant  pedal  for  the  extended  build-up  to  the  thrilling  moment  of  recapitulation,  in 
full  orchestral  splendor,  with  the  four  horns  sounding  the  theme  in  unison  along  with  the 
flutes  and  violins.  A  new  idea  enlivens  the  energetic  coda. 


Robert  Schumann  in  silhouette 
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The  second  movement  is  called  a  "scherzo,"  but  the  tempo  marking  "Sehr  m'assig" 
("Very  moderate")  belies  that  title.  It  suggests  rather  a  slow  country  dance  of  the  handler 
type,  and  the  tunes  just  might  be  drawn  from  the  wealth  of  German  folk  song,  though  they 
are  really  Schumann's  own,  composed  in  homage  to  that  rich  body  of  song  that  was  such  a 
fundamental  part  of  his  musical  heritage.  In  its  formal  pattern,  too,  the  movement  is  not  a 
simple  scherzo,  which  usually  followed  a  simple  ABA  design.  This  one  seems  to  combine 
that  basic  pattern  with  elements  of  variation  form  and  of  sonata  development. 

The  third  movement  is  a  rather  short  slow  movement,  though  it  is  filled  with  intimate 
musical  poetry  in  gentle  melodic  ideas  that  run  throughout,  a  vein  of  Schumann's  musical 
thought  that  is  especially  characteristic  in  certain  of  the  songs  and  selected  pages  of  the 
piano  works.  Here  Schumann's  innermost  warmth  fills  the  entire  movement  from  begin- 
ning to  end. 

Shortly  after  arriving  in  Diisseldorf,  Robert  and  Clara  Schumann  traveled  down  the 
Rhine  to  Cologne,  where  they  witnessed  the  enthronement  of  the  Cardinal  Archbishop 
Geissel  on  30  September  1850,  and  where  Robert  was  especially  impressed  by  the 
gigantic  Gothic  cathedral,  then  still  unfinished  after  centuries  of  construction.  When 
writing  his  E-flat  symphony,  Schumann  recalled  the  experience  musically  in  the  fourth 
movement  (really  a  self-sufficient  introduction  to  the  finale),  which  he  labeled  "In  the 
character  of  a  solemn  ceremony,"  though  he  later  withdrew  even  this  much  of  a 
programmatic  hint.  It  is  rich  with  the  sounds  of  trombones  in  elaborate  contrapuntal  lines, 
using  devices  learned  during  Schumann's  lifelong  study  of  Bach  but  distilled  through  his 
own  Romantic  personality  into  something  utterly  individual  and  bearing  no  trace  of  the 
academy  about  it.  The  polyphonic  edifice,  with  its  learned  techniques  of  canon,  augmenta- 
tion, and  diminution,  provides  a  splendid  foil  to  the  bustle  and  energy  of  the  real  finale,  in 
which,  before  the  end,  palpable  references  to  the  polyphonic  theme  of  the  fourth 
movement — now  in  the  major  mode — and  the  very  opening  of  the  symphony  sum  up  the 
musical  world  of  Schumann's  Rhine  valley. 

— S.L. 
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More  .  .  . 

The  revolution  (no  tamer  word  will  suffice)  in  our  knowledge  of  Bach's  creative  activity 
due  to  the  researches  of  Alfred  Diirr  and  Georg  von  Dadelsen  (and  a  host  of  other  scholars 
after  them)  has  left  any  study  of  Bach  more  than  thirty  years  old  hopelessly  out  of  date, 
including,  unfortunately,  the  standard  Schmieder  catalogue  of  Bach's  works,  from  which 
we  get  our  BWV  numbers.  The  only  general  life-and- works  treatment  that  is  recent 
enough  to  have  taken  into  account  most  of  the  new  work  is  Karl  Geiringer's  Johann 
Sebastian  Bach:  Culmination  of  an  Era  (Oxford),  and  even  that  has  been  overtaken  by 
some  recent  discoveries.  There  will  no  doubt  be  many  new  publications — some  of  them 
perhaps  significant — as  Bach's  300th  birthday  arrives  next  March. 

H.H.  Stuckenschmidt's  Schoenberg  (Schirmer)  is  the  fullest  and  most  up-to-date  bio- 
graphical study,  but  it  says  little  about  the  music.  Discussion  of  Schoenberg  is  often 
tendentious  or  highly  technical,  but  Charles  Rosen's  Arnold  Schoenberg  (Viking  paper- 
back), a  general  introduction  aimed  at  that  mythological  creature  the  "intelligent 
layman,"  avoids  many  of  the  pitfalls.  Anthony  Payne's  Schoenberg  in  the  Oxford  Studies 
of  Composers  (Oxford  paperback)  is  a  fine  discussion  in  rather  more  technical  detail. 
There  is  little  discussion  of  any  sort  of  Schoenberg's  Bach  orchestration,  and  there  seems 
to  be  no  available  recording  either. 

The  best  places  to  find  more  information  on  Oily  Wilson  are  in  the  recent  new  edition  of 
Eileen  Southern's  The  Music  of  Black  Americans  (Norton)  and  in  an  interview  published 
in  The  Black  Composer  Speaks,  edited  by  David  Baker  (Scarecrow  Press,  Metuchen, 
New  Jersey).  Only  one  of  Oily  Wilson's  orchestral  scores  has  been  recorded  to  date,  and 
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that  one  is  not  currently  available.  Akwan  for  piano,  electric  piano,  and  orchestra  was 
recorded  by  the  Baltimore  Symphony  Orchestra  under  the  direction  of  Paul  Freeman  for 
a  distinguished  series  of  recordings,  unfortunately  now  deleted,  devoted  to  the  music  of 
black  composers  (Columbia).  Of  the  works  that  are  available  on  records,  most  involve  the 
combination  of  traditional  instruments  (or  voice)  with  electronics.  Three  different  discs  on 
the  enterprising  CRI  label  contain  performances  of  Wilson's  Echoes,  for  clarinet  and 
tape,  of  Sometimes,  for  tenor  and  tape,  and  of  Piece  for  Four,  for  flute,  trumpet,  piano, 
and  double  bass.  Natalie  Hinderas  has  recorded  Piano  Pieces  for  piano  and  tape  on 
Desto.  More  difficult  to  find  is  a  performance  of  In  Memoriam — Martin  Luther  King  for 
chorus  and  tape  recorded  by  the  Oberlin  College  Choir  on  Oberlin  Records. 

The  article  on  Robert  Schumann  in  The  New  Grove,  by  Gerald  Abraham,  is  very  fine. 
Hans  Gal's  Schumann  Orchestral  Music  in  the  BBC  Music  Guides  (University  of 
Washington  paperback)  is  one  of  the  best  volumes  in  that  fine  series;  it  contains  a  brief  but 
informative  discussion  of  each  of  the  symphonies.  Robert  Schumann:  the  Man  and  His 
Music,  edited  by  Alan  Walker  (Barnes  &  Noble),  is  a  symposium  with  many  interesting 
things,  among  them  an  enthusiastic  chapter  on  the  orchestral  music  by  Brian  Schlotel. 
Donald  Francis  Tovey  discusses  the  E-flat  symphony  in  Essays  in  Musical  Analysis 
(Oxford  paperback).  The  most  recent  discussion  of  problems  inherent  in  Schumann's 
much-criticized  treatment  of  the  orchestra  is  Stephen  Walsh's  article,  "Schumann's 
Orchestration:  Function  and  Effect"  in  the  Musical  Newsletter  for  July  1972.  Among 
recordings  of  the  Schumann  symphonies,  Kurt  Masur's  recordings  with  the  Gewandhaus 
Orchestra  of  Leipzig  are  available  in  this  country  only  by  mail  order  from  the  Musical 
Heritage  Society,  14  Park  Road,  Tinton  Falls,  NJ  07724.  Rafael  Kubelik's  recent  set  of 
all  four  (plus  the  Manfred  Overture)  with  the  Bavarian  Radio  Symphony  Orchestra  (CBS) 
is  particularly  splendid  (it  has  the  special  advantage  of  being  recorded  with  the  orchestra 
in  the  standard  nineteenth-century  seating  position — with  second  violins  on  the  right 
that  the  interplay  of  violin  parts  makes  the  spatial  effect  that  the  composer  intended). 
Daniel  Barenboim's  fine  performance  with  the  Chicago  Symphony  is  available  either  in  a 
set  containing  the  four  symphonies  as  well  as  the  Conzertstuck  for  four  horns  and 
orchestra  and  the  Manfred  Overture,  or  as  a  single  disc  (DG).  Leonard  Bernstein's  set 
with  the  New  York  Philharmonic  is  also  very  fine  (CBS). 
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Handicapped  kids  have  a  lot  to  give 

x        and  the  (Dotting  School  has  a  lot  to  give  handicapped  children. 
We  are  a  12-year  day  school  providing  quality  education, 
I     medical  support  services,  and  pre-vocational  training  to  physically 
handicapped  boys  and  girls.  Support  services  include  occupational, 
physical  and  speech  therapies,  counselling,  vision  and  dental 
clinics,  and  fulltime  nursing  supervision.  Computer-based 
learning  programs,  summer  camping,  adapted  physical  education, 
art,  music  and  training  for  independent  living  help  students  develop 
daily  living  and  social  skills  and  increased  self-esteem.  If  you 
know  a  child  we  can  help,  please  pass  the  word.  Call  or  write 
Dr.  Carl  W.  Mores,  Superintendent,  Cotting  School  for  Handicapped 
Children,  241  St.  Botolph  Street,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02115 
(617)  536-9632. 

Cotting  School  for  Handicapped  Children 

is  a  private,  non-profit  Ch.  766-approved  institution, 
supported  primarily  by  gifts,  grants,  legacies  and  bequests. 
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*Newsome  &  Company 

Peter  G.  Osgood 

Aerospace 

NORTHROP  CORPORATION 
Thomas  V.  Jones 

PNEUMO  CORPORATION 
Gerard  A.  Fulham 

Apparel 

*Knapp  King  Size  Corporation 
Winthrop  A.  Short 

William  Carter  Company 
Leo  J.  Feuer 

Architecture/  Design 

Jung/Brannin  Associates,  Inc. 
Yu  Sing  Jung 

Selame  Design 
Joe  Selame 

Banking 

BANK  OF  BOSTON 
William  L.  Brown 

BANK  OF  NEW  ENGLAND 
Peter  H.  McCormick 


BAYBANKS,  INC. 
William  M.  Crozier,  Jr. 

*  Citicorp  (USA),  Inc. 
Walter  E.  Mercer 

Coolidge  Bank  &  Trust  Company 
Charles  W  Morash 

Framingham  Trust  Company 
William  A.  Anastos 

Mutual  Bank 
Keith  G.  Willoughby 

Rockland  Trust  Cornpany 
John  F.  Spence,  Jr. 

SHAWMUT  BANK  OF 
BOSTON 

William  F.  Craig 

United  States  Trust  Company 
James  V.  Sidell 

Building/  Contracting 

J.F.  White  Contracting  Company 
Thomas  J.  White 

Consulting/  Management 

ADVANCED  MANAGEMENT 
ASSOCIATES,  INC. 
Harvey  Chet  Krentzman 

BLP  Associates 
Bernard  L.  Plansky 

BOSTON  CONSULTING 
GROUP,  INC. 
Arthur  R  Contas 

Rath  &  Strong,  Inc. 
Arnold  0.  Putnam 

Small  Business  Foundation  of 
America,  Inc. 
Richard  Giesser 

Education 

*Bentley  College 

Gregory  H.  Adamian 
STANLEY  H.  KAPLAN 
EDUCATIONAL  CENTER 

Susan  B.  Kaplan 

Electronics 

*Parlex  Corporation 
Herbert  W  Pollack 

*  Signal  Technology  Corporation 
William  Cook 
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Employment 

*  Emerson  Personnel 
Rhoda  Warren 

Robert  Kleven  &  Company,  Inc. 
Robert  Kleven 

Russell  Reynolds  Associates,  Inc. 
Jack  H.  Vernon 

*TAD  Technical  Services  Corp. 
David  J.  McGrath,  Jr. 

Energy 

Buckley  &  Scott  Company 
Charles  H.  Downey 

*HCW  Oil  &  Gas  Company,  Inc. 
John  M.  Plukas 
HatofTs 
Stanley  Hatoff 

MOBIL  CHEMICAL 
CORPORATION 
Rawleigh  Warner,  Jr. 

Yankee  Oil  &  Gas,  Inc. 
Paul  J.  Montle 

Finance 

Chase  Manhattan  Corporation 
Robert  M.  Jorgensen 

*Farrell,  Healer  &  Company,  Inc. 
Richard  Farrell 

*The  First  Boston  Corporation 
George  L.  Shinn 

Kaufman  &  Company 
Sumner  Kaufman 

*  Leach  &  Garner 
Philip  Leach 

*Narragansett  Capital 
Corporation 
Arthur  D.  Little 

TA  ASSOCIATES 
Peter  A.  Brooke 

Food/  Hotel/  Restaurant 

♦Boston  Park  Plaza  Hotel  & 
Towers 
Roger  A.  Saunders 

Boston  Showcase  Company 
Jason  Starr 

CREATIVE  GOURMETS  LTD. 
Stephen  E.  Elmont 

Dunkin'  Donuts,  Inc. 
Robert  M.  Rosenberg 


where  handcraftsmanship 

aw      is  a  tradition 


upstairsW*^...Main  Street,  Concord,  MA 
Mon.SEho-5     ~~Yd.  (617)  371-1088 


2^. 


A     ooutheast     Asian     Ipeat 


tg^MANDALAY 

BURMESE  RESTAURANT 


•Celebrates    lenth   Year* 

329  Huntington  Avenue,  Boston.  247-2111 

Two  Blocks  West  of  Symphony  HaH  -  Reservations  Suggested 


We  know  a 
good  investment 

when  we  hear 

one. 


Let's  all  support  the  BSO.  Tucker,  Anthony  &  R.L.  Day,  Inc. 

Serving  investors  in  33  offices  in  the  U.S.  Since  1892. 

One  Beacon  Street,  Boston  (617)  725-2000. 

Tucker  Anthony 

A  John  Hancock  Company 
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*  Howard  Johnson  Company 
G.  Michael  Hostage 

Inncorp,  Ltd. 
Harry  Axelrod 

*Johnson,  O'Hare  Company,  Inc. 
Harry  O'Hare 

*ODonnell-Usen  Fisheries 
Corporation 
Irving  Usen 

RED  LION  INN 
John  H.  Fitzpatrick 

Roberts  and  Associates 
Warren  Pierce 

THE  SHERATON 
CORPORATION 

John  Kapioltas 

Silenus  Wines,  Inc. 
James  B.  Hangstefer 

Sonesta  International  Hotels 
Corporation 
Paul  Sonnabend 

THE  STOP  &  SHOP 
COMPANIES,  INC. 

Avram  J.  Goldberg 

THE  WESTIN  HOTEL 
Bodo  Lemke 

Furnishings/  Housewares 

COUNTRY  CURTAINS 
Jane  P.  Fitzpatrick 

High  Technology /Computers 

Analytical  Systems  Engineering 
Corporation 
Michael  B.  Rukin 

Aritech  Corporation 
James  A.  Synk 

Automatic  Data  Processing 
Josh  Weston 

*Computer  Partners,  Inc. 
Paul  J.  Crowley 

*Data  Packaging  Corporation 
Otto  Morningstar 

*Epsilon  Data  Management,  Inc. 
Thomas  0.  Jones 

General  Eastern  Instruments 
Corporation 
Pieter  R.  Wiederhold 

*  Helix  Technology  Corporation 
"    Frank  Gabron 

IBM  CORPORATION 
Paul  J.  Palmer 


POLAROID  CORPORATION 
William  J.  McCune,  Jr. 

RAYTHEON  COMPANY 

Thomas  L.  Phillips 

*Systems  Engineering  & 
Manufacturing  Corporation 
Steven  Baker 

*Transitron  Electric  Corporation 
David  Bakalar 

Insurance 

Arkwright-Boston  Insurance 
Frederick  J.  Bumpus 

*  Cameron  &  Colby  Company, 
Inc. 

Lynford  M.  Richardson 

*Commercial  Union  Assurance 
Companies 
Howard  H.  Ward 

*  Frank  B.  Hall  &  Company  of 
Massachusetts,  Inc. 

John  B.  Pepper 

JOHN  HANCOCK  MUTUAL 
LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 
E.  James  Morton 

LIBERTY  MUTUAL 
INSURANCE  COMPANY 
Melvin  B.  Bradshaw 

NEW  ENGLAND  MUTUAL 
LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 
Edward  E.  Phillips 

PRUDENTIAL  INSURANCE 
COMPANY  OF  AMERICA 
Robert  J.  Scales 

Sun  Life  Assurance  Company  of 
Canada 
John  D.  McNeil 

Investments 

*ABD  Securities  Corporation 
Theodor  Schmidt-Scheuber 

Amoskeag  Company 
Joseph  B.  Ely 

BLYTH  EASTMAN  PAINE 
WEBBER  INC. 
James  F  Cleary 

*E.F.  Hutton  &  Company,  Inc. 
S.  Paul  Crabtree 

Goldman,  Sachs  &  Company 
Stephen  B.  Kay 

Kensington  Investment 
Company 
Alan  E.  Lewis 
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*Loomis  Sayles  &  Company 
Robert  L.  Kemp 

Moseley,  Hallgarten,  Estabrook 
&  Weeden,  Inc. 
Fred  S.  Moseley 

*Tucker,  Anthony  &  R.L.  Day, 
Inc. 
Gerald  Segel 

*  Woodstock  Corporation 
Frank  B.  Condon 

Legal 

Gadsby  &  Hannah 
Jeffrey  P.  Somers 

Goldstein  &  Manello 
Richard  J.  Snyder 

*Herrick  &  Smith 
Malcolm  D.  Perkins 

Nissenbaum  Law  Offices 
Gerald  L.  Nissenbaum 

Manufacturing 

Acushnet  Company 
John  T.  Ludes 

Bell  Manufacturing  Company 
Irving  W.  Bell 

Checon  Corporation 
Donald  E.  Conaway 

Dennison  Manufacturing 
Company 
Nelson  S.  Gifford 

Econocorp,  Inc. 
Richard  G.  Lee 

FLEXcon  Company,  Inc. 
Mark  R.  Ungerer 

GENERAL  ELECTRIC 
COMPANY 
John  F.  Welch,  Jr. 

GENERAL  ELECTRIC 
COMPANY/LYNN 
James  R  Krebs 

GILLETTE  COMPANY 
Colman  M.  Mockler,  Jr. 

Guzovsky  Electrical  Corporation 
Edward  Guzovsky 

Inland  Steel-Ryerson 
Foundation,  Inc. 
Robert  L.  Atkinson 

Kendall  Company 
J.  Dale  Sherratt 

L.E.  Mason  Company 
Harvey  B.  Berman 
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CAFE  AMALFI 

ITALIAN  RESTAURANT 

8-10  WESTLAND  AVENUE 
BOSTON,  MASS./ 536-6396 


We  invite  you  to  join  us  before  or 

after  Symphony  for  a  fine  dining 

experience. 

We're  so  close  you  can  almost  hear 

the  music! 


Lunch  - 11:30  -  3  pm 
Dinner  -  5  -11pm 

BAR  SPECIALS-*  -  6  pm 
10  -  12  pm 

SPECIAL  FUNCTIONS  and 

LARGE  GROUPS  ACCOMMODATED 

RESERVATIONS  RECOMMENDED 


National  Lumber  Company 

Louis  I.  Kaitz 

NEW  ENGLAND  BUSINESS 
SERVICE,  INC. 

Richard  H.  Rhoads 

Norton  Company 
Donald  R.  Melville 

♦Packaging  Industries,  Inc. 
John  D.  Bambara 
Parker  Brothers 
Richard  E.  Stearns 

♦Plymouth  Rubber  Company,  Inc. 
Maurice  J.  Hamilburg 
Scully  Signal  Company 
Robert  G.  Scully 

♦Simplex  Time  Recorder 
Company 

Glenn  R.  Peterson 
Superior  Pet  Products,  Inc. 

Richard  J.  Phelps 
♦Towle  Manufacturing  Company 
Leonard  Florence 

♦Trina,  Inc. 

Thomas  L.  Easton 
Webster  Spring  Company,  Inc. 
A.M.  Levine 

Wellman,  Inc. 
Arthur  0.  Wellman,  Jr. 

Media 

BOSTON  GLOBE/ 


AFFILIATED  PUBLICATIONS 
William  0.  Taylor 

*  Boston  Herald 
Patrick  J.  Purcell 
General  Cinema  Corporation 
Richard  A.  Smith 

*WBZ-TV  4 
Thomas  L.  Goodgame 

WCIB-FM 

Lawrence  K.  Justice 

WCRB/CHARLES  RIVER 
I  BROADCASTING,  INC. 
Richard  L.  Kaye 

WCVB-TV  5 

S.  James  Coppersmith 

I^WNEV-TV  7 /New  England 
I  Television 
!    Seymour  L.  Yanoff 
I  Westinghouse  Broadcasting  & 
I  Cable,  Inc. 
,    Lawrence  P.  Fraiberg 

i  Musical  Instruments 


♦Baldwin  Piano  &  Organ 
Company 

R.S.  Harrison 
Avedis  Zildjian  Company 
Armand  Zildjian 

Printing/ Publishing 
♦ADCO  Publishing  Company,  Inc. 

Samuel  Gornnkle 
Bowne  of  Boston 

William  Gallant 
CAHNERS  PUBLISHING 
COMPANY,  INC. 

Norman  L.  Cahners 

CLARK-FRANKLIN- 
KINGSTON  PRESS 
Lawrence  Dress 

Customforms,  Inc. 
David  A.  Granoff 

♦Daniels  Printing  Company 
Lee  Daniels 

HOUGHTON  MIFFLIN 
COMPANY 
Marlowe  G.  Teig 

♦Label  Art,  Inc. 
J.  William' Flynn 

McGraw  Hill,  Inc. 
Joseph  L.  Dionne 

Real  Estate/ Development 

Combined  Properties,  Inc. 

Stanton  L.  Black 
Corcoran  Mullins  Jennison,  Inc. 

Joseph  Corcoran 
Hilon  Development  Corporation 

Haim  Eliachar 

Northland  Investment 
Corporation 
Robert  A.  Danziger 

Stanmar,  Inc. 
Stanley  W.  Snider 

URBAN  INVESTMENT  & 
DEVELOPMENT  COMPANY/ 
COPLEY  PLACE 
R.K.  Umscheid 

Retailing 

WM.  FILENE'S  &  SONS 
COMPANY 
Michael  J.  Babcock 

Hills  Department  Stores 
Stephen  A.  Goldberger 

Jordan  Marsh  Company 
Elliot  Stone 
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Kay  Bee  Toy  &  Hobby  Shops, 
Inc. 
Howard  Kaufman 

Marshall's,  Inc. 
Frank  H.  Brenton 

♦Saks  Fifth  Avenue 
Robert  J.  Hoffman 
Stuart's  Department  Stores,  Inc. 
Paul  Cammarano 

♦Zayre  Corporation 
Maurice  Segall 

Science /Medical 

♦Charles  River  Breeding 
Laboratories,  Inc. 

Henry  L.  Foster 
Damon  Corporation 

David  I.  Kosowsky 
Hospital  Corporation  of  America 
HCA  Foundation 

Donald  E.  Strange 

Shoes 

♦Jones  &  Vining,  Inc. 

Sven  Vaule,  Jr. 
♦Mercury  International  Trading 
Corporation 

Irving  Wiseman 
MORSE  SHOE,  INC. 
Kenneth  C.  Cummins 

THE  SPENCER  COMPANIES, 
INC. 
C.  Charles  Marran 

STRIDE  RITE  CORPORATION 
Arnold  S.  Hiatt 

Software /Information  Services 

Henco  Software,  Inc. 

Henry  Cochran 
Interactive  Data  Corporation 

Carl  G.  Wolf 

Travel/  Transportation 

♦Heritage  Travel 

Donald  Sohn 
♦The  Trans-Lease  Group 

John  J.  McCarthy,  Jr. 

Utilities 

BOSTON  EDISON  COMPANY 

Thomas  J.  Galligan,  Jr. 
♦Eastern  Gas  &  Fuel  Associates 

William  J.  Pruyn 
NEW  ENGLAND  TELEPHONE 

Gerry  Freche 
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The  following  Members  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts High  Technology  Council 
support  the  BSO  through  the  BSO 
Business  &  Professional  Leadership 
Program: 


Alpha  Industries,  Inc. 
George  S.  Kariotis 

ANALOG  DEVICES,  INC. 

Ray  Stata 
The  Analytic  Sciences 
Corporation 

Arthur  Gelb 
*Augat,  Inc. 

Roger  D.  Wellington 
Barry  Wright  Corporation 

Ralph  Z.  Sorenson 
♦Bolt  Beranek  and  Newman  Inc. 

Stephen  Levy 
Computervision  Corporation 

Martin  Allen 
*Cullinet  Software,  Inc. 

John  J.  Cullinane 

DIGITAL  EQUIPMENT 
CORPORATION 
Kenneth  H.  Olsen 


DYNATECH  CORPORATION 
J. P.  Barger 
EPSCO,  Inc. 

Wayne  P.  Coffin 
Foxboro  Company 

Earle  W.  Pitt 
GCA  Corporation 

Milton  Greenberg 
GTE  ELECTRICAL 
PRODUCTS 

Dean  T.  Langford 
*GenRad  Foundation 

Lynn  Smoker 
*Haemonetics,  Inc. 

John  F.  White 
Honeywell  Information  Systems 

Warren  G.  Sprague 
Instron  Corporation 

Harold  Hindman 
♦Arthur  D.  Little,  Inc. 

John  F.  Magee 


M/A-COM,  INC. 

Vessarios  G.  Chigas 
Massachusetts  High  Technology 
Council,  Inc. 

Howard  P.  Foley 
Millipore  Corporation 

Dimitri  d'Arbeloff 
PRIME  COMPUTER,  INC. 

Joe  M.  Henson 
♦Printed  Circuit  Corporation 

Peter  Sarmanian 
SofTech,  Inc. 

Justus  Lowe,  Jr. 
TERADYNE,  INC. 

Alexander  V.  d'Arbeloff 
Thermo  Electron  Corporation 

George  N.  Hatsopoulos 

Unitrode  Corporation 
George  M.  Berman 

WANG  LABORATORIES,  INC. 
An  Wang 


CODINTHIAs 

Gallery  of  Needle  Arts 

HAND  PAINTED  CANVASSES 
CUSTOM  DESIGNS 
KNITTING  YARNS 

1160  BOYLSTON  STREET,  CHESNUT  HILL  MA  02167,  (617)  277-7111 
HOURS:  10:00  A.M.  TO  4:30  P.M.     MONDAY  THROUGH  SATURDAY 
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T, 


he  principals  of  Dumont 
Kiradjieff  &  Moriarty  invite 
you  to  tap  the  expertise  which 
has  built  our  firm's  success  in 
the  placement  of  professional 
and  managerial  people 
throughout  New  England. 

DUMONT 

KIRADJIEFF  79  Milk  Street 

&MORIARTY       Bos^ MA 
EMPLOYMENT    ™51  9212 
CONSULTING       l617)4519^ 


Watermill 
Center 


The  Building . . .  Dramatic 

The  Set ring . . . Superb 

The  Location  . . .  Unparalleled 

Watermill  Center.  An  outstanding 
corporate  address.  Six  stories,  206,000 
square  feet  of  first-class  office  space 
overlooking  the  Stoney  Brook  Reservoir 
and  the  Charles  River.  Landscaped  ter- 
races with  views  of  the  Boston  skyline. 
Dramatic  three-story  atrium  lobby  with 
accents  of  oak,  polished  steel,  interior 
balconies  and  suspended  walkways. 

Watermill  Center.  Highly  visible  from 
Route  128  in  Waltham,  MA.  Less  than  a 
mile  from  the  intersection  of  the  Mass. 
Pike  and  Route  128  near  the  Newton 
Marriott.  Fifteen  minutes  from  Logan 
Airport  and  Downtown  Boston.  Sur- 
rounded by  some  of  the  Boston  area's 
most  desirable  residential  communities. 
With  corporate  neighbors  like  Control 
Data,  Digital,  GTH,  GenRad, Hewlett- 
Packard,  Honeywell,  Nixdorf,  Polaroid 
and  Raytheon. 

Watermill  Center.  Headquarters-class 
design.  Superb  woodland  setting. 
Unparalleled  Route  128  location.  Devel- 
oped, constructed,  managed  and  leased 
by  Spaulding  &  Slye.  And  now  leasing 
for  occupancy  in  the  Spring  of  1984. 


Spaulding&Slye 

Stoker  »ge  /Const  fuCl>orUCorts«ltirtQ/Deveiopfn€nl/Pf  open  y  Managemeni 

N«»  England  E i*cuW«  P**    Bunmgio*  MA  01803     6)7.523  8000 
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The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  gratefully  acknowledges  the  generous  support  of  the 
following  foundations.  Their  grants  have  made  possible  a  variety  of  programs  and 
projects. 


The  Anthony  Advocate  Foundation 
The  Lassor  and  Fanny  Agoos 

Charity  Fund 
J.M.R.  Barker  Foundation 
The  Frank  M.  Barnard 

Foundation,  Inc. 
The  Barrington  Foundation,  Inc. 
The  Theodore  H.  Barth  Foundation 
Adelaide  Breed  Bayrd  Foundation 
David  W.  and  Irene  E.  Bernstein 

Trust 
Bezalel  Foundation 
The  Brookline  Fund 

Calvert  Trust 

Alfred  E.  Chase  Charity 

Foundation 
Clark  Charitable  Trust 
Clipper  Ship  Foundation,  Inc. 
The  Clowes  Fund,  Inc. 
The  Compton  Foundation 
Coven  Family  Fund 
Jessie  B.  Cox  Charitable  Trust 

The  Eleanor  Naylor  Dana 

Charitable  Trust 
Dennis  Family  Foundation 
Geraldine  R.  Dodge  Foundation 

Eastman  Charitable  Foundation 
Eaton  Foundation 

Orville  W.  Forte  Charitable 

Foundation 
Foster  Charitable  Trust 
Harry  A.  and  Etta  Freeman 

Foundation 
The  Frelinghuysen  Foundation 
The  Fromm  Music  Foundation 


The  George  F.  and  Sybil  H.  Fuller 

Foundation 
The  Nehemias  Gorin  Foundation 
The  Elizabeth  Grant  Trust 
The  William  and  Mary  Greve 

Foundation,  Inc. 
Greylock  Foundation 
Grosberg  Family  Charity  Fund 
Haffenreffer  Family  Fund 
The  Harvard  Musical  Association 
The  William  and  Flora  Hewlett 

Foundation 
Bernard  J.  Holmberg  Trust 
The  Hunt  Foundation 
The  Jaffe  Foundation 
Jampart  Charitable  Foundation 
The  Howard  Johnson  Foundation 
Kalish  Foundation,  Inc. 
The  Mitchell  B.  Kaufman 

Charitable  Foundation 
The  Koussevitzky  Music 

Foundation 
Raymond  E.  Lee  Foundation 
June  Rockwell  Levy  Foundation 
Theodore  I.  and  Shirley  G.  Libby 

Foundation 
The  Lichenstein  Foundation 
The  John  A.  and  Ruth  E.  Long 

Foundation 
Edward  E.  MacCrone  Charitable 

Trust 
James  A.  MacDonald  Foundation 
MacPherson  Fund,  Inc. 
William  Inglis  Morse  Trust 
The  National  Charitable 

Foundation 


Parker  Charitable  Foundation 
The  Theodore  Edson  Parker 

Foundation 
The  Harold  Whitworth  Pierce 

Charitable  Trust 
Olive  Higgins  Prouty  Foundation 
A.C.  Ratshesky  Foundation 
Billy  Rose  Foundation,  Inc. 
Samuel  Rosen  Family  Foundation 
Rowland  Foundation,  Inc. 
Richard  Saltonstall  Charitable 

Foundation 
Sasco  Foundation 
The  William  E.  and  Bertha  E. 

Schrafft  Charitable  Trust 
Miriam  Shaw  Fund 
George  and  Beatrice  Sherman 

Family  Charitable  Trust 
Richard  &  Sandra  Silverman 

Foundation 
The  Seth  Sprague  Educational  and 

Charitable  Foundation 
Stearns  Charitable  Trust 
Nathaniel  and  Elizabeth  P.  Stevens 

Foundation 
The  Stone  Charitable  Foundation 
The  Charles  Irwin  Travelli  Fund 
Webster  Charitable  Foundation 
Edwin  S.  Webster  Foundation 
Carl  A.  Weyerhaeuser  1966 

Trust  C 
Carl  A.  Weyerhaeuser  1969  Trust 
The  Wheeler  Foundation 
Albert  0.  Wilson  Foundation 
The  Cornelius  A.  and  Muriel  P. 

Wood  Charitable  Trust 
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The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  is  particularly  grateful  to  the  following  Patrons  of  the 
Higginson  Society  and  other  very  special  friends  who  made  extraordinary  contributions 
during  fiscal  year  1983-84. 


Mr.  &  Mrs.  David  B.  Arnold,  Jr. 

Mr.  Ethan  Ayer 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  J.P.  Barger 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Bruce  A.  Beal 

Dr.  Leo  L.  Beranek 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  M.  Bradley 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Norman  L.  Cahners 

Mrs.  Florence  Chesterton- Norris 

Mrs.  Thomas  Clagett,  Jr. 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  George  H.  Clowes,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Abram  T.  Collier 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Lewis  Dabney 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Nelson  J.  Darling,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Harris  Fahnestock 


Hon.  &  Mrs.  John  Fitzpatrick 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Walter  J.  Gamble 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  K.J.  Germeshausen 

Mrs.  Fernand  Gillet 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  T.  Hamlin 

Mr.  Theodore  Jones 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Richard  L.  Kaye 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  George  H.  Kidder 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  D.  King 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Gordon  F.  Kingsley 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  K.  Kraft 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Harvey  C.  Krentzman 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Edwin  H.  Land 


Mrs.  Ellis  Little 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Harry  L.  Marks 

Mr.  Nathan  R.  Miller 

Ms.  Ruth  Morse 

Mr.  David  Mugar 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Stephen  Paine,  Sr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  J.  Poorvu 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Irving  W.  Rabb 

Mrs.  George  R.  Rowland 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Richard  A.  Smith 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Raymond  Stata 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Sidney  Stoneman 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  L.  Thorndike 

Mr.  John  J.  Wilson 


M 


Houses  •  Condominiums  •  Apartments 

Sales  Rentals 

Management 


Realty 
Specialists 


1384  COMMONWEALTH  AVENUE 
Allston,  Massachusetts  02134 
Telephone:  (617)  738-5700 
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We  are  grateful  to  those  individuals  who  generously  responded  to  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra's  fundraising  programs  during  our  fiscal  year  which  ended  August  31,  1984. 
Your  gifts  are  critical  to  the  financial  security  of  the  orchestra. 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Donors  ($1,000  and  over) 


Mrs.  Gordon  Abbott 

Miss  Barbara  Adams 

Mrs.  Weston  W.  Adams 

Mrs.  Selma  B.  Ajami 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Vernon  R.  Alden 

Mrs.  Frank  G.  Allen 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Philip  K.  Allen 

Mrs.  Charles  Almy 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  James  B.  Ames 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Harlan  E.  Anderson 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Rae  D.  Anderson 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Richard  T.  Applebaugh 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  David  B.  Arnold,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Harry  Axelrod 

Mr.  Ethan  Ayer 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Hazen  H.  Ayer 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Donald  P.  Babson 

Mrs.  Paul  T.  Babson 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Richard  B.  Bailey 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Steven  Baker 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  William  H.  Baker 

Estate  of  Adelaide  B.  Ball 

Mrs.  Norman  V.  Ballou 

The  Estate  of  Mr.  Talcott  M.  Banks 

Estate  of  Ann  S.M.  Banks 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  J. P.  Barger 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  B.  Devereux  Barker,  Jr. 

Mrs.  John  Barnard,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Clifford  B.  Barrus,  Jr. 

Mr.  Robert  B.M.  Barton 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Bruce  A.  Beal 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Leonard  D.  Bell 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  F.  Gregg  Bemis 

Mrs.  Richard  E.  Bennink 

Mr.  James  Beranek 

Dr.  Leo  L.  Beranek 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  David  W  Bernstein 

Mrs.  Arthur  W.  Bingham 

Mrs.  Charles  S.  Bird 

Mr.  Peter  M.  Black 

Eleanore  P.  Bloedel 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Charles  R.  Blyth 

Mrs.  Edward  L.  Bond 

W.  Walter  Boyd 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  M.  Bradley 


Mrs.  Ralph  Bradley 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  T.  Brennan 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Peter  Brooke 

Mrs.  Donald  L.  Brown 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Ronald  Brown 

Estate  of  Alice  E.  Buff 

The  Hon.  William  M.  Bulger 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Allan  T.  Buros 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  R  Burroughs 

Dr.  Edmund  B.  Cabot 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Lewis  P.  Cabot 

Mrs.  Mary  Louise  Cabot 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Thomas  D.  Cabot 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Norman  L.  Cahners 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Bradford  Cannon 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  R  Card 

Judith  Brown  Caro 

Virginia  L.  Carroll 

Richard  P.  Chapman 

Mrs.  Barbara  S.  Chase 

Mrs.  Thomas  W  Chesterton 

Charles  Christenson 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Eugene  H.  Qapp  II 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  B.  Clarke 

Mr.  Stewart  Clifford,  Jr. 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Stewart  H.  Clifford 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  George  H.A.  Clowes,  Jr. 

Mr.  H.  Todd  Cobey 

Mr.  John  E  Cogan,  Jr. 

Eunice  S.  &  Julian  Cohen 

Mrs.  Nat  King  Cole 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Abram  T  Collier 

Mr.  Johns  H.  Congdon 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  H.  Congleton 

Arthur  P.  Contas 

Mrs.  A.  Werk  Cook 

Dr.  Mark  H.  Cooley 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  L.  Cooper 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  E.  Raymond  Corey 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Daniel  Coven 

Jeanne  L.  Crocker 

Rev.  &  Mrs.  John  Crocker 

William  M.  Crozier,  Jr.  & 

Prudence  S.  Crozier 
Estate  of  Mary  Cunningham 
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Mr.  &  Mrs.  A.V.  d'Arbeloff 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  D.V.  d'Arbeloff 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Chester  C.  d'Autremont 

Mr.*&  Mrs.  Lewis  S.  Dabney 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Thomas  N.  Dabney,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Nelson  J.  Darling,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Michael  H.  Davis 

Miss  Amy  Davol 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  A.I.  DeFries 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Eugene  B.  Doggett 

Mrs.  Malcolm  Donald 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  James  Bruce  Duncan 

Dr.  Richard  W.  Dwight 

Estate  of  Frances  H.  Dwight 

Estate  of  Laura  E.  Dwight 

Mrs.  Charles  Freedom  Eaton,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Otto  Eckstein 

Mrs.  Philip  Eiseman 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  Elfers 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Haim  S.  Eliachar 

Mrs.  John  Morse  Elliot 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Alexander  Ellis,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  V.  Ellis 

Stephen  E.  Elmont 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Bradford  M.  Endicott 

Miss  Charlene  B.  Engelhard 

Mrs.  Henri  A.  Erkelens 

Mrs.  Harris  Fahnestock 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Frank  L.  Farwell 

Mrs.  Sewall  H.  Fessenden 

Mrs.  John  G.  Fifield 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Weston  P.  Figgins 

Arlyne,  Ellen  &  Saul  Fine 

Anna  E.  Finnerty 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Kenneth  G.  Fisher 

Ms.  Jo  Ann  Fitzpatrick 

Hon.  &  Mrs.  John  H.  Fitzpatrick 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Henry  N.  Flynt,  Jr. 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Gerard  Foster 

Dr.  Henry  L.  Foster 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Richard  M.  Fraser 

Mr.  G.M.  Freche 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Dean  W.  Freed 

Mr.  Kenneth  L.  Freed 

Mr.  Eugene  M.  Freedman 


You  wouldn't  want  to 
build  a  nest  here.  This 
branch  is  exposed  to 
wind  and  other  harsh 
elements. 


This  branch  isn't  right, 
either.  It  may  be  well 
protected,  but  it  won't 
carry  much  weight. 


Any  time  you  invest  you're  going  out  on  a  limb. 
The  trick  is  knowing  which  limb  togo  out  on. 


There  are  a  lot  of  ways  to  invest  your  money  these 
days.  And  though  some  appear  to  be  strong  and 
firmly  rooted  at  first,  closer  inspection  reveals 
they're  rather  risky  and  won't  carry  much  weight. 

That's  why  we  created  our  Personal  Financial 
Management  Group. 

Our  investment  officers  have  years  of  experi- 
ence. And  their  track  records  clearly  show  that 
they  know  how  to  bring  the  best  possible  return 
on  money  invested. 

You'll  also  be  pleased  to  know  that  they  provide 
you  with  the  utmost  personal  service  and  attention. 

Because  in  addition  to  making  specific  recom- 
mendations, implementing  those  recommenda- 
tions, and  monitoring  their  progress,  your  personal 
Shawmut  investment  officer  will  keep  you  abreast 
of  current  trends,  opportunities,  and  pitfalls. 

For  more  information  about  our  Personal  Finan- 
cial Management  Group,  call  1-800-SHAWMUT. 

We  think  you'll  feel  better  about  investing  when 
you  work  with  bankers  who  can  see  the  trees  for 
the  forest. 

Shawmut 

Financial  Management 
Division 


Looktjousfordirection. 
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For  a  personal  appointment, 
call  Dean  Rrdlon  Vice  President  Private  Banking  Group 

Bank  of  Boston  (617)434-5302  - 

^  Boston's  financial  District  and  Back  Bay 

©  1984  The  First  National  Bankof  Boston;  Member  EDIC 


Hon.  &  Mrs.  Peter  Frelinghuysen 

Mr.  Arthur  0.  Friedman 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Carlton  P.  Fuller 

Mrs.  Robert  G.  Fuller 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Thomas  Galligan 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Walter  J.  Gamble 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Thomas  Gardiner 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  K.J.  Germeshausen 

Mrs.  Sumner  M.  Gerstein 

Mr.  Frank  Gfroerer 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  R.  Ghublikian 

Mrs.  Vera  Cravath  Gibbs 

Mrs.  Lee  D.  Gillespie 

Mrs.  Fernand  Gillet 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Ernest  A.  Giroux 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Avram  J.  Goldberg 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Ray  A.  Goldberg 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Jordan  L.  Golding 

Mrs.  Joel  A.  Goldthwait 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Mark  R.  Goldweitz 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Saul  Goldweitz 

Mrs.  Sylvan  Goodman 

Mrs.  Doris  S.  Gordon 

Ina  &  Haskell  Gordon 

Mrs.  Harry  N.  Gorin 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  L.  Grandin 

Mrs.  Henry  M.  Greenleaf 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  James  H.  Grew 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Henry  R.  Guild,  Jr. 

Mrs.  S.  Eliot  Guild 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Carl  W.  Haffenreffer 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Christian  G.  Halby 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Henry  S.  Hall,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  R.  Douglas  Hall,  III 

Mrs.N.P.Hallowell,Jr. 

Mr.  Daniel  M.  Hamilburg 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  T.  Hamlin 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Paul  F.  Hannah 

Mrs.  Murray  C.  Harvey 

Mrs.  Francis  W.  Hatch,  Sr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Francis  W.  Hatch,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Harry  R.  Hauser 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Thomas  Haynes 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  P.  Heffernan 

Mr.  Paul  F.  Hellmuth 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Bayard  Henry 

Mrs.  Russell  Hergesheimer 

Howard  &  Doris  B.  Hiatt 

Grace  Cushing  Hibbard 

Mrs.  Richard  R.  Higgins 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Richard  D.  Hill 

Ms.  Susan  Morse  Hilles 


Mr.  Carlton  A.  Holstrom 

Miss  Emily  C.  Hood 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Gilbert  H.  Hood,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Harrison  Horblit 

Mr.  Henry  Hornblower,  II 

Mrs.  Ralph  Hornblower 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  White  Howells 

Ray  Howland,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Charles  A.  Hubbard 

Mrs.  James  F.  Hunnewell 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  James  Jackson,  Jr. 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  John  Jao 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  E.  Morton  Jennings,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Pliny  Jewell,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Howard  W.  Johnson 

Elizabeth  &  Howland  Jones 

Mr.  Theodore  Jones 

Mr.  Theodore  S.  Jones 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  H.  Joseph 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Bela  T.  Kalman 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Leonard  Kaplan 

Ms.  Susan  B.  Kaplan 

Mrs.  S.  Charles  Kasdon 

Mr.  Sumner  Kaufman 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  J.  Kaufmann 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Richard  L.  Kaye 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  F.  Corning  Kenly,  Jr. 

The  Hon.  Edward  M.  Kennedy 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  George  H.  Kidder 

Mrs.  Chase  Kimball 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  D.  King 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Gordan  F.  Kingsley 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  W  Kistner 

Mr.  Mason  Klinck 

Mrs.  Hatsy  Kniffin 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Carl  Koch 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  Kopans 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  K.  Kraft 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Arthur  R.  Kravitz 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Harvey  C.  Krentzman 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Selwyn  A.  Kudisch 

Mr.  Edward  J.  Kutlowski 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  La  Ware 

Mrs.  F.  D.  Lackey 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Benjamin  Lacy 

Mrs.  Robert  W  Ladd 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Edwin  H.  Land 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Roger  Landay 

Mrs.  James  F  Lawrence 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  A.  Lawrence 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Herbert  C.  Lee 

Mildred  A.  Leinbach 


Mr.  &  Mrs.  Royal  W  Leith,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Royal  W  Leith 

Dr.  Clinton  N.  Levin 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Irving  Levy 

Mrs.  George  Lewis,  Sr. 

Mrs.  Theodore  Libby 

Mrs.  Ellis  Little 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Joseph  P.  Lombard 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Caleb  Loring,  Jr. 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Frederick  H.  Lovejoy,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Charles  P.  Lyman 

Mrs.  George  H.  Lyman,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Roderick  M.  MacDougall 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  F.  Magee 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Donald  Malpass,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  Manice 

Irma  Fisher  Mann 

The  Marian  Helpers  Center 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Harry  L.  Marks 

Mrs.  John  McAndrew 

Mr.  Thomas  W  McGee 

Dr.  Bernard  L.  McGowan 

Mrs.  F.  Gilbert  McNamara 

Mrs.  August  R.  Meyer 

Ambassador  J.  William  Middendorf 

Sumner  N.  Milender 

Alan  G.  &  Natalie  C.  Miller 

Mr.  Nathan  R.  Miller 

Mrs.  Dudley  L.  Millikin 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Adolf  Monosson 

Paul  M.  Montrone 

Mrs.  Olney  S.  Morrill 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Garlan  Morse 

Mr.  George  H.  Morse 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Richard  P.  Morse 

Ms.  Ruth  Morse 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Frederick  S.  Moseley,  III 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  B.  Moses,  Jr. 

Mr.  David  G.  Mugar 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Raymond  F.  Murphy,  Jr. 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Gordon  S.  Myers 

Mrs.  Harris  J.  Nelson 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Melvin  B.  Nessel 

Mrs.  Robert  B.  Newman 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Albert  L.  Nickerson 

Mrs.  Hiroshi  H.  Nishino 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Richard  P.  Nyquist 

Grace  Marshall  Otis 

Mrs.  Richard  C.  Paine 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Stephen  Paine,  Sr. 

Susan  W  &  Stephen  D.  Paine 

Mrs.  Robert  W.  Palm 
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FIDUCIARY. 

Private  Trustees  in  Corporate  Form 


For  over  100  years  we  have 
devoted  complete  and  undi- 
vided attention  to  the  care 
and  management  of  property 
for  individuals  and  institu- 
tions. We  maintain  no  co- 
mingled  funds:  all  accounts 
are  handled  on  an  individual 
basis.  We  believe  that  con- 
tinuity of  administration  is 
essential  to  the  achievement 
of  established  objectives. 
Thus,  one  officer  is  assigned 
to  pay  close  attention  to  the 
client's  needs  and  goals,  and 
look  after  all  aspects  of  the 
client's  affairs. 


FIDUCIARY 

BOSTON  TRUSTEES 

Fiduciary  Trust  Company 

175  Federal  Street,  Boston,  Massachusetts  021 10 

Telephone  (617)  482-5270 
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Ms.  Gloria  A.  Palmer 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Christopher  A.  Pantaleoni 

Mary  B.  Parent 

Dr.  Eliot  J.  Pearlman 

Katharine  E.  Peirce 

Mrs.  James  H.  Perkins 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Thomas  L.  Phillips 

Estate  of  Marian  Phinney 

Mrs.  Paul  Pigors 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  R.  Pingree 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  J.  Poorvu 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Albert  Pratt 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Richard  Preston 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  M.  Preston 

Mrs.  George  Putnam 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  C.  Quinn 

Ms.  Sally  Quinn 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Sidney  R.  Rabb 

Mrs.  Frank  E.  Remick 

Mrs.  Harry  Remis 

Dr.  Paul  A.  Richer 

Mr.  J.  Hampden  Robb 

David  &  Diana  Rockefeller 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Horatio  Rogers 

Mr.  Warren  M.  Rohsenow 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Jerome  Rosenfeld 

Mr.  Thomas  A.  Rosse 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  C.  Rousseau 

Mrs.  George  R.  Rowland 

Anne  Cable  Rubenstein 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Michael  B.  Salke 

Mr.  Richard  Saltonstall 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  Saltonstall 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Albert  J.  Sandler 

A.  Herbert  Sandwen 

Mrs.  George  Lee  Sargent 

Mr.  Jack  Satter 

Donald  L.  Saunders 

Roger  A.  Saunders 


Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  G.  Schmid 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Paul  A.  Schmid 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Raymond  Schneider 

Mr.  Alan  H.  Scovell 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Campbell  L.  Searle 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Francis  P.  Sears,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Henry  K.  Sherrill 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  James  V.  Sidell 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  E.  Siegfried 

Dr.  A.M.  Simensen 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Donald  B.  Sinclair 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  A.  Sinclair 

Dr.  Frances  H.  Smith 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Richard  A.  Smith 

Mrs.  Lawrence  Snell 

Mrs.  William  B.  Snow 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  William  D.  Sohier,  Jr. 

Mr.  Jeffrey  P.  Somers 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Lamar  Soutter 

Mr.  John  K.  Spring,  Sr. 

Dr.  Fredrick  J.  Stare 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Raymond  Stata 

Mrs.  Thornton  Stearns 

Mrs.  Lela  A.  Steinberg 

Mrs.  Preston  T.  Stephenson 

Burton  &  Barbara  Stern 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Ezra  F.  Stevens 

Richard  Stevens 

Mrs.  Evelyn  N.  Stiefel 

Mr.  Harris  E.  Stone 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Henry  S.  Stone 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Sidney  Stoneman 

John  Hoyt  Stookey 

Miss  Elizabeth  B.  Storer 

Mrs.  Arthur  I.  Strang 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  David  Strassler 

The  Hon.  Geoffrey  Swaebe 

Mrs.  John  Sylvester 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Nathan  B.  Talbot 


Mrs.  Rudolf  L.Talbot 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  0.  Taylor,  II 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Theodore  H.  Teplow 

Barbara  &  David  Terwilliger 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Richard  H.  Thompson 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  L.  Thorndike 

Mrs.  Richard  K.  Thorndike 

Mr.  Stephen  Tilton 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Irving  Usen 

Mrs.  Abbott  Payson  Usher 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Jack  H.  Vernon 

Mrs.  Dorothy  Wallace 

Mr.  Lloyd  B.  Waring 

Matthew  &  Sarah  Weisman 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  James  0.  Welch 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Arthur  0.  Wellman,  Jr. 

John  M.  Wells 

Mrs.  Barrett  Wendell,  Jr. 

Miss  Barbara  West 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Mark  C.  Wheeler 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  W.  White 

Darby  &  Ralph  Willard 

Mrs.  Dorothy  Oswald  Willhoite 

Mrs.  Alexander  Williams 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Ralph  B.  Williams 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Thomas  B.  Williams 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Dudley  Willis 

Mrs.  Donald  B.  Wilson 

Mr.  John  J.  Wilson 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  David  J.  Winstanley 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Irving  Wiseman 

Sherman  M.  Wolf 

Miss  Elizabeth  Woolley 

Mrs.  Frederic  P  Worthen 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Richard  W.  Young 

Thalia  &  Nicholas  Zervas 

Mr.  Harry  W  Zichterman 

Mrs.  Vincent  C.  Ziegler 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Erwin  N.  Ziner 


Boston 

Mrs.  Herbert  Abrams 
I  Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  Q.  Adams 
I  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Walter  Amory 
j  Ms.  Sarah  Webb  Armstrong 
i  Mrs.  Jacob  Asher 
I  Mr.  Norman  Asher 
I  Mrs.  Richard  H.  Baer 
I  Mrs.  H.  Starr  Ballou 
!  Mr.  &  Mrs.  W.  Gardner  Barker 
|  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Wm.  Bentinck-Smith 

Mrs.  Charles  S.  Bird,  III 


Symphony  Orchestra  Donors 

Mrs.  Marshall  G.  Bolster 
Mrs.  Gerald  W.  Bradley 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  D.  Brewer,  Jr. 
Mrs.  Alexander  H.  Bright 
Mr.  Bartol  Brinkler 
Mrs.  Lester  A.  Browne 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Paul  C.  Cabot 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Irving  H.  Chase 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Paul  C.  ChUd 
Mrs.  William  H.  Claflin 
Mrs.  F.  Douglas  Cochrane 
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(S500-S999) 

Mr.  Charles  A.  Coolidge,  Jr. 

Mr.  Robert  E.  Corriveau 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Nathan  P.  Couch 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  David  C.  Crockett 

Mrs.  Alan  Cunningham 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  Cushman 

Mrs  Ernest  B.  Dane 

George  H.  Dean 

Mrs.  Sarah  C.  Doering 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Thomas  G.  Eastman 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Walter  D.  Edmonds 


■■ 


Self-portrait  of  a  genius 


With  wit  and  charm,  Aaron  Copland, 
America  s  greatest  living  composer  looks 
back  on  the  first  four  decades  of  his  life  in 
music.  It  is  a  monumental  work  about  an 
exceptional  era  in  America  s  artistic  history 
and  the  events,  here  and  abroad,  that 
spawned  his  genius.  Enhanced  by 
"interludes"  that  feature  reminiscences 
by  friends  and  colleagues  like  Nadia 
Boulanger,  Virgil  Thompson,  Agnes 
DeMille,  and  Leonard  Bernstein,  Copland 
is  a  stirring  chronicle  of  our  cultural  times. 


*c 


1900  through  1942 
Aaron  Copland  and  Vivian  Perlis 

With  over  100  photographs,  $24.95  at  bookstores  or  direct  from 

ST.  MARTIN'S/MAREK,  175  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  NY  10010 

(Mail  orders:  Add  $1.50  extra  for  postage.  Send  Attn:  PY) 


"1  love  dining 
With  four  stars" 

"I  said  join  me  at  Aple\ 
?The  Boston  Globe       ; 

gave  it  four  stars. 

Then  Esquire  called  it 

terrific.  Oh,  and  Boston 
JM^flazinej^vgdj 

It's  becoming  a  habit.  ,,.,. 

Apley's,  please" 


EXCEPTIONAL 

GOURMET  AMERICAN  CUISINE 


RESERVATIONS  A  MUST.  236-2000 


AT  THE  SHERATON  BOSTON 
PRUDENTIAL  CENTER 
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Mr.  &  Mrs.  Norman  S.  Feinberg 

John  Fibiger 

Mrs.  Jody  Forkner 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Sumner  J.  Foster 

Mrs.  Maurice  T.  Freeman 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  George  C.  Fuller 

Mr.  John  Gamble 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  G.  Peabody  Gardner, 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Paul  J.  Gerry 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Richard  J.  Gilbert 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Joseph  Giuffrida 

Margaretta  M.  Godley 

Arthur  S.  Goldberg 

Mrs.  Charles  D.  Gowing 

Mrs.  Stephen  W.  Grant 

Mrs.  M.  Thompson  Greene 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Daniel  S.  Gregory 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Harold  K.  Gross 

Mrs.  Lawrence  H.  Hansel 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Stephen  F.  Harris 

Mr.  Ira  Haupt  II 

Mrs.  Carol  T.  Henderson 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Milton  P.  Higgins 

Mr.  James  G.  Hinkle,  Jr. 

Mr.  Herbert  Hirsch 

Mrs.  Louise  P.  Hook 

Mrs.  David  H.  Howie 

Mr.  Albert  B.  Hunt 

Elizabeth  B.  Jackson 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Henry  B.  Jackson 

Mr.  C.H.  Jenkins,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  C.  Peter  Jorgensen 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Albert  J.  Kaneb 

Mrs.  Louise  Shonk  Kelly 

Mrs.  Robert  M.  Kennard 

Carleton  &  Faith  Kilmer 


Mr.  &  Mrs.  James  N.  Krebs 
Mrs.  E.  Anthony  Kutten 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Maurice  Lazarus 
Alan  L.  Lefkowitz 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Theodore  Ley 
Mrs.  Laurence  M.  Lombard 
Mr.  Graham  Atwell  Long 
Jr.  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Gael  Mahony 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  C.  Charles  Marran 

Elisabeth  Marshall 

V.  Adm.  &  Mrs.  John  L.  McCrea 

Ms.  Estelle  T.  McGonigle 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  G.  Millar 

Mrs.  Stephen  V.C.  Morris 

Mr.  Robert  M.  Morse 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  James  T.  Mountz 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Henry  A.  Murray 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Joseph  Nathan 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Malcolm  C.  Newell 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  J.  O'Connor 

Mrs.  George  Olmsted 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  George  A.  Ott 

Estate  of  Louise  H.  Parsons 

Martha  Patrick 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Martin  Peretz 

Mr.  David  B.  Perini 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  A.  Perkins 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Malcolm  D.  Perkins 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Philip  H.  Peters 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Richard  D.  Phippen 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  L.  Phippen 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  David  R.  Pokross 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Richard  Prouty 

Mr.  Nathaniel  Pulsifer 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Fairfield  E.  Raymond 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Charles  A.  Rheault,  Jr. 


Mr.  &  Mrs.  Peter  M.  Richards 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Dwight  P.  Robinson,  Jr. 

Mr.  David  Rockefeller,  Sr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Lawrence  Rosenfeld 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Ralph  A.  Ross 

Mrs.  Wilbert  R.  Sanger 

Mr.  Daniel  Sargent 

Benjamin  Schore 

Thomas  J.  Scott,  II 

Helen  S.  Slosberg 

Mary-Leigh  C.  Smart 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Benjamin  F.  Smith 

Mrs.  Gordon  Smith 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Joseph  J.  Snyder 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Charles  H.  Spaulding 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Samuel  R.  Spiker 

Edna  Talbot  Estate 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  F.  Taplin 

Mrs.  John  I.  Taylor 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  George  B.  Thomas,  Jr. 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Howard  Ulfelder 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Heinz  K.  Vaterlaus 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Stephen  R.  Weber 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  P.  Weitzel 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Richard  W.  Wells,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Richard  Wengren 

Mrs.  Lyon  Weyburn 

Mr.  Stetson  Whitcher 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Nathaniel  Whittier 

Mrs.  M.L.  Wilding-White 

Mrs.  Margaret  Winslow 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Edward  F.  Woods 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  M.  Woolsey,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  Zildjian 

Harriet  Morse  Zimmerman 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Donors  ($250-$499) 


Mr.  &  Mrs.  Joseph  Abeles 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Stephen  G.  Allen 
Dr.  &  Mrs.  Alex  F.  Althausen 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  E.  Andrews 
Mrs.  John  L.  Armstrong 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  L.  Attaya 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Raymond  P.  Atwood 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Bruce  M.  Bailey 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Fred  C.  Bailey 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Sherwood  E.  Bain 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Arthur  Barnes 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Charles  W.  Bartlett 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  H.  Beale 
Emily  M.  Beck 


Dr.  &  Mrs.  Martin  D.  Becker 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Ralph  Berger 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Paul  Bernat 
Mr.  William  I.  Bernell 
Mrs.  Edward  J.  Bertozzi,  Jr. 
Mrs.  E.  Power  Biggs 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Jordan  Birger 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Arthur  B.  Blackett 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  George  Blagden 
Mrs.  Molly  Bleasdale 
Mrs.  Leonara  Boehm 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Richard  H.  Bolt 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Donald  Bowersock 
Mr.  C.  Alexander  Boy,  Jr. 


Mrs.  James  C.  Boyd,  II 

Mrs.  Barbara  G.  Bradley 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Herbert  L.  Bradley 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Kib  Bramhall 

Donald  Breed 

Mr.  John  J.  Bresnahan 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  Vance  Brown 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Claud  Bunyard 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Arthur  B.  Burnes 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Paul  A.  Buttenwieser 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Charles  C.  Cabot,  Jr. 

James  &  Sharon  Carter 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Daniel  S.  Cheever 

Mrs.  Edward  D.  Churchill 
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Mr.  Thomas  Clagett,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Ernest  Clark 

Miss  Mary  M.  Cochrane 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Bertram  M.  Cohen 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  I.  W.  Colburn 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Charles  C.  Colby,  3rd 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Aaron  H.  Cole 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Loring  W.  Coleman 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Gilman  W.  Conant 

Mr.  William  Coolidge 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  C.  Coughlin,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Douglas  Crocker 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Julian  Crocker 

Mr.  John  M.  Dacey 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Philip  J.  Darlington,  Jr. 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Roman  W.  Desanctis 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Charles  Devens 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Henry  B.  Dewey 

Mrs.  Franklin  Dexter 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Allen  F.  Dickerman 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  H.  Dickison 

Mrs.  Katherine  J.  Doak 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Richard  P.  Dober 

Mr.  Edward  Doctoroff 

Miss  Sally  Dodge 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Philip  Mason  Dubois 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  C.  Russell  Eddy 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  S.  Edgerly 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  George  P.  Edmonds,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  P.  Ellison 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Curtis  W  Endee 

Mr.  Mark  Feeney 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Steven  S.  Feinberg 

Mrs.  Cornelius  C.  Felton,  Sr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  L.  Anthony  Fisher 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  James  R.  Fleming 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Judah  Folkman 

Mrs.  Joseph  C.  Foster 

Clark  Frazier 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  L.  V.  French 

Mrs.  Stanley  G.  French 

Mr.  Randolph  J.  Fuller 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Elmer  Funkhouser 

Mr.  Richard  Gallant 

Mrs.  Charles  Mack  Ganson 

Amey  G.  Garber 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  H.  Gardiner 

Miss  Eleanor  Garfield 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Peter  T.  Gargas 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Sterling  Garrard 

Mr.  Alan  Goldberg 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Theodore  F.  Goldberg 

Malcolm  H.  Goodman 

Mrs.  John  D.  Gordan,  Jr. 


Mr.  &  Mrs.  Hubert  F.  Gordon 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Nelson  Gore 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  H.  Gorham 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  E.  Brainard  Graves 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Paul  E.  Gray 

Milton  G.  Green 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Mortimer  S.  Greenberg 

Judith  &  George  Greenfield 

Mrs.  Julius  Grossman 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Morton  S.  Grossman 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Ralph  L.  Gustin 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  George  A.  Hall 

Mr.  William  R.  Harris 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Richard  Ely  Hartwell 

Anne  M.  Hatcher 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Ralph  Hayden 

Mrs.  Harold  L.  Hazen 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Noah  T.  Herndon 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Edwin  W.  Hiam 

Howard  &  Doris  B.  Hiatt 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Harold  C.  Hodge 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Waldo  H.  Holcombe 

Gordon  Holmes 

Mrs.  John  D.  Houghton 

Mrs.  John  N.  M.  Howells 

Mrs.  Kenneth  Howes,  Jr. 

Dr.  Richard  F.  Hoyt,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Cheryl  L.  Istvan 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  David  0.  Ives 

Mr.  Charles  Jack 

Martin  L.  Jack 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Charles  Jackson,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Paul  M.  Jacobs 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Myron  I.  Jaffe 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  F.  Jenkins 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Thomas  0.  Jones 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Jack  Kalajian 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  H.  Kallis 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Gerald  M.  Katz 

Mrs.  Joan  Kennedy 

Mr.  Peter  R.  Kermani 

Mrs.  Prescott  L.  Kettell 

Mr.  Herman  Kiaer 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  James  E.  Kimball 

Mrs.  Emil  Kornsand 

Dr.  John  Kulevich 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Frederick  C.  Kulow 

Mr.  Emmanuel  Kurland 

Mr.  Jonathan  Kutchins 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Edward  H.  Ladd 

Miss  Rosamond  Lamb 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Donald  Lambert 

Mrs.  Stanley  M.  Lane 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  W  Langlois 


Elizabeth  Lathrop 

Mrs.  Edward  W.  Lawrence 

Nancy  &  Michael  Leavitt 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Thomas  Leavitt,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Henry  Lee 

Mrs.  Tudor  Leland 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Elia  Lipton 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Francis  V.  Lloyd,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Henry  Lyman,  Jr. 

Mr.  Leonard  Lynch 

Douglas  N.  MacPherson 

Donald  A.  Mandell 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Satoru  Masamune 

Paul  A.  McGilvray 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  John  S.  McGovern 

Mr.  Jon  McKee 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Henry  H.  Meyer,  Jr. 

Mrs.  F.  Avery  Moore 

Mr.  Walter  Morgan 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Otto  Morningstar 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Stephen  Moulton 

Alice  B.  Newell 

Mr.  Robert  L.  Newman 

Mr.  Richard  M.  Nichols 

Rev.  Msgr.  William  V.  O'Connor 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Charles  L.  Odence 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Theodore  J.  Ongaro 

Esther  E.  Osgood 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Michael  Ossoff 

Dr.  Egidio  Papa 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Joseph  Paresky 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Allan  D.  Parker 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Jack  S.  Parker 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Oglesby  Paul 

Mrs.  Francis  W.  Peabody 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  M.  Pechet 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  P.  Pitts 

Russell  E.  Planitzer 

Mrs.  Hannah  A.  Quint 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Irving  W.  Rabb 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Norman  S.  Rabb 

Jean-Pierre  Radley 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Peter  C.  Read 

Mr.  William  J.  Reilly,  Jr. 

Carol  Ann  Rennie 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Henry  B.  Roberts 

Robinson  Associates 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  Ex  Rodgers 

Samuel  Rosen  Family  Fdn. 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  A.  Daniel  Rubenstein 

Dr.  Jordan  S.  Ruboy 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Edward  F.  Ryan 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Lee  Scheinbart 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Edward  W.  Sexton 


»- 
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Dr.  &  Mrs.  Jerome  H.  Shapiro 
Ronald  E.  Sherman 
Miss  Marion  C.  Shorley 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Russell  G.  Simpson 
.  Dr.  E.  Richard  Singer 
Dr.  &  Mrs.  John  H.  Sisson 
Dr.  Clement  A.  Smith 
Mrs.  Eliot  Snider 
Mrs.  Archibald  H.  Spaulding 
Mrs.  Josiah  A.  Spaulding 
Mrs.  Hester  D.  Sperduto 
David  &  Patricia  Squire 
Dr.  &  Mrs.  Walter  St.  Goar 
Ms.  Joy  Ivey  St.  John 
Miss  Anna  B.  Stearns 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Bruce  M.  Steere 
Max  J.  Steinmann 
John  S.  Stone 
Dr.  &  Mrs.  Somers  H.  Sturgis 


Mr.  &  Mrs.  Elliot  M.  Surkin 

Ms.  Barbara  R  Swaebe 

Lambros  Theodosopoulos 

Miss  Anne  C.  Thompson 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Mark  Tishler,  Jr. 

Miss  Alice  Tully 

Mrs.  John  H.  Valentine 

Mrs.  Roland  Von  Weber 

Mrs.  Guy  W  Walker,  Sr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Winthrop  B.  Walker 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Howland  S.  Warren 

Phyllis  Waite  Watkins 

Mr.  Alexander  W.  Watson 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Walter  Watson,  II 

Mina  M.  Webster 

Lucretia  J.  Weed 

Conrad  Wesselhoeft,  Jr.,  MD 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Richard  S.  West 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Harold  J.  White 


Mr.  Robert  W  White 

Mrs.  Robert  J.  Whitehead 

Mrs.  Florence  Whitney 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Amos  N.  Wilder 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  P.  Wilkins 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  J.  Burke  Wilkinson 

Mrs.  Shepard  F.  Williams 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Keith  G.  Willoughby 

Mr.  Patrick  Wilmerding 

Robert  G.  Windsor 

Mrs.  Henry  D.  Winslow 

Katherine  Winthrop 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Paul  I.  Wren 

Miss  Anne  C.  Wyman 

Mr.  Ho  Sung  Yang 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  G.  Zeller 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  H.  Zorek 


COACH 


^'r 


16"x11"x5" 


N*>  9625 
Musette  $190 

This  roomy  Glove  Leather  bag 
is  favored  by  models,  dancers, 
travelers  and  photographers. 

We  make  it  in:  Black,  British 
Tan,  Mocha  and  Tabac. 

You  can  order  it  by  mail  or 
telephone,  and  we  will  ship  it 
to  you  from  our  factory  at  no 
extra  cost. 

Send  for  our  free  catalogue. 

The  CoacK  Store 

75-B  Newbury  Street,  Boston,  Mass.  021 16 
(617)  536-2777 


The  Atrium  cafe 

and  piano  bar 

at  the  bostonian  hotel. 

An  Oasis  of  Calm 

in  the  heart  of 

faneuil  hall  marketplace 

Soft,  traditional  jazz  sounds 

from  five  in  the  afternoon. 

Seasonal  cocktails  and  wines 

by  the  glass  from  noon. 

Sidewalk  cafe. 
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COPLEY 
PLACE 

at  Copley  Square 
in  the  Back  Bay 


\ 


Prelude. 


Copley  Place  is  where 
beautiful  evenings  begin. 
Here  you  can  shop  for 
every  fashion  need.  From 
elegant  occasions  to 
casual  gatherings  with 
friends.  In  The  Shopping 
Galleries  at  Copley  Place 
you  will  find  all  that's  new 
and  beautiful  from  this 
country  and  abroad. 

Nieman-Marcus  and 
100  exceptional  shops  and 
boutiques  await  you!  To  add 
to  your  pleasures  there  are 
9  cinemas,  13  restaurants 
and  the  new  Westin  and 
Marriott  hotels. 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Donors  ($100-$249) 


Mr.  Wilder  K.  Abbott 
Mrs.  Archie  A.  Abrams 
Richard  B.  Miller  Abrams 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Milton  G.  Abramson 
Mr.  Robert  Ackart 
Mrs.  Alfred  A.  Adams 
Mr.  Charles  F.  Adams 
Mr.  Frank  Adams 
Mrs.  Thomas  H.  Adams,  Jr. 
Dr.  &  Mrs.  Thomas  W.  Adams 
Col.  &  Mrs.  William  M.  Adams 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Jack  Adelson 
Mrs.  Seth  M.  Agnew 
Dr.  &  Mrs.  Barry  Agranat 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  A.  Alberty 
Ms.  Elizabeth  Alden 
Mrs.  John  M.  Alden 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Frederick  J.  Alger 
Howard  D.  &  Jeannette  A.  Allen 
Dr.  &  Mrs.  C.  R.  Allison 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  R.  Allison 
Mrs.  Richard  E.  Alt 
Dr.  George  &  Harriet  Altman 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Oliver  F.  Ames 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  Amory 
Mrs.  L.  Hathaway  Amsbary 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Jay  Anderson 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  A.  Anderson,  Jr. 
Miss  Marion  A.  Anderson 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Edward  L.  Anthony,  II 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Julian  D.  Anthony 
Mrs.  Horace  L.  Arnold 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  Arnold 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  David  Arnow 
Mrs.  Myrna  Aronson 
Mrs.  Frederick  W  Atherton 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Charles  E.  Aucoin 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  David  Auerbach 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Donald  W  Avery 
Dr.  &  Mrs.  Francis  A.  Avola 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  L.  Axelrod 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Leonard  Axelrod 
Dr.  Lloyd  Axelrod 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Richard  P.  Axten 
Mr.  James  C.  Ayer 
Dr.  &  Mrs.  Henry  H.  Babcock 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Arthur  C.  Babson 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Horatio  W.  Bacon 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  W  Benjamin  Bacon 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Richmond  I.  Bailen 
&  Family 


Mr.  &  Mrs.  Henry  R.  Bailey 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Leon  Bailey 

Sandra  &  David  Bakalar 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  George  P.  Baker,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  James  J.  Baker 

Ms.  Jean  E.  Baker 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  H.  Baldi 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Henry  H.  Banks 

Mr.  Joseph  S.  Banks 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  A.C.  Barger 

Mr.  Steven  G.  Barkus 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  M.  Barnaby 

Mrs.  Charles  B.  Barnes 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Curtis  Barnes 

Robin  Barnes  &  David  Bor 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Joseph  R.  Barrie 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  James  Barrett 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Allen  G.  Barry 

Mr.  Edward  Barry 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Fredrick  E.  Barstow 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Marshall  K.  Bartlett 

Mrs.  Randolph  P  Barton 

Mrs.  Georgia  K.  Basbanes 

Philip  D.  Bassett 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  A.  Bastille 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Kenneth  J.  Bate 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Frank  D.  Bates 

Prof.  &  Mrs.  George  E.  Bates 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  George  E.  Battit 

Boyden  C.  Batty 

Mrs.  Helen  Wood  Bauman 

Mrs.  William  Baumrucker,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Philip  C.  Beals 

Mr.  Robert  C.  Bean 

Molly  &  John  Beard 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Ralph  Beatley 

Miss  Anne  Beauchemin 

Dr  James  T.  Becker  & 

Dr.  Mary  Amanda  Dew 
Barbara  &  Sherman  Bedford 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Marcus  G.  Beebe 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Nelson  Bell 
Dr.  &  Mrs.  A.  Robert  Bellows 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Alan  C.  Bemis 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  Bemis 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Richard  Benka 
Mr.  Clinton  W  Bennett 
Drs.  Doris  &  Warren  Bennett 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Harrison  Bennett 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  T.  Bennett,  Jr. 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Martin  Bennett 
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Stewart  Bennett 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Norbert  Benotti 

Ms.  Ellen  Benson  &  Mr.  George 

Nichols 
Mr.  Lawrence  I.  Berenson 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Max  Berger 
Barbara  &  Robert  Berger 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Thomas  M.  Berger 
Mr.  Gerald  A.  Berlin 
Mrs.  Estelle  Berman 
Carol  &  Harvey  Berman 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Donald  J.  Bertrand 
Mr.  Gus  Bevona 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Philip  W.  Bianchi 
Dr.  &  Mrs.  Benjamin  E.  Bierbaum 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  P.  Bigelow 
Mrs.  V.  Stoddard  Bigelow 
Mrs.  Henriette  P  Binswanger 
John  &  Evelyn  Bishop 
Rev.  &  Mrs.  Joseph  P  Bishop 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Angus  C.  Black,  Jr. 
Ms.  Nina  M.  Blackwell 
Mrs.  George  B.  Blake 
Mr.  William  Blake 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  E.  Blakelock 
Mr.  John  A.  Blanchard 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Timothy  B.  Blancke 

Miss  Margaret  Blethen 

Dr.  Pengwynne  P.  Blevins 

Mrs.  Edward  R  Bliss 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Donald  M.  Bloch 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Donald  W  Blodgett 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Arnold  Bloom 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  C.  Bloom 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Wilfred  Bloomberg 

Mr.  Maxwell  Blum 

Mrs.  Foster  Boardman 

Mr.  Raymond  A.  Boffa 

The  Hon.  Charles  S.  Bolster 

Iyla  T.  Bonnecaze 

Mr.  Vincent  V.  R.  Booth 

Mr.  Jeffrey  Borenstein 

Mrs.  Dirck  T.  B.  Born 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Edward  L.  Bowles 

Mrs.  John  W.  Boyd. 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  J.  Boyd 

Mr.  Lincoln  Boyden 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  Brack 

Mrs.  Robert  Fiske  Bradford 

Lee  C.Bradley  III 

Morton  C.  Bradley,  Jr. 


Mrs.  Lawrence  D.  Bragg,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Ake  Brandin 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Jan  Brandin 

Miss  Charlotte  Brayton 

Mrs.  J.  Dante  Brebbia 

Dr.  H.  Scott  Breen 

Richard  &  Lynn  Brennan 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Benjamin  Brewster 

Mrs.  K.  P  Brewster 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Karl  L.  Briel 

Mrs.  Virgil  C.  Brink 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  A.J.  Broggini 

Mr.  Eugene  Bronstein 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  David  C.  Brooks 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Henry  G.  Brooks 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  H.  Brooks 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  David  W.  Brown 

Miss  Dorothy  Addams  Brown 

E.  Burton  Brown 

Mrs.  George  R.  Brown 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Jacob  B.  Brown,  Jr. 

Hon.  &  Mrs.  Matthew  Brown 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  William  J.  Brown 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Pierce  B.  Browne 

Mrs.  Pierre  Brunschwig 

Harriet  S.  &  William  R.  Brush 

Mrs.  Marcus  K.  Bryan 

Dr.  Nancy  L.R.  Bucher 

Rev.  Thomas  W.  Buckley 

Mrs.  George  P  Buell 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Harvey  H.  Bundy,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Ann  Burack 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Kelton  Burbank 

Mr.  George  W.  Burgess 

Mrs.  Joseph  C.  Burley 

Mrs.  Walter  Swan  Burrage 

Mrs.  Daniel  Bushnell 

Mrs.  F.  Wadsworth  Busk 

Ms.  Martha  Eliot  Buttenheim 

Mrs.  William  Byrd 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  G.L.Cabot 

Mrs.  John  Moors  Cabot 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Milton  Cades 

Mrs.  Ida  Brown  Cahan 

Dr.  J.  Lincoln  Cain 

Mr.  Robert  H.  Cain 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Stanford  Calderwood 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Peter  Cameron 

Charlotte  C.  Campbell 

Miss  Hannah  C.  Campbell 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Philip  E.  Campbell 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  Capone 

Mr.  Joseph  A.  Carchidi 


Mr.  Joseph  P.  Carey 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  W  Peter  Carey 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  David  H.  Carls 
Mr.  Evald  W  Carlson 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Richard  Carlyn 
Mrs.  Victor  H.  Carpenter 
Dr.  &  Mrs.  John  M.  Carper 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Stephen  Carr 
Mr.  Walter  F.  Carter 
Dorothy  &  Herbert  Carver 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Henry  F.  Cate,  Jr. 
Mrs.  Ephron  Catlin 
Dr.  Mary  C.  Cavallaro 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Richard  S. 

Chamberlain 
Mr.  Alfred  D.  Chandler,  Jr. 
Mrs.  Doris  P.  Chandler 
Mrs.  Maureen  D.  Chapman 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Charles  W  Chatfield 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Jacob  Chatkis 
David  Cheever  III 
Mrs.  F.  Sargent  Cheever 
Richard  and  Mary  Cheever 
Dr.  &  Mrs.  Levon  Chertavian 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Charles  Y.  Chittick,  Jr. 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Stephen  Chiumenti 
Mrs.  Joseph  Choate 
Mrs.  Frank  S.  Christian 
Mr.  Fred  J.  Church 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Putnam  Cilley 
Prof.  &  Mrs.  Vincent  Cioffari 
Mrs.  Miles  Nelson  Clair 
Ms.  Cecily  Clark 
Mr.  Kerry  Clark 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Ronald  C.  Clark 
Mrs.  Robert  Clemence 
Dr.  &  Mrs.  Richard  J.  Cleveland 
Mr.  James  J.  Clifford 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Roger  L.  Clifton 
Mrs.  Nicholas  B.  Clinch 
Mr.  Robert  C.  Cobb,  Sr. 
W  Gerald  Cochran,  M.D. 
Mr.  Russell  S.  Codman,  Jr. 
Ms.  Phyllis  E.  Coe 
Mrs.  John  W  Coffey 
Mrs.  Winthrop  B.  Coffin 
Ms.  Deborah  J.  Cohen 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Paul  Cohen 
Daniel  C.  Cohn 
William  Colaiace,  M.D. 
Dr.  &  Mrs.  Edwin  M.  Cole 
Mr.  Jo  Bowles  Collett 
Mrs.  Arthur  L.  Collier 
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Ms.  Dorothy  Collier 

Ann  &  Marvin  Collier 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Charles  A.  Collis 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  David  G.  Colt 

Mrs.  Arthur  C.  Comey 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Donald  Conaway,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Harrison  F.  Condon,  Jr. 

Mrs.  William  T.  Conlan 

Paul  &  Darlia  Conn 

Mr.  George  Considine 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  John  Constable 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Charles  F.  Cook 

William  &  Nancy  Cook 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  James  Cooke 

Dorothy  Grace  Cooley 

Dr.  Catherine  Coolidge 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  Coolidge 

Mrs.  Janet  R.  Cooper 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Saul  J.  Copellman 

Mrs.  William  Corbett 

Mr.  Edward  J.  Corcoran 

Mr.  Henry  G.  Corey 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Frederic  G.  Corneel 

Mr.  Chester  A.  Corney,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  G.  Cornish 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Clare  M.  Cotton 

Harold  &  Phyllis  Cotton 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  E.  Cowden  III 

Mrs.  Andrew  H.  Cox 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Gardner  Cox 

Mr.  Frank  W.  Crabill 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  John  M.  Craig 

Mrs.  Stephen  Crandall 

Mrs.  Cornelius  Crane 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Albert  M. 

Creighton,  Jr. 
Dr.  &  Mrs.  Dean  Crocker 
Mrs.  Robert  Crocker 
Mrs.  U.  Haskell  Crocker 
Miss  Lianne  M.  Cronin 
Mr.  Paul  M.  Crowe 
Dr.  &  Mrs.  Perry  J.  Culver 
Mrs.  Donald  B.  Cummings 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Ronald  C.  Curhan 
Mrs.  James  H.  Currens 
Mr.  David  W.  Currier 
John  W.  Curtis 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Francis  W  Cusack 
Julie  &  Frank  Cushman 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Gardner  Cushman 
Dr.  &  Mrs.  George  L.  Cushman 
Mrs.  Richard  M.  Cutler 
Mr.  Roger  W  Cutler,  Jr. 


Mr.  &  Mrs.  Tarrant  Cutler 
Dr.  &  Mrs.  Morgan  Cutts 

Mrs.  Edward  W.  Eames 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Benjamin  Fisher 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Louis  F.  Eaton,  Jr. 

Janet  P.  Fitch 

Mrs.  Clarence  Daigneau 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  S.  Eaton 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  James  E.  Fitzgerald 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Joseph  L.  Daly 

Dr.  Ann  Edelman 

Marcia  G.  Fleishman 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Richard  M.  Dana 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  John  T.  Edsall 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Leo  W.  Fletcher 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Nicholas  W.  Danforth 

Eleanor  B.  Edwards 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Paris  Fletcher 

Mrs.  Douglas  Danner 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Richard  H.  Egdahl 

Mrs.  Beverly  Brooks  Floe 

Mrs.  George  H.  Darrell 

Leon  &  Carola  Eisenberg 

Mrs.  Richard  T.  Flood 

Mr.  Edward  L.  Dashefsky 

Dr.  Andrew  D.  Elia 

Joseph  M.  Flynn 

Mrs.  Clarence  A.  Dauber 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  John  P.  Eliopoulos 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Charles  A.  Foehl,  Jr. 

Frances  M.  Davis 

Ms.  Patricia  Elliot 

Mr.  Peter  E.  Fogleman 

Nancy  L.  Davis,  M.D. 

Mr.  David  Elliott 

Mrs.  Henry  E.  Foley 

Mr.  Philip  A.  Davis,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Jane  K.  Elliott 

Mr.  F.  Murray  Forbes,  Jr. 

Rev.  Msgr.  Russell  Holmes  Davis 

Prof.  &  Mrs.  John  F.  Elliott 

Miss  Helen  Ford 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Stanton  W.  Davis 

Charles  H.  Ellis,  Jr. 

Patrick  J.  Forrester 

Mrs.  Freeman  I.  Davison,  Jr. 

Dr.  F.  Henry  Ellis,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Donald  Forte 

Mrs.  Frances  R.  De  Lacvivier 

Mrs.  Carlton  W  Ellms 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Orville  W  Forte,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Victor  E.  De  Rubeis 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Edward  L.  Emerson 

Mrs.  Raymond  C.  Foster,  Jr. 

Dr.  James  Bond  Dealy,  Jr. 

Ms.  Ann  Epstein 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Franklin  H.  Fox 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Richard  C.  Dehmel 

Mrs.  Rubin  Epstein 

Alvan  B.  Fox 

Mrs.  F.  Stanton  Deland,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  W.  Erhard 

Fernella  Fox 

Mrs.  Michael  R.  Deland 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  A.  Went  worth 

Mr.  WalterS.  Fox,  Jr. 

Mr.  Robert  C.  Delaney 

Erickson,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  C.  Frank 

The  Dennis  Family  Foundation 

Ms.  Martha  A.  Erickson 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Irving  Frankel 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  James  T.  Dennison 

Ellen  Essig 

Mr.  Benjamin  Franklin 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Brenton  H. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  H.  Norman  Eston 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  J.  Thomas  Franklin 

Dickson  III 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Eli  Etscovitz 

Mr.  Robert  B.  Fraser 

Bernard  M.  Doiron 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Bayard  Ewing 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  A.  Stone  Freedberg 

Bruce  F.  Donaldson 

Mrs.  Charles  M.  Ewing 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Jerome  Freedman 

Mrs.  Donald  P  Donaldson 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Sidney  Fagelman 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  H.  Crowell  Freeman,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Gordon  A.  Donaldson 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Clifford  W  Falby 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Howard  G.  Freeman 

Dr.  0.  Walter  Donnenfeld 

Ellen  P.  Fallon 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Joseph  S.  Freeman 

Miss  Catharine-Mary  Donovan 
Mrs.  Arthur  C.  Doran 

Mrs.  Phillip  F.  Faneuil 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  Freeman 

Mr.  Jarvis  Farley 

Mrs.  William  R.  Freeman 

Mr.  Jacques  B.  Dorier 

Ruth  M.  Farrisey 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  David  G.  Freiman 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  David  Dougherty 

Mr.  Francis  Faulkner 

Miss  Betty  French 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Douglas 

Mrs.  James  M.  Faulkner 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  L.  French 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Jeremy  F.  Douglass 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Saul  F.  Feingold 

Mr.  Stefan  M.  Freudenberger 

G.  Lincoln  Dow,  Jr. 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  G.  Feldman 

Mrs.  George  R.  Frick 

Mrs.  Phyllis  G.  Downing 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  George  M.  Fenollosa 

Barry  L.  Friedman 

Mr.  James  W.  Dristiliaris 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Justino  Fernandes 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Emanuel  A.  Friedman 

Mrs.  William  R.  Driver,  Jr. 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Benjamin  G.  Ferris,  Jr. 

Dr.  Mark  A.  Fugelso 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  George  Drowne 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Gaffney  J.  Feskoe 

Mrs.  F.  Kidder  Fuller 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Thomas  C.  Duffly 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Edward  Feustel 

Mrs.  John  Furman 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Edward  J.  Duggan 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Richard  R.  Fidler 

Robert  L.  Gable 

Mrs.  Panos  S.  Dukakis 

Mrs.  Douglas  W.  Fields 

Drs.  Edward  &  Gisela  Gaensler 

Marjorie  H.  Dunham 

Edward  &  Antoinette  Fields 

Mr.  Paul  Gagnon 

Miss  Florence  A.  Dunn 

Alan  R.  Finberg 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Joseph  J.  Gal 

James  M.  Dunn 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  B.  Fine 

Mrs.  Frank  H.  Gale 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  Dwinell 

Mrs.  John  P.  (Evelyn)  Felton 

Mrs.  Charles  T.  Gallagher 

Ms.  Marjorie  C.  Dyer 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Daniel  E.  Finger 

Mrs.  William  A.  Gallup 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Earl  H.  Eacker 

J.  Ronald  Fishbein 
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WE  HELPED  ED  MILLER 

GET  BY  ON  $125,000. 

LAST  YEAR. 


Most  people  assume  that  success 
automatically  brings  with  it  a  sub- 
stantially brighter  •-  and  easier  -- 
financial  picture.  Yet  when  they  reach 
a  comfortable  income  level,  too  many 
find  themselves  wondering  where  it 
all  goes. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  common 
reasons  people  come  to  The 
Cambridge  Group  for  financial 
planning.  Because  success 
depends  as  much  on  preserving 
and  investing  your  money  as 
on  earning  it. 

At  The  Cambridge  Group, 
our  job  is  to  help  you  focus 
on  your  goals.Then  help 
you  achieve  them.  All  of 
them.  We  can  help  with 
business  management. 
Investment  objectives. 
Retirement  plans 
Educational  needs.  Estate 
planning.  And  any  other  special 
objectives  you  might  have,  business 
or  personal. 

All  while  keeping  your  taxes  at 
their  lowest  legitimate  level. 

To  achieve  this,  we  develop  an 
overall,  comprehensive  financial  plan. 
Our  specialists  optimize  your  posi- 
tion in  each  area  giving  you  a  balanced 
financial  picture.  Not  a  plan  skewed 
toward  the  stock  market  by  a  broker. 
Or  toward  life  insurance  by  an  agent. 
But  a  truly  objective  perspective. 
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It's  only  through  careful  planning 
that  someone  like  Ed  Miller  can  feel 
comfortable  with  his  income.  Knowing 
that  his  money  is  working  as  hard  for 
him  as  he  worked  for  his  money. 

If  you'd  like  a  closer  look  at  what 
financial  planning  can  do  for  you, 
we'd  be  happy  to  arrange  a  private 
consultation  at  no  cost  or  obligation 
to  you.  Just  call  Charlie  Gerrior  at 
(617)965-7480. 
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Mr.  Jon  L.  Ganger,  Sr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Stanley  S.  Ganz 

Ms.  Carmen  C.  Garcia 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Frank  Hale  Gardner 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Frederic  Gardner 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  L.  Gardner 

Mr.  Carl  B.  Garey 

William  E.  Garfield 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Donald  M.  Garland 

Mrs.  Antoine  M.  Gaudin 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  R.  Gay,  Jr. 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Arthur  I.  Geltzer 

Ms.  Susan  Gerhardt 

Irwin  C.  Gerson 

Henry  &  Bess  Gesmer 

Ms.  Ann  K.  Ghublikian 

Robert  P.  Giddings 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Donald  B.  Giddon 

Mrs.  John  A.  Gifford 

Mrs.  Carl  J.  Gilbert 

Paul  &  Patricia  Gilbert 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Edward  J.  Gildea 

Mrs.  Howard  F.  Gillette 

Mr.  Leonard  Gilman 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  John  V.  Gilmore 

Rabbi  Albert  Ginsburgh 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Joseph  Glasser 

Mrs.  Bertram  Glovsky 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  Goeke 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Charles  M.  Goldman 

Judge  Morris  Goldman 

Dr.  Philip  L.  Goldsmith 

Arnold  &  Adele  Goldstein 

Frederick  Goldstein 

Ms.  Mary  T.  Goldthwaite 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  James  Goodman 

Mrs.  Russell  J.  Goodnow 

Mr.  William  A.  Goodwin 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Arthur  Gorbach 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  C.  Lane  Goss 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  David  F.  Gould 

Kenneth  M.  Graham,  M.D. 

Mrs.  Frederick  B.  Grant 

Jane  B.  Grant 

Mrs.  Priscilla  H.  Grant 

Mrs.  Harriet  L.  Gratwick 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  B.  Gray 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  C.  Gray 

Susan  and  Malcolm  Green 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Roger  Greenslet 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Gordon  B.  Greer 

Chandler  Gregg 

Mr.  Arthur  W.  Gregory  III 


Mr.  John  H.  Griffin 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Howard  R.  Grimes 

Mr.  Michael  Grossman 

Mr.  Mike  Grossman 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  M.  F.  Groves 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  John  Growdon 

Mrs.  Ellsworth  Grumman 

Mr.  Geoffrey  S.  Gunn 

Mr.  Ian  Gunn 

Mrs.  Barbara  F.  Guzovsky 

John  &  Chara  Haas 

Seiji  Haba 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Edgar  Haber 

Mr.  Lawrence  Habin 

Mrs.  Joseph  R.  Haddock 

Mr.  A.  A.  Haemmerle 

Mrs.  Fredrick  W.  Haffenreffer 

Mrs.  John  M.  Haffenreffer 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Wesley  M.  Hague 

Mr.  A.  J.  Hahn 

William  E.  Haible 

Mr.  Eric  H.  Haight 

Edith  &  Albert  Haimes 

Barbara  Anne  Hajjar,  M.D. 

Judge  &  Mrs.  Allan  M.  Hale 

Mrs.  Edward  E.  Hale 

Mrs.  Rufus  F.  Hale 

Mrs.  Samuel  W  Hale,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Garrison  K.  Hall 

Mrs.  Robert  H.  Hallowell,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Henry  M.  Halvorson 

Charles  and  Ethel  Hamann 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  George  H.  Hamilton 

Robert  M.  Hamilton 

Sylvia  &  Roy  A.  Hammer 

Ms.  Ann  Louise  Handy 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  W  K.  Hannan 

Mary  Ann  &  Dan  Hardenbergh 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  G.  Neil  Harper 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  B.  Harriman 

Virginia  Harris 

Caroline  Harrison 

Mrs.  J.  Hartwell  Harrison 

Mr.  Steven  Harth 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Baron  M.  Hartley 

Ms.  Jacqueline  Harvey 

Mrs.  Paul  T.  Haskell 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  Chandler  Haskins 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  B.  Hawes 

Mrs.  Patricia  F.  Hawkins 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Sherman  S.  Hayden 

Mrs.  Richard  C.  Hayes 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Frederick  R.  Hazard 
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Mr.  &  Mrs.  Gordon  T.  Heald 

Mrs.  Stephen  Heartt 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  F.  Heavey,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Robert  M.  Heberton 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Sam  Hedrick 

Mrs.  Carl  R.  Hellstrom 

Ellen  &  Robert  Helman 

Mrs.  Booth  Hemingway 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Raymond  E.  Hender 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Milton  E.  Henderson 

Mr.  Hertz  N.  Henkoff 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Louis  Hermanson 

Dr.  Philip  D.  Herrick 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Arthur  T.  Hertig 

Mrs.  Frederick  C.  Hewlett 

Philip  B.  &  Ann  R.  Heymann 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Paul  J.  Hickey 

Richard  A.  Hicks 

Mrs.  Adams  S.  Hill 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Howard  Hillman 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Edwin  A.  Hills 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Winston  R.  Hindle,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Joseph  D.  Hinkle 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Richard  B.  Hirsch 

Ray  Hirschkop 

Mr.  John  Hitchcock,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  James  Beecher  Hobbs 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Joseph  M.  Hobbs 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Sturtevant  Hobbs 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  George  F.  Hodder 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Sidney  R.  Hodes 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Leonard  J.  Hoffman 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Marshall  Hoffman 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  D.  Holbrook 

P  S.  Holla,  M.D. 

Mr.  H.  Brian  Holland 

Dr.  Barbara  E.  Hollerorth 

Mrs.  L.  M.  Hollingsworth 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Alex  Holman 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Stanley  A.  Holmes 

Ross  G.  Honig 

Mrs.  Harry  Hood,  Jr. 

Ms.  Priscilla  Hook 

Mr.  Stanwood  C.  Hooper 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Edwin  I.  Hope 

Mrs.  John  D.  Hopkins 

Mr.  Mark  Hopkins 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  P.  Hopkins 

Ms.  Suzanne  Hoppenstedt 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  L.  Horowitz 

Mrs.  Murray  P.  Horwood 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Joseph  D.  Hoskins 

Miss  Elizabeth  B.  Hough 
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Mr.  &  Mrs.  Louis  H.  Hough 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Charles  F.  Hovey 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Guerard  H.  Howkins,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Franklin  K.  Hoyt 

Mrs.  Henry  S.  Huber 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Peter  J.  Huber 

Keith  &  Catherine  Hughes 

Mrs.  Lois  Humphrey 

Richard  S.  Humphrey,  Jr. 

Walter  C.  Humstone 

Mr.  Robert  I.  Hunneman 

Mr.  William  P.  Hunnewell 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Roger  B.  Hunt 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Henry  Huntington 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Benjamin  Hurd 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Christopher  W  Hurd 

John  J.  Hurley,  Jr. 

Mr.  Constantine  Hutchins,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Norman  Hutton 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Roger  L.  Hybels 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Mark  Hyman 

Mrs.  Frank  K.  Idell 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  R.  Blake  Ireland 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Jonathan  Isaacs 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  George  S.  Isenberg 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  David  M.  Jackson 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  James  H.  Jackson 


Mrs.  David  D.  Jacobus 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Richard  F.  Jarrell 

Rev.  &  Mrs.  John  G.  Jetty 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Dewitt  John 

Dallas  G.  Johnson 

Mrs.  H.  Alden  Johnson,  Jr. 

John  W  Johnson,  Jr. 

Julia  C.  Johnson 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  L.  Robert  Johnson 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  S.  Johnson 

Mr.  Stuart  W.  Johnson 

Leon  M.  Johnson 

L.  McTyeire  Johnston 

Mrs.  Michael  J.  A.  H.  Jolliffe 

Mrs.  Herbert  S.  Judd,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Henry  S.  Julier 

Jacqueline  M.  Jung 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Albert  S.  Kahn 

Mrs.  Liesel  Kaim 

Ellen  Kaimowitz 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Jerome  M.  Kaitz 

James  L.  Kane,  Jr. 

Ms.  Lee  L.  Kane 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Fred  Kann 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Arthur  Karas 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Jonathan  Karas 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Leo  Karas 


Mrs.  Charles  Kassel 

Mrs.  Abraham  A.  Katz 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Sidney  Katz 

Christopher  P.  Kauders 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Frederick  Kauders 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Samuel  Kaufman 

Mrs.  Alfred  G.  Kay 

Mr.  Stephen  B.  Kay 

Mr.  Edward  W.  Keane 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Kevin  J.  Kearney 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  Keenum 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Bartow  Kelly 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  P.  Kelsey,  Jr. 

Alexander  S.  Kelso,  Jr. 

Mrs.  R.  C.  Kemp 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Edmund  H.  Kendrick 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Edward  H.  Kenerson  II 

Mr.  John  C.  Kennedy 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Lowell  D.  Kennedy 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Paul  B.  Kennedy 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Terrence  G.  Kennedy 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  Keohane 

Marion  L.  Kesselring 

Ms.  Priscilla  C.  Kidder 

Ann  Feeley  &  William  Kieffer 

Mrs.  John  C.  Kiley 

Richard  C.  Killin 


Dr.l 
Geoi 


Compliments  of 

GUILD,  MONRAD  &  OATES 

Personal  Trustees 


50  Congress  Street 

Boston,  Massachusetts  02109 

Telephone:  (617)  523-1320 


For  Those  Who  Want 

Specialized  Individual  Attention  and  Care 

in  Management  of  Investments 


Henry  R.  Guild,  Jr.         Ernest  E.  Monrad         William  A.  Oates,  Jr.         Robert  B.  Minturn,  Jr. 
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Mr.  &  Mrs.  Richard  W.  Kimball 

Tom  &  Carolyn  King 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Thomas  P.  King 

Mrs.  William  F.  King 

Mrs.  Henry  E.  Kingman 

Mrs.  Howard  T.  Kingsbury 

Rev.  &  Mrs.  Robert  Kirven 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  Kittredge 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  B.  Kittredge 

Eleanor  &  Gary  Klauminzer 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Henry  E.  Kloss 

Mrs.  Carleton  Knight,  Jr. 

Mr.  Norman  Knight 

Mr.  &.  Mrs.  Dudley  Knott 

Mr.  Keith  N.  Knowles 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Clarence  F.  Knudson 

Mr.  Atanas  Kobarelov 

Mr.  Roland  Koelsch 

Hon.  &  Mrs.  Frank  Kopelman 

Mr.  Edward  Koplow 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  William  Kornfeld 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Alexander  Korosi 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Eugene  G.  Kraetzer,  Jr. 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Leo  P.  Krall 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Richard  Krieger 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  John  G.  Krikorian 

George  &  Elsa  Krim 


Mrs.  Hans  J.  Kroto 

Leonard  M.  &  Helen  D.  Krulewich 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Kuist 

Dr.  Ruth  B.  Kundsin 

Mr.  Stephen  L.  Kunian 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Kenneth  M.  Kurson 

Miss  Helen  G.  Kurtz 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Melvin  Kutchin 

Donald  H.  Laliberte 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Arno  Lamm 

Thomas  W  Lampi 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Ralph  Landau 

Sophia  S.  Lander 

Norman  and  Elsie  H.  Landstrom 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Richard  E.  Lang 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Sidney  A.  Lang 

Richard  Langerman 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Lewis  Laskaris 

Ms.  Marion  H.  Latham 

Mrs.  Bruno  Latici 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  W  Laverack 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Edward  L.  Lavine 

Mrs.  James  Lawrence 

Mr.  Paul  Lazare 

Mrs.  Benjamin  Lazrus 

Mrs.  Paul  B.  Le  Baron 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Hart  Leavitt 


Robert  F.  Leavitt 

Dr.  Philip  M.  Lecompte 

Mrs.  Anne  Lee 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  David  S.  Lee 

Mrs.  George  C.  Lee 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Stephen  M.  Lee 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Merle  A.  Legg 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Samuel  Leibowitz 

Mrs.  Gerard  Lemay 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Douglas  Roddis  Lempereur 

Mr.  John  Lepper 

George  C.  Leslie 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Laurence  Lesser 

Elizabeth  M.  Letson 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Newton  Levee 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Felix  Levenbach 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Paul  Levenson 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Alan  M.  Leventhal 

Mrs.  Robert  Leventhal 

Mrs.  Joseph  Levin 

Mr.  A.  M.  Levine 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Alan  R.  Levine 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Allan  L.  Levine 

Mrs.  Harry  Levine 

Harry  Levinson,  Ph.D. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  George  D.  Levy 

Mrs.  David  W  Lewis 


The  impeccably  made  salad  is  of  equal 
importance  to  me  as  the  impeccably  made  bed. 


The  Grande  Dame  of  Boston. 

Operated  by  Hotels  of  Distinction,  Inc.,  Copley  Square,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02116. 
Reservations:  toll  free,  800-225-7654,  or  your  agent. 
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Mr.  Gerald  F.  Lewis 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Leonard  P.  Lewis 

Miss  Sophie  Page  Lewis 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Jacob  Lichman 

Ms.  Martha  H.  Liller 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Murray  H.  Lilly 

Edith  Lindblom 

Miss  Margaret  Stewart  Lindsay 

Mr.  Andrew  R.  Linscott 

Mrs.  Daniel  S.  Lisberger 

Mr.  Paul  Littlefield 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Paul  Damon  Littlefield 

Mrs.  M.  A.  Harris  Livens 

Mrs.  T.  Ferguson  Locke 

Hon.  &  Mrs.  Henry  Cabot  Lodge 

Ms.  Janet  Lombard 

Mrs.  Robert  P.  Loring 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  Caleb  Loring 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Louis  Lotstein 

Bill  Loud 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  James  M.  Love 

Mr.  Joseph  E.  Lovejoy 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Richard  H.  Lovell 

Monique  &  Robert  Lowd 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  Lowell 

Diane  &  Erik  Lund 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Richard  W.  Lyman 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Christopher  Lynch 

Mrs.  Carlton  R.  Mabley 

Mr.  William  H.  MacCrellish 

Miss  Ann  E.  MacDonald 

Miss  Gladys  F.  MacDonald 

The  Rev.  John  A.  MacDougall 

Hon.  &  Mrs.  John  S.  MacDougall 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Myles  L.  Mace 

Colin  &  Betty  MacFadyen 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Dennis  H.  Mack 

Mrs.  David  D.  Mackintosh 

Mr.  George  Madsen 

Mrs.  Francis  P.  Magoun,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Calvert  Magruder 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  S.  Malcom 

Michael  J.  Malinowski 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Edwin  A.  Malloy 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Joseph  G.  Maloney 

Therese  A.  Maloney 

Mrs.  Anne  Manners 

Mr.  Joseph  Marines 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Ronald  H.  Marcks 

Theodore  Marier 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Nathaniel  Marke 

Elaine  &  Paul  Marks 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Franklin  J.  Marryott 


Mr.  Alan  C.  Marshall 

Mrs.  Edward  E.  Martin 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Lawrence  Martin 

Mrs.  S.  Forrest  Martin 

Mr.  George  Martirossian 

John  &  Nancy  Marttila 

Louis  A.  Mascelli 

Ms.  Linda  Mason 

Miss  Tomiko  Masui 

Mr.  Gerald  A.  Mata 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Donald  M.  Matheson 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  H.  Matsinger 

Mrs.  Frank  Mauran 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  William  L.  Mauran 

Mrs.  J.  Denny  May 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Edwin  P.  Maynard 

Mrs.  Frederic  B.  Mayo 

Richmond  Mayo-Smith 

Mr.  William  H.  McAlister,  Jr. 

Dr.  Kathryn  A.  McCarthy 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Edward  J.  McCormack,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Gail  F.  McCoy 

Miss  Grace  S.  McCreary 

Mr.  Philip  McDonald 

Winifred  McDonough 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Louis  McGarry 

Mrs.  Edward  H.  McGrath 

Miss  Ada  V.  Mcintosh 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Gordon  P.  McKinnon 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Raymond  W  McKittrick 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Donald  H.  McLean,  Jr. 

Alexandra  P.  McLennan 

Gene  McManus 

Mr.  James  Mc Williams 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Isaac  0.  Mehrez 

Mrs.  Annabelle  M.  Melville 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Arthur  Menard 

Mrs.  Roy  R.  Merchant,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Roger  Merrill,  Jr. 

Dr.  Katharine  K.  Merritt 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  W  Meserve 

Mrs.  Albion  E.  Metcalf 

Miss  Karen  Metcalf 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Thomas  N.  Metcalf,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Charles  R.  Metchear  III 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Bernard  F  Meyer 

Mrs.  Henry  Hixon  Meyer,  Sr. 

Fern  King  Meyers 

Judith  Ann  Miller 

Miss  Margo  Miller 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Michael  Millis 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Elden  H.  Mills 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  George  H.  Milton 


Mr.  Robert  B.  Minturn,  Jr. 
Mrs.  David  M.  Misner 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Jerrold  Mitchell 
Mrs.  William  Jason  Mixter,  Jr. 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  George  E.  Mole 
Connie  &  Becky  Monego 
Mr.  David  Mooney 
Mr.  Donald  J.  Moore,  Jr. 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Mark  Mordecai 
John  &  Susan  Morello 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Charles  L.  Morgan 
Mrs.  D.  P.  Morgan 
Mr.  Peter  A.  Morgan 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Elting  E.  Morison 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  H.  Morris 
Mrs.  Alan  R.  Morse,  Sr. 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  J.  Robert  Morse 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  Morse,  Sr. 
Mrs.  Richard  S.  Morse 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  F  Morse 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  M.  Morss 
Patricia  A.  Morten  & 

Glen  0.  Gustavson 
Mrs.  Hardwick  Moseley 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Edward  Motley 
Mrs.  Francis  S.  Moulton,  Jr. 
Mrs.  Stephen  R  Mugar 
Ms.  Bridgit  Mullins 
Mr.  John  H.  Munier,  Jr. 
Mrs.  Edward  J.  Murphy 
John  J.  Murphy 
Tito  Musacchio,  M.D. 
Ms.  Mary  Mutschler 
Ms.  Mary  H.  Myers 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Sterling  My  rick 
Richard  and  Ann  Nemrow 
Dr.  &  Mrs.  Paul  Nesbeda 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Richard  0.  Neville 
Mrs.  Cynthia  Newbold 
Helga  Newcomb 
Mrs.  Henry  H.  Newell 
Diane  &  Robert  Nicholls 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Andrew  L.  Nichols 
Mrs.  John  T.  Nightingale 
Mrs.  Louville  Niles 
Miss  Mary  J.  Nugent 
Samuel  Nun,  M.D. 
Mrs.  Justin  O'Brien 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Fred  O'Connor 
Mrs.  Peggy  P.  O'Connor 
Reverend  Joseph  James 

O'Hare  III 
Ann  &  Eileen  O'Meara 
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Mr.  &  Mrs.  Herbert  W.  Oedel 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  L.  Ogle 
Dr.  &  Mrs.  Peter  Oliver 
Rosamond  C.  Olivetti 
Ms.  Eleanor  T.  Orloff 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Jason  S.  Orlov 
Mrs.  Josef  Orosz 
Robert  C.  Orr 
Mrs.  Herman  A.  Osgood 
Mr.  H.  L.  Osier 
Mr.  Joseph  A.  Ossoff 
Mrs.  Terry  Overton 
Ms.  Helen  A.  Padykula 
Mrs.  Milton  S.  Page 
Dr.  Paul  F.  Pagerey 
Mrs.  Albert  Pagliarulo 
Mrs.  Franklin  H.  Palmer 
Mrs.  Eleanor  Jones  Panasevich 
Miss  Katharine  F.  Pantzer 
Mrs.  Frank  Pardee,  Jr. 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Stephen  J.  Paris 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  Park 
Mr.  Charles  G.  Parker 
Mr.  Franklin  E.  Parker  III 
Miss  Harriet  F.  Parker 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Haven  Parker 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Richard  J.  Parker 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  W.  James  Parker 
Mrs.  Charles  C.  Parlin,  Sr. 
Kenneth  E.  Parr 
Mrs.  Brackett  Parsons 
Dr.  &  Mrs.  Bruce  Pastor 


Mrs.  Theodore  G.  Patterson 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  G.  Richard  Paul 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Samuel  R.  Payson 

Miss  Priscilla  J.  Peabody 

Dorothy  S.  Pearlstein 

Mr.  Norman  A.  Pearson 

Wilfred  C.  Peck 

Mrs.  Edward  L.  Peirson 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  B.  Pepper 

Ms.  Elsbeth  M.  Percy 

Miss  Sylvia  Perkins 

Dr.  Johanna  F.  Perlmutter 

Gerald  M.  Perlow,  M.D. 

John  A.  Perry 

Miss  Theodora  Perry 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Thomas  D.  Perry 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Lorens  Persson 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Charles  R.  Peters 

Mrs.  Lovett  C.  Peters 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  R.  Peterson 

Nancy  Peterson 

Joyce  &  Vladimir  Petkovich 

Sylvia  R.  Petterson,  M.D. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Frederick  L.  Phelps 

Drs.  James  &  Beverly  Philip 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  George  T.  Phillips 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Philip  Phillips 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Pedro  Pick 

Mr.  C.  Marvin  Pickett,  Jr. 

Laurence  A.  &  Diana  C.  Pierce 

Peter  Grant  Pierce  &  Mary  Ambery 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Harlan  T.  Pierpont,  Jr. 


Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  H.  Pierson,  Jr. 
Dr.  Ely  E.  Pilchik 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Leo  M.  Pistorino 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Albert  R.  Pitcoff 
Mr.  Anthony  Piatt  & 

Ms.  Nancy  Goodwin 
Mrs.  Hollis  Plimpton,  Jr. 
Mr.  Harold  H.  Plough 
Mrs.  William  B.  Plumer 
Dr.  &  Mrs.  Alfred  Pope 
Mr.  Philip  J.  Porter 
Dr.  &  Mrs.  Richard  Porter 
Lois  P.  Poster 
Mrs.  Cary  Potter 
Mrs.  David  George  Powell 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Dennis  M.  Powers 
Mrs.  H.  Burton  Powers 
Mr.  James  Powers 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Melvin  M.  Prague 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Albert  Pratley 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  James  D.  Pratt 
Mrs.  Roger  Preston 
Mrs.  John  H.  Privitera 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Herman  G.  Protze 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Earle  W.  Pughe 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Bruce  M.  Putnam 
Mrs.  George  Putnam,  Sr. 
Michael  C.  J.  Putnam 
Ms.  Peg  Pyne 
Barbara  &  Kathleen  Quill 
Mr.  Richard  Quinn 
Melinda  &  James  Rabb 


Rental  apartments 

for  people  who'd 

rather  hear  French  horns 

than  Car  horns «    Enjoy  easy  living  within 
easy  reach  of  Symphony  Hall. 
New  in-town  apartments 
with  doorman,  harbor 
views,  all  luxuries, 
health 
club, 
land  2 
bedrooms  and 
penthouse  duplex 
apartments. 


THE  DEVONSHIRE 


I  ^»>.  One  Devonshire  Place.  (Between  Washington 

j  LzJ       and  Devonshire  Streets,  off  State  Street)  Boston. 
Renting  Office  Open  7  Days.  Tel:  (617)  720-3410. 
Park  free  in  our  indoor  garage  while  inspecting  models. 


For  rates  and 
information  on 
advertising  in  the 
Boston  Symphony, 
Boston  Pops, 
and 

Tanglewood  program  books 
please  contact: 

STEVE  GANAK  AD  REPS 
(617)-542-6913 
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Dr.  &  Mrs.  Edward  F.  Rabe 

Dr.  Dave  Rafkin 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  C.  Rainie 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Herbert  Rakatansky 

Mr.  Morris  Raker 

Dr.  Rhonda  Rand 

Mrs.  J.  C.  Rauscher 

Jason  A.  &  Gloria  K.  Raymond 

John  &  Lorraine  Re 

Mr.  Bradford  C.  Read 

Mrs.  Eugene  E.  Record 

Sanford  M.  Reder,  M.D. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Edward  S.  Redstone 

Mrs.  Warren  B.  Reese 

Mr.  John  R.  Regier 

Mr.  Arthur  S.  Reinherz 

Mrs.  June  C.  Reinhold 

Mrs.  Peter  Remis 

John  C.  Rennie 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  F.  Reno 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Lindsay  Renouf 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Bernard  N.  Reynholds 

Mrs.  Richard  H.  Rhoads 

Emery  &  Joyce  Rice 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  George  S.  Richardson 

Roscoe  L.  Richardson,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Wyman  Richardson,  Sr. 

Mrs.  Aaron  Richmond 

Mrs.  Barbara  T.  Ridgely 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  M.  Riegel 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Bernard  A.  Riemer 

Mrs.  Barbara  Cavender  Riley 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Christopher  M.  Riley 

Walter  J.  Riley  III 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Elie  Rivollier,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Elie  Rivollier  III 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Charles  Roazen 

Douglas  M.  Robbe 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Joseph  C.  Robbins 

Mrs.  Sumner  M.  Roberts 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  G.  Elliott  Robinson 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  John  C.  Robinson 

Mr.  Timothy  C.  Robinson 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Thomas  Rodd 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  R.  E.  Roemer 

Dr.  Paul  B.  Rogal 

Mrs.  Gordon  J.  Rollert 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Allan  Romanow 

George  M.  Romm 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Stanley  E.  Rose 

Mr.  Michael  J.  Rosen 

Mr.  Gerald  A.  Rosenthal 


Chester  B.  Rosoff 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Michael  Rotenberg 

Ruth  H.  Rothermel 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Terry  Rothermel 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Thomas  L.  Rourke 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  B.  Allen  Rowland 

Miss  Jean  Roy 

Lawrence  &  Florence  Rubin 

Mrs.  Manuel  Rubin 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Samuel  Rubinovitz 

Mr.  Alford  Paul  Rudnick 

Mrs.  Ralph  Rudnick 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  W.  Rudolph 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Henry  S.  Russell,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Stephen  T.  Russian 

Mr.  Stanley  H.  Rutstein 

Albert  &  Sadelle  Sacks 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  James  A.  Saltonstall 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  L.  Saltonstall 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Peter  P.  Salzer 

Miss  Esther  E.  Salzman 

Miss  Idah  L.  Salzman 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Nichol  M.  Sandoe 

Mrs.  Adele  W.  Sanger 

Martin  &  Helen  Santis 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Nelson  R.  Saphir 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Ernest  J.  Sargeant 

Mrs.  David  R.  Sargent 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Kirk  Sattley 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  F  Saunders 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Maurice  H.  Saval 

Mr.  Chester  M.  Sawtelle 

Mr.  John  H.  Saxe 

Moselio  &  Barbara  Schaechter 

Mrs.  Frances  W.  Schaefer 

Dr.  C.  D.  Schaeffer,  Jr. 

Dr.  Richard  Schatzki 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Allan  C.  Schell 

Miriam  and  Arthur  Schleifer 

Arlyn  and  Arthur  Schneider 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Thomas  G.  Schnorr 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  W.  A.  Schocken 

Mrs.  Janos  Scholz 

Mr.  Donald  F  Schrock 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Kent  Schubert 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  Schwann 

Mrs.  Henry  F  Schwarz 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  David  C.  Scott,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Lin  wood  D.  Sc  riven 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  David  W  Scudder 

Miss  Nancy  Scull 

Mr.  Donald  Seamans 


Mr.  &  Mrs.  Douglas  H.  Sears 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Philip  H.  Seaver 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Charles  Segel 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Gerald  Segel 

Mrs.  Wladimir  Seidel 

Dr.  Priscilla  Sellman 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  George  E.  Senkler,  II 

Bert  &  Joyce  Serwitz 

Mr.  Frank  A.  Sewell,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Norman  J.  Shachoy 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Melvin  I.  Shapiro 

Steven  Shapiro 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Wolf  Shapiro 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Arnold  Shaw 

Mrs.  Oscar  M.  Shaw 

Sheila  &  Sidney  Shaw 

Mr.  John  P.  Sheehy,  AIA 

Timothy  W.  Sheen 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  James  E.  Shepherd 

Mrs.  Edward  D.  Sherman 

Ms.  Frances  Shifman 

Mr.  Stanley  Shmishkiss 

Mrs.  William  A.  Shurcliff 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Paul  D.  Shuwall 

Edward  J.  Sibelian 

Mrs.  Clifton  Abbott  Sibley 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Alex  Silberstein 

Miriam  E.  Silcox 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  George  Henry  Simonds 

Philip  B.  Simonds 

Mrs.  Willard  S.  Simpkins 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  L.  Sinclair 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Christopher  E.  Smith 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Edward  J.  Smith 

Mr.  Garrett  K.  Smith 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Howard  P.  Smith 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Julian  J.  Smith 

Mary  H.  Smith 

Mrs.  Myron  Smith 

Myron  T.  Smith 

Philip  &  Ann  Smith 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  S.  Abbot  Smith 

Dr.  Sidney  B.  Smith 

Andrew  &  Jody  Snider 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Julian  Sobin 

Nancy  Farr  Solley 

Dr.  Chester  I.  Solomon 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  H.C.  Solomon 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Joseph  P.  Solomon 

Dr.  Norman  Solomon 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  J.  Deane  Somerville 

Mrs.  Elsa  G.  Sonnabend 


. 
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Dr.  &  Mrs.  Richard  Sorbera 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Karl  Sorger 

Cecily  &  Alan  Sostek 

Mrs.  Augustus  W.  Soule,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Nathaniel  H.  Sperber 

Mrs.  Louis  Speyer 

Mrs.  Richard  Spindler 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Joseph  D.  Spound 

Mrs.  J.H  Sprague 

Mrs.  James  C.  Sprague 

Mrs.  Howard  J.  Stagg  III 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  David  G.  Stahl 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Charles  W.  Stampler 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  John  B.  Stanbury 

Mrs.  M.  Bartlett  Stare 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Oscar  E.  Starobin 

Ms.  Anne  Starr 

Miss  Anna  Stearns 

Dr.  Glenn  D.  Steele,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Jon  E.  Steffensen 

Ina  and  Herbert  Stern 

Mrs.  Brooks  Stevens,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Edward  B.  Stevens 

Miss  Mildred  Stevens 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Samuel  Stevens 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Josiah  Stevenson  IV 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Charles  A.  Steward 

Mrs.  George  Stewart 

H.R.  Stewart 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  James  F.  Stone 

Mrs.  Robert  G.  Stone 

Mrs.  Donald  Stowe 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Edward  H.  Strachan 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Alan  J.  Strassman 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  R.A.  Stringer,  Jr. 

Col.  Rilda  M.  Stuart,  U.S.M.C. 

(Ret.) 
Mr.  Edward  T.  Sullivan 
Miss  Meave  T.  Sullivan 
Robert  G.  Summers 
Dr.  P.  Suzman 
Mrs.  Dean  Swan 
Dr.  &  Mrs.  William  H.  Sweet 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Joseph  Swiniarski 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  K.W.  Switzer 
Jean  Syer 

Mrs.  Lawrence  A.  Sykes 
Mr.  Thomas  Tachovsky 
Dr.  &  Mrs.  Edgar  B.  Taft 
Paulett  &  Ganson  Taggart 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Roland  P.  Talbot 
Mrs.  Pauline  Tamarin 
Miss  Idella  L.  Tapley 


Rolland  &  Augusta  Tapley 

Mrs.  Charles  H.  Taylor 

Mrs.  Chas.  L.  Taylor 

Mrs.  Thomas  Taylor 

Timothy  A.  Taylor 

Mrs.  Joan  Terkelsen 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  Terry,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Lucius  E.  Thayer 

Mrs.  Sherman  Thayer 

Mrs.  Harold  W.  Thistlewaite 

Mrs.  Alfred  Thomas 

Miss  Carolyn  Thomas 

Mrs.  Rupert  C.  Thorripson,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Arthur  Thornhill,  Jr. 

Mr.  William  R.  Thurston 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Alan  J.  Tichnor 

Miss  E.  Katharine  Tilton 

Jeffry  A.  &  Sara  R.  Timmons 

Aubrey  &  Cynthia  Tobey 

Hiromi  Tobita 

Mrs.  Charles  F.  Toppan 

Mr.  Frederick  Toppan 

William  R.  Tower,  Jr. 

Katharine  R.  Townsend 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  David  Tracy 

Mrs.  Foster  M.  Trainer 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  D.  Thomas  Trigg 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Philip  W.  Trumbull 

John  T.  Tucker 

Miss  Ruth  Tucker 

Mr.  Norman  E.  Turner 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Bruce  Tuthill 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Renwick  Tweedy 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  David  C.  Twichell 

Miss  Gene  Ulmann 

Hugo  &  Sandra  Uyterhoeven 

Mrs.  Francis  R.  Van  Buren 

Peter  W  Van  Etten 

Mr.  Allan  Van  Gestel 

Mrs.  John  H.  Van  Vleck 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Frank  B.  Varga 

Rev.  George  D.  Vartzelis 

Mrs.  Lillian  Vash 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Albert  A.  Vaudo 

Ms.  Helen  E.  Veit 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Daniel  R.  Vershbow 

Normand  P.  Viens 

Mr.  Sueksagan  Visith 

Bernadette  F.  Vitti 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Roger  L.  Voisin 

Ambassador  John  A.  Volpe  (Ret.) 

Mr.  Jeptha  H.  Wade 

Miss  Helen  Wadman 


Dr.  &  Mrs.  Charles  Walcott 

Mrs.  Charles  F.  Walcott 

Mrs.  Harold  Wald 

William  &  Marlene  Walker 

Mrs.  B.  Gring  Wallace 

Mrs.  Fred  S.  Walter 

Mrs.  Howland  Walter 

Mr.  William  K.  Walters 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Raymond  J.  Walther 

Binky  &  Cinder  Bear  Wanger 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Stephan  L.  Wanger 

M.  Beatrice  Ward 

Mrs.  J.  Lindsay  Ware 

Mrs.  John  Ware,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Louis  M.  Warlick 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Charles  A.  Warren 

Mrs.  Kenneth  W.  Warren 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Samuel  D.  Warren 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Milton  C.  Wasby 

Robert  P.  Wasson,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Frederic  W  Watriss 

Mr.  Daniel  C.  Waugh 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Peter  F.  Way 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Paul  R.  Weaver 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  David  Zach  Webster 

Mrs.  Albert  Wechsler 

Mrs.  Arnold  N.  Weeks 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  D.  Weeks 

Roelof  Weertman 

Mrs.  Alice  B.  Weidemann 

Richard  L.  Weil,  Jr. 

Mr.  Robert  S.  Weil 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  S.  Douglas  Weil 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Philip  Weiner 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Lewis  H.  Weinstein 

Mr.  Adam  Weisblatt 

Mrs.  Manuel  Weisbuch 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Jason  Weisman 

Mr.  Edward  H.  Weiss 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Morton  L.  Weiss 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Claude  E.  Welch 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  E.  Sohier  Welch,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Francis  C.  Welch 

Mr.  John  J.  Weldon 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Roger  U.  Wellington 

Miss  Harriet  V  Wellman 

Mrs.  A.  Turner  Wells 

Miss  Patricia  Wells 

David  &  Bobbie  Welsh 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Charles  M.  Werly 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Ralph  Werman 

Mrs.  Donald  M.  Weston 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  J.  Peter  Weston 
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BAUME   &   MERCiER 


d\'s  Baume  cs  Merrier  quartz 

.itch  in  14  karat  gold  with >  dia-. 
mond  bezel.  Sf,6(H).  is  karat 
••'/  ami  diamond:  Necklace, 
S3,650.  Earrings,  S93S. 


A  Fine  Jeweler  Since  1 822 
in  the  greater  Boston  metropolitan  area 


■ ' 


Julien  Vose  Weston 

Mrs.  Winthrop  Wetherbee 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Jerrold  A.  Wexler 

Mrs.  Henry  F.G.  Wey  III 

Mrs.  George  Macy  Wheeler 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Frank  C.  Wheelock,  Jr 

Mr.  Charles  C.  Wheelwright 

Mrs.  John  S.  Whipple 

Miss  Christine  White 

Mrs.  Henry  K.  White 

Mrs.  Ogden  White 

Mrs.  Robert  E.  White 

Mrs.  Morrill  Wiggin 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Earle  W.  Wilkins,  Jr. 

Hon.  &  Mrs.  Herbert  P.  Wilkins 

Charles  Homer  Willauer 

Sandra  L.  Willett 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Arthur  H.  Willis 


Mrs.  Alfred  W  Willmann 

Mr.  Alexander  R.  Wills 

Roy  A.  &  Nancy  R.  Wilsker 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Alexander  M.  Wilson 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  David  R.  Wilson 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Leslie  J.  Wilson 

Dr.  Mary  E.  Wilson 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Norman  L.  Wilson 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Richard  Winneg 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Donald  F.  Winslow 

Ms.  Josephine  B.  Winter 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Peter  Karl  Wirth 

Mr.  Stephen  W.  Wolfe 

Ms.  Mary  Wolfson 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Leonard  Wolsky 

Dr.  Way  Dong  Woo 

Mrs.  Rawson  L.  Wood 

Rawson  Lyman  Wood 


Mr.  Robert  W  Worley,  Jr. 

Robert  W  Wormstead,  Jr. 

Robert  W  Wright 

Mrs.  Whitney  Wright 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Walter  Wrigley 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Morris  Yorshis 

Mrs.  Eleaner  Young 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Raymond  H.  Young 

Mrs.  William  S.  Youngman 

Lyle  &  Vicki  Yurko 

Mr.  Jerrold  R.  Zacharias 

Norma  &  Arnold  Zack 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Abraham  Zaleznik 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Harvey  Zarren 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Marvin  Zelen 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Charles  A.  Ziering,  Jr. 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Maurice  L.  Zigmond 


The  following  Memorial  Contributions,  given  in  memory  of  the  individuals  listed 
below,  were  made  to  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  during  the  1983-84  fiscal  year. 


Sofronious  Afentakis 
Julia  Ashton 
Mrs.  Richard  Ashton 
Hannah  G.  Ayer 
Ed  Baker 
Talcott  M.  Banks 
Milda  Allen  Barker 
John  S.  Barnet 
Noah  &  Louise  Bielski 
Dr.  Augustine  Bombaci 
Daniel  Brown 
Anna  Cardillo 
Sophie  Carman 
W  illiam  B.  Crosby 
Virginia  D'Elseaux 
Russell  Eddy 
Lillian  Eisenberg 
D.  Esquire 
Mrs.  Paul  Fein 
Daniel  Finn 
Benjamin  Gollay 


John  Felix  Gruenheck 

I.  Elizabeth  Haemmerle 

Dora  Hoffenberg 

Leonard  Horwich 

Dr.  George  H.  Hurwitz 

Isador  I.  Janowsky 

Hugh  Kane 

George  D.  Kirwin 

George  David  Kirwin 

Clement  R.  Lamson 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Henry  A.  Laughlin 

Elly  Lewis 

Kevin  Lizzo 

Elizabeth  H.  B.  MacPherson 

Caroline  Saltonstall  Macic 

Irene  Mackenzie 

James  A.  Mcintosh 

Mrs.  John  S.  Mechem 

Mrs.  Jerry  Sophia  Mendoza 

Mrs.  I.  Otto  Miller 

Monsignor  William  O'Connor 


Sylvia  K.  Pearlman 
Carlos  Pinfield 
Harry  Remis 
Melvin  Richmond 
Ida  Rodman 
Bessie  Rosenblum 
Mrs.  Mary  Del  Rossi 
Dr.  Alfred  Rothschild 
Senator  Leverett  Saltonstall 
Alice  de V.  Shaw 
Ellsworth  Sherin 
Samuel  Shlifer 
Dr.  Olive  Smith 
Ethel  Solomon 
Stanley  Alexander  Swaebe 
Elizabeth  Bowne  Walter 
Sylvia  Hechinger  Weiss 
Robert  G.  Wiese 
Mrs.  Robert  G.  Wiese 
George  Zazofsky 
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Fellowships  at  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center 

Fellowship  gifts  to  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center  enable  over  130  students  to 
continue  their  professional  training  and  gain  experience  under  the  guidance  of 
eminent  musicians  and  teachers.  The  Fellowships  listed  below  were  awarded  in  1984. 
We  are  grateful  to  these  individuals  and  organizations  for  their  generosity. 


Endowed  Fellowships 

(A  Fellowship  may  be  endowed  with  a  gift  of  $50,000.) 


Mr.  &  Mrs.  David  B. 

Arnold,  Jr.  Fellowship 
Kathleen  Hall  Banks  Fellowship 
Leo  L.  Beranek  Fellowship 
Leonard  Bernstein  Fellowships 
Helene  R.  &  Norman  L. 

Cahners  Fellowship 
Stanley  Chappie  Fellowship 
Alfred  E.  Chase  Fellowship 
Nat  King  Cole  Memorial 

Fellowship 
Caroline  Grosvenor  Congdon 

Memorial  Fellowship 
Dorothy  &  Montgomery 

Crane  Fellowship 
Omar  Del  Carlo  Tanglewood 

Fellowship 
Arthur  Fiedler/Leo  Wasserman 

Memorial  Fellowship 


Dr.  Marshall  N.  Fulton  Memorial 

Fellowship 
Juliet  Esselborn  Geier  Memorial 

Fellowship 
Gerald  Gelbloom  Memorial 

Fellowship 
Armando  A.  Ghitalla  Fellowship 
Fernand  Gillet  Memorial 

Fellowship 
Marie  Gillet  Fellowship 
John  &  Susanne  Grandin 

Fellowship 
The  Luke  B.  Hancock 

Foundation  Fellowship 
Hodgkinson  Fellowship 
CD.  Jackson  Master  Award 

Fellowships 
Lucy  Lowell  Fellowship 
Stephen  &  Persis  Morris 

Fellowship 


Ruth  S.  Morse  Fellowship 

Albert  L.  &  Elizabeth  P.  Nickerson 

Fellowship 
Northern  California  Fund 

Fellowships 
Theodore  Edson  Parker 

Foundation  Fellowship 
David  R.  &  Muriel  K.  Pokross 

Fellowship 
Daphne  Brooks  Prout  Fellowship 
Harry  &  Mildred  Remis 

Fellowships 
Hannah  &  Raymond  Schneider 

Fellowship 
Surdna  Foundation,  Inc. 

Fellowships 
R.  Amory  Thorndike  Fellowship 
Augustus  Thorndike  Fellowship 


. 


R1QUM  M-  DANA,  ™? 

JEWELERS 

We  are  specialists  in  custom  design  and 

restoration  work  in  platinum  and  gold* 

All  work  is  done  on  the  premises. 

43  CENTRAL  STREET  ♦  WELLESLEY,  MASSACHUSETTS  ♦  237-2730 
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(Individuals,  foundations, 
contributing  the  total  actual 

J.R  &  Mary  Barger  Fellowship 
Leo  L.  Beranek  Fellowship 
BMC  Alumni  Fellowship 
Bradley  Fellowship 
British  Broadcasting 

Corporation  Fellowship 
Rosamond  Sturgis  Brooks 

Memorial  Fellowship 


Fellowship  Guarantors 

and  corporations  may  act  as  Guarantors  of  a  Fellowship  by 
cost  of  supporting  a  Fellow  at  Tanglewood  ($5,450  in  1984). 


Country  Curtains  Fellowship 
Margaret  Lee  Crofts  Fellowship 
Dynatech  Corporation 

Fellowship 
General  Cinema  Corporation 

Fellowships 
General  Electric  Plastics 

Fellowship 


William  &  Mary  Greve 

Foundation  Fellowship 
Mary  &  Harry  W.  Harrison,  Jr. 

Fellowship 
Leo  Panasevich  Fellowship 
Lia  &  William  Poorvu  Fellowship 
Red  Lion  Inn  Fellowship 
Tanglewood  Council  Fellowships 


Annual  Fellowships 

(A  Fellowship  may  be  named  with  a  minimum  annual  gift  of  $2,250.) 


ASCAP/  Rudolf  Nisssim 

Fellowship  in  Composition 
Berkshire  Life  Insurance  Co. 

&  Berkshire  Hilton  Inn 

Fellowship 
Felicia  Montealegre  Bernstein 

Fellowship 
Irene  &  David  Bernstein 

Fellowship 
Marion  Callanan  Memorial 

Fellowship 
Brownie  &  Gil  Cohen  Fellowship 
Judith  &  Stewart  Colton 

Fellowship 
Margaret  Lee  Crofts  Fellowship 
Geraldine  R.  Dodge  Foundation 

Fellowship 
Empire  Brass  Quintet  Fellowship 
Arthur  Fielder  Fellowship, 

established  by  the  National 

Distillers  and  Chemical 

Corporation 
Fitzpatrick  Fellowship 
The  Frelinghuysen  Foundation 

Fellowships 
Fromm  Music  Foundation 

Fellowships 
Margaret  T.  &  Bruce  R.  Gelin 

Fellowship 


Charles  &  Sara  Goldberg 

Charitable  Trust  Fellowship 
Ina  &  Haskell  R.  Gordon 

Fellowship 
William  &  Mary  Greve 

Foundation  Fellowship 
Stuart  Haupt  Fellowship 
IBM***  Robert  G. 

McClellan,  Jr.  Fellowship 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Edwin  A.  Jaffe 

Fellowship 
Jenifer  House  Fellowship 
H.  Eugene  &  Ruth  B.  Jones 

Fellowship 
Kandell  Fellowship 
Koussevitzky  Music  Foundation 

Fellowships 
Koussevitzky  Music  Foundation 

Fellowship  in  memory  of 

Margaret  Grant 
William  Kroll  Memorial 

Fellowship 
Hon.  &  Mrs.  Peter  LB.  Lavan 

Fellowship 
Barbara  Lee/ Raymond  Lee 

Foundation  Fellowship 
Mildred  A.  Leinbach  Fellowship 
Sarah  Ann  Leinbach  &  Lillian  C. 

Norton  Fellowship 


James  A.  Macdonald  Foundation 

Fellowship 
Joseph  &  Lillian  Miller  Fellowship 
Anna  Gray  Sweeney  Noe 

Fellowship 
Seiji  Ozawa  Fellowship,  established 

by  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Allen  G.  Barry 
Archie  Peace  Memorial  Fellowship 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Kenneth  Warner 

Pfleger  Memorial  Fellowship 
William  J.  Rubush  Memorial 

Fellowship 
Jane  &  William  Ryan  Fellowship 
Hugh  Cecil  Sangster  Memorial 

Fellowship 
Martha  &  William  Selke 

Fellowship 
Seven  Hills  Fellowship 
Jason  &  Elizabeth  Starr  Fellowship 
Harry  Stedman  Fellowship 
Stokes  Fellowship 
Frieda  &  Samuel  Strassler 

Fellowship 
WCRB  Fellowship,  in  honor  of 

Senator  Paul  E.  Tsongas 
Wulsin  Fellowships 
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SINCE  1792,  FAMILIES  HAVE  PUT  THEIR 

D|  JSTj    IN         Thrift  and  foresight  have  been  bringing  families  to  State 
abmuh  Street  for  generations . 

$ XRI  E  O^  services  are  sought  out  because  we  are  more  than  a 

MRPPf  discreet  and  attentive  trustee.  We  also  provide  particularly 

)  I  KBB  ■•         well-informed  investment  management. 

Whether  your  objective  is  the  education  of  your  children, 
a  secure  retirement,  or  preservation  of  capital,  we  will  work 
closely  with  you  and  your  lawyer  to  devise  a  suitable  trust. 

Naturally,  you  are  welcome  to  participate  in  all  decisions, 
or  you  may  choose  to  leave  matters  in  our  care.  Whichever 
you  decide,  you  will  be  kept  regularly  apprised  of  the  pro- 
gress of  your  account. 

We  invite  you  to  put  your  trust  in  us. 
Call  S.  Walker  Merrill,  Jr.,  Senior  Vice  President, 
Investment  Management.  (617)  786-3279. 

State  Street  Bank  and  Trust  Company.  Quality  since  1792. 

9  StateStreet. 

State  Street  Bank  and  Trust  Company,  wholly-owned  subsidiary  of  State  Street  Boston  Corporation,  225  Franklin  Street, 
Boston,  MA  02101.  Offices  in  Boston,  New  York,  San  Francisco,  London,  Munich,  Hong  Kong,  Singapore. 
Member  FDIC.  ©  Copyright  State  Street  Boston  Corporation  1982. 
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Shared  Fellowships 

(A  Shared  Fellowship  may  be  named  with  a  minimum  annual  gift  of  $1,500.) 


Berkshire  County  Savings  Bank 

Fellowship 
Betty  0.  &  Richard  S.  Burdick 

Fellowship 
English  Speaking  Union 

Fellowship 
Marlene  Kitzel  Green  &  Family 

Fellowship 
Israel  &  Rita  Kalish  Fellowship 
Julius  &  Eleanor  Kass 

Fellowship 
Miriam  Ann  Kenner  Memorial 

Fellowship 


Kimberly-Clark  Foundation 

Fellowship 
Irma  &  Allen  Mann  Fellowship 
Mead  Corporation  Fellowship 
National  Federation  of  Music 

Clubs  Fellowship  honoring 

Ada  Holding  Miller 
Katherine  H.  Metcalf  Fellowship 
John  Major  Nalle  Fellowship 
Claire  &  Millard  Pryor 

Fellowship 


Lillian  &  Lester  Radio  Fellowship 
Jane  &  Peter  Rice  Fellowship 
Dr.  &  Mrs.  Alexander  B.  Russell 

Fellowship 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Albert  J.  Sandler 

Fellowship 
Mary  Gene  &  William  F 

Sondericker  Fellowship 
Spencer  Fellowship 
U.S.  Components,  Inc.  Fellowships 


Prizes  and  Awards 


Cynthia  Busch  Award 
Gustav  Golden  Award 
CD.  Jackson  Master  Awards 
Henri  Kohn  Award 


Cecil  S.  Mapes 

Memorial  Award 
Pierre  Mayer  Award 
Harry  Shapiro  Award 


Anonymous  Gifts 

Several  anonymous  gifts  have 
enabled  young  artists  to  attend  the 
Berkshire  Music  Center. 
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...  /or  the  pleasure  of  your  company'' 

DECEMBER  17,  1984 

Give  your  company  an  early  Christmas  present  by  treating  your 

management,  employees,  customers,  vendors,  and 
friends  to  a  special  evening  at  Pops  in  a  unique  holiday  program. 

This  program  will  be  available  to  only  130  businesses  and 
professional  organizations  at  $2, 000  per  company  and  will  include 

a  total  of  16  table  and  balcony  seats,  complete  with  holiday 

drinks  and  a  gourmet  picnic  supper.  A  special  program  book  will 

also  be  produced  for  this  event. 

For  information  on  "A  Company  Christmas  at  Pops": 

Call  James  F.  Cleary  Managing  Director,  Blyth  Eastman  Paine 

Webber  Inc.  (423-8331);  Chet  Krentzman,  President, 

Advanced  Management  Associates  (332-3141); 

Malcolm  Sherman,  President,  Zayre  Stores  (620-5000);  or 

Eric  Sanders,  BSO  Director  of  Corporate  Development  (266-1492). 
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Real  Estate  Management 

Brokerage  and  Consulting  Services 

Since  1898 


SAUNDERS  &  ASSOCIATES 

20  Park  Plaza  Boston  MA  •  02116 
(617)426-0720 


<5t  ^BotofpAJ^I^5tllur^Mt-, 


A  charming  19th  Century  Townhouse 
serving  superb  continental  cuisine 
in  contemporary  informal  elegance. 
Offering  lunch  and  dinner  with  a  variety 
of  fresh  seafood  specials  daily,  and  our 
after  theatre  cafe  menu  till  midnight. 

Serving  - 

Lunch:  12:00-2:30  weekdays 

Dinner:  6:00-10:30  Sun.-Thurs. 

6:00-12:00  Fri.-Sat. 
Brunch:  11:00-3:00  Sat.  &  Sun. 

reservations:  266-3030 

99  St.  Botolph  Street 
behind  the  Colonnade  Hotel 


Coming  Concerts  .  .  . 


Thursday  40'— 18  October,  8-9:45 
Friday  4B'— 19  October,  2-3:45 
Saturday  4B'— 20  October,  8-9:45 

SEIJI  OZAWA  conducting 

Berlioz  Overture  to  Beatrice  et 

Benedict 

Schoenberg/Monn    Cello  Concerto  in  D 

YO-YO  MA,  cello 

Brahms  Serenade  No.  1 


Tuesday  'C— 23  October,  8-9:50 
SEIJI  OZAWA  conducting 
Brahms  Serenade  No.  1 

Strauss  Don  Quixote 

YOYO  MA,  cello 
BURTON  FINE,  viola 


Friday  'A'— 26  October,  2-4 
Saturday  'A'— 27  October,  8-10 

SEIJI  OZAWA  conducting 

Haydn  Symphony  No.  6,  Morning 

Adams  Shaker  Loops 

Strauss  Don  Quixote 

YO-YO  MA,  cello 
BURTON  FINE,  viola 


Wednesday,  31  October  at  7:30 

Open  Rehearsal 
Steven  Ledbetter  will  discuss  the  program 

at  6:45  in  the  Cohen  Annex. 

Thursday  'A'— 1  November,  8-9:50 
Friday  'B'— 2  November,  2-3:50 
Saturday  'B'— 3  November,  8-9:50 
Tuesday  'C — 6  November,  8-9:50 
DAVID  ZINMAN  conducting 

Pone  Avanti! 

Mendelssohn  Piano  Concerto  No.  1 

MURRAY  PERAHIA,  piano 

Elgar  Falstaff,  Symphonic 

study 

Programs  subject  to  change. 
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A  Distinctive  Selection  of  Oriental  Rugs  and  Wall  Hangings 


1643  Beacon  Street,  Waban  Square 

Hours:  Tues-Sat  11-5,  Thurs  Evenings  til  8 

Phone  (617)  964-2686 

"DL  JAoxz  njou  D<now  dttout  OrUnUt  JZup,    DL  cMok  Ojou  O/aLz   lU." 
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MAHLER'S  SYMPHONY  #9 

with  Solti  conducting 

Chicago  Symphony  on  Digital's 

Grammy  Award  Winning  Recording. 

16.58 

Rarely  performed.  Rarely  recorded. 

GRIEG'S  PIER  GYNT  with  Edo  De 

Waart  conducting  the  San 

Francisco  Symphony 

and  Chorus 
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Available  at  Harvard  Square,  MIT.  Student  Center,  Children's 
Medical  Center  and  One  Federal  St.,  Boston.  Coop 
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HUSKIES 

Take  a  step  back  in  time  to  the 

30's  &  40's.  Enjoy  casual,  comfortable 

dining,  Fabulous  Steaks,  Homemade 

Desserts,  Novelty  Drinks  and  "The  Best 

Baby  Back  Ribs  in  Town". 

The  Unusual  Atmosphere,  convenient 

location,  between  Symphony  Hall 

and  Huntington  (B.U.)  Theatre,  has 

made  this  a  favorite  Eating  &  Drinking 

Place  for  before  and  after  the  shows. 

The  Sunday  Brunch  is  Unsurpassed. 
Full  Menu  'til  Midnight 

MC,  Visa  Accepted 

280  Huntington  Avenue 

Boston,  Mass. 

247-3978 
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Symphony  Hall  Information  . . . 


FOR  SYMPHONY  HALL  CONCERT  AND 
TICKET  INFORMATION,  call  (617)  266-1492. 
For  Boston  Symphony  concert  program  informa- 
tion, call  "C-O-N-C-E-R-T." 

THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  performs  ten 
months  a  year,  in  Symphony  Hall  and  at  Tangle- 
wood.  For  information  about  any  of  the  orches- 
tra's activities,  please  call  Symphony  Hall,  or 
write  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Sym- 
phony Hall,  Boston,  MA  02115. 

THE  EUNICE  S.  AND  JULIAN  COHEN 
ANNEX,  adjacent  to  Symphony  Hall  on  Hunt- 
ington Avenue,  may  be  entered  by  the  Symphony 
=-    Hall  West  Entrance  on  Huntington  Avenue. 

FOR  SYMPHONY  HALL  RENTAL  INFORMA- 
TION, call  (617)  266-1492,  or  write  the  House 
Manager,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA  02115. 

THE  BOX  OFFICE  is  open  from  10  a.m.  until  6 
p.m.  Monday  through  Saturday;  on  concert  eve- 
nings, it  remains  open  through  intermission  for 
BSO  events  or  just  past  starting-time  for  other 
events.  In  addition,  the  box  office  opens  Sunday 
at  1  p.m.  when  there  is  a  concert  that  afternoon 
or  evening.  Single  tickets  for  all  Boston  Sym- 
phony concerts  go  on  sale  twenty-eight  days 
before  a  given  concert  once  a  series  has  begun, 
and  phone  reservations  will  be  accepted.  For 
outside  events  at  Symphony  Hall,  tickets  will  be 
available  three  weeks  before  the  concert.  No 
phone  orders  will  be  accepted  for  these  events. 

TICKET  RESALE:  If  for  some  reason  you  are 
unable  to  attend  a  Boston  Symphony  concert  for 
which  you  hold  a  ticket,  you  may  make  your 
ticket  available  for  resale  by  calling  the  switch- 
board. This  helps  bring  needed  revenue  to  the 
orchestra  and  makes  your  seat  available  to  some- 
one who  wants  to  attend  the  concert.  A  mailed 
l0ws    receipt  will  acknowledge  your  tax-deductible 
contribution. 
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RUSH  SEATS:  There  are  a  limited  number  of 
Rush  Tickets  available  for  the  Friday-afternoon 
and  Saturday-evening  Boston  Symphony  con- 
certs (subscription  concerts  only).  The  continued 
ow  price  of  the  Saturday  tickets  is  assured 
through  the  generosity  of  two  anonymous 
donors.  The  Rush  Tickets  are  sold  at  $5.00 
sach,  one  to  a  customer,  at  the  Symphony  Hall 


West  Entrance  on  Fridays  beginning  9  a.m.  and 
Saturdays  beginning  5  p.m. 

LATECOMERS  will  be  seated  by  the  ushers  dur- 
ing the  first  convenient  pause  in  the  program. 
Those  who  wish  to  leave  before  the  end  of  the 
concert  are  asked  to  do  so  between  program 
pieces  in  order  not  to  disturb  other  patrons. 

SMOKING  IS  NOT  PERMITTED  in  any  part  of 
the  Symphony  Hall  auditorium  or  in  the  sur- 
rounding corridors.  It  is  permitted  only  in  the 
Cabot-Cahners  and  Hatch  rooms,  and  in  the 
main  lobby  on  Massachusetts  Avenue. 

CAMERA  AND  RECORDING  EQUIPMENT 
may  not  be  brought  into  Symphony  Hall  during 
concerts. 

FIRST  AID  FACILITIES  for  both  men  and 
women  are  available  in  the  Cohen  Annex  near 
the  Symphony  Hall  West  Entrance  on  Hunt- 
ington Avenue.  On-call  physicians  attending  con- 
certs should  leave  their  names  and  seat  locations 
at  the  switchboard  near  the  Massachusetts  Ave- 
nue entrance. 

WHEELCHAIR  ACCESS  to  Symphony  Hall  is 
available  at  the  West  Entrance  to  the  Cohen 
Annex. 

AN  ELEVATOR  is  located  outside  the  Hatch  and 
Cabot-Cahners  rooms  on  the  Massachusetts  Ave- 
nue side  of  the  building. 


A  Boston  Tradition 

41  UNION  STREET  227-2750 
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LADIES'  ROOMS  are  located  on  the  orchestra 
level,  audience-left,  at  the  stage  end  of  the  hall, 
and  on  the  first-balcony  level,  audience-right, 
outside  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room  near  the 
elevator. 

MEN'S  ROOMS  are  located  on  the  orchestra 
level,  audience-right,  outside  the  Hatch  Room 
near  the  elevator,  and  on  the  first-balcony  level, 
audience-left,  outside  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room 
near  the  coatroom. 

COATROOMS  are  located  on  the  orchestra  and 
first-balcony  levels,  audience-left,  outside  the 
Hatch  and  Cabot-Cahners  rooms.  The  BSO  is  not 
responsible  for  personal  apparel  or  other  prop- 
erty of  patrons. 

LOUNGES  AND  BAR  SERVICE:  There  are  two 
lounges  in  Symphony  Hall.  The  Hatch  Room  on 
the  orchestra  level  and  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room 
on  the  first-balcony  level  serve  drinks  starting 
one  hour  before  each  performance.  For  the  Fri- 
day-afternoon concerts,  both  rooms  open  at 
12:15,  with  sandwiches  available  until  concert 
time. 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  BROADCASTS:  Con- 
certs of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  are 
heard  by  delayed  broadcast  in  many  parts  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  as  well  as  interna- 
tionally, through  the  Boston  Symphony  Tran- 
scription Trust.  In  addition,  Friday-afternoon 


concerts  are  broadcast  live  by  the  following  FM 
stations:  WGBH  (Boston  89.7),  WFCR  (AmhersU 
88.5),  and  WAMC  (Albany  90.3);  in  Maine  by 
WMED  (Calais  89.7),  WMEA  (Portland  90.1), 
WMEH  (Bangor  90.9),  WMEW  (Waterville 
91.3),  and  WMEM  (Presque  Isle  106.1);  and  in 
Connecticut  by  WMNR  (Monroe  88.1),  WNPR 
(Norwich  89.1),  WPKT  (Hartford  90.5),  and 
WSLX  (New  Canaan  91.9).  Live  Saturday- 
evening  broadcasts  are  carried  by  WGBH  and 
WCRB  (Boston  102.5).  If  Boston  Symphony 
concerts  are  not  heard  regularly  in  your  home 
area  and  you  would  like  them  to  be,  please  call 
WCRB  Productions  at  (617)  893-7080.  WCRB 
will  be  glad  to  work  with  you  and  try  to  get  the 
BSO  on  the  air  in  your  area. 

BSO  FRIENDS:  The  Friends  are  annual  donors 
to  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  Friends 
receive  BSO,  the  orchestra's  newsletter,  as  well 
as  priority  ticket  information  and  other  benefits 
depending  on  their  level  of  giving.  For  informa- 
tion, please  call  the  Development  Office  at  Sym- 
phony Hall  weekdays  between  9  and  5.  If  you 
are  already  a  Friend  and  you  have  changed  your 
address,  please  send  your  new  address  with  your 
newsletter  label  to  the  Development  Office, 
Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA  02115.  Including 
the  mailing  label  will  assure  a  quick  and  accurate 
change  of  address  in  our  files. 


Special  pre-theatre  dinner  available 
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Continental  Cuisine 

on  the  Charles 

10  Emerson  Place     Boston 


742-5480 
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[BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 

One  Hundred  and  Fourth  Season,  1984-85 


PRE-SYMPHONY  CHAMBER  CONCERTS 

Saturday,  13  October  at  6 
Tuesday,  16  October  at  6 


JEROME  ROSEN,  violin 
AZA  RAYKHTSAUM,  violin 
MARK  LUDWIG,  viola 
SATO  KNUDSEN,  cello 
VICTOR  ROSENBAUM,  piano 


g**^ 


BACH 


SCHUMANN 


Partita  in  B  minor  for  solo  violin,  BWV  1002 

Allemande 

Double 

Courante 

Double.  Presto 

Sarabande 

Double 

Tempo  di  Bourree 

Double 

Mr.  ROSEN 

Quintet  in  E-flat  for  piano  and  strings,  Opus  44 

Allegro  brillante 

In  modo  d'una  Marcia.  Un  poco  largamente — Agitato 

Scherzo  molto  vivace 

Allegro,  ma  non  troppo 

Mr.  ROSEN,  Ms.  RAYKHTSAUM,  Mssrs.  LUDWIG, 

KNUDSEN,  and  ROSENBAUM 


Baldwin  piano 

Please  exit  to  your  left  for  supper  following  the  concert. 

The  performers  appreciate  your  not  smoking  during  the  concert. 


Weekl 


Johann  Sebastian  Bach 

Partita  in  B  minor  for  solo  violin,  BWV  1002 


Bach's  set  of  six  sonatas  and  partitas  for  unaccompanied  violin  are  the  most  extraordinary 
works  ever  composed  for  that  severely  restricted  medium,  in  that  they  manage  to  suggest 
combinations  of  melodic  lines  and  contrapuntal  complexities  that  cannot  actually  be 
sustained  on  the  instrument.  But  by  a  clever  manipulation  of  the  violin's  technique,  the 
composer  and  player  can  fool  the  listener's  ear  into  resolving  what  is  basically  a  single  line 
(with  a  few  extra  notes  played  by  multiple  stopping)  into  a  full  contrapuntal  texture.  Bach 
copied  out  the  six  works  (BWV  1001-1006)  into  one  of  his  most  beautiful  manuscripts  in 
the  year  1720,  but  beyond  that  simple  fact  we  know  virtually  nothing  of  their  composition 
or  purpose.  The  partita  in  B  minor,  BWV  1002,  is,  like  the  other  two  partitas,  freer  in 
character  than  the  three  sonatas;  like  them  it  is  composed  entirely  of  dance  movements. 
In  this  particular  case  Bach  pays  homage  to  the  art  of  variation  by  following  each  of  the 
dances  with  a  "Double,"  a  variation  on  the  preceding  movement.  (The  term  "double" 
comes  from  the  traditional  variation  technique  that  progressively  doubles  the  level  of 
activity  from  one  variation  to  the  next  by  composing  each  successive  section  in  the  next 
smaller  note  value,  such  as  eighth-notes  following  quarters,  sixteenth-notes  following 
eighths,  and  so  on.)  Thus  each  pair  (dance  +  double)  reveals  Bach's  masterly  skill  at 
instilling  life  into  the  formal  dance  patterns  (especially  with  the  self-imposed  restriction  of 
a  single  violin  line)  and  his  genius  at  reworking  the  basic  material  at  a  still  higher  level  of 
energy. 


Robert  Schumann 

Quintet  in  E-flat  for  piano,  two  violins,  viola,  and  cello,  Opus  44 

Schumann  wrote  this  quintet  early  in  the  fall  of  1842,  his  "chamber  music  year."  He  had 
just  finished  the  three  string  quartets,  Opus  41,  and  was  soon  to  turn  to  the  Piano  Quartet, 
Opus  47.  Both  the  string  quartet  and  the  piano  quartet  genres  had  notable  histories,  going 
back  to  the  classical  works  of  Haydn  and  Mozart,  but  the  piano  quintet  was  an  entirely 
new  medium,  created  single-handedly  by  Schumann  with  this,  his  one  contribution  to  it — 
and  his  most  popular  work  of  chamber  music.  But  clearly  the  combination  of  piano  and 
string  quartet  had  its  attractions,  for  he  was  soon  followed  by  other  composers  in  many 
countries:  Brahms  and  Reger  in  Germany,  Dvorak  in  Bohemia,  Franck  and  DTndy  in 
France,  Chadwick,  Foote,  Beach,  and  Farwell  in  America,  Elgar  in  England,  Shostakovich 
in  Russia. 

Up  until  1840,  Schumann  had  composed  entirely  for  the  piano,  and  almost  entirely  in 
miniature.  He  always  found  it  something  of  a  strain  to  think  in  the  large-scale  terms 
necessary  for  a  symphony  or  a  major  work  of  chamber  music,  but  in  this  quintet  he 
succeeded  in  reconciling  the  demands  of  form  and  expression  as  rarely  before  or  after.  He 
was,  of  course,  completely  at  home  with  the  piano,  which  was  his  own  instrument,  but  he 
also  gave  the  string  parts  beautiful  and  expressive  things  to  do,  though  at  times  they  are 
almost  symphonic  in  character  (and  sometimes,  it  must  be  admitted,  he  simply  lets  the 
piano  take  over). 

The  first  movement  grows  from  an  upward-leaping,  energetic  theme  that  is  related  by 
distinct  family  resemblance  to  most  of  the  remaining  ideas  of  the  movement,  including  the 
lyrical  piano  afterthought  that  becomes  the  transition  theme  and  generates  in  its  turn  the 
secondary  theme  of  the  movement.  The  piano  functions  as  forceful  leader,  but  also  as 
subdued  accompanist;  during  the  development  section  the  piano  tosses  off  vigorous 


speeded-up  motives  from  the  opening  idea  against  slower-moving  chords  in  the  strings, 
producing  a  gradual  rotation  through  the  tonal  universe  before  rolling  around  to  the  tonic 
and  the  recapitulation. 

The  C  minor  funeral  march  of  the  slow  movement  was  almost  certainly  inspired  by 
Beethoven.  Dotted  rhythms,  played  softly  but  clearly  marked  with  moments  of  silence 
between  the  chords,  create  a  hushed  and  expectant  atmosphere.  A  lyrical  Trio  in  C  major 
provides  contrast  of  mood  but  fails  to  prepare  us  for  the  dramatic  surprise  of  the  second 
Trio,  a  stormy  F  minor  passage  against  which  the  viola  attempts  to  recall  the  funeral 
march.  The  minor  mode  yields  to  F  major  for  a  new  statement  of  the  lyrical  first  Trio,  now 
especially  sweet  for  coming  after  such  an  outburst.  The  funeral  march  itself  returns  with  a 
dying  fall  and  longer  periods  of  silence,  recalling  the  Beethoven  of  the  Eroica  Symphony 
and  the  Coriolan  Overture.  The  dramatic  turn  of  the  second  Trio  was  an  afterthought, 
suggested  to  Schumann  by  Mendelssohn,  who  sight-read  the  piano  part  in  a  private 
performance  held  in  December  1842  (Mendelssohn  was  deputizing  for  Clara  Schumann, 
who  was  ill  and  unable  to  take  part).  The  original  second  Trio  was  in  A-flat  major  and 
surely  lacked  the  dramatic  energy  that  the  minor  key  imparts  to  the  definitive  version. 

The  scherzo  is  built  on  rushing  scales,  punctuated  by  heavy  chords  and  syncopated 
cadences.  The  first  Trio  features  a  canon  between  first  violin  and  viola  with  a  theme  built 
on  a  descending  fifth,  a  motive  prominent  from  the  beginning  of  the  quintet.  The  second 
Trio,  again  suggested  by  Mendelssohn,  changes  the  meter  from  6/8  to  2/4  for  a  striking 
contrast  of  mood.  The  final  coda  of  the  scherzo  firmly  re-establishes  the  tonic  key  of 
E-flat,  which  is  necessary  in  part  because  the  finale  opens  in  a  distant  key  and  only  works 
around  to  the  tonic  after  two  full  statements  of  the  theme. 

The  entire  last  movement  carries  on  a  wide-ranging  modulation,  and  even  the  recapit- 
ulation (like  the  opening  of  the  movement)  begins  outside  the  home  key.  But  in  order  to 
make  up  for  all  this  distant  traveling  (and  also,  no  doubt,  to  provide  a  heady  climax), 
Schumann  creates  a  fugato,  working  in  all  the  themes  of  the  last  movement;  then,  in  a 
massive  fugal  coda,  he  combines  the  opening  themes  of  the  first  and  last  movements  in  a 
memorable  moment  that  sets  off  a  splendidly  vigorous  free  fugue  to  bring  the  quintet  to  its 
resonant  conclusion. 

— Notes  by  Steven  Ledbetter 


Jerome  Rosen 


Jerome  Rosen  started  playing  violin  at  five  and 
piano  at  six,  and  majored  in  mathematics  and 
philosophy  as  an  undergraduate  at  Western 
Reserve  University  in  Cleveland  while  con- 
tinuing his  musical  studies.  Before  his  appoint- 
ment as  assistant  concertmaster  of  the  BSO 
and  concertmaster  of  the  Boston  Pops  in 
1972,  Mr.  Rosen  was  associate  concertmaster 
of  the  Detroit  Symphony,  and  conductor  and 
musical  director  of  the  Oak  Park  Symphony  in 
Michigan.  His  violin  teachers  included  Ivan 
Galamian,  Josef  Gingold,  and  Rafael  Druian. 
For  seven  seasons,  Mr.  Rosen  was  a  violinist, 


conductor,  and  keyboard  player  with  the 
Cleveland  Orchestra,  and  he  was  an  eight-time 
member  of  the  Casals  Festival  Orchestra.  An 
active  performer  of  solo  and  chamber  music, 
he  is  now  a  violinist  and  keyboard  player  with 
the  Boston  Symphony. 


Aza  Raykhtsaum 

BSO  violinist  Aza  Rayktsaum  was  born  in 
Leningrad  and  began  studying  the  piano  at  age 
five,  taking  up  the  violin  a  year  later  at  the 
suggestion  of  her  teacher.  Ms.  Raykhtsaum 
majored  in  violin  at  the  Leningrad  Conserva- 


tory,  where  she  studied  with  the  renowned 
Ryabinkov.  She  became  concertmaster  of  the 
Leningrad  Conservatory  Orchestra  and  a  first 
violinist  in  the  Leningrad  Philharmonic  before 
coming  to  the  United  States  in  1980,  joined 


the  Houston  Symphony  as  a  first  violinist,  and 
then  became  a  member  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  in  1982.  Ms.  Raykhtsaum 
teaches  privately  and  performs  chamber 
music  frequently  in  the  Boston  area. 


Mark  Ludwig 


Originally  from  Philadelphia,  violist  Mark 
Ludwig  joined  the  Boston  Symphony  Orches- 
tra at  the  beginning  of  the  1982-83  season. 
He  received  his  bachelor  of  music  degree  from 
the  Curtis  Institute  of  Music  in  Philadelphia, 
where  he  studied  with  Joseph  de  Pasquale,  and 
he  has  had  orchestral  and  ensemble  coaching 
with  such  eminent  musicians  as  Joseph  Silver- 
stein,  Raphael  Bronstein,  Norman  Carol,  Felix 
Galimir,  and  Alexander  Schneider.  Before  join- 
ing the  Boston  Symphony,  Mr.  Ludwig  was  co- 
principal  violist  of  the  Kansas  City  Philhar- 
monic; he  has  also  been  principal  violist  and 
soloist  with  the  New  Chamber  Players,  a 


chamber  orchestra  composed  mainly  of  mem- 
bers from  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra  and  the 
Curtis  Institute  of  Music.  Principal  violist  of 
the  Curtis  Institute  of  Music  Orchestra  during 
the  1979-80  season,  Mr.  Ludwig  has  also 
played  for  the  Philadelphia  Opera  Company, 
the  Concerto  Soloists  of  Philadelphia,  and  the 
Philadelphia  Pops.  He  has  been  on  the  teach- 
ing faculty  for  viola  and  violin  at  the  Agnes 
Irwin  School  in  Rosemont,  Pennsylvania,  and 
the  Episcopal  Academy  in  Devon,  Pennsyl- 
vania. He  currently  teaches  privately  in  the 
Boston  and  Cambridge  area. 


Sato  Knudsen 


Born  in  Baltimore  in  1955,  cellist  Sato 
Knudsen  joined  the  Boston  Symphony  Orches- 
tra in  1983.  His  teachers  included  David 
Soyer  at  Bowdoin  College  and  Stephen  Geber, 
Robert  Ripley,  and  Madeleine  Foley  at  the 
New  England  Conservatory  of  Music;  he  was 
also  a  member  of  the  Piatigorsky  Seminar  in 
Los  Angeles  and  a  fellowship  student  for  two 
summers  at  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center. 
Before  joining  the  Boston  Symphony  Orches- 


tra, Mr.  Knudsen  was  associate  principal  cel- 
list of  the  San  Antonio  Symphony;  prior  to 
that,  he  performed  with  the  Boston  Pops, 
Boston  Opera  Company,  New  Hampshire 
Symphony,  and  Worcester  Symphony.  As  cel- 
list with  the  Anima  Piano  Trio,  he  performed 
in  Carnegie  Recital  Hall,  Jordan  Hall,  on 
WQXR-FM  in  New  York,  and  WGBH-FM  in 
Boston,  as  well  as  throughout  New  England. 


Victor  Rosenbaum 


A  piano  student  of  Leonard  Shure  and  a  cum 
laude  graduate  of  Brandeis  University,  Victor 
Rosenbaum  did  graduate  study  in  theory  and 
composition  at  Princeton  University.  Also  an 
accomplished  conductor,  he  was  invited  to  join 
the  New  England  Conservatory  faculty  in 
1967;  he  became  chairman  of  the  piano 
department  there  in  1973,  and  he  is  currently 
director  of  the  chamber  music  program.  In 
1979  he  became  head  of  the  piano  program  at 
North  Carolina's  Eastern  Music  Festival;  he 
was  visiting  professor  of  piano  at  the  Eastman 
School  of  Music  in  1983-84.  In  addition  to 


solo  recitals,  appearances  with  such  orchestras 
as  those  of  Atlanta  and  Indianapolis,  and  tours 
as  far  abroad  as  Brazil  and  Japan,  Mr.  Rosen- 
baum is  pianist  with  the  Wheaton  Trio,  has 
been  guest  artist  with  the  Vermeer  Quartet, 
and  has  collaborated  with  such  artists  as 
Roman  Totenberg,  Scott  Nickrenz,  Lawrence 
Lesser,  and  Leonard  Rose.  Mr.  Rosenbaum's 
master  classes,  lecture-demonstrations,  and 
workshops  for  teachers  and  students  are  often 
presented  in  conjunction  with  concert 
appearances. 
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The  impeccably  made  salad  is  of  equal 
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Operated  by  Hotels  of  Distinction,  Inc.,  Copley  Square,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02116. 
Reservations:  toll  free,  800-225-7654,  or  your  agent. 
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European  Tour  Caps 
BSO's  1983-84  Season 

After  eight  weeks  of  concerts  at  Tanglewood  this 
past  summer,  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
closed  its  1983-84  season  with  its  second  tour 
devoted  primarily  to  appearances  at  Europe's 
major  music  festivals.  From  Sunday,  26  August, 
through  Saturday,  8  September,  the  orchestra 
gave  eleven  concerts  in  eight  cities,  with  appear- 
ances at  the  festivals  of  Edinburgh,  Salzburg, 
Lucerne,  and  Berlin,  the  London  Proms,  and  in 
Munich,  Hamburg,  and  Amsterdam.  Featured 
soloists  with  the  orchestra  under  Seiji  Ozawa's 
direction  were  Yo-Yo  Ma  in  Dvorak's  Cello  Con- 
certo and  Strauss's  Don  Quixote,  and  sopranos 
Jessye  Norman  and  Edith  Wiens  in  Mahler's 
Resurrection  Symphony.  Tour  repertory  also 
included  the  Shostakovich  Symphony  No.  10,  the 
Beethoven  Fourth  Symphony,  the  Dvorak  New 
World  Symphony,  the  Haydn  B-flat  Concertante 
featuring  four  of  the  orchestra's  principal  play- 
ers, and  the  Brahms  Serenade  No.  1.  The  tour 
was  sponsored  in  part  by  a  group  of  "Friends" 
who  accompanied  the  orchestra  for  most  of  its 
itinerary.  The  orchestra's  first  tour  devoted  to 
European  festival  appearances  took  place  in 
1979. 


Planned  Giving  Seminars 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's  Development 
Office  has  once  again  scheduled  a  series  of 
planned  giving  seminars  to  be  conducted  by  con- 
sultant John  Brown  during  the  1984-85  fiscal 
year.  Topics  to  be  discussed  will  include  securities 
(31  October),  life  insurance  (19  November),  real 
estate  (21  January),  tangible  personal  property 
(28  February),  wills  and  bequests  (19  March), 
and  specialty  items  such  as  royalty  interests  and 
limited  partnerships  (29  April).  In  addition  to 
these  seminars,  Mr.  Brown  will  be  available  to 
meet  with  prospects  and  to  work  with  members 
of  the  Development  Office  staff.  For  further 
information,  please  contact  Joyce  Serwitz, 
Assistant  Director  of  Development,  at 
(617)  266-1492,  ext.  132. 


NEA  to  BSO: 

$1  Million  Challenge  Grant 

The  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  announced 
on  10  October  that  it  has  awarded  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  a  challenge  grant  of 
$1  million  to  augment  its  endowment.  In  order 
to  earn  the  full  amount  of  the  grant,  the  BSO 
must  raise  a  total  of  $3  million  in  new  endow- 
ment funds  within  the  next  three  years. 

In  responding  to  the  NEA's  generous  gift, 
BSO  Board  President  Nelson  J.  Darling  com- 
mented: "We  are  extremely  pleased  that  the 
National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  has  shown  such 
strong  confidence  in  the  quality  of  the  orchestra 
and  the  support  of  its  friends.  This  is  the  largest 
grant  the  NEA  makes  available  to  a  symphony 
orchestra,  and  we  hope  that  the  BSO's  supporters 
will  respond  to  help  us  meet  this  challenge." 
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BSO  to  Receive 

$25,000  Challenge  Grant 

From  Major  Canadian  Corporation 

BSO  Board  President  Nelson  J.  Darling 
announced  last  month  that  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  has  been  chosen  to  receive  a  $25,000 
matching  grant  from  The  Manufacturers  Life 
Insurance  Company,  one  of  the  largest  insurance  L,..'., 
and  investment  companies  in  North  America.        % .'... ... 

Manufacturers  Life  traditionally  makes  a  contri 
bution  to  an  organization  in  the  city  where  its 
annual  international  Board  meeting  is  held, 
Boston  this  year,  the  week  of  15  October. 

E.  Sydney  Jackson,  President  of  Manufac- 
turers Life,  commented:  "Our  company  has  been 
contributing  to  the  arts  for  many  decades,  and  it 
is  with  great  pride  that  we  are  able  to  help 
support  one  of  the  world's  finest  orchestras. 
I  have  great  admiration  for  the  Boston 
Symphony." 
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BSO  Guests  on 
"Morning  Pro  Musica" 

Robert  L.  Lurtsema's  interviews  with  BSO  guest 
artists  continue  this  year  on  WGBH-FM-89.7's 
Morning  Pro  Musica.  Coming  up:  guest  con- 
ductor David  Zinman  on  Thursday,  1  November 
at  11;  guest  conductor  Yoel  Levi  on  Monday, 
5  November  at  11;  and  guitarist  Manuel 
Barrueco  on  Monday,  26  November  at  11. 
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BSO  Opening  Night 
Sponsored  by  Sheraton 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's  1984  Open- 
ing Night  concert  on  10  October  was  sponsored 
bv  the  Boston-based  Sheraton  hotel  system  in 
conjunction  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Associa- 
tion of  Volunteers.  We  are  grateful  to  Sheraton,  a 
subsidiary  of  ITT  Corporation,  and  which  oper- 
ates hotels  in  many  of  the  countries  where  the 
BSO  has  performed,  for  their  contribution  of 
$75,000  for  the  opening  night  festivities  in  Sym- 
phony Hall. 

Announcing  the 
BSO  Corporate 
Enrichment  Program 

A  new  and  exclusive  program  has  been  created 
to  enhance  the  awareness  and  appreciation  of  the 
BSO's  business  and  professional  donors,  offering 
a  unique  insider's  view  of  the  BSO  through  a 
series  of  educational  events.  This  series  of  three 
events  includes  an  evening  backstage  and 
onstage  at  Symphony  Hall  with  BSO  concert- 
master  Malcolm  Lowe  and  other  orchestra  mem- 
bers (5  November);  a  closed  rehearsal  with  guest 
conductor  Kurt  Masur  (27  February);  and  an 
evening  focusing  on  business  and  management 
aspects  of  the  orchestra  with  members  of  the 
orchestra's  senior  management  team  on  hand  to 
discuss  their  roles  (3  April).  Each  evening 
includes  cocktails  and  dinner  and  concludes  at 
about  9  p.m.  The  series  is  limited  to  only  30  BSO 
corporate  donors  and  their  spouses  at  $150  per 
person,  with  tickets  restricted  to  one  pair  per 
company.  For  further  information,  please  call 
Eric  Sanders,  BSO  Director  of  Corporate 
Development,  at  (617)  266-1492,  ext.  138. 

Art  Exhibits  in  the 
Cabot-Cahners  Room 

Once  again  this  year,  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  is  pleased  to  announce  that  a  variety 
of  Boston-area  galleries,  museums,  schools,  and 
non-profit  artists'  organizations  will  display  their 
work  in  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room  on  the  first- 
balcony  level  of  Symphony  Hall.  During  the  first 
months  of  the  season,  the  following  organizations 
will  be  represented:  Kezar  Gallery  (8  October- 
5  November);  Thomas  Segal  Gallery  (5  Novem- 
ber-3  December);  Clark  Gallery  of  Lincoln 
(3  December-2  January). 


Introducing  the 
Boston  Symphony 
Association  of  Volunteers 

After  nearly  three  years  of  planning,  the  new 
Boston  Symphony  Association  of  Volunteers 
became  a  reality  this  past  summer.  The  new 
Association  of  more  than  1,000  men  and  women 
was  formed  by  the  merger  of  the  BSO  Council 
and  Junior  Council  as  well  as  the  New  York, 
Rhode  Island,  and  Tanglewood  councils. 

The  Boston  Symphony's  1984-85  season — 
the  first  year  of  the  BSAV — will  find  Association 
members  actively  engaged  in  many  projects. 
Opening  Night,  Pre-Symphony  Luncheons  and 
Suppers,  the  Holiday  Gift  Shop,  Symphony  Mint 
sales,  "A  Salute  to  Symphony"  (formerly  the 
Musical  Marathon),  and  the  Opening  Night  of 
the  Boston  Pops'  100th  Birthday  Season  in 
1985 — these  are  just  a  few  of  the  projects  to 
which  Association  members  will  devote  their 
energy  during  the  year. 

Those  interested  in  becoming  members  of  the 
new  Boston  Symphony  Association  of  Volun- 
teers— both  men  and  women — may  call  the  Vol- 
unteer Office,  Symphony  Hall,  (617)  266-1492, 
ext.  178,  for  further  information. 

BSO  Gifts 

The  BSO  "Holiday"  Gift  Shop  will  be  open  from 
Tuesday,  6  November  through  the  week  of 
Christmas  Pops.  Located  on  Symphony  Hall's 
main  floor  in  the  Huntington  Avenue  lobby  near 
the  entrance  to  the  Cohen  Annex,  the  shop  will 
offer  a  wide  selection  of  new  and  popular  BSO 
gift  items.  New  items  include  a  high-flying  BSO 
kite,  fashion  suspenders  with  a  piano  motif,  and  a 
"Tea  and  Symphony"  tea  cozy. 

The  now  famous  Symphony  Mint  and  Bark — 
made  especially  for  the  BSO  by  Harbor  Sweets  of 
Marblehead,  and  the  inspiration  for  similar 
offerings  by  other  orchestras  throughout  the 
country — will  be  available  again  this  year.  So, 
too,  will  be  "The  Orchestra  Book,"  the  Boston 
Symphony  Cookbook,  and  the  Symphony  Tin 
(empty  or  with  mints).  The  Symphony  Mint 
Counter  is  located  on  the  main  floor  in  the 
Massachusetts  Avenue  corridor. 

Plan  to  visit  the  Holiday  Gift  Shop  and  the 
Symphony  Mint  Counter.  Take  advantage  of 
these  great  gift  ideas  for  friends  and  yourself  .  .  . 
and  benefit  the  BSO. 


BSO  Chamber  Preludes  in  the 
Cabot-Cahners  Room 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  reminds  its 
subscribers  that  once  again,  for  the  1984-85 
season,  members  of  the  orchestra  will  perform 
pre-symphony  chamber  recitals  in  the  Cabot- 
Cahners  Room  of  Symphony  Hall  prior  to 
selected  concerts  on  the  following  subscription 
series:  Saturday  'A';  Saturday  'B';  Thursday 
'10';  Tuesday  'B';  Tuesday  'C;  and  Thursday 
'A'. 

This  unique  series  of  chamber  music  programs 
offers  a  special  opportunity  for  subscribers  to 
become  acquainted  with  individual  members  of 
the  orchestra  while  enjoying  programs  designed 
as  artistic  complements  to  the  evening's  sym- 
phonic performance.  Subscribers  are  invited  to 
arrive  as  of  5:15  p.m.  and  may  purchase  cock- 
tails until  the  start  of  the  concert  at  6.  Following 
the  hour-long  performance,  a  catered  dinner, 
included  in  the  price  of  your  ticket,  is  served  in 
the  Cohen  Annex  with  plenty  of  time  for  com- 
fortable seating  for  the  8  p.m.  Boston  Symphony 
concert. 

Take  advantage  of  this  special  opportunity.  To 
find  out  more,  please  call  the  Subscription  Office 
at  (617)  266-1492. 

With  Thanks 

We  wish  to  give  special  thanks  to  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Arts  and  the  Massachusetts 
Council  on  the  Arts  and  Humanities  for  their 
continued  support  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra. 

BSO  Members 
In  Concert 

BSO  violinist  Ronald  Knudsen  will  conduct  the 
All  Newton  Music  School  Faculty  Chamber 
Orchestra  in  an  All-Mozart  Evening  on  Sunday, 
21  October  at  8  p.m.  at  the  Second  Church,  60 
Highland  Street  in  West  Newton.  This  benefit 
program  for  the  All  Newton  Music  School  will 
feature  violin  soloist  Peter  Zazofsky  and  an 
ensemble  of  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  wind 
soloists.  The  program  includes  Mozart's  Sym- 
phony No.  33  in  B-flat,  K.319,  the  Sinfonia 


concertante  in  E-flat,  K.297b,  for  flute,  oboe, 
horn,  and  bassoon,  and  the  Violin  Concerto  No. 
in  A,  K.219.  For  ticket  information,  please  call 
the  All  Newton  Music  School  at  527-4553. 

BSO  principal  oboe  Ralph  Gomberg  will 
appear  in  recital  with  harpsichordist  Mark  Kroll 
on  Friday,  2  November  at  8  p.m.  at  St.  John's 
Church,  59  Devens  Street  in  Charlestown.  The 
program  will  include  sonatas  of  Telemann,  Han- 
del, and  Vivaldi.  Tickets  benefiting  the  Charles- 
town  Preservation  Society  are  $7  by  mail  from 
C.P.S.,  Box  201,  Charlestown,  MA  02129,  or  al 
the  door.  For  further  information,  please  call 
241-7848  or,  evenings,  241-8185. 

BSO  cellist  Ronald  Feldman  leads  the  Mystic 
Valley  Orchestra,  of  which  he  is  music  director, 
in  a  program  including  the  Mendelssohn  Wed- 
ding March,  Mozart's  Sinfonia  concertante  in 
E-flat  for  violin  and  viola,  K.364,  and  the 
Dvorak  Symphony  No.  8.  Soloists  in  the  Mozart 
are  BSO  violinist  Jennie  Shames  and  BSO  assis- 
tant principal  violist  Patricia  McCarty.  There  wil 
be  two  performances:  on  Sunday,  11  November 
at  3  p.m.  at  Dwight  Hall,  100  State  Street, 
Framingham  College,  and  on  Saturday,  17 
November  at  8  p.m.  at  Cary  Hall,  1605  Massa- 
chusetts Avenue  in  Lexington.  For  ticket  infor- 
mation, please  call  924-4939. 


"Pre-Symphony  Suppers" 

Also  sponsored  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Asso- 
ciation of  Volunteers  are  the  "Pre-Symphony 
Suppers,"  a  three-event  series  featuring  mem- 
bers of  the  orchestra  and  preceding  the  Tuesday 
and  Thursday  subscription  series. 

The  dates  this  year  are:  Thursday  '10':  8 
November,  24  January,  11  April;  Thursday  'A': 
21  November,  6  December,  18  April;  Thursday 
JT:  17  January,  7  March,  4  April;  Tuesday  'B': 
27  November,  8  January,  5  March;  Tuesday  4C 


6  November,  11  December,  26  February.  A  la 
carte  bar  opens  in  the  Cohen  Annex  at  5:30 
p.m.,  with  the  buffet  supper  and  talk  beginning  a 
6:30.  Each  series  is  $40;  single  tickets  are 
$15.50.  For  information  and  reservations,  please 
call  the  Volunteer  Office  at  (617)  266-1492, 
ext.  178. 
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"Behind  the  Scenes  at  the  BSO" 

and 

"Stage  Door  Lectures" 

These  popular  luncheon  series  will  once  again  be 
presented  prior  to  Friday-afternoon  concerts  dur- 
ing the  1984-85  season. 

"Stage  Door  Lectures"  feature  Luise 
Vosgerchian  speaking  on  a  variety  of  topics: 
26  October,  "Musical  Bridges";  7  December, 
"Relating  to  Words";  8  March,  "Melodies  and 
Themes";  26  April,  "Past  Influences  on  the 
Present." 

"Behind  the  Scenes  at  the  BSO"  will  feature 
informal  talks:  19  October,  John  Oliver,  con- 
ductor of  the  Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus; 
30  November,  Nancy  Mathis  DiNovo,  BSO 
violinist;  22  February,  William  Moyer,  Orchestra 
Personnel  Manager;  12  April,  Leslie  Martin,  BSO 
bass  player. 

A  series  ticket  for  "Stage  Door  Lectures"  or 
"Behind  the  Scenes  at  the  BSO"  is  $40;  single 
events  are  $12.  The  doors  of  the  Cohen  Annex 
open  at  11:45  a.m.  for  wine  and  cheese;  the 
luncheon  and  talk  begin  at  12:15.  Both  these 
series  are  sponsored  by  the  Boston  Symphony 
Association  of  Volunteers.  For  information  and 
reservations,  call  the  Volunteer  Office,  (617) 
266-1492,  ext.  178. 
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J^GBH  Intermission  Features  on  the  Air 

$GBH  radio  personality  Ron  Delia  Chiesa  con- 
lucts  interviews  with  Boston  Symphony  staff  and 
rchestra  members  throughout  the  1984-85  sea- 
on.  These  interviews  are  aired  as  intermission 
eatures  during  the  Friday-afternoon  and 
>aturday-night  BSO  concerts  broadcast  live  by 
VGBH-FM-89.7.  Coming  up:  special  guest  Brad 
ipear,  general  manager  of  WGBH  Radio,  12  and 
3  October;  BSO  Director  of  Volunteers  Diane 
rreer  Smart  on  19  and  20  October;  BSO  Direc- 
Dr  of  Publications  Steven  Ledbetter  on  26  and 
7  October;  and  BSO  Volunteer  Association 
ice-President  Mark  Tishler  on  2  and  3 
ovember. 
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Bernard  Zighera 

1  April  1904-13  September  1984 


Bernard  Zighera,  principal  harp  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  from  1926  until  his  retire- 
ment in  1980,  and  the  orchestra's  pianist  for  the 
first  seventeen  of  those  years,  died  last  month  at 
age  80.  Born  in  Paris,  he  won  highest  honors  in 
harp  and  piano  at  the  Conservatoire  National  de 
Musique  in  Paris  and  played  in  the  Societe  des 
Concerts  du  Conservatoire  and  with  the  Paris 
Opera.  Appointed  the  orchestra's  principal  harp 
by  Serge  Koussevitzky,  he  was  the  last  of  those 
distinguished  French  musicians  hand-picked  by 
Koussevitzky  and  Koussevitzky's  predecessor 
here,  Pierre  Monteux.  For  several  seasons  begin- 
ning in  1936,  Zighera  presented  a  noteworthy 
series  of  chamber  concerts  with  his  own  chamber 
orchestra.  He  became  a  naturalized  citizen  in 
1938,  was  named  to  the  French  Legion  of  Honor 
by  his  native  land,  and  was  a  devoted  teacher  at 
the  Berkshire  Music  Center  and  the  New  Eng- 
land Conservatory  of  Music. 

Bernard's  charm  and  impeccable  taste  were 
always  in  evidence.  His  special  presence  both 
here  and  at  Tanglewood,  including  his  visits  since 
his  retirement,  will  be  greatly  missed  by  his  fellow 
orchestra  members  and  those  others  of  us  fortu- 
nate enough  to  have  known  him. 


Seiji  Ozawa 
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The  1984-85  season  is  Seiji  Ozawa's  twelfth 
as  music  director  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra.  In  the  fall  of  1973  he  became  the 
orchestra's  thirteenth  music  director  since  it 
was  founded  in  1881. 

Born  in  1935  in  Shenyang,  China,  to 
Japanese  parents,  Mr.  Ozawa  studied  both 
Western  and  Oriental  music  as  a  child  and 
later  graduated  from  Tokyo's  Toho  School  of 
Music  with  first  prizes  in  composition  and  con- 
ducting. In  the  fall  of  1959  he  won  first  prize 
at  the  International  Competition  of  Orchestra 
Conductors,  Besancon,  France.  Charles 
Munch,  then  music  director  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  and  a  judge  at  the  competition, 
invited  him  to  Tanglewood,  where  in  1960  he 
won  the  Koussevitzky  Prize  for  outstanding 
student  conductor,  the  highest  honor  awarded 
by  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  (now  the 
Tanglewood  Music  Center). 

While  working  with  Herbert  von  Karajan  in 
West  Berlin,  Mr.  Ozawa  came  to  the  attention 
of  Leonard  Bernstein,  whom  he  accompanied 
on  the  New  York  Philharmonic's  spring  1961 


Japan  tour,  and  he  was  made  an  assistant 
conductor  of  that  orchestra  for  the  1961-62 
season.  His  first  professional  concert 
appearance  in  North  America  came  in  Janu- 
ary 1962  with  the  San  Francisco  Symphony 
Orchestra.  He  was  music  director  of  the 
Chicago  Symphony's  Ravinia  Festival  for  five 
summers  beginning  in  1964,  and  music 
director  for  four  seasons  of  the  Toronto  Sym- 
phony Orchestra,  a  post  he  relinquished  at  the 
end  of  the  1968-69  season. 

Seiji  Ozawa  first  conducted  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony in  Symphony  Hall  in  January  1968;  he 
had  previously  appeared  with  the  orchestra  for 
four  summers  at  Tanglewood,  where  he 
became  an  artistic  director  in  1970.  In 
December  1970  he  began  his  inaugural  season 
as  conductor  and  music  director  of  the  San 
Francisco  Symphony  Orchestra.  The  music 
directorship  of  the  Boston  Symphony  followed 
in  1973,  and  Mr.  Ozawa  resigned  his  San 
Francisco  position  in  the  spring  of  1976,  serv- 
ing as  music  advisor  there  for  the  1976-77 
season. 
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As  music  director  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra,  Mr.  Ozawa  has  strengthened  the 
orchestra's  reputation  internationally  as  well 
as  at  home,  beginning  with  concerts  on  the 
BSO's  1976  European  tour  and,  in  March 
1978,  on  a  nine-city  tour  of  Japan.  At  the 
invitation  of  the  Chinese  government,  Mr. 
Ozawa  then  spent  a  week  working  with  the 
Peking  Central  Philharmonic  Orchestra;  a 
year  later,  in  March  1979,  he  returned  to 
China  with  the  entire  Boston  Symphony  for 
a  significant  musical  and  cultural  exchange 
entailing  coaching,  study,  and  discussion  ses- 
sions with  Chinese  musicians,  as  well  as  con- 
cert performances.  Also  in  1979,  Mr.  Ozawa 
led  the  orchestra  on  its  first  tour  devoted 
exclusively  to  appearances  at  the  major  music 
festivals  of  Europe.  Seiji  Ozawa  and  the  Boston 
Symphony  celebrated  the  orchestra's  one- 
hundredth  birthday  with  a  fourteen-city  Amer- 
ican tour  in  March  1981  and  an  international 
tour  to  Japan,  France,  Germany,  Austria,  and 
England  in  October/ November  that  same 
year.  Most  recently,  in  August/September 
1984,  Mr.  Ozawa  led  the  orchestra  in  a  two- 
and-one-half-week,  eleven-concert  tour  which 
included  appearances  at  the  music  festivals  of 
Edinburgh,  London,  Salzburg,  Lucerne,  and 
Berlin,  as  well  as  performances  in  Munich, 
Hamburg,  and  Amsterdam. 

Mr.  Ozawa  pursues  an  active  international 
career.  He  appears  regularly  with  the  Berlin 
Philharmonic,  the  Orchestre  de  Paris,  the 
French  National  Radio  Orchestra,  the  Vienna 
Philharmonic,  the  Philharmonia  of  London, 
and  the  New  Japan  Philharmonic.  His  operatic 
credits  include  Salzburg,  London's  Royal 
Opera  at  Covent  Garden,  La  Scala  in  Milan, 
and  the  Paris  Opera,  where  he  conducted  the 


world  premiere  of  Olivier  Messiaen's  opera 
St.  Francis  ofAssisi  in  November  1983. 
Messiaen's  opera  was  subsequently  awarded 
the  Grand  Prix  de  la  Critique  1984  in  the 
category  of  French  world  premieres. 

Mr.  Ozawa  has  won  an  Emmy  for  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's  "Evening  at 
Symphony"  television  series.  His  award- 
winning  recordings  include  Berlioz's  Romeo  et 
Juliette,  Schoenberg's  Gurrelieder,  and  the 
Berg  and  Stravinsky  violin  concertos  with 
Itzhak  Perlman.  Other  recordings  with  the 
orchestra  include,  for  Philips,  Richard 
Strauss's  Also  sprach  Zarathustra  and  Ein 
Heldenleben,  Stravinsky's  Le  Sacre  du 
printemps,  Hoist's  The  Planets,  and  Mahler's 
Symphony  No.  8,  the  Symphony  of  a  Thou- 
sand. For  CBS,  he  has  recorded  music  of 
Ravel,  Berlioz,  and  Debussy  with  mezzo- 
soprano  Frederica  von  Stade  and  the  Men- 
delssohn Violin  Concerto  with  Isaac  Stern.  For 
Telarc,  he  has  recorded  the  complete  cycle  of 
Beethoven  piano  concertos  and  the  Choral 
Fantasy  with  Rudolf  Serkin.  Mr.  Ozawa  and 
the  orchestra  have  recorded  three  of  the 
works  commissioned  by  the  BSO  for  its  cen- 
tennial: Roger  Sessions's  Pulitzer  Prize- 
winning  Concerto  for  Orchestra  and  Andrzej 
Panufnik's  Sinfonia  Votiva  are  available  on 
Hyperion  records,  and  Peter  Lieberson's 
Piano  Concerto  has  been  taped  for  New  World 
records  with  soloist  Peter  Serkin.  For  Angel/ 
EMI,  he  and  the  orchestra  have  recorded 
Stravinsky's  Firebird  and,  with  soloist  Itzhak 
Perlman,  the  violin  concertos  of  Earl  Kim  and 
Robert  Starer.  Mr.  Ozawa  holds  honorary  Doc- 
tor of  Music  degrees  from  the  University  of 
Massachusetts  and  the  New  England  Conser- 
vatory of  Music. 
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Poster 

Available  at  participating  Baldwin  dealers, 

the  Kennedy  Studios,  the  Harvard  Coop,  and 

the  Artist  Works  (B.U.  book  store) 


Baldwin  is  the  Official  Piano  of  tl 


Music  Directorship  endowed  by 
John  Moors  Cabot 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY 

ORCHESTRA 

1984/85 

First  Violins 

Malcolm  Lowe 

Concertmaster 
Charles  Munch  chair 

Emanuel  Borok 
Assistant  Concertmaster 
Helen  Horner  Mclntyre  chair 

Max  Hobart 

Robert  L.  Beal,  and 

Enid  and  Bruce  A.  Beal  chair 

Cecylia  Arzewski 
Edward  and  Bertha  C.  Rose  chair 

Bo  Youp  Hwang 

John  and  Dorothy  Wilson  chair 
Max  Winder 

Harry  Dickson 

Forrest  Foster  Collier  chair 

Gottfried  Wilnnger 
Fredy  Ostrovsky 

Leo  Panasevich 

Carolyn  and  George  Rowland  chair 

Sheldon  Rotenberg 
Muriel  C.  Kasdon  and 
Marjorie  C.  Paley  chair 

Alfred  Schneider 

Raymond  Sird 

Ikuko  Mizuno 

Amnon  Levy 

Second  Violins 

Marylou  Speaker  Churchill 
Fahnestock  chair 
Vyacheslav  Uritsky 
Charlotte  and  Irving  W.  Rabb  chair 

Ronald  Knudsen 
Joseph  McGauley 
Leonard  Moss 
Laszlo  Nagy 

*  Michael  Vitale 

*  Harvey  Seigel 

*  Jerome  Rosen 

*  Sheila  Fiekowsky 

*  Gerald  Elias 

*  Ronan  Lefkowitz 

*  Nancy  Bracken 

*  Joel  Smirnoff 

*  Jennie  Shames 

*  Nisanne  Lowe 

*  Aza  Raykhtsaum 

*  Nancy  Mathis  DiNovo 

*  Participating  in  a  system  of  rotated 
seating  within  each  string  section. 


Violas 

Burton  Fine 

Charles  S.  Dana  chair 

Patricia  McCarty 

Anne  Stoneman  chair 

Ronald  Wilkison 
Robert  Barnes 
Jerome  Lipson 
Bernard  Kadinoff 
Joseph  Pietropaolo 
Michael  Zaretsky 
Marc  Jeanneret 
Betty  Benthin 

*  Lila  Brown 

*  Mark  Ludwig 

Cellos 

Jules  Eskin 

Philip  R.  Allen  chair 
Martha  Babcock 

Vernon  and  Marion  Alden  chair 

Mischa  Nieland 
Esther  S.  and  Joseph  M.  Shapiro  chair 

Jerome  Patterson 

*  Robert  Ripley 
Luis  Leguia 
Carol  Procter 
Ronald  Feldman 

*  Joel  Moerschel 

*  Jonathan  Miller 

*  Sato  Knudsen 

Basses 

Edwin  Barker 

Harold  D.  Hodgkinson  chair 

Lawrence  Wolfe 

Maria  Stata  chair 
Joseph  Hearne 
Bela  Wurtzler 
Leslie  Martin 
John  Salkowski 
John  Barwicki 

*  Robert  Olson 

*  James  Orleans 

Flutes 

Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer 

Walter  Piston  chair 

Fenwick  Smith 

Myra  and  Robert  Kraft  chair 

Leone  Buyse 

Piccolo 

Lois  Schaefer 

Evelyn  and  C.  Charles  Marran  chair 

Oboes 

Ralph  Gomberg 

Mildred  B.  Remis  chair 
Wayne  Rapier 
Alfred  Genovese 

English  Horn 

Laurence  Thorstenberg 

Phyllis  Knight  Beranek  chair 

Clarinets 

Harold  Wright 

Ann  S.M.  Banks  chair 


Thomas  Martin 
Peter  Hadcock 

E-flat  Clarinet 

Bass  Clarinet 

Craig  Nordstrom 

Bassoons 

Sherman  Walt 

Edward  A.  Taft  chair 

Roland  Small 
Matthew  Ruggiero 

Contrabassoon 

Richard  Plaster 

Horns 

Charles  Kavalovski 

Helen  SagoffSlosberg  chair 

Richard  Sebring 
Daniel  Katzen 
Jay  Wadenpfuhl 
Richard  Mackey 
Jonathan  Menkis 

Trumpets 

Charles  Schlueter 
Roger  Louis  Voisin  chair 

Andre  Come 

Charles  Daval 

Peter  Chapman 

Trombones 

Ronald  Barron 

J. P.  and  Mary  B.  Barger  chair 
Norman  Bolter 
Gordon  Hallberg 

Tuba 

Chester  Schmitz 

Margaret  and  William  C. 
Rousseau  chair 

Timpani 

Everett  Firth 

Sylvia  Shippen  Wells  chair 

Percussion 

Charles  Smith 

Arthur  Press 

Assistant  Timpanist 

Thomas  Gauger 
Frank  Epstein 

Harp 

Ann  Hobson  Pilot 

Willona  Henderson  Sinclair  chair 

Personnel  Managers 

William  Moyer 
Harry  Shapiro 

Librarians 

William  Shisler 
James  Harper 

Stage  Manager 

Position  endowed  by 
Angelica  Lloyd  Clagett 

Alfred  Robison 

Stage  Coordinator 

Cleveland  Morrison 
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How  to  conduct  yourself 
on  Friday  night. 

Aficionados  of  classical  music  can  enjoy 

the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  every  Friday  night 

at  9  o'clock  on  WCRB 102. 5  FM.  Sponsored 

in  part  by  Honeywell. 

Honeywell 
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A  Brief  History  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 


For  many  years,  philanthropist,  Civil  War 
veteran,  and  amateur  musician  Henry  Lee 
Higginson  dreamed  of  founding  a  great  and 
permanent  orchestra  in  his  home  town  of 
Boston.  His  vision  approached  reality  in  the 
spring  of  1881,  and  on  22  October  that  year 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's  inaugural 
concert  took  place  under  the  direction  of  con- 
ductor Georg  Henschel.  For  nearly  twenty 
years,  symphony  concerts  were  held  in  the  old 
Boston  Music  Hall;  Symphony  Hall,  the 
orchestra's  present  home,  and  one  of  the 
world's  most  highly  regarded  concert  halls, 
was  opened  in  1900.  Henschel  was  succeeded 
by  a  series  of  German-born  and  -trained  con- 
ductors— Wilhelm  Gericke,  Arthur  Nikisch, 
Emil  Paur,  and  Max  Fiedler — culminating  in 
the  appointment  of  the  legendary  Karl  Muck, 
who  served  two  tenures  as  music  director, 
1906-08  and  1912-18.  Meanwhile,  in  July 
1885,  the  musicians  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
had  given  their  first  "Promenade"  concert, 
offering  both  music  and  refreshments,  and 


fulfilling  Major  Higginson's  wish  to  give 
"concerts  of  a  lighter  kind  of  music."  These 
concerts,  soon  to  be  given  in  the  springtime 
and  renamed  first  "Popular"  and  then 
"Pops,"  fast  became  a  tradition. 

During  the  orchestra's  first  decades,  there 
were  striking  moves  toward  expansion.  In 
1915,  the  orchestra  made  its  first  transconti- 
nental trip,  playing  thirteen  concerts  at  the 
Panama-Pacific  Exposition  in  San  Francisco. 
Recording,  begun  with  RCA  in  the  pioneering 
days  of  1917,  continued  with  increasing  fre- 
quency, as  did  radio  broadcasts  of  concerts. 
The  character  of  the  Boston  Symphony  was 
greatly  changed  in  1918,  when  Henri  Rabaud 
was  engaged  as  conductor;  he  was  succeeded 
the  following  season  by  Pierre  Monteux.  These 
appointments  marked  the  beginning  of  a 
French-oriented  tradition  which  would  be 
maintained,  even  during  the  Russian-born 
Serge  Koussevitzky's  time,  with  the  employ- 
ment of  many  French-trained  musicians. 


The  first  photograph,  actually  a  collage,  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  under  Georg 
Henschel,  taken  1882 
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Henry  Lee  Higginson 


Georg  Henschel 


The  Koussevitzky  era  began  in  1924.  His 
extraordinary  musicianship  and  electric  per- 
sonality proved  so  enduring  that  he  served  an 
unprecedented  term  of  twenty-five  years.  In 
1936,  Koussevitzky  led  the  orchestra's  first 
concerts  in  the  Berkshires,  and  a  year  later  he 
and  the  players  took  up  annual  summer  resi- 
dence at  Tangle  wood.  Koussevitzky  passion- 
ately shared  Major  Higginson's  dream  of  "a 
good  honest  school  for  musicians,"  and  in 
1940  that  dream  was  realized  with  the  found- 
ing at  Tanglewood  of  the  Berkshire  Music 
Center,  a  unique  summer  music  academy  for 
young  artists.  To  broaden  public  awareness  of 
the  Music  Center's  activities  at  Tanglewood, 
the  Berkshire  Music  Center  will  be  known  as 
the  Tanglewood  Music  Center  beginning  with 
the  1985  session. 

Expansion  continued  in  other  areas  as  well. 
In  1929  the  free  Esplanade  concerts  on  the 
Charles  River  in  Boston  were  inaugurated  by 
Arthur  Fiedler,  who  had  been  a  member  of  the 
orchestra  since  1915  and  who  in  1930  became 
the  eighteenth  conductor  of  the  Boston  Pops,  a 
post  he  would  hold  for  half  a  century,  to  be 
succeeded  by  John  Williams  in  1980.  The 
Boston  Pops  will  celebrate  its  hundredth  birth- 
day in  1985  under  Mr.  Williams's  baton. 

Charles  Munch  followed  Koussevitzky  as 
music  director  in  1949.  Munch  continued 
Koussevitzky's  practice  of  supporting  contem- 
porary composers  and  introduced  much  music 
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Serge  Koussevitzky 


I 


from  the  French  repertory  to  this  country. 
During  his  tenure,  the  orchestra  toured  abroad 
for  the  first  time,  and  its  continuing  series  of 
Youth  Concerts  was  initiated.  Erich  Leinsdorf 
began  his  seven-year  term  as  music  director  in 
1962.  Leinsdorf  presented  numerous  pre- 
mieres, restored  many  forgotten  and  neglected 
works  to  the  repertory,  and,  like  his  two  prede- 
cessors, made  many  recordings  for  RCA;  in 
addition,  many  concerts  were  televised  under 
his  direction.  Leinsdorf  was  also  an  energetic 
director  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center,  and 
under  his  leadership  a  full-tuition  fellowship 
program  was  established.  Also  during  these 
years,  the  Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Players 
were  founded,  in  1964;  they  are  the  world's 
only  permanent  chamber  ensemble  made  up  of 
a  major  symphony  orchestra's  principal  play- 
ers. William  Steinberg  succeeded  Leinsdorf  in 
1969.  He  conducted  several  American  and 
world  premieres,  made  recordings  for 
Deutsche  Grammophon  and  RCA,  appeared 
regularly  on  television,  led  the  1971  European 
tour,  and  directed  concerts  on  the  east  coast, 
in  the  south,  and  in  the  mid-west. 

Seiji  Ozawa,  an  artistic  director  of  the 
Berkshire  Festival  since  1970,  became  the 
orchestra's  thirteenth  music  director  in  the  fall 
of  1973,  following  a  year  as  music  advisor. 
Now  in  his  twelfth  year  as  music  director,  Mr. 
Ozawa  has  continued  to  solidify  the  orchestra's 
reputation  at  home  and  abroad,  and  his  pro- 


gram of  centennial  commissions — from 
Sandor  Balassa,  Leonard  Bernstein,  John 
Corigliano,  Peter  Maxwell  Davies,  John 
Harbison,  Leon  Kirchner,  Peter  Lieberson, 
Donald  Martino,  Andrzej  Panufnik,  Roger 
Sessions,  Sir  Michael  Tippett,  and  Oily 
Wilson — on  the  occasion  of  the  orchestra's 
hundredth  birthday  has  reaffirmed  the  orches- 
tra's commitment  to  new  music.  Under  his 
direction,  the  orchestra  has  also  expanded  its 
recording  activities  to  include  releases  on  the 
Philips,  Telarc,  CBS,  Angel/EMI,  Hyperion, 
and  New  World  labels. 

From  its  earliest  days,  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  has  stood  for  imagination, 
enterprise,  and  the  highest  attainable  stan- 
dards. Today,  the  Boston  Symphony  Orches- 
tra, Inc.,  presents  more  than  250  concerts 
annually.  Attended  by  a  live  audience  of  nearly 
1.5  million,  the  orchestra's  performances  are 
heard  by  a  vast  national  and  international 
audience  through  the  media  of  radio,  tele- 
vision, and  recordings.  Its  annual  budget  has 
grown  from  Higginson's  projected  $115,000 
to  more  than  $20  million.  Its  preeminent  posi- 
tion in  the  world  of  music  is  due  not  only  to  the 
support  of  its  audiences  but  also  to  grants  from 
the  federal  and  state  governments,  and  to  the 
generosity  of  many  foundations,  businesses, 
and  individuals.  It  is  an  ensemble  that  has 
richly  fulfilled  Higginson's  vision  of  a  great 
and  permanent  orchestra  in  Boston. 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 

One  Hundred  and  Fourth  Season,  1984-85 


Thursday,  18  October  at  8 
Friday,  19  October  at  2 
Saturday,  20  October  at  8 

SEIJI  OZAWA  conducting 


BERLIOZ 


Overture  to  Beatrice  et  Benedict 


SCHOENBERG 


Concerto  in  D  for  cello  and  orchestra, 
freely  adapted  from  the  harpsichord 
concerto  of  Matthias  Georg  Monn 

Allegro  moderato 
Andante,  alia  marcia 
Tempo  di  Minuetto  comodo 

YO-YO  MA 


INTERMISSION 


BRAHMS 


Serenade  No.  1  in  D,  Opus  1 1 

Allegro  molto 

Scherzo:  Allegro  non  troppo 

Adagio  non  troppo 

Menuetto  I;  Menuetto  II 

Scherzo:  Allegro 

Rondo:  Allegro 


Thursday's  and  Saturday's  concerts  will  end  about  9:45  and  Friday's  about  3:45. 

Philips,  Telarc,  CBS,  Deutsche  Grammophon,  Angel/EMI,  New  World,  Hyperion,  and  RCA  records 

Baldwin  piano 

Please  be  sure  the  electronic  signal  on  your  watch  or  pager  is  switched  off 
during  the  concert. 

The  program  books  for  the  Friday  series  are  given  in  loving  memory  of  Mrs.  Hugh  Bancroft 
by  her  daughters  Mrs.  A.  Werk  Cook  and  the  late  Mrs.  William  C.  Cox. 
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LOCATION 

The  Fairways  at  Chestnut  Hill  gives  you  downtown  Boston  from  the 
perfect  vantage  point:  within  sight  and  within  a  15- minute  drive.  You'll 
also  have  a  bricked  terrace  and  a  balcony  overlooking  a  golf  course, 
where  you  can  relax  and  look  back  on  the  day's  accomplishments. 

Sitting  pretty  is  just  one  of  the  advantages  of  owning  a  home  at 
The  Fairways.  We  invite  you  to  come  view  all  the  others. 

Two-bedroom  townhonses  with  study  from  $285,000.  Furnished  models  open  12-5 

seven  days  a  week,  or  by  appointment  From  Centre  Street  in  Newton  go  east 

on  Commonwealth  Avenue,  left  on  Hammond  Street  which  becomes  Woodchester 

Drive  which,  in  turn,  becomes  Algonquin  Road 

The  Fairways 

AT  CHESTNUT  HILL 


Heel' 
Overt 


85  Algonquin  Road,  Newton  (617)965-8988 
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Hector  Berlioz 

Overture  to  Beatrice  et  Benedict 


Hector-Louis  Berlioz  was  born  at  La 
Cbte-Saint-  Andre,  Department  of  here, 
France,  on  11  December  1803  and  died 
in  Paris  on  8  March  1869.  He  composed 
his  last  opera,  Beatrice  et  Benedict,  in 
the  years  1860-62;  its  premiere  served 
to  open  a  new  opera  house  in  Baden- 
Baden  on  9  August  1862.  Richard 
Burgin  led  the  first  Boston  Symphony 
performances  of  this  overture  in  Decem- 
ber 1949,  with  later  performances  being 
given  by  Charles  Munch,  Colin  Davis, 
Joseph  Silverstein,  Andre  Previn,  and, 
on  this  season's  Opening  Night  concert, 
Seiji  Ozawa.  The  overture  has  also 
introduced  complete  Boston  Symphony 
performances  of  Beatrice  et  Benedict, 
on  both  occasions  under  Seiji  Ozawa 's  direction:  in  October  1977,  when  the  opera  was 
given  in  a  concert  version  with  English  dialogue  replacing  Berlioz's  original  French, 
and  this  past  August  at  Tanglewood,  in  a  fully  staged  production  in  the  Shed.  The 
overture  is  scored  for  piccolo,  flute,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns, 
cornet  a  piston,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  timpani,  and  strings. 

By  the  last  decade  of  his  life,  Hector  Berlioz  was  an  embittered  old  man.  He  had  fought 
French  musical  philistinism  all  his  life  with  energy  and  wit,  but  now,  in  failing  health,  he 
was  becoming  disheartened  by  the  years  of  frustrated  effort  to  mount  on  the  stage  his 
great  opera  Les  Troy  ens  (The  Trojans),  which  he  was  to  die  without  seeing  in  its  entirety. 
One  of  the  few  bright  spots  of  his  life  in  the  late  1850s  was  the  few  weeks  he  spent  every 
summer  at  the  resort  of  Baden-Baden,  where  the  manager  of  the  Casino,  Edouard 
Benazet,  engaged  him  to  conduct  a  gala  concert,  under  ideal  circumstances,  at  the  height 
of  each  season;  the  orchestra  was  selected  from  the  leading  players  in  Europe,  and  he  was 
allowed  an  unprecedented  number  of  rehearsals.  In  the  first  draft  of  his  memoirs,  Berlioz 
added  a  footnote  to  his  mention  of  Benazet:  "His  munificence  .  .  .  has  surpassed  anything 
ever  done  for  me  even  by  those  European  sovereigns  whom  I  have  most  reason  to  be 
thankful  for."  He  didn't  know  it  at  the  time,  but  he  would  soon  have  yet  another  reason  to 
thank  Benazet:  the  commission  to  write  an  opera  that  would  open  a  new  theater  Benazet 
was  building  at  the  resort.  The  result  was  Berlioz's  very  last  complete  work  and  the  only 
opera  that  he  had  no  trouble  bringing  to  performance. 

Benazet  had  first  asked  for  an  opera  about  the  Thirty  Years  War,  but  Berlioz  persuaded 
him  to  change  it  to  something  more  congenial.  The  composer  went  back  to  Shakespeare 
and  prepared  a  libretto  based  on  a  favorite  play,  Much  Ado  About  Nothing,  with  its 
wonderfully  fresh  and  oblique  view  of  romantic  love  in  the  story  of  how  the  merry  sparring 
partners  in  an  endless  battle  of  wit,  Beatrice  and  Benedick  (Shakespeare's  spelling),  are 
tricked  into  falling  in  love — or  rather,  perhaps,  revealing  that  their  encounters  of 
wordplay  have  masked  deeper  feelings  than  they  themselves  were  able  or  willing  to 
confess. 

The  work  was  a  far  cry  from  the  sentimental  love  stories  of  the  day,  and  it  allowed 
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•      ...jbr  the  pleasure  of  your company 

DECEMBER  17,  1984 

Give  your  company  an  early  Christmas  present  by  treating  your 

management,  employees,  customers,  vendors,  and 
friends  to  a  special  evening  at  Pops  in  a  unique  holiday  program. 

This  program  will  be  available  to  only  130  businesses  and 
professional  organizations  at  $2, 000  per  company  and  will  include 

a  total  of  16  table  and  balcony  seats,  complete  with  holiday 

drinks  and  a  gourmet  picnic  supper.  A  special  program  book  will 

also  be  produced  for  this  event. 

For  information  on  "A  Company  Christmas  at  Pops": 

Call  James  F.  Cleary  Managing  Director,  Blyth  Eastman  Paine 

Webber  Inc.  (423-8331);  Chet  Krentzman,  President, 

Advanced  Management  Associates  (332-3141); 

Malcolm  Sherman,  President,  Zayre  Stores  (620-5000);  or 

Eric  Sanders,  BSO  Director  of  Corporate  Development  (266-1492). 
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Berlioz  to  complete  a  project  he  had  dreamed  of  already  in  the  1830s  for  the  Opera- 
Comique  but  had  given  up  as  unlikely  to  be  accepted  by  the  theater.  It  meant,  too,  that  he 
had  now  completed  a  major  dramatic  work  based  on  each  of  his  three  literary  heroes — 
Goethe  (La  Damnation  de  Faust),  Virgil  (Les  Troyens),  and  Shakespeare  (Beatrice  et 
Benedict)  .  The  composition  of  his  Shakespeare  opera  was  in  every  way  a  relaxation  after 
all  the  travail  of  Les  Troyens.  The  announcements  of  this  comic  opera  produced  the 
predictable  statements  in  the  French  press  (which  had  never  succeeded  in  understanding 
him)  about  the  "new"  Berlioz.  His  response  was  derisive:  "You  would  laugh  if  you  could 
read  the  stupid  eulogies  the  critics  bestow  on  me.  They  have  discovered  that  I  have 
melody,  that  I  can  be  gay  and  even  comic.  It's  VEnfance  du  Christ  and  the  astonishment 
it  caused  all  over  again.  They  decided  I  was  not  loud  when  they  saw*  that  the  'loutish' 
instruments  were  not  in  the  orchestra." 

The  overture  to  this  lighthearted  comedy,  which  concentrates  almost  totally  on  the  title 
characters,  omitting  the  romantic  and  darker  episodes  of  Shakespeare's  play,  perfectly 
captures  its  mood  of  quicksilver  brilliance.  The  composer's  own  description  is  perhaps  the 
best:  "It  is  a  caprice  written  with  the  point  of  a  needle." 

— Steven  Ledbetter 


*  Berlioz's  emphasis  on  this  word  is  no  doubt  a  sarcastic  reference  to  the  fact  that  the  critics 
generally  made  up  their  minds  about  a  piece  from  looking  at  the  score,  searching  for  "errors," 
rather  than  listening  to  the  effect  of  the  music  in  performance. 


ELLIS  MEMORIAL  ANTIQUES  SHOW 


Oct.  24 

thru 
Oct.  28 


Wed.-Sat. 

11-9  p.m. 

Sunday 

12-6  p.m. 


New  England's  Finest  Show  and  Sale 

Admission  $5.00 

The  Cyclorama 

Boston  Center  for  the  Arts        539  Tremont  St. 

Appraisals:  Fri.,  Oct.  26  and  Sat.,  Oct.  27,  10:00  a.m.  - 12:00  noon.  Identification  and 
verbal  appraisals  of  your  antiques.  $5  for  1st  item,  $2  for  2nd  from  the  same  appraiser. 
Lectures:  Wed.,  6  p.m.  "Reflections  on  Boston  Silver",  Martha  Gandy  Sales,  $10.  Fri., 
6  p.m.  "The  Art  of  Cabinetmaking,  the  Care  and  Restoration  of  Antique  Furniture", 
John  Stair,  $12.  $20  both.  Show  included  with  each  lecture.  Sun.  at  the  Franklin 
Institute,  41  Berkeley  St.  11:30  a.m.  "Authenticating  and  Evaluating  American  Antique 
Furniture"  Harold  Sack.  Lecture  followed  by  Brunch.  $25  includes  show, 
lecture  and  brunch. 

Gallery  Walks:  Outstanding  exhibit  pieces  viewed  and  discussed.  Thurs.  9:45  a.m.  and 
5:45  p.m.,  Fri.  and  Sat.  9:45  a.m. 

(Lecture  and  Walk  reservations  essential.  Call  523-8696.) 
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THE  ART 

OF  LIVING 

WELL 

Private  condominium  residences 

with  the  amenities  of  a 

grand  luxe  hotel  overlooking 

Boston's  Public  Garden. 
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-Four 
Seasons 

Place 

FOUR  SEASONS  PLACE 

SALES  PAVILION 

270  BOYLSTON  STREET 

BOSTON,  MA  021 16 

BY  APPOINTMENT. 

(617)338-4444 
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Arnold  Schoenberg 

Concerto  in  D  for  cello  and  orchestra,  freely  adapted  from  the  harpsichord  concerto  of 
Matthias  Georg  Monn 

Arnold  Schoenberg  was  born  in  Vienna 
on  13  September  1874  and  died  in  Los 
Angeles  on  13  July  1951.  He  composed 
his  cello  concerto  in  Barcelona  between 
11  November  1932  and  4  January  1933, 
basing  the  work  on  a  harpsichord 
concerto  by  the  eighteenth-century 
Viennese  composer  Matthias  Georg 
Monn.  Schoenberg  dedicated  his  score 
to  Pablo  Casals.  The  first  performance 
was  given  by  Emanuel  Feuermann  in 
London  in  December  1935.  These  per- 
formances are  the  first  by  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra.  In  addition  to  the 
solo  cello,  the  score  calls  for  two  flutes 
(both  doubling  piccolo),  two  oboes,  two 
clarinets,  two  bassoons,  two  horns,  two 
trumpets,  trombone,  timpani,  glockenspiel,  xylophone,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  tam-tam, 
side  drum,  triangle,  tambourine,  celesta  or  piano,  harp,  and  strings. 

During  the  early  years  of  this  century,  musical  scholars  were  busily  seeking  out  and 
publishing  compositions  from  the  early  eighteenth  century  that  might  be  described  as 
"Forerunners  of  the  Viennese  Classics,"  that  is,  of  Haydn,  Mozart,  and  Beethoven.  There 
was  a  certain  degree  of  nationalistic  competition  between  German  and  Austrian  scholars, 
each  of  whom  was  eager  to  prove  that  the  composers  who  had  prepared  the  way  for 
Haydn  had  worked  in  their  own  national  territory.  In  Germany  it  was  the  Mannheim 
School  (and  particularly  the  composer  Johann  Stamitz)  who  was  hailed  as  the  "long- 
sought"  precursor  of  Haydn.  The  Austrians  responded  by  publishing  several  volumes  of 
music  in  the  series  Denkmdler  der  Tonkunst  in  Osterreich  ("Monuments  of  Music  in 
Austria")  with  the  title  "Viennese  Instrumental  Music  Before  and  Around  1750:  Precur- 
sors of  the  Viennese  Classics."  The  second  of  these  volumes,  edited  by  Wilhelm  Fischer, 
specifically  aimed  at  showing  "how  greatly  Haydn's  youthful  works  are  rooted  in  the  art  of 
his  native  land."  It  contained  a  divertimento  by  Johann  Christoph  Mann  and  seven 
works — five  symphonies  and  two  concertos — by  Matthias  Georg  Monn.  Four  of  these 
eight  works  were  provided  with  written-out  realizations  of  the  keyboard  continuo  part 
prepared  by  Arnold  Schoenberg;  one  of  them  was  Monn's  keyboard  concerto  in  D  major. 

Matthias  Georg  Monn  was  born  in  Vienna  on  9  April  1717  and  died  there,  just  thirty- 
three  years  old,  on  3  October  1750.  Though  he  never  attained  wide  European  recogni- 
tion, his  local  reputation  was  enormous,  and  his  works  were  performed  at  the  Imperial 
court  of  Joseph  II  and  in  some  of  the  Austrian  monasteries  (which  at  that  time  were 
veritable  hotbeds  of  musical  activity,  providing  full  orchestras  and  talented  performers). 
In  1740  he  composed  the  first  symphony  in  four  movements,  though  most  of  his  sympho- 
nies continued  to  be  in  three.  Monn  heralded  the  classical  symphonic  style  with  clear 
development  sections  and  full  recapitulations  in  the  tonic  key,  the  hallmark  of  the  classical 
sonata  form.  At  the  same  time,  his  thematic  ideas  remained  conservative,  frequently 
consisting  of  short  motives  that  grew  by  repetitive  sequences,  a  characteristic  technique  of 
the  waning  Baroque  style. 
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Schoenberg  made  the  close  acquaintance  of  Monn's  work  when  he  contributed  the 
keyboard  realizations  to  their  publication  in  1912.  He  must  have  been  reasonably 
impressed  at  the  time,  since  he  wrote  a  cadenza  for  Monn's  Cello  Concerto  in  G  minor 
(Schoenberg  himself  played  the  cello,  so  he  was  perhaps  especially  interested  in  this  work). 
But  once  he  had  completed  these  realizations,  he  apparently  forgot  the  works  entirely. 

It  was  not  until  the  winter  of  1932-33  that  Schoenberg  thought  of  the  Monn  concerto 
again.  During  the  summer  of  1931  he  had  suffered  from  respiratory  problems,  and  his 
doctor  advised  him  not  to  spend  the  winter  in  Berlin.  When  the  time  came  for  classes  to 
begin  at  the  Academy  in  Berlin,  Schoenberg  requested  an  extended  leave  and  went  to 
spend  the  winter  in  Barcelona.  This  city  had  been  recommended  to  him,  both  for  its 
climate  and  its  cultural  life,  by  his  student,  the  Swiss-Catalan  composer  (who  later  adopted 
British  citizenship)  Roberto  Gerhard.  Pablo  Casals,  an  old  friend  of  Schoenberg's  from  his 
Vienna  days,  had  an  orchestra  there.  During  the  winter  Casals  evidently  suggested  to 
Schoenberg  that  he  undertake  the  composition  of  a  cello  piece — perhaps  an  arrangement 
of  Bach.  Schoenberg  replied  that  he  had  often  intended  to  write  something  for  Casals  and 
"I  had  just  been  thinking  about  it  again  because  your  playing  had  made  me  so  wonderfully 
keen  to  do  just  that."  But  nothing  came  of  the  project  that  year.  The  following  year 
Schoenberg's  bronchial  asthma  again  forced  him  to  stay  away  from  Berlin  during  most  of 
the  winter,  and  again  he  chose  to  live  in  Barcelona. 

Soon  after  his  arrival  in  November  1932  he  began  work  on  the  cello  piece  for  Casals.  It 
turned  out  to  be  a  very  free  reworking  of  Monn's  D  major  keyboard  concerto,  originally 
composed  in  1746,  of  which  he  had  been  involved  in  the  editing  two  decades  earlier. 
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Hardly  had  he  finished  the  score  than  he  wrote  to  conductor  Hans  Rosbaud  to  inform  him 
that  London  was  interested  in  hearing  the  work  "next  season,"  but  that  he  would  really 
like  to  do  it  immediately;  perhaps  he  and  Casals  might  give  the  premiere  in  Frankfurt? 
(Nothing  ever  came  of  the  proposal.)  By  February  Schoenberg  was  back  in  Berlin  and 
discovered  that  Casals  had  not  yet  even  received  word  of  the  new  piece!  He  promptly 
wrote  this  description: 

I  think  it  has  turned  out  a  very  brilliant  piece.  Anyway  I  went  to  very  special  trouble 
with  the  sound  of  it  and  am  very  pleased  with  the  result.  In  certain  respects  the  piece 
is  less  soloistic  than  a  concerto  of  Monn's  would  be;  for  very  often  the  cello's  function 
is  rather  like  a  chamber-music  soloist's,  whose  brilliant  playing  produces  very 
beautiful  and  interesting  sound.  For  the  rest,  I  was  mainly  intent  on  removing  the 
defects  of  the  Handelian  style  (prevailing  in  the  original  work).  Just  as  Mozart  did 
with  Handel's  Messiah,  I  have  got  rid  of  whole  handfuls  of  sequences  .  .  .  ,  replacing 
them  with  real  substance.  Then  I  also  did  my  best  to  deal  with  the  other  main  defect 
of  Handelian  style,  which  is  that  the  theme  is  always  best  when  it  first  appears  and 
grows  steadily  more  insignificant  and  trivial  in  the  course  of  the  piece.  I  think  I've 
succeeded  in  making  the  whole  thing  approximate,  say,  to  Haydn's  style.  In  harmony 
I  have  sometimes  gone  a  little  (and  sometimes  rather  more)  beyond  the  limits  of  that 
style.  But  nowhere  does  it  go  much  further  than  Brahms,  anyway  there  are  no 
dissonances  other  than  those  understood  by  the  older  theory  of  harmony;  and:  it  is 
nowhere  atonal. 

In  the  same  letter  Schoenberg  noted  that  he  hoped  Casals  would  be  the  first  person  to 
play  the  work.  In  September  1933  Schoenberg  was  forced  to  write  Casals  with  the  hope 
that  he  would  be  ready  to  play  the  concerto  as  early  as  29  November  for  the  BBC  in 
London.  Schoenberg  had  urgent  need  of  immediate  concert  income,  since  he  had  received 
a  letter  on  21  September  informing  him  that  he — like  all  the  other  Jews  on  the  faculty  of 
the  Academy  of  Arts  in  Berlin — had  just  been  dismissed  from  his  position.  Casals  had 
already  played  the  solo  part  of  the  concerto  privately  (Gerhard  informed  the  composer 
that  he  had  been  entranced  by  the  cellist's  rendering),  but  he  was  still  hesitant  to  appear 
with  it  in  public.  In  fact,  Casals  never  played  the  work,  and  the  first  performance  took 
place  only  in  1935,  with  Emanuel  Feuermann  as  the  soloist.  Within  a  few  weeks 
Schoenberg  had  changed  all  plans  for  his  future  life  and  determined  to  move  to  fhe  United 
States.  He  spent  the  winter  of  1933-34  in  the  Boston  area  (he  lived  at  Coolidge  Corner  in 
Brookline),  but  the  New  England  weather  so  aggravated  his  asthma  that  the  following  year 
he  moved  to  southern  California,  where  he  remained  for  the  rest  of  his  life. 

Schoenberg  was  supposed  to  conduct  a  concert  of  his  own  music  with  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  during  his  winter  in  the  area.  Given  his  determination  to  hear  the 
cello  concerto  after  Monn  as  soon  as  possible,  it  is  surprising  that  he  didn't  schedule  that 
piece;  perhaps,  though,  he  was  still  waiting  to  do  it  with  Casals,  who  was  not  available  in 
Boston  that  winter.  In  any  case,  the  BSO  thus  missed  the  opportunity  to  give  a 
Schoenberg  world  premiere  with  the  composer  conducting.  (The  January  1934  concert 
had  to  be  rearranged  in  any  case,  since  Schoenberg's  poor  health  made  him  unable  to 
appear  at  the  Friday  and  Saturday  concerts  after  conducting  Thursday  night  in 
Cambridge;  the  changed  program  was  led,  in  the  end,  by  Richard  Burgin  and  Serge 
Koussevitzky). 

The  Schoenberg -Monn  concerto,  like  Schoenberg's  re-composition  of  a  Handel  con- 
certo grosso  that  followed  soon  after,  represents  a  kind  of  coming-to-terms  with  the 
classical  tradition  and  tonality  after  he  had  seemingly  destroyed  them  in  his  preceding 
works.  Certainly  Schoenberg's  decision  to  dip  into  the  wellsprings  of  eighteenth-century 
music  may  be  considered  nothing  more  than  the  desire  to  seek  a  relaxing  musical  project 
after  several  years  of  constant  labor  on  his  never-to-be-finished  opera  Moses  und  Aron.  At 
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the  same  time,  though,  Schoenberg  seems  to  be  ready  once  more  to  accept  tonality  in 
certain  contexts;  he  surely  would  not  have  composed  either  the  Monn  or  the  Handel 
concertos  ten  years  earlier,  and  their  influence  may  be  noted  here  and  there  in  his  later 
work. 

The  Cello  Concerto  in  D  major  is  often  listed  among  Schoenberg's  "arrangements." 
This  term  is  surely  a  misnomer.  Schoenberg  did,  indeed,  "arrange"  other  composers' 
work — as  in  the  Bach  Prelude  and  Fugue  in  E-flat  performed  here  last  week.  In  such 
cases  his  orchestration  added  nothing  substantial  to  the  score  and  never  changed  the 
harmonies  or  the  basic  style.  In  the  case  of  the  Monn  concerto,  though,  Schoenberg's 
description  to  Casals  is  entirely  accurate.  He  has,  in  essence,  completely  recomposed  the 
piece,  tightening  up  elements  that  he  considered  altogether  too  casual,  while  coloring  the 
whole  afresh  with  his  brilliant  orchestra  and  creating  in  the  solo  part  one  of  the  most 
difficult  of  all  cello  concertos. 

A  simple  comparison  of  the  number  of  measures  in  each  movement  will  hint  at  how 
much  Schoenberg  has  recast  the  work: 

Monn:  Allegro  Andante  Tempo  di  Minuetto 

84  measures  48  measures  159  measures 

Schoenberg:     Allegro  moderato      Andante,  alia  marcia     Tempo  di  Minuetto  comodo 
97  measures  70  measures  217  measures 


Oskar  Kokoschkas  1924  portrait  of  Schoenberg 
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But  the  number  of  measures  is  by  no  means  the  whole  story.  Throughout  the  piece 
Schoenberg  overlays  Monn's  original  ideas  with  new  counterpoints  and  harmonic  enrich- 
ment. His  version  is  a  kind  of  practical  critique  of  the  much  looser  eighteenth-century 
style  on  the  part  of  a  composer  who  was  intensely  interested  in  unifying  his  work  through 
motivic  interrelationships  at  all  levels.  In  each  movement  the  exposition  remains  closest  to 
the  original  work,  but  its  implication  is  worked  out  afresh  in  Schoenberg's  own  way. 
Schoenberg  chose  to  indicate  the  secondary  status  of  his  Monn  and  Handel  reworkings  by 
not  giving  an  opus  number  to  either  score,  but  they  remain,  nonetheless,  original 
compositions.  The  cello  concerto  allows  us  to  approach  a  historical  figure  who  is  all  but 
forgotten  today  by  way  of  one  of  the  most  original  composers  of  our  century — and  in  the 
process  to  learn  something  about  both  of  them. 

— S.L. 
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Johannes  Brahms 

Serenade  No.  1  in  D,  Opus  11 

Johannes  Brahms  was  born  in  Ham- 
burg, Germany,  on  7  May  1833  and 
died  in  Vienna  on  3  April  1897.  The 
Serenade  first  appeared  in  1858  as  a 
nonet  for  flute,  two  clarinets,  horn,  bas- 
soon, and  strings.  Brahms  twice 
expanded  the  work  later,  first  to  scoring 
for  chamber  orchestra,  then  for  full 
orchestra,  the  only  form  in  which  it 
survives  today.  This  final  version  was 
first  performed  in  Hamburg  under  the 
direction  of  Joseph  Joachim  on  3  March 
1860.  Theodore  Thomas  led  the  New 
York  Symphony  in  the  American  pre- 
miere at  Steinway  Hall  on  29  May 
1873.  Georg  Henschel  introduced  the 
Serenade  to  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra's  repertory  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  season,  on  27  and  28  October 
1882.  It  has  also  been  performed  here  under  the  direction  ofEmil  Paur,  Wilhelm 
Gericke,  Max  Fiedler  (Menuetto  only),  Charles  Munch  (omitting  the  third  and  fourth 
movements),  and  Seiji  Ozawa.  The  most  recent  performances  have  been  at  Tangle- 
wood,  under  the  direction  ofOtmar  Suitner  in  July  1982  and  of  Seiji  Ozawa  in  July 
1984.  The  orchestra  also  played  the  work  under  Ozawa  in  Edinburgh,  Munich, 
Berlin,  and  Amsterdam  this  past  August  and  September.  The  Serenade  is  scored  for 
flutes,  oboes,  clarinets,  and  bassoons  in  pairs,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  timpani,  and 
strings. 

The  title  "Serenade"  that  Brahms  gave  to  the  piece  eventually  published  as  his  Opus  11 
hints  at  some  of  the  history  behind  the  work.  During  two  fruitful  years  spent  at  the  ducal 
court  of  Detmold,  Brahms  had  the  opportunity  to  hear  a  great  many  examples  of  that 
lighter  sort  of  entertainment  music  turned  out  by  Mozart  under  such  headings  as  cassa- 
tion, serenade,  or  divertimento.  The  wind  players  of  Prince  Leopold's  band  demonstrated 
in  these  works  the  varied  possibilities  of  the  style;  in  homage  to  the  older  master  and  as  an 
expression  of  his  gratitude  for  their  playing,  Brahms  composed  a  large  chamber  work  of 
the  serenade  type  for  nine  instruments,  five  winds  and  four  strings. 

As  always  in  that  period,  he  showed  his  newly  completed  works  to  his  good  friend,  the 
violinist,  conductor,  and  composer  Joseph  Joachim.  Joachim  opined  that  the  nonet  should 
really  be  expanded  for  chamber  orchestra.  Brahms  took  his  advice — unfortunately 
destroying  the  original  version  in  the  process.  The  first  performance  of  the  enlarged  score 
took  place  at  a  court  concert  in  Detmold.  A  public  performance  in  Hamburg  on  28  March 
1859  was  unfavorably  received.  As  one  of  the  papers  reported,  "If  Brahms  will  learn  to 
say  what  is  in  his  heart  plainly  and  straightforwardly,  and  not  go  out  of  his  way  to  cut 
strange  capers,  the  public  will  endorse  Schumann's  hopes  and  the  laity  will  be  able  to 
understand  what  it  is  that  professional  musicians  prize  so  highly  in  his  works."  That  early 
review  was  characteristic  of  much  of  the  reaction  to  Brahms's  music  in  the  coming 
years — prized  by  a  select  group  of  connoisseurs,  considered  overly  complex  and  difficult 
by  the  average  music -lover. 

In  any  case,  it  was  apparently  after  the  Hamburg  performance  that  Brahms  decided 
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once  again  to  enlarge  the  scoring  to  include  the  full  orchestra  (minus  trombones).  The 
premiere  of  that  version  was  also  received  with  indifference,  though  audiences  on  the 
whole  soon  began  to  accept  this  loving  bow  to  the  past,  or  perhaps  it  was  simply  that  the 
performances  were  better.  In  any  case,  at  a  performance  in  Oldenburg  two  years  later,  a 
critic  noted  that  "the  applause  reached  a  pitch  of  enthusiasm  not  hitherto  experienced 
here."  (Such  was  not  to  be  the  case  at  the  first  Boston  hearing  of  the  Serenade,  when 
Georg  Henschel,  a  friend  of  the  composer's  and  first  conductor  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra,  led  a  performance  in  1882.  One  paper  reported,  "The  work  on  first  hearing  is 
generally  unintelligible  and  not  enjoyable,"  though  the  range  of  views  was  actually  rather 
wide.) 

The  Serenade  in  D  also  marked  Brahms's  arrival  in  Vienna.  On  14  November  1862, 
only  weeks  after  he  had  come  for  what  was  to  be  a  short  visit  (but  turned  into  a  lifelong 
residency),  the  Serenade  introduced  a  large  orchestral  work  of  the  young  composer  to  the 
milieu  that  was  to  dominate  the  rest  of  his  life.  Already,  on  this  first  acquaintance,  his 
lifelong  supporter  Eduard  Hanslick,  the  critic  of  the  Neue  Freie  Presse,  recognized  the 
scope  and  intellectual  power  of  Brahms's  composition,  even  in  a  relatively  "light"  form. 

From  beginning  to  end  the  Serenade  reflects  its  composer's  loving,  careful  study  of  the 
classics,  not  as  something  merely  venerable,  but  as  something  to  be  celebrated  through 
musical  homage  in  a  living  tradition.  The  very  first  sonority  of  the  Serenade  immediately 
conjures  up  the  finale  of  Haydn's  London  Symphony,  with  its  D  major  pedal  point  in  the 
lower  strings  and  the  statement  of  a  jovial,  folklike  theme  in  the  horn.  But  matters  have 
not  progressed  far  when  Brahms,  through  a  striking  series  of  shifts  of  his  pedal  point, 
indicates  to  the  alert  listener  that,  however  closely  he  may  have  made  obeisance  to  the 
spirit  of  Haydn,  he  is  planning  a  work  on  a  far  grander  scale  altogether.  After  building  up 
to  a  restatement  of  the  first  theme  in  the  full  orchestra,  progress  to  the  secondary  key 
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brings  in  a  new  theme  of  extraordinary  range  in  the  violins,  soaring  upwards  as  it  plays  the 
composer's  favorite  rhythmic  game  of  two-versus-three.  If  the  opening  bars  were  reminis- 
cent of  an  earlier  composer,  this  theme  could  have  been  composed  by  no  one  but  Brahms. 
Even  in  this  largest  and  most  heavily  scored  movement  of  the  Serenade  the  chamber 
music  origin  of  the  work  is  still  evident  in  the  frequent  solos  for  the  wind  instruments, 
which  require  that  the  massive  body  of  strings  be  relatively  subdued.  After  a  powerful 
fortissimo  climax,  the  movement  dies  away  in  a  coda  that  is  delicate,  witty,  and  of 
chamber  music  lightness. 

Serenades  in  Mozart's  day  had  a  string  of  movements  following  the  opening  Allegro, 
which  was  almost  invariably  the  largest.  These  included  various  dances,  usually  minuets, 
surrounding  a  central  slow  movement,  a  lively  finale,  and  perhaps  a  few  other  dance 
movements  scattered  here  and  there.  Brahms  follows  this  pattern  by  putting  a  scherzo 
between  the  opening  Allegro  and  the  slow  movement,  and  then  following  the  Adagio  with 
two  more  movements  in  dance  patterns.  The  scherzo  is  an  unusually  elaborate  one, 
making  use  of  canonic  techniques  that  few  composers  would  choose  to  employ  in  a  "light" 
movement,  though  Haydn,  one  of  Brahms's  likely  models,  would  do  so.  The  Adagio  is 
unique  in  all  of  Brahms — a  slow-movement  sonata  that  is  quite  complete,  even  to  a 
lengthy  development  and  a  full  recapitulation  and  coda.  The  composer  allows  his  love  for 
luxuriant  development  full  sway  here  in  the  twining  thirds  and  sixths  of  the  woodwinds 
against  string  tremolos,  played  off  against  a  sensuous  horn  call.  The  paired  minuets  seem 
to  be  final  reflections  of  the  earliest  version  of  the  Serenade,  since  they  call  for  the  same 
collection  of  instruments  (except  horn).  Since  so  much  of  the  orchestral  score  hints  over 
and  over  again  at  chamber  music  textures,  it  is  a  charming  surprise  to  find  genuine 
chamber  music  in  one  of  the  movements.  The  horn,  which  has  rested  during  the 
Menuetto,  leads  off  the  second  scherzo  in  a  theme  that  immediately  recalls  early 
Beethoven.  In  fact,  the  scherzo  is  a  wonderful  homage  to  the  Opus  20  Septet  and  the 
Second  Symphony,  just  as  the  first  movement  recalls  Haydn.  The  rondo  finale  brings  the 
Serenade  to  an  end  in  a  burst  of  high  spirits  that  recalls  the  penchant  for  long  strings  of 
dotted  rhythms  characteristic  of  another  Brahms  mentor,  Robert  Schumann. 

— S.L. 
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THE  DEVONSHIRE 
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More  .  .  . 

The  best  place  to  begin  in  finding  out  about  Berlioz  is  from  his  own  memoirs,  a 
masterpiece  of  autobiography.  Despite  the  difficulties  of  his  career  and  his  increasing 
bitterness,  Berlioz's  sense  of  humor  allowed  him  to  achieve  a  remarkable  balance  in  telling 
the  story  of  his  life.  He  is  also  the  finest  writer  among  the  great  composers,  so  the  book  is 
memorable  from  the  purely  literary  point  of  view.  The  translation  to  read  is  the  one  by 
David  Cairns,  published  as  The  Memoirs  of  Hector  Berlioz  (Norton,  available  in  paper- 
back). It  captures  the  composer's  pride,  wit,  passion,  and  sardonic  humor  with  special  flair 
(all  of  the  quotations  from  Berlioz  in  the  program  note  come  from  this  translation).  For  an 
informed  brief  introduction,  you  can  read  the  Berlioz  article  in  The  New  Grove;  it  is  by 
Hugh  Macdonald,  who  is  the  General  Editor  of  the  new  edition  of  Berlioz's  works.  He  has 
also  written  a  volume  for  the  Master  Musicians  series,  the  first  new  study  of  the  composer 
to  take  into  account  all  of  the  information  learned  in  the  process  of  preparing  the  edition; 
it  has  just  been  published  in  England  and  will  presumably  be  available  in  this  country 
before  long.  The  standard  and  classic  full-scale  biography  is  the  two-volume  study  Berlioz 


We  know  a 

good  investment 

whenwe  hear 

one. 


Let's  all  support  the  BSO.  Tucker,  Anthony  &  R.L.  Day,  Inc. 

Serving  investors  in  33  offices  in  the  U.S.  Since  1892. 

One  Beacon  Street,  Boston  (617)  725-2000. 

Tucker  Anthony 

A  John  Hancock  Company 
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and  the  Romantic  Century  by  Jacques  Barzun  (Columbia).  Barzun  has  also  written  a  one- 
volume  abridgment,  Berlioz  and  His  Century,  which  has  just  been  reprinted  in  a  new 
edition  (University  of  Chicago  paperback).  The  best  purely  musical  discussion  of  Berlioz's 
work  is  Brian  Primmer's  The  Berlioz  Style  (Oxford).  The  overture  to  Beatrice  et 
Benedict  may  be  heard  on  several  recordings  of  Berlioz  overtures,  among  them  those  of 
Charles  Munch  with  the  Boston  Symphony  (Victrola),  Andre  Previn  with  the  London 
Symphony  (Angel),  and  Daniel  Barenboim  with  the  Orchestre  de  Paris  (DG);  the  entire 
opera  is  available  now  in  two  recordings,  both  with  major  strengths,  one  conducted  by  Sir 
Colin  Davis  with  the  London  Symphony  Orchestra  and  Christiane  Eda-Pierre,  Nicolai 
Gedda,  Helen  Watts,  and  Robert  Tear  (Philips),  the  other  by  Daniel  Barenboim  and  the 
Orchestre  de  Paris  with  Ileana  Cotrubas,  Yvonne  Minton,  Placido  Domingo,  and  Dietrich 
Fischer- Dieskau  (DG). 

H.H.  Stuckenschmidt's  Schoen berg  (Schirmer)  is  the  fullest  and  most  up-to-date 
biographical  study,  but  it  says  little  about  the  music.  Discussion  of  Schoenberg  is  often 
tendentious  or  highly  technical,  but  Charles  Rosen's  Arnold  Schoenberg  (Viking  paper- 
back), a  general  introduction  aimed  at  that  mythological  creature  the  "intelligent  lay- 
man," avoids  many  of  the  pitfalls.  Anthony  Payne's  Schoenberg  in  the  Oxford  Studies  of 
Composers  (Oxford  paperback)  is  a  fine  discussion  in  rather  more  technical  detail.  The 
only  recording  so  far  of  the  Schoenberg-Monn  concerto  was  made  for  Robert  Craft's 
series  of  recordings  of  Schoenberg's  complete  works  for  Columbia,  which  is  now  out  of 
print.  Laurence  Lesser  was  the  cellist,  and  Craft  conducted  the  Columbia  Symphony 
Orchestra.  Yo-Yo  Ma  will  record  the  concerto  with  Seiji  Ozawa  and  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  for  CBS  following  these  concerts. 

The  Life  of  Johannes  Brahms  by  Florence  May,  a  two-volume  biography  that  came 
out  in  1905,  is  still  available,  superb,  and  expensive  (Scholarly).  The  most  recent  life-and- 
works  on  a  more  modest  scale  is  Karl  Geiringer's  (Oxford).  John  Horton  has  contributed  a 
good  volume  on  Brahms  Orchestral  Music  to  the  BBC  Music  Guides  (University  of 
Washington  paperback).  Donald  Francis  Tovey's  note  on  the  First  Serenade  in  Essays  in 
Musical  Analysis  is  excellent  (Oxford).  For  the  reader  with  some  technical  knowledge  of 
music,  Arnold  Schoenberg's  essay  "Brahms  the  Progressive"  is  not  to  be  missed;  it  is 
contained  in  Style  and  Idea  (St.  Martin's).  Bernard  Jacobson's  The  Music  of  Johannes 
Brahms  is  a  fine  introduction  to  Brahms's  style  for  those  not  afraid  of  musical  examples 
(Fairleigh  Dickinson  University  Press).  The  First  Serenade  is  available  in  fine  recordings 
from  Claudio  Abbado  with  the  Berlin  Philharmonic  (DG),  Kurt  Masur  with  the 
Gewandhaus  Orchestra  (Philips),  and  Bernard  Haitink  with  the  Concertgebouw  (Philips). 

— S.L. 
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Yo-Yo  Ma 


Cellist  Yo-Yo  Ma  gave  his  first  public  recital  at 
the  age  of  five.  By  the  time  he  was  nineteen, 
critics  were  comparing  him  to  such  masters  of 
the  cello  as  Mstislav  Rostropovich  and  Pablo 
Casals.  In  1978,  Mr.  Ma  won  the  coveted 
Avery  Fisher  Prize,  and  he  has  since  been 
acclaimed  throughout  the  world.  He  has 
appeared  with  such  major  orchestras  as  the 
Berlin  Philharmonic,  Boston  Symphony, 
Chicago  Symphony,  Israel  Philharmonic,  Lon- 
don Symphony,  and  New  York  Philharmonic, 
among  others,  and  he  has  performed  with  such 
eminent  conductors  as  Claudio  Abbado,  Sergiu 
Comissiona,  Herbert  von  Karajan,  Lorin 
Maazel,  Zubin  Mehta,  Seiji  Ozawa,  and  Andre 
Previn.  His  national  and  international  tours 
include  solo  recitals  as  well  as  chamber  music 
appearances  with  such  artists  as  Leonard 
Rose,  Pinchas  Zukerman,  Gidon  Kremer, 
Yehudi  Menuhin,  and,  most  recently,  pianist 
Emanuel  Ax.  One  of  the  most  sought-after 
artists  in  the  world,  Yo-Yo  Ma  plays  frequently 
in  New  York  to  sold-out  houses.  Performances 
of  his  favored  Bach  Suites  for  unaccompanied 
cello  and  the  Suites  for  gamba  and  harpsi- 
chord with  Kenneth  Cooper  in  a  series  of 
recitals  at  Alice  Tully  Hall  highlighted  his 
1981-82  season.  In  the  spring  of  1982  he  was 
invited  to  perform  with  the  London  Symphony 
Orchestra  at  the  newly  opened  Barbican  Hall 
with  Queen  Elizabeth  in  attendance.  His 
European  tours  have  included  appearances 
with  the  Amsterdam  Concertgebouw,  Berlin 


Philharmonic,  London  Philharmonia,  and 
Stockholm  Symphony,  as  well  as  a  series  of 
recitals  in  London,  Munich,  and  Berlin  per- 
forming the  Bach  Suites.  Last  season  Mr.  Ma 
toured  the  Far  East  and  gave  performances 
with  the  Detroit  Symphony,  London  Sym- 
phony, National  Symphony,  New  York  Phil- 
harmonic, Pittsburgh  Symphony,  Royal 
Philharmonic,  and  Toronto  Symphony,  among 
others.  He  also  toured  the  United  States  for 
trio  performances  with  Emanuel  Ax  and 
violinist  Young-Uck  Kim. 

Mr.  Ma  made  his  debut  recording  with 
Herbert  von  Karajan  and  the  Berlin  Philhar- 
monic in  a  performance  of  the  Beethoven 
Triple  Concerto  on  Deutsche  Grammophon. 
Under  his  exclusive  CBS  Masterworks  con- 
tract, he  has  recorded  concertos  by  Haydn, 
Saint-Saens,  and  Lalo,  Beethoven  sonatas  for 
cello  and  piano  with  Emanuel  Ax,  his  own 
transcriptions  of  music  by  Paganini  and 
Kreisler,  and  the  Bach  Sonatas  for  viola  da 
gamba  and  harpsichord  with  Kenneth  Cooper. 
Recent  releases  include  the  six  Bach  Suites  for 
unaccompanied  cello,  the  Shostakovich  and 
Kabalevsky  cello  concertos  with  Eugene 
Ormandy  and  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra,  and 
a  second  volume  of  Beethoven  sonatas  with 
Mr.  Ax.  He  has  recorded  the  Brahms  cello 
sonatas  with  Emanuel  Ax  for  release  on  RCA 
records. 

Born  in  Paris  in  1955  to  Chinese  parents, 
Mr.  Ma  began  his  cello  studies  with  his  father 
at  age  four.  He  later  studied  with  Janos  Scholz, 
and  in  1962  he  entered  the  Juilliard  School 
and  began  his  studies  with  Leonard  Rose.  A 
graduate  of  Harvard  University,  where  he  was 
artist-in-residence  for  three  years,  he  lives 
with  his  wife  Jill  and  his  son  Nicholas  in 
Winchester,  Massachusetts.  Mr.  Ma  made  his 
Boston  Symphony  debut  with  the  Dvorak 
B  minor  Cello  Concerto  in  February  1983 
under  the  direction  of  Seiji  Ozawa.  At  Tangle- 
wood  this  past  summer  he  performed  both  the 
Dvorak  concerto  and  Strauss's  Don  Quixote, 
rejoining  Mr.  Ozawa  and  the  orchestra  for  both 
these  works  on  the  BSO's  European  tour  in 
August  and  September. 
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The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  gratefully  acknowledges  the  following  corporations 
and  professional  organizations  for  their  generous  and  important  support  in  the  past  or 
current  fiscal  year.  (*  denotes  support  of  at  least  $2,500;  capitalized  names  denote 
support  of  at  least  $5,000;  underscored  capitalized  names  within  the  Business 
Leaders'  listing  comprise  the  Business  Honor  Roll.) 


1984-85  Business  Honor  Roll  ($10,000+  ) 

Advanced  Management  Associates,  Inc. 

Liberty  Mutual  Insurance  Company 

Harvey  Chet  Krentzman 

Melvin  B.  Bradshaw 

Analog  Devices,  Inc. 

Mobil  Chemical  Corporation 

Ray  Stata 

Rawleigh  Warner,  Jr. 

Bank  of  Boston 

New  England  Mutual  Life  Insurance 

William  L.  Brown 

Company 

Bank  of  New  England 

Edward  E.  Phillips 

Peter  H.  McCormick 

New  England  Telephone  Company 

Bay  Banks,  Inc. 

Gerry  Freche 

William  M.  Crozier,  Jr. 

Northrop  Corporation 

Boston  Consulting  Group,  Inc. 

Thomas  V.  Jones 

Arthur  P.  Contas 

Raytheon  Company 

Boston  Edison  Company 

Thomas  L.  Phillips 

Thomas  J.  Galligan,  Jr. 

Red  Lion  Inn 

Boston  Globe /Affiliated  Publications 

John  H.  Fitzpatrick 

William  0.  Taylor 

State  Street  Bank  &  Trust  Company 

Cahners  Publishing  Company,  Inc. 

William  S.  Edgerly 

Norman  Cahners 

The  Sheraton  Corporation 

Country  Curtains 

John  Kapioltas 

Jane  P.  Fitzpatrick 

The  Signal  Companies 

Digital  Equipment  Corporation 

Paul  M.  Montrone 

Kenneth  H.  Olsen 

Teradyne  Corporation 

Dynatech  Corporation 

Alexander  V.  d'Arbeloff 

J.P.  Barger 

Urban  Investment  &  Development 

Wm.  Filene's  &  Sons  Company 

Company/ 

Michael  J.  Babcock 

GTE  Electrical  Products 
Dean  T  Langford 

General  Electric  Company 
John  F.  Welch,  Jr. 

Gillette  Company 
Colman  M.  Mockler,  Jr. 

John  Hancock  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 

Copley  Place 
R.K.  Umscheid 

WCRB/Charles  River  Broadcasting, 
Inc. 
Richard  L.  Kaye 

WCVB-TV  5 
S.  James  Coppersmith 

Wang  Laboratories 
An  Wang 

E.  James  Morton 

Stanley  H.  Kaplan  Educational  Center 

Susan  B.  Kaplan 
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he  principals  of  Dumont 
Kiradjieff  &  Moriarty  invite 
you  to  tap  the  expertise  which 
has  built  our  firm's  success  in 
the  placement  of  professional 
and  managerial  people 
throughout  New  England. 

DUMONT 

KIRADJIEFF  79  Milk  Street 

&MORIARTY       Boston< MA 

EMPLOYMENT    2"2*     q91- 

CONSULTING       1617J451-9212 


Watermill 
Center 


The  Building . . .  Dramatic 

The  Setting . . .  Superb 

The  Location  . . .  Unparalleled 

Watermill  Center.  An  outstanding 
corporate  address.  Six  stories,  206,000 
square  feet  of  first-class  office  space 
overlooking  the  Stoney  Brook  Reservoir 
and  the  Charles  River.  Landscaped  ter- 
races with  views  of  the  Boston  skyline. 
Dramatic  three-story  atrium  lobby  with 
accents  of  oak,  polished  steel,  interior 
balconies  and  suspended  walkways. 

Watermill  Center.  Highly  visible  from 
Route  128  in  Waltham,  MA.  Less  than  a 
mile  from  the  intersection  of  the  Mass. 
Pike  and  Route  128  near  the  Newton 
Marriott.  Fifteen  minutes  from  Logan 
Airport  and  Downtown  Boston.  Sur- 
rounded by  some  of  the  Boston  area's 
most  desirable  residential  communities. 
With  corporate  neighbors  like  Control 
Data.  Digital.  GTH,  GenRad,  Hewlett- 
Packard,  Honeywell.  Nixdorf,  Polaroid 
and  Raytheon. 

Watermill  Center.  Headquarters-class 
design.  Superb  woodland  setting. 
Unparalleled  Route  128  location.  Devel- 
oped, constructed,  managed  and  leased 
by  Spaulding  cv  Slye.  And  now  leasing 
for  occupancy  in  the  Spring  of  1984. 


Spaulding  Slye 

Bnofcef  agevCortStf  ucTon/Consumng/Devetopmeni/PropeflY  Management 
NeaEr^lvttE ■*£»*»« Part  EkeVigto"  MA018O3     6"-S?3-80uO 
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Business  Leaders  ($1,000+) 


Accountants 

Arthur  Andersen  &  Co. 
William  F.  Meagher 

COOPERS  &  LYBRAND 
Vincent  M.  O'Reilly 

Charles  DiPesa  &  Company 
William  DiPesa 

*  Ernst  &  Whinney 

James  G.  Maguire 

PEAT,  MARWICK,  MITCHELL 
&  COMPANY 
Herbert  E.  Morse 

*TOUCHE  ROSS  &  COMPANY 
James  T.  Mc  Bride 

*  Arthur  Young  &  Company 

Thomas  P  McDermott 

Advertising/ P.  R. 

*Hill,  Holliday,  Connors, 
Cosmopulos,  Inc. 

Jack  Connors,  Jr. 
Hill  &  Knowlton 

Patricia  Butterfield 

*Kenyon  &  Eckhardt 

Thomas  J.  Mahoney 
*Newsome  &  Company 

Peter  G.  Osgood 

Aerospace 

NORTHROP  CORPORATION 
Thomas  V.  Jones 

PNEUMO  CORPORATION 
Gerard  A.  Fulham 

Apparel 

*Knapp  King  Size  Corporation 
Winthrop  A.  Short 

William  Carter  Company 
Leo  J.  Feuer 

Architecture/  Design 

Jung/Brarmin  Associates,  Inc. 
Yu  Sing  Jung 

Selame  Design 
Joe  Selame 

Banking 

BANK  OF  BOSTON 
William  L.  Brown 

BANK  OF  NEW  ENGLAND 
Peter  H.  McCormick 


BAYBANKS,  INC. 
William  M.  Crozier,  Jr. 

*Citicorp  (USA),  Inc. 
Walter  E.  Mercer 

Coolidge  Bank  &  Trust  Company 
Charles  W.  Morash 

Framingham  Trust  Company 
William  A.  Anastos 

Mutual  Bank 
Keith  G.  Willoughby 

Rockland  Trust  Company 
John  F.  Spence,  Jr. 

SHAWMUT  BANK  OF 
BOSTON 
William  F.  Craig 

United  States  Trust  Company 
James  V.  Sidell 

Building/ Contracting 

J.F.  White  Contracting  Company 
Thomas  J.  White 

Consulting/  Management 

ADVANCED  MANAGEMENT 
ASSOCIATES,  INC. 
Harvey  Chet  Krentzman 

BLP  Associates 
Bernard  L.  Plansky 

BOSTON  CONSULTING 
GROUP,  INC. 


Arthur  P  Contas 

Rath  &  Strong,  Inc. 
Arnold  0.  Putnam 

Small  Business  Foundation  of 
America,  Inc. 
Richard  Giesser 

Education 

*Bentley  College 

Gregory  H.  Adamian 
STANLEY  H.  KAPLAN 
EDUCATIONAL  CENTER 
Susan  B.  Kaplan 

Electronics 

*Parlex  Corporation 
Herbert  W.  Pollack 

*Signal  Technology  Corporation 
William  Cook 


Employment 

*  Emerson  Personnel 
Rhoda  Warren 

Robert  Kleven  &  Company,  Inc. 
Robert  Kleven 

Russell  Reynolds  Associates,  Inc. 
Jack  H.  Vernon 

*TAD  Technical  Services  Corp. 
David  J.  McGrath,  Jr. 

Energy 

Buckley  &  Scott  Company 
Charles  H.  Downey 

*HCW  Oil  &  Gas  Company,  Inc. 
John  M.  Plukas 
Hatoffs 
Stanley  Hatoff 

MOBIL  CHEMICAL 
CORPORATION 
Rawleigh  Warner,  Jr. 

Yankee  Oil  &  Gas,  Inc. 
Paul  J.  Montle 

Finance 

Chase  Manhattan  Corporation 
Robert  M.  Jorgensen 

*Farrell,  Healer  &  Company,  Inc. 
Richard  Farrell 

*The  First  Boston  Corporation 
George  L.  Shinn 

Kaufman  &  Company 
Sumner  Kaufman 

*  Leach  &  Garner 

Philip  Leach 

*Narragansett  Capital 
Corporation 
Arthur  D.  Little 

TA  ASSOCIATES 
Peter  A.  Brooke 

Food/  Hotel/  Restaurant 

*  Boston  Park  Plaza  Hotel  & 
Towers 

Roger  A.  Saunders 

Boston  Showcase  Company 
Jason  Starr 

CREATIVE  GOURMETS  LTD. 
Stephen  E.  Elmont 

Dunkin'  Donuts,  Inc. 
Robert  M.  Rosenberg 
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"Howard  Johnson  Company 
G.  Michael  Hostage 

Inncorp,  Ltd. 
Harry  Axelrod 

"Johnson,  O'Hare  Company,  Inc. 
Harry  O'Hare 

"O'Donnell-Usen  Fisheries 
Corporation 
Irving  Usen 

RED  LION  INN 
John  H.  Fitzpatrick 

Roberts  and  Associates 
Warren  Pierce 

THE  SHERATON 

CORPORATION 

John  Kapioltas 

Silenus  Wines,  Inc. 
James  B.  Hangstefer 

Sonesta  International  Hotels 
Corporation 
Paul  Sonnabend 

THE  STOP  &  SHOP 

COMPANIES,  INC. 

Avram  J.  Goldberg 

THE  WESTIN  HOTEL 
Bodo  Lemke 

Furnishings/  Housewares 

COUNTRY  CURTAINS 
Jane  P.  Fitzpatrick 

High  Technology /  Computers 

Analytical  Systems  Engineering 
Corporation 
Michael  B.  Rukin 

Aritech  Corporation 
James  A.  Synk 

Automatic  Data  Processing 
Josh  Weston 

*Computer  Partners,  Inc. 
Paul  J.  Crowley 

*Data  Packaging  Corporation 

Otto  Morningstar 
*Epsilon  Data  Management,  Inc. 
Thomas  0.  Jones 
General  Eastern  Instruments 
Corporation 
Pieter  R.  Wiederhold 

*  Helix  Technology  Corporation 
Frank  Gabron 

IBM  CORPORATION 
Paul  J.  Palmer 


POLAROID  CORPORATION 
William  J.  McCune,  Jr. 

RAYTHEON  COMPANY 
Thomas  L.  Phillips 

*  Systems  Engineering  & 
Manufacturing  Corporation 

Steven  Baker 

*Transitron  Electric  Corporation 
David  Bakalar 

Insurance 

Arkwright-Boston  Insurance 
Frederick  J.  Bumpus 

*Cameron  &  Colby  Company, 
Inc. 
Lynford  M.  Richardson 

*Commercial  Union  Assurance 
Companies 
Howard  H.  Ward 

*  Frank  B.  Hall  &  Company  of 
Massachusetts,  Inc. 

John  B.  Pepper 

JOHN  HANCOCK  MUTUAL 
LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

E.  James  Morton 

LIBERTY  MUTUAL 
INSURANCE  COMPANY 
Melvin  B.  Bradshaw 

NEW  ENGLAND  MUTUAL 
LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 
Edward  E.  Phillips 

PRUDENTIAL  INSURANCE 
COMPANY  OF  AMERICA 
Robert  J.  Scales 

Sun  Life  Assurance  Company  of 
Canada 
John  D.  McNeil 

Investments 

*ABD  Securities  Corporation 
Theodor  Schmidt-Scheuber 

Amoskeag  Company 
Joseph  B.  Ely 

BLYTH  EASTMAN  PAINE 
WEBBER  INC. 
James  F.  Cleary 

*E.F  Hutton  &  Company,  Inc. 
S.  Paul  Crabtree 

Goldman,  Sachs  &  Company 
Stephen  B.  Kay 

Kensington  Investment 
Company 
Alan  E.  Lewis 


*Loomis  Sayles  &  Company 

Robert  L.  Kemp 
Moseley,  Hallgarten,  Estabrook 
&  Weeden,  Inc. 

Fred  S.  Moseley 

*  Tucker,  Anthony  &  R.L.  Day, 
Inc. 

Gerald  Segel 

*  Woodstock  Corporation 

Frank  B.  Condon 

Legal 

Gadsby  &  Hannah 
Jeffrey  R  Somers 

Goldstein  &  Manello 
Richard  J.  Snyder 

*Herrick  &  Smith 
Malcolm  D.  Perkins 

Nissenbaum  Law  Offices 
Gerald  L.  Nissenbaum 

Manufacturing 

Acushnet  Company 
John  T.  Ludes 

Bell  Manufacturing  Company 
Irving  W  Bell 

Checon  Corporation 
Donald  E.  Conaway 

Dennison  Manufacturing 
Company 
Nelson  S.  Gifford 

Econocorp,  Inc. 
Richard  G.  Lee 

FLEXcon  Company,  Inc. 
Mark  R.  Ungerer 

GENERAL  ELECTRIC 
COMPANY 
John  F.  Welch,  Jr. 

GENERAL  ELECTRIC 
COMPANY/LYNN 
James  P.  Krebs 

GILLETTE  COMPANY 
Colman  M.  Mockler,  Jr. 

Guzovsky  Electrical  Corporation 
Edward  Guzovsky 

Inland  Steel-Ryerson 
Foundation,  Inc. 
Robert  L.  Atkinson 

Kendall  Company 
J.  Dale  Sherratt 

L.E.  Mason  Company 
Harvey  B.  Berman 
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National  Lumber  Company 
Louis  I.  Kaitz 

NEW  ENGLAND  BUSINESS 
SERVICE,  INC. 
Richard  H.  Rhoads 

Norton  Company 
Donald  R.  Melville 

*  Packaging  Industries,  Inc. 

John  D.  Bambara 

Parker  Brothers 
Richard  E.  Stearns 

*  Plymouth  Rubber  Company,  Inc. 

Maurice  J.  Hamilburg 

Scully  Signal  Company 
Robert  G.  Scully 

*Simplex  Time  Recorder 
Company 
Glenn  R.  Peterson 

Superior  Pet  Products,  Inc. 
Richard  J.  Phelps 

*Towle  Manufacturing  Company 
Leonard  Florence 

*Trina,  Inc. 

Thomas  L.  Easton 

Webster  Spring  Company,  Inc. 
A.M.  Levine 

Wellman,  Inc. 
Arthur  0.  Wellman,  Jr. 

Media 

BOSTON  GLOBE/ 
AFFILIATED  PUBLICATIONS 
William  0.  Taylor 

*  Boston  Herald 

Patrick  J.  Purcell 
*General  Cinema  Corporation 

Richard  A.  Smith 
*WBZ-TV  4 

Thomas  L.  Goodgame 

WCIB-FM 
Lawrence  K.  Justice 

WCRB/CHARLES  RIVER 
BROADCASTING,  INC. 
Richard  L.  Kaye 

WCVB-TV  5 
S.  James  Coppersmith 

*WNEV-TV  7/New  England 
Television 
Seymour  L.  Yanoff 

Westinghouse  Broadcasting  & 
Cable,  Inc. 
Lawrence  P.  Fraiberg 

Musical  Instruments 


*  Baldwin  Piano  &  Organ 
Company 

R.S.  Harrison 

Avedis  Zildjian  Company 
Armand  Zildjian 

Printing/  Publishing 

*ADCO  Publishing  Company,  Inc. 
Samuel  Gorfinkle 

Bowne  of  Boston 
William  Gallant 

CAHNERS  PUBLISHING 
COMPANY,  INC. 
Norman  L.  Cahners 

CLARK-FRANKLIN- 
KINGSTON  PRESS 
Lawrence  Dress 

Customforms,  Inc. 
David  A.  Granoff 

*  Daniels  Printing  Company 

Lee  Daniels 
HOUGHTON  MIFFLIN 
COMPANY 

Marlowe  G.  Teig 

*  Label  Art,  Inc. 

J.  William' Fly nn 

McGraw  Hill,  Inc. 
Joseph  L.  Dionne 

Real  Estate/ Development 

Combined  Properties,  Inc. 
Stanton  L.  Black 

Corcoran  Mullins  Jennison,  Inc. 
Joseph  Corcoran 

Hilon  Development  Corporation 
Haim  Eliachar 

Northland  Investment 
Corporation 
Robert  A.  Danziger 

Stanmar,  Inc. 
Stanley  W.  Snider 

URBAN  INVESTMENT  & 
DEVELOPMENT  COMPANY/ 
COPLEY  PLACE 
R.K.  Umscheid 

Retailing 

WM.  FILENE'S  &  SONS 
COMPANY 

Michael  J.  Babcock 

Hills  Department  Stores 
Stephen  A.  Goldberger 

Jordan  Marsh  Company 
Elliot  Stone 


Kay  Bee  Toy  &  Hobby  Shops, 
Inc. 
Howard  Kaufman 

Marshall's,  Inc. 
Frank  H.  Brenton 

*Saks  Fifth  Avenue 
Robert  J.  Hoffman 
Stuart's  Department  Stores,  Inc 
Paul  Cammarano 

*Zayre  Corporation 
Maurice  Segall 

Science/ Medical 

*Charles  River  Breeding 
Laboratories,  Inc. 
Henry  L.  Foster 

Damon  Corporation 
David  I.  Kosowsky 

Hospital  Corporation  of  America 
HCA  Foundation 
Donald  E.  Strange 

Shoes 

*  Jones  &  Vining,  Inc. 

Sven  Vaule,  Jr. 

*  Mercury  International  Trading 
Corporation 

Irving  Wiseman 

MORSE  SHOE,  INC. 

Kenneth  C.  Cummins 

THE  SPENCER  COMPANIES, 
INC. 

C.  Charles  Marran 

STRIDE  RITE  CORPORATION 

Arnold  S.  Hiatt 

Software/ Information  Services 

Henco  Software,  Inc. 
Henry  Cochran 

Interactive  Data  Corporation 
Carl  G.  Wolf 

Travel/  Transportation 

*  Heritage  Travel 

Donald  Sohn 
*The  Trans-Lease  Group 
John  J.  McCarthy,  Jr. 

Utilities 

BOSTON  EDISON  COMPANY  I 
Thomas  J.  Galligan,  Jr. 

*  Eastern  Gas  &  Fuel  Associates 

William  J.  Pruyn 

NEW  ENGLAND  TELEPHONE 
Gerry  Freche 
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You  wouldn't  want  to 
build  a  nest  here.  This 
branch  is  exposed  to 
wind  and  other  harsh 
elements. 


This  branch  isn't  right, 
either.  It  may  be  well 
protected,  but  it  won't 
carry  much  weight. 


Any  time  you  invest  you're  going  out  on  a  limb. 
The  trick  is  knowing  which  limb  togo  out  on. 


There  are  a  lot  of  ways  to  invest  your  money  these 
days.  And  though  some  appear  to  be  strong  and 
firmly  rooted  at  first,  closer  inspection  reveals 
they're  rather  risky  and  won't  carry  much  weight. 

That's  why  we  created  our  Personal  Financial 
Management  Group. 

Our  investment  officers  have  years  of  experi- 
ence. And  their  track  records  clearly  show  that 
they  know  how  to  bring  the  best  possible  return 
on  money  invested. 

You'll  also  be  pleased  to  know  that  they  provide 
you  with  the  utmost  personal  service  and  attention. 

Because  in  addition  to  making  specific  recom- 
mendations, implementing  those  recommenda- 
tions, and  monitoring  their  progress,  your  personal 
Shawmut  investment  officer  will  keep  you  abreast 
of  current  trends,  opportunities,  and  pitfalls. 

For  more  information  about  our  Personal  Finan- 
cial Management  Group,  call  1-800-SHAWMUT. 

We  think  you'll  feel  better  about  investing  when 
you  work  with  bankers  who  can  see  the  trees  for 
the  forest. 

Shawmut 

Financial  Management 
Division 


Looktousfordirection. 
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MASSACHUSETTS 

NGH  TECHNOLOGY 

COUNOL 

■  ■■■  Mil  ■■■■■■  lirnUi 


The  following  Members  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts High  Technology  Council 
support  the  BSO  through  the  BSO 
Business  &  Professional  Leadership 
Program: 


Alpha  Industries,  Inc. 
George  S.  Kariotis 

ANALOG  DEVICES,  INC. 

Ray  Stata 
The  Analytic  Sciences 
Corporation 

Arthur  Gelb 
*Augat,  Inc. 

Roger  D.  Wellington 
Barry  Wright  Corporation 
Ralph  Z.  Sorenson 
*Bolt  Beranek  and  Newman  Inc. 
Stephen  Levy 
Computervision  Corporation 
Martin  Allen 
*Cullinet  Software,  Inc. 
John  J.  Cullinane 

DIGITAL  EQUIPMENT 
CORPORATION 
Kenneth  H.  Olsen 


DYNATECH  CORPORATION 

J.R  Barger 
EPSCO,  Inc. 

Wayne  P.  Coffin 
Foxboro  Company 

Earle  W.  Pitt 
GCA  Corporation 

Milton  Greenberg 
GTE  ELECTRICAL 
PRODUCTS 

Dean  T.  Langford 
*GenRad  Foundation 

Lynn  Smoker 
*Haemonetics,  Inc. 

John  F.  White 
Honeywell  Information  Systems 

Warren  G.  Sprague 
Instron  Corporation 

Harold  Hindman 
♦Arthur  D.  Little,  Inc. 

John  F.  Magee 


M/A-COM,  INC. 

VessariosG.  Chigas 
Massachusetts  High  Technology 
Council,  Inc. 

Howard  P.  Foley 
Millipore  Corporation 

Dimitri  d'Arbeloff 
PRIME  COMPUTER,  INC. 

Joe  M.  Henson 
*  Printed  Circuit  Corporation 

Peter  Sarmanian 
SofTech,  Inc. 

Justus  Lowe,  Jr. 
TERADYNE,  INC. 

Alexander  V.  d'Arbeloff 
Thermo  Electron  Corporation 

George  N.  Hatsopoulos 
Unitrode  Corporation 

George  M.  Berman 
WANG  LABORATORIES,  INC. 

An  Wang 


Handicapped  kids  have  a  lot  to  give 

i       and  the  Cotting  School  has  a  lot  to  give  handicapped  children. 
We  are  a  12-year  day  school  providing  quality  education, 
medical  support  services,  and  pre-vocational  training  to  physically 
handicapped  boys  and  girls.  Support  services  include  occupational, 
physical  and  speech  therapies,  counselling,  vision  and  dental 
clinics,  and  fulltime  nursing  supervision.  Computer-based 
l     learning  programs,  summer  camping,  adapted  physical  education, 
art,  music  and  training  for  independent  living  help  students  develop 
daily  living  and  social  skills  and  increased  self-esteem.  If  you 
know  a  child  we  can  help,  please  pass  the  word.  Call  or  write 
Dr.  Carl  W.  Mores,  Superintendent,  Cotting  School  for  Handicapped 
Children,  241  St.  Botolph  Street,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02115 
(617)  536-9632. 

Cotting  School  for  Handicapped  Children 

is  a  private,  non-profit  Ch.  766-approved  institution, 
supported  primarily  by  gifts,  grants,  legacies  and  bequests. 
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CJ*? 


RICHARD  M.t>ANA.inc- 

JEWELERS 

We  are  specialists  in  custom  design  and 

restoration  work  in  platinum  and  gold* 

All  work  is  done  on  the  premises* 

43  CENTRAL  STREET  ♦  WELLESLEY,  MASSACHUSETTS  ♦  237-2730 


PACKAGING 

NEW  ENGLAND'S 

FINEST  PRODUCTS 

Manufacturers  of 
Quality  Folding  Cartons. 


I  STANDARD  B<3k 

Lai^^nBBHBCHELSEA    MAm 

(617)884-4200 
28  Gerrish  Avenue.  Chelsea,  MA  02150 


The  perfect 
prelude. 

The  grand 
finale. 


JILDxperience  superb 
cuisine  amidst  lavish  surroundings 
that  have  been  recreated  from 
the  spirit  of  the  roaring  twenties 
in  all  their  elegant  glory.  Before 
or  after  the  symphony,  Cafe 
Rouge  is  a  dining  experi- 
ence that's  perfectly  grand. 


CAFE 

FcueE 


at  the  Boston  Park  Plaza  Hotel  &  Towers 

On  Park  Plaza  at  Arlington  Street 

For  reservations  call  426-2000  Parking  Available 
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The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  gratefully  acknowledges  the  generous  support  of  the 
following  foundations.  Their  grants  have  made  possible  a  variety  of  programs  and 
projects. 


The  Anthony  Advocate  Foundation 
The  Lassor  and  Fanny  Agoos 
Charity  Fund 

J.M.R.  Barker  Foundation 
The  Frank  M.  Barnard 

Foundation,  Inc. 
The  Barrington  Foundation,  Inc. 
The  Theodore  H.  Barth  Foundation 
Adelaide  Breed  Bayrd  Foundation 
David  W.  and  Irene  E.  Bernstein 

Trust 
Bezalel  Foundation 
The  Brookline  Fund 

Calvert  Trust 

Alfred  E.  Chase  Charity 

Foundation 
Clark  Charitable  Trust 
Clipper  Ship  Foundation,  Inc. 
The  Clowes  Fund,  Inc. 
The  Compton  Foundation 
Coven  Family  Fund 
Jessie  B.  Cox  Charitable  Trust 
The  Eleanor  Naylor  Dana 

Charitable  Trust 
Dennis  Family  Foundation 
Geraldine  R.  Dodge  Foundation 

Eastman  Charitable  Foundation 
Eaton  Foundation 

Orville  W.  Forte  Charitable 

Foundation 
Foster  Charitable  Trust 
Harry  A.  and  Etta  Freeman 

Foundation 
The  Frelinghuysen  Foundation 
The  Fromm  Music  Foundation 


The  George  F.  and  Sybil  H.  Fuller 

Foundation 
The  Nehemias  Gorin  Foundation 
The  Elizabeth  Grant  Trust 
The  William  and  Mary  Greve 

Foundation,  Inc. 
Greylock  Foundation 
Grosberg  Family  Charity  Fund 
Haffenreffer  Family  Fund 
The  Harvard  Musical  Association 
The  William  and  Flora  Hewlett 

Foundation 
Bernard  J.  Holmberg  Trust 
The  Hunt  Foundation 
The  Jaffe  Foundation 
Jampart  Charitable  Foundation 
The  Howard  Johnson  Foundation 
Kalish  Foundation,  Inc. 
The  Mitchell  B.  Kaufman 

Charitable  Foundation 
The  Koussevitzky  Music 

Foundation 
Raymond  E.  Lee  Foundation 
June  Rockwell  Levy  Foundation 
Theodore  I.  and  Shirley  G.  Libby 

Foundation 
The  Lichenstein  Foundation 
The  John  A.  and  Ruth  E.  Long 

Foundation 
Edward  E.  MacCrone  Charitable 

Trust 
James  A.  MacDonald  Foundation 
MacPherson  Fund,  Inc. 
William  Inglis  Morse  Trust 
The  National  Charitable 

Foundation 


Parker  Charitable  Foundation 
The  Theodore  Edson  Parker 

Foundation 
The  Harold  Whitworth  Pierce 

Charitable  Trust 
Olive  Higgins  Prouty  Foundation 
A.C.  Ratshesky  Foundation 
Billy  Rose  Foundation,  Inc. 
Samuel  Rosen  Family  Foundation 
Rowland  Foundation,  Inc. 
Richard  Saltonstall  Charitable 

Foundation 
Sasco  Foundation 
The  William  E.  and  Bertha  E. 

Schrafft  Charitable  Trust 
Miriam  Shaw  Fund 
George  and  Beatrice  Sherman 

Family  Charitable  Trust 
Richard  &  Sandra  Silverman 

Foundation 
The  Seth  Sprague  Educational  and 

Charitable  Foundation 
Stearns  Charitable  Trust 
Nathaniel  and  Elizabeth  P.  Stevens 

Foundation 
The  Stone  Charitable  Foundation 
The  Charles  Irwin  Travelli  Fund 
Webster  Charitable  Foundation 
Edwin  S.  Webster  Foundation 
Carl  A.  Weyerhaeuser  1966 

Trust  C 
Carl  A.  Weyerhaeuser  1969  Trust 
The  Wheeler  Foundation 
Albert  0.  Wilson  Foundation 
The  Cornelius  A.  and  Muriel  P. 

Wood  Charitable  Trust 
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The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  is  particularly  grateful  to  the  following  Patrons  of  the 
Higginson  Society  and  other  very  special  friends  who  made  extraordinary  contributions 
during  fiscal  year  1983-84. 


Mr.  &  Mrs.  David  B.  Arnold,  Jr. 

Mr.  Ethan  Ayer 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  J.P.  Barger 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Bruce  A.  Beal 

Dr.  Leo  L.  Beranek 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  M.  Bradley 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Norman  L.  Cahners 

Mrs.  Florence  Chesterton-Norris 

Mrs.  Thomas  Clagett,  Jr. 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  George  H.  Clowes,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Abram  T.  Collier 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Lewis  Dabney 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Nelson  J.  Darling,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Harris  Fahnestock 

Hon.  &  Mrs.  John  Fitzpatrick 


Hon.  &  Mrs.  Peter  H.S. 

Frelinghuysen 
Dr.  &  Mrs.  Walter  J.  Gamble 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  K.J.  Germeshausen 
Mrs.  Fernand  Gillet 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  L.  Grandin 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  T.  Hamlin 
Mr.  Theodore  Jones 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Richard  L.  Kaye 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  George  H.  Kidder 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  D.  King 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Gordon  F.  Kingsley 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  K.  Kraft 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Harvey  C.  Krentzman 
Dr.  &  Mrs.  Edwin  H.  Land 
Mrs.  Ellis  Little 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Harry  L.  Marks 


Mr.  Nathan  R.  Miller 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Richard  P.  Morse 

Ms.  Ruth  Morse 

Mr.  David  Mugar 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Stephen  Paine,  Sr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  J.  Poorvu 

Mrs.  Curtis  Prout 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Irving  W.  Rabb 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Charles  A.  Rheault,  Jr. 

Mrs.  George  R.  Rowland 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Richard  A.  Smith 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Raymond  Stata 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Sidney  Stoneman 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  L.  Thorndike 

Mr.  John  J.  Wilson 


FIELD 


Houses  •  Condominiums  •  Apartments 

Sales  Rentals 

Management 


Realty 
Specialists 


1384  COMMONWEALTH  AVENUE 
Allston,  Massachusetts  02134 
Telephone:  (617)  738-5700 


m 
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We  are  grateful  to  those  individuals  who  generously  responded  to  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra's  fundraising  programs  during  our  fiscal  year  which  ended  August  31,  1984. 
Your  gifts  are  critical  to  the  financial  security  of  the  orchestra. 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Donors  ($1,000  and  over) 


Mrs.  Gordon  Abbott 

Miss  Barbara  Adams 

Mrs.  Weston  W.  Adams 

Mrs.  Selma  B.  Ajami 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Vernon  R.  Alden 

Mrs.  Frank  G.  Allen 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Philip  K.  Allen 

Mrs.  Charles  Almy 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  James  B.  Ames 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Harlan  E.  Anderson 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Rae  D.  Anderson 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Richard  T.  Applebaugh 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  David  B.  Arnold,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Harry  Axelrod 

Mr.  Ethan  Ayer 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Hazen  H.  Ayer 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Donald  P.  Babson 

Mrs.  Paul  T.  Babson 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Richard  B.  Bailey 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Steven  Baker 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  William  H.  Baker 

Estate  of  Adelaide  B.  Ball 

Mrs.  Norman  V.  Ballou 

The  Estate  of  Mr.  Talcott  M.  Banks 

Estate  of  Ann  S.M.  Banks 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  J.P  Barger 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  B.  Devereux  Barker,  Jr. 

Mrs.  John  Barnard,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Clifford  B.  Barrus,  Jr. 

Mr.  Robert  B.M.  Barton 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Bruce  A.  Beal 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Leonard  D.  Bell 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  F.  Gregg  Bemis 

Mrs.  Richard  E.  Bennink 

Mr.  James  Beranek 

Dr.  Leo  L.  Beranek 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  David  W.  Bernstein 

Mrs.  Arthur  W.  Bingham 

Mrs.  Charles  S.  Bird 

Mr.  Peter  M.  Black 

Eleanore  P.  Bloedel 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Charles  R.  Blyth 

Mrs.  Edward  L.  Bond 

W.  Walter  Boyd 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  M.  Bradley 


Mrs.  Ralph  Bradley 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  T.  Brennan 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Peter  Brooke 

Mrs.  Donald  L.  Brown 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Ronald  Brown 

Estate  of  Alice  E.  Buff 

The  Hon.  William  M.  Bulger 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Allan  T.  Buros 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  P.  Burroughs 

Dr.  Edmund  B.  Cabot 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Lewis  P.  Cabot 

Mrs.  Mary  Louise  Cabot 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Thomas  D.  Cabot 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Norman  L.  Cahners 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Bradford  Cannon 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  R  Card 

Judith  Brown  Caro 

Virginia  L.  Carroll 

Richard  P.  Chapman 

Mrs.  Barbara  S.  Chase 

Mrs.  Thomas  W  Chesterton 

Charles  Christenson 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Eugene  H.  Clapp  II 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  B.  Clarke 

Mr.  Stewart  Clifford,  Jr. 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Stewart  H.  Clifford 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  George  H.A.  Clowes,  Jr. 

Mr.  H.  Todd  Cobey 

Mr.  John  F.  Cogan,  Jr. 

Eunice  S.  &  Julian  Cohen 

Mrs.  Nat  King  Cole 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Abram  T.  Collier 

Mr.  Johns  H.  Congdon 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  H.  Congleton 

Arthur  P.  Contas 

Mrs.  A.  Werk  Cook 

Dr.  Mark  H.  Cooley 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  L.  Cooper 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  E.  Raymond  Corey 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Daniel  Coven 

Jeanne  L.  Crocker 

Rev.  &  Mrs.  John  Crocker 

William  M.  Crozier,  Jr.  & 

Prudence  S.  Crozier 
Estate  of  Mary  Cunningham 
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Mr.  &  Mrs.  A.V  d'Arbeloff 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  D.V.  d'Arbeloff 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Chester  C.  d'Autremont 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Lewis  S.  Dabney 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Thomas  N.  Dabney,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Nelson  J.  Darling,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Michael  H.  Davis 

Miss  Amy  Davol 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  A.I.  DeFries 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Eugene  B.  Doggett 

Mrs.  Malcolm  Donald 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  James  Bruce  Duncan 

Dr.  Richard  W  Dwight 

Estate  of  Frances  H.  Dwight 

Estate  of  Laura  E.  Dwight 

Mrs.  Charles  Freedom  Eaton,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Otto  Eckstein 

Mrs.  Philip  Eiseman 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  Elfers 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Haim  S.  Eliachar 

Mrs.  John  Morse  Elliot 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Alexander  Ellis,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  V.  Ellis 

Stephen  E.  Elmont 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Bradford  M.  Endicott 

Miss  Charlene  B.  Engelhard 

Mrs.  Henri  A.  Erkelens 

Mrs.  Harris  Fahnestock 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Frank  L.  Farwell 

Mrs.  Sewall  H.  Fessenden 

Mrs.  John  G.  Fifield 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Weston  P.  Figgins 

Arlyne,  Ellen  &  Saul  Fine 

Anna  E.  Finnerty 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Kenneth  G.  Fisher 

Ms.  Jo  Ann  Fitzpatrick 

Hon.  &  Mrs.  John  H.  Fitzpatrick 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Henry  N.  Flynt,  Jr. 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Gerard  Foster 

Dr.  Henry  L.  Foster 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Richard  M.  Fraser 

Mr.  G.M.  Freche 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Dean  W.  Freed 

Mr.  Kenneth  L.  Freed 

Mr.  Eugene  M.  Freedman 


For  rates  and 
information  on 
advertising  in  the 
Boston  Symphony, 
Boston  Pops, 
and 

Tanglewood  program  books 
please  contact: 

STEVE  GANAK  AD  REPS 
51  CHURCH  STREET 
BOSTON,  MASS.  02116 


BOSTON 

SYMPHONY 

ORCHESTRA 

SEIJI  OZAWA 

Musk  Director   is  rf^ 

[fts£» 


(617)-542-6913 
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e  put  nursing  care  in 
the  proper  environment. 


When  visiting  the  Milton  Health  Care 
Facility,  You  experience  an  elegant 
atmosphere  of  residents  enjoying 
gourmet  meals  in  the  gracious  18th 
century  dining  room,  socializing  in  the 
Greenhouse  Tavern,  or  relaxing  in  the 
charming  ice  cream  parlour  or  movie 
theatre. 

More  important,  is  the  dedicated 
staff  of  health  care  profes- 
sionals providing  traditional 
skilled  nursing  care,  com- 
bined with  individual 


The 

Milton 


rehabilitative  programs,  organized 
activities  as  well  as  social  services. 

This  individual  quality  care  is  carried 
into  the  Adult  Day  Care  Program,  also 
available  at  Milton,  offering  to  its  clients 
a  complete  program  on  a  daily  basis. 

At  Milton,  we  go  beyond  the  industry 
nursing  standards  to  provide  the 
very  best  health  care  possible. 

For  more  information,  visit 
or  call  (617)  333-0600. 


HEALTH  CARE  AND 
RETIREMENT  FACILITY 


1200  Brush  Hill  Road,  Milton,  MA  02186    A  Mayo  Health  Facility    Division  of  The  Flatley  Company 


it 
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Hon.  &  Mrs.  Peter  Frelinghuysen 

Mr.  Arthur  0.  Friedman 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Carlton  P.  Fuller 

Mrs.  Robert  G.  Fuller 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Thomas  Galligan 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Walter  J.  Gamble 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Thomas  Gardiner 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  K.J.  Germeshausen 

Mrs.  Sumner  M.  Gerstein 

Mr.  Frank  Gfroerer 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  R.  Ghublikian 

Mrs.  Vera  Cravath  Gibbs 

Mrs.  Lee  D.  Gillespie 

Mrs.  Fernand  Gillet 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Ernest  A.  Giroux 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Avram  J.  Goldberg 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Ray  A.  Goldberg 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Jordan  L.  Golding 

Mrs.  Joel  A.  Goldthwait 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Mark  R.  Goldweitz 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Saul  Goldweitz 

Mrs.  Sylvan  Goodman 

Mrs.  Doris  S.  Gordon 

Ina  &  Haskell  Gordon 

Mrs.  Harry  N.  Gorin 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  L.  Grandin 

Mrs.  Henry  M.  Greenleaf 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  James  H.  Grew 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Henry  R.  Guild,  Jr. 

Mrs.  S.  Eliot  Guild 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Carl  W.  Haffenreffer 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Christian  G.  Halby 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Henry  S.  Hall,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  R.  Douglas  Hall,  III 

Mrs.N.P.Hallowell,Jr. 

Mr.  Daniel  M.  Hamilburg 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  T.  Hamlin 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Paul  F.  Hannah 

Mrs.  Murray  C.  Harvey 

Mrs.  Francis  W.  Hatch,  Sr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Francis  W.  Hatch,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Harry  R.  Hauser 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Thomas  Haynes 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  P.  Heffernan 

Mr.  Paul  F.  Hellmuth 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Bayard  Henry 

Mrs.  Russell  Hergesheimer 

Howard  &  Doris  B.  Hiatt 

Grace  Cushing  Hibbard 

Mrs.  Richard  R.  Higgins 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Richard  D.  Hill 

Ms.  Susan  Morse  Hilles 


Mr.  Carlton  A.  Holstrom 

Miss  Emily  C.  Hood 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Gilbert  H.  Hood,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Harrison  Horblit 

Mr.  Henry  Hornblower,  II 

Mrs.  Ralph  Hornblower 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  White  Howells 

Ray  Howland,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Charles  A.  Hubbard 

Mrs.  James  F.  Hunnewell 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  James  Jackson,  Jr. 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  John  Jao 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  E.  Morton  Jennings,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Pliny  Jewell,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Howard  W  Johnson 

Elizabeth  &  Howland  Jones 

Mr.  Theodore  Jones 

Mr.  Theodore  S.  Jones 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  H.  Joseph 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Bela  T.  Kalman 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Leonard  Kaplan 

Ms.  Susan  B.  Kaplan 

Mrs.  S.  Charles  Kasdon 

Mr.  Sumner  Kaufman 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  J.  Kaufmann 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Richard  L.  Kaye 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  F.  Corning  Kenly,  Jr. 

The  Hon.  Edward  M.  Kennedy 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  George  H.  Kidder 

Mrs.  Chase  Kimball 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  D.  King 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Gordon  F.  Kingsley 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  W  Kistner 

Mr.  Mason  Klinck 

Mrs.  Hatsy  Kniffin 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Carl  Koch 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  Kopans 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  K.  Kraft 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Arthur  R.  Kravitz 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Harvey  C.  Krentzman 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Selwyn  A.  Kudisch 

Mr.  Edward  J.  Kutlowski 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  La  Ware 

Mrs.  F.  D.  Lackey 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Benjamin  Lacy 

Mrs.  Robert  W.  Ladd 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Edwin  H.  Land 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Roger  Landay 

Mrs.  James  F.  Lawrence 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  A.  Lawrence 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Herbert  C.  Lee 

Mildred  A.  Leinbach 
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Mr.  &  Mrs.  Royal  W.  Leith,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Royal  W.  Leith 

Dr.  Clinton  N.  Levin 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Irving  Levy 

Mrs.  George  Lewis,  Sr. 

Mrs.  Theodore  Libby 

Mrs.  Ellis  Little 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Joseph  P.  Lombard 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Caleb  Loring,  Jr. 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Frederick  H.  Lovejoy,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Charles  P.  Lyman 

Mrs.  George  H.  Lyman,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Roderick  M.  MacDougall 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  F.  Magee 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Donald  Malpass,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  Manice 

Irma  Fisher  Mann 

The  Marian  Helpers  Center 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Harry  L.  Marks 

Mrs.  John  McAndrew 

Mr.  Thomas  W  McGee 

Dr.  Bernard  L.  McGowan 

Mrs.  F.  Gilbert  McNamara 

Mrs.  August  R.  Meyer 

Ambassador  J.  William  Middendorf 

Sumner  N.  Milender 

Alan  G.  &  Natalie  C.  Miller 

Mr.  Nathan  R.  Miller 

Mrs.  Dudley  L.  Millikin 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Adolf  Monosson 

Paul  M.  Montrone 

Mrs.  Olney  S.  Morrill 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Garlan  Morse 

Mr.  George  H.  Morse 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Richard  P.  Morse 

Ms.  Ruth  Morse 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Frederick  S.  Moseley,  HI 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  B.  Moses,  Jr. 

Mr.  David  G.  Mugar 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Raymond  F.  Murphy,  Jr. 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Gordon  S.  Myers 

Mrs.  Harris  J.  Nelson 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Melvin  B.  Nessel 

Mrs.  Robert  B.  Newman 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Albert  L.  Nickerson 

Mrs.  Hiroshi  H.  Nishino 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Richard  P.  Nyquist 

Grace  Marshall  Otis 

Mrs.  Richard  C.  Paine 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Stephen  Paine,  Sr. 

Susan  W.  &  Stephen  D.  Paine 

Mrs.  Robert  W.  Palm 


COPLEY 
PLACE 

at  Copley  Square 
in  the  Back  Bay 


Prelude. 

Copley  Place  is  where 
beautiful  evenings  begin. 
Here  you  can  shop  for 
every  fashion  need.  From 
elegant  occasions  to 
casual  gatherings  with 
friends.  In  The  Shopping 
Galleries  at  Copley  Place 
you  will  find  all  that's  new 
and  beautiful  from  this 
country  and  abroad. 

Nieman-Marcus  and 
100  exceptional  shops  and 
boutiques  await  you!  To  add 
to  your  pleasures  there  are 
9  cinemas,  13  restaurants 
and  the  new  Westin  and 
Marriott  hotels. 


Ms.  Gloria  A.  Palmer 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Christopher  A.  Pantaleoni 

Mary  B.  Parent 

Dr.  Eliot  J.  Pearlman 

Katharine  E.  Peirce 

Mrs.  James  H.  Perkins 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Thomas  L.  Phillips 

Estate  of  Marian  Phinney 

Mrs.  Paul  Pigors 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  R.  Pingree 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  J.  Poorvu 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Albert  Pratt 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Richard  Preston 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  M.  Preston 

Mrs.  George  Putnam 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  C.  Quinn 

Ms.  Sally  Quinn 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Sidney  R.  Rabb 

Mrs.  Frank  E.  Remick 

Mrs.  Harry  Remis 

Dr.  Paul  A.  Richer 

Mr.  J.  Hampden  Robb 

David  &  Diana  Rockefeller 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Horatio  Rogers 

Mr.  Warren  M.  Rohsenow 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Jerome  Rosenfeld 

Mr.  Thomas  A.  Rosse 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  C.  Rousseau 

Mrs.  George  R.  Rowland 

Anne  Cable  Rubenstein 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Michael  B.  Salke 

Mr.  Richard  Saltonstall 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  Saltonstall 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Albert  J.  Sandler 

A.  Herbert  Sandwen 

Mrs.  George  Lee  Sargent 

Mr.  Jack  Satter 

Donald  L.  Saunders 

Roger  A.  Saunders 


Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  G.  Schmid 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Paul  A.  Schmid 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Raymond  Schneider 

Mr.  Alan  H.  Scovell 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Campbell  L.  Searle 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Francis  P.  Sears,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Henry  K.  Sherrill 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  James  V.  Sidell 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  E.  Siegfried 

Dr.  A.M.  Simensen 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Donald  B.  Sinclair 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  A.  Sinclair 

Dr.  Frances  H.  Smith 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Richard  A.  Smith 

Mrs.  Lawrence  Snell 

Mrs.  William  B.  Snow 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  William  D.  Sohier,  Jr. 

Mr.  Jeffrey  P.  Somers 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Lamar  Soutter 

Mr.  John  K.  Spring,  Sr. 

Dr.  Fredrick  J.  Stare 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Raymond  Stata 

Mrs.  Thornton  Stearns 

Mrs.  Lela  A.  Steinberg 

Mrs.  Preston  T.  Stephenson 

Burton  &  Barbara  Stern 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Ezra  F.  Stevens 

Richard  Stevens 

Mrs.  Evelyn  N.  Stiefel 

Mr.  Harris  E.  Stone 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Henry  S.  Stone 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Sidney  Stoneman 

John  Hoyt  Stookey 

Miss  Elizabeth  B.  Storer 

Mrs.  Arthur  I.  Strang 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  David  Strassler 

The  Hon.  Geoffrey  Swaebe 

Mrs.  John  Sylvester 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Nathan  B.  Talbot 


Mrs.  Rudolf  L.  Talbot 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  0.  Taylor,  II 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Theodore  H.  Teplow 

Barbara  &  David  Terwilliger 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Richard  H.  Thompson 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  L.  Thorndike 

Mrs.  Richard  K.  Thorndike 

Mr.  Stephen  Tilton 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Irving  Usen 

Mrs.  Abbott  Payson  Usher 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Jack  H.  Vernon 

Mrs.  Dorothy  Wallace 

Mr.  Lloyd  B.  Waring 

Matthew  &  Sarah  Weisman 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  James  0.  Welch 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Arthur  0.  Wellman,  Jr. 

John  M.  Wells 

Mrs.  Barrett  Wendell,  Jr. 

Miss  Barbara  West 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Mark  C.  Wheeler 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  W  White 

Darby  &  Ralph  Willard 

Mrs.  Dorothy  Oswald  Willhoite 

Mrs.  Alexander  Williams 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Ralph  B.  Williams 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Thomas  B.  Williams 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Dudley  Willis 

Mrs.  Donald  B.  Wilson 

Mr.  John  J.  Wilson 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  David  J.  Winstanley 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Irving  Wiseman 

Sherman  M.  Wolf 

Miss  Elizabeth  Woolley 

Mrs.  Frederic  R  Worthen 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Richard  W  Young 

Thalia  &  Nicholas  Zervas 

Mr.  Harry  W  Zichterman 

Mrs.  Vincent  C.  Ziegler 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Erwin  N.  Ziner 


Boston 

Mrs.  Herbert  Abrams 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  Q.  Adams 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Walter  Amory 

Ms.  Sarah  Webb  Armstrong 

Mrs.  Jacob  Asher 

Mr.  Norman  Asher 

Mrs.  Richard  H.  Baer 

Mrs.  H.  Starr  Ballou 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  W.  Gardner  Barker 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Wm.  Bentinck-Smith 

Mrs.  Charles  S.  Bird,  HI 


Symphony  Orchestra  Donors 

Mrs.  Marshall  G.  Bolster 
Mrs.  Gerald  W  Bradley 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  D.  Brewer,  Jr. 
Mrs.  Alexander  H.  Bright 
Mr.  Bartol  Brinkler 
Mrs.  Lester  A.  Browne 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Paul  C.  Cabot 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Irving  H.  Chase 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Paul  C.  Child 
Mrs.  William  H.  Claflin 
Mrs.  F.  Douglas  Cochrane 
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($500-$999) 

Mr.  Charles  A.  Cooiidge,  Jr. 

Mr.  Robert  E.  Corriveau 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Nathan  P.  Couch 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  David  C.  Crockett 

Mrs.  Alan  Cunningham 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  Cushman 

Mrs.  Ernest  B.  Dane 

George  H.  Dean 

Mrs.  Sarah  C.  Doering 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Thomas  G.  Eastman 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Walter  D.  Edmonds 


KME^ScHHnS 
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Mr.  &  Mrs.  Norman  S.  Feinberg 

John  Fibiger 

Mrs.  Jody  Forkner 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Sumner  J.  Foster 

Mrs.  Maurice  T.  Freeman 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  George  C.  Fuller 

Mr.  John  Gamble 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  G.  Peabody  Gardner,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Paul  J.  Gerry 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Richard  J.  Gilbert 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Joseph  Giuffrida 

Margaretta  M.  Godley 

Arthur  S.  Goldberg 

Mrs.  Charles  D.  Gowing 

Mrs.  Stephen  W.  Grant 

Mrs.  M.  Thompson  Greene 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Daniel  S.  Gregory 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Harold  K.  Gross 

Mrs.  Lawrence  H.  Hansel 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Stephen  F.  Harris 

Mr.  Ira  Haupt  II 

Mrs.  Carol  T.  Henderson 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Milton  P.  Higgins 

Mr.  James  G.  Hinkle,  Jr. 

Mr.  Herbert  Hirsch 

Mrs.  Louise  P.  Hook 

Mrs.  David  H.  Howie 

Mr.  Albert  B.  Hunt 

Elizabeth  B.  Jackson 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Henry  B.  Jackson 

Mr.  C.H.  Jenkins,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  C.  Peter  Jorgensen 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Albert  J.  Kaneb 

Mrs.  Louise  Shonk  Kelly 

Mrs.  Robert  M.  Kennard 

Carleton  &  Faith  Kilmer 


Mr.  &  Mrs.  James  N.  Krebs 

Mrs.  E.  Anthony  Kutten 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Maurice  Lazarus 

Alan  L.  Lefkowitz 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Theodore  Ley 

Mrs.  Laurence  M.  Lombard 

Mr.  Graham  Atwell  Long 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Gael  Mahony 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  C.  Charles  Marran 

Elisabeth  Marshall 

V.  Adm.  &  Mrs.  John  L.  McCrea 

Ms.  Estelle  T.  McGonigle 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  G.  Millar 

Mrs.  Stephen  V.C.  Morris 

Mr.  Robert  M.  Morse 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  James  T.  Mountz 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Henry  A.  Murray 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Joseph  Nathan 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Malcolm  C.  Newell 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  J.  O'Connor 

Mrs.  George  Olmsted 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  George  A.  Ott 

Estate  of  Louise  H.  Parsons 

Martha  Patrick 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Martin  Peretz 

Mr.  David  B.  Perini 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  A.  Perkins 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Malcolm  D.  Perkins 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Philip  H.  Peters 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Richard  D.  Phippen 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  L.  Phippen 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  David  R.  Pokross 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Richard  Prouty 

Mr.  Nathaniel  Pulsifer 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Fairfield  E.  Raymond 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Charles  A.  Rheault,  Jr. 


Mr.  &  Mrs.  Peter  M.  Richards 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Dwight  P.  Robinson,  Jr. 

Mr.  David  Rockefeller,  Sr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Lawrence  Rosenfeld 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Ralph  A.  Ross 

Mrs.  Wilbert  R.  Sanger 

Mr.  Daniel  Sargent 

Benjamin  Schore 

Thomas  J.  Scott,  II 

Helen  S.  Slosberg 

Mary- Leigh  C.  Smart 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Benjamin  F.  Smith 

Mrs.  Gordon  Smith 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Joseph  J.  Snyder 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Charles  H.  Spaulding 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Samuel  R.  Spiker 

Edna  Talbot  Estate 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  F.  Taplin 

Mrs.  John  I.  Taylor 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  George  B.  Thomas,  Jr. 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Howard  Ulfelder 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Heinz  K.  Vaterlaus 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Stephen  R.  Weber 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  P.  Weitzel 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Richard  W.  Wells,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Richard  Wengren 

Mrs.  Lyon  Weyburn 

Mr.  Stetson  Whitcher 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Nathaniel  Whittier 

Mrs.  M.L.  Wilding- White 

Mrs.  Margaret  Winslow 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Edward  F.  Woods 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  M.  Woolsey,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  Zildjian 

Harriet  Morse  Zimmerman 


Mr.  &  Mrs.  Joseph  Abeles 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Stephen  G.  Allen 
Dr.  &  Mrs.  Alex  F.  Althausen 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  E.  Andrews 
Mrs.  John  L.  Armstrong 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  L.  Attaya 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Raymond  P.  Atwood 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Bruce  M.  Bailey 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Fred  C.  Bailey 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Sherwood  E.  Bain 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Arthur  Barnes 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Charles  W  Bartlett 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  H.  Beale 
Emily  M.  Beck 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Donors  ($250-$499) 


Dr.  &  Mrs.  Martin  D.  Becker 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Ralph  Berger 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Paul  Bernat 
Mr.  William  I.  Bernell 
Mrs.  Edward  J.  Bertozzi,  Jr. 
Mrs.  E.  Power  Biggs 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Jordan  Birger 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Arthur  B.  Blackett 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  George  Blagden 
Mrs.  Molly  Bleasdale 
Mrs.  Leonara  Boehm 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Richard  H.  Bolt 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Donald  Bowersock 
Mr.  C.  Alexander  Boy,  Jr. 
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Mrs.  James  C.  Boyd,  II 

Mrs.  Barbara  G.  Bradley 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Herbert  L.  Bradley 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Kib  Bramhall 

Donald  Breed 

Mr.  John  J.  Bresnahan 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  Vance  Brown 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Claud  Bunyard 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Arthur  B.  Burnes 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Paul  A.  Buttenwieser 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Charles  C.  Cabot,  Jr. 

James  &  Sharon  Carter 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Daniel  S.  Cheever 

Mrs.  Edward  D.  Churchill 


For  a  personal  appointment, 

call  Dean  Ridlon,  Vice  President  Private  Bankin^Group 

Bank  of  Boston(6l7)  434-5302  ^ 

Boston  s  Financial  District  and  Back  Bay 

©  1984  The  First  National  Bankof  Boston,  Member  FDIG 
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Mr.  Thomas  Clagett,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Ernest  Clark 

Miss  Mary  M.  Cochrane 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Bertram  M.  Cohen 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  I.  W.  Colburn 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Charles  C.  Colby,  3rd 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Aaron  H.  Cole 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Loring  W.  Coleman 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Gilman  W.  Conant 

Mr.  William  Coolidge 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  C.  Coughlin,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Douglas  Crocker 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Julian  Crocker 

Mr.  John  M.  Dacey 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Philip  J.  Darlington,  Jr. 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Roman  W.  Desanctis 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Charles  Devens 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Henry  B.  Dewey 

Mrs.  Franklin  Dexter 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Allen  F.  Dickerman 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  H.  Dickison 

Mrs.  Katherine  J.  Doak 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Richard  P.  Dober 

Mr.  Edward  Doctoroff 

Miss  Sally  Dodge 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Philip  Mason  Dubois 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  C.  Russell  Eddy 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  S.  Edgerly 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  George  P.  Edmonds,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  P.  Ellison 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Curtis  W.  Endee 

Mr.  Mark  Feeney 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Steven  S.  Feinberg 

Mrs.  Cornelius  C.  Felton,  Sr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  L.  Anthony  Fisher 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  James  R.  Fleming 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Judah  Folkman 

Mrs.  Joseph  C.  Foster 

Clark  Frazier 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  L.  V.  French 

Mrs.  Stanley  G.  French 

Mr.  Randolph  J.  Fuller 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Elmer  Funkhouser 

Mr.  Richard  Gallant 

Mrs.  Charles  Mack  Ganson 

Amey  G.  Garber 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  H.  Gardiner 

Miss  Eleanor  Garfield 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Peter  T.  Gargas 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Sterling  Garrard 

Mr.  Alan  Goldberg 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Theodore  F.  Goldberg 

Malcolm  H.  Goodman 

Mrs.  John  D.  Gordan,  Jr. 


Mr.  &  Mrs.  Hubert  F.  Gordon 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Nelson  Gore 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  H.  Gorham 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  E.  Brainard  Graves 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Paul  E.  Gray 

Milton  G.  Green 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Mortimer  S.  Greenber^ 

Judith  &  George  Greenfield 

Mrs.  Julius  Grossman 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Morton  S.  Grossman 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Ralph  L.  Gustin 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  George  A.  Hall 

Mr.  William  R.  Harris 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Richard  Ely  Hartwell 

Anne  M.  Hatcher 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Ralph  Hayden 

Mrs.  Harold  L.  Hazen 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Noah  T.  Herndon 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Edwin  W  Hiam 

Howard  &  Doris  B.  Hiatt 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Harold  C.  Hodge 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Waldo  H.  Holcombe 

Gordon  Holmes 

Mrs.  John  D.  Houghton 

Mrs.  John  N.  M.  Howells 

Mrs.  Kenneth  Howes,  Jr. 

Dr.  Richard  F.  Hoyt,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Cheryl  L.  Istvan 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  David  0.  Ives 

Mr.  Charles  Jack 

Martin  L.  Jack 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Charles  Jackson,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Paul  M.  Jacobs 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Myron  I.  Jaffe 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  F.  Jenkins 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Thomas  0.  Jones 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Jack  Kalajian 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  H.  Kallis 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Gerald  M.  Katz 

Mrs.  Joan  Kennedy 

Mr.  Peter  R.  Kermani 

Mrs.  Prescott  L.  Kettell 

Mr.  Herman  Kiaer 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  James  E.  Kimball 

Mrs.  Emil  Kornsand 

Dr.  John  Kulevich 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Frederick  C.  Kulow 

Mr.  Emmanuel  Kurland 

Mr.  Jonathan  Kutchins 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Edward  H.  Ladd 

Miss  Rosamond  Lamb 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Donald  Lambert 

Mrs.  Stanley  M.  Lane 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  W  Langlois 
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Elizabeth  Lathrop 

Mrs.  Edward  W  Lawrence 

Nancy  &  Michael  Leavitt 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Thomas  Leavitt,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Henry  Lee 

Mrs.  Tudor  Leland 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Elia  Lipton 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Francis  V.  Lloyd,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Henry  Lyman,  Jr. 

Mr.  Leonard  Lynch 

Douglas  N.  MacPherson 

Donald  A.  Mandell 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Satoru  Masamune 

Paul  A.  McGilvray 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  John  S.  McGovern 

Mr.  Jon  McKee 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Henry  H.  Meyer,  Jr. 

Mrs.  F.  Avery  Moore 

Mr.  Walter  Morgan 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Otto  Morningstar 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Stephen  Moulton 

Alice  B.  Newell 

Mr.  Robert  L.  Newman 

Mr.  Richard  M.  Nichols 

Rev.  Msgr.  William  V.  O'Connor 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Charles  L.  Odence 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Theodore  J.  Ongaro 

Esther  E.  Osgood 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Michael  Ossoff 

Dr.  Egidio  Papa 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Joseph  Paresky 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Allan  D.  Parker 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Jack  S.  Parker 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Oglesby  Paul 

Mrs.  Francis  W.  Peabody 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  M.  Pechet 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  P.  Pitts 

Russell  E.  Planitzer 

Mrs.  Hannah  A.  Quint 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Irving  W.  Rabb 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Norman  S.  Rabb 

Jean-Pierre  Radley 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Peter  C.  Read 

Mr.  William  J.  Reilly,  Jr. 

Carol  Ann  Rennie 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Henry  B.  Roberts 

Robinson  Associates 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  Ex  Rodgers 

Samuel  Rosen  Family  Fdn. 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  A.  Daniel  Rubenstein 

Dr.  Jordan  S.  Ruboy 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Edward  F.  Ryan 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Lee  Scheinbart 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Edward  W.  Sexton 


Dr.  &  Mrs.  Jerome  H.  Shapiro 

Ronald  E.  Sherman 

Miss  Marion  C.  Shorley 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Russell  G.  Simpson 

Dr.  E.  Richard  Singer 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  John  H.  Sisson 

Dr.  Clement  A.  Smith 

Mrs.  Eliot  Snider 

Mrs.  Archibald  H.  Spaulding 

Mrs.  Josiah  A.  Spaulding 

Mrs.  Hester  D.  Sperduto 

David  &  Patricia  Squire 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Walter  St.  Goar 

Ms.  Joy  Ivey  St.  John 

Miss  Anna  B.  Stearns 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Bruce  M.  Steere 

Max  J.  Steinmann 

John  S.  Stone 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Somers  H.  Sturgis 


Mr.  &  Mrs.  Elliot  M.  Surkin 

Ms.  Barbara  P.  Swaebe 

Lambros  Theodosopoulos 

Miss  Anne  C.  Thompson 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Mark  Tishler,  Jr. 

Miss  Alice  Tully 

Mrs.  John  H.  Valentine 

Mrs.  Roland  Von  Weber 

Mrs.  Guy  W.  Walker,  Sr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Winthrop  B.  Walker 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Howland  S.  Warren 

Phyllis  Waite  Watkins 

Mr.  Alexander  W  Watson 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Walter  Watson,  II 

Mina  M.  Webster 

Lucretia  J.  Weed 

Conrad  Wesselhoeft,  Jr.,  MD 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Richard  S.  West 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Harold  J.  White 


Mr.  Robert  W  White 

Mrs.  Robert  J.  Whitehead 

Mrs.  Florence  Whitney 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Amos  N.  Wilder 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  P.  Wilkins 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  J.  Burke  Wilkinson 

Mrs.  Shepard  F.  Williams 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Keith  G.  Willoughby 

Mr.  Patrick  Wilmerding 

Robert  G.  Windsor 

Mrs.  Henry  D.  Winslow 

Katherine  Winthrop 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Paul  I.  Wren 

Miss  Anne  C.  Wyman 

Mr.  Ho  Sung  Yang 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  G.  Zeller 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  H.  Zorek 


COA.CH 


16"  x  11"  x  5" 


N£  9625 
Musette  $190 

This  roomy  Glove  Leather  bag 
is  favored  by  models,  dancers, 
travelers  and  photographers. 

We  make  it  in:  Black,  British 
Tan,  Mocha  and  Tahac. 

You  can  order  it  by  mail  or 
telephone,  and  we  will  ship  it 
to  you  from  our  factory  at  no 
extra  cost. 

Send  for  our  free  catalogue. 

The  CoacK  Store 

75-B  Newbury  Street,  Boston,  Mass.  021 16 
(617)  536-2777 
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The  Atrium  cafe 

and  piano  bar 

at  the  bostonian  hotel. 

An  Oasis  of  Calm 

in  the  heart  of 

faneuil  hall  marketplace. 

Soft,  traditional  jazz  sounds 

from  five  in  the  afternoon. 

Seasonal  cocktails  and  wines 

by  the  glass  from  noon. 

Sidewalk  cafe. 
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Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Donors  ($100-$249) 


Mr.  Wilder  K.  Abbott 
Mrs.  Archie  A.  Abrams 
Richard  B.  Miller  Abrams 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Milton  G.  Abramson 
Mr.  Robert  Ackart 
Mrs.  Alfred  A.  Adams 
Mr.  Charles  F.  Adams 
Mr.  Frank  Adams 
Mrs.  Thomas  H.  Adams,  Jr. 
Dr.  &  Mrs.  Thomas  W.  Adams 
Col.  &  Mrs.  William  M.  Adams 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Jack  Adelson 
Mrs.  Seth  M.  Agnew 
Dr.  &  Mrs.  Barry  Agranat 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  A.  Alberty 
Ms.  Elizabeth  Alden 
Mrs.  John  M.  Alden 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Frederick  J.  Alger 
Howard  D.  &  Jeannette  A.  Allen 
Dr.  &  Mrs.  C.  R.  Allison 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  R.  Allison 
Mrs.  Richard  E.  Alt 
Dr.  George  &  Harriet  Altman 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Oliver  F.  Ames 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  Amory 
Mrs.  L.  Hathaway  Amsbary 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Jay  Anderson 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  A.  Anderson,  Jr. 
Miss  Marion  A.  Anderson 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Edward  L.  Anthony,  II 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Julian  D.  Anthony 
Mrs.  Horace  L.  Arnold 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  Arnold 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  David  Arnow 
Mrs.  Myrna  Aronson 
Mrs.  Frederick  W  Atherton 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Charles  E.  Aucoin 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  David  Auerbach 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Donald  W.  Avery 
Dr.  &  Mrs.  Francis  A.  Avola 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  L.  Axelrod 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Leonard  Axelrod 
Dr.  Lloyd  Axelrod 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Richard  P.  Axten 
Mr.  James  C.  Ayer 
Dr.  &  Mrs.  Henry  H.  Babcock 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Arthur  C.  Babson 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Horatio  W.  Bacon 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  W.  Benjamin  Bacon 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Richmond  I.  Bailen 
&  Family 


Mr.  &  Mrs.  Henry  R.  Bailey 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Leon  Bailey 

Sandra  &  David  Bakalar 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  George  R  Baker,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  James  J.  Baker 

Ms.  Jean  E.  Baker 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  H.  Baldi 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Henry  H.  Banks 

Mr.  Joseph  S.  Banks 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  A.C.  Barger 

Mr.  Steven  G.  Barkus 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  M.  Barnaby 

Mrs.  Charles  B.  Barnes 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Curtis  Barnes 

Robin  Barnes  &  David  Bor 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Joseph  R.  Barrie 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  James  Barrett 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Allen  G.  Barry 

Mr.  Edward  Barry 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Fredrick  E.  Barstow 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Marshall  K.  Bartlett 

Mrs.  Randolph  P.  Barton 

Mrs.  Georgia  K.  Basbanes 

Philip  D.  Bassett 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  A.  Bastille 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Kenneth  J.  Bate 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Frank  D.  Bates 

Prof.  &  Mrs.  George  E.  Bates 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  George  E.  Battit 

Boyden  C.  Batty 

Mrs.  Helen  Wood  Bauman 

Mrs.  William  Baumrucker,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Philip  C.  Beals 

Mr.  Robert  C.  Bean 

Molly  &  John  Beard 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Ralph  Beatley 

Miss  Anne  Beauchemin 

Dr  James  T.  Becker  & 

Dr.  Mary  Amanda  Dew 
Barbara  &  Sherman  Bedford 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Marcus  G.  Beebe 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Nelson  Bell 
Dr.  &  Mrs.  A.  Robert  Bellows 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Alan  C.  Bemis 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  Bemis 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Richard  Benka 
Mr.  Clinton  W.  Bennett 
Drs.  Doris  &  Warren  Bennett 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Harrison  Bennett 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  T  Bennett,  Jr. 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Martin  Bennett 
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Stewart  Bennett 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Norbert  Benotti 

Ms.  Ellen  Benson  &  Mr.  George 

Nichols 
Mr.  Lawrence  I.  Berenson 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Max  Berger 
Barbara  &  Robert  Berger 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Thomas  M.  Berger 
Mr.  Gerald  A.  Berlin 
Mrs.  Estelle  Berman 
Carol  &  Harvey  Berman 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Donald  J.  Bertrand 
Mr.  Gus  Bevona 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Philip  W.  Bianchi 
Dr.  &  Mrs.  Benjamin  E.  Bierbaum 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  P.  Bigelow 
Mrs.  V.  Stoddard  Bigelow 
Mrs.  Henriette  R  Binswanger 
John  &  Evelyn  Bishop 
Rev.  &  Mrs.  Joseph  R  Bishop 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Angus  C.  Black,  Jr. 
Ms.  Nina  M.  Blackwell 
Mrs.  George  B.  Blake 
Mr.  William  Blake 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  E.  Blakelock 
Mr.  John  A.  Blanchard 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Timothy  B.  Blancke 
Miss  Margaret  Blethen 
Dr.  Pengwynne  P.  Blevins 
Mrs.  Edward  P.  Bliss 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Donald  M.  Bloch 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Donald  W  Blodgett 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Arnold  Bloom 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  C.  Bloom 
Dr.  &  Mrs.  Wilfred  Bloomberg 
Mr.  Maxwell  Blum 
Mrs.  Foster  Boardman 
Mr.  Raymond  A.  Boffa 
The  Hon.  Charles  S.  Bolster 
Iyla  T.  Bonnecaze 
Mr.  Vincent  V.  R.  Booth 
Mr.  Jeffrey  Borenstein 
Mrs.  Dirck  T.  B.  Born 
Dr.  &  Mrs.  Edward  L.  Bowles 
Mrs.  John  W.  Boyd. 
Dr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  J.  Boyd 
Mr.  Lincoln  Boyden 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  Brack 
Mrs.  Robert  Fiske  Bradford 
Lee  C.Bradley  III 
Morton  C.  Bradley,  Jr. 


Mrs.  Lawrence  D.  Bragg,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Ake  Brandin 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Jan  Brandin 

Miss  Charlotte  Brayton 

Mrs.  J.  Dante  Brebbia 

Dr.  H.  Scott  Breen 

Richard  &  Lynn  Brennan 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Benjamin  Brewster 

Mrs.  K.  P.  Brewster 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Karl  L.  Briel 

Mrs.  Virgil  C.  Brink 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  A.J.  Broggini 

Mr.  Eugene  Bronstein 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  David  C.  Brooks 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Henry  G.  Brooks 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  H.  Brooks 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  David  W.  Brown 

Miss  Dorothy  Addams  Brown 

E.  Burton  Brown 

Mrs.  George  R.  Brown 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Jacob  B.  Brown,  Jr. 

Hon.  &  Mrs.  Matthew  Brown 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  William  J.  Brown 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Pierce  B.  Browne 

Mrs.  Pierre  Brunschwig 

Harriet  S.  &  William  R.  Brush 

Mrs.  Marcus  K.  Bryan 

Dr.  Nancy  L.R.  Bucher 

Rev.  Thomas  W.  Buckley 

Mrs.  George  P.  Buell 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Harvey  H.  Bundy,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Ann  Burack 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Kelton  Burbank 

Mr.  George  W  Burgess 

Mrs.  Joseph  C.  Burley 

Mrs.  Walter  Swan  Burrage 

Mrs.  Daniel  Bushnell 

Mrs.  F.  Wadsworth  Busk 

Ms.  Martha  Eliot  Buttenheim 

Mrs.  William  Byrd 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  G.L.Cabot 

Mrs.  John  Moors  Cabot 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Milton  Cades 

Mrs.  Ida  Brown  Cahan 

Dr.  J.  Lincoln  Cain 

Mr.  Robert  H.  Cain 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Stanford  Calderwood 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Peter  Cameron 

Charlotte  C.  Campbell 

Miss  Hannah  C.  Campbell 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Philip  E.  Campbell 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  Capone 

Mr.  Joseph  A.  Carchidi 


Mr.  Joseph  P.  Carey 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  W  Peter  Carey 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  David  H.  Carls 
Mr.  Evald  W.  Carlson 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Richard  Carlyn 
Mrs.  Victor  H.  Carpenter 
Dr.  &  Mrs.  John  M.  Carper 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Stephen  Carr 
Mr.  Walter  F.  Carter 
Dorothy  &  Herbert  Carver 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Henry  F.  Cate,  Jr. 
Mrs.  Ephron  Catlin 
Dr.  Mary  C.  Cavallaro 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Richard  S. 

Chamberlain 
Mr.  Alfred  D.  Chandler,  Jr. 
Mrs.  Doris  P.  Chandler 
Mrs.  Maureen  D.  Chapman 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Charles  W  Chatfield 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Jacob  Chatkis 
David  Cheever  III 
Mrs.  F.  Sargent  Cheever 
Richard  and  Mary  Cheever 
Dr.  &  Mrs.  Levon  Chertavian 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Charles  Y.  Chittick,  Jr. 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Stephen  Chiumenti 
Mrs.  Joseph  Choate 
Mrs.  Frank  S.  Christian 
Mr.  Fred  J.  Church 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Putnam  Cilley 
Prof.  &  Mrs.  Vincent  Cioffari 
Mrs.  Miles  Nelson  Clair 
Ms.  Cecily  Clark 
Mr.  Kerry  Clark 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Ronald  C.  Clark 
Mrs.  Robert  Clemence 
Dr.  &  Mrs.  Richard  J.  Cleveland 
Mr.  James  J.  Clifford 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Roger  L.  Clifton 
Mrs.  Nicholas  B.  Clinch 
Mr.  Robert  C.  Cobb,  Sr. 
W  Gerald  Cochran,  M.D. 
Mr.  Russell  S.  Codman,  Jr. 
Ms.  Phyllis  E.  Coe 
Mrs.  John  W  Coffey 
Mrs.  Winthrop  B.  Coffin 
Ms.  Deborah  J.  Cohen 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Paul  Cohen 
Daniel  C.  Cohn 
William  Colaiace,  M.D. 
Dr.  &  Mrs.  Edwin  M.  Cole 
Mr.  Jo  Bowles  Collett 
Mrs.  Arthur  L.  Collier 
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Ms.  Dorothy  Collier 

Ann  &  Marvin  Collier 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Charles  A.  Collis 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  David  G.  Colt 

Mrs.  Arthur  C.  Comey 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Donald  Conaway,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Harrison  F.  Condon,  Jr. 

Mrs.  William  T.  Conlan 

Paul  &  Darlia  Conn 

Mr.  George  Considine 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  John  Constable 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Charles  F.  Cook 

William  &  Nancy  Cook 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  James  Cooke 

Dorothy  Grace  Cooley 

Dr.  Catherine  Coolidge 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  Coolidge 

Mrs.  Janet  R.  Cooper 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Saul  J.  Copellman 

Mrs.  William  Corbett 

Mr.  Edward  J.  Corcoran 

Mr.  Henry  G.  Corey 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Frederic  G.  Corneel 

Mr.  Chester  A.  Corney,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  G.  Cornish 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Clare  M.  Cotton 

Harold  &  Phyllis  Cotton 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  E.  Cowden  III 

Mrs.  Andrew  H.  Cox 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Gardner  Cox 

Mr.  Frank  W  Crabill 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  John  M.  Craig 

Mrs.  Stephen  Crandall 

Mrs.  Cornelius  Crane 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Albert  M. 

Creighton,  Jr. 
Dr.  &  Mrs.  Dean  Crocker 
Mrs.  Robert  Crocker 
Mrs.  U.  Haskell  Crocker 
Miss  Lianne  M.  Cronin 
Mr.  Paul  M.  Crowe 
Dr.  &  Mrs.  Perry  J.  Culver 
Mrs.  Donald  B.  Cummings 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Ronald  C.  Curhan 
Mrs.  James  H.  Currens 
Mr.  David  W  Currier 
John  W  Curtis 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Francis  W.  Cusack 
Julie  &  Frank  Cushman 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Gardner  Cushman 
Dr.  &  Mrs.  George  L.  Cushman 
Mrs.  Richard  M.  Cutler 
Mr.  Roger  W.  Cutler,  Jr. 


Mr.  &  Mrs.  Tarrant  Cutler 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Morgan  Cutts 

Mrs.  Clarence  Daigneau 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Joseph  L.  Daly 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Richard  M.  Dana 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Nicholas  W.  Danforth 

Mrs.  Douglas  Danner 

Mrs.  George  H.  Darrell 

Mr.  Edward  L.  Dashefsky 

Mrs.  Clarence  A.  Dauber 

Frances  M.  Davis 

Nancy  L.  Davis,  M.D. 

Mr.  Philip  A.  Davis,  Jr. 

Rev.  Msgr.  Russell  Holmes  Davis 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Stanton  W.  Davis 

Mrs.  Freeman  I.  Davison,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Frances  R.  De  Lacvivier 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Victor  E.  De  Rubeis 

Dr.  James  Bond  Dealy,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Richard  C.  Dehmel 

Mrs.  F.  Stanton  Deland,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Michael  R.  Deland 

Mr.  Robert  C.  Delaney 

The  Dennis  Family  Foundation 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  James  T.  Dennison 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Brenton  H. 

Dickson  HI 
Bernard  M.  Doiron 
Bruce  F.  Donaldson 
Mrs.  Donald  R  Donaldson 
Mrs.  Gordon  A.  Donaldson 
Dr.  0.  Walter  Donnenfeld 
Miss  Catharine-Mary  Donovan 
Mrs.  Arthur  C.  Doran 
Mr.  Jacques  B.  Dorier 
Dr.  &  Mrs.  David  Dougherty 
Mr.  Charles  H.  Douglas 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Jeremy  F.  Douglass 
G.  Lincoln  Dow,  Jr. 
Mrs.  Phyllis  G.  Downing 
Mr.  James  W.  Dristiliaris 
Mrs.  William  R.  Driver,  Jr. 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  George  Drowne 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Thomas  C.  Duffly 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Edward  J.  Duggan 
Mrs.  Panos  S.  Dukakis 
Marjorie  H.  Dunham 
Miss  Florence  A.  Dunn 
James  M.  Dunn 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  Dwinell 
Ms.  Marjorie  C.  Dyer 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Earl  H.  Eacker 


Mrs.  Edward  W  Eames 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Louis  F.  Eaton,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  S.  Eaton 

Dr.  Ann  Edelman 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  John  T.  Edsall 

Eleanor  B.  Edwards 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Richard  H.  Egdahl 

Leon  &  Carola  Eisenberg 

Dr.  Andrew  D.  Elia 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  John  P.  Eliopoulos 

Ms.  Patricia  Elliot 

Mr.  David  Elliott 

Mrs.  Jane  K.  Elliott 

Prof.  &  Mrs.  John  F.  Elliott 

Charles  H.  Ellis,  Jr. 

Dr.  F.  Henry  Ellis,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Carlton  W  Ellms 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Edward  L.  Emerson 

Ms.  Ann  Epstein 

Mrs.  Rubin  Epstein 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  W.  Erhard 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  A.  Went  worth 

Erickson,  Jr. 

Ms.  Martha  A.  Erickson 

Ellen  Essig 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  H.  Norman  Eston 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Eli  Etscovitz 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Bayard  Ewing 

Mrs.  Charles  M.  Ewing 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Sidney  Fagelman 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Clifford  W  Falby 

Ellen  P.  Fallon 

Mrs.  Phillip  F.  Faneuil 

Mr.  Jarvis  Farley 

Ruth  M.  Farrisey 

Mr.  Francis  Faulkner 

Mrs.  James  M.  Faulkner 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Saul  F.  Feingold 
Dr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  G.  Feldman 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  George  M.  Fenollosa 
Dr.  &  Mrs.  Justino  Fernandes 
Dr.  &  Mrs.  Benjamin  G.  Ferris,  Jr. 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Gaffney  J.  Feskoe 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Edward  Feustel 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Richard  R.  Fidler 
Mrs.  Douglas  W.  Fields 
Edward  &  Antoinette  Fields 
Alan  R.  Finberg 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  B.  Fine 
Mrs.  John  P.  (Evelyn)  Felton 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Daniel  E.  Finger 
J.  Ronald  Fishbein 


Mr.  &  Mrs.  Benjamin  Fisher 

Janet  P.  Fitch 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  James  E.  Fitzgerald 

Marcia  G.  Fleishman 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Leo  W.  Fletcher 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Paris  Fletcher 

Mrs.  Beverly  Brooks  Floe 

Mrs.  Richard  T.  Flood 

Joseph  M.  Flynn 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Charles  A.  Foehl,  Jr. 

Mr.  Peter  E.  Fogleman 

Mrs.  Henry  E.  Foley 

Mr.  F.  Murray  Forbes,  Jr. 

Miss  Helen  Ford 

Patrick  J.  Forrester 

Mrs.  Donald  Forte 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Orville  W.  Forte,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Raymond  C.  Foster,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Franklin  H.  Fox 

Alvan  B.  Fox 

Fernella  Fox 

Mr.  Walter  S.  Fox,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  C.  Frank 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Irving  Frankel 

Mr.  Benjamin  Franklin 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  J.  Thomas  Franklin 

Mr.  Robert  B.  Fraser 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  A.  Stone  Freedberg 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Jerome  Freedman 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  H.  Crowell  Freeman,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Howard  G.  Freeman 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Joseph  S.  Freeman 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  Freeman 

Mrs.  William  R.  Freeman 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  David  G.  Freiman 

Miss  Betty  French 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  L.  French 

Mr.  Stefan  M.  Freudenberger 

Mrs.  George  K.  Frick 

Barry  L.  Friedman 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Emanuel  A.  Friedman 

Dr.  Mark  A.  Fugelso 

Mrs.  F.  Kidder  Fuller 

Mrs.  John  Furman 

Robert  L.  Gable 

Drs.  Edward  &  Gisela  Gaensler 

Mr.  Paul  Gagnon 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Joseph  J.  Gal 

Mrs.  Frank  H.  Gale 

Mrs.  Charles  T.  Gallagher 

Mrs.  William  A.  Gallup 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Clarence  E.  Galston 
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WE  HELPED  ED  MILLER 

GET  BY  ON  $125,000. 

LAST  YEAR 


Most  people  assume  that  success 
automatically  brings  with  it  a  sub- 
stantially brighter  -•  and  easier  •• 
financial  picture.  Yet  when  they  reach 
a  comfortable  income  level,  too  many 
find  themselves  wondering  where  it 
all  goes. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  common 
reasons  people  come  to  The 
Cambridge  Group  for  financial 
planning.  Because  success 
depends  as  much  on  preserving 
and  investing  your  money  as 
on  earning  it. 

At  The  Cambridge  Group 
our  job  is  to  help  you  focus 
on  your  goals.Then  help 
you  achieve  them.  All  of 
them.  We  can  help  with 
business  management 
Investment  objectives. 
Retirement  plans 
Educational  needs.  Estate 
planning.  And  any  other  special 
objectives  you  might  have,  business 
or  personal. 

All  while  keeping  your  taxes  at 
their  lowest  legitimate  level. 

To  achieve  this,  we  develop  an 
overall,  comprehensive  financial  plan. 
Our  specialists  optimize  your  posi- 
tion in  each  area  giving  you  a  balanced 
financial  picture.  Not  a  plan  skewed 
toward  the  stock  market  by  a  broker. 
Or  toward  life  insurance  by  an  agent. 
But  a  truly  objective  perspective. 


It's  only  through  careful  planning 
that  someone  like  Ed  Miller  can  feel 
comfortable  with  his  income.  Knowing 
that  his  money  is  working  as  hard  for 
him  as  he  worked  for  his  money. 

If  you'd  like  a  closer  look  at  what 
financial  planning  can  do  for  you, 
we'd  be  happy  to  arrange  a  private 
consultation  at  no  cost  or  obligation 
to  you.  Just  call  Charlie  Gerrior  at 
(617)965-7480. 


The 
Cambridge 

Group  * 


YOU  SET  THE  GOALS  WE  HELP  YOU  REACH  THEM 
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Mr.  Jon  L.  Ganger,  Sr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Stanley  S.  Ganz 

Ms.  Carmen  C.  Garcia 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Frank  Hale  Gardner 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Frederic  Gardner 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  L.  Gardner 

Mr.  Carl  B.  Garey 

William  E.  Garfield 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Donald  M.  Garland 

Mrs.  Antoine  M.  Gaudin 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  R.  Gay,  Jr. 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Arthur  I.  Geltzer 

Ms.  Susan  Gerhardt 

Irwin  C.  Gerson 

Henry  &  Bess  Gesmer 

Ms.  Ann  K.  Ghublikian 

Robert  P.  Giddings 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Donald  B.  Giddon 

Mrs.  John  A.  Gifford 

Mrs.  Carl  J.  Gilbert 

Paul  &  Patricia  Gilbert 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Edward  J.  Gildea 

Mrs.  Howard  F.  Gillette 

Mr.  Leonard  Gilman 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  John  V.  Gilmore 

Rabbi  Albert  Ginsburgh 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Joseph  Glasser 

Mrs.  Bertram  Glovsky 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  Goeke 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Charles  M.  Goldman 

Judge  Morris  Goldman 

Dr.  Philip  L.  Goldsmith 

Arnold  &  Adele  Goldstein 

Frederick  Goldstein 

Ms.  Mary  T.  Goldthwaite 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  James  Goodman 

Mrs.  Russell  J.  Goodnow 

Mr.  William  A.  Goodwin 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Arthur  Gorbach 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  C.  Lane  Goss 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  David  F.  Gould 

Kenneth  M.  Graham,  M.D. 

Mrs.  Frederick  B.  Grant 

Jane  B.  Grant 

Mrs.  Priscilla  H.  Grant 

Mrs.  Harriet  L.  Gratwick 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  B.  Gray 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  C.  Gray 

Susan  and  Malcolm  Green 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Roger  Greenslet 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Gordon  B.  Greer 

Chandler  Gregg 

Mr.  Arthur  W  Gregory  III 


Mr.  John  H.  Griffin 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Howard  R.  Grimes 

Mr.  Michael  Grossman 

Mr.  Mike  Grossman 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  M.  F.  Groves 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  John  Growdon 

Mrs.  Ellsworth  Grumman 

Mr.  Geoffrey  S.  Gunn 

Mr.  Ian  Gunn 

Mrs.  Barbara  F.  Guzovsky 

John  &  Chara  Haas 

Seiji  Haba 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Edgar  Haber 

Mr.  Lawrence  Habin 

Mrs.  Joseph  R.  Haddock 

Mr.  A.  A.  Haemmerle 

Mrs.  Fredrick  W  Haffenreffer 

Mrs.  John  M.  Haffenreffer 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Wesley  M.  Hague 

Mr.  A.  J.  Hahn 

William  E.  Haible 

Mr.  Eric  H.  Haight 

Edith  &  Albert  Haimes 

Barbara  Anne  Hajjar,  M.D. 

Judge  &  Mrs.  Allan  M.  Hale 

Mrs.  Edward  E.  Hale 

Mrs.  Rufus  F.  Hale 

Mrs.  Samuel  W.  Hale,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Garrison  K.  Hall 

Mrs.  Robert  H.  Hallowell,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Henry  M.  Halvorson 

Charles  and  Ethel  Hamann 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  George  H.  Hamilton 

Robert  M.  Hamilton 

Sylvia  &  Roy  A.  Hammer 

Ms.  Ann  Louise  Handy 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  W.  K.  Hannan 

Mary  Ann  &  Dan  Hardenbergh 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  G.  Neil  Harper 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  B.  Harriman 

Virginia  Harris 

Caroline  Harrison 

Mrs.  J.  Hartwell  Harrison 

Mr.  Steven  Harth 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Baron  M.  Hartley 

Ms.  Jacqueline  Harvey 

Mrs.  Paul  T.  Haskell 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  Chandler  Haskins 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  B.  Hawes 

Mrs.  Patricia  F.  Hawkins 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Sherman  S.  Hayden 

Mrs.  Richard  C.  Hayes 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Frederick  R.  Hazard 


Mr.  &  Mrs.  Gordon  T.  Heald 

Mrs.  Stephen  Heartt 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  F.  Heavey,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Robert  M.  Heberton 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Sam  Hedrick 

Mrs.  Carl  R.  Hellstrom 

Ellen  &  Robert  Helman 

Mrs.  Booth  Hemingway 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Raymond  E.  Hender 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Milton  E.  Henderson 

Mr.  Hertz  N.  Henkoff 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Louis  Hermanson 

Dr.  Philip  D.  Herrick 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Arthur  T.  Hertig 

Mrs.  Frederick  C.  Hewlett 

Philip  B.  &  Ann  R.  Heymann 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Paul  J.  Hickey 

Richard  A.  Hicks 

Mrs.  Adams  S.  Hill 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Howard  Hillman 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Edwin  A.  Hills 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Winston  R.  Hindle,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Joseph  D.  Hinkle 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Richard  B.  Hirsch 

Ray  Hirschkop 

Mr.  John  Hitchcock,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  James  Beecher  Hobbs 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Joseph  M.  Hobbs 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Sturtevant  Hobbs 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  George  F.  Hodder 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Sidney  R.  Hodes 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Leonard  J.  Hoffman 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Marshall  Hoffman 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  D.  Holbrook 

P  S.  Holla,  M.D. 

Mr.  H.  Brian  Holland 

Dr.  Barbara  E.  Hollerorth 

Mrs.  L.  M.  Hollingsworth 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Alex  Holman 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Stanley  A.  Holmes 

Ross  G.  Honig 

Mrs.  Harry  Hood,  Jr. 

Ms.  Priscilla  Hook 

Mr.  Stanwood  C.  Hooper 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Edwin  I.  Hope 

Mrs.  John  D.  Hopkins 

Mr.  Mark  Hopkins 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  P.  Hopkins 

Ms.  Suzanne  Hoppenstedt 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  L.  Horowitz 

Mrs.  Murray  P.  Horwood 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Joseph  D.  Hoskins 

Miss  Elizabeth  B.  Hough 
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Mr.  &  Mrs.  Louis  H.  Hough 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Charles  F.  Hovey 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Guerard  H.  Howkins,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Franklin  K.  Hoyt 

Mrs.  Henry  S.  Huber 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Peter  J.  Huber 

Keith  &  Catherine  Hughes 

Mrs.  Lois  Humphrey 

Richard  S.  Humphrey,  Jr. 

Walter  C.  Humstone 

Mr.  Robert  I.  Hunneman 

Mr.  William  P.  Hunnewell 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Roger  B.  Hunt 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Henry  Huntington 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Benjamin  Hurd 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Christopher  W  Hurd 

John  J.  Hurley,  Jr. 

Mr.  Constantine  Hutchins,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Norman  Hutton 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Roger  L.  Hybels 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Mark  Hyman 

Mrs.  Frank  K.  Idell 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  R.  Blake  Ireland 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Jonathan  Isaacs 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  George  S.  Isenberg 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  David  M.  Jackson 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  James  H.  Jackson 


Mrs.  David  D.  Jacobus 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Richard  F.  Jarrell 

Rev.  &  Mrs.  John  G.  Jetty 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Dewitt  John 

Dallas  G.  Johnson 

Mrs.  H.  Alden  Johnson,  Jr. 

John  W  Johnson,  Jr. 

Julia  C.  Johnson 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  L.  Robert  Johnson 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  S.  Johnson 

Mr.  Stuart  W  Johnson 

Leon  M.  Johnson 

L.  McTyeire  Johnston 

Mrs.  Michael  J.  A.  H.  Jolliffe 

Mrs.  Herbert  S.  Judd,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Henry  S.  Julier 

Jacqueline  M.  Jung 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Albert  S.  Kahn 

Mrs.  Liesel  Kaim 

Ellen  Kaimowitz 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Jerome  M.  Kaitz 

James  L.  Kane,  Jr. 

Ms.  Lee  L.  Kane 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Fred  Kann 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Arthur  Karas 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Jonathan  Karas 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Leo  Karas 


"I  love  timing 
with  four  stersT 

"lfsaidjoin  meat  Aplf" 
/The  Boston  Globe    | 
gave  it  four  stars. ! 
Then  Esquire  called  \% 
terrific.  Oh,  and  Boston 
JVlaaazine  raved  J 


It's  becoming  a  habit.  ... 
Alley's,  please:' 


Mrs.  Charles  Kassel 

Mrs.  Abraham  A.  Katz 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Sidney  Katz 

Christopher  P.  Kauders 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Frederick  Kauders 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Samuel  Kaufman 

Mrs.  Alfred  G.  Kay 

Mr.  Stephen  B.  Kay 

Mr.  Edward  W  Keane 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Kevin  J.  Kearney 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  Keenum 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Bartow  Kelly 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  P.  Kelsey,  Jr. 

Alexander  S.  Kelso,  Jr. 

Mrs.  R.  C.  Kemp 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Edmund  H.  Kendrick 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Edward  H.  Kenerson  II 

Mr.  John  C.  Kennedy 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Lowell  D.  Kennedy 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Paul  B.  Kennedy 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Terrence  G.  Kennedy 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  Keohane 

Marion  L.  Kesselring 

Ms.  Priscilla  C.  Kidder 

Ann  Feeley  &  William  Kieffer 

Mrs.  John  C.  Kiley 

Richard  C.  Killin 


■"■■'.■' 


Mr.  &  Mrs.  Richard  W.  Kimball 

Tom  &  Carolyn  King 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Thomas  P.  King 

Mrs.  William  F.  King 

Mrs.  Henry  E.  Kingman 

Mrs.  Howard  T.  Kingsbury 

Rev.  &  Mrs.  Robert  Kirven 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  Kittredge 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  B.  Kittredge 

Eleanor  &  Gary  Klauminzer 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Henry  E.  Kloss 

Mrs.  Carleton  Knight,  Jr. 

Mr.  Norman  Knight 

Mr.  &.  Mrs.  Dudley  Knott 

Mr.  Keith  N.  Knowles 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Clarence  F.  Knudson 

Mr.  Atanas  Kobarelov 

Mr.  Roland  Koelsch 

Hon.  &  Mrs.  Frank  Kopelman 

Mr.  Edward  Koplow 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  William  Kornfeld 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Alexander  Korosi 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Eugene  G.  Kraetzer,  Jr. 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Leo  P.  Krall 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Richard  Krieger 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  John  G.  Krikorian 

George  &  Elsa  Krim 


Mrs.  Hans  J.  Kroto 

Leonard  M.  &  Helen  D.  Krulewich 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Kuist 

Dr.  Ruth  B.  Kundsin 

Mr.  Stephen  L.  Kunian 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Kenneth  M.  Kurson 

Miss  Helen  G.  Kurtz 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Melvin  Kutchin 

Donald  H.  Laliberte 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Arno  Lamm 

Thomas  W  Lampi 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Ralph  Landau 

Sophia  S.  Lander 

Norman  and  Elsie  H.  Landstrom 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Richard  E.  Lang 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Sidney  A.  Lang 

Richard  Langerman 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Lewis  Laskaris 

Ms.  Marion  H.  Latham 

Mrs.  Bruno  Latici 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  W.  Laverack 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Edward  L.  Lavine 

Mrs.  James  Lawrence 

Mr.  Paul  Lazare 

Mrs.  Benjamin  Lazrus 

Mrs.  Paul  B.  Le  Baron 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Hart  Leavitt 


Robert  F.  Leavitt 

Dr.  Philip  M.  Lecompte 

Mrs.  Anne  Lee 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  David  S.  Lee 

Mrs.  George  C.  Lee 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Stephen  M.  Lee 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Merle  A.  Legg 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Samuel  Leibowitz 

Mrs.  Gerard  Lemay 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Douglas  Roddis  Lempereur 

Mr.  John  Lepper 

George  C.  Leslie 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Laurence  Lesser 

Elizabeth  M.  Letson 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Newton  Levee 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Felix  Levenbach 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Paul  Levenson 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Alan  M.  Leventhal 

Mrs.  Robert  Leventhal 

Mrs.  Joseph  Levin 

Mr.  A.  M.  Levine 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Alan  R.  Levine 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Allan  L.  Levine 

Mrs.  Harry  Levine 

Harry  Levinson,  Ph.D. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  George  D.  Levy 

Mrs.  David  W  Lewis 


Self-portrait  of  a  genius 


With  wit  and  charm,  Aaron  Copland, 
America  s  greatest  living  composer  looks 
back  on  the  first  four  decades  of  his  life  in 
music.  It  is  a  monumental  work  about  an 
exceptional  era  in  Americas  artistic  history 
and  the  events,  here  and  abroad,  that 
spawned  his  genius.  Enhanced  by 
"interludes"  that  feature  reminiscences 
by  friends  and  colleagues  like  Nadia 
Boulanger,  Virgil  Thompson,  Agnes 
DeMille,  and  Leonard  Bernstein,  Copland 
is  a  stirring  chronicle  of  our  cultural  times. 
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1900  through  1942 
'Aaron  Copland  and  Vivian  Perlis 

With  over  100  photographs,  $24.95  at  bookstores  or  direct  from 

ST.  MARTIN'S/MAREK,  175  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  NY  10010 

(Mail  orders:  Add  $1.50  extra  for  postage.  Send  Attn:  PY) 
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Mr.  Gerald  F.  Lewis 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Leonard  P.  Lewis 

Miss  Sophie  Page  Lewis 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Jacob  Lichman 

Ms.  Martha  H.  Liller 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Murray  H.  Lilly 

Edith  Lindblom 

Miss  Margaret  Stewart  Lindsay 

Mr.  Andrew  R.  Linscott 

Mrs.  Daniel  S.  Lisberger 

Mr.  Paul  Littlefield 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Paul  Damon  Littlefield 

Mrs.  M.  A.  Harris  Livens 

Mrs.  T.  Ferguson  Locke 

Hon.  &  Mrs.  Henry  Cabot  Lodge 

Ms.  Janet  Lombard 

Mrs.  Robert  P.  Loring 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  Caleb  Loring 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Louis  Lotstein 

Bill  Loud 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  James  M.  Love 

Mr.  Joseph  E.  Lovejoy 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Richard  H.  Lovell 

Monique  &  Robert  Lowd 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  Lowell 

Diane  &  Erik  Lund 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Richard  W.  Lyman 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Christopher  Lynch 

Mrs.  Carlton  R.  Mabley 

Mr.  William  H.  MacCrellish 

Miss  Ann  E.  Mac  Donald 

Miss  Gladys  F.  Mac  Donald 

The  Rev.  John  A.  MacDougall 

Hon.  &  Mrs.  John  S.  MacDougall 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Myles  L.  Mace 

Colin  &  Betty  MacFadyen 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Dennis  H.  Mack 

Mrs.  David  D.  Mackintosh 

Mr.  George  Madsen 

Mrs.  Francis  P.  Magoun,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Calvert  Magruder 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  S.  Malcom 

Michael  J.  Malinowski 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Edwin  A.  Malloy 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Joseph  G.  Maloney 

Therese  A.  Maloney 

Mrs.  Anne  Manners 

Mr.  Joseph  Marines 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Ronald  H.  Marcks 

Theodore  Marier 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Nathaniel  Marke 

Elaine  &  Paul  Marks 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Franklin  J.  Marryott 


Mr.  Alan  C.  Marshall 

Mrs.  Edward  E.  Martin 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Lawrence  Martin 

Mrs.  S.  Forrest  Martin 

Mr.  George  Martirossian 

John  &  Nancy  Marttila 

Louis  A.  Mascelli 

Ms.  Linda  Mason 

Miss  Tomiko  Masui 

Mr.  Gerald  A.  Mata 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Donald  M.  Matheson 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  H.  Matsinger 

Mrs.  Frank  Mauran 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  William  L.  Mauran 

Mrs.  J.  Denny  May 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Edwin  P.  Maynard 

Mrs.  Frederic  B.  Mayo 

Richmond  Mayo-Smith 

Mr.  William  H.  McAlister,  Jr. 

Dr.  Kathryn  A.  McCarthy 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Edward  J.  McCormack,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Gail  F.  McCoy 

Miss  Grace  S.  McCreary 

Mr.  Philip  McDonald 

Winifred  McDonough 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Louis  McGarry 

Mrs.  Edward  H.  McGrath 

Miss  Ada  V.  Mcintosh 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Gordon  P.  McKinnon 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Raymond  W.  McKittrick 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Donald  H.  McLean,  Jr. 

Alexandra  P.  McLennan 

Gene  McManus 

Mr.  James  Mc Williams 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Isaac  0.  Mehrez 

Mrs.  Annabelle  M.  Melville 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Arthur  Menard 

Mrs.  Roy  R.  Merchant,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Roger  Merrill,  Jr. 

Dr.  Katharine  K.  Merritt 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  W.  Meserve 

Mrs.  Albion  E.  Metcalf 

Miss  Karen  Metcalf 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Thomas  N.  Metcalf,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Charles  R.  Metchear  III 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Bernard  F.  Meyer 

Mrs.  Henry  Hixon  Meyer,  Sr. 

Fern  King  Meyers 

Judith  Ann  Miller 

Miss  Margo  Miller 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Michael  Millis 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Elden  H.  Mills 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  George  H.  Milton 


Mr.  Robert  B.  Minturn,  Jr. 

Mrs.  David  M.  Misner 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Jerrold  Mitchell 

Mrs.  William  Jason  Mixter,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  George  E.  Mole 

Connie  &  Becky  Monego 

Mr.  David  Mooney 

Mr.  Donald  J.  Moore,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Mark  Mordecai 

John  &  Susan  Morello 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Charles  L.  Morgan 

Mrs.  D.  P  Morgan 

Mr.  Peter  A.  Morgan 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Elting  E.  Morison 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  H.  Morris 

Mrs.  Alan  R.  Morse,  Sr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  J.  Robert  Morse 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  Morse,  Sr. 

Mrs.  Richard  S.  Morse 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  F.  Morse 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  M.  Morss 

Patricia  A.  Morten  & 

Glen  0.  Gustavson 
Mrs.  Hardwick  Moseley 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Edward  Motley 
Mrs.  Francis  S.  Moulton,  Jr. 
Mrs.  Stephen  R  Mugar 
Ms.  Bridgit  Mullins 
Mr.  John  H.  Munier,  Jr. 
Mrs.  Edward  J.  Murphy 
John  J.  Murphy 
Tito  Musacchio,  M.D. 
Ms.  Mary  Mutschler 
Ms.  Mary  H.  Myers 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Sterling  My  rick 
Richard  and  Ann  Nemrow 
Dr.  &  Mrs.  Paul  Nesbeda 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Richard  0.  Neville 
Mrs.  Cynthia  Newbold 
Helga  Newcomb 
Mrs.  Henry  H.  Newell 
Diane  &  Robert  Nicholls 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Andrew  L.  Nichols 
Mrs.  John  T.  Nightingale 
Mrs.  Louville  Niles 
Miss  Mary  J.  Nugent 
Samuel  Nun,  M.D. 
Mrs.  Justin  O'Brien 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Fred  O'Connor 
Mrs.  Peggy  P.  O'Connor 
Reverend  Joseph  James 

O'Hare  III 
Ann  &  Eileen  O'Meara 
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Mr.  &  Mrs.  Herbert  W.  Oedel 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  L.  Ogle 
Dr.  &  Mrs.  Peter  Oliver 
Rosamond  C.  Olivetti 
Ms.  Eleanor  T.  Orloff 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Jason  S.  Orlov 
Mrs.  Josef  Orosz 
Robert  C.  Orr 
Mrs.  Herman  A.  Osgood 
Mr.  H.  L.  Osier 
Mr.  Joseph  A.  Ossoff 
Mrs.  Terry  Overton 
Ms.  Helen  A.  Padykula 
Mrs.  Milton  S.  Page 
Dr.  Paul  F.  Pagerey 
Mrs.  Albert  Pagliarulo 
Mrs.  Franklin  H.  Palmer 
Mrs.  Eleanor  Jones  Panasevich 
Miss  Katharine  F.  Pantzer 
Mrs.  Frank  Pardee,  Jr. 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Stephen  J.  Paris 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  Park 
Mr.  Charles  G.  Parker 
Mr.  Franklin  E.  Parker  III 
Miss  Harriet  F.  Parker 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Haven  Parker 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Richard  J.  Parker 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  W.  James  Parker 
Mrs.  Charles  C.  Parlin,  Sr. 
Kenneth  E.  Parr 
Mrs.  Brackett  Parsons 
Dr.  &  Mrs.  Bruce  Pastor 


Mrs.  Theodore  G.  Patterson 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  G.  Richard  Paul 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Samuel  R.  Payson 

Miss  Priscilla  J.  Peabody 

Dorothy  S.  Pearlstein 

Mr.  Norman  A.  Pearson 

Wilfred  C.  Peck 

Mrs.  Edward  L.  Peirson 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  B.  Pepper 

Ms.  Elsbeth  M.  Percy 

Miss  Sylvia  Perkins 

Dr.  Johanna  F.  Perlmutter 

Gerald  M.  Perlow,  M.D. 

John  A.  Perry 

Miss  Theodora  Perry 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Thomas  D.  Perry 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Lorens  Persson 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Charles  R.  Peters 

Mrs.  Lovett  C.  Peters 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  R.  Peterson 

Nancy  Peterson 

Joyce  &  Vladimir  Petkovich 

Sylvia  R.  Petterson,  M.D. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Frederick  L.  Phelps 

Drs.  James  &  Beverly  Philip 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  George  T.  Phillips 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Philip  Phillips 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Pedro  Pick 

Mr.  C.  Marvin  Pickett,  Jr. 

Laurence  A.  &  Diana  C.  Pierce 

Peter  Grant  Pierce  &  Mary  Ambery 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Harlan  T.  Pierpont,  Jr. 


Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  H.  Pierson,  Jr. 
Dr.  Ely  E.  Pilchik 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Leo  M.  Pistorino 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Albert  R.  Pitcoff 
Mr.  Anthony  Piatt  & 

Ms.  Nancy  Goodwin 
Mrs.  Hollis  Plimpton,  Jr. 
Mr.  Harold  H.  Plough 
Mrs.  William  B.  Plumer 
Dr.  &  Mrs.  Alfred  Pope 
Mr.  Philip  J.  Porter 
Dr.  &  Mrs.  Richard  Porter 
Lois  P.  Poster 
Mrs.  Cary  Potter 
Mrs.  David  George  Powell 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Dennis  M.  Powers 
Mrs.  H.  Burton  Powers 
Mr.  James  Powers 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Melvin  M.  Prague 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Albert  Pratley 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  James  D.  Pratt 
Mrs.  Roger  Preston 
Mrs.  John  H.  Privitera 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Herman  G.  Protze 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Earle  W.  Pughe 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Bruce  M.  Putnam 
Mrs.  George  Putnam,  Sr. 
Michael  C.  J.  Putnam 
Ms.  Peg  Pyne 
Barbara  &  Kathleen  Quill 
Mr.  Richard  Quinn 
Melinda  &  James  Rabb 


th 


1984  is  our  75 tn  Anniversary 


Ganteaume    &    McMullen ,    Inc. 

Architects  •  Engineers 


99  Chauncy   Street  at    Lafayette  Place,  Boston,  617»423»7450 
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Dr.  &  Mrs.  Edward  F.  Rabe 

Dr.  Dave  Rafkin 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  C.  Rainie 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Herbert  Rakatansky 

Mr.  Morris  Raker 

Dr.  Rhonda  Rand 

Mrs.  J.  C.  Rauscher 

Jason  A.  &  Gloria  K.  Raymond 

John  &  Lorraine  Re 

Mr.  Bradford  C.  Read 

Mrs.  Eugene  E.  Record 

Sanford  M.  Reder,  M.D. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Edward  S.  Redstone 

Mrs.  Warren  B.  Reese 

Mr.  John  R.  Regier 

Mr.  Arthur  S.  Reinherz 

Mrs.  June  C.  Reinhold 

Mrs.  Peter  Remis 

John  C.  Rennie 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  F.  Reno 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Lindsay  Renouf 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Bernard  N.  Reynholds 

Mrs.  Richard  H.  Rhoads 

Emery  &  Joyce  Rice 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  George  S.  Richardson 

Roscoe  L.  Richardson,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Wyman  Richardson,  Sr. 

Mrs.  Aaron  Richmond 

Mrs.  Barbara  T.  Ridgely 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  M.  Riegel 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Bernard  A.  Riemer 

Mrs.  Barbara  Cavender  Riley 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Christopher  M.  Riley 

Walter  J.  Riley  III 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Elie  Rivollier,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Elie  Rivollier  HI 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Charles  Roazen 

Douglas  M.  Robbe 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Joseph  C.  Robbins 

Mrs.  Sumner  M.  Roberts 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  G.  Elliott  Robinson 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  John  C.  Robinson 

Mr.  Timothy  C.  Robinson 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Thomas  Rodd 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  R.  E.  Roemer 

Dr.  Paul  B.  Rogal 

Mrs.  Gordon  J.  Rollert 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Allan  Romanow 

George  M.  Romm 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Stanley  E.  Rose 

Mr.  Michael  J.  Rosen 

Mr.  Gerald  A.  Rosenthal 


Chester  B.  Rosoff 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Michael  Rotenberg 

Ruth  H.  Rothermel 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Terry  Rothermel 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Thomas  L.  Rourke 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  B.  Allen  Rowland 

Miss  Jean  Roy 

Lawrence  &  Florence  Rubin 

Mrs.  Manuel  Rubin 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Samuel  Rubinovitz 

Mr.  Alford  Paul  Rudnick 

Mrs.  Ralph  Rudnick 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  W.  Rudolph 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Henry  S.  Russell,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Stephen  T.  Russian 

Mr.  Stanley  H.  Rutstein 

Albert  &  Sadelle  Sacks 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  James  A.  Saltonstall 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  L.  Saltonstall 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Peter  P.  Salzer 

Miss  Esther  E.  Salzman 

Miss  Idah  L.  Salzman 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Nichol  M.  Sandoe 

Mrs.  Adele  W  Sanger 

Martin  &  Helen  Santis 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Nelson  R.  Saphir 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Ernest  J.  Sargeant 

Mrs.  David  R.  Sargent 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Kirk  Sattley 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  F.  Saunders 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Maurice  H.  Saval 

Mr.  Chester  M.  Sawtelle 

Mr.  John  H.  Saxe 

Moselio  &  Barbara  Schaechter 

Mrs.  Frances  W  Schaefer 

Dr.  C.  D.  Schaeffer,  Jr. 

Dr.  Richard  Schatzki 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Allan  C.  Schell 

Miriam  and  Arthur  Schleifer 

Arlyn  and  Arthur  Schneider 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Thomas  G.  Schnorr 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  W.  A.  Schocken 

Mrs.  Janos  Scholz 

Mr.  Donald  F.  Schrock 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Kent  Schubert 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  Schwann 

Mrs.  Henry  F.  Schwarz 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  David  C.  Scott,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Linwood  D.  Scriven 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  David  W.  Scudder 

Miss  Nancy  Scull 

Mr.  Donald  Seamans 


Mr.  &  Mrs.  Douglas  H.  Sears 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Philip  H.  Seaver 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Charles  Segel 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Gerald  Segel 

Mrs.  Wladimir  Seidel 

Dr.  Priscilla  Sellman 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  George  E.  Senkler,  II 

Bert  &  Joyce  Serwitz 

Mr.  Frank  A.  Sewell,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Norman  J.  Shachoy 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Melvin  I.  Shapiro 

Steven  Shapiro 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Wolf  Shapiro 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Arnold  Shaw 

Mrs.  Oscar  M.  Shaw 

Sheila  &  Sidney  Shaw 

Mr.  John  P.  Sheehy,  AIA 

Timothy  W  Sheen 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  James  E.  Shepherd 

Mrs.  Edward  D.  Sherman 

Ms.  Frances  Shifman 

Mr.  Stanley  Shmishkiss 

Mrs.  William  A.  Shurcliff 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Paul  D.  Shuwall 

Edward  J.  Sibelian 

Mrs.  Clifton  Abbott  Sibley 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Alex  Silberstein 

Miriam  E.  Silcox 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  George  Henry  Simonds 

Philip  B.  Simonds 

Mrs.  Willard  S.  Simpkins 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  L.  Sinclair 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Christopher  E.  Smith 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Edward  J.  Smith 

Mr.  Garrett  K.  Smith 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Howard  P.  Smith 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Julian  J.  Smith 

Mary  H.  Smith 

Mrs.  Myron  Smith 

Myron  T  Smith 

Philip  &  Ann  Smith 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  S.  Abbot  Smith 

Dr.  Sidney  B.  Smith 

Andrew  &  Jody  Snider 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Julian  Sobin 

Nancy  Farr  Solley 

Dr.  Chester  I.  Solomon 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  H.C.  Solomon 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Joseph  P.  Solomon 

Dr.  Norman  Solomon 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  J.  Deane  Somerville 

Mrs.  Elsa  G.  Sonnabend 
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Dr.  &  Mrs.  Richard  Sorbera 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Karl  Sorger 

Cecily  &  Alan  Sostek 

Mrs.  Augustus  W.  Soule,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Nathaniel  H.  Sperber 

Mrs.  Louis  Speyer 

Mrs.  Richard  Spindler 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Joseph  D.  Spound 

Mrs.  J.H  Sprague 

Mrs.  James  C.  Sprague 

Mrs.  Howard  J.  Stagg  III 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  David  G.  Stahl 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Charles  W.  Stampler 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  John  B.  Stanbury 

Mrs.  M.  Bartlett  Stare 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Oscar  E.  Starobin 

Ms.  Anne  Starr 

Miss  Anna  Stearns 

Dr.  Glenn  D.  Steele,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Jon  E.  Steffensen 

Ina  and  Herbert  Stern 

Mrs.  Brooks  Stevens,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Edward  B.  Stevens 

Miss  Mildred  Stevens 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Samuel  Stevens 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Josiah  Stevenson  IV 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Charles  A.  Steward 

Mrs.  George  Stewart 

H.R.  Stewart 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  James  F.  Stone 

Mrs.  Robert  G.  Stone 

Mrs.  Donald  Stowe 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Edward  H.  Strachan 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Alan  J.  Strassman 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  R.A.  Stringer,  Jr. 

Col.  Rilda  M.  Stuart,  U.S.M.C. 

(Ret.) 
Mr.  Edward  T.  Sullivan 
Miss  Meave  T.  Sullivan 
Robert  G.  Summers 
Dr.  P.  Suzman 
Mrs.  Dean  Swan 
Dr.  &  Mrs.  William  H.  Sweet 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Joseph  Swiniarski 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  K.W.  Switzer 
Jean  Syer 

Mrs.  Lawrence  A.  Sykes 
Mr.  Thomas  Tachovsky 
Dr.  &  Mrs.  Edgar  B.  Taft 
Paulett  &  Ganson  Taggart 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Roland  P.  Talbot 
Mrs.  Pauline  Tamarin 
Miss  Idella  L.  Tapley 


Rolland  &  Augusta  Tapley 

Mrs.  Charles  H.  Taylor 

Mrs.  Chas.  L.  Taylor 

Mrs.  Thomas  Taylor 

Timothy  A.  Taylor 

Mrs.  Joan  Terkelsen 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  Terry,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Lucius  E.  Thayer 

Mrs.  Sherman  Thayer 

Mrs.  Harold  W.  Thistlewaite 

Mrs.  Alfred  Thomas 

Miss  Carolyn  Thomas 

Mrs.  Rupert  C.  Thompson,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Arthur  Thornhill,  Jr. 

Mr.  William  R.  Thurston 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Alan  J.  Tichnor 

Miss  E.  Katharine  Tilton 

Jeffry  A.  &  Sara  R.  Timmons 

Aubrey  &  Cynthia  Tobey 

Hiromi  Tobita 

Mrs.  Charles  F.  Toppan 

Mr.  Frederick  Toppan 

William  R.  Tower,  Jr. 

Katharine  R.  Townsend 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  David  Tracy 

Mrs.  Foster  M.  Trainer 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  D.  Thomas  Trigg 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Philip  W.  Trumbull 

John  T.  Tucker 

Miss  Ruth  Tucker 

Mr.  Norman  E.  Turner 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Bruce  Tuthill 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Renwick  Tweedy 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  David  C.  Twichell 

Miss  Gene  Ulmann 

Hugo  &  Sandra  Uyterhoeven 

Mrs.  Francis  R.  Van  Buren 

Peter  W.  Van  Etten 

Mr.  Allan  Van  Gestel 

Mrs.  John  H.  Van  Vleck 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Frank  B.  Varga 

Rev.  George  D.  Vartzelis 

Mrs.  Lillian  Vash 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Albert  A.  Vaudo 

Ms.  Helen  E.  Veit 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Daniel  R.  Vershbow 

Normand  P.  Viens 

Mr.  Sueksagan  Visith 

Bernadette  F  Vitti 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Roger  L.  Voisin 

Ambassador  John  A.  Volpe  (Ret.) 

Mr.  Jeptha  H.  Wade 

Miss  Helen  Wadman 


Dr.  &  Mrs.  Charles  Walcott 

Mrs.  Charles  F.  Walcott 

Mrs.  Harold  Wald 

William  &  Marlene  Walker 

Mrs.  B.  Gring  Wallace 

Mrs.  Fred  S.  Walter 

Mrs.  Howland  Walter 

Mr.  William  K.  Walters 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Raymond  J.  Walther 

Binky  &  Cinder  Bear  Wanger 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Stephan  L.  Wanger 

M.  Beatrice  Ward 

Mrs.  J.  Lindsay  Ware 

Mrs.  John  Ware,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Louis  M.  Warlick 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Charles  A.  Warren 

Mrs.  Kenneth  W.  Warren 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Samuel  D.  Warren 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Milton  C.  Wasby 

Robert  P.  Wasson,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Frederic  W  Watriss 

Mr.  Daniel  C.  Waugh 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Peter  F.  Way 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Paul  R.  Weaver 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  David  Zach  Webster 

Mrs.  Albert  Wechsler 

Mrs.  Arnold  N.  Weeks 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  D.  Weeks 

Roelof  Weertman 

Mrs.  Alice  B.  Weidemann 

Richard  L.  Weil,  Jr. 

Mr.  Robert  S.  Weil 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  S.  Douglas  Weil 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Philip  Weiner 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Lewis  H.  Weinstein 

Mr.  Adam  Weisblatt 

Mrs.  Manuel  Weisbuch 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Jason  Weisman 

Mr.  Edward  H.  Weiss 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Morton  L.  Weiss 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Claude  E.  Welch 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  E.  Sohier  Welch,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Francis  C.  Welch 

Mr.  John  J.  Weldon 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Roger  U.  Wellington 

Miss  Harriet  V  Wellman 

Mrs.  A.  Turner  Wells 

Miss  Patricia  Wells 

David  &  Bobbie  Welsh 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Charles  M.  Werly 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Ralph  Werman 

Mrs.  Donald  M.  Weston 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  J.  Peter  Weston 
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Julien  Vose  Weston 

Mrs.  Winthrop  Wetherbee 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Jerrold  A.  Wexler 

Mrs.  Henry  EG.  Wey  III 

Mrs.  George  Macy  Wheeler 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Frank  C.  Wheelock,  Jr. 

Mr.  Charles  C.  Wheelwright 

Mrs.  John  S.  Whipple 

Miss  Christine  White 

Mrs.  Henry  K.  White 

Mrs.  Ogden  White 

Mrs.  Robert  E.  White 

Mrs.  Morrill  Wiggin 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Earle  W.  Wilkins,  Jr. 

Hon.  &  Mrs.  Herbert  P.  Wilkins 

Charles  Homer  Willauer 

Sandra  L.  Willett 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Arthur  H.  Willis 


Mrs.  Alfred  W.  Willmann 

Mr.  Alexander  R.  Wills 

Roy  A.  &  Nancy  R.  Wilsker 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Alexander  M.  Wilson 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  David  R.  Wilson 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Leslie  J.  Wilson 

Dr.  Mary  E.  Wilson 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Norman  L.  Wilson 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Richard  Winneg 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Donald  F.  Winslow 

Ms.  Josephine  B.  Winter 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Peter  Karl  Wirth 

Mr.  Stephen  W  Wolfe 

Ms.  Mary  Wolfson 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Leonard  Wolsky 

Dr.  Way  Dong  Woo 

Mrs.  Rawson  L.  Wood 

Rawson  Lyman  Wood 


Mr.  Robert  W  Worley,  Jr. 

Robert  W  Wormstead,  Jr. 

Robert  W  Wright 

Mrs.  Whitney  Wright 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Walter  Wrigley 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Morris  Yorshis 

Mrs.  Eleaner  Young 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Raymond  H.  Young 

Mrs.  William  S.  Youngman 

Lyle  &  Vicki  Yurko 

Mr.  Jerrold  R.  Zacharias 

Norma  &  Arnold  Zack 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Abraham  Zaleznik 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Harvey  Zarren 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Marvin  Zelen 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Charles  A.  Ziering,  Jr. 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Maurice  L.  Zigmond 


The  following  Memorial  Contributions,  given  in  memory  of  the  individuals  listed 
below,  were  made  to  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  during  the  1983-84  fiscal  year. 


Sofronious  Afentakis 
Julia  Ashton 
Mrs.  Richard  Ashton 
Hannah  G.  Ayer 
Ed  Baker 
Talcott  M.  Banks 
Milda  Allen  Barker 
John  S.  Barnet 
Noah  &  Louise  Bielski 
Dr.  Augustine  Bombaci 
Daniel  Brown 
Anna  Cardillo 
Sophie  Carman 
William  B.  Crosby 
Virginia  D'Elseaux 
Russell  Eddy 
Lillian  Eisenberg 
D.  Esquire 
Mrs.  Paul  Fein 
Daniel  Finn 
Benjamin  Gollay 


John  Felix  Gruenheck 

I.  Elizabeth  Haemmerle 

Dora  Hoffenberg 

Leonard  Horwich 

Dr.  George  H.  Hurwitz 

Isador  I.  Janowsky 

Hugh  Kane 

George  D.  Kirwin 

George  David  Kirwin 

Clement  R.  Lamson 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Henry  A.  Laughlin 

Elly  Lewis 

Kevin  Lizzo 

Elizabeth  H.  B.  MacPherson 

Caroline  Saltonstall  Macic 

Irene  Mackenzie 

James  A.  Mcintosh 

Mrs.  John  S.  Mechem 

Mrs.  Jerry  Sophia  Mendoza 

Mrs.  I.  Otto  Miller 

Monsignor  William  O'Connor 


Sylvia  K.  Pearlman 
Carlos  Pinfield 
Harry  Remis 
Melvin  Richmond 
Ida  Rodman 
Bessie  Rosenblum 
Mrs.  Mary  Del  Rossi 
Dr.  Alfred  Rothschild 
Senator  Leverett  Saltonstall 
Alice  deV.  Shaw 
Ellsworth  Sherin 
Samuel  Shlifer 
Dr.  Olive  Smith 
Ethel  Solomon 
Stanley  Alexander  Swaebe 
Elizabeth  Bowne  Walter 
Sylvia  Hechinger  Weiss 
Robert  G.  Wiese 
Mrs.  Robert  G.  Wiese 
George  Zazofsky 
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CORINTHIAs 


Gallery  of  Needle  Arts 


HAND  PAINTED  CANVASSES 
CUSTOM  DESIGNS 
KNITTING  YARNS 

1160  BOYLSTON  STREET,  CHESNUT  HILL  MA  02167,  (617)  277-7111 
HOURS:  10:00  A.M.  TO  4:30  P.M.     MONDAY  THROUGH  SATURDAY 


TFie  seafood  restaurant  that 
takes  you  to  new  horizons. 


cmrvorc&rraa 


Monkfish  in  Brandy  & 
Cream.  Trout  Stuffed  with 
Crabmeat.  And  dozens  of 
other  dishes  that  present 
new  horizons  in  seafood 
dining.  All  served  in  an 
elegantly  relaxed 
atmosphere 
with  sweeping 
views  of 
Boston  Harbor. 
HarborTerrace. 
Join  us. 


^Marriott 


W 


BOSTON 

LONG    WHARF 

296  State  Street,  Boston,  MA  02109  (617)  227-0800 
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Fellowships  at  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center 

Fellowship  gifts  to  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center  enable  over  130  students  to 
continue  their  professional  training  and  gain  experience  under  the  guidance  of 
eminent  musicians  and  teachers.  The  Fellowships  listed  below  were  awarded  in  1984. 
We  are  grateful  to  these  individuals  and  organizations  for  their  generosity. 


Endowed  Fellowships 

(A  Fellowship  may  be  endowed  with  a  gift  of  $50,000.) 


Mr.  &  Mrs.  David  B. 

Arnold,  Jr.  Fellowship 
Kathleen  Hall  Banks  Fellowship 
Leo  L.  Beranek  Fellowship 
Leonard  Bernstein  Fellowships 
Helene  R.  &  Norman  L. 

Cahners  Fellowship 
Stanley  Chappie  Fellowship 
Alfred  E.  Chase  Fellowship 
Nat  King  Cole  Memorial 

Fellowship 
Caroline  Grosvenor  Congdon 

Memorial  Fellowship 
Dorothy  &  Montgomery 

Crane  Fellowship 
Omar  Del  Carlo  Tanglewood 

Fellowship 
Arthur  Fiedler/Leo  Wasserman 

Memorial  Fellowship 


Dr.  Marshall  N.  Fulton  Memorial 

Fellowship 
Juliet  Esselborn  Geier  Memorial 

Fellowship 
Gerald  Gelbloom  Memorial 

Fellowship 
Armando  A.  Ghitalla  Fellowship 
Fernand  Gillet  Memorial 

Fellowship 
Marie  Gillet  Fellowship 
John  &  Susanne  Grandin 

Fellowship 
The  Luke  B.  Hancock 

Foundation  Fellowship 
Hodgkinson  Fellowship 
CD.  Jackson  Master  Award 

Fellowships 
Lucy  Lowell  Fellowship 
Stephen  &  Persis  Morris 

Fellowship 


Ruth  S.  Morse  Fellowship 

Albert  L.  &  Elizabeth  P.  Nickerson 

Fellowship 
Northern  California  Fund 

Fellowships 
Theodore  Edson  Parker 

Foundation  Fellowship 
David  R.  &  Muriel  K.  Pokross 

Fellowship 
Daphne  Brooks  Prout  Fellowship 
Harry  &  Mildred  Remis 

Fellowships 
Hannah  &  Raymond  Schneider 

Fellowship 
Surdna  Foundation,  Inc. 

Fellowships 
R.  Amory  Thorndike  Fellowship 
Augustus  Thorndike  Fellowship 


(Individuals,  foundations, 
contributing  the  total  actual 

J.P  &  Mary  Barger  Fellowship 
Leo  L.  Beranek  Fellowship 
BMC  Alumni  Fellowship 
Bradley  Fellowship 
British  Broadcasting 

Corporation  FeDowship 
Rosamond  Sturgis  Brooks 

Memorial  Fellowship 


Fellowship  Guarantors 

and  corporations  may  act  as  Guarantors  of  a  Fellowship  by 
cost  of  supporting  a  Fellow  at  Tanglewood  ($5,450  in  1984). 


Country  Curtains  Fellowship 
Margaret  Lee  Crofts  Fellowship 
Dynatech  Corporation 

Fellowship 
General  Cinema  Corporation 

Fellowships 
General  Electric  Plastics 

Fellowship 


William  &  Mary  Greve 

Foundation  Fellowship 
Mary  &  Harry  W.  Harrison,  Jr. 

Fellowship 
Leo  Panasevich  Fellowship 
Lia  &  William  Poorvu  Fellowship 
Red  Lion  Inn  Fellowship 
Tanglewood  Council  Fellowships 
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Annual  Fellowships 

(A  Fellowship  may  be  named  with  a  minimum  annual  gift  of  $2,250.) 


ASC  AP/  Rudolf  Nisssim 

Fellowship  in  Composition 
Berkshire  Life  Insurance  Co. 

&  Berkshire  Hilton  Inn 

Fellowship 
Felicia  Montealegre  Bernstein 

Fellowship 
Irene  &  David  Bernstein 

Fellowship 
Marion  Callanan  Memorial 

Fellowship 
Brownie  &  Gil  Cohen  Fellowship 
Judith  &  Stewart  Colton 

Fellowship 
Margaret  Lee  Crofts  Fellowship 
Geraldine  R.  Dodge  Foundation 

Fellowship 
Empire  Brass  Quintet  Fellowship 
Arthur  Fielder  Fellowship, 

established  by  the  National 

Distillers  and  Chemical 

Corporation 
Fitzpatrick  Fellowship 
The  Frelinghuysen  Foundation 

Fellowships 
Fromm  Music  Foundation 

Fellowships 
Margaret  T.  &  Bruce  R.  Gelin 

Fellowship 


Charles  &  Sara  Goldberg 

Charitable  Trust  Fellowship 
Ina  &  Haskell  R.  Gordon 

Fellowship 
William  &  Mary  Greve 

Foundation  Fellowship 
Stuart  Haupt  Fellowship 
IBM***  Robert  G. 

McClellan,  Jr.  Fellowship 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Edwin  A.  Jaffe 

Fellowship 
Jenifer  House  Fellowship 
H.  Eugene  &  Ruth  B.  Jones 

Fellowship 
Kandell  Fellowship 
Koussevitzky  Music  Foundation 

Fellowships 
Koussevitzky  Music  Foundation 

Fellowship  in  memory  of 

Margaret  Grant 
William  Kroll  Memorial 

Fellowship 
Hon.  &  Mrs.  Peter  LB.  Lavan 

Fellowship 
Barbara  Lee/Raymond  Lee 

Foundation  Fellowship 
Mildred  A.  Leinbach  Fellowship 
Sarah  Ann  Leinbach  &  Lillian  C. 

Norton  Fellowship 


James  A.  Macdonald  Foundation 

Fellowship 
Joseph  &  Lillian  Miller  Fellowship 
Anna  Gray  Sweeney  Noe 

Fellowship 
Seiji  Ozawa  Fellowship,  established 

by  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Allen  G.  Barry 
Archie  Peace  Memorial  Fellowship 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Kenneth  Warner 

Pfleger  Memorial  Fellowship 
William  J.  Rubush  Memorial 

Fellowship 
Jane  &  William  Ryan  Fellowship 
Hugh  Cecil  Sangster  Memorial 

Fellowship 
Martha  &  William  Selke 

Fellowship 
Seven  Hills  Fellowship 
Jason  &  Elizabeth  Starr  Fellowship 
Harry  Stedman  Fellowship 
Stokes  Fellowship 
Frieda  &  Samuel  Strassler 

Fellowship 
WCRB  Fellowship,  in  honor  of 

Senator  Paul  E.  Tsongas 
Wulsin  Fellowships 


where  handcraftsmanship 

is  a  tradition 


upstairs\aT7-5  Main  Street,  Concord,  MA 
Mon.-Sal  10-5      Tel.  (bl7)  371-1088 


A     southeast     Asian     Ireat 


ff&\MANDALAY 

BURMESE  RESTAURANT 


* C^elebpates    lenth   Year* 

329  Huntington  Avenue,  Boston.  247-2111 

Two  Blocks  West  of  Symphony  Hall  -  Reservations  Suggested 
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Shared  Fellowships 

(A  Shared  Fellowship  may  be  named  with  a  minimum  annual  gift  of  $1,500.) 


Berkshire  County  Savings  Bank 

Fellowship 
Betty  0.  &  Richard  S.  Burdick 

Fellowship 
English  Speaking  Union 

Fellowship 
Marlene  Kitzel  Green  &  Family 

Fellowship 
Israel  &  Rita  Kalish  Fellowship 
Julius  &  Eleanor  Kass 

Fellowship 
Miriam  Ann  Kenner  Memorial 

Fellowship 


Kimberly-Clark  Foundation 

Fellowship 
Irma  &  Allen  Mann  Fellowship 
Mead  Corporation  Fellowship 
National  Federation  of  Music 

Clubs  Fellowship  honoring 

Ada  Holding  Miller 
Katherine  H.  Metcalf  Fellowship 
John  Major  Nalle  Fellowship 
Claire  &  Millard  Pryor 

Fellowship 


Lillian  &  Lester  Radio  Fellowship 
Jane  &  Peter  Rice  Fellowship 
Dr.  &  Mrs.  Alexander  B.  Russell 

Fellowship 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Albert  J.  Sandler 

Fellowship 
Mary  Gene  &  William  F. 

Sondericker  Fellowship 
Spencer  Fellowship 
U.S.  Components,  Inc.  Fellowships 


Prizes  and  Awards 


Cynthia  Busch  Award 
Gustav  Golden  Award 
CD.  Jackson  Master  Awards 
Henri  Kohn  Award 


Cecil  S.  Mapes 

Memorial  Award 
Pierre  Mayer  Award 
Harry  Shapiro  Award 


Anonymous  Gifts 

Several  anonymous  gifts  have 
enabled  young  artists  to  attend  the 
Berkshire  Music  Center. 


A  new  tradition  in  Cambridge 
salutes  the  fine  tradition  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 


♦ 


THE  RESIDENCES  AT  CHARLES  SQUARE 
Harvard  Square,  Cambridge 


86  riverview  condominium  residences 
Scheduled  for  occupancy  late  1984 
617-491-6790 
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SUBSCRIBE  NOW  TO  THE 
1984-85  SEASON! 


BOSTON 
SYMPHONY 


Chamber 


AT  JORDAN 


...THE  HIGHEST  INTERNATIONAL  LEVEL  OF  CHAMBER 

MUSIC  PLAYING ...' 


-THE  BOSTON  GLOBE 


THREE  SUNDAY  AFTERNOONS  at  3PM 


GILBERT  KALISH, 


PIANIST 


SUNDAY 

DECEMBER  2 

1984 


Mozart  Quintet  in  E-flat  for  piano  and  winds,  K.452 
Schumann  'Mdrchenerzdhlungen'  ('Fairy  Tales'), 

Op.  132,  for  viola,  clarinet,  and  piano 
Dvorak  Quartet  in  E-flat  for  piano  and  strings,  Op.  87 


SUNDAY 

FEBRUARY  17 

1985 


Saint-Saens  Caprice  on  Danish  and  Russian  Airs,  Op.  79, 

for  piano  and  winds 
Leon  Kirchner  New  work  commissioned  by  the 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  for  its  centennial 
Schubert  Trio  No.  1  in  B-flat  for  piano,  violin,  and  cello,  D.471 


SUNDAY 

MARCH  SI 

1985 


with  JAN  DEGAETANI,  MEZZO-SOPRANO 

OLIVER  KNUSSEN,  CONDUCTOR 
Robin  Holloway  Fantasy- Pieces,  Op.  16,  on  the  Heine  'Liederkreis' 

of  Robert  Schumann,  for  piano  and  twelve  instruments 
Schumann  'Liederkreis,'  Op. 24 
Schumann  Quintet  in  E-flat  for  piano  and  strings,  Op.  44 


NEW  SUBSCRIBER  FORM:  There  are  still  good  seats  available  for  the  1984/85  season.  You  may  become 
a  subscriber  by  indicating  your  choice  of  location  and  price  and  by  returning  this  form  with  a  check  pay- 
able to  Boston  Symphony  to:  New  Subscriber,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA  02115. 

SUBSCRIPTION  PRICES:  $?^ty),  $23.50,  $17.00.  The  2  remaining  prices  listed 
are  for  both  orchestra  &  balcony.  For  further  information,  call  (617)  266-1492. 

LOCATION  PRICE  NO.  OF  TICKETS  TOTAL  $ 


vj/  -s. 


Name 


City 

Day  Phone 


Addr 


State 


Zip  Code 


Evening  Phone 
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Real  Estate  Management 

Brokerage  and  Consulting  Services 

Since  1898 


SAUNDERS  &  ASSOCIATES 

20  Park  Plaza  Boston  MA  •  02116 
(617)426-0720 


I 


5t3otofpAjT^stmirari^ 


A  charming  19th  Century  Townhouse 
kreis'    serving  superb  continental  cuisine 
in  contemporary  informal  elegance. 
Offering  lunch  and  dinner  with  a  variety 
of  fresh  seafood  specials  daily,  and  our 
after  theatre  cafe  menu  till  midnight. 


^ 


Serving  - 

lunch:  12:00-2:30  weekdays 

Dinner:  6:00-10:30  Sun.-Thurs. 

6:00-12:00  Fri.-Sat. 
Brunch:  1 1:00-3:00  Sat.  &  Sun. 

reservations:  266-3030 

99  St.  Botolph  Street 
behind  the  Colonnade  Hotel 


Coming  Concerts  .  .  . 


Tuesday  'C— 23  October,  8-9:50 
SEIJI OZAWA  conducting 
Brahms  Serenade  No.  1 

Strauss  Don  Quixote 

YO-YO  MA,  cello 
BURTON  FINE,  viola 


Friday  'A'— 26  October,  2-4 
Saturday  'A'— 27  October,  8-10 

SEIJI  OZAWA  conducting 

Haydn  Symphony  No.  6,  Morning 

Adams  Shaker  Loops 

Strauss  Don  Quixote 

YO-YO  MA,  cello 
BURTON  FINE,  viola 


Wednesday,  31  October  at  7:30 

Open  Rehearsal 
Steven  Ledbetter  will  discuss  the  program 

at  6:45  in  the  Cohen  Annex. 

Thursday  'A'— 1  November,  8-9:50 
Friday  'B'— 2  November,  2-3:50 
Saturday  'B'— 3  November,  8-9:50 
Tuesday  4C— 6  November,  8-9:50 

DAVID  ZINMAN  conducting 

Pone  Avanti! 

Mendelssohn  Piano  Concerto  No.  1 

MURRAY  PERAHIA,  piano 
Elgar  Falstaff,  Symphonic 

study 


Thursday  '10'— 8  November,  8-9:50 
Friday  'A'— 9  November,  2-3:50 
Saturday  'A'— 10  November,  8-9:50 

YOEL  LEVI  conducting 

Mozart  Symphony  No.  29 

Bruckner  Symphony  No.  3 


Programs  subject  to  change. 
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LADIES'  ROOMS  are  located  on  the  orchestra 
level,  audience-left,  at  the  stage  end  of  the  hall, 
and  on  the  first-balcony  level,  audience-right, 
outside  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room  near  the 
elevator. 

MEN'S  ROOMS  are  located  on  the  orchestra 
level,  audience-right,  outside  the  Hatch  Room 
near  the  elevator,  and  on  the  first-balcony  level, 
audience-left,  outside  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room 
near  the  coatroom. 

COATROOMS  are  located  on  the  orchestra  and 
first-balcony  levels,  audience-left,  outside  the 
Hatch  and  Cabot-Cahners  rooms.  The  BSO  is  not 
responsible  for  personal  apparel  or  other  prop- 
erty of  patrons. 

LOUNGES  AND  BAR  SERVICE:  There  are  two 
lounges  in  Symphony  Hall.  The  Hatch  Room  on 
the  orchestra  level  and  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room 
on  the  first-balcony  level  serve  drinks  starting 
one  hour  before  each  performance.  For  the  Fri- 
day-afternoon concerts,  both  rooms  open  at 
12:15,  with  sandwiches  available  until  concert 
time. 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  BROADCASTS:  Con- 
certs of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  are 
heard  by  delayed  broadcast  in  many  parts  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  as  well  as  interna- 
tionally, through  the  Boston  Symphony  Tran- 
scription Trust.  In  addition,  Friday- afternoon 


concerts  are  broadcast  live  by  the  following  FM 
stations:  WGBH  (Boston  89.7),  WFCR  (Amherst 
88.5),  and  WAMC  (Albany  90.3);  in  Maine  by 
WMED  (Calais  89.7),  WMEA  (Portland  90.1), 
WMEH  (Bangor  90.9),  WMEW  (Waterville 
91.3),  and  WMEM  (Presque  Isle  106.1);  and  in 
Connecticut  by  WMNR  (Monroe  88.1),  WNPR 
(Norwich  89.1),  WPKT  (Hartford  90.5),  and 
WSLX  (New  Canaan  91.9).  Live  Saturday- 
evening  broadcasts  are  carried  by  WGBH  and 
WCRB  (Boston  102.5).  If  Boston  Symphony 
concerts  are  not  heard  regularly  in  your  home 
area  and  you  would  like  them  to  be,  please  call 
WCRB  Productions  at  (617)  893-7080.  WCRB 
will  be  glad  to  work  with  you  and  try  to  get  the 
BSO  on  the  air  in  your  area. 

BSO  FRIENDS:  The  Friends  are  annual  donors 
to  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  Friends 
receive  BSO,  the  orchestra's  newsletter,  as  well 
as  priority  ticket  information  and  other  benefits 
depending  on  their  level  of  giving.  For  informa- 
tion, please  call  the  Development  Office  at  Sym- 
phony Hall  weekdays  between  9  and  5.  If  you 
are  already  a  Friend  and  you  have  changed  your 
address,  please  send  your  new  address  with  your 
newsletter  label  to  the  Development  Office, 
Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA  02115.  Including 
the  mailing  label  will  assure  a  quick  and  accurate 
change  of  address  in  our  files. 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 

One  Hundred  and  Fourth  Season,  1984-85 


PRE-SYMPHONY  CHAMBER  CONCERTS 

Thursday,  18  October  at  6 
Tuesday,  23  October  at  6 

NANCY  BRACKEN,  violin 
BERNARD  KADINOFF,  viola 
HSUEH-YUNG  SHEN,  piano 


BRAHMS 


^=^ 


BRAHMS 


Violin  Sonata  No.  1  in  G,  Opus  78 

Vivace  ma  non  troppo 

Adagio 

Allegro  molto  moderato 

Ms.  BRACKEN  and  Mr.  SHEN 


Sonata  in  F  minor  for  viola  and  piano, 
Opus  120,  No.  1 

Allegro  appassionato 
Andante  un  poco  adagio 
Allegretto  grazioso 
Vivace 

Mssrs.  KADINOFF  and  SHEN 


aldwin  piano 

lease  exit  to  your  left  for  supper  following  the  concert. 
rhe  performers  appreciate  your  not  smoking  during  the  concert. 


Week  2 


Johannes  Brahms 

Violin  Sonata  No.  1  in  G,  Opus  78 


As  with  the  symphony  and  the  string  quartet,  Brahms  waited  until  a  surprisingly  late  date 
to  compose  his  first  work  in  the  most  familiar  instrumental  duet  medium,  the  sonata  for 
violin  and  piano.  This  may  be  yet  another  indication  of  his  reluctance  to  move  into  areas 
already  explored  by  the  great  classical  masters,  since  violin  and  piano  was  the  combina- 
tion most  frequently  chosen  by  Mozart  and  Beethoven  for  their  duet  sonatas.  Brahms 
composed  the  G  major  sonata  in  the  summer  of  1879  immediately  after  completing  the 
Violin  Concerto.  He  spent  this  summer  (as  he  had  the  preceding  one,  which  had  seen  the 
composition  of  the  Second  Symphony)  in  Portschach  on  Lake  Worth  in  Carinthia,  a  land 
which  particularly  inspired  him  musically.  He  might  have  continued  spending  his  vaca- 
tions there  if  it  had  not  become  too  much  a  tourist  attraction  to  suit  the  reclusive 
composer.  Certainly  the  works  composed  there  all  betray  a  mood  of  restrained  sweetness, 
with  an  occasional  tinge  of  melancholy. 

The  sonata  is  one  of  Brahms's  most  lyrical  works.  The  violin  leads  in  ravishing  song 
almost  throughout,  while  the  piano  plays  an  accompanimental — though  not  subordi- 
nate— role.  The  violin's  first  three  notes — D  thrice  repeated  in  a  characteristic  rhythm — 
will  become  a  unifying  motive  throughout  the  entire  sonata.  The  opening  theme  is  a 
gentle,  melting  melody  that  never  departs  from  a  singing  quality  in  any  attempt  to  be 
dramatic  or  forceful.  After  uttering  the  equally  lyrical  second  theme  (over  a  livelier — 
though  still  graceful — accompaniment),  the  violin  climbs  to  the  stratosphere.  What 
follows  is  the  opening  theme,  but  with  forces  reversed,  as  the  piano  now  has  the  melody, 
while  violin  pizzicatos  provide  accompaniment.  This  is  a  gesture  toward  the  old  tradition  of 
the  repeated  exposition,  but  it  turns  out,  in  fact,  to  be  the  beginning  of  the  development, 
which  moves  widely,  though  always  songfully.  Twice  the  violin  gingerly  attempts  to  begin 
the  recapitulation  with  the  threefold  D,  but  the  piano  is  not  ready.  Then  unexpectedly  we 
find  ourselves  in  the  second  bar  of  the  recapitulation,  which  continues  normally 
thereafter. 

The  slow  movement,  in  E-flat,  alternates  a  hymnlike  melody  with  contrasting  material 
that  is  filled  with  the  dotted  rhythm  of  the  opening  movement's  basic  idea.  The  finale 
makes  explicit  the  rather  pensive  character  of  the  music,  at  least  for  those  listeners  who 
recognize  the  song  from  which  Brahms  took  his  theme.  This  melody  originally  served 
Brahms  in  his  Regenlied  ("Rain  Song"),  Opus  59,  No.  3,  of  1873,  the  text  of  which  may 
be  summarized,  "Come  down,  0  rain,  and  awaken  my  childhood  dream  again;  arouse  my 
old  songs  again."  Again  the  melody  begins  with  a  threefold  D  in  a  dotted  rhythm  that 
increasingly  pervades  the  movement.  Here,  though,  the  theme  is  in  G  minor,  rather  than 
the  major  of  the  first  movement.  After  a  contrasting  section,  the  opening  theme  is 
repeated,  suggesting  that  the  movement  is  a  rondo;  but  suddenly  a  quotation  from  the 
hymnlike  melody  of  the  second  movement  leads  into  an  extensive  development  of  that 
material,  followed  by  another  statement  of  the  Regenlied  theme.  Now,  for  the  first  time 
since  the  opening  movement,  we  arrive  in  G  major,  and  the  calm  serenity  of  the  second- 
movement  theme,  intertwined  with  the  dotted  rhythmic  motive,  draws  the  sonata  to  a 
quiet  close. 

— Steven  Ledbetter 


Johannes  Brahms 

Sonata  in  F  minor  for  viola  and  piano,  Opus  120,  No.  1 


In  1890,  when  Brahms  delivered  the  manuscript  of  his  String  Quintet  in  G,  Opus  111,  to 
his  publisher,  he  remarked  that  no  further  compositions  were  to  be  expected  from  him.  He 
was  only  fifty-seven,  but  he  had  aged  rather  suddenly  in  the  preceding  few  years  and  felt 
himself  ready  to  retire  to  a  more  relaxed  life.  That  he  did  not  cease  composition  at  that 
time  is  due  largely  to  his  encounter  with  the  clarinetist  Richard  Muhlfeld,  whom  he  first 
heard  in  1891.  His  response  to  Miihlfeld's  playing  was  to  compose  no  fewer  than  four 
major  additions  to  the  not  overlarge  repertory  of  chamber  music  involving  the  clarinet. 
Two  of  these  are  the  sonatas  published  as  Opus  120.  Brahms  specified  that  the  clarinet 
part  in  these  sonatas  could  also  be  played  by  viola,  another  instrument  that  has  been  too 
much  scanted  by  composers  of  chamber  music.  Violists  took  up  the  works  with  such 
eagerness  that  both  sonatas  are  basic  works  in  the  viola  repertory,  and  the  violists 
themselves  have  every  reason  to  be  grateful  for  the  artistry  of  a  clarinetist  which  yielded 
them  such  rich  fruit. 

In  both  of  the  clarinet /viola  sonatas  the  melody  instrument  projects  an  autumnal 
lyricism  that  seems  to  fuse  with  the  way  Muhlfeld  apparently  played  his  instrument.  There 
is  a  caricature  by  Adolph  von  Menzel  made  during  the  first  performance  of  the  Clarinet 
Quintet  (one  of  the  other  works  composed  for  Muhlfeld)  that  shows  a  disheveled 
clarinetist,  his  hair  going  every  which  way,  playing  his  instrument  with  total  concentra- 
tion. The  drawing  is  inscribed  "Euterpe  herself  approaches."  Euterpe  was  the  muse  of 
lyric  poetry,  and  the  inscription  evokes  the  long-breathed  melodic  flow  of  these  seemingly 
relaxed  works.  (I  say  "seemingly  relaxed"  because,  despite  their  elegiac  character,  all  of 
them  are  built  with  a  motivic  tautness  achieved  by  few  composers.) 

With  the  F  minor  sonata,  as  always  in  Brahms,  the  structure  is  highly  refined  and 
intricate,  but  the  lyricism  flowers  in  the  composer's  treatment  of  the  viola  part,  which 
features  wide-ranging  leaps  within  a  lyrical  line  and  delicately  rapid  ornamental  turns  (in 
the  second  movement).  Both  of  these  features  are  especially  characteristic  of  the  clarinet, 
but  they  are  no  less  entrancing  on  the  viola.  At  the  beginning  the  piece  smolders  with 
suppressed  passion,  but  it  moves  through  gentle  pensive  thoughts  to  the  final  extrovert 
rondo. 

— S.L. 


Nancy  Bracken 


Bernard  Kadinoff 


Born  in  St.  Louis,  violinist  Nancy  Bracken 
studied  under  Ivan  Galamian  at  the  Curtis 
Institute  of  Music  and  later  at  the  University 
of  Buffalo  and  the  Eastman  School  of  Music. 
She  received  her  master's  degree  from  East- 
man in  1977  and  was  a  member  of  the  Cleve- 
land Orchestra  for  two  years  before  joining  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  1979.  Ms. 
Bracken  was  concertmaster  and  a  soloist  with 
the  Colorado  Philharmonic  for  two  summers 
and  played  first  violin  at  the  Aspen  and  Grand 
Teton  summer  festivals.  She  was  a  member  of 
the  Cambridge  String  Quartet  and  is  winner  of 
several  national  awards. 


Hsueh-Yung  Shen 


Born  in  1952  near  Washington,  D.C.,  Hsueh- 
Yung  Shen  began  studying  piano  at  age  six 
and  composition  at  eight.  His  earliest  piano 
teacher  was  his  aunt,  Tung  Kwong-Kwong, 
who  was  a  student  of  Artur  Schnabel;  while 
growing  up  in  Ithaca,  New  York,  he  also  stud- 
ied with  John  Kirkpatrick.  Most  of  Mr.  Shen's 
musical  training  was  in  composition:  his  prin- 
cipal teachers  were  Nadia  Boulanger  from 
1962  to  1966,  and  Leon  Kirchner  and  Lukas 
Foss  at  Harvard  University  from  1969  to 
1973.  He  received  his  D.M.A.  in  composition 
from  Stanford  University  in  1980,  and  he 
currently  teaches  music  theory  and  directs  the 
basic  piano  program  at  Harvard.  Mr.  Shen  is 
also  an  accomplished  timpanist/percussionist, 
having  studied  with  Frank  Epstein  in  Boston 
and  Anthony  Cirone  in  San  Francisco,  and  he 
freelances  in  the  Boston  area  in  that  capacity. 


BSO  violist  Bernard  Kadinoff  plays  a  Testore 
viola  which  was  owned  previously  by  the  emi- 
nent British  violist  Lionel  Tertis.  Before 
becoming  a  member  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  in  1951,  he  was  a  member  of  the 
NBC  Symphony  Orchestra  under  the  direction 
of  Arturo  Toscanini.  Born  in  New  York  City, 
Mr.  Kadinoff  began  violin  lessons  when  he  was 
six,  switching  to  viola  in  his  late  teens.  He  was 
educated  at  the  City  College  of  New  York  and 
at  the  Juilliard  School;  his  teachers  included 
Emanuel  Vardi,  Nicholas  Moldavan,  and 
Milton  Katims.  A  former  Wellesley  College 
faculty  member,  Mr.  Kadinoff  currently  teaches 
viola  and  chamber  music  at  Boston  University 
and  at  the  Boston  University  Tanglewood 
Institute.  He  has  made  recordings  of  contem- 
porary music  for  Deutsche  Grammophon,  and 
he  has  taken  part  in  the  Fairbanks  (Alaska) 
Music  Festival.  His  frequent  solo  and  recital 
performances  include  a  recent  concerto 
appearance  with  the  Boston  Pops  under  Erich 
Kunzel. 
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FIDUCIARY. 

Private  Trustees  in  Corporate  Form 

For  over  100  years  we  have 

devoted  complete  and  undi- 

vided attention  to  the  care 

and  management  of  property 

for  individuals  and  institu- 

tions. We  maintain  no  co- 

mingled  funds:  all  accounts 

are  handled  on  an  individual 

basis.  We  believe  that  con- 

tinuity of  administration  is 

essential  to  the  achievement 

of  established  objectives. 

Thus,  one  officer  is  assigned 

to  pay  close  attention  to  the 

client's  needs  and  goals,  and 

look  after  all  aspects  of  the 

client's  affairs. 
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FIDUCIARY 

BOSTON  TRUSTEES 

Fiduciary  Trust  Company 

175  Federal  Street,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02110 

Telephone  (617)  482-5270 

BSO 


NEA  to  BSO: 

$1  Million  Challenge  Grant 

The  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  announced 
on  10  October  that  it  has  awarded  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  a  challenge  grant  of 

million  to  augment  its  endowment.  In  order 
to  earn  the  full  amount  of  the  grant,  the  BSO 
must  raise  a  total  of  $3  million  in  new  endow- 
ment funds  within  the  next  three  years. 

In  responding  to  the  NEA's  generous  gift, 
JBSO  Board  President  Nelson  J.  Darling  com- 
mented: "We  are  extremely  pleased  that  the 
National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  has  shown  such 
strong  confidence  in  the  quality  of  the  orchestra 
and  the  support  of  its  friends.  This  is  the  largest 
grant  the  NEA  makes  available  to  a  symphony 
orchestra,  and  we  hope  that  the  BSO's  supporters 
will  respond  to  help  us  meet  this  challenge." 


Announcing  the 
BSO  Corporate 
Enrichment  Program 

A  new  and  exclusive  program  has  been  created 
to  enhance  the  awareness  and  appreciation  of  the 
BSO's  business  and  professional  donors,  offering 
a  unique  insider's  view  of  the  BSO  through  a 
series  of  educational  events.  This  series  of  three 
events  includes  an  evening  backstage  and 
onstage  at  Symphony  Hall  with  BSO  concert- 
master  Malcolm  Lowe  and  other  orchestra  mem- 
)ers  (5  November);  a  closed  rehearsal  with  guest 
conductor  Kurt  Masur  (27  February);  and  an 
evening  focusing  on  business  and  management 
aspects  of  the  orchestra  with  members  of  the 
orchestra's  senior  management  team  on  hand  to 
discuss  their  roles  (3  April).  Each  evening 
includes  cocktails  and  dinner  and  concludes  at 
about  9  p.m.  The  series  is  limited  to  only  30  BSO 
corporate  donors  and  their  spouses  at  $150  per 
person,  with  tickets  restricted  to  one  pair  per 
company.  For  further  information,  please  call 
Lric  Sanders,  BSO  Director  of  Corporate 
Development,  at  (617)  266-1492,  ext.  138. 


BSO  to  Receive 

$25,000  Challenge  Grant 

From  Major  Canadian  Corporation 

BSO  Board  President  Nelson  J.  Darling 
announced  last  month  that  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  has  been  chosen  to  receive  a  $25,000 
matching  grant  from  The  Manufacturers  Life 
Insurance  Company,  one  of  the  largest  insurance 
and  investment  companies  in  North  America. 
Manufacturers  Life  traditionally  makes  a  contri- 
bution to  an  organization  in  the  city  where  its 
annual  international  Board  meeting  is  held, 
Boston  this  year,  the  week  of  15  October. 

E.  Sydney  Jackson,  President  of  Manufac- 
turers Life,  commented:  "Our  company  has  been 
contributing  to  the  arts  for  many  decades,  and  it 
is  with  great  pride  that  we  are  able  to  help 
support  one  of  the  world's  finest  orchestras. 
I  have  great  admiration  for  the  Boston 
Symphony." 


BSO  Chamber  Preludes  in  the 
Cabot-Cahners  Room 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  reminds  its 
subscribers  that  once  again,  for  the  1984-85 
season,  members  of  the  orchestra  will  perform 
pre-symphony  chamber  recitals  in  the  Cabot- 
Cahners  Room  of  Symphony  Hall  prior  to 
selected  concerts  on  the  following  subscription 
series:  Saturday  'A';  Saturday  'B';  Thursday 
'10';  Tuesday  'B';  Tuesday  4C;  and  Thursday 
'A'. 

This  unique  series  of  chamber  music  programs 
offers  a  special  opportunity  for  subscribers  to 
become  acquainted  with  individual  members  of 
the  orchestra  while  enjoying  programs  designed 
as  artistic  complements  to  the  evening's  sym- 
phonic performance.  Subscribers  are  invited  to 
arrive  as  of  5:15  p.m.  and  may  purchase  cock- 
tails until  the  start  of  the  concert  at  6.  Following 
the  hour-long  performance,  a  catered  dinner, 
included  in  the  price  of  your  ticket,  is  served  in 
the  Cohen  Annex  with  plenty  of  time  for  com- 
fortable seating  for  the  8  p.m.  Boston  Symphony 
concert. 

Take  advantage  of  this  special  opportunity.  To 
find  out  more,  please  call  the  Subscription  Office 
at  (617)  266-1492. 


Introducing  the 
Boston  Symphony 
Association  of  Volunteers 

After  nearly  three  years  of  planning,  the  new 
Boston  Symphony  Association  of  Volunteers 
became  a  reality  this  past  summer.  The  new 
Association  of  more  than  1,000  men  and  women 
was  formed  by  the  merger  of  the  BSO  Council 
and  Junior  Council  as  well  as  the  New  York, 
Rhode  Island,  and  Tanglewood  councils. 

The  Boston  Symphony's  1984-85  season — 
the  first  year  of  the  BSAV — will  find  Association 
members  actively  engaged  in  many  projects. 
Opening  Night,  Pre-Symphony  Luncheons  and 
Suppers,  the  Holiday  Gift  Shop,  Symphony  Mint 
sales,  "A  Salute  to  Symphony"  (formerly  the 
Musical  Marathon),  and  the  Opening  Night  of 
the  Boston  Pops'  100th  Birthday  Season  in 
1985 — these  are  just  a  few  of  the  projects  to 
which  Association  members  will  devote  their 
energy  during  the  year. 

Those  interested  in  becoming  members  of  the 
new  Boston  Symphony  Association  of  Volun- 
teers— both  men  and  women — may  call  the  Vol- 
unteer Office,  Symphony  Hall,  (617)  266-1492, 
ext.  178,  for  further  information. 

BSO  Gifts 

The  BSO  "Holiday"  Gift  Shop  will  be  open  from 
Tuesday,  6  November  through  the  week  of 
Christmas  Pops.  Located  on  Symphony  Hall's 
main  floor  in  the  Huntington  Avenue  lobby  near 
the  entrance  to  the  Cohen  Annex,  the  shop  will 
offer  a  wide  selection  of  new  and  popular  BSO 
gift  items.  New  items  include  a  high-flying  BSO 
kite,  fashion  suspenders  with  a  piano  motif,  and  a 
"Tea  and  Symphony"  tea  cozy. 

The  now  famous  Symphony  Mint  and  Bark — 
made  especially  for  the  BSO  by  Harbor  Sweets  of 
Marblehead,  and  the  inspiration  for  similar 
offerings  by  other  orchestras  throughout  the 
country — will  be  available  again  this  year.  So, 
too,  will  be  "The  Orchestra  Book,"  the  Boston 
Symphony  Cookbook,  and  the  Symphony  Tin 
(empty  or  with  mints).  The  Symphony  Mint 
Counter  is  located  on  the  main  floor  in  the 
Massachusetts  Avenue  corridor. 

Plan  to  visit  the  Holiday  Gift  Shop  and  the 
Symphony  Mint  Counter.  Take  advantage  of 
these  great  gift  ideas  for  friends  and  yourself  .  .  . 
and  benefit  the  BSO. 


"Behind  the  Scenes  at  the  BSO" 

and 

"Stage  Door  Lectures" 
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These  popular  luncheon  series  will  once  again  be 
presented  prior  to  Friday-afternoon  concerts  dur- 
ing the  1984-85  season. 

"Stage  Door  Lectures"  feature  Luise 
Vosgerchian  speaking  on  a  variety  of  topics: 

26  October,  "Musical  Bridges";  7  December, 
"Relating  to  Words";  8  March,  "Melodies  and 
Themes";  26  April,  "Past  Influences  on  the 
Present." 

"Behind  the  Scenes  at  the  BSO"  will  feature 
informal  talks:  19  October,  John  Oliver,  con- 
ductor of  the  Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus; 
30  November,  Nancy  Mathis  DiNovo,  BSO 
violinist;  22  February,  William  Moyer,  Orchestra 
Personnel  Manager;  12  April,  Leslie  Martin,  BSC 
bass  player. 

A  series  ticket  for  "Stage  Door  Lectures"  or 
"Behind  the  Scenes  at  the  BSO"  is  $40;  single 
events  are  $12.  The  doors  of  the  Cohen  Annex 
open  at  11:45  a.m.  for  wine  and  cheese;  the 
luncheon  and  talk  begin  at  12:15.  Both  these 
series  are  sponsored  by  the  Boston  Symphony 
Association  of  Volunteers.  For  information  and 
reservations,  call  the  Volunteer  Office,  (617) 
266-1492,  ext.  178. 

WGBH  Intermission  Features  on  the  Air 

WGBH  radio  personality  Ron  Delia  Chiesa  con- 
ducts interviews  with  Boston  Symphony  staff  and 
orchestra  members  throughout  the  1984-85  sea- 
son. These  interviews  are  aired  as  intermission 
features  during  the  Friday-afternoon  and 
Saturday-night  BSO  concerts  broadcast  live  by 
WGBH-FM-89.7.  Coming  up:  special  guest  Bra( 
Spear,  general  manager  of  WGBH  Radio,  12  anc 
13  October;  BSO  Director  of  Volunteers  Diane 
Greer  Smart  on  19  and  20  October;  BSO  Direc- 
tor of  Publications  Steven  Ledbetter  on  26  and 

27  October;  and  BSO  Volunteer  Association 
Vice-President  Mark  Tishler  on  2  and  3 
November. 

With  Thanks 

We  wish  to  give  special  thanks  to  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Arts  and  the  Massachusetts 
Council  on  the  Arts  and  Humanities  for  their 
continued  support  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra. 
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"Pre-Symphony  Suppers" 

Also  sponsored  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Asso- 
ciation of  Volunteers  are  the  "Pre-Symphony 
Suppers,"  a  three-event  series  featuring  mem- 
bers of  the  orchestra  and  preceding  the  Tuesday 
and  Thursday  subscription  series. 

The  dates  this  year  are:  Thursday  '10':  8 
November,  24  January,  11  April;  Thursday  'A': 
21  November,  6  December,  18  April;  Thursday 
IT:  17  January,  7  March,  4  April;  Tuesday  'B': 
27  November,  8  January,  5  March;  Tuesday  CC: 
6  November,  11  December,  26  February.  A  la 
carte  bar  opens  in  the  Cohen  Annex  at  5:30 
p.m.,  with  the  buffet  supper  and  talk  beginning  at 
6:30.  Each  series  is  $40;  single  tickets  are 
$15.50.  For  information  and  reservations,  please 
call  the  Volunteer  Office  at  (617)  266-1492, 
ext.  178. 


Planned  Giving  Seminars 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's  Development 
Office  has  once  again  scheduled  a  series  of 
planned  giving  seminars  to  be  conducted  by  con- 
sultant John  Brown  during  the  1984-85  fiscal 
year.  Topics  to  be  discussed  will  include  securities 
(31  October),  life  insurance  (19  November),  real 
estate  (21  January),  tangible  personal  property 
(28  February),  wills  and  bequests  (19  March), 
and  specialty  items  such  as  royalty  interests  and 
limited  partnerships  (29  April).  In  addition  to 
these  seminars,  Mr.  Brown  will  be  available  to 
meet  with  prospects  and  to  work  with  members 
of  the  Development  Office  staff.  For  further 
information,  please  contact  Joyce  Serwitz, 
Assistant  Director  of  Development,  at 
(617)  266-1492,  ext.  132. 

Acknowledging  Bequests 

Over  the  years,  many  people  have  supported  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  with  gifts  through  a 
bequest.  The  BSO  plans  to  recognize  these 
thoughtful  and  generous  donors  and,  in  the  inter- 
est of  accuracy,  would  appreciate  your  assis- 
tance. If  you  know  of  someone  who  has  provided 
a  gift  for  the  Symphony  through  a  bequest,  we 
would  appreciate  hearing  from  you.  Please  write 
or  telephone  Joyce  Serwitz  in  the  Development 
Office  at  Symphony  Hall,  (617)  266-1492,  with 
any  particulars  which  might  help  us  with  this 
recognition  program.  Thank  you! 


BSO  Members 
In  Concert 

BSO  principal  oboe  Ralph  Gomberg  will 
appear  in  recital  with  harpsichordist  Mark  Kroll 
on  Friday,  2  November  at  8  p.m.  at  St.  John's 
Church,  59  Devens  Street  in  Charlestown.  The 
program  will  include  sonatas  of  Telemann,  Han- 
del, and  Vivaldi.  Tickets  benefiting  the  Charles- 
town  Preservation  Society  are  $7  by  mail  from 
C.P.S.,  Box  201,  Charlestown,  MA  02129,  or  at 
the  door.  For  further  information,  please  call 
241-7848  or,  evenings,  241-8185. 

BSO  cellist  Ronald  Feldman  leads  the  Mystic 
Valley  Orchestra,  of  which  he  is  music  director, 
in  a  program  including  the  Mendelssohn  Wed- 
ding March,  Mozart's  Sinfonia  concertante  in 
E-flat  for  violin  and  viola,  K.364,  and  the 
Dvorak  Symphony  No.  8.  Soloists  in  the  Mozart 
are  BSO  violinist  Jennie  Shames  and  BSO  assis- 
tant principal  violist  Patricia  McCarty.  There  will 
be  two  performances:  on  Sunday,  11  November 
at  3  p.m.  at  Dwight  Hall,  100  State  Street, 
Framingham  College,  and  on  Saturday,  17 
November  at  8  p.m.  at  Cary  Hall,  1605  Massa- 
chusetts Avenue  in  Lexington.  For  ticket  infor- 
mation, please  call  924-4939. 

Art  Exhibits  in  the 
Cabot-Cahners  Room 

Once  again  this  year,  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  is  pleased  to  announce  that  a  variety 
of  Boston-area  galleries,  museums,  schools,  and 
non-profit  artists'  organizations  will  display  their 
work  in  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room  on  the  first- 
balcony  level  of  Symphony  Hall.  During  the  first 
months  of  the  season,  the  following  organizations 
will  be  represented:  Kezar  Gallery  (8  October- 
5  November);  Thomas  Segal  Gallery  (5  Novem- 
ber-3  December);  Clark  Gallery  of  Lincoln 
(3  December- 2  January). 

BSO  Guests  on 
"Morning  Pro  Musica" 

Robert  L.  Lurtsema's  interviews  with  BSO  guest 
artists  continue  this  year  on  WGBH-FM-89.7's 
Morning  Pro  Musica.  Coming  up:  guest  con- 
ductor David  Zinman  on  Thursday,  1  November 
at  11;  guest  conductor  Yoel  Levi  on  Monday, 
5  November  at  11;  and  guitarist  Manuel 
Barrueco  on  Monday,  26  November  at  11. 


Seiji  Ozawa 
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The  1984-85  season  is  Seiji  Ozawa's  twelfth 
as  music  director  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra.  In  the  fall  of  1973  he  became  the 
orchestra's  thirteenth  music  director  since  it 
was  founded  in  1881. 

Born  in  1935  in  Shenyang,  China,  to 
Japanese  parents,  Mr.  Ozawa  studied  both 
Western  and  Oriental  music  as  a  child  and 
later  graduated  from  Tokyo's  Toho  School  of 
Music  with  first  prizes  in  composition  and  con- 
ducting. In  the  fall  of  1959  he  won  first  prize 
at  the  International  Competition  of  Orchestra 
Conductors,  Besancon,  France.  Charles 
Munch,  then  music  director  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  and  a  judge  at  the  competition, 
invited  him  to  Tanglewood,  where  in  1960  he 
won  the  Koussevitzky  Prize  for  outstanding 
student  conductor,  the  highest  honor  awarded 
by  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  (now  the 
Tanglewood  Music  Center). 

While  working  with  Herbert  von  Karajan  in 
West  Berlin,  Mr.  Ozawa  came  to  the  attention 
of  Leonard  Bernstein,  whom  he  accompanied 
on  the  New  York  Philharmonic's  spring  1961 


Japan  tour,  and  he  was  made  an  assistant 
conductor  of  that  orchestra  for  the  1961-62 
season.  His  first  professional  concert 
appearance  in  North  America  came  in  Janu- 
ary 1962  with  the  San  Francisco  Symphony 
Orchestra.  He  was  music  director  of  the 
Chicago  Symphony's  Ravinia  Festival  for  five 
summers  beginning  in  1964,  and  music 
director  for  four  seasons  of  the  Toronto  Sym- 
phony Orchestra,  a  post  he  relinquished  at  the 
end  of  the  1968-69  season. 

Seiji  Ozawa  first  conducted  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony in  Symphony  Hall  in  January  1968;  he 
had  previously  appeared  with  the  orchestra  for 
four  summers  at  Tanglewood,  where  he 
became  an  artistic  director  in  1970.  In 
December  1970  he  began  his  inaugural  season 
as  conductor  and  music  director  of  the  San 
Francisco  Symphony  Orchestra.  The  music 
directorship  of  the  Boston  Symphony  followed 
in  1973,  and  Mr.  Ozawa  resigned  his  San 
Francisco  position  in  the  spring  of  1976,  serv- 
ing as  music  advisor  there  for  the  1976-77 
season. 
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As  music  director  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra,  Mr.  Ozawa  has  strengthened  the 
orchestra's  reputation  internationally  as  well 
as  at  home,  beginning  with  concerts  on  the 
BSO's  1976  European  tour  and,  in  March 
1978,  on  a  nine-city  tour  of  Japan.  At  the 
invitation  of  the  Chinese  government,  Mr. 
Ozawa  then  spent  a  week  working  with  the 
Peking  Central  Philharmonic  Orchestra;  a 
year  later,  in  March  1979,  he  returned  to 
China  with  the  entire  Boston  Symphony  for 
a  significant  musical  and  cultural  exchange 
entailing  coaching,  study,  and  discussion  ses- 
sions with  Chinese  musicians,  as  well  as  con- 
cert performances.  Also  in  1979,  Mr.  Ozawa 
led  the  orchestra  on  its  first  tour  devoted 
exclusively  to  appearances  at  the  major  music 
festivals  of  Europe.  Seiji  Ozawa  and  the  Boston 
Symphony  celebrated  the  orchestra's  one- 
hundredth  birthday  with  a  fourteen-city  Amer- 
ican tour  in  March  1981  and  an  international 
tour  to  Japan,  France,  Germany,  Austria,  and 
England  in  October/ November  that  same 
year.  Most  recently,  in  August/September 
1984,  Mr.  Ozawa  led  the  orchestra  in  a  two- 
and-one-half-week,  eleven-concert  tour  which 
included  appearances  at  the  music  festivals  of 
Edinburgh,  London,  Salzburg,  Lucerne,  and 
Berlin,  as  well  as  performances  in  Munich, 
Hamburg,  and  Amsterdam. 

Mr.  Ozawa  pursues  an  active  international 
career.  He  appears  regularly  with  the  Berlin 
Philharmonic,  the  Orchestre  de  Paris,  the 
French  National  Radio  Orchestra,  the  Vienna 
Philharmonic,  the  Philharmonia  of  London, 
and  the  New  Japan  Philharmonic.  His  operatic 
credits  include  Salzburg,  London's  Royal 
Opera  at  Covent  Garden,  La  Scala  in  Milan, 
and  the  Paris  Opera,  where  he  conducted  the 


world  premiere  of  Olivier  Messiaen's  opera 
St.  Francis  ofAssisi  in  November  1983. 
Messiaen's  opera  was  subsequently  awarded 
the  Grand  Prix  de  la  Critique  1984  in  the 
category  of  French  world  premieres. 

Mr.  Ozawa  has  won  an  Emmy  for  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's  "Evening  at 
Symphony"  television  series.  His  award- 
winning  recordings  include  Berlioz's  Romeo  et 
Juliette,  Schoenberg's  Gurrelieder,  and  the 
Berg  and  Stravinsky  violin  concertos  with 
Itzhak  Perlman.  Other  recordings  with  the 
orchestra  include,  for  Philips,  Richard 
Strauss's  Also  sprach  Zarathustra  and  Ein 
Heldenleben,  Stravinsky's  Le  Sacre  du 
printemps,  Hoist's  The  Planets,  and  Mahler's 
Symphony  No.  8,  the  Symphony  of  a  Thou- 
sand. For  CBS,  he  has  recorded  music  of 
Ravel,  Berlioz,  and  Debussy  with  mezzo- 
soprano  Frederica  von  Stade  and  the  Men- 
delssohn Violin  Concerto  with  Isaac  Stern.  For 
Telarc,  he  has  recorded  the  complete  cycle  of 
Beethoven  piano  concertos  and  the  Choral 
Fantasy  with  Rudolf  Serkin.  Mr.  Ozawa  and 
the  orchestra  have  recorded  three  of  the 
works  commissioned  by  the  BSO  for  its  cen- 
tennial: Roger  Sessions's  Pulitzer  Prize- 
winning  Concerto  for  Orchestra  and  Andrzej 
Panufnik's  Sinfonia  Votiva  are  available  on 
Hyperion  records,  and  Peter  Lieberson's 
Piano  Concerto  has  been  taped  for  New  World 
records  with  soloist  Peter  Serkin.  For  Angel/ 
EMI,  he  and  the  orchestra  have  recorded 
Stravinsky's  Firebird  and,  with  soloist  Itzhak 
Perlman,  the  violin  concertos  of  Earl  Kim  and 
Robert  Starer.  Mr.  Ozawa  holds  honorary  Doc- 
tor of  Music  degrees  from  the  University  of 
Massachusetts  and  the  New  England  Conser- 
vatory of  Music. 
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Available  at  participating  Baldwin  dealers, 

the  Kennedy  Studios,  the  Harvard  Coop,  and 

the  Artist  Works  (B.U.  book  store) 

Baldwin  is  the  Official  Piano  of  the  Boston  Symphom 
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Music  Directorship  endowed  by 
John  Moors  Cabot 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY 

ORCHESTRA 

1984/85 

First  Violins 

Malcolm  Lowe 

Concertmaster 
Charles  Munch  chair 

Emanuel  Borok 

Assistant  Concertmaster 
Helen  Horner  Mclntyre  chair 

Max  Hobart 

Robert  L.  Beal,  and 

Enid  and  Bruce  A.  Beal  chair 

Cecylia  Arzewski 

Edward  and  Bertha  C.  Rose  chair 

Bo  Youp  Hwang 

John  and  Dorothy  Wilson  chair 

Max  Winder 
Harry  Dickson 

Forrest  Foster  Collier  chair 

Gottfried  Wilfinger 
Fredy  Ostrovsky 
Leo  Panasevich 

Carolyn  and  George  Rowland  chair 

Sheldon  Rotenberg 

Muriel  C.  Kasdon  and 
Marjorie  C.  Paley  chair 

Alfred  Schneider 
Raymond  Sird 
Ikuko  Mizuno 
Amnon  Levy 

Second  Violins 

Marylou  Speaker  Churchill 

Fahnestock  chair 

Vyacheslav  Uritsky 

Charlotte  and  Irving  W.  Rabb  chair 

Ronald  Knudsen 
Joseph  McGauley 
Leonard  Moss 
Laszlo  Nagy 
Michael  Vitale 
Harvey  Seigel 
Jerome  Rosen 
Sheila  Fiekowsky 
Gerald  Elias 
Ronan  Lefkowitz 
Nancy  Bracken 
Joel  Smirnoff 
Jennie  Shames 
Nisanne  Lowe 
Aza  Raykhtsaum 
Nancy  Mathis  DiNovo 

*  Participating  in  a  system  of  rotated 
seating  within  each  string  section. 


Violas 

Burton  Fine 

Charles  S.  Dana  chair 

Patricia  McCarty 
Anne  Stoneman  chair 

Ronald  Wilkison 
Robert  Barnes 
Jerome  Lipson 
Bernard  Kadinoff 
Joseph  Pietropaolo 
Michael  Zaretsky 
Marc  Jeanneret 
Betty  Benthin 

*  Lila  Brown 

*  Mark  Ludwig 

Cellos 

Jules  Eskin 

Philip  R.  Allen  chair 

Martha  Babcock 

Vernon  and  Marion  Alden  chair 

Mischa  Nieland 

Esther  S.  and  Joseph  M.  Shapiro  chair 
Jerome  Patterson 

*  Robert  Ripley 
Luis  Leguia 
Carol  Procter 
Ronald  Feldman 

*  Joel  Moerschel 

*  Jonathan  Miller 

*  Sato  Knudsen 

Basses 

Edwin  Barker 

Harold  D.  Hodgkinson  chair 

Lawrence  Wolfe 

Maria  Stata  chair 

Joseph  Hearne 
Bela  Wurtzler 
Leslie  Martin 
John  Salkowski 
John  Barwicki 

*  Robert  Olson 

*  James  Orleans 

Flutes 

Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer 

Walter  Piston  chair 

Fenwick  Smith 

Myra  and  Robert  Kraft  chair 

Leone  Buyse 

Piccolo 

Lois  Schaefer 

Evelyn  and  C.  Charles  Marran  chair 

Oboes 

Ralph  Gomberg 

Mildred  B.  Remis  chair 

Wayne  Rapier 
Alfred  Genovese 

English  Horn 

Laurence  Thorstenberg 

Phyllis  Knight  Beranek  chair 

Clarinets 

Harold  Wright 

Ann  S.M.  Banks  chair 


Thomas  Martin 
Peter  Hadcock 

E-flat  Clarinet 

Bass  Clarinet 

Craig  Nordstrom 

Bassoons 

Sherman  Walt 

Edward  A.  Taft  chair 

Roland  Small 
Matthew  Ruggiero 

Contrabassoon 

Richard  Plaster 

Horns 

Charles  Kavalovski 

Helen  SagoffSlosberg  chair 

Richard  Sebring 
Daniel  Katzen 
Jay  Wadenpfuhl 
Richard  Mackey 
Jonathan  Menkis 

Trumpets 

Charles  Schlueter 

Roger  Louis  Voisin  chair 

Andre  Come 
Charles  Daval 
Peter  Chapman 

Trombones 

Ronald  Barron 

J. P.  and  Mary  B.  Barger  chair 

Norman  Bolter 
Gordon  Hallberg 

Tuba 

Chester  Schmitz 

Margaret  and  William  C. 
Rousseau  chair 

Timpani 

Everett  Firth 

Sylvia  Shippen  Wells  chair 

Percussion 

Charles  Smith 
Arthur  Press 

Assistant  Timpanist 

Thomas  Gauger 
Frank  Epstein 

Harp 

Ann  Hobson  Pilot 

Willona  Henderson  Sinclair  chair 

Personnel  Managers 

William  Moyer 
Harry  Shapiro 

Librarians 

William  Shisler 
James  Harper 

Stage  Manager 

Position  endowed  by 
Angelica  Lloyd  Clagett 

Alfred  Robison 

Stage  Coordinator 

Cleveland  Morrison 


How  to  conduct  yourself 
on  Friday  night. 

Aficionados  of  classical  music  can  enjoy 

the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  every  Friday  night 

at  9  o'clock  on  WCRB 102. 5  FM.  Sponsored 

in  part  by  Honeywell. 

Honeywell 
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A  Brief  History  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 


For  many  years,  philanthropist,  Civil  War 
veteran,  and  amateur  musician  Henry  Lee 
Higginson  dreamed  of  founding  a  great  and 
permanent  orchestra  in  his  home  town  of 
Boston.  His  vision  approached  reality  in  the 
spring  of  1881,  and  on  22  October  that  year 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's  inaugural 
concert  took  place  under  the  direction  of  con- 
ductor Georg  Henschel.  For  nearly  twenty 
years,  symphony  concerts  were  held  in  the  old 
Boston  Music  Hall;  Symphony  Hall,  the 
orchestra's  present  home,  and  one  of  the 
world's  most  highly  regarded  concert  halls, 
was  opened  in  1900.  Henschel  was  succeeded 
by  a  series  of  German-born  and  -trained  con- 
ductors— Wilhelm  Gericke,  Arthur  Nikisch, 
Emil  Paur,  and  Max  Fiedler — culminating  in 
the  appointment  of  the  legendary  Karl  Muck, 
who  served  two  tenures  as  music  director, 
1906-08  and  1912-18.  Meanwhile,  in  July 
1885,  the  musicians  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
had  given  their  first  "Promenade"  concert, 
offering  both  music  and  refreshments,  and 


fulfilling  Major  Higginson's  wish  to  give 
"concerts  of  a  lighter  kind  of  music."  These 
concerts,  soon  to  be  given  in  the  springtime 
and  renamed  first  "Popular"  and  then 
"Pops,"  fast  became  a  tradition. 

During  the  orchestra's  first  decades,  there 
were  striking  moves  toward  expansion.  In 
1915,  the  orchestra  made  its  first  transconti- 
nental trip,  playing  thirteen  concerts  at  the 
Panama-Pacific  Exposition  in  San  Francisco. 
Becording,  begun  with  RCA  in  the  pioneering 
days  of  1917,  continued  with  increasing  fre- 
quency, as  did  radio  broadcasts  of  concerts. 
The  character  of  the  Boston  Symphony  was 
greatly  changed  in  1918,  when  Henri  Rabaud 
was  engaged  as  conductor;  he  was  succeeded 
the  following  season  by  Pierre  Monteux.  These 
appointments  marked  the  beginning  of  a 
French-oriented  tradition  which  would  be 
maintained,  even  during  the  Russian-born 
Serge  Koussevitzky's  time,  with  the  employ- 
ment of  many  French-trained  musicians. 


The  first  photograph,  actually  a  collage,  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  under  Georg 
Henschel,  taken  1882 
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Henry  Lee  Higginson 


Georg  Henschel 


The  Koussevitzky  era  began  in  1924.  His 
extraordinary  musicianship  and  electric  per-  * 
sonality  proved  so  enduring  that  he  served  an 
unprecedented  term  of  twenty-five  years.  In 
1936,  Koussevitzky  led  the  orchestra's  first 
concerts  in  the  Berkshires,  and  a  year  later  he 
and  the  players  took  up  annual  summer  resi- 
dence at  Tangle  wood.  Koussevitzky  passion- 
ately shared  Major  Higginson's  dream  of  "a 
good  honest  school  for  musicians,"  and  in 
1940  that  dream  was  realized  with  the  found- 
ing at  Tanglewood  of  the  Berkshire  Music 
Center,  a  unique  summer  music  academy  for 
young  artists.  To  broaden  public  awareness  of 
the  Music  Center's  activities  at  Tanglewood, 
the  Berkshire  Music  Center  will  be  known  as 
the  Tanglewood  Music  Center  beginning  with 
the  1985  session. 

Expansion  continued  in  other  areas  as  well. 
In  1929  the  free  Esplanade  concerts  on  the 
Charles  River  in  Boston  were  inaugurated  by 
Arthur  Fiedler,  who  had  been  a  member  of  the 
orchestra  since  1915  and  who  in  1930  became 
the  eighteenth  conductor  of  the  Boston  Pops,  a 
post  he  would  hold  for  half  a  century,  to  be 
succeeded  by  John  Williams  in  1980.  The 
Boston  Pops  will  celebrate  its  hundredth  birth- 
day in  1985  under  Mr.  Williams's  baton. 

Charles  Munch  followed  Koussevitzky  as 
music  director  in  1949.  Munch  continued 
Koussevitzky's  practice  of  supporting  contem- 
porary composers  and  introduced  much  music 
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Serge  Koussevitzky 


from  the  French  repertory  to  this  country. 
During  his  tenure,  the  orchestra  toured  abroad 
for  the  first  time,  and  its  continuing  series  of 
Youth  Concerts  was  initiated.  Erich  Leinsdorf 
began  his  seven-year  term  as  music  director  in 
1962.  Leinsdorf  presented  numerous  pre- 
mieres, restored  many  forgotten  and  neglected 
works  to  the  repertory,  and,  like  his  two  prede- 
cessors, made  many  recordings  for  RCA;  in 
addition,  many  concerts  were  televised  under 
his  direction.  Leinsdorf  was  also  an  energetic 
director  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center,  and 
under  his  leadership  a  full-tuition  fellowship 
program  was  established.  Also  during  these 
years,  the  Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Players 
were  founded,  in  1964;  they  are  the  world's 
only  permanent  chamber  ensemble  made  up  of 
a  major  symphony  orchestra's  principal  play- 
ers. William  Steinberg  succeeded  Leinsdorf  in 
1969.  He  conducted  several  American  and 
world  premieres,  made  recordings  for 
Deutsche  Grammophon  and  RCA,  appeared 
regularly  on  television,  led  the  1971  European 
tour,  and  directed  concerts  on  the  east  coast, 
in  the  south,  and  in  the  mid-west. 

Seiji  Ozawa,  an  artistic  director  of  the 
Berkshire  Festival  since  1970,  became  the 
orchestra's  thirteenth  music  director  in  the  fall 
of  1973,  following  a  year  as  music  advisor. 
Now  in  his  twelfth  year  as  music  director,  Mr. 
Ozawa  has  continued  to  solidify  the  orchestra's 
reputation  at  home  and  abroad,  and  his  pro- 


gram of  centennial  commissions — from 
Sandor  Balassa,  Leonard  Bernstein,  John 
Corigliano,  Peter  Maxwell  Davies,  John 
Harbison,  Leon  Kirchner,  Peter  Lieberson, 
Donald  Martino,  Andrzej  Panufnik,  Roger 
Sessions,  Sir  Michael  Tippett,  and  Oily 
Wilson — on  the  occasion  of  the  orchestra's 
hundredth  birthday  has  reaffirmed  the  orches- 
tra's commitment  to  new  music.  Under  his 
direction,  the  orchestra  has  also  expanded  its 
recording  activities  to  include  releases  on  the 
Philips,  Telarc,  CBS,  Angel/EMI,  Hyperion, 
and  New  World  labels. 

From  its  earliest  days,  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  has  stood  for  imagination, 
enterprise,  and  the  highest  attainable  stan- 
dards. Today,  the  Boston  Symphony  Orches- 
tra, Inc.,  presents  more  than  250  concerts 
annually.  Attended  by  a  live  audience  of  nearly 
1.5  million,  the  orchestra's  performances  are 
heard  by  a  vast  national  and  international 
audience  through  the  media  of  radio,  tele- 
vision, and  recordings.  Its  annual  budget  has 
grown  from  Higginson's  projected  $115,000 
to  more  than  $20  million.  Its  preeminent  posi- 
tion in  the  world  of  music  is  due  not  only  to  the 
support  of  its  audiences  but  also  to  grants  from 
the  federal  and  state  governments,  and  to  the 
generosity  of  many  foundations,  businesses, 
and  individuals.  It  is  an  ensemble  that  has 
richly  fulfilled  Higginson's  vision  of  a  great 
and  permanent  orchestra  in  Boston. 


Charles  Munch 


Erich  Leinsdorf 

William  Steinberg 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 

One  Hundred  and  Fourth  Season,  1984-85 


Tuesday,  23  October  at  8 
SEIJI  OZAWA  conducting 


BOSTON 

SYMPHONY 

ORCHESTRA 

SEIJI  OZAWA  y$ 

I       Music  Director     fjT ,' 


BRAHMS 


STRAUSS 


Serenade  No.  1  in  D,  Opus  1 1 

Allegro  molto 

Scherzo:  Allegro  non  troppo 

Adagio  non  troppo 

Menuetto  I;  Menuetto  II 

Scherzo:  Allegro 

Rondo:  Allegro 


INTERMISSION 


Don  Quixote,  Fantastic  variations  on  a  theme 
of  knightly  character,  Opus  35 

Introduction — 

Theme  and  variations — 

Finale 

YO-YO  MA,  cello 
BURTON  FINE,  viola 


Tonight's  concert  will  end  about  9:50. 

Philips,  Telarc,  CBS,  Deutsche  Grammophon,  Angel/EMI,  New  World,  Hyperion,  and  RCA  records 

Baldwin  piano 

Please  be  sure  the  electronic  signal  on  your  watch  or  pager  is  switched  off 
during  the  concert. 
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Tuesday  4C 


inA 


LOCATION 

The  Fairways  at  Chestnut  Hill  gives  you  downtown  Boston  from  the 
perfect  vantage  point:  within  sight  and  within  a  15-minute  drive.  You'll 
also  have  a  bricked  terrace  and  a  balcony  overlooking  a  golf  course, 
where  you  can  relax  and  look  back  on  the  day's  accomplishments. 

Sitting  pretty  is  just  one  of  the  advantages  of  owning  a  home  at 
The  Fairways.  We  invite  you  to  come  view  all  the  others. 

Two-bedroom  townhowes  with  study  from  $285,000.  Furnished  models  open  12-5 

seven  days  a  week,  or  by  appointment  From  Centre  Street  in  Newton  go  east 

on  Commonwealth  Avenue,  left  on  Hammond  Street  which  becomes  Woodchester 

Drive  which,  in  turn,  becomes  Algonquin  Road 

The  Fairways 

AT  CHESTNUT  HILL 


85  Algonquin  Road  Newton  (617)965-8988 


Marketed  by: 


The  Condominium  Collaborative,  Inc. 


say 


bfH 
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Johannes  Brahms 

Serenade  No.  1  in  D,  Opus  11 

Johannes  Brahms  was  born  in  Ham- 
burg, Germany,  on  7  May  1833  and 
died  in  Vienna  on  3  April  1897.  The 
Serenade  first  appeared  in  1858  as  a 
nonet  for  flute,  two  clarinets,  horn,  bas- 
soon, and  strings.  Brahms  twice 
expanded  the  work  later,  first  to  scoring 
for  chamber  orchestra,  then  for  full 
orchestra,  the  only  form  in  which  it 
survives  today  This  final  version  was 
first  performed  in  Hamburg  under  the 
direction  of  Joseph  Joachim  on  3  March 
1860.  Theodore  Thomas  led  the  New 
York  Symphony  in  the  American  pre- 
miere at  Steinway  Hall  on  29  May 
1873.  Georg  Henschel  introduced  the 
Serenade  to  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra 's  repertory  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  season,  on  27  and  28  October 
1882.  It  has  also  been  performed  here  under  the  direction  ofEmil  Paur,  Wilhelm 
Gericke,  Max  Fiedler  (Menuetto  only),  Charles  Munch  (omitting  the  third  and  fourth 
movements),  and  Seiji  Ozawa.  The  most  recent  performances  have  been  at  Tangle- 
wood,  under  the  direction  ofOtmar  Suitner  in  July  1982  and  of  Seiji  Ozawa  in  July 
1984.  The  orchestra  also  played  the  work  under  Ozawa  in  Edinburgh,  Munich, 
Berlin,  and  Amsterdam  this  past  August  and  September.  The  Serenade  is  scored  for 
flutes,  oboes,  clarinets,  and  bassoons  in  pairs,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  timpani,  and 
strings. 

The  title  "Serenade"  that  Brahms  gave  to  the  piece  eventually  published  as  his  Opus  11 
hints  at  some  of  the  history  behind  the  work.  During  two  fruitful  years  spent  at  the  ducal 
court  of  Detmold,  Brahms  had  the  opportunity  to  hear  a  great  many  examples  of  that 
lighter  sort  of  entertainment  music  turned  out  by  Mozart  under  such  headings  as  cassa- 
tion, serenade,  or  divertimento.  The  wind  players  of  Prince  Leopold's  band  demonstrated 
in  these  works  the  varied  possibilities  of  the  style;  in  homage  to  the  older  master  and  as  an 
expression  of  his  gratitude  for  their  playing,  Brahms  composed  a  large  chamber  work  of 
the  serenade  type  for  nine  instruments,  five  winds  and  four  strings. 

As  always  in  that  period,  he  showed  his  newly  completed  works  to  his  good  friend,  the 
violinist,  conductor,  and  composer  Joseph  Joachim.  Joachim  opined  that  the  nonet  should 
really  be  expanded  for  chamber  orchestra.  Brahms  took  his  advice — unfortunately 
destroying  the  original  version  in  the  process.  The  first  performance  of  the  enlarged  score 
took  place  at  a  court  concert  in  Detmold.  A  public  performance  in  Hamburg  on  28  March 
1859  was  unfavorably  received.  As  one  of  the  papers  reported,  "If  Brahms  will  learn  to 
say  what  is  in  his  heart  plainly  and  straightforwardly,  and  not  go  out  of  his  way  to  cut 
strange  capers,  the  public  will  endorse  Schumann's  hopes  and  the  laity  will  be  able  to 
understand  what  it  is  that  professional  musicians  prize  so  highly  in  his  works."  That  early 
review  was  characteristic  of  much  of  the  reaction  to  Brahms's  music  in  the  coming 
years — prized  by  a  select  group  of  connoisseurs,  considered  overly  complex  and  difficult 
by  the  average  music -lover. 

In  any  case,  it  was  apparently  after  the  Hamburg  performance  that  Brahms  decided 
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DECEMBER  17,  1984 

Give  your  company  an  early  Christmas  present  by  treating  your 

management,  employees,  customers,  vendors,  and 
friends  to  a  special  evening  at  Pops  in  a  unique  holiday  program. 

This  program  will  be  available  to  only  130  businesses  and 
professional  organizations  at  $2,000  per  company  and  will  include 

a  total  of  16  table  and  balcony  seats,  complete  with  holiday 

drinks  and  a  gourmet  picnic  supper.  A  special  program  book  will 

also  be  produced  for  this  event. 

For  information  on  "A  Company  Christmas  at  Pops": 

Call  James  F.  Cleary,  Managing  Director,  Blyth  Eastman  Paine 

Webber  Inc.  (423-8331);  Chet  Krentzman,  President, 

Advanced  Management  Associates  (332-3141); 

Malcolm  Sherman,  President,  Zayre  Stores  (620-5000);  or 

Eric  Sanders,  BSO  Director  of  Corporate  Development  (266-1492). 
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once  again  to  enlarge  the  scoring  to  include  the  full  orchestra  (minus  trombones).  The 
premiere  of  that  version  was  also  received  with  indifference,  though  audiences  on  the 
whole  soon  began  to  accept  this  loving  bow  to  the  past,  or  perhaps  it  was  simply  that  the 
performances  were  better.  In  any  case,  at  a  performance  in  Oldenburg  two  years  later,  a 
critic  noted  that  "the  applause  reached  a  pitch  of  enthusiasm  not  hitherto  experienced 
here."  (Such  was  not  to  be  the  case  at  the  first  Boston  hearing  of  the  Serenade,  when 
Georg  Henschel,  a  friend  of  the  composer's  and  first  conductor  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra,  led  a  performance  in  1882.  One  paper  reported,  "The  work  on  first  hearing  is 
generally  unintelligible  and  not  enjoyable,"  though  the  range  of  views  was  actually  rather 
wide.) 

The  Serenade  in  D  also  marked  Brahms's  arrival  in  Vienna.  On  14  November  1862, 
only  weeks  after  he  had  come  for  what  was  to  be  a  short  visit  (but  turned  into  a  lifelong 
residency),  the  Serenade  introduced  a  large  orchestral  work  of  the  young  composer  to  the 
milieu  that  was  to  dominate  the  rest  of  his  life.  Already,  on  this  first  acquaintance,  his 
lifelong  supporter  Eduard  Hanslick,  the  critic  of  the  Neue  Freie  Presse,  recognized  the 
scope  and  intellectual  power  of  Brahms's  composition,  even  in  a  relatively  "light"  form. 

From  beginning  to  end  the  Serenade  reflects  its  composer's  loving,  careful  study  of  the 
classics,  not  as  something  merely  venerable,  but  as  something  to  be  celebrated  through 
musical  homage  in  a  living  tradition.  The  very  first  sonority  of  the  Serenade  immediately 
conjures  up  the  finale  of  Haydn's  London  Symphony,  with  its  D  major  pedal  point  in  the 
lower  strings  and  the  statement  of  a  jovial,  folklike  theme  in  the  horn.  But  matters  have 
not  progressed  far  when  Brahms,  through  a  striking  series  of  shifts  of  his  pedal  point, 
indicates  to  the  alert  listener  that,  however  closely  he  may  have  made  obeisance  to  the 
spirit  of  Haydn,  he  is  planning  a  work  on  a  far  grander  scale  altogether.  After  building  up 
to  a  restatement  of  the  first  theme  in  the  full  orchestra,  progress  to  the  secondary  key 
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Private  condominium  residences 
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brings  in  a  new  theme  of  extraordinary  range  in  the  violins,  soaring  upwards  as  it  plays  the 
composer's  favorite  rhythmic  game  of  two-versus-three.  If  the  opening  bars  were  reminis- 
cent of  an  earlier  composer,  this  theme  could  have  been  composed  by  no  one  but  Brahms. 
Even  in  this  largest  and  most  heavily  scored  movement  of  the  Serenade  the  chamber 
music  origin  of  the  work  is  still  evident  in  the  frequent  solos  for  the  wind  instruments, 
which  require  that  the  massive  body  of  strings  be  relatively  subdued.  After  a  powerful 
fortissimo  climax,  the  movement  dies  away  in  a  coda  that  is  delicate,  witty,  and  of 
chamber  music  lightness. 

Serenades  in  Mozart's  day  had  a  string  of  movements  following  the  opening  Allegro, 
which  was  almost  invariably  the  largest.  These  included  various  dances,  usually  minuets, 
surrounding  a  central  slow  movement,  a  lively  finale,  and  perhaps  a  few  other  dance 
movements  scattered  here  and  there.  Brahms  follows  this  pattern  by  putting  a  scherzo 
between  the  opening  Allegro  and  the  slow  movement,  and  then  following  the  Adagio  with 
two  more  movements  in  dance  patterns.  The  scherzo  is  an  unusually  elaborate  one, 
making  use  of  canonic  techniques  that  few  composers  would  choose  to  employ  in  a  "light" 
movement,  though  Haydn,  one  of  Brahms's  likely  models,  would  do  so.  The  Adagio  is 
unique  in  all  of  Brahms — a  slow-movement  sonata  that  is  quite  complete,  even  to  a 
lengthy  development  and  a  full  recapitulation  and  coda.  The  composer  allows  his  love  for 
luxuriant  development  full  sway  here  in  the  twining  thirds  and  sixths  of  the  woodwinds 
against  string  tremolos,  played  off  against  a  sensuous  horn  call.  The  paired  minuets  seem 
to  be  final  reflections  of  the  earliest  version  of  the  Serenade,  since  they  call  for  the  same 
collection  of  instruments  (except  horn).  Since  so  much  of  the  orchestral  score  hints  over 
and  over  again  at  chamber  music  textures,  it  is  a  charming  surprise  to  find  genuine 
chamber  music  in  one  of  the  movements.  The  horn,  which  has  rested  during  the 
Menuetto,  leads  off  the  second  scherzo  in  a  theme  that  immediately  recalls  early 
Beethoven.  In  fact,  the  scherzo  is  a  wonderful  homage  to  the  Opus  20  Septet  and  the 
Second  Symphony,  just  as  the  first  movement  recalls  Haydn.  The  rondo  finale  brings  the 
Serenade  to  an  end  in  a  burst  of  high  spirits  that  recalls  the  penchant  for  long  strings  of 
dotted  rhythms  characteristic  of  another  Brahms  mentor,  Robert  Schumann. 

— Steven  Ledbetter 
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Richard  Strauss 

Don  Quixote,  Fantastic  variations  on  a  theme  of  knightly  character,  Opus  35 

Richard  Georg  Strauss  was  born  in 
Munich,  Germany,  on  11  June  1864  and 
died  in  Garmisch-Partenkirchen, 
Bavaria,  on  8  September  1949.  He  com- 
posed Don  Quixote  in  1897,  completing 
it  in  December  that  rear.  The  score  is 
dedicated  to  Joseph  Dupont.  It  was  first 
performed  by  the  Gurzenische  Stad- 
tische  Orchester  of  Cologne  under  Franz 
Wullner.  Theodore  Thomas  led  the 
Chicago  Symphony  in  the  American 
premiere  on  7  January  1899.  Wilhelm 
Gericke  first  programmed  the  work  in  a 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  concert  on 
12  and  13  February  1904  with  cellist 
Rudolf  Krasselt  and  violist  Max  Zach. 
The  composer  himself  led  a  special  per- 
formance in  April  of  the  same  year  with  the  same  soloists.  It  has  also  been  performed 
under  the  direction  of  Max  Fiedler,  Karl  Muck,  Pierre  Monteux,  Serge  Koussevitzky, 
Richard  Burgin,  Charles  Munch,  Erich  Leinsdorf  William  Steinberg,  Jorge  Mester, 
Seiji  Ozawa,  and  Klaus  Tennstedt.  The  cello  soloists  have  also  included  Heinrich 
Warnke,  Jean  Bedetti,  Gregor  Piatigorsky,  Samuel  Mayes,  and  Jules  Eskin;  the 
violists  have  included  Emil  Ferir,  Georges  Fourel,  Jean  Lefranc,  Joseph  dePasquale, 
and  Burton  Fine.  Seiji  Ozawa  led  the  most  recent  performances,  with  Yo-Yo  Ma  and 
Burton  Fine,  at  Tanglewood  last  August  and  in  Berlin  and  Amsterdam  last  month. 
The  score  calls  for  two  flutes  and  piccolo,  two  oboes  and  English  horn,  two  clarinets 
and  bass  clarinet,  three  bassoons  and  contrabassoon,  six  horns,  three  trumpets,  three 
trombones,  tenor  tuba,  bass  tuba,  kettledrums,  snare  drum,  bass  drum,  cymbals, 
triangle,  tambourine,  wind  machine,  harp,  and  a  large  component  of  strings  specified 
by  the  composer  as  sixteen  first  violins,  sixteen  second  violins,  twelve  violas,  ten  cellos, 
and  eight  double  basses. 

Don  Quixote  came  during  a  short  but  rich  period  of  Strauss's  life  when  he  was  serving 
as  first  conductor  in  his  native  Munich.  He  had  just  completed  Also  sprach  Zarathustra 
and  turned  with  enthusiasm  to  the  much  smaller  medium  of  the  song  and  the  a  capella 
chorus.  Capping  his  output  during  this  period,  shortly  before  he  left  Munich  to  be 
Weingartner's  successor  at  the  Royal  Opera  of  Berlin,  was  a  new  tone  poem  based  on  the 
character  of  Cervantes'  immortal  knight  and  his  equally  memorable  squire. 

Actually  Strauss  himself  avoided  calling  this  work  a  "symphonic  poem,"  but  referred 
rather  to  its  strictly  maintained  structure  as  a  set  of  variations  with  the  whimsical  title 
"Fantastic  variations  on  a  theme  of  knightly  character."  This  description  prepares  us  for 
the  theme-and-variations  organization  of  the  score  while  at  the  same  time  warning  us  that 
Don  Quixote  is  not  to  be  a  "classical"  variation  set  such  as,  say,  Brahms's  Variations  on  a 
Theme  by  Haydn.  In  that  glorious  work,  each  variation  retains  quite  strictly  the  shape  of 
the  original  theme — its  phrase  structure  and  harmonic  outlines  as  well  as  some  sense  of 
the  melodic  structure — while  the  composer  finds  ways  of  introducing  new  treatments  of  its 
fundamental  musical  ideas.  In  Don  Quixote,  on  the  other  hand,  the  word  "fantastic"  in 
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the  subtitle  implies  what  we  might  call  "character  variations"  as  opposed  to  "formal 
variations."  That  is  to  say,  in  each  variation,  Strauss  uses  any  or  all  of  the  basic  thematic 
ideas  in  a  more-or-less  free  composition,  varying  each  according  to  the  expressive  needs  of 
the  given  movement.  The  themes  may  change  character  through  changes  of  orches- 
tration, melodic  shape,  or  harmony  according  to  the  mood  that  is  to  be  conveyed  in  each 
case.  But  each  variation  need  not  reiterate  the  overall  shape  presented  at  the  original 
statement  of  the  theme.  This  treatment  of  his  material,  which  Strauss  employs  in  his  more 
overtly  "symphonic"  tone  poems  as  well,  is  derived  from  the  Wagnerian  Leitmotiv  system 
in  both  aesthetic  and  technique.  He  often  combines  the  various  themes  contrapuntally  into 
passages  of  lavish  intricacy;  Don  Quixote  includes  some  of  Strauss's  most  complex 
writing,  and  the  score  was  no  doubt  the  despair  of  the  composer's  father.  * 

Strauss  chose  to  highlight  two  soloists  from  the  orchestra — cello  and  viola — to 
characterize  the  lanky  visionary  knight  and  his  plump,  down-to-earth  companion,  but  the 
relationship  between  instruments  and  characters  is  not  a  simple  one.  The  solo  cello 
certainly  stands  for  Don  Quixote,  although  a  solo  violin  frequently  functions  as  a  kind  of 
co-principal;  the  solo  viola  represents  Sancho  Panza,  but  shares  that  responsibility  with 


*  Franz  Strauss,  one  of  the  finest  horn  players  of  the  late  nineteenth  century,  was  nonetheless  a 
musical  reactionary.  He  often  had  to  play  for  Wagner,  whose  music  he  hated  and  with  whom  he 
had  violent  arguments.  (When  the  word  came,  during  an  orchestral  rehearsal  in  1883,  that 
Wagner  had  died  in  Venice,  Franz  Strauss  was  the  only  member  of  the  orchestra  who  flatly  refused 
to  stand  in  a  minute  of  silent  homage  to  the  departed  composer.)  He  gave  his  son  Richard  a  firm 
classical  grounding  in  musical  principals,  something  that  Richard  deeply  appreciated,  although  he 
almost  never  paid  attention  to  his  father's  basic  advice  when  it  came  to  composing:  "Keep  it 
simple!" 
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the  tenor  tuba  and  bass  clarinet.  Thus,  Don  Quixote  is  not  really  a  cello  concerto  (or,  for 
that  matter,  a  double  concerto  for  cello  and  viola).  When  Strauss  wrote  it,  he  certainly 
intended  the  cello  part  to  be  played  by  the  orchestra's  principal  cellist  seated  in  his  normal 
place  in  the  orchestra.*  But  the  cello  part  in  particular  is  so  difficult  and  so  spectacular 
that  over  the  years  it  has  served  as  a  vehicle  for  virtuoso  cellists  who  perform  it  as  if  it 
were  the  Dvorak  concerto,  with  the  soloist  seated  in  the  center,  separated  from  the  rest  of 
the  ensemble.  Although  that  arrangement  was  not  Strauss's  original  intention,  he  himself 
conducted  Don  Quixote  many  times  in  that  arrangement  (in  which  the  soloist  does  not 
play  during  the  orchestral  tutti  passages),  so  it  must  be  accepted  as  having  his  approval. 
But  the  elaborate  subdivision  of  the  cello  section,  including  the  soloist  as  part  of  the  group, 
is  a  strong  argument  in  favor  of  the  original  plan. 


This  is  evident  from  a  glance  at  the  full  score,  where  Strauss  has  carefully  and  considerately 
indicated  what  the  second  cellist  at  the  first  desk  is  to  do  whenever  the  soloist  is  playing:  in  some 
passages  to  remain  silent,  in  others  to  play  with  the  musicians  at  the  second  desk,  in  still  others  to 
play  a  solo  part  of  his  own.  None  of  these  instructions  would  be  necessary  if  it  were  assumed  that 
the  solo  cellist  was  essentially  a  player  outside  the  body  of  the  orchestra. 
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Introduction:  M'dssiges  Zeitmass  (Moderato)  .  The  score  opens  with  a  musical 
picture  of  a  certain  elderly  gentleman  of  La  Mancha  engrossed  in  the  reading  of  his 
enormous  library  of  romances,  tales  of  knightly  derring-do  in  the  service  of  beautiful, 
pure,  and  helpless  ladies.  We  hear  in  rapid  succession  three  thematic  ideas  that  will,  in  one 
form  or  another,  depict  this  gentleman's  further  adventures:  at  the  outset  flutes  and  oboes 
introduce  a  phrase  in  D  major  that  Strauss  marks  "ritterlich  und  galant"  ("in  a  knightly 
and  gallant  manner");  this  is  followed  by  a  figure  climbing  upward  in  the  strings  and  then 
descending  with  courtly  grace;  then  a  rapid  little  arpeggio  on  the  clarinet  leads  to  a 
slightly  bizarre  cadential  theme.  Though  the  fact  of  the  major  mode  suggests  our  hero  is 
still  in  his  right  mind,  the  little  harmonic  side-slips  so  characteristic  of  Strauss  hint  that  his 
hold  on  reality  is  perhaps  tenuous  at  best.  The  orchestral  cellos  sing  a  more  lyrical  version 
of  the  first  theme  before  the  solo  oboe  introduces  us  to  the  feminine  ideal  of  our  knight-to- 
be.  He  thinks  of  his  Dulcinea,  he  imagines  himself  springing  to  her  defense  (both  themes  in 
counterpoint),  and  his  imagination  begins  to  carry  him  progessively  farther  and  farther 
away  from  the  world  of  reality.  Finally  something  snaps;  triple-ybrte  dissonant  chords  in 
the  full  orchestra  indicate  that  he  has  gone  mad.  At  this  moment  Strauss  brings  in  the  solo 
cello  to  present  the  actual 
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Theme:  M'dssig  (Moderato),  the  first  part  of  which  is  labeled  "The  Knight  of  the 
Rueful  Countenance."  Our  knight  appears  in  D  minor  with  solo  cello  and  solo  violin 
beginning  their  frequent  partnership  by  reintroducing,  now  in  the  minor  mode,  the  themes 
first  heard  at  the  outset.  This  is  followed  by  a  new  section,  a  countersubject,  labeled 
"Sancho  Panza."  Bass  clarinet  and  tenor  tuba  first  introduce  a  little  self-satisfied  figure 
before  the  chattering  solo  viola  takes  off  with  a  nearly  endless  string  of  commentary.  And 
since  most  of  what  Sancho  says  consists  of  solemn  commonplaces,  the  viola  makes  a  series 
of  statements  each  more  vacuous  musically  than  the  last. 

Variation  I:  Gemachlich  (Comodo)  .  Based  on  chapter  eight  of  Cervantes'  Book  I, 
this  is  the  famous  story  of  the  windmills.  Knight  and  squire  set  forth  (their  themes  in  solo 
cello  and  bass  clarinet  respectively),  and  Don  Quixote  thinks  now  and  then  of  Dulcinea, 
until  he  is  brought  to  a  halt  by  the  sight  of  "giants,"  which,  of  course,  Sancho  recognizes 
as  windmills.  The  huge  vanes  move  slowly  and  steadily  around,  imperturbable.  The  Don 
races  at  them  headlong  and  is  tumbled  to  the  ground.  The  cellist  presents  a  fragment — in 
shreds! — of  his  chivalric  theme,  followed  by  a  lamentation  addressed  to  his  fair  lady 
before  the  cadence  figure  leads  us  straight  into 

Variation  II:  Kriegerisch  (Warlike)  .  In  chapter  eighteen  of  the  First  Book,  Don 
Quixote  sees  two  clouds  of  dust  in  the  distance  and  claims  they  are  rival  armies  about  to 
do  battle.  He  promptly  decides  to  offer  his  services  to  the  weaker  side  and  declares  that  he 
will  attack  the  host  of  the  great  Emperor  Alifanfaron.  In  vain  does  Sancho  point  out  that 
he  sees  nothing  but  a  flock  of  sheep.  We  can  hear  the  sheep  bleating  in  one  of  the  most 
extraordinary  examples  of  musical  onomatopoeia  ever  composed,  and  the  pipes  of  the 
shepherds  follow  close  behind.  But  Don  Quixote,  in  his  most  heroic  and  warlike  D  major, 
attacks  and  routs  the  foe.  (In  the  book,  Cervantes  has  the  hapless  Don  attacked  in  his  turn 
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by  the  angry  shepherd,  who  throws  rocks  at  him  and  knocks  out  his  teeth,  but  Strauss 
decided,  for  musical  reasons,  to  let  Don  Quixote  have  at  least  one  successful  adventure.) 

Variation  III:  M'dssiges  Zeitmass  (Moderato)  .  This  variation  is  referred  to  as  the 
"Dialogues  of  Knight  and  Squire";  it  brings  together  in  musical  guise  the  many  endless 
debates  between  the  Don  and  Sancho.  The  former  expounds  his  visions,  which  the  latter, 
no  matter  how  hard  he  tries,  is  unable  to  appreciate  fully.  In  fact  he  gets  so  carried  away 
in  his  chattering  attempts  to  talk  reason  into  his  master  that  the  Don  finally  hushes  him 
with  a  violent  gesture.  Then  in  a  radiant  pendant  to  their  conversation  ( Viel  langsamer — 
Much  slower)  ,  the  knight  tells  of  his  visions  and  dreams.  This  passage,  in  a  rich  F-sharp 
major,  is  filled  with  all  the  warmth  and  tender  lyricism  of  Strauss  at  his  best.  The  passion  is 
virtually  Wagnerian.  As  he  finishes  his  peroration,  Sancho  (bass  clarinet)  begins  to  insert 
his  usual  objections,  but  the  Don  turns  on  him  furiously  (violins)  and  the  discussion  is 
ended,  Don  Quixote  rushing  off  into 

Variation  IV:  Etwas  breiter  (Somewhat  broader)  .  In  the  last  chapter  of  part  I  of 
the  book,  Don  Quixote  observes  a  procession  of  penitents  carrying  a  sacred  image  of  the 
Madonna  in  a  petition  for  rain.  He  attacks  the  group  with  the  intention  of  saving  what  he 
sees  as  a  kidnapped  maiden.  Bassoons  and  brass  sing  out  a  liturgical  theme  as  the  proces- 
sion comes  into  view.  Don  Quixote's  increasing  interest  is  indicated  in  a  little  figure  in  the 
clarinets  and  oboes  before  he  rushes  into  battle  on  his  steed  Rocinante.  The  combat  is 
brief  and  inglorious.  Within  three  measures  he  is  sprawled  on  the  ground  (a  sustained  low 
D  in  the  strings  depicts  him  lying  motionless  while  the  procession  draws  on).  Sancho  fears 
at  first  that  his  master  has  died  and  begins  to  lament,  but  the  Don  rises  with  difficulty  (solo 
cello).  Sancho  chortles  with  glee  (bass  clarinet  and  tenor  tuba),  then  promptly  goes  to 
sleep.  This  allows  Strauss  to  back  up  in  the  story  for 

Variation  V:  Sehr  langsam  (Very  slowly)  .  "The  Knight's  Vigil"  comes  from  the 
third  chapter  of  Book  I  and  takes  place  before  Sancho  himself  is  on  the  scene.  In  the 
novel,  the  story  is  filled  with  ludicrous  incidents  as  Don  Quixote  places  his  armor  in  the 
watering  trough  of  an  inn,  there  to  watch  over  it  throughout  the  hours  of  darkness  until  he 
should  be  dubbed  a  knight  at  dawn  (he  uses  the  watering  trough  in  the  courtyard  because 
the  inn — a  "castle"  to  his  bemused  wits — has  no  chapel).  After  he  has  started  fights  with 
two  sets  of  muleteers,  who  have  moved  his  armor  out  of  the  trough  in  order  to  water  their 
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animals,  the  innkeeper  persuades  him  that  he  has  watched  over  his  armor  long  enough 
according  to  the  rules  of  knighthood.  Strauss  chooses  to  omit  any  attempt  at  storytelling 
here;  instead  this  delicate  variation  deals  rather  with  the  knight's  state  of  mind.  A  few 
fragments  of  one  of  his  themes  (on  the  solo  cello)  intertwines  with  that  of  his  beloved 
Dulcinea.  This  in  turn  leads  us  on  to 

Variation  VI:  Schnell  (Fast)  .  In  the  tenth  chapter  of  Book  II  of  the  novel,  Don 
Quixote  orders  Sancho  to  find  his  Dulcinea  for  him  and  try  to  persuade  her  to  receive  the 
homage  of  the  knight.  By  this  time  Sancho  is  beginning  to  understand  his  master's 
personality  more  fully.  Since  he  has  no  idea  what  Dulcinea  looks  like  or  where  she  lives 
(and  fears  that  he  may  be  attacked  and  beaten  if  he  should  try  to  discover  her  in  earnest), 
he  points  out  to  the  Don  three  girls  riding  on  donkeys  and  insists  that  they  are  the  Lady 
Dulcinea  with  two  attendants.  The  fact  that  the  Don  cannot  quite  see  it  Sancho's  way  is 
easily  explained — they  are  under  an  enchantment  (just  as  the  Don  had  insisted  the  giants 
were,  when  they  suddenly  changed  into  windmills).  Strauss's  treatment  of  this  is  a 
masterpiece  of  musical  humor.  The  jaunty  tune  in  the  oboes  conjures  up  the  hearty 
country  wench  who  reeks  of  garlic.  The  Don  attempts  to  address  her  in  his  most  courtly 
manner.  Even  Sancho  plays  up  to  the  game  (solo  viola),  attempting  to  persuade  her  that 
she  is  the  fair  and  pure  Dulcinea.  The  girls  ride  away  as  fast  as  they  can,  leaving  Don 
Quixote  in  utter  confusion  behind  them. 


"Don  Quixote  and  Sancho  Panza"  by  Jean-Baptiste  Daumier 
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Variation  VII:  Ein  ivenig  ruhiger  ah  vorher  (A  little  calmer  than  the  preceding)  . 
Here  Strauss  provides  us  with  a  virtuoso  exercise  in  orchestration  which  is  almost  a 
parody  of  Wagner's  "Ride  of  the  Valkyries. "  The  narrative  elements  are  totally  omitted 
from  the  variation  for  the  sake  of  the  one  musical  image.  In  chapter  forty-one  of  Book  II, 
Don  Quixote  and  Sancho  allow  themselves  to  be  blindfolded  and  put  on  a  wooden  horse 
which  will,  they  are  told,  fly  through  the  air  to  a  lady  in  great  distress.  Once  they  are 
mounted,  the  courtiers  operate  large  bellows  to  give  them  the  impression  of  the  wind 
whistling  past  them,  though  the  horse  never  leaves  the  ground.  The  complicated  back- 
ground of  the  story  cannot  be  told  in  a  symphonic  poem,  but  the  ^flight""  of  the  horse 
makes  for  a  perfect  musical  description.  Fanfares  on  the  horns,  soaring  figures  in  the 
strings,  chromatic  fluttertonguing  in  the  flutes,  rhythmic  ostinatos,  even  the  actual 
presence  of  a  Wind  machine  in  the  orchestra  ("preferably  out  of  sight,"  the  composer 
noted) — all  these  things  suggest  the  breathtaking  sky  ride  of  Wotan's  daughters  in  the  last 
act  of  Die  JValkure,  but  with  one  important  difference:  Don  Quixote's  horse  never  leaves 
the  ground,  as  indicated  by  the  unchanging,  earthbound,  pedal-point  D  in  the  bass 
instruments  of  the  orchestra! 

Variation  VIII:  Gem'dchlich  (Comodo)  .  This  variation  is  a  journey  by  boat  and  is 
filled  with  the  flowing  water  music  that  again  suggests  almost  a  Wagner  parody — the 
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opening  scene  of  Rheingold?  In  chapter  twenty-nine  of  Book  II,  Don  Quixote  finds  a  boat 
at  a  stream  and  insists  that  he  is  meant  to  embark  on  a  journey — without  oars — to  find 
adventure  downstream.  In  fact,  the  boat  is  crushed  by  some  great  mill  wheels,  and  the 
occupants  only  manage  to  be  saved  by  some  helpful  millers.  The  Don's  themes  are 
converted  here  into  a  gently  rolling  6/8  time  that  lulls  its  way  along.  But  as  they  near  the 
mill  wheels,  things  begin  to  happen  faster  and  faster.  The  boat  capsizes,  and  the  two 
passengers  are  pulled  to  shore,  where  they  stand  dripping  wet.  The  final  cadence  figure  of 
the  variation  is  here  turned  into  a  prayer  of  thanks  for  their  rescue. 

Variation  IX:  Schnell  und  st'urmisch  (Fast  and  stormy)  .  Strauss  backs  up  to  the 
eighth  chapter  of  Book  I  for  this  brief  variation.  After  his  misadventure  with  the  windmill, 
Don  Quixote  encounters  two  Benedictine  monks  mounted  on  mules.  He  takes  them  (from 
their  black  robes)  to  be  magicians,  and  easily  puts  them  to  rout.  After  a  vigorous 
statement  of  the  Don's  themes,  there  is  a  lengthy  mock-religious  dialogue  for  the  two 
monks  (bassoons)  before  the  Don's  theme  drives  them  away. 

Variation  X:  Viel  breiter  (Much  broader)  .  The  last  variation  takes  the  tale  from  the 
sixty- fourth  chapter  of  Book  II.  A  gentleman  from  Don  Quixote's  own  village,  Samson 
Carasco,  who  is  concerned  about  the  old  man's  condition,  shows  up  as  the  Knight  of  the 
White  Moon,  defeats  the  Don  in  battle,  and  exacts  a  promise  that  he  will  refrain  from 
knight-errantry  for  twelve  months.  The  battle  is  an  uneven  one  (strings  against  all  the 
brass  and  woodwinds),  but  it  has  its  intended  effect,  and  in  a  long  transition,  Don  Quixote 
makes  his  journey  home.  The  pedal  point  in  the  bass  and  the  drumbeats  that  mark  his 
homeward  way  are  effective  and  moving,  building  to  the  climactic  dissonant  chord  that 
had  marked  the  onset  of  his  insanity  in  the  Introduction.  Now  the  clouds  begin  to  clear 
away.  He  thinks  briefly  of  becoming  a  shepherd,  a  vision  in  which  Sancho  has  a  part  to 
play,  too.  A  radiant  A  major  chord — the  dominant  of  the  home  key  of  D — leads  directly 
to  the 

Finale:  Sehr  ruhig  (Very  calm)  .  Here  a  warm  new  version  of  Don  Quixote's  basic 
theme  (solo  cello),  once  again  clear  in  his  mind,  leads  gradually  to  the  onset  of  death 
pangs.  The  cello  recalls  all  of  the  principal  ideas  associated  with  the  Don  before  the  actual 
moment  of  death,  after  which  the  orchestra  can  add  only  its  quiet  requlescat. 

— S.L. 
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The  Life  of  Johannes  Brahms  by  Florence  May,  a  two-volume  biography  that  came  out  in 
1905,  is  still  available,  superb,  and  expensive  (Scholarly).  The  most  recent  life-and-works 
on  a  more  modest  scale  is  Karl  Geiringer's  (Oxford).  John  Horton  has  contributed  a  good 
volume  on  Brahms  Orchestral  Music  to  the  BBC  Music  Guides  (University  of  Wash- 
ington paperback).  Donald  Francis  Tovey's  note  on  the  First  Serenade  in  Essays  in 
Musical  Analysis  is  excellent  (Oxford).  For  the  reader  with  some  technical  knowledge  of 
music,  Arnold  Schoenberg's  essay  "Brahms  the  Progressive"  is  not  to  be  missed;  it  is 
contained  in  Style  and  Idea  (St.  Martin's).  Bernard  Jacobson's  The  Music  of  Johannes 
Brahms  is  a  fine  introduction  to  Brahms's  style  for  those  not  afraid  of  musical  examples 
(Fairleigh  Dickinson  University  Press).  The  First  Serenade  is  available  in  fine  recordings 
from  Claudio  Abbado  with  the  Berlin  Philharmonic  (DG),  Kurt  Masur  with  the 
Gewandhaus  Orchestra  (Philips),  and  Bernard  Haitink  with  the  Concertgebouw  (Philips). 

Don  Quixote  is  exhaustively  analyzed  in  the  first  volume  of  the  three-volume  biography 
Richard  Strauss:  A  Critical  Commentary  on  his  Life  and  Works  by  Norman  Del  Mar 
(Barrie  and  Rockliff,  London).  Michael  Kennedy's  shorter  study  of  Strauss  in  the  Master 
Musicians  series  is  excellent  (Littlefield  paperback),  and  the  symposium  Richard  Strauss: 
the  Man  and  his  Music,  edited  by  Alan  Walker,  is  worth  looking  into  (Barnes  &  Noble). 
Yo-Yo  Ma  will  record  Don  Quixote  with  Seiji  Ozawa  and  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
for  CBS.  In  the  meantime,  Rudolf  Kempe  has  produced  a  distinguished  series  of  Strauss 
recordings  with  the  Dresden  State  Orchestra  now  available  on  the  budget  Seraphim  label. 
Kempe's  Don  Quixote  features  cellist  Paul  Tortelier.  Also  worth  looking  out  for  is  the 
performance  by  Arturo  Toscanini  and  the  NBC  Symphony  Orchestra  with  cellist  Frank 
Miller,  recorded  at  a  live  Carnegie  Hall  concert  in  November  1953  (mono,  now  available 
only  as  an  RCA  import).  Another  highly  regarded  performance  on  a  budget  label  is  George 
Szell's  with  the  Cleveland  Orchestra  and  cellist  Pierre  Fournier  (Odyssey). 
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Yo-Yo  Ma 


Cellist  Yo-Yo  Ma  gave  his  first  public  recital  at 
the  age  of  five.  By  the  time  he  was  nineteen, 
critics  were  comparing  him  to  such  masters  of 
the  cello  as  Mstislav  Rostropovich  and  Pablo 
Casals.  In  1978,  Mr.  Ma  won  the  coveted 
Avery  Fisher  Prize,  and  he  has  since  been 
acclaimed  throughout  the  world.  He  has 
appeared  with  such  major  orchestras  as  the 
Berlin  Philharmonic,  Boston  Symphony, 
Chicago  Symphony,  Israel  Philharmonic,  Lon- 
don Symphony,  and  New  York  Philharmonic, 
among  others,  and  he  has  performed  with  such 
eminent  conductors  as  Claudio  Abbado,  Sergiu 
Comissiona,  Herbert  von  Karajan,  Lorin 
Maazel,  Zubin  Mehta,  Seiji  Ozawa,  and  Andre 
Previn.  His  national  and  international  tours 
include  solo  recitals  as  well  as  chamber  music 
appearances  with  such  artists  as  Leonard 
Rose,  Pinchas  Zukerman,  Gidon  Kremer, 
Yehudi  Menuhin,  and,  most  recently,  pianist 
Emanuel  Ax.  One  of  the  most  sought-after 
artists  in  the  world,  Yo-Yo  Ma  plays  frequently 
in  New  York  to  sold-out  houses.  Performances 
of  his  favored  Bach  Suites  for  unaccompanied 
cello  and  the  Suites  for  gamba  and  harpsi- 
chord with  Kenneth  Cooper  in  a  series  of 
recitals  at  Alice  Tully  Hall  highlighted  his 
1981-82  season.  In  the  spring  of  1982  he  was 
invited  to  perform  with  the  London  Symphony 
Orchestra  at  the  newly  opened  Barbican  Hall 
with  Queen  Elizabeth  in  attendance.  His 
European  tours  have  included  appearances 
with  the  Amsterdam  Concertgebouw,  Berlin 


Philharmonic,  London  Philharmonia,  and 
Stockholm  Symphony,  as  well  as  a  series  of 
recitals  in  London,  Munich,  and  Berlin  per- 
forming the  Bach  Suites.  Last  season  Mr.  Ma 
toured  the  Far  East  and  gave  performances 
with  the  Detroit  Symphony,  London  Sym- 
phony, National  Symphony,  New  York  Phil- 
harmonic, Pittsburgh  Symphony,  Royal 
Philharmonic,  and  Toronto  Symphony,  among 
others.  He  also  toured  the  United  States  for 
trio  performances  with  Emanuel  Ax  and 
violinist  Young-Uck  Kim. 

Mr.  Ma  made  his  debut  recording  with 
Herbert  von  Karajan  and  the  Berlin  Philhar- 
monic in  a  performance  of  the  Beethoven 
Triple  Concerto  on  Deutsche  Grammophon. 
Under  his  exclusive  CBS  Masterworks  con- 
tract, he  has  recorded  concertos  by  Haydn, 
Saint-Saens,  and  Lalo,  Beethoven  sonatas  for 
cello  and  piano  with  Emanuel  Ax,  his  own 
transcriptions  of  music  by  Paganini  and 
Kreisler,  and  the  Bach  Sonatas  for  viola  da 
gamba  and  harpsichord  with  Kenneth  Cooper. 
Recent  releases  include  the  six  Bach  Suites  for 
unaccompanied  cello,  the  Shostakovich  and 
Kabalevsky  cello  concertos  with  Eugene 
Ormandy  and  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra,  and 
a  second  volume  of  Beethoven  sonatas  with 
Mr.  Ax.  He  has  recorded  the  Brahms  cello 
sonatas  with  Emanuel  Ax  for  release  on  RCA 
records. 

Born  in  Paris  in  1955  to  Chinese  parents, 
Mr.  Ma  began  his  cello  studies  with  his  father 
at  age  four.  He  later  studied  with  Janos  Scholz, 
and  in  1962  he  entered  the  Juilliard  School 
and  began  his  studies  with  Leonard  Rose.  A 
graduate  of  Harvard  University,  where  he  was 
artist-in-residence  for  three  years,  he  lives 
with  his  wife  Jill  and  his  son  Nicholas  in 
Winchester,  Massachusetts.  Mr.  Ma  made  his 
Boston  Symphony  debut  with  the  Dvorak 
B  minor  Cello  Concerto  in  February  1983 
under  the  direction  of  Seiji  Ozawa.  At  Tangle- 
wood  this  past  summer  he  performed  both  the 
Dvorak  concerto  and  Strauss's  Don  Quixote, 
rejoining  Mr.  Ozawa  and  the  orchestra  for  both 
these  works  on  the  BSO's  European  tour  in 
August  and  September. 
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KIRADJIEFF  79  Milk  Street 

&MORIARTY         B°stoa  MA 

EMPLOYMENT    ?^94S1  q919 
CONSULTING       i6i7)45i-^iZ 


Watermill 
Center 


The  Building . . .  Dramatic 

The  Setting . . .  Superb 

The  Location  . . .  Unparalleled 

Watermill  Center.  An  outstanding 
corporate  address.  Six  stories,  206,000 
square  feet  of  first-class  office  space 
overlooking  the  Stoncy  Brook  Reservoir 
and  the  Charles  River.  Landscaped  ter- 
races with  views  of  the  Boston  skyline. 
Dramatic  three-story  atrium  lobby  with 
accents  of  oak,  polished  steel,  interior 
balconies  and  suspended  walkways. 

Watermill  Center.  Highly  visible  from 
Route  128  in  Waltham,  MA.  Less  than  a 
mile  from  the  intersection  of  the  Mass. 
Pike  and  Route  128  near  the  Newton 
Marriott.  Fifteen  minutes  from  Logan 
Airport  and  Downtown  Boston.  Sur- 
rounded by  some  of  the  Boston  area's 
most  desirable  residential  communities. 
With  corporate  neighbors  like  Control 
Data,  Digital,  GTH,  GenRad,  Hewlett- 
Packard,  Honeywell,  Nixdorf,  Polaroid 
and  Raytheon. 

Watermill  (enter.  Headquarters-class 
design.  Superb  woodland  setting. 
Unparalleled  Route  128  location.  Devel- 
oped, constructed,  managed  and  leased 
by  Spauldmg  cV:  Slye.  And  now  leasing 
for  occupancy  in  the  Spring  of  1984. 


Spaulding&SIye 

Brokerage'ConstiuCt'On/Consulting/Developmenl/PfOpertyManagemenl 
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Burton  Fine 


BSO  principal  violist  Burton  Fine  joined  the 
orchestra  as  a  second  violinist  in  1963  after 
nine  years  as  a  research  chemist  with  the 
National  Space  and  Aeronautics  Administra- 
tion's Research  Center  in  Cleveland.  He  stud- 
ied for  four  years  with  violinist  Ivan  Galamian 
at  the  Curtis  Institute  before  moving  to  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  for  a  B.A.  in  chem- 
istry, and  he  holds  a  Ph.D.  from  the  Illinois 
Institute  of  Technology.  Mr.  Fine  auditioned 
for  and  won  his  present  Boston  Symphony 
position  at  the  beginning  of  his  second  year 
with  the  orchestra.  As  a  teacher  of  viola  and 
chamber  music,  he  is  on  the  faculties  of  the 
New  England  Conservatory  of  Music  and  the 
Tanglewood  Music  Center.  Mr.  Fine  has  per- 
formed, toured,  and  recorded  extensively  with 
the  Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Players,  and 
he  has  appeared  frequently  as  soloist  on  viola 
and  viola  d'amore  with  the  Boston  Symphony 
and  Boston  Pops  orchestras.  He  is  a  member 
of  the  Melisande  Trio  with  harpist  Susan 
Miron  and  flutist  Fenwick  Smith. 


1 


The  Boston  Home, 

(formerly  The  Boston  Home  for  Incurables) 


Encore    /    Encore 


Est.  1881 


J 


J 


Another  100  Years  for 
the  BSO  and  Us 


Write  for  Centennial  Brochure:  The  BoStOIl  Home,  IllC, 

David  W.  Lewis,  Treasurer  2049-2061  Dorchester  Avenue 

John  Bigelow,  Assistant  Treasurer    Boston,  Massachusetts  02124 

617/825-3905 
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The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  gratefully  acknowledges  the  following  corporations 
and  professional  organizations  for  their  generous  and  important  support  in  the  past  or 
current  fiscal  year.  (*  denotes  support  of  at  least  $2,500;  capitalized  names  denote 
support  of  at  least  $5,000;  underscored  capitalized  names  within  the  Business 
Leaders'  listing  comprise  the  Business  Honor  Roll.) 


1984-85  Business  Honor 

Roll  ($10,000+) 

Advanced  Management  Associates,  Inc. 

Liberty  Mutual  Insurance  Company 

Harvey  Chet  Krentzman 

Melvin  B.  Bradshaw 

Analog  Devices,  Inc. 

Mobil  Chemical  Corporation 

Ray  Stata 

Rawleigh  Warner,  Jr. 

Bank  of  Boston 

New  England  Mutual  Life  Insurance 

William  L.  Brown 

Company 

Bank  of  New  England 

Edward  E.  Phillips 

Peter  H.  McCormick 

New  England  Telephone  Company 

Bay  Banks,  Inc. 

Gerry  Freche 

William  M.  Crozier,  Jr. 

Northrop  Corporation 

Boston  Consulting  Group,  Inc. 

Thomas  V.  Jones 

Arthur  P.  Contas 

Raytheon  Company 

Boston  Edison  Company 

Thomas  L.  Phillips 

Thomas  J.  Galligan,  Jr. 

Red  Lion  Inn 

Boston  Globe/Affiliated  Publications 

John  H.  Fitzpatrick 

William  0.  Taylor 

State  Street  Bank  &  Trust  Company 

Cahners  Publishing  Company,  Inc. 

William  S.  Edgerly 

Norman  Cahners 

The  Sheraton  Corporation 

Country  Curtains 

John  Kapioltas 

Jane  P.  Fitzpatrick 

The  Signal  Companies 

Digital  Equipment  Corporation 

Paul  M.  Montrone 

Kenneth  H.  Olsen 

Teradyne  Corporation 

Dynatech  Corporation 

Alexander  V.  d'Arbeloff 

J.P.  Barger 

Urban  Investment  &  Development 

Wm.  Filene's  &  Sons  Company 

Company/ 

Michael  J.  Babcock 

GTE  Electrical  Products 
Dean  T  Langford 

Copley  Place 
R.K.  Umscheid 

WCRB/Charles  River  Broadcasting, 
Inc. 
Richard  L.  Kaye 

WCVB-TV  5 

General  Electric  Company 
John  F.  Welch,  Jr. 

Gillette  Company 
Colman  M.  Mockler,  Jr. 

John  Hancock  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 

S.  James  Coppersmith 

Wang  Laboratories 
An  Wang 

E.  James  Morton 

Stanley  H.  Kaplan  Educational  Center 

Susan  B.  Kaplan 
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Business  Leaders  ($1,000+) 


Accountants 

Arthur  Andersen  &  Co. 
William  F.  Meagher 

COOPERS  &  LYBRAND 
Vincent  M.  O'Reilly 

Charles  DiPesa  &  Company 
William  DiPesa 

*  Ernst  &  Whinney 

James  G.  Maguire 

PEAT,  MARWICK,  MITCHELL 
&  COMPANY 
Herbert  E.  Morse 

♦TOUCHE  ROSS  &  COMPANY 
James  T.  McBride 

*  Arthur  Young  &  Company 

Thomas  P  McDermott 

Advertising/ P.  R. 

*Hill,  Holliday,  Connors, 
Cosmopulos,  Inc. 

Jack  Connors,  Jr. 
Hill  &  Knowlton 

Patricia  Butterfield 

*Kenyon  &  Eckhardt 
Thomas  J.  Mahoney 

*Newsome  &  Company 
Peter  G.  Osgood 

Aerospace 

NORTHROP  CORPORATION 
Thomas  V.  Jones 

PNEUMO  CORPORATION 

Gerard  A.  Fulham 

Apparel 

*Knapp  King  Size  Corporation 
Winthrop  A.  Short 
William  Carter  Company 
Leo  J.  Feuer 

Architecture/ Design 

Jung/Brannin  Associates,  Inc. 
Yu  Sing  Jung 

Selame  Design 
Joe  Selame 

Banking 

BANK  OF  BOSTON 
William  L.  Brown 

BANK  OF  NEW  ENGLAND 
Peter  H.  McCormick 


BAYBANKS,  INC. 
William  M.  Crozier,  Jr. 

♦Citicorp  (USA),  Inc. 
Walter  E.  Mercer 

Coolidge  Bank  &  Trust  Company 
Charles  W  Morash 

Framingham  Trust  Company 
William  A.  Anastos 

Mutual  Bank 
Keith  G.  Willoughby 

Rockland  Trust  Company 
John  F.  Spence,  Jr. 

SHAWMUT  BANK  OF 
BOSTON 

William  F.  Craig 

United  States  Trust  Company 
James  V.  Sidell 

Building/ Contracting 

J.F.  White  Contracting  Company 
Thomas  J.  White 

Consulting/  Manage  men  t 

ADVANCED  MANAGEMENT 
ASSOCIATES,  INC. 
Harvey  Chet  Krentzman 

BLP  Associates 
Bernard  L.  Plansky 

BOSTON  CONSULTING 
GROUP,  INC. 
Arthur  P.  Contas 

Rath  &  Strong,  Inc. 
Arnold  0.  Putnam 

Small  Business  Foundation  of 
America,  Inc. 
Richard  Giesser 

Education 

*Bentley  College 

Gregory  H.  Adamian 
STANLEY  H.  KAPLAN 
EDUCATIONAL  CENTER 

Susan  B.  Kaplan 

Electronics 

"Parlex  Corporation 
Herbert  W  Pollack 

"Signal  Technology  Corporation 
William  Cook 


Employment 

*  Emerson  Personnel 
Rhoda  Warren 

Robert  Kleven  &  Company,  Inc. 
Robert  Kleven 

Russell  Reynolds  Associates,  Inc. 
Jack  H.  Vernon 

*TAD  Technical  Services  Corp. 
David  J.  McGrath,  Jr. 

Energy 

Buckley  &  Scott  Company 
Charles  H.  Downey 

*HCW  Oil  &  Gas  Company,  Inc. 
John  M.  Plukas 

HatofFs 
Stanley  Hatoff 

MOBIL  CHEMICAL 
CORPORATION 

Rawleigh  Warner,  Jr. 

Yankee  Oil  &  Gas,  Inc. 
Paul  J.  Montle 

Finance 

Chase  Manhattan  Corporation 
Robert  M.  Jorgensen 

*Farrell,  Healer  &  Company,  Inc. 
Richard  Farrell 

*The  First  Boston  Corporation 
George  L.  Shinn 
Kaufman  &  Company 
Sumner  Kaufman 

*Leach  &  Garner 
Philip  Leach 

*Narragansett  Capital 
Corporation 
Arthur  D.  Little 

TA  ASSOCIATES 
Peter  A.  Brooke 

Food/  Hotel/  Restaurant 

*  Boston  Park  Plaza  Hotel  & 
Towers 
Roger  A.  Saunders 

Boston  Showcase  Company 
Jason  Starr 

CREATIVE  GOURMETS  LTD. 

Stephen  E.  Elmont 

Dunkin'  Donuts,  Inc. 
Robert  M.  Rosenberg 
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*  Howard  Johnson  Company 
G.  Michael  Hostage 

Inncorp,  Ltd. 
Harry  Axelrod 

*Johnson,  OHare  Company,  Inc. 

Harry  OHare 
*0,Donnell-Usen  Fisheries 
Corporation 

Irving  Usen 
RED  LION  INN 
John  H.  Fitzpatrick 

Roberts  and  Associates 
Warren  Pierce 

THE  SHERATON 
CORPORATION 

John  Kapioltas 

Silenus  Wines,  Inc. 
James  B.  Hangstefer 

Sonesta  International  Hotels 
Corporation 
Paul Sonnabend 

THE  STOP  &  SHOP 

COMPANIES,  INC. 

Avram  J.  Goldberg 

THE  WESTIN  HOTEL 
Bodo  Lemke 

Furnishings/  Housewares 

COUNTRY  CURTAINS 
Jane  P.  Fitzpatrick 

High  Technology/ Computers 

Analytical  Systems  Engineering 
Corporation 
Michael  B.  Rukin 

Aritech  Corporation 
James  A.  Synk 

Automatic  Data  Processing 
Josh  Weston 

*Computer  Partners,  Inc. 

Paul  J.  Crowley 
*Data  Packaging  Corporation 

Otto  Morningstar 
*Epsilon  Data  Management,  Inc. 
Thomas  0.  Jones 
General  Eastern  Instruments 
Corporation 
Pieter  R.  Wiederhold 

*  Helix  Technology  Corporation 
Frank  Gabron 
IBM  CORPORATION 
Paul  J.  Palmer 


POLAROID  CORPORATION 
William  J.  McCune,  Jr. 

RAYTHEON  COMPANY 
Thomas  L.  Phillips 

*Systems  Engineering  & 
Manufacturing  Corporation 

Steven  Baker 
*Transitron  Electric  Corporation 

David  Bakalar 

Insurance 

Arkwright-Boston  Insurance 
Frederick  J.  Bumpus 

*Cameron  &  Colby  Company, 
Inc. 
Lynford  M.  Richardson 

*Commercial  Union  Assurance 
Companies 
Howard  H.  Ward 
*  Frank  B.  Hall  &  Company  of 
Massachusetts,  Inc. 

John  B.  Pepper 
JOHN  HANCOCK  MUTUAL 
LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 
E.  James  Morton 

LIBERTY  MUTUAL 
INSURANCE  COMPANY 

Melvin  B.  Bradshaw 

NEW  ENGLAND  MUTUAL 
LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

Edward  E.  Phillips 

PRUDENTIAL  INSURANCE 
COMPANY  OF  AMERICA 

Robert  J.  Scales 

Sun  Life  Assurance  Company  of 
Canada 
John  D.  McNeil 

Investments 

*ABD  Securities  Corporation 
Theodor  Schmidt-Scheuber 

Amoskeag  Company 
Joseph  B.  Ely 

BLYTH  EASTMAN  PAINE 
WEBBER  INC. 
James  F.  Geary 

*E.F.  Hutton  &  Company,  Inc. 
S.  Paul  Crabtree 
Goldman,  Sachs  &  Company 
Stephen  B.  Kay 

Kensington  Investment 
Company 
Alan  E.  Lewis 


*Loomis  Sayles  &  Company 

Robert  L.  Kemp 
Moseley,  Hallgarten,  Estabrook 
&  Weeden,  Inc. 

Fred  S.  Moseley 

*Tucker,  Anthony  &  R.L.  Day, 
Inc. 
Gerald  Segel 

*  Woodstock  Corporation 
Frank  B.  Condon 

Legal 

Gadsby  &  Hannah 
Jeffrey  P.  Somers 

Goldstein  &  Manello 
Richard  J.  Snyder 

*Herrick  &  Smith 
Malcolm  D.  Perkins 

Nissenbaum  Law  Offices 
Gerald  L.  Nissenbaum 

Manufacturing 

Acushnet  Company 
John  T.  Ludes 

Bell  Manufacturing  Company 
Irving  W  Bell 

Checon  Corporation 
Donald  E.  Conaway 

Dennison  Manufacturing 
Company 
Nelson  S.  Gifford 

Econocorp,  Inc. 
Richard  G.  Lee 

FLEXcon  Company,  Inc. 
Mark  R.  Ungerer 

GENERAL  ELECTRIC 
COMPANY 
John  F.  Welch,  Jr. 

GENERAL  ELECTRIC 
COMPANY/LYNN 
James  R  Krebs 

GILLETTE  COMPANY 
Colman  M.  Mockler,  Jr. 

Guzovsky  Electrical  Corporation 
Edward  Guzovsky 

Inland  Steel-Ryerson 
Foundation,  Inc. 
Robert  L.  Atkinson 

Kendall  Company 
J.  Dale  Sherratt 

L.E.  Mason  Company 
Harvey  B.  Berman 
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National  Lumber  Company 

Louis  I.  Kaitz 
NEW  ENGLAND  BUSINESS 
SERVICE,  INC. 

Richard  H.  Rhoads 

Norton  Company 
Donald  R.  Melville 

♦Packaging  Industries,  Inc. 
John  D.  Bambara 
Parker  Brothers 
Richard  E.  Stearns 

♦Plymouth  Rubber  Company,  Inc. 
Maurice  J.  Hamilburg 
Scully  Signal  Company 
Robert  G.  Scully 

♦Simplex  Time  Recorder 
Company 
Glenn  R.  Peterson 

Superior  Pet  Products,  Inc. 
Richard  J.  Phelps 

♦Towle  Manufacturing  Company 
Leonard  Florence 

*Trina,  Inc. 

Thomas  L.  Easton 

Webster  Spring  Company,  Inc. 
A.M.  Levine 

Wellman,  Inc. 
Arthur  0.  Wellman,  Jr. 

Media 

BOSTON  GLOBE/ 
AFFILIATED  PUBLICATIONS 
William  0.  Taylor 

*  Boston  Herald 

Patrick  J.  Purcell 
"General  Cinema  Corporation 

Richard  A.  Smith 
"WBZ-TV  4 

Thomas  L.  Goodgame 

WCIB-FM 
Lawrence  K.  Justice 

WCRB/CHARLES  RIVER 


BROADCASTING,  INC. 


Richard  L.  Kaye 
WCVB-TV  5 


S.  James  Coppersmith 

WNEV-TV  7/New  England 
Television 
Seymour  L.  Yanoff 

Westinghouse  Broadcasting  & 
Cable,  Inc. 
Lawrence  P.  Fraiberg 

\Musical  Instruments 


♦Baldwin  Piano  &  Organ 
Company 

R.S.  Harrison 
Avedis  Zildjian  Company 

Armand  Zildjian 

Printing/  Publishing 

*ADCO  Publishing  Company,  Inc. 
Samuel  Gorfinkle 

Bowne  of  Boston 
William  Gallant 

CAHNERS  PUBLISHING 
COMPANY,  INC. 
Norman  L.  Cahners 

CLARK-FRANKLIN- 
KINGSTON  PRESS 

Lawrence  Dress 

Customforms,  Inc. 
David  A.  Granoff 

♦Daniels  Printing  Company 

Lee  Daniels 
HOUGHTON  MIFFLIN 
COMPANY 

Marlowe  G.  Teig 

♦Label  Art,  Inc. 
J.  William' Flynn 

McGraw  Hill,  Inc. 
Joseph  L.  Dionne 

Real  Estate/ Development 

Combined  Properties,  Inc. 
Stanton  L.  Black 

Corcoran  Mullins  Jennison,  Inc. 
Joseph  Corcoran 

Hilon  Development  Corporation 
Haim  Eliachar 

Northland  Investment 
Corporation 
Robert  A.  Danziger 

Stanmar,  Inc. 
Stanley  W.  Snider 

URBAN  INVESTMENT  & 
DEVELOPMENT  COMPANY/ 
COPLEY  PLACE 
R.K.  Umscheid 

Retailing 

WM.  FILENE'S  &  SONS 
COMPANY 

Michael  J.  Babcock 

Hills  Department  Stores 
Stephen  A.  Goldberger 

Jordan  Marsh  Company 
Elliot  Stone 
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Kay  Bee  Toy  &  Hobby  Shops, 
Inc. 
Howard  Kaufman 

Marshall's,  Inc. 
Frank  H.  Brenton 

♦Saks  Fifth  Avenue 
Robert  J.  Hoffman 
Stuart's  Department  Stores,  Inc. 
Paul  Cammarano 

♦Zayre  Corporation 
Maurice  Segall 

Science/ Medical 

♦Charles  River  Breeding 
Laboratories,  Inc. 
Henry  L.  Foster 

Damon  Corporation 
David  I.  Kosowsky 

Hospital  Corporation  of  America 
HCA  Foundation 
Donald  E.  Strange 

Shoes 

♦Jones  &  Vining,  Inc. 

Sven  Vaule,  Jr. 
♦Mercury  International  Trading 
Corporation 

Irving  Wiseman 

MORSE  SHOE,  INC. 
Kenneth  C.  Cummins 

THE  SPENCER  COMPANIES, 
INC. 

C.  Charles  Marran 

STRIDE  RITE  CORPORATION 

Arnold  S.  Hiatt 

Software / Information  Services 

Henco  Software,  Inc. 
Henry  Cochran 

Interactive  Data  Corporation 
Carl  G.  Wolf 

Travel/ Transportation 

♦Heritage  Travel 

Donald  Sohn 
♦The  Trans-Lease  Group 

John  J.  McCarthy,  Jr. 

Utilities 

BOSTON  EDISON  COMPANY 
Thomas  J.  Galligan,  Jr. 

♦Eastern  Gas  &  Fuel  Associates 
William  J.  Pruyn 
NEW  ENGLAND  TELEPHONE 
Gerry  Freche 


RICJUMM.  DANA,  inc.- 

JEWELERS 

We  are  specialists  in  custom  design  and 

restoration  work  in  platinum  and  gold* 

All  work  is  done  on  the  premises* 

43  CENTRAL  STREET  ♦  WELLESLEY,  MASSACHUSETTS  ♦  237-2730 


PACKAGING 

NEW  ENGLAND'S 

FINEST  PRODUCTS 

Manufacturers  of 
Quality  Folding  Cartons. 


j  STTsNDPWD  BO\ 

(617)884-4200 
28  Gerrish  Avenue,  Chelsea,  MA  02150 


The  perfect 
prelude. 

The  grand 
finale. 


JILDxperience  superb 
cuisine  amidst  lavish  surroundings 
that  have  been  recreated  from 
the  spirit  of  the  roaring  twenties 
in  all  their  elegant  glory.  Before 
or  after  the  symphony,  Cafe 
Rouge  is  a  dining  experi- 
ence that's  perfectly  grand. 


CAFE 

roue: 


at  the  Boston  Park  Plaza  Hotel  &  Towers 

On  Park  Plaza  at  Arlington  Street 

For  reservations  call  426-2000  Parking  Available 
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^wSBml 


HAS  ITS  REWARDS. 


for  a  personal  appointment. 
call  Dean  Ridlon,  Vice  President.  Private  Banking  Group 

Bank  of  Boston  (617)  434-5302      -  ■ 

^tno     BostonsFinanciaI  District  and  Back  Bay 
^  1984  The  First  National  Rank  of  Boston,  Member  FDIC 


■ 


MASSACHIgEm 
WGH  TECHNOLOGY 

■iirairj 


The  following  Members  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts High  Technology  Council 
support  the  BSO  through  the  BSO 
Business  &  Professional  Leadership 
Program: 


Alpha  Industries,  Inc. 
George  S.  Kariotis 

ANALOG  DEVICES,  INC. 

Ray  Stata 
The  Analytic  Sciences 
Corporation 

Arthur  Gelb 
*Augat,  Inc. 

Roger  D.  Wellington 
Barry  Wright  Corporation 
Ralph  Z.  Sorenson 
*Bolt  Beranek  and  Newman  Inc. 
Stephen  Levy 
Computervision  Corporation 
Martin  Allen 
*Cullinet  Software,  Inc. 
John  J.  Cullinane 

DIGITAL  EQUIPMENT 
CORPORATION 
Kenneth  H.  Olsen 


DYNATECH  CORPORATION 

J.R  Barger 
EPSCO,  Inc. 

Wayne  P.  Coffin 
Foxboro  Company 

Earle  W.  Pitt 
GCA  Corporation 

Milton  Greenberg 
GTE  ELECTRICAL 
PRODUCTS 

Dean  T.  Langford 
*GenRad  Foundation 

Lynn  Smoker 
*Haemonetics,  Inc. 

John  F.  White 
Honeywell  Information  Systems 

Warren  G.  Sprague 
Instron  Corporation 

Harold  Hindman 
*  Arthur  D.  Little,  Inc. 

John  F.  Magee 


M/A-COM,  INC. 

Vessarios  G.  Chigas 
Massachusetts  High  Technology 
Council,  Inc. 

Howard  P.  Foley 
Millipore  Corporation 

Dimitri  d'Arbeloff 
PRIME  COMPUTER,  INC. 

Joe  M.  Henson 
*  Printed  Circuit  Corporation 

Peter  Sarmanian 
SofTech,  Inc. 

Justus  Lowe,  Jr. 
TERADYNE,  INC. 

Alexander  V.  d'Arbeloff 
Thermo  Electron  Corporation 

George  N.  Hatsopoulos 
Unitrode  Corporation 

George  M.  Berman 
WANG  LABORATORIES,  INC. 

An  Wang 


Handicapped  kids  have  a  lot  to  give 

i        and  the  Cotting  School  has  a  lot  to  give  handicapped  children. 
LlM        we  are  a  12-year  day  school  providing  quality  education, 

I     medical  support  services,  and  pre-vocational  training  to  physically 
handicapped  boys  and  girls.  Support  services  include  occupational, 
physical  and  speech  therapies,  counselling,  vision  and  dental 
clinics,  and  fulltime  nursing  supervision.  Computer-based 
|     learning  programs,  summer  camping,  adapted  physical  education, 
art,  music  and  training  for  independent  living  help  students  develop 
daily  living  and  social  skills  and  increased  self-esteem.  If  you 
know  a  child  we  can  help,  please  pass  the  word.  Call  or  write 
Dr.  Carl  W.  Mores,  Superintendent,  Cotting  School  for  Handicapped 
Children,  241  St.  Botolph  Street,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02115 
(617)  536-9632. 

Cotting  School  for  Handicapped  Children 

is  a  private,  non-profit  Ch.  766-approved  institution, 
supported  primarily  by  gifts,  grants,  legacies  and  bequests. 
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The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  is  particularly  grateful  to  the  following  Patrons  of  the 
Higginson  Society  and  other  very  special  friends  who  made  extraordinary  contributions 
during  fiscal  year  1983-84. 


Mr.  &  Mrs.  David  B.  Arnold,  Jr. 

Mr.  Ethan  Ayer 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  J.P.  Barger 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Bruce  A.  Beal 

Dr.  Leo  L.  Beranek 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  M.  Bradley 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Norman  L.  Cahners 

Mrs.  Florence  Chesterton- Nor ris 

Mrs.  Thomas  Clagett,  Jr. 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  George  H.  Clowes,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Abram  T.  Collier 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Lewis  Dabney 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Nelson  J.  Darling,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Harris  Fahnestock 

Hon.  &  Mrs.  John  Fitzpatrick 


Hon.  &  Mrs.  Peter  H.S. 

Frelinghuysen 
Dr.  &  Mrs.  Walter  J.  Gamble 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  K.J.  Germeshausen 
Mrs.  Fernand  Gillet 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  L.  Grandin 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  T.  Hamlin 
Mr.  Theodore  Jones 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Richard  L.  Kaye 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  George  H.  Kidder 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  D.  King 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Gordon  F.  Kingsley 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  K.  Kraft 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Harvey  C.  Krentzman 
Dr.  &  Mrs.  Edwin  H.  Land 
Mrs.  Ellis  Little 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Harry  L.  Marks 


Mr.  Nathan  R.  Miller 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Richard  P.  Morse 

Ms.  Ruth  Morse 

Mr.  David  Mugar 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Stephen  Paine,  Sr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  J.  Poorvu 

Mrs.  Curtis  Prout 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Irving  W  Rabb 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Charles  A.  Rheault,  Jr. 

Mrs.  George  R.  Rowland 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Richard  A.  Smith 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Raymond  Stata 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Sidney  Stoneman 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  L.  Thorndike 

Mr.  John  J.  Wilson 
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Allston,  Massachusetts  02134 
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The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  gratefully  acknowledges  the  generous  support  of  the 
following  foundations.  Their  grants  have  made  possible  a  variety  of  programs  and 
projects. 


The  Anthony  Advocate  Foundation 
The  Lassor  and  Fanny  Agoos 
Charity  Fund 

J.M.R.  Barker  Foundation 

The  Frank  M.  Barnard 
Foundation,  Inc. 

The  Barrington  Foundation,  Inc. 

The  Theodore  H.  Barth  Foundation 

Adelaide  Breed  Bayrd  Foundation 

David  W.  and  Irene  E.  Bernstein 
Trust 

Bezalel  Foundation 

The  Brookline  Fund 

Calvert  Trust 

Alfred  E.  Chase  Charity 

Foundation 
Clark  Charitable  Trust 
Clipper  Ship  Foundation,  Inc. 
The  Clowes  Fund,  Inc. 
The  Compton  Foundation 
Coven  Family  Fund 
Jessie  B.  Cox  Charitable  Trust 
The  Eleanor  Naylor  Dana 

Charitable  Trust 
Dennis  Family  Foundation 
Geraldine  R.  Dodge  Foundation 

Eastman  Charitable  Foundation 
Eaton  Foundation 

Orville  W.  Forte  Charitable 

Foundation 
Foster  Charitable  Trust 
Harry  A.  and  Etta  Freeman 

Foundation 
The  Frelinghuysen  Foundation 
The  Fromm  Music  Foundation 


The  George  F.  and  Sybil  H.  Fuller 

Foundation 
The  Nehemias  Gorin  Foundation 
The  Elizabeth  Grant  Trust 
The  William  and  Mary  Greve 

Foundation,  Inc. 
Greylock  Foundation 
Grosberg  Family  Charity  Fund 
Haffenreffer  Family  Fund 
The  Harvard  Musical  Association 
The  William  and  Flora  Hewlett 

Foundation 
Bernard  J.  Holmberg  Trust 
The  Hunt  Foundation 
The  Jaffe  Foundation 
Jampart  Charitable  Foundation 
The  Howard  Johnson  Foundation 
Kalish  Foundation,  Inc. 
The  Mitchell  B.  Kaufman 
Charitable  Foundation 
The  Koussevitzky  Music 

Foundation 
Raymond  E.  Lee  Foundation 
June  Rockwell  Levy  Foundation 
Theodore  I.  and  Shirley  G.  Libby 

Foundation 
The  Lichenstein  Foundation 
The  John  A.  and  Ruth  E.  Long 

Foundation 
Edward  E.  MacCrone  Charitable 

Trust 
James  A.  MacDonald  Foundation 
MacPherson  Fund,  Inc. 
William  Inglis  Morse  Trust 
The  National  Charitable 
Foundation 


Parker  Charitable  Foundation 
The  Theodore  Edson  Parker 

Foundation 
The  Harold  Whitworth  Pierce 

Charitable  Trust 
Olive  Higgins  Prouty  Foundation 
A.C.  Ratshesky  Foundation 
Billy  Rose  Foundation,  Inc. 
Samuel  Rosen  Family  Foundation 
Rowland  Foundation,  Inc. 
Richard  Saltonstall  Charitable 

Foundation 
Sasco  Foundation 
The  William  E.  and  Bertha  E. 

Schrafft  Charitable  Trust 
Miriam  Shaw  Fund 
George  and  Beatrice  Sherman 

Family  Charitable  Trust 
Richard  &  Sandra  Silverman 

Foundation 
The  Seth  Sprague  Educational  and 

Charitable  Foundation 
Stearns  Charitable  Trust 
Nathaniel  and  Elizabeth  P.  Stevens 

Foundation 
The  Stone  Charitable  Foundation 
The  Charles  Irwin  Travelli  Fund 
Webster  Charitable  Foundation 
Edwin  S.  Webster  Foundation 
Carl  A.  Weyerhaeuser  1966 

Trust  C 
Carl  A.  Weyerhaeuser  1969  Trust 
The  Wheeler  Foundation 
Albert  0.  Wilson  Foundation 
The  Cornelius  A.  and  Muriel  R 
Wood  Charitable  Trust 


We  are  grateful  to  those  individuals  who  generously  responded  to  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra's  fundraising  programs  during  our  fiscal  year  which  ended  August  31,  1984. 
Your  gifts  are  critical  to  the  financial  security  of  the  orchestra. 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Donors  ($1,000  and  over) 


Mrs.  Gordon  Abbott 

Miss  Barbara  Adams 

Mrs.  Weston  W.  Adams 

Mrs.  Selma  B.  Ajami 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Vernon  R.  Alden 

Mrs.  Frank  G.  Allen 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Philip  K.  Allen 

Mrs.  Charles  Almy 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  James  B.  Ames 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Harlan  E.  Anderson 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Rae  D.  Anderson 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Richard  T.  Applebaugh 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  David  B.  Arnold,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Harry  Axelrod 

Mr.  Ethan  Ayer 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Hazen  H.  Ayer 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Donald  P.  Babson 

Mrs.  Paul  T.  Babson 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Richard  B.  Bailey 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Steven  Baker 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  William  H.  Baker 

Estate  of  Adelaide  B.  Ball 

Mrs.  Norman  V.  Ballou 

The  Estate  of  Mr.  Talcott  M.  Banks 

Estate  of  Ann  S.M.  Banks 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  J.R  Barger 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  B.  Devereux  Barker,  Jr. 

Mrs.  John  Barnard,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Clifford  B.  Barrus,  Jr. 

Mr.  Robert  B.M.  Barton 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Bruce  A.  Beal 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Leonard  D.  Bell 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  F.  Gregg  Bemis 

Mrs.  Richard  E.  Bennink 

Mr.  James  Beranek 

Dr.  Leo  L.  Beranek 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  David  W.  Bernstein 

Mrs.  Arthur  W  Bingham 

Mrs.  Charles  S.  Bird 

Mr.  Peter  M.  Black 

Eleanore  P.  Bloedel 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Charles  R.  Blyth 

Mrs.  Edward  L.  Bond 

W.  Walter  Boyd 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  M.  Bradley 


Mrs.  Ralph  Bradley 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  T.  Brennan 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Peter  Brooke 

Mrs.  Donald  L.  Brown 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Ronald  Brown 

Estate  of  Alice  E.  Buff 

The  Hon.  William  M.  Bulger 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Allan  T.  Buros 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  P.  Burroughs 

Dr.  Edmund  B.  Cabot 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Lewis  P.  Cabot 

Mrs.  Mary  Louise  Cabot 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Thomas  D.  Cabot 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Norman  L.  Cahners 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Bradford  Cannon 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  R  Card 

Judith  Brown  Caro 

Virginia  L.  Carroll 

Richard  P.  Chapman 

Mrs.  Barbara  S.  Chase 

Mrs.  Thomas  W  Chesterton 

Charles  Christenson 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Eugene  H.  Clapp  II 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  B.  Clarke 

Mr.  Stewart  Clifford,  Jr. 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Stewart  H.  Clifford 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  George  H.A.  Clowes,  Jr. 

Mr.  H.  Todd  Cobey 

Mr.  John  F  Cogan,  Jr. 

Eunice  S.  &  Julian  Cohen 

Mrs.  Nat  King  Cole 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Abram  T  Collier 

Mr.  Johns  H.  Congdon 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  H.  Congleton 

Arthur  P.  Contas 

Mrs.  A.  Werk  Cook 

Dr.  Mark  H.  Cooley 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  L.  Cooper 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  E.  Raymond  Corey 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Daniel  Coven 

Jeanne  L.  Crocker 

Rev.  &  Mrs.  John  Crocker 

William  M.  Crozier,  Jr.  & 

Prudence  S.  Crozier 
Estate  of  Mary  Cunningham 


Mr.  &  Mrs.  A.V.  d'Arbeloff 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  D.V.  d'Arbeloff 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Chester  C.  d'Autremont 

Mr/&  Mrs.  Lewis  S.  Dabney 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Thomas  N.  Dabney,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Nelson  J.  Darling,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Michael  H.  Davis 

Miss  Amy  Davol 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  A.I.  DeFries 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Eugene  B.  Doggett 

Mrs.  Malcolm  Donald 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  James  Bruce  Duncan 

Dr.  Richard  W.  Dwight 

Estate  of  Frances  H.  Dwight 

Estate  of  Laura  E.  Dwight 

Mrs.  Charles  Freedom  Eaton,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Otto  Eckstein 

Mrs.  Philip  Eiseman 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  Elfers 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Haim  S.  Eliachar 

Mrs.  John  Morse  Elliot 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Alexander  Ellis,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  V.  Ellis 

Stephen  E.  Elmont 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Bradford  M.  Endicott 

Miss  Charlene  B.  Engelhard 

Mrs.  Henri  A.  Erkelens 

Mrs.  Harris  Fahnestock 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Frank  L.  Farwell 

Mrs.  Sewall  H.  Fessenden 

Mrs.  John  G.  Fifield 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Weston  P.  Figgins 

Arlyne,  Ellen  &  Saul  Fine 

Anna  E.  Finnerty 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Kenneth  G.  Fisher 

Ms.  Jo  Ann  Fitzpatrick 

Hon.  &  Mrs.  John  H.  Fitzpatrick 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Henry  N.  Flynt,  Jr. 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Gerard  Foster 

Dr.  Henry  L.  Foster 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Richard  M.  Fraser 

Mr.  G.M.  Freche 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Dean  W.  Freed 

Mr.  Kenneth  L.  Freed 

Mr.  Eugene  M.  Freedman 
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Hon.  &  Mrs.  Peter  Frelinghuysen 

Mr.  Arthur  0.  Friedman 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Carlton  P.  Fuller 

Mrs.  Robert  G.  Fuller 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Thomas  Galligan 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Walter  J.  Gamble 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Thomas  Gardiner 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  K.J.  Germeshausen 

Mrs.  Sumner  M.  Gerstein 

Mr.  Frank  Gfroerer 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  R.  Ghublikian 

Mrs.  Vera  Cravath  Gibbs 

Mrs.  Lee  D.  Gillespie 

Mrs.  Fernand  Gillet 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Ernest  A.  Giroux 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Avram  J.  Goldberg 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Ray  A.  Goldberg 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Jordan  L.  Golding 

Mrs.  Joel  A.  Goldthwait 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Mark  R.  Goldweitz 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Saul  Goldweitz 

Mrs.  Sylvan  Goodman 

Mrs.  Doris  S.  Gordon 

Ina  &  Haskell  Gordon 

Mrs.  Harry  N.  Gorin 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  L.  Grandin 

Mrs.  Henry  M.  Greenleaf 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  James  H.  Grew 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Henry  R.  Guild,  Jr. 

Mrs.  S.  Eliot  Guild 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Carl  W.  Haffenreffer 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Christian  G.  Halby 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Henry  S.  Hall,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  R.  Douglas  Hall,  III 

Mrs.N.PHaUowellJr. 

Mr.  Daniel  M.  Hamilburg 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  T.  Hamlin 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Paul  F.  Hannah 

Mrs.  Murray  C.  Harvey 

Mrs.  Francis  W.  Hatch,  Sr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Francis  W.  Hatch,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Harry  R.  Hauser 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Thomas  Haynes 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  P.  Heffernan 

Mr.  Paul  F.  Hellmuth 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Bayard  Henry 

Mrs.  Russell  Hergesheimer 

Howard  &  Doris  B.  Hiatt 

Grace  Cushing  Hibbard 

Mrs.  Richard  R.  Higgins 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Richard  D.  Hill 

Ms.  Susan  Morse  Hilles 


Mr.  Carlton  A.  Holstrom 

Miss  Emily  C.  Hood 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Gilbert  H.  Hood,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Harrison  Horblit 

Mr.  Henry  Hornblower,  II 

Mrs.  Ralph  Hornblower 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  White  Howells 

Ray  Howland,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Charles  A.  Hubbard 

Mrs.  James  F.  Hunnewell 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  James  Jackson,  Jr. 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  John  Jao 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  E.  Morton  Jennings,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Pliny  Jewell,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Howard  W  Johnson 

Elizabeth  &  Howland  Jones 

Mr.  Theodore  Jones 

Mr.  Theodore  S.  Jones 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  H.  Joseph 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Bela  T.  Kalman 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Leonard  Kaplan 

Ms.  Susan  B.  Kaplan 

Mrs.  S.  Charles  Kasdon 

Mr.  Sumner  Kaufman 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  J.  Kaufmann 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Richard  L.  Kaye 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  F.  Corning  Kenly,  Jr. 

The  Hon.  Edward  M.  Kennedy 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  George  H.  Kidder 

Mrs.  Chase  Kimball 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  D.  King 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Gordon  F.  Kingsley 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  W.  Kistner 

Mr.  Mason  Klinck 

Mrs.  Hatsy  Kniffin 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Carl  Koch 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  Kopans 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  K.  Kraft 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Arthur  R.  Kravitz 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Harvey  C.  Krentzman 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Selwyn  A.  Kudisch 

Mr.  Edward  J.  Kutlowski 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  La  Ware 

Mrs.  F.  D.  Lackey 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Benjamin  Lacy 

Mrs.  Robert  W  Ladd 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Edwin  H.  Land 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Roger  Landay 

Mrs.  James  F.  Lawrence 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  A.  Lawrence 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Herbert  C.  Lee 

Mildred  A.  Leinbach 


Mr.  &  Mrs.  Royal  W  Leith,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Royal  W  Leith 

Dr.  Clinton  N.  Levin 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Irving  Levy 

Mrs.  George  Lewis,  Sr. 

Mrs.  Theodore  Libby 

Mrs.  Ellis  Little 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Joseph  P.  Lombard 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Caleb  Loring,  Jr. 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Frederick  H.  Lovejoy,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Charles  P.  Lyman 

Mrs.  George  H.  Lyman,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Roderick  M.  MacDougall 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  F.  Magee 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Donald  Malpass,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  Manice 

Irma  Fisher  Mann 

The  Marian  Helpers  Center 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Harry  L.  Marks 

Mrs.  John  McAndrew 

Mr.  Thomas  W  McGee 

Dr.  Bernard  L.  McGowan 

Mrs.  F.  Gilbert  McNamara 

Mrs.  August  R.  Meyer 

Ambassador  J.  William  Middendorf 

Sumner  N.  Milender 

Alan  G.  &  Natalie  C.  Miller 

Mr.  Nathan  R.  Miller 

Mrs.  Dudley  L.  Millikin 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Adolf  Monosson 

Paul  M.  Montrone 

Mrs.  Obey  S.  Morrill 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Garlan  Morse 

Mr.  George  H.  Morse 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Richard  P.  Morse 

Ms.  Ruth  Morse 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Frederick  S.  Moseley,  III 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  B.  Moses,  Jr. 

Mr.  David  G.  Mugar 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Raymond  F.  Murphy,  Jr. 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Gordon  S.  Myers 

Mrs.  Harris  J.  Nelson 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Melvin  B.  Nessel 

Mrs.  Robert  B.  Newman 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Albert  L.  Nickerson 

Mrs.  Hiroshi  H.  Nishino 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Richard  P.  Nyquist 

Grace  Marshall  Otis 

Mrs.  Richard  C.  Paine 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Stephen  Paine,  Sr. 

Susan  W  &  Stephen  D.  Paine 

Mrs.  Robert  W  Palm 
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COPLEY 
PLACE 

at  Copley  Square 
in  the  Back  Bay 


Prelude. 


Copley  Place  is  where 
beautiful  evenings  begin. 
Here  you  can  shop  for 
every  fashion  need.  From 
elegant  occasions  to 
casual  gatherings  with 
friends.  In  The  Shopping 
Galleries  at  Copley  Place 
you  will  find  all  that's  new 
and  beautiful  from  this 
country  and  abroad. 

Nieman-Marcus  and 
100  exceptional  shops  and 
boutiques  await  you!  To  add 
to  your  pleasures  there  are 
9  cinemas,  13  restaurants 
and  the  new  Westin  and 
Marriott  hotels. 


Ms.  Gloria  A.  Palmer 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Christopher  A.  Pantaleoni 

Mary  B.  Parent 

Dr.  Eliot  J.  Pearlman 

Katharine  E.  Peirce 

Mrs.  James  H.  Perkins 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Thomas  L.  Phillips 

Estate  of  Marian  Phinney 

Mrs.  Paul  Pigors 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  R.  Pingree 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  J.  Poorvu 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Albert  Pratt 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Richard  Preston 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  M.  Preston 

Mrs.  George  Putnam 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  C.  Quinn 

Ms.  Sally  Quinn 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Sidney  R.  Rabb 

Mrs.  Frank  E.  Remick 

Mrs.  Harry  Remis 

Dr.  Paul  A.  Richer 

Mr.  J.  Hampden  Robb 

David  &  Diana  Rockefeller 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Horatio  Rogers 

Mr.  Warren  M.  Rohsenow 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Jerome  Rosenfeld 

Mr.  Thomas  A.  Rosse 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  C.  Rousseau 

Mrs.  George  R.  Rowland 

Anne  Cable  Rubenstein 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Michael  B.  Salke 

Mr.  Richard  Saltonstall 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  Saltonstall 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Albert  J.  Sandler 

A.  Herbert  Sandwen 

Mrs.  George  Lee  Sargent 

Mr.  Jack  Satter 

Donald  L.  Saunders 

Roger  A.  Saunders 


Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  G.  Schmid 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Paul  A.  Schmid 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Raymond  Schneider 

Mr.  Alan  H.  Scovell 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Campbell  L.  Searle 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Francis  P.  Sears,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Henry  K.  Sherrill 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  James  V.  Sidell 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  E.  Siegfried 

Dr.  A.M.  Simensen 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Donald  B.  Sinclair 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  A.  Sinclair 

Dr.  Frances  H.  Smith 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Richard  A.  Smith 

Mrs.  Lawrence  Snell 

Mrs.  William  B.  Snow 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  William  D.  Sohier,  Jr. 

Mr.  Jeffrey  P.  Somers 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Lamar  Soutter 

Mr.  John  K.  Spring,  Sr. 

Dr.  Fredrick  J.  Stare 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Raymond  Stata 

Mrs.  Thornton  Stearns 

Mrs.  Lela  A.  Steinberg 

Mrs.  Preston  T.  Stephenson 

Burton  &  Barbara  Stern 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Ezra  F.  Stevens 

Richard  Stevens 

Mrs.  Evelyn  N.  Stiefel 

Mr.  Harris  E.  Stone 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Henry  S.  Stone 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Sidney  Stoneman 

John  Hoyt  Stookey 

Miss  Elizabeth  B.  Storer 

Mrs.  Arthur  I.  Strang 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  David  Strassler 

The  Hon.  Geoffrey  Swaebe 

Mrs.  John  Sylvester 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Nathan  B.  Talbot 


Mrs.  Rudolf  L.Talbot 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  0.  Taylor,  II 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Theodore  H.  Teplow 

Barbara  &  David  Terwilliger 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Richard  H.  Thompson 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  L.  Thorndike 

Mrs.  Richard  K.  Thorndike 

Mr.  Stephen  Tilton 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Irving  Usen 

Mrs.  Abbott  Payson  Usher 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Jack  H.  Vernon 

Mrs.  Dorothy  Wallace 

Mr.  Lloyd  B.  Waring 

Matthew  &  Sarah  Weisman 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  James  0.  Welch 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Arthur  0.  Wellman,  Jr. 

John  M.  Wells 

Mrs.  Barrett  Wendell,  Jr. 

Miss  Barbara  West 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Mark  C.  Wheeler 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  W.  White 

Darby  &  Ralph  Willard 

Mrs.  Dorothy  Oswald  Willhoite 

Mrs.  Alexander  Williams 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Ralph  B.  Williams 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Thomas  B.  Williams 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Dudley  Willis 

Mrs.  Donald  B.  Wilson 

Mr.  John  J.  Wilson 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  David  J.  Winstanley 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Irving  Wiseman 

Sherman  M.  Wolf 

Miss  Elizabeth  Woolley 

Mrs.  Frederic  P.  Worthen 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Richard  W.  Young 

Thalia  &  Nicholas  Zervas 

Mr.  Harry  W.  Zichterman 

Mrs.  Vincent  C.  Ziegler 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Erwin  N.  Ziner 


Boston 

Mrs.  Herbert  Abrams 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  Q.  Adams 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Walter  Amory 

Ms.  Sarah  Webb  Armstrong 

Mrs.  Jacob  Asher 

Mr.  Norman  Asher 

Mrs.  Richard  H.  Baer 

Mrs.  H.  Starr  Ballou 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  W.  Gardner  Barker 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Wm.  Bentinck-Smith 

Mrs.  Charles  S.  Bird,  III 


Symphony  Orchestra  Donors 

Mrs.  Marshall  G.  Bolster 
Mrs.  Gerald  W  Bradley 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  D.  Brewer,  Jr. 
Mrs.  Alexander  H.  Bright 
Mr.  Bartol  Brinkler 
Mrs.  Lester  A.  Browne 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Paul  C.  Cabot 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Irving  H.  Chase 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Paul  C.  Child 
Mrs.  William  H.  Claflin 
Mrs.  F.  Douglas  Cochrane 
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($500-$999) 

Mr.  Charles  A.  Coolidge,  Jr. 

Mr.  Robert  E.  Corriveau 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Nathan  P.  Couch 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  David  C.  Crockett 

Mrs.  Alan  Cunningham 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  Cushman 

Mrs.  Ernest  B.  Dane 

George  H.  Dean 

Mrs.  Sarah  C.  Doering 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Thomas  G.  Eastman 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Walter  D.  Edmonds 


Mr.  &  Mrs.  Norman  S.  Feinberg 

John  Fibiger 

Mrs.  Jody  Forkner 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Sumner  J.  Foster 

Mrs.  Maurice  T.  Freeman 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  George  C.  Fuller 

Mr.  John  Gamble 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  G.  Peabody  Gardner,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Paul  J.  Gerry 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Richard  J.  Gilbert 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Joseph  Giuffrida 

Margaretta  M.  Godley 

Arthur  S.  Goldberg 

Mrs.  Charles  D.  Gowing 

Mrs.  Stephen  W.  Grant 

Mrs.  M.  Thompson  Greene 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Daniel  S.  Gregory 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Harold  K.  Gross 

Mrs.  Lawrence  H.  Hansel 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Stephen  F.  Harris 

Mr.  Ira  Haupt  II 

Mrs.  Carol  T.  Henderson 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Milton  P.  Higgins 

Mr.  James  G.  Hinkle,  Jr. 

Mr.  Herbert  Hirsch 

Mrs.  Louise  R  Hook 

Mrs.  David  H.  Howie 

Mr.  Albert  B.  Hunt 

Elizabeth  B.  Jackson 


|        Mr.  &  Mrs.  Henry  B.  Jackson 

1        Mr.  C.H.  Jenkins,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  C.  Peter  Jorgensen 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Albert  J.  Kaneb 
Mrs.  Louise  Shonk  Kelly 
Mrs.  Robert  M.  Kennard 
Carleton  &  Faith  Kilmer 


Mr.  &  Mrs.  James  N.  Krebs 

Mrs.  E.  Anthony  Kutten 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Maurice  Lazarus 

Alan  L.  Lefkowitz 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Theodore  Ley 

Mrs.  Laurence  M.  Lombard 

Mr.  Graham  Atwell  Long 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Gael  Mahony 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  C.  Charles  Marran 

Elisabeth  Marshall 

V.  Adm.  &  Mrs.  John  L.  McCrea 

Ms.  Estelle  T.  McGonigle 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  G.  Millar 

Mrs.  Stephen  V.C.  Morris 

Mr.  Robert  M.  Morse 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  James  T.  Mountz 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Henry  A.  Murray 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Joseph  Nathan 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Malcolm  C.  Newell 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  J.  O'Connor 

Mrs.  George  Olmsted 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  George  A.  Ott 

Estate  of  Louise  H.  Parsons 

Martha  Patrick 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Martin  Peretz 

Mr.  David  B.  Perini 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  A.  Perkins 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Malcolm  D.  Perkins 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Philip  H.  Peters 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Richard  D.  Phippen 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  L.  Phippen 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  David  R.  Pokross 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Richard  Prouty 

Mr.  Nathaniel  Pulsifer 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Fairfield  E.  Raymond 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Charles  A.  Rheault,  Jr. 


Mr.  &  Mrs.  Peter  M.  Richards 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Dwight  P.  Robinson,  Jr. 

Mr.  David  Rockefeller,  Sr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Lawrence  Rosenfeld 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Ralph  A.  Ross 

Mrs.  Wilbert  R.  Sanger 

Mr.  Daniel  Sargent 

Benjamin  Schore 

Thomas  J.  Scott,  II 

Helen  S.  Slosberg 

Mary-Leigh  C.  Smart 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Benjamin  F.  Smith 

Mrs.  Gordon  Smith 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Joseph  J.  Snyder 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Charles  H.  Spaulding 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Samuel  R.  Spiker 

Edna  Talbot  Estate 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  F.  Taplin 

Mrs.  John  I.  Taylor 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  George  B.  Thomas,  Jr. 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Howard  Ulfelder 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Heinz  K.  Vaterlaus 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Stephen  R.  Weber 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  P.  Weitzel 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Richard  W  Wells,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Richard  Wengren 

Mrs.  Lyon  Weyburn 

Mr.  Stetson  Whitcher 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Nathaniel  Whittier 

Mrs.  M.L.  Wilding-White 

Mrs.  Margaret  Winslow 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Edward  F.  Woods 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  M.  Woolsey,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  Zildjian 

Harriet  Morse  Zimmerman 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Donors  ($250-$499) 


Mr.  &  Mrs.  Joseph  Abeles 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Stephen  G.  Allen 
Dr.  &  Mrs.  Alex  F.  Althausen 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  E.  Andrews 
Mrs.  John  L.  Armstrong 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  L.  Attaya 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Raymond  P.  Atwood 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Bruce  M.  Bailey 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Fred  C.  Bailey 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Sherwood  E.  Bain 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Arthur  Barnes 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Charles  W  Bartlett 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  H.  Beale 
Emily  M.  Beck 


Dr.  &  Mrs.  Martin  D.  Becker 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Ralph  Berger 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Paul  Bernat 
Mr.  William  I.  Bernell 
Mrs.  Edward  J.  Bertozzi,  Jr. 
Mrs.  E.  Power  Biggs 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Jordan  Birger 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Arthur  B.  Blackett 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  George  Blagden 
Mrs.  Molly  Bleasdale 
Mrs.  Leonara  Boehm 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Richard  H.  Bolt 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Donald  Bowersock 
Mr.  C.  Alexander  Boy,  Jr. 
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Mrs.  James  C.  Boyd,  II 

Mrs.  Barbara  G.  Bradley 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Herbert  L.  Bradley 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Kib  Bramhall 

Donald  Breed 

Mr.  John  J.  Bresnahan 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  Vance  Brown 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Claud  Bunyard 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Arthur  B.  Burnes 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Paul  A.  Buttenwieser 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Charles  C.  Cabot,  Jr. 

James  &  Sharon  Carter 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Daniel  S.  Cheever 

Mrs.  Edward  D.  Churchill 


I    ,1 


Mr.  Thomas  Clagett,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Ernest  Clark 

Miss  Mary  M.  Cochrane 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Bertram  M.  Cohen 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  I.  W.  Colburn 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Charles  C.  Colby,  3rd 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Aaron  H.  Cole 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Loring  W.  Coleman 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Gilman  W.  Conant 

Mr.  William  Coolidge 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  C.  Coughlin,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Douglas  Crocker 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Julian  Crocker 

Mr.  John  M.  Dacey 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Philip  J.  Darlington,  Jr. 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Roman  W.  Desanctis 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Charles  Devens 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Henry  B.  Dewey 

Mrs.  Franklin  Dexter 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Allen  F.  Dickerman 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  H.  Dickison 

Mrs.  Katherine  J.  Doak 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Richard  P.  Dober 

Mr.  Edward  Doctoroff 

Miss  Sally  Dodge 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Philip  Mason  Dubois 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  C.  Russell  Eddy 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  S.  Edgerly 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  George  R  Edmonds,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  P.  Ellison 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Curtis  W  Endee 

Mr.  Mark  Feeney 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Steven  S.  Feinberg 

Mrs.  Cornelius  C.  Felton,  Sr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  L.  Anthony  Fisher 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  James  R.  Fleming 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Judah  Folkman 

Mrs.  Joseph  C.  Foster 

Clark  Frazier 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  L.  V.  French 

Mrs.  Stanley  G.  French 

Mr.  Randolph  J.  Fuller 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Elmer  Funkhouser 

Mr.  Richard  Gallant 

Mrs.  Charles  Mack  Ganson 

Amey  G.  Garber 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  H.  Gardiner 

Miss  Eleanor  Garfield 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Peter  T.  Gargas 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Sterling  Garrard 

Mr.  Alan  Goldberg 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Theodore  F.  Goldberg 

Malcolm  H.  Goodman 

Mrs.  John  D.  Gordan,  Jr. 


Mr.  &  Mrs.  Hubert  F.  Gordon 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Nelson  Gore 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  H.  Gorham 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  E.  Brainard  Graves 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Paul  E.  Gray 

Milton  G.  Green 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Mortimer  S.  Greenberg 

Judith  &  George  Greenfield 

Mrs.  Julius  Grossman 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Morton  S.  Grossman 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Ralph  L.  Gustin 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  George  A.  Hall 

Mr.  William  R.  Harris 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Richard  Ely  Hartwell 

Anne  M.  Hatcher 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Ralph  Hayden 

Mrs.  Harold  L.  Hazen 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Noah  T.  Herndon 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Edwin  W.  Hiam 

Howard  &  Doris  B.  Hiatt 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Harold  C.  Hodge 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Waldo  H.  Holcombe 

Gordon  Holmes 

Mrs.  John  D.  Houghton 

Mrs.  John  N.  M.  Howells 

Mrs.  Kenneth  Howes,  Jr. 

Dr.  Richard  F.  Hoyt,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Cheryl  L.  Istvan 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  David  0.  Ives 

Mr.  Charles  Jack 

Martin  L.  Jack 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Charles  Jackson,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Paul  M.  Jacobs 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Myron  I.  Jaffe 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  F.  Jenkins 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Thomas  0.  Jones 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Jack  Kalajian 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  H.  Kallis 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Gerald  M.  Katz 

Mrs.  Joan  Kennedy 

Mr.  Peter  R.  Kermani 

Mrs.  Prescott  L.  Kettell 

Mr.  Herman  Kiaer 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  James  E.  Kimball 

Mrs.  Emil  Kornsand 

Dr.  John  Kulevich 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Frederick  C.  Kulow 

Mr.  Emmanuel  Kurland 

Mr.  Jonathan  Kutchins 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Edward  H.  Ladd 

Miss  Rosamond  Lamb 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Donald  Lambert 

Mrs.  Stanley  M.  Lane 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  W.  Langlois 
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Elizabeth  Lathrop 

Mrs.  Edward  W.  Lawrence 

Nancy  &  Michael  Leavitt 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Thomas  Leavitt,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Henry  Lee 

Mrs.  Tudor  Leland 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Elia  Lipton 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Francis  V.  Lloyd,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Henry  Lyman,  Jr. 

Mr.  Leonard  Lynch 

Douglas  N.  MacPherson 

Donald  A.  Mandell 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Satoru  Masamune 

Paul  A.  McGilvray 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  John  S.  McGovern 

Mr.  Jon  McKee 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Henry  H.  Meyer,  Jr. 

Mrs.  F.  Avery  Moore 

Mr.  Walter  Morgan 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Otto  Morningstar 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Stephen  Moulton 

Alice  B.  Newell 

Mr.  Robert  L.  Newman 

Mr.  Richard  M.  Nichols 

Rev.  Msgr.  William  V.  O'Connor 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Charles  L.  Odence 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Theodore  J.  Ongaro 

Esther  E.  Osgood 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Michael  Ossoff 

Dr.  Egidio  Papa 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Joseph  Paresky 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Allan  D.  Parker 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Jack  S.  Parker 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Oglesby  Paul 

Mrs.  Francis  W.  Peabody 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  M.  Pechet 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  P.  Pitts 

Russell  E.  Planitzer 

Mrs.  Hannah  A.  Quint 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Irving  W.  Rabb 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Norman  S.  Rabb 

Jean-Pierre  Radley 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Peter  C.  Read 

Mr.  William  J.  Reilly,  Jr. 

Carol  Ann  Rennie 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Henry  B.  Roberts 

Robinson  Associates 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  Ex  Rodgers 

Samuel  Rosen  Family  Fdn. 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  A.  Daniel  Rubenstein 

Dr.  Jordan  S.  Ruboy 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Edward  F.  Ryan 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Lee  Scheinbart 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Edward  W.  Sexton 


Dr.  &  Mrs.  Jerome  H.  Shapiro 

Ronald  E.  Sherman 

Miss  Marion  C.  Shorley 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Russell  G.  Simpson 

Dr.  E.  Richard  Singer 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  John  H.  Sisson 

Dr.  Clement  A.  Smith 

Mrs.  Eliot  Snider 

Mrs.  Archibald  H.  Spaulding 

Mrs.  Josiah  A.  Spaulding 

Mrs.  Hester  D.  Sperduto 

David  &  Patricia  Squire 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Walter  St.  Goar 

Ms.  Joy  Ivey  St.  John 

Miss  Anna  B.  Stearns 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Bruce  M.  Steere 

Max  J.  Steinmann 

John  S.  Stone 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Somers  H.  Sturgis 


Mr.  &  Mrs.  Elliot  M.  Surkin 

Ms.  Barbara  R  Swaebe 

Lambros  Theodosopoulos 

Miss  Anne  C.  Thompson 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Mark  Tishler,  Jr. 

Miss  Alice  Tully 

Mrs.  John  H.  Valentine 

Mrs.  Roland  Von  Weber 

Mrs.  Guy  W.  Walker,  Sr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Winthrop  B.  Walker 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Howland  S.  Warren 

Phyllis  Waite  Watkins 

Mr.  Alexander  W  Watson 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Walter  Watson,  II 

Mina  M.  Webster 

Lucretia  J.  Weed 

Conrad  Wesselhoeft,  Jr.,  MD 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Richard  S.  West 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Harold  J.  White 


Mr.  Robert  W  White 

Mrs.  Robert  J.  Whitehead 

Mrs.  Florence  Whitney 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Amos  N.  Wilder 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  P.  Wilkins 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  J.  Burke  Wilkinson 

Mrs.  Shepard  F.  Williams 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Keith  G.  Willoughby 

Mr.  Patrick  Wilmerding 

Robert  G.  Windsor 

Mrs.  Henry  D.  Winslow 

Katherine  Winthrop 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Paul  I.  Wren 

Miss  Anne  C.  Wyman 

Mr.  Ho  Sung  Yang 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  G.  Zeller 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  H.  Zorek 


coa.c:h 


16"  x  11"  x  5" 


NQ  9625 
Musette  $190 

This  roomy  Glove  Leather  bag 
is  favored  by  models,  dancers, 
travelers  and  photographers. 

We  make  it  in:  Black,  British 
Tan,  Mocha  and  Tabac. 

You  can  order  it  by  mail  or 
telephone,  and  we  will  ship  it 
to  you  from  our  factory  at  no 
extra  cost. 

Send  for  our  free  catalogue. 

The  CoacK  Store 

75-B  Newbury  Street,  Boston,  Mass.  021 16 
(617)  536-2777 


The  Atrium  cafe 

and  piano  bar 

at  the  bostonian  hotel. 

An  Oasis  of  Calm 

in  the  heart  of 

faneuil  hall  marketplace 

Soft,  traditional  jazz  sounds 

from  five  in  the  afternoon. 

Seasonal  cocktails  and  wines 

by  the  glass  from  noon. 

Sidewalk  cafe. 
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Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Donors  ($100-$249) 


Mr.  Wilder  K.  Abbott 
Mrs.  Archie  A.  Abrams 
Richard  B.  Miller  Abrams 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Milton  G.  Abramson 
Mr.  Robert  Ackart 
Mrs.  Alfred  A.  Adams 
Mr.  Charles  F.  Adams 
Mr.  Frank  Adams 
Mrs.  Thomas  H.  Adams,  Jr. 
Dr.  &  Mrs.  Thomas  W.  Adams 
Col.  &  Mrs.  William  M.  Adams 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Jack  Adelson 
Mrs.  Seth  M.  Agnew 
Dr.  &  Mrs.  Barry  Agranat 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  A.  Alberty 
Ms.  Elizabeth  Alden 
Mrs.  John  M.  Alden 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Frederick  J.  Alger 
Howard  D.  &  Jeannette  A.  Allen 
Dr.  &  Mrs.  C.  R.  Allison 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  R.  Allison 
Mrs.  Richard  E.  Alt 
Dr.  George  &  Harriet  Altman 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Oliver  F.  Ames 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  Amory 
Mrs.  L.  Hathaway  Amsbary 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Jay  Anderson 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  A.  Anderson,  Jr. 
Miss  Marion  A.  Anderson 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Edward  L.  Anthony,  II 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Julian  D.  Anthony 
Mrs.  Horace  L.  Arnold 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  Arnold 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  David  Arnow 
Mrs.  Myrna  Aronson 
Mrs.  Frederick  W.  Atherton 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Charles  E.  Aucoin 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  David  Auerbach 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Donald  W  Avery 
Dr.  &  Mrs.  Francis  A.  Avola 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  L.  Axelrod 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Leonard  Axelrod 
Dr.  Lloyd  Axelrod 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Richard  P.  Axten 
Mr.  James  C.  Ayer 
Dr.  &  Mrs.  Henry  H.  Babcock 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Arthur  C.  Babson 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Horatio  W  Bacon 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  W.  Benjamin  Bacon 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Richmond  I.  Bailen 
&  Family 


Mr.  &  Mrs.  Henry  R.  Bailey 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Leon  Bailey 

Sandra  &  David  Bakalar 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  George  P.  Baker,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  James  J.  Baker 

Ms.  Jean  E.  Baker 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  H.  Baldi 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Henry  H.  Banks 

Mr.  Joseph  S.  Banks 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  A.C.  Barger 

Mr.  Steven  G.  Barkus 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  M.  Barnaby 

Mrs.  Charles  B.  Barnes 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Curtis  Barnes 

Robin  Barnes  &  David  Bor 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Joseph  R.  Barrie 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  James  Barrett 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Allen  G.  Barry 

Mr.  Edward  Barry 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Fredrick  E.  Barstow 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Marshall  K.  Bartlett 

Mrs.  Randolph  R  Barton 

Mrs.  Georgia  K.  Basbanes 

Philip  D.  Bassett 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  A.  Bastille 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Kenneth  J.  Bate 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Frank  D.  Bates 

Prof.  &  Mrs.  George  E.  Bates 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  George  E.  Battit 

Boyden  C.  Batty 

Mrs.  Helen  Wood  Bauman 

Mrs.  William  Baumrucker,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Philip  C.  Beals 

Mr.  Robert  C.  Bean 

Molly  &  John  Beard 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Ralph  Beatley 

Miss  Anne  Beauchemin 

Dr  James  T.  Becker  & 

Dr.  Mary  Amanda  Dew 
Barbara  &  Sherman  Bedford 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Marcus  G.  Beebe 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Nelson  Bell 
Dr.  &  Mrs.  A.  Robert  Bellows 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Alan  C.  Bemis 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  Bemis 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Richard  Benka 
Mr.  Clinton  W.  Bennett 
Drs.  Doris  &  Warren  Bennett 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Harrison  Bennett 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  T.  Bennett,  Jr. 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Martin  Bennett 
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Stewart  Bennett 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Norbert  Benotti 

Ms.  Ellen  Benson  &  Mr.  George 

Nichols 
Mr.  Lawrence  I.  Berenson 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Max  Berger 
Barbara  &  Robert  Berger 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Thomas  M.  Berger 
Mr.  Gerald  A.  Berlin 
Mrs.  Estelle  Berman 
Carol  &  Harvey  Berman 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Donald  J.  Bertrand 
Mr.  Gus  Bevona 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Philip  W  Bianchi 
Dr.  &  Mrs.  Benjamin  E.  Bierbaum 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  P.  Bigelow 
Mrs.  V.  Stoddard  Bigelow 
Mrs.  Henriette  R  Binswanger 
John  &  Evelyn  Bishop 
Rev.  &  Mrs.  Joseph  R  Bishop 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Angus  C.  Black,  Jr. 
Ms.  Nina  M.  Blackwell 
Mrs.  George  B.  Blake 
Mr.  William  Blake 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  E.  Blakelock 
Mr.  John  A.  Blanchard 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Timothy  B.  Blancke 
Miss  Margaret  Blethen 
Dr.  Pengwynne  P.  Blevins 
Mrs.  Edward  P.  Bliss 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Donald  M.  Bloch 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Donald  W.  Blodgett 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Arnold  Bloom 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  C.  Bloom 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Wilfred  Bloomberg 

Mr.  Maxwell  Blum 

Mrs.  Foster  Boardman 

Mr.  Raymond  A.  Boffa 

The  Hon.  Charles  S.  Bolster 

Iyla  T.  Bonnecaze 

Mr.  Vincent  V.  R.  Booth 

Mr.  Jeffrey  Borenstein 

Mrs.  Dirck  T.  B.  Born 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Edward  L.  Bowles 

Mrs.  John  W.  Boyd. 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  J.  Boyd 

Mr.  Lincoln  Boyden 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  Brack 

Mrs.  Robert  Fiske  Bradford 

Lee  C.Bradley  III 

Morton  C.  Bradley,  Jr. 


Mrs.  Lawrence  D.  Bragg,  Jr. 

Mr.  Joseph  P.  Carey 

Ms.  Dorothy  Collier 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Ake  Brandin 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  W.  Peter  Carey 

Ann  &  Marvin  Collier 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Jan  Brandin 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  David  H.  Carls 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Charles  A.  Collis 

Miss  Charlotte  Brayton 

Mr.  Evald  W.  Carlson 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  David  G.  Colt 

Mrs.  J.  Dante  Brebbia 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Richard  Carlyn 

Mrs.  Arthur  C.  Comey 

Dr.  H.  Scott  Breen 

Mrs.  Victor  H.  Carpenter 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Donald  Conaway,  Jr. 

Richard  &  Lynn  Brennan 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  John  M.  Carper 

Mrs.  Harrison  F  Condon,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Benjamin  Brewster 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Stephen  Carr 

Mrs.  William  T.  Conlan 

Mrs.  K.  P.  Brewster 

Mr.  Walter  F.  Carter 

Paul  &  Darlia  Conn 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Karl  L.  Briel 

Dorothy  &  Herbert  Carver 

Mr.  George  Considine 

Mrs.  Virgil  C.  Brink 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Henry  F  Cate,  Jr. 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  John  Constable 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  A.J.  Broggini 

Mrs.  Ephron  Catlin 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Charles  F.  Cook 

Mr.  Eugene  Bronstein 

Dr.  Mary  C.  Cavallaro 

William  &  Nancy  Cook 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  David  C.  Brooks 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Richard  S. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  James  Cooke 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Henry  G.  Brooks 

Chamberlain 

Dorothy  Grace  Cooley 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  H.  Brooks 

Mr.  Alfred  D.  Chandler,  Jr. 

Dr.  Catherine  Coolidge 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  David  W.  Brown 

Mrs.  Doris  P.  Chandler 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  Coolidge 

Miss  Dorothy  Addams  Brown 

Mrs.  Maureen  D.  Chapman 

Mrs.  Janet  R.  Cooper 

E.  Burton  Brown 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Charles  W  Chatfield 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Saul  J.  Copellman 

Mrs.  George  R.  Brown 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Jacob  Chatkis 

Mrs.  William  Corbett 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Jacob  B.  Brown,  Jr. 

David  Cheever  III 

Mr.  Edward  J.  Corcoran 

Hon.  &  Mrs.  Matthew  Brown 

Mrs.  F.  Sargent  Cheever 

Mr.  Henry  G.  Corey 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  William  J.  Brown 

Richard  and  Mary  Cheever 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Frederic  G.  Corneel 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Pierce  B.  Browne 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Levon  Chertavian 

Mr.  Chester  A.  Corney,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Pierre  Brunschwig 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Charles  Y.  Chittick,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  G.  Cornish 

Harriet  S.  &  William  R.  Brush 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Stephen  Chiumenti 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Clare  M.  Cotton 

Mrs.  Marcus  K.  Bryan 

Mrs.  Joseph  Choate 

Harold  &  Phyllis  Cotton 

Dr.  Nancy  L.R.  Bucher 

Mrs.  Frank  S.  Christian 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  E.  Cowden  III 

Rev.  Thomas  W.  Buckley 

Mr.  Fred  J.  Church 

Mrs.  Andrew  H.  Cox 

Mrs.  George  P.  Buell 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Putnam  Cilley 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Gardner  Cox 
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Mr.  &  Mrs.  Harvey  H.  Bundy,  Jr. 

Prof.  &  Mrs.  Vincent  Cioffari 

Mr.  Frank  W  Crabill 

Mrs.  Ann  Burack 

Mrs.  Miles  Nelson  Clair 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  John  M.  Craig 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Kelton  Burbank 

Ms.  Cecily  Clark 

Mrs.  Stephen  Crandall 

Mr.  George  W.  Burgess 

Mr.  Kerry  Clark 

Mrs.  Cornelius  Crane 

Mrs.  Joseph  C.  Burley 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Ronald  C.  Clark 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Albert  M. 

Mrs.  Walter  Swan  Burrage 

Mrs.  Robert  Clemence 

Creighton,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Daniel  Bushnell 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Richard  J.  Cleveland 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Dean  Crocker 

Mrs.  F.  Wadsworth  Busk 

Mr.  James  J.  Clifford 

Mrs.  Robert  Crocker 

Ms.  Martha  Eliot  Buttenheim 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Roger  L.  Clifton 

Mrs.  U.  Haskell  Crocker 

Mrs.  William  Byrd 

Mrs.  Nicholas  B.  Clinch 

Miss  Lianne  M.  Cronin 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  G.L.  Cabot 

Mr.  Robert  C.  Cobb,  Sr. 

Mr.  Paul  M.  Crowe 

Mrs.  John  Moors  Cabot 

W.  Gerald  Cochran,  M.D. 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Perry  J.  Culver 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Milton  Cades 

Mr.  Russell  S.  Codman,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Donald  B.  Cummings 

Mrs.  Ida  Brown  Cahan 

Ms.  Phyllis  E.  Coe 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Ronald  C.  Curhan 

Dr.  J.  Lincoln  Cain 

Mrs.  John  W  Coffey 

Mrs.  James  H.  Currens 

Mr.  Robert  H.  Cain 

Mrs.  Winthrop  B.  Coffin 

Mr.  David  W  Currier 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Stanford  Calderwood 

Ms.  Deborah  J.  Cohen 

John  W  Curtis 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Peter  Cameron 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Paul  Cohen 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Francis  W  Cusack 

Charlotte  C.  Campbell 

Daniel  C.  Cohn 

Julie  &  Frank  Cushman 

Miss  Hannah  C.  Campbell 

William  Colaiace,  M.D. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Gardner  Cushman 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Philip  E.  Campbell 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Edwin  M.  Cole 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  George  L.  Cushman 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  Capone 

Mr.  Jo  Bowles  Collett 

Mrs.  Richard  M.  Cutler 

Mr.  Joseph  A.  Carchidi 

Mrs.  Arthur  L.  Collier 
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Mr.  Roger  W.  Cutler,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Tarrant  Cutler 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Morgan  Cutts 

Mrs.  Clarence  Daigneau 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Joseph  L.  Daly 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Richard  M.  Dana 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Nicholas  W.  Danforth 

Mrs.  Douglas  Danner 

Mrs.  George  H.  Darrell 

Mr.  Edward  L.  Dashefsky 

Mrs.  Clarence  A.  Dauber 

Frances  M.  Davis 

Nancy  L.  Davis,  M.D. 

Mr.  Philip  A.  Davis,  Jr. 

Rev.  Msgr.  Russell  Holmes  Davis 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Stanton  W.  Davis 

Mrs.  Freeman  I.  Davison,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Frances  R.  De  Lacvivier 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Victor  E.  De  Rubeis 

Dr.  James  Bond  Dealy,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Richard  C.  Dehmel 

Mrs.  F.  Stanton  Deland,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Michael  R.  Deland 

Mr.  Robert  C.  Delaney 

The  Dennis  Family  Foundation 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  James  T.  Dennison 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Brent  on  H. 

Dickson  HI 
Bernard  M.  Doiron 
Bruce  F.  Donaldson 
Mrs.  Donald  P.  Donaldson 
Mrs.  Gordon  A.  Donaldson 
Dr.  0.  Walter  Donnenfeld 
Miss  Catharine-Mary  Donovan 
Mrs.  Arthur  C.  Doran 
Mr.  Jacques  B.  Dorier 
Dr.  &  Mrs.  David  Dougherty 
Mr.  Charles  H.  Douglas 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Jeremy  F.  Douglass 
G.  Lincoln  Dow,  Jr. 
Mrs.  Phyllis  G.  Downing 
Mr.  James  W.  Dristiliaris 
Mrs.  William  R.  Driver,  Jr. 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  George  Drowne 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Thomas  C.  Duffly 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Edward  J.  Duggan 
Mrs.  Panos  S.  Dukakis 
Marjorie  H.  Dunham 
Miss  Florence  A.  Dunn 
James  M.  Dunn 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  Dwinell 
Ms.  Marjorie  C.  Dyer 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Earl  H.  Eacker 


Mrs.  Edward  W.  Eames 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Louis  F.  Eaton,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  S.  Eaton 

Dr.  Ann  Edelman 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  John  T.  Edsall 

Eleanor  B.  Edwards 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Richard  H.  Egdahl 

Leon  &  Carola  Eisenberg 

Dr.  Andrew  D.  Elia 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  John  P.  Eliopoulos 

Ms.  Patricia  Elliot 

Mr.  David  Elliott 

Mrs.  Jane  K.  Elliott 

Prof.  &  Mrs.  John  F  Elliott 

Charles  H.  Ellis,  Jr. 

Dr.  F.  Henry  Ellis,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Carlton  W.  Ellms 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Edward  L.  Emerson 

Ms.  Ann  Epstein 

Mrs.  Rubin  Epstein 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  W.  Erhard 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  A.  Wentworth 

Erickson,  Jr. 

Ms.  Martha  A.  Erickson 

Ellen  Essig 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  H.  Norman  Eston 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Eli  Etscovitz 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Bayard  Ewing 

Mrs.  Charles  M.  Ewing 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Sidney  Fagelman 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Clifford  W.  Falby 

Ellen  P.  Fallon 

Mrs.  Phillip  F.  Faneuil 

Mr.  Jarvis  Farley 

Ruth  M.  Farrisey 

Mr.  Francis  Faulkner 

Mrs.  James  M.  Faulkner 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Saul  F.  Feingold 
Dr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  G.  Feldman 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  George  M.  Fenollosa 
Dr.  &  Mrs.  Justino  Fernandes 
Dr.  &  Mrs.  Benjamin  G.  Ferris,  Jr. 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Gaffney  J.  Feskoe 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Edward  Feustel 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Richard  R.  Fidler 
Mrs.  Douglas  W.  Fields 
Edward  &  Antoinette  Fields 
Alan  R.  Finberg 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  B.  Fine 
Mrs.  John  P.  (Evelyn)  Felton 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Daniel  E.  Finger 
J.  Ronald  Fishbein 


Mr.  &  Mrs.  Benjamin  Fisher 

Janet  P.  Fitch 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  James  E.  Fitzgerald 

Marcia  G.  Fleishman 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Leo  W  Fletcher 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Paris  Fletcher 

Mrs.  Beverly  Brooks  Floe 

Mrs.  Richard  T.  Flood 

Joseph  M.  Flynn 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Charles  A.  Foehl,  Jr. 

Mr.  Peter  E.  Fogleman 

Mrs.  Henry  E.  Foley 

Mr.  F.  Murray  Forbes,  Jr. 

Miss  Helen  Ford 

Patrick  J.  Forrester 

Mrs.  Donald  Forte 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Orville  W.  Forte,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Raymond  C.  Foster,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Franklin  H.  Fox 

Alvan  B.  Fox 

Fernella  Fox 

Mr.  Walter  S.  Fox,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  C.  Frank 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Irving  Frankel 

Mr.  Benjamin  Franklin 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  J.  Thomas  Franklin 

Mr.  Robert  B.  Fraser 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  A.  Stone  Freedberg 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Jerome  Freedman 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  H.  Crowell  Freeman,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Howard  G.  Freeman 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Joseph  S.  Freeman 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  Freeman 

Mrs.  William  R.  Freeman 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  David  G.  Freiman 

Miss  Betty  French 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  L.  French 

Mr.  Stefan  M.  Freudenberger 

Mrs.  George  R.  Frick 

Barry  L.  Friedman 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Emanuel  A.  Friedman 

Dr.  Mark  A.  Fugelso 

Mrs.  F.  Kidder  Fuller 

Mrs.  John  Furman 

Robert  L.  Gable 

Drs.  Edward  &  Gisela  Gaensler 

Mr.  Paul  Gagnon 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Joseph  J.  Gal 

Mrs.  Frank  H.  Gale 

Mrs.  Charles  T.  Gallagher 

Mrs.  William  A.  Gallup 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Clarence  E.  Galston 
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WE  HELPED  ED  MILLER 

GET  BY  ON  $125,000. 

LAST  YEAR. 


Most  people  assume  that  success 
automatically  brings  with  it  a  sub- 
stantially brighter  ••  and  easier  •- 
financial  picture.  Yet  when  they  reach 
a  comfortable  income  level,  too  many 
find  themselves  wondering  where  it 
all  goes. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  common 
reasons  people  come  to  The 
Cambridge  Group  for  financial 
planning.  Because  success 
depends  as  much  on  preserving 
and  investing  your  money  as 
on  earning  it. 

At  The  Cambridge  Group, 
our  job  is  to  help  you  focus 
on  your  goals.Then  help 
you  achieve  them.  All  of 
them.  We  can  help  with 
business  management 
Investment  objectives. 
Retirement  plans 
Educational  needs.  Estate 
planning.  And  any  other  special 
objectives  you  might  have,  business 
or  personal. 

All  while  keeping  your  taxes  at 
their  lowest  legitimate  level. 

To  achieve  this,  we  develop  an 
overall,  comprehensive  financial  plan. 
Our  specialists  optimize  your  posi- 
tion in  each  area  giving  you  a  balanced 
financial  picture.  Not  a  plan  skewed 
toward  the  stock  market  by  a  broker. 
Or  toward  life  insurance  by  an  agent. 
But  a  truly  objective  perspective. 


It's  only  through  careful  planning 
that  someone  like  Ed  Miller  can  feel 
comfortable  with  his  income.  Knowing 
that  his  money  is  working  as  hard  for 
him  as  he  worked  for  his  money. 

If  you'd  like  a  closer  look  at  what 
financial  planning  can  do  for  you, 
we'd  be  happy  to  arrange  a  private 
consultation  at  no  cost  or  obligation 
to  you.  Just  call  Charlie  Gerrior  at 
(617)965-7480. 


The^ 
Cambridge 
Group  * 


YOG  SET  THE  GOALS     WE  HELP  YOG  REACH  THEM 


Mrs 
Jam 
Mrs 

Mrs 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Siis< 
Dr, 
Mr. 
u 
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Mr.  Jon  L.  Ganger,  Sr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Stanley  S.  Ganz 

Ms.  Carmen  C.  Garcia 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Frank  Hale  Gardner 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Frederic  Gardner 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  L.  Gardner 

Mr.  Carl  B.  Garey 

William  E.  Garfield 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Donald  M.  Garland 

Mrs.  Antoine  M.  Gaudin 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  R.  Gay,  Jr. 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Arthur  I.  Geltzer 

Ms.  Susan  Gerhardt 

Irwin  C.  Gerson 

Henry  &  Bess  Gesmer 

Ms.  Ann  K.  Ghublikian 

Robert  P.  Giddings 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Donald  B.  Giddon 

Mrs.  John  A.  Gifford 

Mrs.  Carl  J.  Gilbert 

Paul  &  Patricia  Gilbert 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Edward  J.  Gildea 

Mrs.  Howard  F.  Gillette 

Mr.  Leonard  Gilman 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  John  V.  Gilmore 

Rabbi  Albert  Ginsburgh 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Joseph  Glasser 

Mrs.  Bertram  Glovsky 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  Goeke 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Charles  M.  Goldman 

Judge  Morris  Goldman 

Dr.  Philip  L.  Goldsmith 

Arnold  &  Adele  Goldstein 

Frederick  Goldstein 

Ms.  Mary  T.  Goldthwaite 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  James  Goodman 

Mrs.  Russell  J.  Goodnow 

Mr.  William  A.  Goodwin 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Arthur  Gorbach 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  C.  Lane  Goss 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  David  F.  Gould 

Kenneth  M.  Graham,  M.D. 

Mrs.  Frederick  B.  Grant 

Jane  B.  Grant 

Mrs.  Priscilla  H.  Grant 

Mrs.  Harriet  L.  Gratwick 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  B.  Gray 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  C.  Gray 

Susan  and  Malcolm  Green 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Roger  Greenslet 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Gordon  B.  Greer 

Chandler  Gregg 

Mr.  Arthur  W.  Gregory  III 


Mr.  John  H.  Griffin 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Howard  R.  Grimes 

Mr.  Michael  Grossman 

Mr.  Mike  Grossman 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  M.  F.  Groves 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  John  Growdon 

Mrs.  Ellsworth  Grumman 

Mr.  Geoffrey  S.  Gunn 

Mr.  Ian  Gunn 

Mrs.  Barbara  F.  Guzovsky 

John  &  Chara  Haas 

Seiji  Haba 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Edgar  Haber 

Mr.  Lawrence  Habin 

Mrs.  Joseph  R.  Haddock 

Mr.  A.  A.  Haemmerle 

Mrs.  Fredrick  W  Haffenreffer 

Mrs.  John  M.  Haffenreffer 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Wesley  M.  Hague 

Mr.  A.  J.  Hahn 

William  E.  Haible 

Mr.  Eric  H.  Haight 

Edith  &  Albert  Haimes 

Barbara  Anne  Hajjar,  M.D. 

Judge  &  Mrs.  Allan  M.  Hale 

Mrs.  Edward  E.  Hale 

Mrs.  Rufus  F.  Hale 

Mrs.  Samuel  W  Hale,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Garrison  K.  Hall 

Mrs.  Robert  H.  Hallowell,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Henry  M.  Halvorson 

Charles  and  Ethel  Hamann 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  George  H.  Hamilton 

Robert  M.  Hamilton 

Sylvia  &  Roy  A.  Hammer 

Ms.  Ann  Louise  Handy 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  W  K.  Hannan 

Mary  Ann  &  Dan  Hardenbergh 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  G.  Neil  Harper 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  B.  Harriman 

Virginia  Harris 

Caroline  Harrison 

Mrs.  J.  Hartwell  Harrison 

Mr.  Steven  Harth 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Baron  M.  Hartley 

Ms.  Jacqueline  Harvey 

Mrs.  Paul  T.  Haskell 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  Chandler  Haskins 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  B.  Hawes 

Mrs.  Patricia  F.  Hawkins 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Sherman  S.  Hayden 

Mrs.  Richard  C.  Hayes 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Frederick  R.  Hazard 


Mr.  &  Mrs.  Gordon  T.  Heald 

Mrs.  Stephen  Heartt 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  F.  Heavey,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Robert  M.  Heberton 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Sam  Hedrick 

Mrs.  Carl  R.  Hellstrom 

Ellen  &  Robert  Helman 

Mrs.  Booth  Hemingway 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Raymond  E.  Hender 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Milton  E.  Henderson 

Mr.  Hertz  N.  Henkoff 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Louis  Hermanson 

Dr.  Philip  D.  Herrick 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Arthur  T.  Hertig 

Mrs.  Frederick  C.  Hewlett 

Philip  B.  &  Ann  R.  Heymann 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Paul  J.  Hickey 

Richard  A.  Hicks 

Mrs.  Adams  S.  Hill 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Howard  Hillman 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Edwin  A.  Hills 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Winston  R.  Hindle,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Joseph  D.  Hinkle 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Richard  B.  Hirsch 

Ray  Hirschkop 

Mr.  John  Hitchcock,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  James  Beecher  Hobbs 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Joseph  M.  Hobbs 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Sturtevant  Hobbs 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  George  F.  Hodder 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Sidney  R.  Hodes 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Leonard  J.  Hoffman 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Marshall  Hoffman 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  D.  Holbrook 

P.  S.  Holla,  M.D. 

Mr.  H.  Brian  Holland 

Dr.  Barbara  E.  Hollerorth 

Mrs.  L.  M.  Hollingsworth 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Alex  Holman 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Stanley  A.  Holmes 

Ross  G.  Honig 

Mrs.  Harry  Hood,  Jr. 

Ms.  Priscilla  Hook 

Mr.  Stanwood  C.  Hooper 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Edwin  I.  Hope 

Mrs.  John  D.  Hopkins 

Mr.  Mark  Hopkins 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  P.  Hopkins 

Ms.  Suzanne  Hoppenstedt 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  L.  Horowitz 

Mrs.  Murray  P.  Horwood 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Joseph  D.  Hoskins 

Miss  Elizabeth  B.  Hough 
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Mr.  &  Mrs.  Louis  H.  Hough 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Charles  F.  Hovey 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Guerard  H.  Howkins,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Franklin  K.  Hoyt 

Mrs.  Henry  S.  Huber 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Peter  J.  Huber 

Keith  &  Catherine  Hughes 

Mrs.  Lois  Humphrey 

Richard  S.  Humphrey,  Jr. 

Walter  C.  Humstone 

Mr.  Robert  I.  Hunneman 

Mr.  William  R  Hunnewell 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Roger  B.  Hunt 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Henry  Huntington 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Benjamin  Hurd 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Christopher  W.  Hurd 

John  J.  Hurley,  Jr. 

Mr.  Constantine  Hutchins,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Norman  Hutton 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Roger  L.  Hybels 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Mark  Hyman 

Mrs.  Frank  K.  Idell 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  R.  Blake  Ireland 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Jonathan  Isaacs 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  George  S.  Isenberg 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  David  M.  Jackson 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  James  H.  Jackson 


Mrs.  David  D.  Jacobus 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Richard  F.  Jarrell 

Rev.  &  Mrs.  John  G.  Jetty 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Dewitt  John 

Dallas  G.  Johnson 

Mrs.  H.  Alden  Johnson,  Jr. 

John  W  Johnson,  Jr. 

Julia  C.  Johnson 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  L.  Robert  Johnson 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  S.  Johnson 

Mr.  Stuart  W.  Johnson 

Leon  M.  Johnson 

L.  McTyeire  Johnston 

Mrs.  Michael  J.  A.  H.  Jolliffe 

Mrs.  Herbert  S.  Judd,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Henry  S.  Julier 

Jacqueline  M.  Jung 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Albert  S.  Kahn 

Mrs.  Liesel  Kaim 

Ellen  Kaimowitz 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Jerome  M.  Kaitz 

James  L.  Kane,  Jr. 

Ms.  Lee  L.  Kane 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Fred  Kann 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Arthur  Karas 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Jonathan  Karas 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Leo  Karas 


Mrs.  Charles  Kassel 

Mrs.  Abraham  A.  Katz 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Sidney  Katz 

Christopher  R  Kauders 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Frederick  Kauders 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Samuel  Kaufman 

Mrs.  Alfred  G.  Kay 

Mr.  Stephen  B.  Kay 

Mr.  Edward  W  Keane 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Kevin  J.  Kearney 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  Keenum 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Bartow  Kelly 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  P  Kelsey,  Jr. 

Alexander  S.  Kelso,  Jr. 

Mrs.  R.  C.  Kemp 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Edmund  H.  Kendrick 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Edward  H.  Kenerson  II 

Mr.  John  C.  Kennedy 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Lowell  D.  Kennedy 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Paul  B.  Kennedy 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Terrence  G.  Kennedy 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  Keohane 

Marion  L.  Kesselring 

Ms.  Priscilla  C.  Kidder 

Ann  Feeley  &  William  Kieffer 

Mrs.  John  C.  Kiley 

Richard  C.  Killin 


"1  love  dining 
with  four  stars:' 

"I  said  join  meat  Apl< 
/The  Boston  Globe 
gave  it  four  stars.  \ 
Then  Esquire  calif d  [ 
terrific.  Oh,  and  Boston 
JMaaazine  raved.,/ 


It's  becoming  a  habit. 
Apley's,  please." 


EXCEPTIONAL 

GOURMET  AMERICAN  CUISINE 


RESERVATIONS  A  MUST.  236-2000 


AT  THE  SHERATON  BOSTON 
PRUDENTIAL  CENTER 


Mr.  &  Mrs.  Richard  W.  Kimball 

Tom  &  Carolyn  King 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Thomas  P.  King 

Mrs.  William  F.  King 

Mrs.  Henry  E.  Kingman 

Mrs.  Howard  T  Kingsbury 

Rev.  &  Mrs.  Robert  Kirven 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  Kittredge 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  B.  Kittredge 

Eleanor  &  Gary  Klauminzer 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Henry  E.  Kloss 

Mrs.  Carleton  Knight,  Jr. 

Mr.  Norman  Knight 

Mr.  &.  Mrs.  Dudley  Knott 

Mr.  Keith  N.  Knowles 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Clarence  F.  Knudson 

Mr.  Atanas  Kobarelov 

Mr.  Roland  Koelsch 

Hon.  &  Mrs.  Frank  Kopelman 

Mr.  Edward  Koplow 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  William  Kornfeld 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Alexander  Korosi 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Eugene  G.  Kraetzer,  Jr. 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Leo  P.  Krall 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Richard  Kneger 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  John  G.  Krikorian 

George  &  Elsa  Krim 


Mrs.  Hans  J.  Kroto 

Leonard  M.  &  Helen  D.  Krulewich 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Kuist 

Dr.  Ruth  B.  Kundsin 

Mr.  Stephen  L.  Kunian 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Kenneth  M.  Kurson 

Miss  Helen  G.  Kurtz 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Melvin  Kutchin 

Donald  H.  Laliberte 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Arno  Lamm 

Thomas  W  Lampi 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Ralph  Landau 

Sophia  S.  Lander 

Norman  and  Elsie  H.  Landstrom 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Richard  E.  Lang 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Sidney  A.  Lang 

Richard  Langerman 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Lewis  Laskaris 

Ms.  Marion  H.  Latham 

Mrs.  Bruno  Latici 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  W  Laverack 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Edward  L.  Lavine 

Mrs.  James  Lawrence 

Mr.  Paul  Lazare 

Mrs.  Benjamin  Lazrus 

Mrs.  Paul  B.  Le  Baron 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Hart  Leavitt 


Robert  F.  Leavitt 

Dr.  Philip  M.  Lecompte 

Mrs.  Anne  Lee 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  David  S.  Lee 

Mrs.  George  C.  Lee 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Stephen  M.  Lee 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Merle  A.  Legg 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Samuel  Leibowitz 

Mrs.  Gerard  Lemay 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Douglas  Roddis  Lempereur 

Mr.  John  Lepper 

George  C.  Leslie 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Laurence  Lesser 

Elizabeth  M.  Letson 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Newton  Levee 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Felix  Levenbach 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Paul  Levenson 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Alan  M.  Leventhal 

Mrs.  Robert  Leventhal 

Mrs.  Joseph  Levin 

Mr.  A.  M.  Levine 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Alan  R.  Levine 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Allan  L.  Levine 

Mrs.  Harry  Levine 

Harry  Levinson,  Ph.D. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  George  D.  Levy 

Mrs.  David  W.  Lewis 


Self-portrait  of  a  genius 


With  wit  and  charm,  Aaron  Copland, 
Americas  greatest  living  composer  looks 
back  on  the  first  four  decades  of  his  life  in 
music.  It  is  a  monumental  work  about  an 
exceptional  era  in  America  s  artistic  history 
and  the  events,  here  and  abroad,  that 
spawned  his  genius.  Enhanced  by 
"interludes"  that  feature  reminiscences 
by  friends  and  colleagues  like  Nadia 
Boulanger,  Virgil  Thompson,  Agnes 
DeMille,  and  Leonard  Bernstein,  Copland 
is  a  stirring  chronicle  of  our  cultural  times. 


^ 


1900  through  1942 
Aaron  Copland  and  Vivian  Perlis 

With  over  100  photographs,  $24.95  at  bookstores  or  direct  from 

ST.MARTIN'S/MAREK,  175  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  NY  10010 

(Mail  orders:  Add  $1.50  extra  for  postage.  Send  Attn:  PY) 


ocations  in  the  greater  Boston  metropolitan  arm.  (617)  542-56/0 


Mr.  Gerald  F.  Lewis 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Leonard  P.  Lewis 

Miss  Sophie  Page  Lewis 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Jacob  Lichman 

Ms.  Martha  H.  Liller 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Murray  H.  Lilly 

Edith  Lindblom 

Miss  Margaret  Stewart  Lindsay 

Mr.  Andrew  R.  Linscott 

Mrs.  Daniel  S.  Lisberger 

Mr.  Paul  Littlefield 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Paul  Damon  Littlefield 

Mrs.  M.  A.  Harris  Livens 

Mrs.  T.  Ferguson  Locke 

Hon.  &  Mrs.  Henry  Cabot  Lodge 

Ms.  Janet  Lombard 

Mrs.  Robert  P.  Loring 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  Caleb  Loring 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Louis  Lotstein 

Bill  Loud 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  James  M.  Love 

Mr.  Joseph  E.  Lovejoy 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Richard  H.  Lovell 

Monique  &  Robert  Lowd 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  Lowell 

Diane  &  Erik  Lund 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Richard  W.  Lyman 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Christopher  Lynch 

Mrs.  Carlton  R.  Mabley 

Mr.  William  H.  MacCrellish 

Miss  Ann  E.  MacDonald 

Miss  Gladys  F.  MacDonald 

The  Rev.  John  A.  MacDougall 

Hon.  &  Mrs.  John  S.  MacDougall 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Myles  L.  Mace 

Colin  &  Betty  MacFadyen 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Dennis  H.  Mack 

Mrs.  David  D.  Mackintosh 

Mr.  George  Madsen 

Mrs.  Francis  P.  Magoun,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Calvert  Magruder 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  S.  Malcom 

Michael  J.  Malinowski 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Edwin  A.  Malloy 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Joseph  G.  Maloney 

Therese  A.  Maloney 

Mrs.  Anne  Manners 

Mr.  Joseph  Marines 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Ronald  H.  Marcks 

Theodore  Marier 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Nathaniel  Marke 

Elaine  &  Paul  Marks 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Franklin  J.  Marry ott 


Mr.  Alan  C.  Marshall 

Mrs.  Edward  E.  Martin 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Lawrence  Martin 

Mrs.  S.  Forrest  Martin 

Mr.  George  Martirossian 

John  &  Nancy  Marttila 

Louis  A.  Mascelli 

Ms.  Linda  Mason 

Miss  Tomiko  Masui 

Mr.  Gerald  A.  Mata 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Donald  M.  Matheson 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  H.  Matsinger 

Mrs.  Frank  Mauran 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  William  L.  Mauran 

Mrs.  J.  Denny  May 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Edwin  P.  Maynard 

Mrs.  Frederic  B.  Mayo 

Richmond  Mayo-Smith 

Mr.  William  H.  McAlister,  Jr. 

Dr.  Kathryn  A.  McCarthy 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Edward  J.  McCormack,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Gail  F.  McCoy 

Miss  Grace  S.  McCreary 

Mr.  Philip  McDonald 

Winifred  McDonough 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Louis  McGarry 

Mrs.  Edward  H.  McGrath 

Miss  Ada  V.  Mcintosh 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Gordon  P.  McKinnon 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Raymond  W.  McKittrick 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Donald  H.  McLean,  Jr. 

Alexandra  P.  McLennan 

Gene  McManus 

Mr.  James  Mc  Williams 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Isaac  0.  Mehrez 

Mrs.  Annabelle  M.  Melville 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Arthur  Menard 

Mrs.  Roy  R.  Merchant,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Roger  Merrill,  Jr. 

Dr.  Katharine  K.  Merritt 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  W.  Meserve 

Mrs.  Albion  E.  Metcalf 

Miss  Karen  Metcalf 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Thomas  N.  Metcalf,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Charles  R.  Metchear  III 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Bernard  F.  Meyer 

Mrs.  Henry  Hixon  Meyer,  Sr. 

Fern  King  Meyers 

Judith  Ann  Miller 

Miss  Margo  Miller 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Michael  Milks 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Elden  H.  Mills 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  George  H.  Milton 


Mr.  Robert  B.  Minturn,  Jr. 

Mrs.  David  M.  Misner 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Jerrold  Mitchell 

Mrs.  William  Jason  Mixter,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  George  E.  Mole 

Connie  &  Becky  Monego 

Mr.  David  Mooney 

Mr.  Donald  J.  Moore,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Mark  Mordecai 

John  &  Susan  Morello 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Charles  L.  Morgan 

Mrs.  D.  P.  Morgan 

Mr.  Peter  A.  Morgan 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Elting  E.  Morison 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  H.  Morris 

Mrs.  Alan  R.  Morse,  Sr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  J.  Robert  Morse 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  Morse,  Sr. 

Mrs.  Richard  S.  Morse 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  F.  Morse 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  M.  Morss 

Patricia  A.  Morten  & 

Glen  0.  Gustavson 
Mrs.  Hardwick  Moseley 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Edward  Motley 
Mrs.  Francis  S.  Moulton,  Jr. 
Mrs.  Stephen  P.  Mugar 
Ms.  Bridgit  Mullins 
Mr.  John  H.  Munier,  Jr. 
Mrs.  Edward  J.  Murphy 
John  J.  Murphy 
Tito  Musacchio,  M.D. 
Ms.  Mary  Mutschler 
Ms.  Mary  H.  Myers 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Sterling  Myrick 
Richard  and  Ann  Nemrow 
Dr.  &  Mrs.  Paul  Nesbeda 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Richard  0.  Neville 
Mrs.  Cynthia  Newbold 
Helga  Newcomb 
Mrs.  Henry  H.  Newell 
Diane  &  Robert  Nicholls 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Andrew  L.  Nichols 
Mrs.  John  T.  Nightingale 
Mrs.  Louville  Niles 
Miss  Mary  J.  Nugent 
Samuel  Nun,  M.D. 
Mrs.  Justin  O'Brien 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Fred  O'Connor 
Mrs.  Peggy  P  O'Connor 
Reverend  Joseph  James 

O'Hare  III 
Ann  &  Eileen  O'Meara 
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Mr.  &  Mrs.  Herbert  W.  Oedel 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  L.  Ogle 
Dr.  &  Mrs.  Peter  Oliver 
Rosamond  C.  Olivetti 
Ms.  Eleanor  T.  Orloff 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Jason  S.  Orlov 
Mrs.  Josef  Orosz 
Robert  C.  Orr 
Mrs.  Herman  A.  Osgood 
Mr.  H.  L.  Osier 
Mr.  Joseph  A.  Ossoff 
Mrs.  Terry  Overton 
Ms.  Helen  A.  Padykula 
Mrs.  Milton  S.  Page 
Dr.  Paul  F.  Pagerey 
Mrs.  Albert  Pagliarulo 
Mrs.  Franklin  H.  Palmer 
Mrs.  Eleanor  Jones  Panasevich 
Miss  Katharine  F.  Pantzer 
Mrs.  Frank  Pardee,  Jr. 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Stephen  J.  Paris 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  Park 
Mr.  Charles  G.  Parker 
Mr.  Franklin  E.  Parker  III 
Miss  Harriet  F.  Parker 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Haven  Parker 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Richard  J.  Parker 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  W.  James  Parker 
Mrs.  Charles  C.  Parlin,  Sr. 
Kenneth  E.  Parr 
Mrs.  Brackett  Parsons 
Dr.  &  Mrs.  Bruce  Pastor 


Mrs.  Theodore  G.  Patterson 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  G.  Richard  Paul 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Samuel  R.  Payson 

Miss  Priscilla  J.  Peabody 

Dorothy  S.  Pearlstein 

Mr.  Norman  A.  Pearson 

Wilfred  C.  Peck 

Mrs.  Edward  L.  Peirson 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  B.  Pepper 

Ms.  Elsbeth  M.  Percy 

Miss  Sylvia  Perkins 

Dr.  Johanna  F.  Perlmutter 

Gerald  M.  Perlow,  M.D. 

John  A.  Perry 

Miss  Theodora  Perry 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Thomas  D.  Perry 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Lorens  Persson 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Charles  R.  Peters 

Mrs.  Lovett  C.  Peters 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  R.  Peterson 

Nancy  Peterson 

Joyce  &  Vladimir  Petkovich 

Sylvia  R.  Petterson,  M.D. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Frederick  L.  Phelps 

Drs.  James  &  Beverly  Philip 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  George  T.  Phillips 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Philip  Phillips 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Pedro  Pick 

Mr.  C.  Marvin  Pickett,  Jr. 

Laurence  A.  &  Diana  C.  Pierce 

Peter  Grant  Pierce  &  Mary  Ambery 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Harlan  T.  Pierpont,  Jr. 


Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  H.  Pierson,  Jr. 
Dr.  Ely  E.  Pilchik 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Leo  M.  Pistorino 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Albert  R.  Pitcoff 
Mr.  Anthony  Piatt  & 

Ms.  Nancy  Goodwin 
Mrs.  Hollis  Plimpton,  Jr. 
Mr.  Harold  H.  Plough 
Mrs.  William  B.  Plumer 
Dr.  &  Mrs.  Alfred  Pope 
Mr.  Philip  J.  Porter 
Dr.  &  Mrs.  Richard  Porter 
Lois  P.  Poster 
Mrs.  Cary  Potter 
Mrs.  David  George  Powell 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Dennis  M.  Powers 
Mrs.  H.  Burton  Powers 
Mr.  James  Powers 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Melvin  M.  Prague 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Albert  Pratley 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  James  D.  Pratt 
Mrs.  Roger  Preston 
Mrs.  John  H.  Privitera 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Herman  G.  Protze 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Earle  W.  Pughe 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Bruce  M.  Putnam 
Mrs.  George  Putnam,  Sr. 
Michael  C.  J.  Putnam 
Ms.  Peg  Pyne 
Barbara  &  Kathleen  Quill 
Mr.  Richard  Quinn 
Melinda  &  James  Rabb 


1984  is  our  75     Anniversary 


Ganteaume    &    McMullen ,    Inc. 


Architects  •  Engineers 


99  Chauncy   Street  at    Lafayette  Place,  Boston,  617*423«7450 
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Dr.  &  Mrs.  Edward  F.  Rabe 

Dr.  Dave  Rafkin 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  C.  Rainie 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Herbert  Rakatansky 

Mr.  Morris  Raker 

Dr.  Rhonda  Rand 

Mrs.  J.  C.  Rauscher 

Jason  A.  &  Gloria  K.  Raymond 

John  &  Lorraine  Re 

Mr.  Bradford  C.  Read 

Mrs.  Eugene  E.  Record 

Sanford  M.  Reder,  M.D. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Edward  S.  Redstone 

Mrs.  Warren  B.  Reese 

Mr.  John  R.  Regier 

Mr.  Arthur  S.  Reinherz 

Mrs.  June  C.  Reinhold 

Mrs.  Peter  Remis 

John  C.  Rennie 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  F.  Reno 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Lindsay  Renouf 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Bernard  N.  Reynholds 

Mrs.  Richard  H.  Rhoads 

Emery  &  Joyce  Rice 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  George  S.  Richardson 

Roscoe  L.  Richardson,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Wyman  Richardson,  Sr. 

Mrs.  Aaron  Richmond 

Mrs.  Barbara  T.  Ridgely 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  M.  Riegel 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Bernard  A.  Riemer 

Mrs.  Barbara  Cavender  Riley 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Christopher  M.  Riley 

Walter  J.  Riley  III 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Elie  Rivollier,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Elie  Rivollier  HI 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Charles  Roazen 

Douglas  M.  Robbe 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Joseph  C.  Robbins 

Mrs.  Sumner  M.  Roberts 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  G.  Elliott  Robinson 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  John  C.  Robinson 

Mr.  Timothy  C.  Robinson 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Thomas  Rodd 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  R.  E.  Roemer 

Dr.  Paul  B.  Rogal 

Mrs.  Gordon  J.  Rollert 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Allan  Romanow 

George  M.  Romm 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Stanley  E.  Rose 

Mr.  Michael  J.  Rosen 

Mr.  Gerald  A.  Rosenthal 


Chester  B.  Rosoff 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Michael  Rotenberg 

Ruth  H.  Rothermel 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Terry  Rothermel 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Thomas  L.  Rourke 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  B.  Allen  Rowland 

Miss  Jean  Roy 

Lawrence  &  Florence  Rubin 

Mrs.  Manuel  Rubin 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Samuel  Rubinovitz 

Mr.  Alford  Paul  Rudnick 

Mrs.  Ralph  Rudnick 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  W  Rudolph 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Henry  S.  Russell,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Stephen  T.  Russian 

Mr.  Stanley  H.  Rutstein 

Albert  &  Sadelle  Sacks 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  James  A.  Saltonstall 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  L.  Saltonstall 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Peter  P.  Salzer 

Miss  Esther  E.  Salzman 

Miss  Idah  L.  Salzman 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Nichol  M.  Sandoe 

Mrs.  Adele  W.  Sanger 

Martin  &  Helen  Santis 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Nelson  R.  Saphir 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Ernest  J.  Sargeant 

Mrs.  David  R.  Sargent 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Kirk  Sattley 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  F.  Saunders 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Maurice  H.  Saval 

Mr.  Chester  M.  Sawtelle 

Mr.  John  H.  Saxe 

Moselio  &  Barbara  Schaechter 

Mrs.  Frances  W  Schaefer 

Dr.  C.  D.  Schaeffer,  Jr. 

Dr.  Richard  Schatzki 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Allan  C.  Schell 

Miriam  and  Arthur  Schleifer 

Arlyn  and  Arthur  Schneider 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Thomas  G.  Schnorr 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  W  A.  Schocken 

Mrs.  Janos  Scholz 

Mr.  Donald  F.  Schrock 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Kent  Schubert 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  Schwann 

Mrs.  Henry  F.  Schwarz 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  David  C.  Scott,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Linwood  D.  Scriven 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  David  W.  Scudder 

Miss  Nancy  Scull 

Mr.  Donald  Seamans 


Mr.  &  Mrs.  Douglas  H.  Sears 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Philip  H.  Seaver 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Charles  Segel 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Gerald  Segel 

Mrs.  Wladimir  Seidel 

Dr.  Priscilla  Sellman 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  George  E.  Senkler,  II 

Bert  &  Joyce  Serwitz 

Mr.  Frank  A.  Sewell,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Norman  J.  Shachoy 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Melvin  I.  Shapiro 

Steven  Shapiro 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Wolf  Shapiro 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Arnold  Shaw 

Mrs.  Oscar  M.  Shaw 

Sheila  &  Sidney  Shaw 

Mr.  John  P.  Sheehy,  AIA 

Timothy  W.  Sheen 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  James  E.  Shepherd 

Mrs.  Edward  D.  Sherman 

Ms.  Frances  Shifman 

Mr.  Stanley  Shmishkiss 

Mrs.  William  A.  Shurcliff 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Paul  D.  Shuwall 

Edward  J.  Sibelian 

Mrs.  Clifton  Abbott  Sibley 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Alex  Silberstein 

Miriam  E.  Silcox 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  George  Henry  Simonds 

Philip  B.  Simonds 

Mrs.  Willard  S.  Simpkins 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  L.  Sinclair 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Christopher  E.  Smith 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Edward  J.  Smith 

Mr.  Garrett  K.  Smith 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Howard  P.  Smith 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Julian  J.  Smith 

Mary  H.  Smith 

Mrs.  Myron  Smith 

Myron  T.  Smith 

Philip  &  Ann  Smith 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  S.  Abbot  Smith 

Dr.  Sidney  B.  Smith 

Andrew  &  Jody  Snider 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Julian  Sobin 

Nancy  Farr  Solley 

Dr.  Chester  I.  Solomon 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  H.C.  Solomon 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Joseph  P.  Solomon 

Dr.  Norman  Solomon 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  J.  Deane  Somerville 

Mrs.  Elsa  G.  Sonnabend 
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Dr.  &  Mrs.  Richard  Sorbera 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Karl  Sorger 

Cecily  &  Alan  Sostek 

Mrs.  Augustus  W.  Soule,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Nathaniel  H.  Sperber 

Mrs.  Louis  Speyer 

Mrs.  Richard  Spindler 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Joseph  D.  Spound 

Mrs.  J.H  Sprague 

Mrs.  James  C.  Sprague 

Mrs.  Howard  J.  Stagg  III 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  David  G.  Stahl 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Charles  W.  Stampler 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  John  B.  Stanbury 

Mrs.  M.  Bartlett  Stare 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Oscar  E.  Starobin 

Ms.  Anne  Starr 

Miss  Anna  Stearns 

Dr.  Glenn  D.  Steele,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Jon  E.  Steffensen 

Ina  and  Herbert  Stern 

Mrs.  Brooks  Stevens,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Edward  B.  Stevens 

Miss  Mildred  Stevens 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Samuel  Stevens 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Josiah  Stevenson  IV 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Charles  A.  Steward 

Mrs.  George  Stewart 

H.R.  Stewart 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  James  F.  Stone 

Mrs.  Robert  G.  Stone 

Mrs.  Donald  Stowe 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Edward  H.  Strachan 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Alan  J.  Strassman 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  R.A.  Stringer,  Jr. 

Col.  Rilda  M.  Stuart,  U.S.M.C. 

(Ret.) 
Mr.  Edward  T.  Sullivan 
Miss  Meave  T.  Sullivan 
Robert  G.  Summers 
Dr.  P.  Suzman 
Mrs.  Dean  Swan 
Dr.  &  Mrs.  William  H.  Sweet 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Joseph  Swiniarski 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  K.W.  Switzer 
Jean  Syer 

Mrs.  Lawrence  A.  Sykes 
Mr.  Thomas  Tachovsky 
Dr.  &  Mrs.  Edgar  B.  Taft 
Paulett  &  Ganson  Taggart 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Roland  P.  Talbot 
Mrs.  Pauline  Tamarin 
Miss  Idella  L.  Tapley 


Rolland  &  Augusta  Tapley 

Mrs.  Charles  H.  Taylor 

Mrs.  Chas.  L.  Taylor 

Mrs.  Thomas  Taylor 

Timothy  A.  Taylor 

Mrs.  Joan  Terkelsen 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  Terry,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Lucius  E.  Thayer 

Mrs.  Sherman  Thayer 

Mrs.  Harold  W.  Thistlewaite 

Mrs.  Alfred  Thomas 

Miss  Carolyn  Thomas 

Mrs.  Rupert  C.  Thompson,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Arthur  Thornhill,  Jr. 

Mr.  William  R.  Thurston 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Alan  J.  Tichnor 

Miss  E.  Katharine  Tilton 

Jeffry  A.  &  Sara  R.  Timmons 

Aubrey  &  Cynthia  Tobey 

Hiromi  Tobita 

Mrs.  Charles  F.  Toppan 

Mr.  Frederick  Toppan 

William  R.  Tower,  Jr. 

Katharine  R.  Townsend 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  David  Tracy 

Mrs.  Foster  M.  Trainer 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  D.  Thomas  Trigg 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Philip  W.  Trumbull 

John  T.  Tucker 

Miss  Ruth  Tucker 

Mr.  Norman  E.  Turner 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Bruce  Tuthill 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Renwick  Tweedy 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  David  C.  TwicheU 

Miss  Gene  Ulmann 

Hugo  &  Sandra  Uyterhoeven 

Mrs.  Francis  R.  Van  Buren 

Peter  W  Van  Etten 

Mr.  Allan  Van  Gestel 

Mrs.  John  H.  Van  Vleck 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Frank  B.  Varga 

Rev.  George  D.  Vartzelis 

Mrs.  Lillian  Vash 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Albert  A.  Vaudo 

Ms.  Helen  E.  Veit 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Daniel  R.  Vershbow 

Normand  P.  Viens 

Mr.  Sueksagan  Visith 

Bernadette  F.  Vitti 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Roger  L.  Voisin 

Ambassador  John  A.  Volpe  (Ret.) 

Mr.  Jeptha  H.  Wade 

Miss  Helen  Wadman 


Dr.  &  Mrs.  Charles  Walcott 

Mrs.  Charles  F.  Walcott 

Mrs.  Harold  Wald 

William  &  Marlene  Walker 

Mrs.  B.  Gring  Wallace 

Mrs.  Fred  S.  Walter 

Mrs.  Howland  Walter 

Mr.  William  K.  Walters 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Raymond  J.  Walther 

Binky  &  Cinder  Bear  Wanger 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Stephan  L.  Wanger 

M.  Beatrice  Ward 

Mrs.  J.  Lindsay  Ware 

Mrs.  John  Ware,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Louis  M.  Warlick 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Charles  A.  Warren 

Mrs.  Kenneth  W.  Warren 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Samuel  D.  Warren 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Milton  C.  Wasby 

Robert  P.  Wasson,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Frederic  W  Watriss 

Mr.  Daniel  C.  Waugh 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Peter  F.  Way 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Paul  R.  Weaver 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  David  Zach  Webster 

Mrs.  Albert  Wechsler 

Mrs.  Arnold  N.  Weeks 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  D.  Weeks 

Roelof  Weertman 

Mrs.  Alice  B.  Weidemann 

Richard  L.  Weil,  Jr. 

Mr.  Robert  S.  Weil 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  S.  Douglas  Weil 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Philip  Weiner 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Lewis  H.  Weinstein 

Mr.  Adam  Weisblatt 

Mrs.  Manuel  Weisbuch 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Jason  Weisman 

Mr.  Edward  H.  Weiss 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Morton  L.  Weiss 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Claude  E.  Welch 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  E.  Sohier  Welch,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Francis  C.  Welch 

Mr.  John  J.  Weldon 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Roger  U.  Wellington 

Miss  Harriet  V  Wellman 

Mrs.  A.  Turner  Wells 

Miss  Patricia  Wells 

David  &  Bobbie  Welsh 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Charles  M.  Werly 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Ralph  Werman 

Mrs.  Donald  M.  Weston 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  J.  Peter  Weston 
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Julien  Vose  Weston 

Mrs.  Winthrop  Wetherbee 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Jerrold  A.  Wexler 

Mrs.  Henry  F.G.  Wey  III 

Mrs.  George  Macy  Wheeler 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Frank  C.  Wheelock,  Jr. 

Mr.  Charles  C.  Wheelwright 

Mrs.  John  S.  Whipple 

Miss  Christine  White 

Mrs.  Henry  K.  White 

Mrs.  Ogden  White 

Mrs.  Robert  E.  White 

Mrs.  Morrill  Wiggin 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Earle  W  Wilkins,  Jr. 

Hon.  &  Mrs.  Herbert  P.  Wilkins 

Charles  Homer  Willauer 

Sandra  L.  Willett 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Arthur  H.  Willis 


Mrs.  Alfred  W  Willmann 

Mr.  Alexander  R.  Wills 

Roy  A.  &  Nancy  R.  Wilsker 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Alexander  M.  Wilson 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  David  R.  Wilson 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Leslie  J.  Wilson 

Dr.  Mary  E.  Wilson 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Norman  L.  Wilson 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Richard  Winneg 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Donald  F.  Winslow 

Ms.  Josephine  B.  Winter 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Peter  Karl  Wirth 

Mr.  Stephen  W  Wolfe 

Ms.  Mary  Wolfson 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Leonard  Wolsky 

Dr.  Way  Dong  Woo 

Mrs.  Rawson  L.  Wood 

Rawson  Lyman  Wood 


Mr.  Robert  W  Worley,  Jr. 

Robert  W  Wormstead,  Jr. 

Robert  W  Wright 

Mrs.  Whitney  Wright 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Walter  Wrigley 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Morris  Yorshis 

Mrs.  Eleaner  Young 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Raymond  H.  Young 

Mrs.  William  S.  Youngman 

Lyle  &  Vicki  Yurko 

Mr.  Jerrold  R.  Zacharias 

Norma  &  Arnold  Zack 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Abraham  Zaleznik 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Harvey  Zarren 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Marvin  Zelen 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Charles  A.  Ziering,  Jr. 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Maurice  L.  Zigmond 


The  following  Memorial  Contributions,  given  in  memory  of  the  individuals  listed 
below,  were  made  to  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  during  the  1983-84  fiscal  year. 


Sofronious  Afentakis 
Julia  Ashton 
Mrs.  Richard  Ashton 
Hannah  G.  Ayer 
Ed  Baker 
Talcott  M.  Banks 
Milda  Allen  Barker 
John  S.  Barnet 
Noah  &  Louise  Bielski 
Dr.  Augustine  Bombaci 
Daniel  Brown 
Anna  Cardillo 
Sophie  Carman 
William  B.  Crosby 
Virginia  D'Elseaux 
Russell  Eddy 
Lillian  Eisenberg 
D.  Esquire 
Mrs.  Paul  Fein 
Daniel  Finn 
Benjamin  Gollay 


John  Felix  Gruenheck 

I.  Elizabeth  Haemmerle 

Dora  Hoffenberg 

Leonard  Horwich 

Dr.  George  H.  Hurwitz 

Isador  I.  Janowsky 

Hugh  Kane 

George  D.  Kirwin 

George  David  Kirwin 

Clement  R.  Lamson 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Henry  A.  Laughlin 

Elly  Lewis 

Kevin  Lizzo 

Elizabeth  H.  B.  MacPherson 

Caroline  Saltonstall  Macic 

Irene  Mackenzie 

James  A.  Mcintosh 

Mrs.  John  S.  Mechem 

Mrs.  Jerry  Sophia  Mendoza 

Mrs.  I.  Otto  Miller 

Monsignor  William  O'Connor 


Sylvia  K.  Pearlman 
Carlos  Pinfield 
Harry  Remis 
Melvin  Richmond 
Ida  Rodman 
Bessie  Rosenblum 
Mrs.  Mary  Del  Rossi 
Dr.  Alfred  Rothschild 
Senator  Leverett  Saltonstall 
Alice  deV.  Shaw 
Ellsworth  Sherin 
Samuel  Shlifer 
Dr.  Olive  Smith 
Ethel  Solomon 
Stanley  Alexander  Swaebe 
Elizabeth  Bowne  Walter 
Sylvia  Hechinger  Weiss 
Robert  G.  Wiese 
Mrs.  Robert  G.  Wiese 
George  Zazofsky 
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CODINTHIAs 


Gallery  of  Needle  Arts 


HAND  PAINTED  CANVASSES 
CUSTOM  DESIGNS 
KNITTING  YARNS 

1160  BOYLSTON  STREET,  CHESNUT  HILL  MA  02167,  (617)  277-7111 
HOURS:  10:00  A.M.  TO  4:30  P.M.     MONDAY  THROUGH  SATURDAY 


TFie  seafood  restaurant  that 
takes  you  to  newhorizons. 


Qmrfor^errace 


Monkfish  in  Brandy  6c 
Cream.  Trout  Stuffed  with 
Crabmeat.  And  dozens  of 
other  dishes  that  present 
new  horizons  in  seafood 
dining.  All  served  in  an 
elegantly  relaxed 
atmosphere 
with  sweeping 
views  of 
Boston  Harbor. 
HarborTerrace. 
Join  us. 


Marriott 


5) 


BOSTON 

LONG    WHARF 

296  State  Street,  Boston,  MA  02109  (617)  227-0800 
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Fellowships  at  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center 

Fellowship  gifts  to  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center  enable  over  130  students  to 
continue  their  professional  training  and  gain  experience  under  the  guidance  of 
eminent  musicians  and  teachers.  The  Fellowships  listed  below  were  awarded  in  1984. 
We  are  grateful  to  these  individuals  and  organizations  for  their  generosity. 


Endowed  Fellowships 

(A  Fellowship  may  be  endowed  with  a  gift  of  $50,000.) 


Mr.  &  Mrs.  David  B. 

Arnold,  Jr.  Fellowship 
Kathleen  Hall  Banks  Fellowship 
Leo  L.  Beranek  Fellowship 
Leonard  Bernstein  Fellowships 
Helene  R.  &  Norman  L. 

Cahners  Fellowship 
Stanley  Chappie  Fellowship 
Alfred  E.  Chase  Fellowship 
Nat  King  Cole  Memorial 

Fellowship 
Caroline  Grosvenor  Congdon 

Memorial  Fellowship 
Dorothy  &  Montgomery 

Crane  Fellowship 
Omar  Del  Carlo  Tanglewood 

Fellowship 
Arthur  Fiedler/ Leo  Wasserman 

Memorial  Fellowship 


Dr.  Marshall  N.  Fulton  Memorial 

Fellowship 
Juliet  Esselborn  Geier  Memorial 

Fellowship 
Gerald  Gelbloom  Memorial 

Fellowship 
Armando  A.  Ghitalla  Fellowship 
Fernand  Gillet  Memorial 

Fellowship 
Marie  Gillet  Fellowship 
John  &  Susanne  Grandin 

Fellowship 
The  Luke  B.  Hancock 

Foundation  Fellowship 
Hodgkinson  Fellowship 
CD.  Jackson  Master  Award 

Fellowships 
Lucy  Lowell  Fellowship 
Stephen  &  Persis  Morris 

Fellowship 


Ruth  S.  Morse  Fellowship 

Albert  L.  &  Elizabeth  P.  Nickerson 

Fellowship 
Northern  California  Fund 

Fellowships 
Theodore  Edson  Parker 

Foundation  Fellowship 
David  R.  &  Muriel  K.  Pokross 

Fellowship 
Daphne  Brooks  Prout  Fellowship 
Harry  &  Mildred  Remis 

Fellowships 
Hannah  &  Raymond  Schneider 

Fellowship 
Surdna  Foundation,  Inc. 

Fellowships 
R.  Amory  Thorndike  Fellowship 
Augustus  Thorndike  Fellowship 


(Individuals,  foundations, 
contributing  the  total  actual 

J.  P.  &  Mary  Barger  Fellowship 
Leo  L.  Beranek  Fellowship 
BMC  Alumni  Fellowship 
Bradley  Fellowship 
British  Broadcasting 

Corporation  Fellowship 
Rosamond  Sturgis  Brooks 

Memorial  Fellowship 


Fellowship  Guarantors 

and  corporations  may  act  as  Guarantors  of  a  Fellowship  by 
cost  of  supporting  a  Fellow  at  Tanglewood  ($5,450  in  1984). 


Country  Curtains  Fellowship 
Margaret  Lee  Crofts  Fellowship 
Dynatech  Corporation 

Fellowship 
General  Cinema  Corporation 

Fellowships 
General  Electric  Plastics 

Fellowship 


William  &  Mary  Greve 

Foundation  Fellowship 
Mary  &  Harry  W.  Harrison,  Jr. 

Fellowship 
Leo  Panasevich  Fellowship 
Lia  &  William  Poorvu  Fellowship 
Red  Lion  Inn  Fellowship 
Tanglewood  Council  Fellowships 
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Annual  Fellowships 

(A  Fellowship  may  be  named  with  a  minimum  annual  gift  of  $2,250.) 


ASCAP/RudolfNisssim 

Fellowship  in  Composition 
Berkshire  Life  Insurance  Co. 

&  Berkshire  Hilton  Inn 

Fellowship 
Felicia  Montealegre  Bernstein 

Fellowship 
Irene  &  David  Bernstein 

Fellowship 
Marion  Callanan  Memorial 

Fellowship 
Brownie  &  Gil  Cohen  Fellowship 
Judith  &  Stewart  Colton 

Fellowship 
Margaret  Lee  Crofts  Fellowship 
Geraldine  R.  Dodge  Foundation 

Fellowship 
Empire  Brass  Quintet  Fellowship 
Arthur  Fielder  Fellowship, 

established  by  the  National 

Distillers  and  Chemical 

Corporation 
Fitzpatrick  Fellowship 
The  Frelinghuysen  Foundation 

Fellowships 
Fromm  Music  Foundation 

Fellowships 
Margaret  T.  &  Bruce  R.  Gelin 

Fellowship 


Charles  &  Sara  Goldberg 

Charitable  Trust  Fellowship 
Ina  &  Haskell  R.  Gordon 

Fellowship 
William  &  Mary  Greve 

Foundation  Fellowship 
Stuart  Haupt  Fellowship 
IBM***  Robert  G. 

McClellan,  Jr.  Fellowship 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Edwin  A.  Jaffe 

Fellowship 
Jenifer  House  Fellowship 
H.  Eugene  &  Ruth  B.  Jones 

Fellowship 
Kandell  Fellowship 
Koussevitzky  Music  Foundation 

Fellowships 
Koussevitzky  Music  Foundation 

Fellowship  in  memory  of 

Margaret  Grant 
William  Kroll  Memorial 

Fellowship 
Hon.  &  Mrs.  Peter  I.B.  Lavan 

Fellowship 
Barbara  Lee/Raymond  Lee 

Foundation  Fellowship 
Mildred  A.  Leinbach  Fellowship 
Sarah  Ann  Leinbach  &  Lillian  C. 

Norton  Fellowship 


James  A.  Macdonald  Foundation 

Fellowship 
Joseph  &  Lillian  Miller  Fellowship 
Anna  Gray  Sweeney  Noe 

Fellowship 
Seiji  Ozawa  Fellowship,  established 

by  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Allen  G.  Barry 
Archie  Peace  Memorial  Fellowship 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Kenneth  Warner 

Pfleger  Memorial  Fellowship 
William  J.  Rubush  Memorial 

Fellowship 
Jane  &  William  Ryan  Fellowship 
Hugh  Cecil  Sangster  Memorial 

Fellowship 
Martha  &  William  Selke 

Fellowship 
Seven  Hills  Fellowship 
Jason  &  Elizabeth  Starr  Fellowship 
Harry  Stedman  Fellowship 
Stokes  Fellowship 
Frieda  &  Samuel  Strassler 

Fellowship 
WCRB  Fellowship,  in  honor  of 

Senator  Paul  E.  Tsongas 
Wulsin  Fellowships 
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Shared  Fellowships 

(A  Shared  Fellowship  may  be  named  with  a  minimum  annual  gift  of  $1,500.) 


Berkshire  County  Savings  Bank 

Fellowship 
Betty  0.  &  Richard  S.  Burdick 

Fellowship 
English  Speaking  Union 

Fellowship 
Marlene  Kitzel  Green  &  Family 

Fellowship 
Israel  &  Rita  Kalish  Fellowship 
Julius  &  Eleanor  Kass 

Fellowship 
Miriam  Ann  Kenner  Memorial 

Fellowship 


Kimberly-Clark  Foundation 

Fellowship 
Irma  &  Allen  Mann  Fellowship 
Mead  Corporation  Fellowship 
National  Federation  of  Music 

Clubs  Fellowship  honoring 

Ada  Holding  Miller 
Katherine  H.  Metcalf  Fellowship 
John  Major  Nalle  Fellowship 
Claire  &  Millard  Pryor 

Fellowship 


Lillian  &  Lester  Radio  Fellowship 
Jane  &  Peter  Rice  Fellowship 
Dr.  &  Mrs.  Alexander  B.  Russell 

Fellowship 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Albert  J.  Sandler 

Fellowship 
Mary  Gene  &  William  F. 

Sondericker  Fellowship 
Spencer  Fellowship 
U.S.  Components,  Inc.  Fellowships 


Prizes  and  Awards 

Cynthia  Busch  Award  Cecil  S.  Mapes 

Gustav  Golden  Award  Memorial  Award 

CD.  Jackson  Master  Awards  Pierre  Mayer  Award 

Henri  Kohn  Award  Harry  Shapiro  Award 


Anonymous  Gifts 

Several  anonymous  gifts  have 
enabled  young  artists  to  attend  the 
Berkshire  Music  Center. 


A  new  tradition  in  Cambridge 
salutes  the  fine  tradition  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 


♦ 


THE  RESIDENCES  AT  CHARLES  SQUARE 
Harvard  Square,  Cambridge 


86  overview  condominium  residences 
Scheduled  for  occupancy  late  1984 
617-491-6790 
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SUBSCRIBE  NOW  TO  THE 
1984-85  SEASON! 


*■'■"■«'.' 


BOSTON 
SYMPHONY 


Chamber 


k 


AT  JORDAN 


"...  THE  HIGHEST  INTERNATIONAL  LEVEL  OF  CHAMBER 

MUSIC  PLAYING  ..."  -w boston gk>« 

THREE  SUNDAY  AFTERNOONS  at  3PM 


s 


GILBERT  KAUSH, 


PIANIST 


SUNDAY    Mozart  Quintet  in  E-flat  for  piano  and  winds,  K.452 
DECEMBER  2     Schumann  'Mdrchenerzdhlungen'  ('Fairy  Tales'), 
1904         Op.  132,  for  viola,  clarinet,  and  piano 

Dvorak  Quartet  in  E-flat  for  piano  and  strings,  Op.  87 


SUNDAY 

FEBRUARY  17 

1985 


SUNDAY 

MARCH  31 

1985 


Sainf-Saens  Caprice  on  Danish  and  Russian  Airs,  Op.  79, 

for  piano  and  winds 
Leon  Kirchner  New  work  commissioned  by  the 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  for  its  centennial 
Schubert  Trio  No.  1  in  B-flat  for  piano,  violin,  and  cello,  D.471 

with  JAN  DEGAETANI,  MEZZO-SOPRANO 

OLIVER  KNUSSEN,  CONDUCTOR 
Robin  Holloway  Fantasy-Pieces,  Op.  16,  on  the  Heine  'Liederkreis' 

of  Robert  Schumann,  for  piano  and  twelve  instruments 
Schumann  'Liederkreis,'  Op. 24 
Schumann  Quintet  in  E-flat  for  piano  and  strings,  Op.  44 
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NEW  SUBSCRIBER  FORM:  There  are  still  good  seats  available  for  the  1984/85  season.  You  may  become 
a  subscriber  by  indicating  your  choice  of  location  and  price  and  by  returning  this  form  with  a  check  pay- 
able to  Boston  Symphony  to:  New  Subscriber,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA  02115. 

SUBSCRIPTION  PRICES:  $3fr$),  $23.50,  $17.00.  The  2  remaining  prices  listed 
are  for  both  orchestra  &  balcony.  For  further  information,  call  (617)  266-1492. 


LOCATION 

PRICE 

NO.  OF  TICKETS 

TOTAL  $ 

Name 


City 

Day  Phone 


Address 


State 


Zip  Code 


Evening  Phone 
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Real  Estate  Management 

Brokerage  and  Consulting  Services 

Since  1898 


SAUNDERS  &  ASSOCIATES 

20  Park  Plaza  Boston  MA  •  02116 
(617)426-0720 


§t  IBotofp  AjT^stauratH 


■eis 


A  charming  19th  Century  Townhouse 
serving  superb  continental  cuisine 
in  contemporary  informal  elegance. 
Offering  lunch  and  dinner  with  a  variety 
of  fresh  seafood  specials  daily,  and  our 
after  theatre  cafe  menu  till  midnight. 

Serving 

lunch:  12:00-2:30  weekdays 

Dinner:  6:00-10:30  Sun.-Thurs. 

6:00-12:00  Fri.-Sat. 
Brunch:  1 1:00-3:00  Sat.  &  Sun. 

reservations:  266-3030 

99  St.  Botolph  Street 
behind  the  Colonnade  Hotel 


Coming  Concerts  .  .  . 


Friday  'A'— 26  October,  2-4 
Saturday  'A'— 27  October,  8-10 

SEIJI  OZAWA  conducting 

Haydn  Symphony  No.  6,  Morning 

Adams  Shaker  Loops 

Strauss  Don  Quixote 

YO-YO  MA,  cello 
BURTON  FINE,  viola 

Wednesday,  31  October  at  7:30 

Open  Rehearsal 
Steven  Ledbetter  will  discuss  the  program 

at  6:45  in  the  Cohen  Annex. 
Thursday  'A'— 1  November,  8-9:50 
Friday  'B'— 2  November,  2-3:50 
Saturday  4B'— 3  November,  8-9:50 
Tuesday  'C— 6  November,  8-9:50 

DAVID  ZINMAN  conducting 

Pone  Avanti! 

Mendelssohn  Piano  Concerto  No.  1 

MURRAY  PERAHIA,  piano 
Elgar  Falstaff,  Symphonic 

study 

Thursday  '10'— 8  November,  8-9:50 
Friday  'A'— 9  November,  2-3:50 
Saturday  'A'— 10  November,  8-9:50 

YOEL  LEVI  conducting 

Mozart  Symphony  No.  29 

Bruckner  Symphony  No.  3 

Thursday  'A' — Wednesday,  21  November,  8-10 
Friday  'B'— 23  November,  2-4 
Saturday  'B'— ^^Tovember,  8-10 
Tuesday  'B'— 27  November,  8-10 

SEIJI  OZAWA  conducting 

Haydn  Symphony  No.  7,  Noon 

Takemitsu  Concerto  for  Guitar  and 

Orchestra 
(U.S.  premiere) 

MANUEL  BARRUECO,  guitar 

Tchaikovsky  Symphony  No.  2, 

Little  Russian 

Programs  subject  to  change. 
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A  Distinctive  Selection  of  Oriental  Rugs  and  Wall  Hangings 


1643  Beacon  Street,  Waban  Square 
Hours:  Tues-Sat  11-5,  Thurs  Evenings  til  8 
Phone  (617)  964-2686   .  " 


MAHLER'S  SYMPHONY  #9 

with  Solti  conducting 

Chicago  Symphony  on  Digital's 

Grammy  Award  Winning  Recording. 

16.58 

Rarely  performed.  Rarely  recorded. 

GRIEG  S  P£ER  GYNT  with  Edo  De 

Waart  conducting  the  San 

Francisco  Symphony 

and  Chorus 


■19 


Available  at  Harvard  Square,  M.I.T.  Student  Center,  Children's 
Medical  Center  and  One  Federal  St.,  Boston.  Coop 


HUSKIES 

Take  a  step  back  in  time  to  the 

30's  &  40's.  Enjoy  casual,  comfortable 

dining,  Fabulous  Steaks,  Homemade 

Desserts,  Novelty  Drinks  and  "The  Best 

Baby  Back  Ribs  in  Town". 

The  Unusual  Atmosphere,  convenient 

location,  between  Symphony  Hall 

and  Huntington  (B.U.)  Theatre,  has 

made  this  a  favorite  Eating  &  Drinking 

Place  for  before  and  after  the  shows. 

The  Sunday  Brunch  is  Unsurpassed. 
Full  Menu  'til  Midnight 

MC,  Visa  Accepted 

280  Huntington  Avenue 

Boston,  Mass. 

247-3978 
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FOR  SYMPHONY  HALL  CONCERT  AND 
TICKET  INFORMATION,  call  (617)  266-1492. 
For  Boston  Symphony  concert  program  informa- 
tion, call  "C-O-N-C-E-R-T." 

THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  performs  ten 
months  a  year,  in  Symphony  Hall  and  at  Tangle- 
wood.  For  information  about  any  of  the  orches- 
tra's activities,  please  call  Symphony  Hall,  or 
write  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Sym- 
phony Hall,  Boston,  MA  02115. 

THE  EUNICE  S.  AND  JULIAN  COHEN 

ANNEX,  adjacent  to  Symphony  Hall  on  Hunt- 
ington Avenue,  may  be  entered  by  the  Symphony 
Hall  West  Entrance  on  Huntington  Avenue. 

FOR  SYMPHONY  HALL  RENTAL  INFORMA- 
TION, call  (617)  266-1492,  or  write  the  Func- 
tion Manager,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA 
02115. 

THE  BOX  OFFICE  is  open  from  10  a.m.  until  6 
p.m.  Monday  through  Saturday;  on  concert  eve- 
nings, it  remains  open  through  intermission  for 
BSO  events  or  just  past  starting-time  for  other 
events.  In  addition,  the  box  office  opens  Sunday 
at  1  p.m.  when  there  is  a  concert  that  afternoon 
or  evening.  Single  tickets  for  all  Boston  Sym- 
phony concerts  go  on  sale  twenty-eight  days 
before  a  given  concert  once  a  series  has  begun, 
and  phone  reservations  will  be  accepted.  For 
outside  events  at  Symphony  Hall,  tickets  will  be 
available  three  weeks  before  the  concert.  No 
phone  orders  will  be  accepted  for  these  events. 

TICKET  RESALE:  If  for  some  reason  you  are 
unable  to  attend  a  Boston  Symphony  concert  for 
which  you  hold  a  ticket,  you  may  make  your 
ticket  available  for  resale  by  calling  the  switch- 
board. This  helps  bring  needed  revenue  to  the 
orchestra  and  makes  your  seat  available  to  some- 
one who  wants  to  attend  the  concert.  A  mailed 
receipt  will  acknowledge  your  tax-deductible 
contribution. 

RUSH  SEATS:  There  are  a  limited  number  of 
Rush  Tickets  available  for  the  Friday-afternoon 
and  Saturday-evening  Boston  Symphony  con- 
certs (subscription  concerts  only).  The  continued 
low  price  of  the  Saturday  tickets  is  assured 
through  the  generosity  of  two  anonymous 
donors.  The  Rush  Tickets  are  sold  at  $5.00 


each,  one  to  a  customer,  at  the  Symphony  Hall- 
West  Entrance  on  Fridays  beginning  9  a.m.  and 
Saturdays  beginning  5  p.m. 

LATECOMERS  will  be  seated  by  the  ushers  dur- 
ing the  first  convenient  pause  in  the  program. 
Those  who  wish  to  leave  before  the  end  of  the 
concert  are  asked  to  do  so  between  program 
pieces  in  order  not  to  disturb  other  patrons. 

SMOKING  IS  NOT  PERMITTED  in  any  part  of 
the  Symphony  Hall  auditorium  or  in  the  sur- 
rounding corridors.  It  is  permitted  only  in  the 
Cabot-Cahners  and  Hatch  rooms,  and  in  the 
main  lobby  on  Massachusetts  Avenue. 

CAMERA  AND  RECORDING  EQUIPMENT 

may  not  be  brought  into  Symphony  Hall  during 
concerts. 

FIRST  AID  FACILITIES  for  both  men  and 
women  are  available  in  the  Cohen  Annex  near 
the  Symphony  Hall  West  Entrance  on  Hunt- 
ington Avenue.  On-call  physicians  attending  con- 
certs should  leave  their  names  and  seat  locations 
at  the  switchboard  near  the  Massachusetts  Ave- 
nue entrance. 

WHEELCHAIR  ACCESS  to  Symphony  Hall  is 
available  at  the  West  Entrance  to  the  Cohen 
Annex. 

AN  ELEVATOR  is  located  outside  the  Hatch  and 
Cabot-Cahners  rooms  on  the  Massachusetts  Ave- 
nue side  of  the  building. 


A  Boston  Tradition 

41  UNION  STREET  227-2750 
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LADIES'  ROOMS  are  located  on  the  orchestra 
level,  audience-left,  at  the  stage  end  of  the  hall, 
and  on  the  first-balcony  level,  audience-right, 
outside  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room  near  the 
elevator. 

MEN'S  ROOMS  are  located  on  the  orchestra 
level,  audience-right,  outside  the  Hatch  Room 
near  the  elevator,  and  on  the  first-balcony  level, 
audience-left,  outside  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room 
near  the  coatroom. 

COATROOMS  are  located  on  the  orchestra  and 
first-balcony  levels,  audience-left,  outside  the 
Hatch  and  Cabot-Cahners  rooms.  The  BSO  is  not 
responsible  for  personal  apparel  or  other  prop- 
erty of  patrons. 

LOUNGES  AND  BAR  SERVICE:  There  are  two 
lounges  in  Symphony  Hall.  The  Hatch  Room  on 
the  orchestra  level  and  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room 
on  the  first-balcony  level  serve  drinks  starting 
one  hour  before  each  performance.  For  the  Fri- 
day-afternoon concerts,  both  rooms  open  at 
12:15,  with  sandwiches  available  until  concert 
time. 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  BROADCASTS:  Con- 
certs of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  are 
heard  by  delayed  broadcast  in  many  parts  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  as  well  as  interna- 
tionally, through  the  Boston  Symphony  Tran- 
scription Trust.  In  addition,  Friday-afternoon 


concerts  are  broadcast  live  by  the  following  FM 
stations:  WGBH  (Boston  89.7),  WFCR  (Amherst 
88.5),  and  WAMC  (Albany  90.3);  in  Maine  by 
WMED  (Calais  89.7),  WMEA  (Portland  90.1), 
WMEH  (Bangor  90.9),  WMEW  (Waterville 
91.3),  and  WMEM  (Presque  Isle  106.1);  and  in 
Connecticut  by  WMNR  (Monroe  88.1),  WNPR 
(Norwich  89.1),  WPKT  (Hartford  90.5),  and 
WSLX  (New  Canaan  91.9).  Live  Saturday- 
evening  broadcasts  are  carried  by  WGBH  and 
WCRB  (Boston  102.5).  If  Boston  Symphony 
concerts  are  not  heard  regularly  in  your  home 
area  and  you  would  like  them  to  be,  please  call 
WCRB  Productions  at  (617)  893-7080.  WCRB 
will  be  glad  to  work  with  you  and  try  to  get  the 
BSO  on  the  air  in  your  area. 

BSO  FRIENDS:  The  Friends  are  annual  donors 
to  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  Friends 
receive  BSO,  the  orchestra's  newsletter,  as  well 
as  priority  ticket  information  and  other  benefits 
depending  on  their  level  of  giving.  For  informa- 
tion, please  call  the  Development  Office  at  Sym- 
phony Hall  weekdays  between  9  and  5.  If  you 
are  already  a  Friend  and  you  have  changed  your  I 
address,  please  send  your  new  address  with  youn 
newsletter  label  to  the  Development  Office, 
Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA  02115.  Including 
the  mailing  label  will  assure  a  quick  and  accuratt  I 
change  of  address  in  our  files. 


Special  pre-theatre  dinner  available 


"hAaxirS  Jacques 


Continental  Cuisine 

on  the  Charles 

10  Emerson  Place     Boston 


742-5480 
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Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 
One  Hundred  and  Fourth  Season,  1984-85 

Trustees  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Inc. 

Leo  L.  Beranek,  Chairman  Nelson  J.  Darling,  Jr.,  President 

J.R  Barger,  Vice-President  George  H.  Kidder,  Vice-President 

Mrs.  George  L.  Sargent,  Vice-President  William  J.  Poorvu,  Treasurer 


Vernon  R.  Alden 

David  B.  Arnold,  Jr. 

Mrs.  John  M.  Bradley 

Mrs.  Norman  L.  Cahners 

George  H.A.  Clowes,  Jr. 

William  M.  Crozier,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Lewis  S.  Dabney 


Philip  K.  Allen 

Allen  G.  Barry 

Richard  P.  Chapman 

Abram  T.  Collier 

Mrs.  Harris  Fahnestock 


Mrs.  Michael  H.  Davis 

Archie  C.  Epps 
Mrs.  John  H.  Fitzpatrick 

Mrs.  John  L.  Grandin 

Harvey  Chet  Krentzman 

Roderick  M.  MacDougall 

E.  James  Morton 

Trustees  Emeriti 

E.  Morton  Jennings,  Jr. 

Edward  M.  Kennedy 

Edward  G.  Murray 

Albert  L.  Nickerson 


David  G.  Mugar 

Thomas  D.  Perry,  Jr. 

William  J.  Poorvu 

Irving  W  Rabb 

Mrs.  George  R.  Rowland 

Richard  A.  Smith 

John  Hoyt  Stookey 


John  T.  Noonan 

Mrs.  James  H.  Perkins 

Paul  C.  Reardon 

Sidney  Stoneman 

John  L.  Thorndike 


Administration  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Inc. 

Thomas  W  Morris,  General  Manager 

William  Bernell,  Artistic  Administrator 

Daniel  R.  Gustin,  Assistant  Manager 

Anne  H.  Parsons,  Orchestra  Manager 

Caroline  Smedvig,  Director  of  Promotion 

Josiah  Stevenson,  Director  of  Development 

Theodore  A.  Vlahos,  Director  of  Business  Affairs 


Arlene  Germain,  Financial  Analyst 
Charles  Gilroy,  Chief  Accountant 
Vera  Gold,  Promotion  Coordinator 
Patricia  Halligan,  Personnel  Administrator 
Nancy  A.  Kay,  Director  of  Sales 
John  M.  Keenum,  Director  of 

Foundation  Support 
Nancy  Knutsen,  Production  Assistant 
Anita  R.  Kurland,  Administrator  of 

Youth  Activities 


Richard  Ortner,  Administrator  of 

Tanglewood  Music  Center 
Robert  A.  Pihlcrantz,  Properties  Manager 
Charles  Rawson,  Manager  of  Box  Office 
Eric  Sanders,  Director  of  Corporate  Development 
Joyce  M.  Serwitz,  Assistant  Director  of  Development 
Cheryl  L.  Silvia,  Symphony  Hall  Function  Manager 
Diane  Greer  Smart,  Director  of  Volunteers 
James  E.  Whitaker,  House  Manager,  Symphony  Hall 


Steven  Ledbetter 
Director  of  Publications 


Marc  Mandel 
Editorial  Coordinator 


Jean  Miller  MacKenzie 
Print  Production  Coordinator 


Programs  copyright  ©1984  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Inc. 
Cover  photo  by  Walter  H.  Scott 


Board  of  Overseers  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Inc. 

Harvey  Chet  Krentzman 

Chairman 

Avram  J.  Goldberg 

Mrs 

.  August  R.  Meyer 

Vice-Chairman 

Vice-Chairman 

Ray  Stata 

Mrs. 

Gordon  F  Kingsley 

Vice-Chairman 

Secretary 

Mrs.  Weston  W.  Adams 

Mrs.  Ray  A.  Goldberg 

Mrs.  Hiroshi  Nishino 

1                              Martin  Allen 

Jordan  L.  Golding 

Vincent  M.  O'Reilly 

Bruce  A.  Beal 

Haskell  R.  Gordon 

Stephen  Paine,  Sr. 

Mrs.  Richard  Bennink 

Mrs.  R.  Douglas  Hall  III 

John  A.  Perkins 

Peter  A.  Brooke 

Francis  W  Hatch,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Curtis  Prout 

William  M.  Bulger 

Mrs.  Richard  D.  Hill 

Peter  C.  Read 

Mary  Louise  Cabot 

Susan  M.  Hilles 

Robert  E.  Remis 

James  F.  Cleary 

Glen  H.  Hiner 

Mrs.  Peter  van  S.  Rice 

John  F.  Cogan,  Jr.               Mrs.  Marilyn  Brachman  Hoffman 

David  Rockefeller,  Jr. 

Julian  Cohen 

Mrs.  Bela  T.  Kalman 

John  Ex  Rodgers 

Mrs.  Nat  King  Cole 

Mrs.  S.  Charles  Kasdon 

Mrs.  Jerome  Rosenfeld 

Arthur  P.  Contas 

Richard  L.  Kaye 

Mrs.  William  C.  Rousseau 

Mrs.  A.  Werk  Cook 

John  Kittredge 

Mrs.  William  H.  Ryan 

Phyllis  Curtin 

Mrs.  Carl  Koch 

Gene  Shalit 

A.V.  d'Arbeloff 

Mrs.  E.  Anthony  Kutten 

Malcolm  L.  Sherman 

D.V.  d'Arbeloff 

John  P.  La  Ware 

Donald  B.  Sinclair 

1                       Mrs.  Michael  H.  Davis 

Mrs.  James  F  Lawrence 

Ralph  Z.  Sorenson 

Mrs.  William  Otto  Eckstein 

Laurence  Lesser 

Mrs.  Arthur  I.  Strang 

William  S.  Edgerly 

Mrs.  Charles  P.  Lyman 

Mrs.  Richard  H.  Thompson 

Mrs.  Alexander  Ellis 

Mrs.  Harry  L.  Marks 

William  F.  Thompson 

John  A.  Fibiger 

C.  Charles  Marran 

Mark  Tishler,  Jr. 

Kenneth  G.  Fisher 

J.  William  Middendorf  II 

Luise  Vosgerchian 

Gerhard  M.  Freche 

Paul  M.  Montrone 

Mrs.  An  Wang 

Peter  H.B.  Frelinghuysen 

Hanae  Mori 

Roger  D.  Wellington 

Mrs.  Thomas  J.  Galligan 

Richard  P.  Morse 

John  J.  Wilson 

Mrs.  Thomas  Gardiner 

Mrs.  Robert  B.  Newman 

Brunetta  Wolfman 

Mrs.  James  G.  Garivaltis 

Nicholas  T.  Zervas 

Overseers  Emeriti 


Mrs.  Frank  G.  Allen 

Hazen  H.  Ayer 
David  W.  Bernstein 


Paul  Fromm 

Carlton  P.  Fuller 

Mrs.  Louis  I.  Kane 

Leonard  Kaplan 


Benjamin  H.  Lacy 

Mrs.  Stephen  V.C.  Morris 

David  R.  Pokross 
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Officers  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Association  of  Volunteers 


Mrs.  Michael  Davis 

President 


Mrs.  Hart  D.  Leavitt 

Executive  Vice-President 

Mrs.  Barbara  W.  Steiner 

Secretary- 


Mrs.  Carl  Koch 

Treasurer 

Mrs.  August  R.  Meyer 
Nominating  Chairman 


Vice-Presidents 


Mrs.  Gilman  W.  Conant,  Regions 

Phyllis  Dohanian,  Fundraising  Projects 

Mrs.  R.  Douglas  Hall  III, 

Development  Services 

Mrs.  Craig  W.  Fischer,  Tanglewood 


Mary  P  Hayes,  Membership 

Mrs.  Hiroshi  Nishino,  Youth  Activities 

Mrs.  Wilbert  R.  Sanger,  Membership 

Mrs.  Mark  Selkowitz,  Tanglewood 

Mark  Tishler,  Public  Relations 


Mrs.  Roman  W.  DeSanctis 

Mrs.  Russell  J.  Goodnow,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Baron  M.  Hartley 


Chairmen  of  Regions 

Mrs.  Charles  Hubbard 
Mrs.  Herbert  S.  Judd,  Jr. 
Mrs.  Robert  B.  Newman 


Mrs.  Frank  E.  Remick 

John  H.  Stookey 
Mrs.  Arthur  I.  Strang 


The  impeccably  made  salad  is  of  equal 
importance  to  me  as  the  impeccably  made  bed. 


COPLEY  PLAZ 

The  Grande  Dame  of  Boston. 

Operated  by  Hotels  of  Distinction,  Inc.,  Copley  Square,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02116. 
Reservations,  toll  free,  800-225-7654,  or  your  agent. 


FIDUCIARY. 

Private  Trustees  in  Corporate  Form 

For  over  100  years  we  have 
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New  Orchestra  Faces 

Three  new  members  have  joined  the  ranks  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  this  season.  Born  in 
Manitoba,  Canada,  concertmaster  Malcolm  Lowe 
comes  to  Boston  as  former  concertmaster  of  the 
Orchestre  Symphonique  de  Quebec;  in  1980  he 
won  the  audition  to  become  concertmaster  of  the 
Toronto  Symphony  but  chose  to  remain  in 
Quebec.  Mr.  Lowe  was  a  top  prize  winner  in  the 
Montreal  International  Violin  Competition  in 
1979,  and  he  has  performed  with  all  of  the  major 
Canadian  orchestras.  As  first  violinist  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  he  will  also  per- 
form with  the  Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Play- 
ers and  be  a  faculty  member  at  the  Tanglewoood 
Music  Center. 

Thomas  Martin  is  the  BSO's  new  second  clar- 
inetist, replacing  Pasquale  Cardillo,  who  retired 
following  the  Tangle  wood  season.  Mr.  Martin  was 
educated  at  the  Eastman  School  of  Music;  his 
teachers  included  D.  Stanley  Hasty  at  Eastman, 
Guy  Deplus  of  the  Paris  Conservatory,  and  BSO 
E-flat  clarinetist  Peter  Hadcock.  He  was  prin- 
cipal clarinetist  of  the  Alabama  Symphony  and 
co-principal  clarinetist  with  numerous  other 
orchestras,  including  the  Colorado  Philharmonic 
and  the  Heidelberg  Festival  Opera  Orchestra  in 
West  Germany. 

Horn  player  Jonathan  Menkis  studied  at 
Ithaca  College  in  Ithaca,  New  York,  and  comes 
to  the  Boston  Symphony  with  previous  experi- 
ence in  the  New  Orleans  Philharmonic,  Sacra- 
mento Symphony,  Colorado  Philharmonic,  and 
several  other  orchestras.  He  has  been  a  concerto 
competition  winner  on  two  occasions,  and  he  has 
been  an  extra  player  with  both  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony and  the  Boston  Pops. 


With  Thanks 

We  wish  to  give  special  thanks  to  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Arts  and  the  Massachusetts 
Council  on  the  Arts  and  Humanities  for  their 
continued  support  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra. 


Introducing  the 
Boston  Symphony 
Association  of  Volunteers 

After  nearly  three  years  of  planning,  the  new 
Boston  Symphony  Association  of  Volunteers 
became  a  reality  this  past  summer.  The  new 
Association  of  more  than  1,000  men  and  women 
was  formed  by  the  merger  of  the  BSO  Council 
and  Junior  Council  as  well  as  the  New  York, 
Rhode  Island,  and  Tanglewood  councils. 

The  Boston  Symphony's  1984-85  season — 
the  first  year  of  the  BSAV — will  find  Association 
members  actively  engaged  in  many  projects. 
Opening  Night,  Pre-Symphony  Luncheons  and 
Suppers,  the  Holiday  Gift  Shop,  Symphony  Mint 
sales,  the  new  "Symphony  Sunday — A  Salute  to 
Symphony"  (formerly  the  Musical  Marathon), 
and  the  Opening  Night  of  the  Boston  Pops'  100th 
Birthday  Season  in  1985 — these  are  just  a  few  of 
the  projects  to  which  Association  members  will 
devote  their  energy  during  the  year. 

Those  interested  in  becoming  members  of  the 
new  Boston  Symphony  Association  of  Volun- 
teers— both  men  and  women — may  call  the  Vol- 
unteer Office,  Symphony  Hall,  (617)  266-1492, 
ext.  178,  for  further  information. 

BSO  Gifts 

The  BSO  "Holiday"  Gift  Shop  will  be  open  from 
Tuesday,  6  November  through  the  week  of 
Christmas  Pops.  Located  on  Symphony  Hall's 
main  floor  in  the  Huntington  Avenue  lobby  near 
the  entrance  to  the  Cohen  Annex,  the  shop  will 
offer  a  wide  selection  of  new  and  popular  BSO 
gift  items.  New  items  include  a  high-flying  BSO 
kite,  fashion  suspenders  with  a  piano  motif,  and  a 
"Tea  and  Symphony"  tea  cozy. 

The  now  famous  Symphony  Mint  and  Bark — 
made  especially  for  the  BSO  by  Harbor  Sweets  of 
Marblehead,  and  the  inspiration  for  similar 
offerings  by  other  orchestras  throughout  the 
country — will  be  available  again  this  year.  So, 
too,  will  be  "The  Orchestra  Book,"  the  Boston 
Symphony  Cookbook,  and  the  Symphony  Tin 
(empty  or  with  mints).  The  Symphony  Mint 
Counter  is  located  on  the  main  floor  in  the 
Massachusetts  Avenue  corridor. 

Plan  to  visit  the  Holiday  Gift  Shop  and  the 
Symphony  Mint  Counter.  Take  advantage  of 
these  great  gift  ideas  for  friends  and  yourself  .  .  . 
and  benefit  the  BSO. 
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CODINTHIA's 


Gallery  of  Needle  Arts 


HAND  PAINTED  CANVASSES 
CUSTOM  DESIGNS 
KNITTING  YARNS 


1160  BOYLSTON  STREET,  CHESNUT  HILL  MA  02167,  (617)  277-7111 
HOURS:  10:00  A.M.  TO  4:30  P.M.     MONDAY  THROUGH  SATURDAY 


Attention  Subscribers! 

Actress  Meryl  Streep  has  had  to  cancel  her 
appearances  as  Joan  of  Arc  in  Arthur  Honeg- 
ger's  Jeanne  a1' Arc  au  bucher  this  December; 
a  replacement  will  be  announced  shortly. 
Ms.  Streep  recently  accepted  an  offer  to  star  in 
the  movie  "Plenty,"  and  her  filming  schedule  at 
various  locations  abroad  will  make  it  imposssible 
for  her  to  appear  with  the  orchestra  as  originally 
scheduled. 

BSO  Members  in  Concert 

BSO  principal  oboe  Ralph  Gomberg  will  appear 
in  recital  with  harpsichordist  Mark  Kroll  on  Fri- 
day, 2  November  at  8  p.m.  at  St.  John's  Church, 
59  Devens  Street  in  Charlestown.  The  program 
will  include  sonatas  of  Telemann,  Handel,  and 
Vivaldi.  Tickets  benefiting  the  Charlestown  Pres- 
ervation Society  are  $7  by  mail  from  C.P.S.,  Box 
201,  Charlestown,  MA  02129,  or  at  the  door.  For 
further  information,  please  call  241-7848  or, 
evenings,  241-8185. 

BSO  cellist  Ronald  Feldman  leads  the  Mystic 
Valley  Orchestra,  of  which  he  is  music  director, 
in  a  program  including  the  Mendelssohn  Wed- 
ding March,  Mozart's  Sinfonia  concertante  in 
E-flat  for  violin  and  viola,  K.364,  and  the 
Dvorak  Symphony  No.  8.  Soloists  in  the  Mozart 
are  BSO  violinist  Jennie  Shames  and  BSO  assis- 
tant principal  violist  Patricia  McCarty.  There  will 
be  two  performances:  on  Sunday,  11  November 
at  3  p.m.  at  Dwight  Hall,  100  State  Street, 
Framingham  College,  and  on  Saturday,  17 
November  at  8  p.m.  at  Cary  Hall,  1605  Massa- 
chusetts Avenue  in  Lexington.  For  ticket  infor- 
mation, please  call  924-4939. 

BSO  violinist  Max  Hobart,  who  is  music 
director  and  conductor  of  the  Civic  Symphony 
Orchestra  of  Boston,  leads  that  orchestra  in  a 
gala  Pops  concert  at  the  Royal  Sonesta  Hotel 
Ballroom  in  Cambridge  on  Friday,  2  November 
at  8:30  p.m.  The  program  includes  music  of 
Offenbach,  Copland,  and  Bizet,  and  waltzes  by 
Johann  Strauss.  Table  seats  at  $15  include  des- 
sert and  champagne.  For  information  or  reserva- 
tions, call  (617)  326-8483. 

The  Melisande  Trio — BSO  flutist  Fen  wick 
Smith,  BSO  principal  violist  Burton  Fine,  and 
harpist  Susan  Miron — will  perform  at  the  Clifton 
Lutheran  Church  in  Marblehead,  150  Humphrey 
Street,  on  Sunday  afternoon,  4  November  at 


4  p.m.  The  program  includes  music  of  Eccles, 
Debussy,  Faure,  Rameau,  and  Ravel;  admission 
is  free,  courtesy  of  the  Peter  Stengel  Fund.  For 
further  information,  please  call  1-631-4379. 

BSO  violinist  Ronald  Knudsen,  the  music 
director  and  conductor  of  the  Newton  Symphony 
Orchestra,  leads  the  orchestra  in  its  opening 
concert  this  season  on  Sunday,  1 1  November  at 
8  p.m.  at  Aquinas  Junior  College  in  Newton.  BSO 
principal  horn  Charles  Kavalovski  will  perform 
the  Strauss  Horn  Concerto  No.  1;  also  on  the 
program  are  Beethoven's  Consecration  of  the 
House  Overture  and  Tchaikovsky's  Fourth  Sym- 
phony. For  information  and  reservations,  call 
965-2555  or  332-7495. 

This  season's  first  performance  by  the  con- 
temporary music  ensemble  Collage — whose 
membership  includes  several  BSO  players  in 
addition  to  its  founder  and  co-artistic  director, 
BSO  percussionist  Frank  Epstein — will  take 
place  Monday,  19  November  at  8  p.m.  at 
Sanders  Theatre  in  Cambridge.  Co-artistic 
director  John  Harbison  will  conduct  a  program  of 
music  by  Alvin  Singleton,  Robert  Helps,  Har- 
bison, Frederick  Rzewski,  and  Donald  Sur,  with 
soprano  Susan  Larson.  For  information  regarding 
subscriptions  or  single  tickets,  call  437-0231. 

BSO  Guests  on 
"Morning  Pro  Musica" 

Robert  L.  Lurtsema's  interviews  with  BSO  guest 
artists  continue  this  year  on  WGBH-FM-89.7's 
Morning  Pro  Musica.  Coming  up:  guest  con- 
ductor David  Zinman  on  Thursday,  1  November 
at  11;  guest  conductor  Yoel  Levi  on  Monday, 

5  November  at  11;  and  guitarist  Manuel 
Barrueco  on  Monday,  26  November  at  11. 

Art  Exhibits  in  the 
Cabot-Cahners  Room 

Once  again  this  year,  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  is  pleased  to  announce  that  a  variety 
of  Boston-area  galleries,  museums,  schools,  and 
non-profit  artists'  organizations  will  display  their 
work  in  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room  on  the  first- 
balcony  level  of  Symphony  Hall.  During  the  first 
months  of  the  season,  the  following  organizations 
will  be  represented:  Kezar  Gallery  (8  October- 
5  November);  Thomas  Segal  Gallery  (5  Novem- 
ber-3  December);  Clark  Gallery  of  Lincoln 
(3  December-2  January). 


Seiji  Ozawa 


The  1984-85  season  is  Seiji  Ozawa's  twelfth 
as  music  director  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra.  In  the  fall  of  1973  he  became  the 
orchestra's  thirteenth  music  director  since  it 
was  founded  in  1881. 

Born  in  1935  in  Shenyang,  China,  to 
Japanese  parents,  Mr.  Ozawa  studied  both 
Western  and  Oriental  music  as  a  child  and 
later  graduated  from  Tokyo's  Toho  School  of 
Music  with  first  prizes  in  composition  and  con- 
ducting. In  the  fall  of  1959  he  won  first  prize 
at  the  International  Competition  of  Orchestra 
Conductors,  Besancon,  France.  Charles 
Munch,  then  music  director  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  and  a  judge  at  the  competition, 
invited  him  to  Tanglewood,  where  in  1960  he 
won  the  Koussevitzky  Prize  for  outstanding 
student  conductor,  the  highest  honor  awarded 
by  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  (now  the 
Tanglewood  Music  Center). 

While  working  with  Herbert  von  Karajan  in 
West  Berlin,  Mr.  Ozawa  came  to  the  attention 
of  Leonard  Bernstein,  whom  he  accompanied 
on  the  New  York  Philharmonic's  spring  1961 
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Japan  tour,  and  he  was  made  an  assistant 
conductor  of  that  orchestra  for  the  1961-62 
season.  His  first  professional  concert 
appearance  in  North  America  came  in  Janu- 
ary 1962  with  the  San  Francisco  Symphony 
Orchestra.  He  was  music  director  of  the 
Chicago  Symphony's  Ravinia  Festival  for  five 
summers  beginning  in  1964,  and  music 
director  for  four  seasons  of  the  Toronto  Sym- 
phony Orchestra,  a  post  he  relinquished  at  the 
end  of  the  1968-69  season. 

Seiji  Ozawa  first  conducted  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony in  Symphony  Hall  in  January  1968;  he 
had  previously  appeared  with  the  orchestra  for 
four  summers  at  Tanglewood,  where  he 
became  an  artistic  director  in  1970.  In 
December  1970  he  began  his  inaugural  season 
as  conductor  and  music  director  of  the  San 
Francisco  Symphony  Orchestra.  The  music 
directorship  of  the  Boston  Symphony  followed 
in  1973,  and  Mr.  Ozawa  resigned  his  San 
Francisco  position  in  the  spring  of  1976,  serv- 
ing as  music  advisor  there  for  the  1976-77 
season. 
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As  music  director  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra,  Mr.  Ozawa  has  strengthened  the 
orchestra's  reputation  internationally  as  well 
as  at  home,  beginning  with  concerts  on  the 
BSO's  1976  European  tour  and,  in  March 
1978,  on  a  nine-city  tour  of  Japan.  At  the 
invitation  of  the  Chinese  government,  Mr. 
Ozawa  then  spent  a  week  working  with  the 
Peking  Central  Philharmonic  Orchestra;  a 
year  later,  in  March  1979,  he  returned  to 
China  with  the  entire  Boston  Symphony  for 
a  significant  musical  and  cultural  exchange 
entailing  coaching,  study,  and  discussion  ses- 
sions with  Chinese  musicians,  as  well  as  con- 
cert performances.  Also  in  1979,  Mr.  Ozawa 
led  the  orchestra  on  its  first  tour  devoted 
exclusively  to  appearances  at  the  major  music 
festivals  of  Europe.  Seiji  Ozawa  and  the  Boston 
Symphony  celebrated  the  orchestra's  one- 
hundredth  birthday  with  a  fourteen-city  Amer- 
ican tour  in  March  1981  and  an  international 
tour  to  Japan,  France,  Germany,  Austria,  and 
England  in  October/ November  that  same 
year.  Most  recently,  in  August/September 
1984,  Mr.  Ozawa  led  the  orchestra  in  a  two- 
and-one-half-week,  eleven-concert  tour  which 
included  appearances  at  the  music  festivals  of 
Edinburgh,  London,  Salzburg,  Lucerne,  and 
Berlin,  as  well  as  performances  in  Munich, 
Hamburg,  and  Amsterdam. 

Mr.  Ozawa  pursues  an  active  international 
career.  He  appears  regularly  with  the  Berlin 
Philharmonic,  the  Orchestre  de  Paris,  the 
French  National  Radio  Orchestra,  the  Vienna 
Philharmonic,  the  Philharmonia  of  London, 
and  the  New  Japan  Philharmonic.  His  operatic 
credits  include  Salzburg,  London's  Royal 
Opera  at  Covent  Garden,  La  Scala  in  Milan, 
and  the  Paris  Opera,  where  he  conducted  the 


world  premiere  of  Olivier  Messiaen's  opera 
St.  Francis  of  Assist  in  November  1983. 
Messiaen's  opera  was  subsequently  awarded 
the  Grand  Prix  de  la  Critique  1984  in  the 
category  of  French  world  premieres. 

Mr.  Ozawa  has  won  an  Emmy  for  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's  "Evening  at 
Symphony"  television  series.  His  award- 
winning  recordings  include  Berlioz's  Romeo  et 
Juliette,  Schoenberg's  Gurrelieder,  and  the 
Berg  and  Stravinsky  violin  concertos  with 
Itzhak  Perlman.  Other  recordings  with  the 
orchestra  include,  for  Philips,  Richard 
Strauss's  Also  sprach  Zarathustra  and  Ein 
Heldenleben,  Stravinsky's  Le  Sacre  du 
printemps,  Hoist's  The  Planets,  and  Mahler's 
Symphony  No.  8,  the  Symphony  of  a  Thou- 
sand. For  CBS,  he  has  recorded  music  of 
Ravel,  Berlioz,  and  Debussy  with  mezzo- 
soprano  Frederica  von  Stade  and  the  Men- 
delssohn Violin  Concerto  with  Isaac  Stern.  For 
Telarc,  he  has  recorded  the  complete  cycle  of 
Beethoven  piano  concertos  and  the  Choral 
Fantasy  with  Rudolf  Serkin.  Mr.  Ozawa  and 
the  orchestra  have  recorded  three  of  the 
works  commissioned  by  the  BSO  for  its  cen- 
tennial: Roger  Sessions's  Pulitzer  Prize- 
winning  Concerto  for  Orchestra  and  Andrzej 
Panufnik's  Sinfonia  Votiva  are  available  on 
Hyperion  records,  and  Peter  Lieberson's 
Piano  Concerto  has  been  taped  for  New  World 
records  with  soloist  Peter  Serkin.  For  Angel/ 
EMI,  he  and  the  orchestra  have  recorded 
Stravinsky's  Firebird  and,  with  soloist  Itzhak 
Perlman,  the  violin  concertos  of  Earl  Kim  and 
Robert  Starer.  Mr.  Ozawa  holds  honorary  Doc- 
tor of  Music  degrees  from  the  University  of 
Massachusetts  and  the  New  England  Conser- 
vatory of  Music. 
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Poster 

Available  at  participating  Baldwin  dealers, 

the  Kennedy  Studios,  the  Harvard  Coop,  and 

the  Artist  Works  (B.U.  book  store) 


Baldwin  is  rhe  Official  Piann  r>f  the  Rnstr 


Music  Directorship  endowed  by 
John  Moors  Cabot 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY 

ORCHESTRA 

1984/85 

First  Violins 

Malcolm  Lowe 

Concertmaster 
Charles  Munch  chair 

Emanuel  Borok 

Assistant  Concertmaster 
Helen  Horner  Mclntyre  chair 

Max  Hobart 
Robert  L.  Beal,  and 
Enid  and  Bruce  A.  Beal  chair 

Cecylia  Arzewski 
Edward  and  Bertha  C.  Rose  chair 

Bo  Youp  Hwang 

John  and  Dorothy  Wilson  chair 

Max  Winder 
Harry  Dickson 

Forrest  Foster  Collier  chair 

Gottfried  Wilfinger 
Fredy  Ostrovsky 
Leo  Panasevich 

Carolyn  and  George  Rowland  chair 

Sheldon  Rotenberg 
Muriel  C.  Kasdon  and 
Marjorie  C.  Paler  chair 

Alfred  Schneider 

Raymond  Sird 

Ikuko  Mizuno 

Amnon  Levy 

Second  Violins 

Marylou  Speaker  Churchill 
Fahnestock  chair 

Vyacheslav  Uritsky 

Charlotte  and  Irving  W.  Rabb  chair 

Ronald  Knudsen 
Joseph  McGauley 
Leonard  Moss 
Laszlo  Nagy 

*  Michael  Vitale 

*  Harvey  Seigel 

*  Jerome  Rosen 

*  Sheila  Fiekowsky 

*  Gerald  Elias 

*  Ronan  Lefkowitz 

*  Nancy  Bracken 

*  Joel  Smirnoff 

*  Jennie  Shames 

*  Nisanne  Lowe 

*  Aza  Raykhtsaum 

*  Nancy  Mathis  DiNovo 


Participating  in  a  system  of  rotated 
seating  within  each  string  section. 


Violas 

Burton  Fine 

Charles  S.  Dana  chair 

Patricia  McCarty 
Anne  Stoneman  chair 

Ronald  Wilkison 
Robert  Barnes 
Jerome  Lipson 
Bernard  Kadinoff 
Joseph  Pietropaolo 
Michael  Zaretsky 
Marc  Jeanneret 
Betty  Benthin 

*  Lila  Brown 

*  Mark  Ludwig 

Cellos 

Jules  Eskin 
Philip  R.  Allen  chair 

Martha  Babcock 

Vernon  and  Marion  Alden  chair 

Mischa  Nieland 

Esther  S.  and  Joseph  M.  Shapiro  chair 

Jerome  Patterson 

*  Robert  Ripley 
Luis  Leguia 
Carol  Procter 
Ronald  Feldman 

*  Joel  Moerschel 

*  Jonathan  Miller 

*  Sato  Knudsen 

Basses 

Edwin  Barker 

Harold  D.  Hodgkinson  chair 

Lawrence  Wolfe 

Maria  Stata  chair 

Joseph  Hearne 
Bela  Wurtzler 
Leslie  Martin 
John  Salkowski 
John  Barwicki 

*  Robert  Olson 

*  James  Orleans 

Flutes 

Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer 
Walter  Piston  chair 

Fenwick  Smith 

Myra  and  Robert  Kraft  chair 

Leone  Buyse 

Piccolo 

Lois  Schaefer 

Evelyn  and  C.  Charles  Marran  chair 

Oboes 

Ralph  Gomberg 

Mildred  B.  Remis  chair 
Wayne  Rapier 
Alfred  Genovese 

English  Horn 

Laurence  Thorstenberg 
Phyllis  Knight  Beranek  chair 

Clarinets 

Harold  Wright 

Ann  S.M.  Banks  chair 


Thomas  Martin 
Peter  Hadcock 

E-fiat  Clarinet 

Bass  Clarinet 

Craig  Nordstrom 

Bassoons 

Sherman  Walt 

Edward  A.  Taft  chair 

Roland  Small 
Matthew  Ruggiero 

Contrabassoon 

Richard  Plaster 

Horns 

Charles  Kavalovski 

Helen  SagoffSlosberg  chair 

Richard  Sebring 
Daniel  Katzen 
Jay  Wadenpfuhl 
Richard  Mackey 
Jonathan  Menkis 

Trumpets 

Charles  Schlueter 

Roger  Louis  Voisin  chair 

Andre  Come 
Charles  Daval 
Peter  Chapman 

Trombones 

Ronald  Barron 
J.  P.  and  Mary  B.  Barger  chair 

Norman  Bolter 

Gordon  Hallberg 

Tuba 

Chester  Schmitz 

Margaret  and  William  C. 
Rousseau  chair 

Timpani 

Everett  Firth 
Sylvia  Shippen  Wells  chair 

Percussion 

Charles  Smith 

Arthur  Press 

Assistant  Timpanist 

Thomas  Gauger 
Frank  Epstein 

Harp 

Ann  Hobson  Pilot 

Willona  Henderson  Sinclair  chair 

Personnel  Managers 

William  Moyer 
Harry  Shapiro 

Librarians 

William  Shisler 
James  Harper 

Stage  Manager 

Position  endowed  by 
Angelica  Lloyd  Clagett 

Alfred  Robison 

Stage  Coordinator 

Cleveland  Morrison 


How  to  conduct  yourself 
on  Friday  night. 

Aficionados  of  classical  music  can  enjoy 

the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  every  Friday  night 

at  9  o'clock  on  WCRB 102. 5  FM.  Sponsored 

in  part  by  Honeywell. 

Honeywell 
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A  Brief  History  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 


For  many  years,  philanthropist,  Civil  War 
veteran,  and  amateur  musician  Henry  Lee 
Higginson  dreamed  of  founding  a  great  and 
permanent  orchestra  in  his  home  town  of 
Boston.  His  vision  approached  reality  in  the 
pring  of  1881,  and  on  22  October  that  year 
he  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's  inaugural 
concert  took  place  under  the  direction  of  con- 
luctor  Georg  Henschel.  For  nearly  twenty 
/ears,  symphony  concerts  were  held  in  the  old 
Boston  Music  Hall;  Symphony  Hall,  the 
>rchestra's  present  home,  and  one  of  the 
world's  most  highly  regarded  concert  halls, 
vas  opened  in  1900.  Henschel  was  succeeded 
y  a  series  of  German-born  and  -trained  con- 
uctors — Wilhelm  Gericke,  Arthur  Nikisch, 
]mil  Paur,  and  Max  Fiedler — culminating  in 
he  appointment  of  the  legendary  Karl  Muck, 
/ho  served  two  tenures  as  music  director, 
906-08  and  1912-18.  Meanwhile,  in  July 
885,  the  musicians  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
ad  given  their  first  "Promenade"  concert, 
ffering  both  music  and  refreshments,  and 


fulfilling  Major  Higginson's  wish  to  give 
"concerts  of  a  lighter  kind  of  music."  These 
concerts,  soon  to  be  given  in  the  springtime 
and  renamed  first  "Popular"  and  then 
"Pops,"  fast  became  a  tradition. 

During  the  orchestra's  first  decades,  there 
were  striking  moves  toward  expansion.  In 
1915,  the  orchestra  made  its  first  transconti- 
nental trip,  playing  thirteen  concerts  at  the 
Panama-Pacific  Exposition  in  San  Francisco. 
Recording,  begun  with  RCA  in  the  pioneering 
days  of  1917,  continued  with  increasing  fre- 
quency, as  did  radio  broadcasts  of  concerts. 
The  character  of  the  Boston  Symphony  was 
greatly  changed  in  1918,  when  Henri  Rabaud 
was  engaged  as  conductor;  he  was  succeeded 
the  following  season  by  Pierre  Monteux.  These 
appointments  marked  the  beginning  of  a 
French-oriented  tradition  which  would  be 
maintained,  even  during  the  Russian-born 
Serge  Koussevitzky's  time,  with  the  employ- 
ment of  many  French-trained  musicians. 


he  first  photograph,  actually  a  collage,  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  under  Georg 
renschel,  taken  1882 
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Henry  Lee  Higginson 


Georg  Henschel 


The  Koussevitzky  era  began  in  1924.  His 
extraordinary  musicianship  and  electric  per- 
sonality proved  so  enduring  that  he  served  an 
unprecedented  term  of  twenty-five  years.  In 
1936,  Koussevitzky  led  the  orchestra's  first 
concerts  in  the  Berkshires,  and  a  year  later  he 
and  the  players  took  up  annual  summer  resi- 
dence at  Tangle  wood.  Koussevitzky  passion- 
ately shared  Major  Higginson's  dream  of  "a 
good  honest  school  for  musicians,"  and  in 
1940  that  dream  was  realized  with  the  found- 
ing at  Tanglewood  of  the  Berkshire  Music 
Center,  a  unique  summer  music  academy  for 
young  artists.  To  broaden  public  awareness  of 
the  Music  Center's  activities  at  Tanglewood, 
the  Berkshire  Music  Center  will  be  known  as 
the  Tanglewood  Music  Center  beginning  with 
the  1985  session. 

Expansion  continued  in  other  areas  as  well. 
In  1929  the  free  Esplanade  concerts  on  the 
Charles  River  in  Boston  were  inaugurated  by 
Arthur  Fiedler,  who  had  been  a  member  of  the 
orchestra  since  1915  and  who  in  1930  became 
the  eighteenth  conductor  of  the  Boston  Pops,  a 
post  he  would  hold  for  half  a  century,  to  be 
succeeded  by  John  Williams  in  1980.  The 
Boston  Pops  will  celebrate  its  hundredth  birth- 
day in  1985  under  Mr.  Williams's  baton. 

Charles  Munch  followed  Koussevitzky  as 
music  director  in  1949.  Munch  continued 
Koussevitzky's  practice  of  supporting  contem- 
porary composers  and  introduced  much  music 


Karl  Muck 


Serge  Koussevitzky 


from  the  French  repertory  to  this  country. 
During  his  tenure,  the  orchestra  toured  abroad 
for  the  first  time,  and  its  continuing  series  of 
Youth  Concerts  was  initiated.  Erich  Leinsdorf 
began  his  seven-year  term  as  music  director  in 
1962.  Leinsdorf  presented  numerous  pre- 
mieres, restored  many  forgotten  and  neglected 
works  to  the  repertory,  and,  like  his  two  prede- 
cessors, made  many  recordings  for  RCA;  in 
addition,  many  concerts  were  televised  under 
his  direction.  Leinsdorf  was  also  an  energetic 
director  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center,  and 
under  his  leadership  a  full-tuition  fellowship 
program  was  established.  Also  during  these 
years,  the  Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Players 
were  founded,  in  1964;  they  are  the  world's 
only  permanent  chamber  ensemble  made  up  of 
a  major  symphony  orchestra's  principal  play- 
ers. William  Steinberg  succeeded  Leinsdorf  in 
1969.  He  conducted  several  American  and 
world  premieres,  made  recordings  for 
Deutsche  Grammophon  and  RCA,  appeared 
regularly  on  television,  led  the  1971  European 
tour,  and  directed  concerts  on  the  east  coast, 
in  the  south,  and  in  the  mid-west. 

Seiji  Ozawa,  an  artistic  director  of  the 
Berkshire  Festival  since  1970,  became  the 
orchestra's  thirteenth  music  director  in  the  fall 
of  1973,  following  a  year  as  music  advisor. 
Now  in  his  twelfth  year  as  music  director,  Mr. 
Ozawa  has  continued  to  solidify  the  orchestra's 
reputation  at  home  and  abroad,  and  his  pro- 


gram of  centennial  commissions — from 
Sandor  Balassa,  Leonard  Bernstein,  John 
Corigliano,  Peter  Maxwell  Davies,  John 
Harbison,  Leon  Kirchner,  Peter  Lieberson, 
Donald  Martino,  Andrzej  Panufnik,  Roger 
Sessions,  Sir  Michael  Tippett,  and  Oily 
Wilson — on  the  occasion  of  the  orchestra's 
hundredth  birthday  has  reaffirmed  the  orches- 
tra's commitment  to  new  music.  Under  his 
direction,  the  orchestra  has  also  expanded  its 
recording  activities  to  include  releases  on  the 
Philips,  Telarc,  CBS,  Angel/EMI,  Hyperion, 
and  New  World  labels. 

From  its  earliest  days,  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  has  stood  for  imagination, 
enterprise,  and  the  highest  attainable  stan- 
dards. Today,  the  Boston  Symphony  Orches- 
tra, Inc.,  presents  more  than  250  concerts 
annually.  Attended  by  a  live  audience  of  nearly 
1.5  million,  the  orchestra's  performances  are 
heard  by  a  vast  national  and  international 
audience  through  the  media  of  radio,  tele- 
vision, and  recordings.  Its  annual  budget  has 
grown  from  Higginson's  projected  $115,000 
to  more  than  $20  million.  Its  preeminent  posi- 
tion in  the  world  of  music  is  due  not  only  to  the 
support  of  its  audiences  but  also  to  grants  from 
the  federal  and  state  governments,  and  to  the 
generosity  of  many  foundations,  businesses, 
and  individuals.  It  is  an  ensemble  that  has 
richly  fulfilled  Higginson's  vision  of  a  great 
and  permanent  orchestra  in  Boston. 


Charles  Munch 


Erich  Leinsdorf 
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William  Steinberg 


A  Unit  of  Allied  Stores. 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 

One  Hundred  and  Fourth  Season,  1984-85 

Friday,  26  October  at  2 
Saturday,  27  October  at  8 

SEIJI  OZAWA  conducting 


HAYDN 


ADAMS 


Symphony  No.  6  in  D,  Le  Matin 

Adagio — Allegro 
Adagio— Andante — Adagio 
Menuet;  Trio 
Finale:  Allegro 

Shaker  Loops 

Shaking  and  Trembling 
Hymning  Slews 
Loops  and  Verses 
A  Final  Shaking 


INTERMISSION 


STRAUSS 


Don  Quixote,  Fantastic  variations  on  a 
theme  of  knightly  character,  Opus  35 

Introduction — 

Theme  and  variations — 

Finale 

YO-YO  MA,  cello 
BURTON  FINE,  viola 


Friday's  concert  will  end  about  4  and  Saturday's  about  10. 

Philips,  Telarc,  CBS,  Deutsche  Grammophon,  Angel/EMI,  New  World,  Hyperion,  and  RCA  records 

Baldwin  piano 

Please  be  sure  the  electronic  signal  on  your  watch  or  pager  is  switched  off 
during  the  concert. 

The  program  books  for  the  Friday  series  are  given  in  loving  memory  of  Mrs.  Hugh  Bancroft 
by  her  daughters  Mrs.  A.  Werk  Cook  and  the  late  Mrs.  William  C.  Cox. 
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LOCATION 

The  Fairways  at  Chestnut  Hill  gives  you  downtown  Boston  from  the 
perfect  vantage  point:  within  sight  and  within  a  15- minute  drive.  You'll 
also  have  a  bricked  terrace  and  a  balcony  overlooking  a  golf  course, 
where  you  can  relax  and  look  back  on  the  day's  accomplishments. 

Sitting  pretty  is  just  one  of  the  advantages  of  owning  a  home  at 
The  Fairways.  We  invite  you  to  come  view  all  the  others. 

Two-bedroom  townhonses  with  study  from  $285,000.  Furnished  models  open  12-5 

seven  days  a  week,  or  by  appointment  From  Centre  Street  in  Newton  go  east 

on  Commonwealth  Avenue,  left  on  Hammond  Street  which  becomes  Woodchester 

Drive  which,  in  turn,  becomes  Algonquin  Road 

The  Fairways 

AT  CHESTNUT  HILL 


85  Algonquin  Road,  Newton  (617)965-8988 


Marketed  by: 


The  Condominium  Collaborative,  Inc. 


Joseph  Haydn 

Symphony  No.  6  in  D,  Le  Matin 


Franz  Joseph  Haydn  was  born  in 
Rohrau,  Lower  Austria,  on  31  March 
1732  and  died  in  Vienna  on  31  May 
1809.  He  composed  his  Symphony  No. 
6  in  1761  as  the  first  of  a  group  of  three 
works  with  the  titles  "Morning" 
"Noon"  and  "Evening."  The  first  per- 
formance is  not  precisely  dated,  but  it 
certainly  took  place  at  Eszterhaza 
under  Haydn  s  direction  immediately 
after  the  work  was  composed.  The  pre- 
sent performances  are  the  first  by  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  The  score 
calls  for  flute,  two  oboes,  bassoon,  two 
horns,  strings  (including  concertante 
violin  and  cello),  plus  continuo. 

The  group  of  three  Haydn  symphonies 
conventionally  numbered  6,  7,  and  8  (these  numbers  are  only  vaguely  connected  with 
their  order  of  composition)  are  intimately  involved  with  the  beginning  of  Haydn's  three 
decades  of  service  to  the  music-loving  princes  of  the  Esterhazy  family.  His  appointment 
followed  a  decade  of  relative  instability  during  which  Haydn  had  really  learned  his  trade. 
Until  he  was  eighteen,  in  1750,  Haydn  had  served  as  a  boy  soprano  in  the  Imperial  chapel 
choir  in  Vienna.  Drummed  unceremoniously  out  of  the  choir  when  his  voice  changed,  and 
unwilling  to  follow  his  parents'  desire  that  he  enter  the  priesthood,  Haydn  moved  into  an 
unheated  garret  room  in  the  Michaelerhaus  ("St.  Michael's  house"),  a  building  still 
standing  in  Vienna  directly  opposite  the  entrance  to  the  Hofburg.  There  he  suffered 
desperately  from  poverty,  but  worked  diligently  giving  lessons  and  conscientiously  extend- 
ing his  own  skill  in  the  art  of  music.  Despite  his  difficult  circumstances,  he  made  some 
useful  connections  at  the  Michaelerhaus.  For  one  thing,  the  dowager  Princess  Esterhazy 
lived  on  the  fashionable  first  floor  (which  we  would  call  the  second  floor),  and  the  court 
poet  Metastasio  lived  in  the  same  building.  Through  Metastasio  Haydn  met  the  composer 
and  singing  teacher  Nicola  Porpora,  with  whom  he  undertook  advanced  studies  in 
counterpoint.  He  also  met  a  certain  Karl  Joseph  Edler  von  Furnberg,  who  was  to  help  him 
obtain  his  first  position  as  Kapellmeister. 

During  the  1750s  Haydn  evidently  wrote  many  small  keyboard  works,  mostly  for  his 
students,  and  almost  any  other  kind  of  music  that  someone  was  willing  to  pay  for.  Most  of 
his  work  from  this  period  is  lost,  and  most  of  what  survives  is  undatable.  It  is  quite  likely, 
though,  that  he  composed  his  first  string  quartets  and  his  first  symphony  by  the  end  of  the 
1750s.  He  is  reputed  to  have  written  his  first  quartet  for  Furnberg,  and  it  was  Furnberg 
who  eventually  put  Haydn  in  touch  with  his  first  important  patron,  Count  Karl  Joseph 
Franz  Morzin.  He  lived  in  Vienna  but  spent  the  summer  months  in  Bohemia,  at  Lukavec. 
Haydn  evidently  became  Morzin's  Kapellmeister  about  1759  and  apparently  composed 
his  First  Symphony  for  him.  But  within  a  year  or  two  the  count  had  run  through  his 
financial  resources  (perhaps  in  part  through  overindulging  in  his  musical  passions),  and  he 
was  obliged  to  let  go  both  orchestra  and  director.  This  was  a  fateful  change  for  Haydn, 
because  Morzin  took  pains  to  assure  a  good  position  for  him:  he  placed  him  with  the 
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Si  Comparer 
Christmas 


...jbrtfiepleasum  oj your -company 

DECEMBER  17,  1984 

Give  your  company  an  early  Christmas  present  by  treating  your 

management,  employees,  customers,  vendors,  and 
friends  to  a  special  evening  at  Pops  in  a  unique  holiday  program. 

This  program  will  be  available  to  only  130  businesses  and 
professional  organizations  at  $2,000  per  company  and  will  include 

a  total  of  16  table  and  balcony  seats,  complete  with  holiday 

drinks  and  a  gourmet  picnic  supper.  A  special  program  book  will 

also  be  produced  for  this  event. 

For  information  on  "A  Company  Christmas  at  Pops": 

Call  James  F.  Cleary  Managing  Director,  Blyth  Eastman  Paine 

Webber  Inc.  (423-8331);  Chet  Krentzman,  President, 

Advanced  Management  Associates  (332-3141); 

Malcolm  Sherman,  President,  Zayre  Stores  (620-5000);  or 

Eric  Sanders,  BSO  Director  of  Corporate  Development  (266-1492). 
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immensely  rich  Prince  Paul  Anton  Esterhazy.  By  the  late  spring  of  1761  Haydn  was 
officially  the  prince's  assistant  Kapellmeister  (second  in  command  to  the  aging  Gregor 
Joseph  Werner),  though  he  may  have  started  his  duties  earlier  than  the  date  of  his 
contract.  He  was  to  remain  legally  tied  to  the  family  into  the  1790s,  and  emotionally  even 
after. 

When  Haydn  donned  the  blue-and-gold  livery  of  the  princely  house,  he  had  to 
subscribe  to  a  contract  that  named  him  a  "house  officer" — considerably  above  the  rank 
of  mere  servant — with  certain  stipulations:  he  was  to  be  temperate  and  treat  the 
musicians  under  him  "modestly,  quietly,  and  honestly";  he  was  to  refrain  from  undue 
familiarity  with  his  musicians  and  compose  whatever  sort  of  music  the  prince  should 
desire;  he  had  to  appear  daily  before  the  prince  to  ask  if  he  wanted  a  musical  perform- 
ance; he  should  endeavor  to  settle  disputes  between  the  musicians  himself,  so  as  not  to 
bother  the  prince  with  trifles;  he  had  to  keep  the  music  and  the  musical  instruments  of  the 
household  in  good  order;  he  was  responsible  for  coaching  the  female  singers  "in  order  that 
they  might  not  forget  (when  staying  in  the  country)  that  which  they  have  been  taught  with 
much  effort  and  at  great  expense  in  Vienna";  he  must  practice  regularly  on  all  the 
instruments  with  which  he  was  acquainted;  and  he  must  do  anything  else  necessary  for  the 
good  order  of  the  household  music  "to  which  end  his  discretion  and  zeal  are  relied  upon." 
It  was  a  normal  contract  for  the  time,  and  a  good,  steady  job.  Haydn  was  clearly 
delighted.  He  remarked  not  long  after  that  he  had  no  other  desire  than  to  live  and  die  in 
the  service  of  the  Esterhazy  family. 


KlSMARTON 


-'^- "    ->-^ 


The  town  of  Eisenstadt  (Kismarton)  when  Haydn  entered  Esterhazy  service  there; 
the  Esterhazy  palace  is  the  spired  building  to  the  left. 
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THE  ART 

OF  LIVING 

WELL 

Private  condominium  residences 

with  the  amenities  of  a 

grand  luxe  hotel  overlooking 

Boston 's  Public  Garden. 


-Four 
Seasons 

Place 

FOUR  SEASONS  PLACE 

SALES  PAVILION 

270  BOYLSTON  STREET 

BOSTON,  MA  021 16 

BY  APPOINTMENT. 

(617)338-4444 
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2  Park! 
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Evidently  the  prince  himself  proposed  that  Haydn  compose  a  series  of  four  symphonies 
on  the  programmatic  subject  of  the  times  of  day:  Morning,  Noon,  Evening,  and  Night. 
Haydn  did  in  fact  write  three  symphonies  subtitled  "Le  Matin,"  "Le  Midi"  and  "Ac 
Soir"  but  he  apparently  never  composed  "La  .\uit."  Nor  did  he  ever  reveal  the  details  of 
any  program  for  the  three  symphonies  he  did  write,  assuming  that  there  was  one,  though 
commentators  have  long  surmised  that  the  opening  of  "Morning"  is  Haydn's  musical 
depiction  of  sunrise,  foreshadowing  by  more  than  thirty-five  years  a  grander  musical 
conception  in  The  Creation.  The  second  symphony  of  the  group  (No.  7,  Le  Midi)  survives 
in  a  manuscript  dated  1761,  and  it  is  likely — and  certainly  reasonable  to  assume — that 
Haydn  composed  the  others  at  the  same  time.  They  may  well  be  the  first  orchestral  works 
that  he  wrote  in  his  new  position. 

If  we  remember  that  Symphony  No.  6  probably  marked  Haydn's  debut  in  his  new 
position — both  with  his  patron  and  with  the  players  in  his  orchestra — we  can  appreciate 
how  brilliantly  Haydn  introduced  himself.  He  had  an  uncanny  knack  of  writing  music  that 
was  alive  and  interesting  on  its  own  terms,  that  suited  the  musical  taste  of  his  patron,  and 
that  showed  off  the  special  talents  of  the  players  as  well  (no  better  way  to  make  them 
happy!).  Haydn  had  clearly  observed  that  the  music  library  of  the  Esterhazy  establishment 
was  filled  with  Italian  solo  concerti  and  concerti  grossi.  Composers  such  as  Vivaldi, 
Tartini,  and  Albinoni  were  among  the  prince's  favorites.  So  as  an  homage  to  this  tradition, 
Haydn  planned  his  symphony  with  many  solos  and  even  a  "concertino"  made  up  of  solo 
violin  and  cello  playing  off  against  statements  by  the  full  orchestra,  rather  in  the  style  of 
the  concerto  grosso,  though  in  a  far  more  modern  musical  language.  At  some  point  in  the 
symphony,  he  gave  virtually  every  part  of  the  orchestra  a  moment  alone  (including  a  rare 
solo  for  double  bass  in  the  third  movement's  Trio!);  Haydn's  concertmaster,  Luigi 
Tomasini,  received  many  opportunities  to  display  his  gifts  to  splendid  advantage.  And  all 
this  Haydn  accomplished  while  writing  a  score  of  considerable  formal  originality. 

The  first  movement  begins  with  a  rare  feature  for  the  time,  though  one  that  was  later  to 
become  an  important  part  of  Haydn's  symphonic  work:  a  slow  introduction.  Here,  in  the 
space  of  six  measures,  building  from  unaccompanied  first  violins  to  the  full  orchestra 
pianissimo,  then  growing  to  a  powerful  fortissi mo  on  the  dominant,  Haydn  depicts  the 
sunrise,  which  also  serves  effectively  as  a  purely  musical  foil  to  the  main  theme,  a  wisp  of 


Rental  apartments 

for  people  who'd 

rather  near  French  horns 

than  Car  horns.    Enjoy  easy  living  within 

easy  reach  of  Symphony  Hall. 

New  in-town  apartments 

with  doorman,  harbor 

views,  all  luxuries, 

health 

club. 

land  2 

bedrooms  and 

penthouse  duplex 

apartments. 

THE  DEVONSHIRE^ 

■i  ^s^  One  Devonshire  Place.  (Between  Washington 

_i  1  =T       and  Devonshire  Streets,  off  State  Street)  Boston. 
%  Renting  Office  Open  7  Days.  Tel:  (617)  720-3410. 

2      Park  tree  in  our  indoor  garage  while  inspecting  models. 


Ralph  Gomfoerg 

in  a  rare  Solo  Recital 

with  Mark  Kroll,  harpsichord 

Sonatas  of  Telemann, 

Handel  &  Vivaldi 
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triadic  3/4  melody  in  the  flute  continued  in  the  oboe.  The  stormy  secondary  theme 
already  exhibits  one  of  Haydn's  favorite  devices,  the  use  of  strongly  opposed  dynamics 
(here  a  forte  that  immediately  drops  back  to  piano  after  the  first  note  in  each  measure) 
for  musical  characterization.  Flute  and  oboe  lead  off  on  the  development,  though  a  hushed 
chromatic  passage  in  the  strings  brings  in  a  darker  mood.  And  the  final  circuit  of 
modulation  to  the  tonic  comes  in  sustained  woodwind  chords  over  pizzicato  strings.  Just  at 
the  start  of  the  recapitulation,  even  the  horns — rarely  soloists  at  this  period — have  a 
moment  of  glory. 

The  second  movement  has  an  unusual  shape.  The  main  body  of  the  movement  consists 
of  an  Andante  in  a  slow-movement  sonata  form  (featuring  the  concertante  violin  and  cello) 
surrounded  by  a  short  Adagio.  The  Adagio  that  begins  and  ends  the  movement  is  based  on 
a  simple  scale  figure  played  in  long  notes,  against  which  are  set  contrapuntal  elaborations 
of  a  somewhat  Baroque  character,  probably  Haydn's  gesture  to  the  prince's  preferred 
musical  style.  The  wind  instruments  drop  out  of  this  movement  entirely. 

The  Menuet  movement  is  a  stately  dance  with  solo  passages  for  the  flute  and  even  for 
the  entire  wind  band  without  strings  (possibly  an  echo  of  the  divertimentos  for  winds  that 
Haydn  had  recently  composed  for  Count  Morzin).  The  Trio  is  quite  astonishing  in  sound: 
against  pizzicato  strings  a  solo  bassoon  and  solo  double  bass  have  an  elaborate  duet — and 
this  is  Haydn's  only  solo  for  the  double  bass  in  all  his  symphonies. 

The  finale  is  filled  with  energy  derived  from  the  basic  sixteenth-note  scale  that  fills  so 
much  of  the  movement,  beginning  with  the  flute  in  the  very  first  measure.  Haydn  retained 
the  concertante  violin  and  cello  lines  in  this  movement  (and  wrote  particularly  elaborate 
parts  for  Tomasini),  but  he  gave  everyone  else  in  the  orchestra  something  interesting  to 
do,  too.  How  the  prince's  players  must  have  welcomed  that  man  who  promised  to  write 
more  of  this  kind  of  music  for  months,  or  even  years,  to  come! 

— Steven  Ledbetter 
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INTRODUCE  YOUR  CHILDREN  TO 


Please  return  this  form  along  with  check  payable  to: 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA,  Youth  Concerts  Subscription  Office, 

Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA  02115 


DAY  PHONE 


EVENING  PHONE 


Single  tickets,  if  available,  are  $5.00  each.  For  additional  information,  call 
Youth  Activities  at  266-1492.  Sorry.  No  pre-school  children  admitted. 


John  Adams 

Shaker  Loops 

John  Adams  was  horn  in  Worcester, 
Massachusetts,  on  15  February  1947; 
he  lives  in  San  Francisco,  where  he  is 
currently  composer-in-residence  with 
the  San  Francisco  Symphony.  Shaker 
Loops,  originally  composed  for  string 
septet,  was  completed  in  the  fall  of  1978 
and  performed  by  members  of  the  San 
Francisco  Conservatory  New  Music 
Ensemble  under  the  composer's 
direction  on  13  December  that  year. 
At  the  request  of  Michael  Tilson 
Thomas,  Adams  realized  a  version  for 
string  orchestra,  of  which  Thomas  con- 
ducted the  premiere  with  the  American 
Composers  Orchestra  on  26  April  1983. 
Shaker  Loops  is  scored  for  full  orches- 
tral strings  divided  into  seven  parts:  three  violin,  one  viola,  two  cello,  and  one  bass. 

A  native  of  Massachusetts,  John  Adams  grew  up  here  and  achieved  his  "musical 
awakening  into  consciousness"  in  Symphony  Hall,  sometime  in  the  1950s,  when  an 
elderly  female  relative  or  friend  of  the  family  gave  him  a  ticket  to  a  concert.  "I  sat  in 
about  the  eighth  row;  Richard  Burgin  conducted,  and  the  very  first  orchestral  sound  I 
heard  was  a  double  string  orchestra,  that  incredible  G  minor  chord  that  opens  Vaughan 
Williams's  Tallis  Fantasy.  It  was  a  primal  experience!"  Adams  learned  to  play  the  clarinet 
and  went  on  to  study  at  Harvard,  where  he  received  his  B.A.  and  M.A.  degrees  in  1969 
and  1971,  and  where  he  studied  primarily  with  Leon  Kirchner.  "My  music  was  always 
fairly  tonal,  but  then  it  was  expressionistic  in  a  way  that  is  hard  to  define."  He  was  also 
active  as  a  conductor  at  Harvard,  where  he  became  director  of  the  Bach  Society.  He 
played  his  clarinet  professionally,  too,  including  occasions  when  he  played  with  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  as  a  substitute  clarinetist.  He  was  also  a  member  of  the  orchestra  for 
the  American  premiere  of  Schoenberg's  Moses  und  Aron,  which  Sarah  Caldwell  con- 
ducted at  the  Boston  Opera  Company.  After  graduation  from  Harvard,  Adams  moved  to 
San  Francisco,  where  he  has  taught  since  1972  at  the  San  Francisco  Conservatory  of 
Music.  He  became  head  of  the  composition  department  there  and  also  directed  the 
school's  New  Music  Ensemble,  for  which  he  commissioned  more  than  forty  new  works. 

John  Adams  became  involved  with  the  San  Francisco  Symphony  when  he  worked  with 
the  orchestra's  music  director  Edo  de  Waart  to  implement  a  series  of  concerts  entitled 
"New  and  Unusual  Music,"  which  began  in  1980.  The  series  received  national  attention 
and  became  the  model  for  a  composer-in-residence  program  operating  with  a  number  of 
American  orchestras,  in  which  a  composer  forms  an  extended  relationship  with  an 
ensemble,  assisting  the  music  director  in  choosing  new  music  by  other  composers  for 
performance  and  writing  new  pieces  to  be  given  their  premieres  by  the  host  orchestra. 
John  Adams  himself  was  selected  for  a  two-year  residency  with  the  San  Francisco 
Symphony,  and  that  residency  has  been  extended  for  a  third  year,  through  the  current 
season. 

John  Adams's  music  includes  works  for  traditional  instruments  as  well  as  electronic 
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music.  His  work  in  one  medium  has  sometimes  helped  shape  his  views  of  another.  As  a 
student  he  composed  ensemble  pieces  for  traditional  instruments,  but  he  soon  began 
working  with  electronics,  which  allowed  him  to  experience  the  sound  directly — as  he  was 
composing — in  its  precise,  full  sonority  (a  luxury  not  normally  granted  to  composers  for 
instruments,  unless  they  happen  to  be  writing  for  a  single  instrument  that  they  can  play 
themselves).  Electronic  music  often  relies  more  on  timbre  and  pulse  than  on,  say,  melody, 
as  a  shaping  force.  The  experience  of  working  with  the  medium  affected  what  Adams 
wanted  to  hear  when  he  was  writing  for  instruments  as  well — his  ear  and  his  imagination 
were  newly  sensitized  to  the  power  of  sonority,  of  timbre,  of  instrumental  color. 

During  the  1970s  Adams  became  interested  in  the  kind  of  music  sometimes  described 
by  the  term  "minimalist,"  and  sometimes  called  "process  music"  or  simply  (as  the  Dutch 
call  it)  "repetitive  music,"  based  in  overlapping  repeated  patterns  and  steady  pulses.  In 
recent  years,  many  composers  have  worked  with  minimalist  ideas  coming  at  them  from 
different  directions,  whether  by  way  of  Indian  classical  music  (like  Philip  Glass)  or  through 
the  influence  of  an  inveterate  experimenter  such  as  John  Cage.  John  Adams  encountered 
minimalist  ideas  directly  in  a  performance  that  he  conducted  at  the  San  Francisco 
Conservatory,  sometime  in  the  mid-1970s,  of  a  work  by  Steve  Reich.  "I  saw  some 
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possibilities  in  that,  in  developing  on  this  extremely  simple  music,  building  much  more 
complex  structures,  a  much  richer  harmonic  palette.  The  'minimalist'  qualities  that  I 
began  to  use  were  the  insistent  pulse  and  the  repetitive  nature  of  the  building  up  of 
structures.  My  first  piece  that  qualifies  as  minimalist  was  Phrygian  Gates,  a  large  work 
for  solo  piano — that  was  a  rather  strict,  severe  composition,  a  lot  of  pre-compositional 
decisions  were  made;  things  have  loosened  up  more  recently."  Were  there  any  influences 
from  Oriental  rhythmic  ideas?  "No,  despite  the  fact  that  I've  lived  in  California  all  these 
years,  I  am  still  terribly  European-oriented,  my  cultural  sympathies  still  lie  with  German 
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music. 


Adams  feels  that  his  recent  work  has  continued  the  process  of  "loosening  up,"  of 
getting  away  from  the  strict  patterning  of  his  earlier  minimalist  music,  and  that  it  is 
getting  continually  richer  and  more  varied.  In  many  works  by  other  minimalist  com- 
posers, the  changes  in  patterns  of  repetition  come  so  gradually  that  the  listener  is  scarcely 
aware  of  them;  only  after  a  number  of  minutes  does  one  suddenly  realize  that  the  pattern 
is  now  strikingly  different — only  it  isn't  possible  to  pinpoint  exactly  where  the  change 
occurred.  John  Adams's  music  has  often  involved  quite  sudden  and  striking  changes,  not 
just  the  kind  that  seem  to  occur  in  some  sort  of  trance  state.  This  has  been  increasingly 
true  of  his  work  since  Shaker  Loops.  (The  question  will  no  doubt  eventually  have  to  be 
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raised  of  when  minimalist  music  of  great  variety  ceases  to  be  "minimalist"  any  more.)  In 
any  case,  he  is  eagerly  looking  forward  to  his  next  large  project,  an  opera.  Working  for 
the  theater  requires  a  special  sensitivity  to  timing  and  the  ability  to  make  each  stage  of  the 
action  work  at  the  proper  speed,  so  that  the  music  to  come  from  him  in  this  context  will  no 
doubt  further  refine  his  manner  of  making  changes  in  the  "minimalist"  patterns  of  the 
music.  Commissioned  for  performance  at  the  Kennedy  Center  in  collaboration  with 
director  Peter  Sellars,  the  opera  is  scheduled  for  a  premiere  in  1987;  it  will  be  called 
Nixon  in  China. 

When  he  composed  Shaker  Loops,  John  Adams  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  able  to 
work  almost  the  way  a  composer  of  electronic  music  does — hearing  a  reading  of  the  piece 
in  draft,  recording  it,  listening  to  it,  refining  it,  and  hearing  it  again  in  successively  closer 
approximations  of  his  vision.  This  happened  through  his  directorship  of  the  New  Music 
Ensemble  at  the  San  Francisco  Conservatory,  which  gave  him  an  ensemble  that  could, 
when  desired,  function  as  a  workshop  for  the  composer. 

In  the  fall  of  1977  Adams  was  experimenting  with  a  trio  of  violins  playing  certain 
tremolo  patterns.  This  material  grew  into  a  work,  Wavemaker,  performed  the  following 
February,  then  further  reworked  for  amplified  string  quartet.  The  second  version  was 


A  page  from  the  score  of  "Shaker  Loops" 
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played  by  the  Kronos  Quartet  at  the  Cabrillo  Festival  in  August  1978,  but  the  composer 
withdrew  it  for  further  refinement  after  a  single  performance.  Through  the  autumn  of 
1978,  he  worked  with  a  group  of  Conservatory  string  players,  rehearsing,  testing,  and 
rewriting  the  piece  until  it  assumed  its  present  shape. 

Shaker  Loops  is  a  "modular"  composition  for  seven  solo  strings  or  (as  in  the  present 
performances)  seven-part  string  orchestra.  The  term  "modular"  implies  that  the  piece  is 
built  up  out  of  repeated  sections  that  run  simultaneously  in  the  different  parts  (though 
rarely  repeating  themselves  at  the  same  time).  Each  instrumental  line  consists  of  patterns 
that  recur  over  and  over,  gradually  changing  in  one  part  or  another,  so  that  the  listener 
hears  a  constant  pulsing  activity  with  a  very  gradual  change  of  harmony  and  sonority  on 
the  large  scale.  Both  the  chamber  and  full-orchestra  versions  require  a  conductor, 
although  in  the  original  and  smaller  version,  the  conductor  plays  a  more  fundamental  part 
in  actually  shaping  the  work,  deciding  spontaneously — during  the  performance — how 
long  each  "module"  is  to  continue  and  cuing  the  various  changes.  To  Adams,  the  chamber 
version  is  the  "real"  Shaker  Loops — he  particularly  enjoys  the  experience  as  conductor 
of  making  the  piece  over  each  time,  a  compositional  notion  that  probably  goes  back  to 
composers  like  Earle  Brown  and  Cage.  "It's  really  fun,  I  enjoy  doing  the  piece  that  way." 
What  determines  his  decisions  when  conducting  Shaker  Loops?  "I  just  feel  it;  feeling  is 
very  important  to  me — what's  the  right  length,  the  right  sweep  of  a  crescendo,  and  so 
on."  But,  of  course,  for  a  full  orchestral  ensemble,  these  details  need  to  be  worked  out.  So 
the  orchestral  version  of  Shaker  Loops  is  essentially  one  possible  reading  of  the  piece, 
fixed  on  paper  so  that  the  ensemble  can  play  it. 

The  score  is  divided  into  four  sections  which  run  directly  from  one  to  the  other.  These 
sections  are  quite  distinct,  each  being  characterized  by  a  particular  style  of  string  playing, 
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yet  the  boundaries  between  sections  seem  to  be  made  purposely  misty,  so  that  we  find 
ourselves  moving  gradually  from,  say,  "Shaking  and  Trembling"  to  "Hymning  Slews."  It 
is  worth  noting  here  that  the  title,  Shaker  Loops,  and  the  references  in  the  section 
headings  to  "hymning"  and  to  "verses"  do  not  imply  anything  like  a  direct  borrowing 
from  the  music  of  the  people  called  Shakers,  members  of  the  Millennial  Church  who  were 
well  established  in  certain  areas  of  New  England  a  century  ago  (including  regions  where 
John  Adams  grew  up),  but  who  are  now  virtually  extinct.  The  services  of  the  Shakers  were 
filled  with  music  and  dance  in  which,  they  felt,  they  were  seized  by  a  divine  power  and 
carried  to  a  level  of  rapture.  The  musical  "shaking"  of  the  measured  tremolo  throughout 
much  of  John  Adams's  score  may  capture  some  of  the  fine  frenzy  of  the  Shakers  (at  a 
climactic  moment,  he  calls  upon  the  performers  to  "Shake!"),  but  he  does  not  make  use  of 
any  of  their  hymn  tunes  as  the  title  might  lead  us  to  expect  (and  as  Aaron  Copland  did  in 
Appalachian  Spring  forty  years  ago).  The  pun  arises  rather  from  the  frequent  use  of  the 
measured  tremolo,  a  musical  "shake,"  as  a  fundamental  rhythmic  pattern  in  the  score. 
The  word  "Loops"  in  the  title  refers  to  the  repeated  musical  ideas  by  analogy  with  "tape 
loops"  that  are  often  used  in  the  creation  of  electronic  music,  a  segment  of  sound  material 
on  tape  that  is  repeated  over  and  over  again.  Here,  of  course,  the  "loops"  are  played 
"live"  by  the  performers. 

The  composer's  own  description  of  Shaker  Loops  (from  the  recording  of  the  chamber 
music  version)  describes  the  course  of  the  work  very  clearly: 

The  four  sections,  although  they  meld  together  evenly,  are  really  quite  distinct,  each 
being  characterized  by  a  particular  style  of  string  playing.  The  outside  movements 
are  devoted  to  "shaking,"  the  fast,  tightly  rhythmicized  motion  of  the  bow  across  the 
strings.  The  "slews"  of  Part  II  are  slow,  languid  glissandi  heard  floating  within  an 
almost  motionless  pool  of  stationary  sound  (played  senza  vibrato).  Part  III  is 
essentially  melodic,  with  the  celli  playing  long,  lyrical  lines  (which  are  nevertheless 
loops  themselves)  against  a  background  of  muted  violins,  an  activity  which  gradually 
takes  on  speed  and  mass  until  it  culminates  in  the  wild  push-pull  section  that  is  the 
emotional  high-point  of  the  piece.  The  floating  harmonics,  a  kind  of  disembodied 
ghost  of  the  push-pull  figures  in  Part  III,  signal  the  start  of  Part  IV,  a  final  dance  of 
the  bows  across  the  strings  which  concludes  with  the  four  upper  voices  lightly  rocking 
away  on  the  natural  overtones  of  their  strings  while  the  celli  and  bass  provide  a  quiet 
pedal  point  beneath. 

— S.L. 
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Richard  Strauss 

Don  Quixote,  Fantastic  variations  on  a  theme  of  knightly  character,  Opus  35 

Richard  Georg  Strauss  was  born  in 
Munich,  Germany,  on  11  June  1864  and 
died  in  Garmisch-Partenkirchen, 
Bavaria,  on  8  September  1949.  He  com- 
posed Don  Quixote  in  1897,  completing 
it  in  December  that  year.  The  score  is 
dedicated  to  Joseph  Dupont.  It  was  first 
performed  by  the  Gurzenische  Stad- 
tische  Orchester  of  Cologne  under  Franz 
Wullner.  Theodore  Thomas  led  the 
Chicago  Symphony  in  the  American 
premiere  on  7  January  1899.  Wilhelm 
Gericke  first  programmed  the  work  in  a 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  concert  on 
12  and  13  February  1904  with  cellist 
Rudolf  Krasselt  and  violist  Max  Zach. 
The  composer  himself  led  a  special  per- 
formance in  April  of  the  same  year  with  the  same  soloists.  It  has  also  been  performed 
under  the  direction  of  Max  Fiedler,  Karl  Muck,  Pierre  Monteux,  Serge  Koussevitzky, 
Richard  Bur  gin,  Charles  Munch,  Erich  Leinsdorf  William  Steinberg,  Jorge  Mester, 
Seiji  Ozawa,  and  Klaus  Tennstedt.  The  cello  soloists  have  also  included  Heinrich 
Warnke,  Jean  Bedetti,  Gregor  Piatigorsky,  Samuel  Mayes,  and  Jules  Eskin;  the 
violists  have  included  Emil  Ferir,  Georges  Fourel,  Jean  Lefranc,  Joseph  dePasquale, 
and  Burton  Fine.  Seiji  Ozawa  led  the  most  recent  performances,  with  Yo-Yo  Ma  and 
Burton  Fine,  at  Tanglewood  last  August  and  in  Berlin  and  Amsterdam  last  month. 
The  score  calls  for  two  flutes  and  piccolo,  two  oboes  and  English  horn,  two  clarinets 
and  bass  clarinet,  three  bassoons  and  contrabassoon,  six  horns,  three  trumpets,  three 
trombones,  tenor  tuba,  bass  tuba,  kettledrums,  snare  drum,  bass  drum,  cymbals, 
triangle,  tambourine,  wind  machine,  harp,  and  a  large  component  of  strings  specified 
by  the  composer  as  sixteen  first  violins,  sixteen  second  violins,  twelve  violas,  ten  cellos, 
and  eight  double  basses. 

Don  Quixote  came  during  a  short  but  rich  period  of  Strauss's  life  when  he  was  serving 
as  first  conductor  in  his  native  Munich.  He  had  just  completed  Also  sprach  Zarathustra 
and  turned  with  enthusiasm  to  the  much  smaller  medium  of  the  song  and  the  a  capella 
chorus.  Capping  his  output  during  this  period,  shortly  before  he  left  Munich  to  be 
Weingartner's  successor  at  the  Royal  Opera  of  Berlin,  was  a  new  tone  poem  based  on  the 
character  of  Cervantes'  immortal  knight  and  his  equally  memorable  squire. 

Actually  Strauss  himself  avoided  calling  this  work  a  "symphonic  poem,"  but  referred 
rather  to  its  strictly  maintained  structure  as  a  set  of  variations  with  the  whimsical  title 
"Fantastic  variations  on  a  theme  of  knightly  character."  This  description  prepares  us  for 
the  theme-and-variations  organization  of  the  score  while  at  the  same  time  warning  us  that 
Don  Quixote  is  not  to  be  a  "classical"  variation  set  such  as,  say,  Brahms's  Variations  on  a 
Theme  by  Haydn.  In  that  glorious  work,  each  variation  retains  quite  strictly  the  shape  of 
the  original  theme — its  phrase  structure  and  harmonic  outlines  as  well  as  some  sense  of 
the  melodic  structure — while  the  composer  finds  ways  of  introducing  new  treatments  of  its 
fundamental  musical  ideas.  In  Don  Quixote,  on  the  other  hand,  the  word  "fantastic"  in 
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the  subtitle  implies  what  we  might  call  "character  variations"  as  opposed  to  "formal 
variations."  That  is  to  say,  in  each  variation,  Strauss  uses  any  or  all  of  the  basic  thematic 
ideas  in  a  more-or-less  free  composition,  varying  each  according  to  the  expressive  needs  of 
the  given  movement.  The  themes  may  change  character  through  changes  of  orches- 
tration, melodic  shape,  or  harmony  according  to  the  mood  that  is  to  be  conveyed  in  each 
case.  But  each  variation  need  not  reiterate  the  overall  shape  presented  at  the  original 
statement  of  the  theme.  This  treatment  of  his  material,  which  Strauss  employs  in  his  more 
overtly  "symphonic"  tone  poems  as  well,  is  derived  from  the  Wagnerian  Leitmotiv  system 
in  both  aesthetic  and  technique.  He  often  combines  the  various  themes  contrapuntally  into 
passages  of  lavish  intricacy;  Don  Quixote  includes  some  of  Strauss's  most  complex 
writing,  and  the  score  was  no  doubt  the  despair  of  the  composer's  father.* 

Strauss  chose  to  highlight  two  soloists  from  the  orchestra — cello  and  viola — to 
characterize  the  lanky  visionary  knight  and  his  plump,  down-to-earth  companion,  but  the 
relationship  between  instruments  and  characters  is  not  a  simple  one.  The  solo  cello 
certainly  stands  for  Don  Quixote,  although  a  solo  violin  frequently  functions  as  a  kind  of 
co-principal;  the  solo  viola  represents  Sancho  Panza,  but  shares  that  responsibility  with 


c  Franz  Strauss,  one  of  the  finest  horn  players  of  the  late  nineteenth  century,  was  nonetheless  a 
musical  reactionary.  He  often  had  to  play  for  Wagner,  whose  music  he  hated  and  with  whom  he 
had  violent  arguments.  (When  the  word  came,  during  an  orchestral  rehearsal  in  1883,  that 
Wagner  had  died  in  Venice,  Franz  Strauss  was  the  only  member  of  the  orchestra  who  flatly  refused 
to  stand  in  a  minute  of  silent  homage  to  the  departed  composer.)  He  gave  his  son  Richard  a  firm 
classical  grounding  in  musical  principals,  something  that  Richard  deeply  appreciated,  although  he 
almost  never  paid  attention  to  his  father's  basic  advice  when  it  came  to  composing:  "Keep  it 
simple!" 
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the  tenor  tuba  and  bass  clarinet.  Thus,  Don  Quixote  is  not  really  a  cello  concerto  (or,  for 
that  matter,  a  double  concerto  for  cello  and  viola).  When  Strauss  wrote  it,  he  certainly 
intended  the  cello  part  to  be  played  by  the  orchestra's  principal  cellist  seated  in  his  normal 
place  in  the  orchestra.*  But  the  cello  part  in  particular  is  so  difficult  and  so  spectacular 
that  over  the  years  it  has  served  as  a  vehicle  for  virtuoso  cellists  who  perform  it  as  if  it 
were  the  Dvorak  concerto,  with  the  soloist  seated  in  the  center,  separated  from  the  rest  of 
the  ensemble.  Although  that  arrangement  was  not  Strauss's  original  intention,  he  himself 
conducted  Don  Quixote  many  times  in  that  arrangement  (in  which  the  soloist  does  not 
play  during  the  orchestral  tutti  passages),  so  it  must  be  accepted  as  having  his  approval. 
But  the  elaborate  subdivision  of  the  cello  section,  including  the  soloist  as  part  of  the  group, 
is  a  strong  argument  in  favor  of  the  original  plan. 


*This  is  evident  from  a  glance  at  the  full  score,  where  Strauss  has  carefully  and  considerately 
indicated  what  the  second  cellist  at  the  first  desk  is  to  do  whenever  the  soloist  is  playing:  in  some 
passages  to  remain  silent,  in  others  to  play  with  the  musicians  at  the  second  desk,  in  still  others  to 
play  a  solo  part  of  his  own.  None  of  these  instructions  would  be  necessary  if  it  were  assumed  that 
the  solo  cellist  was  essentially  a  player  outside  the  body  of  the  orchestra. 
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Introduction:  M'dssiges  Zeitmass  (Moderato)  .  The  score  opens  with  a  musical 
picture  of  a  certain  elderly  gentleman  of  La  Mancha  engrossed  in  the  reading  of  his 
enormous  library  of  romances,  tales  of  knightly  derring-do  in  the  service  of  beautiful, 
pure,  and  helpless  ladies.  We  hear  in  rapid  succession  three  thematic  ideas  that  will,  in  one 
form  or  another,  depict  this  gentleman's  further  adventures:  at  the  outset  flutes  and  oboes 
introduce  a  phrase  in  D  major  that  Strauss  marks  "ritterlich  und  galant"  ("in  a  knightly 
and  gallant  manner");  this  is  followed  by  a  figure  climbing  upward  in  the  strings  and  then 
descending  with  courtly  grace;  then  a  rapid  little  arpeggio  on  the  clarinet  leads  to  a 
slightly  bizarre  cadential  theme.  Though  the  fact  of  the  major  mode  suggests  our  hero  is 
still  in  his  right  mind,  the  little  harmonic  side-slips  so  characteristic  of  Strauss  hint  that  his 
hold  on  reality  is  perhaps  tenuous  at  best.  The  orchestral  cellos  sing  a  more  lyrical  version 
of  the  first  theme  before  the  solo  oboe  introduces  us  to  the  feminine  ideal  of  our  knight-to- 
be.  He  thinks  of  his  Dulcinea,  he  imagines  himself  springing  to  her  defense  (both  themes  in 
counterpoint),  and  his  imagination  begins  to  carry  him  progessively  farther  and  farther 
away  from  the  world  of  reality.  Finally  something  snaps;  triple-ybrte  dissonant  chords  in 
the  full  orchestra  indicate  that  he  has  gone  mad.  At  this  moment  Strauss  brings  in  the  solo 
cello  to  present  the  actual 
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Theme:  M'dssig  (Moderate),  the  first  part  of  which  is  labeled  "The  Knight  of  the 
Rueful  Countenance."  Our  knight  appears  in  D  minor  with  solo  cello  and  solo  violin 
beginning  their  frequent  partnership  by  reintroducing,  now  in  the  minor  mode,  the  themes 
first  heard  at  the  outset.  This  is  followed  by  a  new  section,  a  countersubject,  labeled 
"Sancho  Panza."  Bass  clarinet  and  tenor  tuba  first  introduce  a  little  self-satisfied  figure 
before  the  chattering  solo  viola  takes  off  with  a  nearly  endless  string  of  commentary.  And 
since  most  of  what  Sancho  says  consists  of  solemn  commonplaces,  the  viola  makes  a  series 
of  statements  each  more  vacuous  musically  than  the  last. 

Variation  I:  Gem'achlich  (Comodo)  .  Based  on  chapter  eight  of  Cervantes'  Book  I, 
this  is  the  famous  story  of  the  windmills.  Knight  and  squire  set  forth  (their  themes  in  solo 
cello  and  bass  clarinet  respectively),  and  Don  Quixote  thinks  now  and  then  of  Dulcinea, 
until  he  is  brought  to  a  halt  by  the  sight  of  "giants,"  which,  of  course,  Sancho  recognizes 
as  windmills.  The  huge  vanes  move  slowly  and  steadily  around,  imperturbable.  The  Don 
races  at  them  headlong  and  is  tumbled  to  the  ground.  The  cellist  presents  a  fragment — in 
shreds! — of  his  chivalric  theme,  followed  by  a  lamentation  addressed  to  his  fair  lady 
before  the  cadence  figure  leads  us  straight  into 

Variation  II:  Kriegerisch  (Warlike)  .  In  chapter  eighteen  of  the  First  Book,  Don 
Quixote  sees  two  clouds  of  dust  in  the  distance  and  claims  they  are  rival  armies  about  to 
do  battle.  He  promptly  decides  to  offer  his  services  to  the  weaker  side  and  declares  that  he 
will  attack  the  host  of  the  great  Emperor  Alifanfaron.  In  vain  does  Sancho  point  out  that 
he  sees  nothing  but  a  flock  of  sheep.  We  can  hear  the  sheep  bleating  in  one  of  the  most 
extraordinary  examples  of  musical  onomatopoeia  ever  composed,  and  the  pipes  of  the 
shepherds  follow  close  behind.  But  Don  Quixote,  in  his  most  heroic  and  warlike  D  major, 
attacks  and  routs  the  foe.  (In  the  book,  Cervantes  has  the  hapless  Don  attacked  in  his  turn 
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by  the  angry  shepherd,  who  throws  rocks  at  him  and  knocks  out  his  teeth,  but  Strauss 
decided,  for  musical  reasons,  to  let  Don  Quixote  have  at  least  one  successful  adventure.) 

Variation  III:  M'dssiges  Zeitmass  (Moderato)  .  This  variation  is  referred  to  as  the 
"Dialogues  of  Knight  and  Squire";  it  brings  together  in  musical  guise  the  many  endless 
debates  between  the  Don  and  Sancho.  The  former  expounds  his  visions,  which  the  latter, 
no  matter  how  hard  he  tries,  is  unable  to  appreciate  fully.  In  fact  he  gets  so  carried  away 
in  his  chattering  attempts  to  talk  reason  into  his  master  that  the  Don  finally  hushes  him 
with  a  violent  gesture.  Then  in  a  radiant  pendant  to  their  conversation  (Viel  langsamer — 
Much  slower)  ,  the  knight  tells  of  his  visions  and  dreams.  This  passage,  in  a  rich  F-sharp 
major,  is  filled  with  all  the  warmth  and  tender  lyricism  of  Strauss  at  his  best.  The  passion  is 
virtually  Wagnerian.  As  he  finishes  his  peroration,  Sancho  (bass  clarinet)  begins  to  insert 
his  usual  objections,  but  the  Don  turns  on  him  furiously  (violins)  and  the  discussion  is 
ended,  Don  Quixote  rushing  off  into 

Variation  IV:  Etwas  breiter  (Somewhat  broader)  .  In  the  last  chapter  of  part  I  of 
the  book,  Don  Quixote  observes  a  procession  of  penitents  carrying  a  sacred  image  of  the 
Madonna  in  a  petition  for  rain.  He  attacks  the  group  with  the  intention  of  saving  what  he 
sees  as  a  kidnapped  maiden.  Bassoons  and  brass  sing  out  a  liturgical  theme  as  the  proces- 
sion comes  into  view.  Don  Quixote's  increasing  interest  is  indicated  in  a  little  figure  in  the 
clarinets  and  oboes  before  he  rushes  into  battle  on  his  steed  Rocinante.  The  combat  is 
brief  and  inglorious.  Within  three  measures  he  is  sprawled  on  the  ground  (a  sustained  low 
D  in  the  strings  depicts  him  lying  motionless  while  the  procession  draws  on).  Sancho  fears 
at  first  that  his  master  has  died  and  begins  to  lament,  but  the  Don  rises  with  difficulty  (solo 
cello).  Sancho  chortles  with  glee  (bass  clarinet  and  tenor  tuba),  then  promptly  goes  to 
sleep.  This  allows  Strauss  to  back  up  in  the  story  for 

Variation  V:  Sehr  langsam  (Very  slowly)  .  "The  Knight's  Vigil"  comes  from  the 
third  chapter  of  Book  I  and  takes  place  before  Sancho  himself  is  on  the  scene.  In  the 
novel,  the  story  is  filled  with  ludicrous  incidents  as  Don  Quixote  places  his  armor  in  the 
watering  trough  of  an  inn,  there  to  watch  over  it  throughout  the  hours  of  darkness  until  he 
should  be  dubbed  a  knight  at  dawn  (he  uses  the  watering  trough  in  the  courtyard  because 
the  inn — a  "castle"  to  his  bemused  wits — has  no  chapel).  After  he  has  started  fights  with 
two  sets  of  muleteers,  who  have  moved  his  armor  out  of  the  trough  in  order  to  water  their 
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animals,  the  innkeeper  persuades  him  that  he  has  watched  over  his  armor  long  enough 
according  to  the  rules  of  knighthood.  Strauss  chooses  to  omit  any  attempt  at  storytelling 
here;  instead  this  delicate  variation  deals  rather  with  the  knight's  state  of  mind.  A  few 
fragments  of  one  of  his  themes  (on  the  solo  cello)  intertwines  with  that  of  his  beloved 
Dulcinea.  This  in  turn  leads  us  on  to 

Variation  VI:  Schnell  (Fast)  .  In  the  tenth  chapter  of  Book  II  of  the  novel,  Don 
Quixote  orders  Sancho  to  find  his  Dulcinea  for  him  and  try  to  persuade  her  to  receive  the 
homage  of  the  knight.  By  this  time  Sancho  is  beginning  to  understand  his  master's 
personality  more  fully.  Since  he  has  no  idea  what  Dulcinea  looks  like  or  where  she  lives 
(and  fears  that  he  may  be  attacked  and  beaten  if  he  should  try  to  discover  her  in  earnest), 
he  points  out  to  the  Don  three  girls  riding  on  donkeys  and  insists  that  they  are  the  Lady 
Dulcinea  with  two  attendants.  The  fact  that  the  Don  cannot  quite  see  it  Sancho's  way  is 
easily  explained — they  are  under  an  enchantment  (just  as  the  Don  had  insisted  the  giants 
were,  when  they  suddenly  changed  into  windmills).  Strauss's  treatment  of  this  is  a 
masterpiece  of  musical  humor.  The  jaunty  tune  in  the  oboes  conjures  up  the  hearty 
country  wench  who  reeks  of  garlic.  The  Don  attempts  to  address  her  in  his  most  courtly 
manner.  Even  Sancho  plays  up  to  the  game  (solo  viola),  attempting  to  persuade  her  that 
she  is  the  fair  and  pure  Dulcinea.  The  girls  ride  away  as  fast  as  they  can,  leaving  Don 
Quixote  in  utter  confusion  behind  them. 


"Don  Quixote  and  Sancho  Panza"  by  Jean-Baptiste  Daumier 
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Week  3 


Variation  VII:  Ein  wenig  ruhiger  als  vorher  (A  little  calmer  than  the  preceding)  . 
Here  Strauss  provides  us  with  a  virtuoso  exercise  in  orchestration  which  is  almost  a 
parody  of  Wagner's  "Ride  of  the  Valkyries."  The  narrative  elements  are  totally  omitted 
from  the  variation  for  the  sake  of  the  one  musical  image.  In  chapter  forty-one  of  Book  II, 
Don  Quixote  and  Sancho  allow  themselves  to  be  blindfolded  and  put  on  a  wooden  horse 
which  will,  they  are  told,  fly  through  the  air  to  a  lady  in  great  distress.  Once  they  are 
mounted,  the  courtiers  operate  large  bellows  to  give  them  the  impression  of  the  wind 
whistling  past  them,  though  the  horse  never  leaves  the  ground.  The  complicated  back- 
ground of  the  story  cannot  be  told  in  a  symphonic  poem,  but  the  "flight"  of  the  horse 
makes  for  a  perfect  musical  description.  Fanfares  on  the  horns,  soaring  figures  in  the 
strings,  chromatic  fluttertonguing  in  the  flutes,  rhythmic  ostinatos,  even  the  actual 
presence  of  a  wind  machine  in  the  orchestra  ("preferably  out  of  sight,"  the  composer 
noted) — all  these  things  suggest  the  breathtaking  sky  ride  of  Wotan's  daughters  in  the  last 
act  of  Die  Walkure,  but  with  one  important  difference:  Don  Quixote's  horse  never  leaves 
the  ground,  as  indicated  by  the  unchanging,  earthbound,  pedal-point  D  in  the  bass 
instruments  of  the  orchestra! 

Variation  VIII:  Gemdchlich  (Comodo)  .  This  variation  is  a  journey  by  boat  and  is 
filled  with  the  flowing  water  music  that  again  suggests  almost  a  Wagner  parody — the 
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opening  scene  of  Rheingold?  In  chapter  twenty-nine  of  Book  II,  Don  Quixote  finds  a  boat 
at  a  stream  and  insists  that  he  is  meant  to  embark  on  a  journey — without  oars — to  find 
adventure  downstream.  In  fact,  the  boat  is  crushed  by  some  great  mill  wheels,  and  the 
occupants  only  manage  to  be  saved  by  some  helpful  millers.  The  Don's  themes  are 
converted  here  into  a  gently  rolling  6/8  time  that  lulls  its  way  along.  But  as  they  near  the 
mill  wheels,  things  begin  to  happen  faster  and  faster.  The  boat  capsizes,  and  the  two 
passengers  are  pulled  to  shore,  where  they  stand  dripping  wet.  The  final  cadence  figure  of 
the  variation  is  here  turned  into  a  prayer  of  thanks  for  their  rescue. 

Variation  IX:  Schnell  and  st'urmisch  (Fast  and  stormy)  .  Strauss  backs  up  to  the 
eighth  chapter  of  Book  I  for  this  brief  variation.  After  his  misadventure  with  the  windmill, 
Don  Quixote  encounters  two  Benedictine  monks  mounted  on  mules.  He  takes  them  (from 
their  black  robes)  to  be  magicians,  and  easily  puts  them  to  rout.  After  a  vigorous 
statement  of  the  Don's  themes,  there  is  a  lengthy  mock-religious  dialogue  for  the  two 
monks  (bassoons)  before  the  Don's  theme  drives  them  away. 

Variation  X:  Viet  breiter  (Much  broader)  .  The  last  variation  takes  the  tale  from  the 
sixty- fourth  chapter  of  Book  II.  A  gentleman  from  Don  Quixote's  own  village,  Samson 
Carasco,  who  is  concerned  about  the  old  man's  condition,  shows  up  as  the  Knight  of  the 
White  Moon,  defeats  the  Don  in  battle,  and  exacts  a  promise  that  he  will  refrain  from 
knight-errantry  for  twelve  months.  The  battle  is  an  uneven  one  (strings  against  all  the 
brass  and  woodwinds),  but  it  has  its  intended  effect,  and  in  a  long  transition,  Don  Quixote 
makes  his  journey  home.  The  pedal  point  in  the  bass  and  the  drumbeats  that  mark  his 
homeward  way  are  effective  and  moving,  building  to  the  climactic  dissonant  chord  that 
had  marked  the  onset  of  his  insanity  in  the  Introduction.  Now  the  clouds  begin  to  clear 
away.  He  thinks  briefly  of  becoming  a  shepherd,  a  vision  in  which  Sancho  has  a  part  to 
play,  too.  A  radiant  A  major  chord — the  dominant  of  the  home  key  of  D — leads  directly 
to  the 

Finale:  Sehr  ruhig  (Very  calm)  .  Here  a  warm  new  version  of  Don  Quixote's  basic 
theme  (solo  cello),  once  again  clear  in  his  mind,  leads  gradually  to  the  onset  of  death 
pangs.  The  cello  recalls  all  of  the  principal  ideas  associated  with  the  Don  before  the  actual 
moment  of  death,  after  which  the  orchestra  can  add  only  its  quiet  requiescat. 

— S.L. 
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Week  3 


More  .  .  . 

Books  on  Haydn  are  either  very  large  or  very  small.  The  best  short  introduction  is 
Rosemary  Hughes's  Haydn  in  the  Master  Musicians  series  (Littlefield  paperback);  at  the 
opposite  end  of  the  scale  is  the  mammoth  five-volume  study  by  H.C.  Robbins  Landon, 
Haydn:  Chronology  and  Works  (Indiana);  it  will  be  forever  an  indispensable  reference 
work,  though  its  sheer  bulk  and  the  author's  tendency  to  include  just  about  everything 
higgledy-piggledy  make  it  sometimes  rather  hard  to  digest.  Haydn's  first  years  in 
Esterhazy  service  (when  he  was  still  Werner's  assistant)  and  the  works  composed  at  that 
time  are  discussed  in  Volume  I.  A  highly  recommended  though  much  more  technically 
detailed  book  has  just  appeared  as  Haydn  Studies,  edited  by  Jens  Peter  Larsen,  Howard 
Serwer,  and  James  Webster  (Norton);  it  contains  the  scholarly  papers  and  panel  discus- 
sions held  at  an  international  festival-conference  devoted  to  Haydn  in  Washington,  D.C., 
at  which  most  of  the  burning  issues  of  Haydn  research  were  at  least  aired  if  not  entirely 
resolved.  And  no  consideration  of  Haydn  should  omit  Charles  Rosen's  brilliant  study  The 
Classical  Style  (Viking;  also  a  Norton  paperback).  Antal  Dorati's  complete  cycle  of 
recordings  of  the  Haydn  symphonies  with  the  Philharmonia  Hungarica  includes  Nos.  6,  7, 
and  8  in  the  first  volume  (London  Stereo  Treasury,  six  discs  containing  symphonies  Nos. 
1-19),  with  extensive  annotation  by  Robbins  Landon.  For  a  single  disc  containing  the 
entire  triptych,  the  clear  choice  is  Neville  Marriner's  recording  with  the  Academy  of  St. 
Martin-in-the-Fields  (Philips),  though  Karl  Ristenpart's  performance  with  the  Chamber 
Orchestra  of  the  Saar  (Nonesuch)  is  a  worthy  budget  label  offering. 

The  music  of  John  Adams  has  only  recently  started  to  become  available  on  disc,  but  the 
number  of  offerings  is  burgeoning,  and  no  fewer  than  four  major  recordings  are  due  out 
this  season.  The  original  version  of  Shaker  Loops  for  string  septet  was  superbly  recorded 
by  the  Ridge  Quartet  supplemented  by  three  other  players  under  the  composer's 
direction,  coupled  with  his  solo  piano  work  Phrygian  Gates,  played  by  Mack  McCray 
(1750  Arch  Records).  Edo  de  Waart  has  recorded  the  full  orchestral  version  of  Shaker 
Loops  with  the  strings  of  the  San  Francisco  Symphony  for  release  this  winter  (Philips). 
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Harmonium  for  orchestra  and  chorus  has  also  been  recorded  by  De  Waart  and  the  San 
Francisco  Symphony  for  release  in  October  (ECM).  Grand  Pianola,  for  chamber 
orchestra  and  soloists,  was  recorded  by  the  Solisti  New  York  under  the  direction  of 
Ransom  Wilson,  with  soloists  Ursula  Oppens  and  Alan  Feinberg;  it,  too,  should  be  out  in 
October  (Angel).  One  of  the  most  recent  Adams  compositions  to  reach  disc  is  Light  Over 
Water,  the  title  that  Adams  gives  to  the  musical  score  of  a  large-scale  collaborative  work 
created  with  choreographer  Lucinda  Childs  and  architect  Frank  Gehry  called,  in  its  multi- 
media form,  Available  Light.  Premiered  in  Los  Angeles  last  September  and  repeated 
since  then  in  Brooklyn  and  at  the  Chateauvallon  Festival  in  France,  the  musical  score  will 
be  issued  on  New  Albion  Records  next  spring.  (Note:  The  Schwann  catalogue  also  lists 
Night  Piece  for  soprano,  harp,  percussion,  and  chorus,  and  A  Northern  Suite  for 
orchestra,  both  on  Opus  One,  but  those  works  are  by  John  Luther  Adams,  a  different 
composer  entirely.) 

Don  Quixote  is  exhaustively  analyzed  in  the  first  volume  of  the  three-volume  biography 
Richard  Strauss:  A  Critical  Commentary  on  his  Life  and  Works  by  Norman  Del  Mar 
(Barrie  and  Rockliff,  London).  Michael  Kennedy's  shorter  study  of  Strauss  in  the  Master 
Musicians  series  is  excellent  (Littlefield  paperback),  and  the  symposium  Richard  Strauss: 
the  Man  and  his  Music,  edited  by  Alan  Walker,  is  worth  looking  into  (Barnes  &  Noble). 
Seiji  Ozawa  and  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  are  recording  Strauss's  Don  Quixote 
with  cellist  Yo-Yo  Ma  this  weekend  for  CBS.  In  the  meantime,  Rudolf  Kempe  has 
produced  a  distinguished  series  of  Strauss  recordings  with  the  Dresden  State  Orchestra 
now  available  on  the  budget  Seraphim  label.  Kempe's  Don  Quixote  features  cellist  Paul 
Tortelier.  Also  worth  looking  out  for  is  the  performance  by  Arturo  Toscanini  and  the  NBC 
Symphony  Orchestra  with  cellist  Frank  Miller,  recorded  at  a  live  Carnegie  Hall  concert  in 
November  1953  (mono,  now  available  only  as  an  RCA  import).  Another  highly  regarded 
performance  on  a  budget  label  is  George  Szell's  with  the  Cleveland  Orchestra  and  cellist 
Pierre  Fournier  (Odyssey). 

— S.L. 
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WE  HELPED  ED  MILLER 
GET  BY  ON  $125,000. 
LAST  YEAR  ^ 


Most  people  assume  that  success 
automatically  brings  with  it  a  sub- 
stantially brighter  -  and  easier  •- 
financial  picture.  Yet  when  they  reach 
a  comfortable  income  level,  too  many 
find  themselves  wondering  where  it 
all  goes. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  common 
reasons  people  come  to  The 
Cambridge  Group  for  financial 
planning.  Because  success 
depends  as  much  on  preserving  J 
and  investing  your  money  as 
on  earning  it. 

At  The  Cambridge  Group, 
our  job  is  to  help  you  focus 
on  your  goals.Then  help 
you  achieve  them.  All  of 
them.  We  can  help  with 
business  management. 
Investment  objectives. 
Retirement  plans 
Educational  needs.  Estate 
planning.  And  any  other  special 
objectives  you  might  have,  business 
or  personal. 

All  while  keeping  your  taxes  at 
their  lowest  legitimate  level. 

To  achieve  this,  we  develop  an 
overall,  comprehensive  financial  plan. 
Our  specialists  optimize  your  posi- 
tion in  each  area  giving  you  a  balanced 
financial  picture.  Not  a  plan  skewed 
toward  the  stock  market  by  a  broker. 
Or  toward  life  insurance  by  an  agent. 
But  a  truly  objective  perspective. 


It's  only  through  careful  planning 
that  someone  like  Ed  Miller  can  feel 
comfortable  with  his  income.  Knowing 
that  his  money  is  working  as  hard  for 
him  as  he  worked  for  his  money. 

If  you'd  like  a  closer  look  at  what 
financial  planning  can  do  for  you, 
we'd  be  happy  to  arrange  a  private 
consultation  at  no  cost  or  obligation 
to  you.  Just  call  Charlie  Gerrior  at 
(617)965-7480. 


TheA 
Cambridge 

Group 
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Yo-Yo  Ma 


Cellist  Yo-Yo  Ma  gave  his  first  public  recital  at 
the  age  of  five.  By  the  time  he  was  nineteen, 
critics  were  comparing  him  to  such  masters  of 
the  cello  as  Mstislav  Rostropovich  and  Pablo 
Casals.  In  1978,  Mr.  Ma  won  the  coveted 
Avery  Fisher  Prize,  and  he  has  since  been 
acclaimed  throughout  the  world.  He  has 
appeared  with  such  major  orchestras  as  the 
Berlin  Philharmonic,  Boston  Symphony, 
Chicago  Symphony,  Israel  Philharmonic,  Lon- 
don Symphony,  and  New  York  Philharmonic, 
among  others,  and  he  has  performed  with  such 
eminent  conductors  as  Claudio  Abbado,  Sergiu 
Comissiona,  Herbert  von  Karajan,  Lorin 
Maazel,  Zubin  Mehta,  Seiji  Ozawa,  and  Andre 
Previn.  His  national  and  international  tours 
include  solo  recitals  as  well  as  chamber  music 
appearances  with  such  artists  as  Leonard 
Rose,  Pinchas  Zukerman,  Gidon  Kremer, 
Yehudi  Menuhin,  and,  most  recently,  pianist 
Emanuel  Ax.  One  of  the  most  sought-after 
artists  in  the  world,  Yo-Yo  Ma  plays  frequently 
in  New  York  to  sold-out  houses.  Performances 
of  his  favored  Bach  Suites  for  unaccompanied 
cello  and  the  Suites  for  gamba  and  harpsi- 
chord with  Kenneth  Cooper  in  a  series  of 
recitals  at  Alice  Tully  Hall  highlighted  his 
1981-82  season.  In  the  spring  of  1982  he  was 
invited  to  perform  with  the  London  Symphony 
Orchestra  at  the  newly  opened  Barbican  Hall 
with  Queen  Elizabeth  in  attendance.  His 
European  tours  have  included  appearances 
with  the  Amsterdam  Concertgebouw,  Berlin 


Philharmonic,  London  Philharmonia,  and 
Stockholm  Symphony,  as  well  as  a  series  of 
recitals  in  London,  Munich,  and  Berlin  per- 
forming the  Bach  Suites.  Last  season  Mr.  Ma 
toured  the  Far  East  and  gave  performances 
with  the  Detroit  Symphony,  London  Sym- 
phony, National  Symphony,  New  York  Phil- 
harmonic, Pittsburgh  Symphony,  Royal 
Philharmonic,  and  Toronto  Symphony,  among 
others.  He  also  toured  the  United  States  for 
trio  performances  with  Emanuel  Ax  and 
violinist  Young-Uck  Kim. 

Mr.  Ma  made  his  debut  recording  with 
Herbert  von  Karajan  and  the  Berlin  Philhar- 
monic in  a  performance  of  the  Beethoven 
Triple  Concerto  on  Deutsche  Grammophon. 
Under  his  exclusive  CBS  Masterworks  con- 
tract, he  has  recorded  concertos  by  Haydn, 
Saint-Saens,  and  Lalo,  Beethoven  sonatas  for 
cello  and  piano  with  Emanuel  Ax,  his  own 
transcriptions  of  music  by  Paganini  and 
Kreisler,  and  the  Bach  Sonatas  for  viola  da 
gamba  and  harpsichord  with  Kenneth  Cooper. 
Recent  releases  include  the  six  Bach  Suites  for 
unaccompanied  cello,  the  Shostakovich  and 
Kabalevsky  cello  concertos  with  Eugene 
Ormandy  and  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra,  and 
a  second  volume  of  Beethoven  sonatas  with 
Mr.  Ax.  He  has  recorded  the  Brahms  cello 
sonatas  with  Emanuel  Ax  for  release  on  RCA 
records. 

Born  in  Paris  in  1955  to  Chinese  parents, 
Mr.  Ma  began  his  cello  studies  with  his  father 
at  age  four.  He  later  studied  with  Janos  Scholz, 
and  in  1962  he  entered  the  Juilliard  School 
and  began  his  studies  with  Leonard  Rose.  A 
graduate  of  Harvard  University,  where  he  was 
artist-in-residence  for  three  years,  he  lives 
with  his  wife  Jill  and  his  son  Nicholas  in 
Winchester,  Massachusetts.  Mr.  Ma  made  his 
Boston  Symphony  debut  with  the  Dvorak 
B  minor  Cello  Concerto  in  February  1983 
under  the  direction  of  Seiji  Ozawa.  At  Tangle- 
wood  this  past  summer  he  performed  both  the 
Dvorak  concerto  and  Strauss's  Don  Quixote, 
rejoining  Mr.  Ozawa  and  the  orchestra  for  both 
these  works  on  the  BSO's  European  tour  in 
August  and  September. 
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SUBSCRIBE  NOW  TO  THE 
1984-85  SEASON! 


BOSTON 
SYMPHONY 


Chamber 


AT  JORDAN 


n 


THE  HIGHEST  INTERNATIONAL  LEVEL  OF  CHAMBER 

MUSIC  PLAYING ..." 


-THE  BOSTON  GLOBE 


THREE  SUNDAY  AFTERNOONS  at  3PM 


GILBERT  KAUSH, 


PIANIST 


SUNDAY    Mozart  Quintet  in  E-flat  for  piano  and  winds,  K.452 
DECEMBER  2    Schumann  'Mdrchenerzdhlungen'  ('Fairy  Tales'), 
|aa«         Op.  132,  for  viola,  clarinet,  and  piano 

Dvorak  Quartet  in  E-flat  for  piano  and  strings,  Op.  87 


SUNDAY 

FEBRUARY  17 

1985 


SUNDAY 

MARCH  31 

7985 


Saint-Saens  Caprice  on  Danish  and  Russian  Airs,  Op. 79, 

for  piano  and  winds 
Leon  Kirchner  New  work  commissioned  by  the 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  for  its  centennial 
Schubert  Trio  No.  1  in  B-flat  for  piano,  violin,  and  cello,   D.898 

with  JAN  DEGAETANI,  MEZZO-SOPRANO 

OLIVER  KNUSSEN,  CONDUCTOR 
Robin  Holloway  Fantasy- Pieces,  Op.  16,  on  the  Heine  'Liederkreis' 

of  Robert  Schumann,  for  piano  and  twelve  instruments 
Schumann  'Liederkreis,'  Op. 24 
Schumann  Quintet  in  E-flat  for  piano  and  strings,  Op. 44 


NEW  SUBSCRIBER  FORM:  There  are  still  good  seats  available  for  the  1984/85  season.  You  may  become 
a  subscriber  by  indicating  your  choice  of  location  and  price  and  by  returning  this  form  with  a  check  pay- 
able to  Boston  Symphony  to:  New  Subscriber,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA  02115. 

SUBSCRIPTION  PRICES:  $?^p*Tv),  $23.50,  $17.00.  The  2  remaining  prices  listed 
are  for  both  orchestra  &  balcony.  For  further  information,  call  (617)  266-1492. 

NO.  OF  TICKETS  TOTAL  $ 


LOCATION 


PRICE 


Name 


City 

Day  Phone 


Address 


State 


Zip  Code 


Evening  Phone 
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Burton  Fine 


BSO  principal  violist  Burton  Fine  joined  the 
orchestra  as  a  second  violinist  in  1963  after 
nine  years  as  a  research  chemist  with  the 
National  Space  and  Aeronautics  Administra- 
tion's Research  Center  in  Cleveland.  He  stud- 
ied for  four  years  with  violinist  Ivan  Galamian 
at  the  Curtis  Institute  before  moving  to  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  for  a  B.A.  in  chem 
istry,  and  he  holds  a  Ph.D.  from  the  Illinois 
Institute  of  Technology.  Mr.  Fine  auditioned 
for  and  won  his  present  Boston  Symphony 
position  at  the  beginning  of  his  second  year 
with  the  orchestra.  As  a  teacher  of  viola  and 
chamber  music,  he  is  on  the  faculties  of  the 
New  England  Conservatory  of  Music  and  the 
Tanglewood  Music  Center.  Mr.  Fine  has  per- 
formed, toured,  and  recorded  extensively  with 
the  Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Players,  and 
he  has  appeared  frequently  as  soloist  on  viola 
and  viola  d'amore  with  the  Boston  Symphony 
and  Boston  Pops  orchestras.  He  is  a  member 
of  the  Melisande  Trio  with  harpist  Susan 
Miron  and  flutist  Fenwick  Smith. 


rkreis 


The  Boston  Home, 

(formerly  The  Boston  Home  for  Incurables) 


Encore    /    Encore 


Est.  1881 


J- 


J 


: 


Another  100  Years  for 
the  BSO  and  Us 


Write  for  Centennial  Brochure:  The  BoStOIl  Home,  InC, 

David  W.  Lewis,  Treasurer  2049-2061  Dorchester  Avenue 

John  Bigelow,  Assistant  Treasurer    Boston,  Massachusetts  02124 

617/825-3905 
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1 


COPLEY 
PLACE 

at  Copley  Square 
in  the  Back  Bay 


Prelude. 

Copley  Place  is  where 
beautiful  evenings  begin. 
Here  you  can  shop  for 
every  fashion  need.  From 
elegant  occasions  to 
casual  gatherings  with 
friends.  In  The  Shopping 
Galleries  at  Copley  Place 
you  will  find  all  that's  new 
and  beautiful  from  this 
country  and  abroad. 

Nieman-Marcus  and 
100  exceptional  shops  and 
boutiques  await  you!  To  add 
to  your  pleasures  there  are 
9  cinemas,  13  restaurants 
and  the  new  Westin  and 
Marriott  hotels. 


The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  gratefully  acknowledges  the  following  corporations 
and  professional  organizations  for  their  generous  and  important  support  in  the  past  or 
current  fiscal  year.  (*  denotes  support  of  at  least  $2,500;  capitalized  names  denote 
support  of  at  least  $5,000;  underscored  capitalized  names  within  the  Business 
Leaders'  listing  comprise  the  Business  Honor  Roll.) 


1984-85  Business  Honor  Roll  ($10,000+  ) 

Advanced  Management  Associates,  Inc. 

Liberty  Mutual  Insurance  Company 

Harvey  Chet  Krentzman 

Melvin  B.  Bradshaw 

Analog  Devices,  Inc. 

Mobil  Chemical  Corporation 

Ray  Stata 

Rawleigh  Warner,  Jr. 

Bank  of  Boston 

New  England  Mutual  Life  Insurance 

William  L.  Brown 

Company 

Bank  of  New  England 

Edward  E.  Phillips 

Peter  H.  McCormick 

New  England  Telephone  Company 

Bay  Banks,  Inc. 

Gerry  Freche 

William  M.  Crozier,  Jr. 

Northrop  Corporation 

Boston  Consulting  Group,  Inc. 

Thomas  V.  Jones 

Arthur  P.  Contas 

Raytheon  Company 

Boston  Edison  Company 

Thomas  L.  Phillips 

Thomas  J.  Galligan,  Jr. 

Red  Lion  Inn 

Boston  Globe/Affiliated  Publications 

John  H.  Fitzpatrick 

William  0.  Taylor 

State  Street  Bank  &  Trust  Company 

Cahners  Publishing  Company,  Inc. 

William  S.  Edgerly 

Norman  Cahners 

The  Sheraton  Corporation 

Country  Curtains 

John  Kapioltas 

Jane  P.  Fitzpatrick 

The  Signal  Companies 

Digital  Equipment  Corporation 

Paul  M.  Montrone 

Kenneth  H.  Olsen 

Teradyne  Corporation 

Dynatech  Corporation 

Alexander  V.  d'Arbeloff 

J.P  Barger 

Urban  Investment  &  Development 

Wm.  Filene's  &  Sons  Company 

Company/ 

Michael  J.  Babcock 

Copley  Place 

R.K.  Umscheid 

GTE  Electrical  Products 

Dean  T.  Langford 

WCRB/Charles  River  Broadcasting, 

Inc. 

General  Electric  Company 
John  F.  Welch,  Jr. 

Richard  L.  Kaye 

WCVB-TV  5 

Gillette  Company 
Colman  M.  Mockler,  Jr. 

S.  James  Coppersmith 

Wang  Laboratories 
An  Wang 

John  Hancock  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 

E.  James  Morton 

Stanley  H.  Kaplan  Educational  Center 

Susan  B.  Kaplan 
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Self-portrait  of  a  genius 


With  wit  and  charm,  Aaron  Copland, 
Americas  greatest  living  composer  looks 
back  on  the  first  four  decades  of  his  life  in 
music.  It  is  a  monumental  work  about  an 
exceptional  era  in  Americas  artistic  history 
and  the  events,  here  and  abroad,  that 
spawned  his  genius.  Enhanced  by 
"interludes"  that  feature  reminiscences 
by  friends  and  colleagues  like  Madia 
Boulanger,  Virgil  Thompson,  Agnes 
DeMille,  and  Leonard  Bernstein,  Copland 
is  a  stirring  chronicle  of  our  cultural  times. 


^ 


1900  through  1942 
Aaron  Copland  and  Vivian  Perlis 

With  over  100  photographs,  $24.95  at  bookstores  or  direct  from 

ST.MARTIN'S/MAREK,  175  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  NY  10010 

(Mail  orders:  Add  $1.50  extra  for  postage.  Send  Attn:  PY) 


,:   ■     :  ■  : 


"I  love  dining 
with  four  stars/ 


/The  Boston  Globe    f 
gave  it  four  stars,  j 
Then  Esquire  called  I 
terrific.  Oh,  and  Boston 

It's  becoming  a  habit. 
Apley's,  please."  "^ 


EXCEPTIONAL 

GOURMET  AMERICAN  CUISINE 


RESERVATIONS  A  MUST.  236-2000 


AT  THE  SHERATON  BOSTON 
PRUDENTIAL  CENTER 
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Accountants 

Arthur  Andersen  &  Co. 
William  F.  Meagher 

COOPERS  &LYBRAND 
Vincent  M.  O'Reilly 

Charles  DiPesa  &  Company 
William  DiPesa 

'Ernst  &  Whinney 
James  G.  Maguire 

PEAT,  MARWICK,  MITCHELL 
&  COMPANY 
Herbert  E.  Morse 

TOUCHE  ROSS  &  COMPANY 

James  T.  McBride 
Arthur  Young  &  Company 

Thomas  R  McDermott 

Advertising  /  RR . 

Bill,  Holliday,  Connors, 
Cosmopulos,  Inc. 

Jack  Connors,  Jr. 
Hill  &  Knowlton 

Patricia  Butterfield 

Kenyon  &  Eckhardt 

Thomas  J.  Mahoney 
Newsome  &  Company 

Peter  G.  Osgood 

Aerospace 

NORTHROP  CORPORATION 


Thomas  V.  Jones 

PNEUMO  CORPORATION 
Gerard  A.  Fulham 

Ipparel 

(napp  King  Size  Corporation 
Winthrop  A.  Short 

Villiam  Carter  Company 
Leo  J.  Feuer 

Irchitecture/ Design 

ung/Brannin  Associates,  Inc. 
Yu  Sing  Jung 

elame  Design 
Joe  Selame 

tanking 

SANK  OF  BOSTON 


William  L.  Brown 

SANK  OF  NEW  ENGLAND 

Peter  H.  McCormick 


Business  Leaders  ($1,000+) 


BAYBANKS,  INC. 


William  M.  Crozier,  Jr. 

*Citicorp  (USA),  Inc. 
Walter  E.  Mercer 


Coolidge  Bank  &  Trust  Company 
Charles  W  Morash 

Framingham  Trust  Company 
William  A.  Anastos 

Mutual  Bank 
Keith  G.  Willoughby 

Rockland  Trust  Company 
John  F.  Spence,  Jr. 

SHAWMUT  BANK  OF 
BOSTON 

William  F.  Craig 

United  States  Trust  Company 
James  V.  Sidell 

Building/  Contracting 

J.F.  White  Contracting  Company 
Thomas  J.  White 

Consulting/  Management 

ADVANCED  MANAGEMENT 
ASSOCIATES,  INC. 

Harvey  Chet  Krentzman 

BLP  Associates 
Bernard  L.  Plansky 

BOSTON  CONSULTING 
GROUP,  INC. 


Arthur  P  Contas 

Rath  &  Strong,  Inc. 
Arnold  0.  Putnam 

Small  Business  Foundation  of 
America,  Inc. 
Richard  Giesser 

Education 

*Bentley  College 

Gregory  H.  Adamian 

STANLEY  H.  KAPLAN 
EDUCATIONAL  CENTER 
Susan  B.  Kaplan 

Electronics 

*Parlex  Corporation 
Herbert  W  Pollack 

*Signal  Technology  Corporation 
William  Cook 
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Employment 

*  Emerson  Personnel 

Rhoda  Warren 

Robert  Kleven  &  Company,  Inc. 
Robert  Kleven 

Russell  Reynolds  Associates,  Inc. 
Jack  H.  Vernon 

*TAD  Technical  Services  Corp. 
David  J.  McGrath,  Jr. 

Energy 

Buckley  &  Scott  Company 
Charles  H.  Downey 

*HCW  Oil  &  Gas  Company,  Inc. 
John  M.  Plukas 
HatofFs 
Stanley  Hatoff 

MOBIL  CHEMICAL 
CORPORATION 
Rawleigh  Warner,  Jr. 

Yankee  Oil  &  Gas,  Inc. 
Paul  J.  Montle 

Finance 

Chase  Manhattan  Corporation 
Robert  M.  Jorgensen 

*Farrell,  Healer  &  Company,  Inc. 
Richard  Farrell 

*The  First  Boston  Corporation 
George  L.  Shinn 

Kaufman  &  Company 
Sumner  Kaufman 

*  Leach  &  Garner 

Philip  Leach 

*Narragansett  Capital 
Corporation 
Arthur  D.  Little 

TA  ASSOCIATES 
Peter  A.  Brooke 

Food/  Hotel/  Restaurant 

*  Boston  Park  Plaza  Hotel  & 
Towers 

Roger  A.  Saunders 

Boston  Showcase  Company 
Jason  Starr 

CREATIVE  GOURMETS  LTD. 
Stephen  E.  Elmont 

Dunkin'  Donuts,  Inc. 
Robert  M.  Rosenberg 


*  Howard  Johnson  Company 
G.  Michael  Hostage 

Inncorp,  Ltd. 
Harry  Axelrod 

*Johnson,  O'Hare  Company,  Inc. 

Harry  O'Hare 
*0'Donnell-Usen  Fisheries 
Corporation 

Irving  Usen 

RED  LION  INN 
John  H.  Fitzpatrick 

Roberts  and  Associates 
Warren  Pierce 

THE  SHERATON 
CORPORATION 

John  Kapioltas 

Silenus  Wines,  Inc. 
James  B.  Hangstefer 

Sonesta  International  Hotels 
Corporation 
Paul  Sonnabend 

THE  STOP  &  SHOP 

COMPANIES,  INC. 

Avram  J.  Goldberg 

THE  WESTIN  HOTEL 

Bodo  Lemke 

Furnishings/  Housewares 

COUNTRY  CURTAINS 
Jane  P.  Fitzpatrick 

High  Technology / Computers 

Analytical  Systems  Engineering 
Corporation 
Michael  B.  Rukin 

Aritech  Corporation 
James  A.  Synk 

Automatic  Data  Processing 
Josh  Weston 

*Computer  Partners,  Inc. 

Paul  J.  Crowley 
*Data  Packaging  Corporation 

Otto  Morningstar 
*Epsilon  Data  Management,  Inc. 

Thomas  0.  Jones 

General  Eastern  Instruments 
Corporation 
Pieter  R.  Wiederhold 

*  Helix  Technology  Corporation 
Frank  Gabron 
IBM  CORPORATION 
Paul  J.  Palmer 


POLAROID  CORPORATION 
William  J.  McCune,  Jr. 

RAYTHEON  COMPANY 
Thomas  L.  Phillips 

*  Systems  Engineering  & 
Manufacturing  Corporation 

Steven  Baker 

*Transitron  Electric  Corporation 
David  Bakalar 

Insurance 

Arkwright-Boston  Insurance 
Frederick  J.  Bumpus 

*  Cameron  &  Colby  Company, 
Inc. 

Lynford  M.  Richardson 

*  Commercial  Union  Assurance 
Companies 

Howard  H.  Ward 

*  Frank  B.  Hall  &  Company  of 
Massachusetts,  Inc. 

John  B.  Pepper 
JOHN  HANCOCK  MUTUAL 
LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

E.  James  Morton 

LIBERTY  MUTUAL 
INSURANCE  COMPANY 
Melvin  B.  Bradshaw 

NEW  ENGLAND  MUTUAL 
LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 
Edward  E.  Phillips 

PRUDENTIAL  INSURANCE 
COMPANY  OF  AMERICA 

Robert  J.  Scales 

Sun  Life  Assurance  Company  of 
Canada 
John  D.  McNeil 

Investments 

*ABD  Securities  Corporation 
Theodor  Schmidt-Scheuber 

Amoskeag  Company 
Joseph  B.  Ely 

BLYTH  EASTMAN  PAINE 
WEBBER  INC. 
James  F.  Cleary 

*E.F.  Hutton  &  Company,  Inc. 
S.  Paul  Crabtree 
Goldman,  Sachs  &  Company 
Stephen  B.  Kay 

Kensington  Investment 
Company 
Alan  E.  Lewis 


*Loomis  Sayles  &  Company 
Robert  L.  Kemp 

Moseley,  Hallgarten,  Estabrook 
&  Weeden,  Inc. 
Fred  S.  Moseley 

*Tucker,  Anthony  &  R.L.  Day, 
Inc. 
Gerald  Segel 

*  Woodstock  Corporation 
Frank  B.  Condon 

Legal 

Gadsby  &  Hannah 
Jeffrey  P.  Somers 

Goldstein  &  Manello 
Richard  J.  Snyder 

*Herrick  &  Smith 
Malcolm  D.  Perkins 

Nissenbaum  Law  Offices 
Gerald  L.  Nissenbaum 

Manufacturing 

Acushnet  Company 
John  T  Ludes 

Bell  Manufacturing  Company 
Irving  W  Bell 

Checon  Corporation 
Donald  E.  Conaway 

Dennison  Manufacturing 
Company 
Nelson  S.  Gifford 

Econocorp,  Inc. 
Richard  G.  Lee 

FLEXcon  Company,  Inc. 
Mark  R.  Ungerer 

GENERAL  ELECTRIC 
COMPANY 
John  F.  Welch,  Jr. 

GENERAL  ELECTRIC 
COMPANY/LYNN 
James  P.  Krebs 

GILLETTE  COMPANY 
Colman  M.  Mockler,  Jr. 

Guzovsky  Electrical  Corporation 
Edward  Guzovsky 

Inland  Steel-Ryerson 
Foundation,  Inc. 
Robert  L.  Atkinson 

Kendall  Company 
J.  Dale  Sherratt 

L.E.  Mason  Company 
Harvey  B.  Berman 
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National  Lumber  Company 

Louis  I.  Kaitz 

NEW  ENGLAND  BUSINESS 
SERVICE,  INC. 

Richard  H.  Rhoads 

Norton  Company 
Donald  R.  Melville 

♦Packaging  Industries,  Inc. 
John  D.  Bambara 
Parker  Brothers 
Richard  E.  Stearns 

*  Plymouth  Rubber  Company,  Inc. 
Maurice  J.  Hamilburg 
Scully  Signal  Company 
Robert  G.  Scully 

Simplex  Time  Recorder 
Company 
Glenn  R.  Peterson 

Superior  Pet  Products,  Inc. 
Richard  J.  Phelps 

♦Towle  Manufacturing  Company 
Leonard  Florence 

♦Trina,  Inc. 

Thomas  L.  Easton 
Webster  Spring  Company,  Inc. 
A.M.  Levine 

Wellman,  Inc. 
Arthur  0.  Wellman,  Jr. 

Media 

BOSTON  GLOBE/ 
AFFILIATED  PUBLICATIONS 


William  0.  Taylor 

*  Boston  Herald 

Patrick  J.  Purcell 
♦General  Cinema  Corporation 

Richard  A.  Smith 

♦WBZ-TV  4 
Thomas  L.  Goodgame 

WCIB-FM 
Lawrence  K.  Justice 

WCRB/CHARLES  RIVER 
BROADCASTING,  INC. 
Richard  L.  Kaye 

WCVB-TV  5 
S.  James  Coppersmith 

*WNEV-TV  7 /New  England 
Television 
Seymour  L.  Yanoff 
Westinghouse  Broadcasting  & 
Cable,  Inc. 
Lawrence  P.  Fraiberg 

Musical  Instruments 


♦Baldwin  Piano  &  Organ 
Company 

R.S.  Harrison 
Avedis  Zildjian  Company 
Armand  Zildjian 

Printing /Publishing 

*ADC0  Publishing  Company,  Inc. 
Samuel  Gorfinkle 

Bowne  of  Boston 
William  Gallant 

CAHNERS  PUBLISHING 
COMPANY,  INC. 
Norman  L.  Cahners 

CLARK-FRANKLIN- 
KINGSTON  PRESS 

Lawrence  Dress 

Customforms,  Inc. 
David  A.  GranofF 

♦Daniels  Printing  Company 

Lee  Daniels 

HOUGHTON  MIFFLIN 
COMPANY 

Marlowe  G.  Teig 

♦Label  Art,  Inc. 
J.  William' Flynn 

McGraw  Hill,  Inc. 
Joseph  L.  Dionne 

Real  Estate/ Development 

Combined  Properties,  Inc. 
Stanton  L.  Black 

Corcoran  Mullins  Jennison,  Inc. 

Joseph  Corcoran 
Hilon  Development  Corporation 

Haim  Eliachar 

Northland  Investment 
Corporation 
Robert  A.  Danziger 

Stanmar,  Inc. 
Stanley  W.  Snider 

URBAN  INVESTMENT  & 
DEVELOPMENT  COMPANY/ 
COPLEY  PLACE 
R.K.  Umscheid 

Retailing 

WM.  FILENE'S  &  SONS 
COMPANY 
Michael  J.  Babcock 

Hills  Department  Stores 
Stephen  A.  Goldberger 

Jordan  Marsh  Company 
Elliot  Stone 
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Kay  Bee  Toy  &  Hobby  Shops, 
Inc. 
Howard  Kaufman 

Marshall's,  Inc. 
Frank  H.  Brenton 

♦Saks  Fifth  Avenue 
Robert  J.  Hoffman 
Stuart's  Department  Stores,  Inc. 
Paul  Cammarano 

♦Zayre  Corporation 
Maurice  Segall 

Science/ Medical 

♦Charles  River  Breeding 
Laboratories,  Inc. 

Henry  L.  Foster 
Damon  Corporation 

David  I.  Kosowsky 
Hospital  Corporation  of  America 
HCA  Foundation 

Donald  E.  Strange 

Shoes 

*Jones  &  Vining,  Inc. 

Sven  Vaule,  Jr. 
♦Mercury  International  Trading 
Corporation 

Irving  Wiseman 
MORSE  SHOE,  INC. 
Kenneth  C.  Cummins 

THE  SPENCER  COMPANIES, 
INC. 
C.  Charles  Marran 

STRIDE  RITE  CORPORATION 

Arnold  S.  Hiatt 

Software / Information  Services 

Henco  Software,  Inc. 
Henry  Cochran 

Interactive  Data  Corporation 
Carl  G.  Wolf 

Travel/  Transportation 

*  Heritage  Travel 

Donald  Sohn 
♦The  Trans-Lease  Group 

John  J.  McCarthy,  Jr. 

Utilities 

BOSTON  EDISON  COMPANY 
Thomas  J.  Galligan,  Jr. 

♦Eastern  Gas  &  Fuel  Associates 
William  J.  Pruyn 
NEW  ENGLAND  TELEPHONE 
Gerry  Freche 


For  rates  and 
information  on 
advertising  in  the 
Boston  Symphony, 
Boston  Pops, 
and 

Tanglewood  program  books 
please  contact: 

STEVE  GANAK  AD  REPS 
51  CHURCH  STREET 
BOSTON,  MASS.  02116 


w 


(617)-542-6913 


e  put  nursing  care  in 
the  proper  environment. 


When  visiting  the  Milton  Health  Care 
Facility,  you  experience  an  elegant 
atmosphere  of  residents  enjoying 
gourmet  meals  in  the  gracious  18th 
century  dining  room,  socializing  in  the 
Greenhouse  Tavern,  or  relaxing  in  the 
charming  ice  cream  parlour  or  movie 
theatre. 

More  important,  is  the  dedicated 
staff  of  health  care  profes- 
sionals providing  traditional 
skilled  nursing  care,  com- 
bined with  individual 


The 


Milton 


rehabilitative  programs,  organized 
activities  as  well  as  social  services. 
This  individual  quality  care  is  carried 
into  the  Adult  Day  Care  Program,  also 
available  at  Milton,  offering  to  its  clients 
a  complete  program  on  a  dairy  basis. 

At  Milton,  we  go  beyond  the  industry 
nursing  standards  to  provide  the 
very  best  health  care  possible. 

For  more  information,  visit 
or  call  (617)  333-0600. 


HEALTH  CARE  AND 
RETIREMENT  FACILITY 


1200  Brush  Hill  Road,  Milton,  MA  02186    A  Mayo  Health  Facility    Division  of  The  Flatley  Company 
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HP  1 M  ■•!  "  SJlSjJiS 
MASSACHUSETTS 

COUNOL 


The  following  Members  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts High  Technology  CouncQ 
support  the  BSO  through  the  BSO 
Business  &  Professional  Leadership 
Program: 


Alpha  Industries,  Inc. 
George  S.  Kariotis 

ANAl^GDEVTXESJNC. 

Ray  Stata 
The  Analytic  Sciences 
Corporation 

Arthur  Gelb 
*Augat,  Inc. 

Roger  D.  Wellington 
Barry  Wright  Corporation 

Ralph  Z.  Sorenson 
*Bolt  Beranek  and  Newman  Inc. 

Stephen  Levy 
Computervision  Corporation 

Martin  Allen 
*Cullinet  Software,  Inc. 

John  J.  Cullinane 

DIGITAL  EQUIPMENT 
CORPORATION 
Kenneth  H.  Olsen 


DYNATTOlCORPOMnON 

J. P.  Barger 
EPSCO,  Inc. 

Wayne  P.  Coffin 
Foxboro  Company 

Earle  W.  Pitt 
GCA  Corporation 

Milton  Greenberg 
GTE  ELECTRICAL 
PRODUCTS- 

Dean  T.  Langford 
*GenRad  Foundation 

Lynn  Smoker 
*Haemonetics,  Inc. 
John  F.  White 
Honeywell  Information  Systems 

Warren  G.  Sprague 
Instron  Corporation 

Harold  Hindman 
*  Arthur  D.  Little,  Inc. 
John  F.  Magee 


M/A-COM,  INC. 

VessariosG.  Chigas 
Massachusetts  High  Technology 
Council,  Inc. 

Howard  P.  Foley 
Millipore  Corporation 

Dimitri  d'Arbeloff 
PRIME  COMPUTER,  INC. 

Joe  M.  Henson 
♦Printed  Circuit  Corporation 
Peter  Sarmanian 
SofTech,  Inc. 

Justus  Lowe,  Jr. 
TERADYNE,  INC. 

Alexander  V.  d'Arbeloff 
Thermo  Electron  Corporation 

George  N.  Hatsopoulos 
Unitrode  Corporation 
George  M.  Berman 
WANG  LABORATORIES,  INC. 
An  Wang 


Handicapped  kids  have  a  lot  to  give 

and  the  Cotting  School  has  a  lot  to  give  handicapped  children. 
1.4        we  are  a  12-year  day  school  providing  quality  education, 

medical  support  services,  and  pre-vocational  training  to  physically 
handicapped  boys  and  girls.  Support  services  include  occupational, 
physical  and  speech  therapies,  counselling,  vision  and  dental 
clinics  and  fulltime  nursing  supervision.  Computer-based 
learning  programs,  summer  camping,  adapted  physical  education, 
art  music  and  training  for  independent  living  help  students  develop 
daily  living  and  social  skills  and  increased  self-esteem.  If  you 
know  a  child  we  can  help,  please  pass  the  word.  Call  or  write 
Dr.  Carl  W.  Mores,  Superintendent,  Cotting  School  for  Handicapped 
Children,  241  St.  Botolph  Street,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02115 
(617)  536-9632. 

Cotting  School  for  Handicapped  Children 

is  a  private,  non-profit  Ch.  766-approved  institution, 
supported  primarily  by  gifts,  grants,  legacies  and  bequests. 
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A  new  tradition  in  Cambridge 
salutes  the  fine  tradition  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 


♦ 


THE  RESIDENCES  AT  CHARLES  SQUARE 
Harvard  Square,  Cambridge 


86  riverview  condominium  residences 
Scheduled  for  occupancy  late  1984 
617-491-6790 
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Real  Estate  Management 

Brokerage  and  Consulting  Services 

Since  1898 


SAUNDERS  &  ASSOCIATES 

20  Park  Plaza  Boston  MA  •  02116 
(617)426-0720 


Coming  Concerts  .  .  . 


The  Atrium  cafe 

and  piano  bar 

at  the  bostonian hotel 

An  Oasis  of  Calm 

in  the  heart  of 

faneuil  hall  marketplace. 

Soft,  traditional  jazz  sounds 

from  five  in  the  afternoon. 

Seasonal  cocktails  and  wines 

by  the  glass  from  noon. 

Sidewalk  cafe. 


fe 


Wednesday,  31  October  at  7:30 

Open  Rehearsal 
Steven  Ledbetter  will  discuss  the  program 

at  6:45  in  the  Cohen  Annex. 

Thursday  4A'— 1  November,  8-9:50 
Friday  'B'— 2  November,  2-3:50 
Saturday  'B'— 3  November,  8-9:50 
Tuesday  fcC — 6  November,  8-9:50 
DAVID  ZINMAN  conducting 

Pone  Avanti! 

Mendelssohn  Piano  Concerto  No.  1 

MURRAY  PERAHIA,  piano 

Elgar  Falstaff,  Symphonic 

study 

Thursday  '10'— 8  November,  8-9:50 
Friday  'A'— 9  November,  2-3:50 
Saturday  'A'— 10  November,  8-9:50 
YOEL  LEVI  conducting 

Mozart  Symphony  No.  29 

Bruckner  Symphony  No.  3 

Thursday  'A' — Wednesday,  21  November,  8-10 
Friday  'B'— 23  November,  2-4 
Saturday  'B'— 24  November,  8-10 
Tuesday  'B'— 27  November,  8-10 

SEIJI  OZAWA  conducting 

Haydn  Symphony  No.  7,  Noon 

Takemitsu  Concerto  for  Guitar  and 

Orchestra 
(U.S.  premiere) 

MANUEL  BARRUECO,  guitar 

Tchaikovsky  Symphony  No.  2, 

Little  Russian 

Wednesday,  28  November  at  7:30 

Open  Rehearsal 
Marc  Mandel  will  discuss  the  program 

at  6:45  in  the  Cohen  Annex. 
Thursday  'C— 29  November,  8-9:40 
Friday  'A'— 30  November,  2-3:40 
Saturday  'A'— 1  December,  8-9:40 
SEIJI  OZAWA  conducting 
Mahler  Symphony  No.  9 

Programs  subject  to  change. 
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CAFE  AMALFI 

ITALIAN  RESTAURANT 

8-10  WESTLAND  AVENUE 
BOSTON,  MASS./ 536-6396 


We  invite  you  to  join  us  before  or 

after  Symphony  for  a  fine  dining 

experience. 

We're  so  close  you  can  almost  hear 

the  music.  I 


Lunch  -  11:30  -  3  pm 
Dinner  -  5  -11pm 

BAR  SPECIALS-^  -  6  pm 
10  - 12  pm 


SPECIAL  FUNCTIONS  and 

LARGE  GROUPS  ACCOMMODATED 

RESERVATIONS  RECOMMENDED 


Syn 


For 


tra 


MAHLER'S  SYMPHONY  #9 

with  Solti  conducting 

Chicago  Symphony  on  Digital's 

Grammy  Award  Winning  Recording. 

16.58 

Rarely  performed.  Rarely  recorded. 

GRIEG'S  ?mi  GYNT  with  Edo  De 

Waart  conducting  the  San 

Francisco  Symphony 

and  Chorus 

B.29 


Available  at  Harvard  Sauare,  M.I.T.  Student  Center,  Children's 
Medical  Center  and  One  Federal  St.,  Boston.  Coop 


HUSKIES 

Take  a  step  back  in  time  to  the 

30's  &  40's.  Enjoy  casual,  comfortable 

dining,  Fabulous  Steaks,  Homemade 

Desserts,  Novelty  Drinks  and  "The  Best 

Baby  Back  Ribs  in  Town". 

The  Unusual  Atmosphere,  convenient 

location,  between  Symphony  Hall 

and  Huntington  (B.U.)  Theatre,  has 

made  this  a  favorite  Eating  &  Drinking 

Place  for  before  and  after  the  shows. 

The  Sunday  Brunch  is  Unsurpassed. 
Full  Menu  'til  Midnight 

MC,  Visa  Accepted 

280  Huntington  Avenue 

Boston,  Mass. 

247-3978 
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Symphony  Hall  Information 


FOR  SYMPHONY  HALL  CONCERT  AND 
TICKET  INFORMATION,  call  (617)  266-1492. 
For  Boston  Symphony  concert  program  informa- 
tion, call  "CON-CERT." 

THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  performs  ten 
months  a  year,  in  Symphony  Hall  and  at  Tangle- 
wood.  For  information  about  any  of  the  orches- 
tra's activities,  please  call  Symphony  Hall,  or 
write  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Sym- 
phony Hall,  Boston,  MA  02115. 

THE  EUNICE  S.  AND  JULIAN  COHEN 

ANNEX,  adjacent  to  Symphony  Hall  on  Hunt- 
ington Avenue,  may  be  entered  by  the  Symphony 
Hall  West  Entrance  on  Huntington  Avenue. 

FOR  SYMPHONY  HALL  RENTAL  INFORMA- 
TION, call  (617)  266-1492,  or  write  the  Func- 
tion Manager,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA 
02115. 

THE  BOX  OFFICE  is  open  from  10  a.m.  until  6 
p.m.  Monday  through  Saturday;  (on  concert  eve- 
nings, it  remains  open  through  intermission  for 
BSO  events  or  just  past  starting-time  for  other 
events.  In  addition,  the  box  office  opens  Sunday 
at  1  p.m.  when  there  is  a  concert  that  afternoon 
or  evening.  Single  tickets  for  all  Boston  Sym- 
phony concerts  go  on  sale  twenty-eight  days 
before  a  given  concert  once  a  series  has  begun, 
and  phone  reservations  will  be  accepted.  For 
outside  events  at  Symphony  Hall,  tickets  will  be 
available  three  weeks  before  the  concert.  No 
phone  orders  will  be  accepted  for  these  events. 

TICKET  RESALE:  If  for  some  reason  you  are 
unable  to  attend  a  Boston  Symphony  concert  for 
which  you  hold  a  ticket,  you  may  make  your 
ticket  available  for  resale  by  calling  the  switch- 
board. This  helps  bring  needed  revenue  to  the 
orchestra  and  makes  your  seat  available  to  some- 
one who  wants  to  attend  the  concert.  A  mailed 
receipt  will  acknowledge  your  tax-deductible 
contribution. 

RUSH  SEATS:  There  are  a  limited  number  of 
Rush  Tickets  available  for  the  Friday-afternoon 
and  Saturday-evening  Boston  Symphony  con- 
certs (subscription  concerts  only).  The  continued 
low  price  of  the  Saturday  tickets  is  assured 
through  the  generosity  of  two  anonymous 
donors.  The  Rush  Tickets  are  sold  at  $5.00 


each,  one  to  a  customer,  at  the  Symphony  Hall- 
West  Entrance  on  Fridays  beginning  9  a.m.  and 
Saturdays  beginning  5  p.m. 

LATECOMERS  will  be  seated  by  the  ushers  dur- 
ing the  first  convenient  pause  in  the  program. 
Those  who  wish  to  leave  before  the  end  of  the 
concert  are  asked  to  do  so  between  program 
pieces  in  order  not  to  disturb  other  patrons. 

SMOKING  IS  NOT  PERMITTED  in  any  part  of 
the  Symphony  Hall  auditorium  or  in  the  sur- 
rounding corridors.  It  is  permitted  only  in  the 
Cabot-Cahners  and  Hatch  rooms,  and  in  the 
main  lobby  on  Massachusetts  Avenue. 

CAMERA  AND  RECORDING  EQUIPMENT 

may  not  be  brought  into  Symphony  Hall  during 
concerts. 

FIRST  AID  FACILITIES  for  both  men  and 
women  are  available  in  the  Cohen  Annex  near 
the  Symphony  Hall  West  Entrance  on  Hunt- 
ington Avenue.  On-call  physicians  attending  con- 
certs should  leave  their  names  and  seat  locations 
at  the  switchboard  near  the  Massachusetts  Ave- 
nue entrance. 

WHEELCHAIR  ACCESS  to  Symphony  Hall  is 
available  at  the  West  Entrance  to  the  Cohen 
Annex. 

AN  ELEVATOR  is  located  outside  the  Hatch  and 
Cabot-Cahners  rooms  on  the  Massachusetts  Ave- 
nue side  of  the  building. 


A  Boston  Tradition 

41  UNION  STREET  227-2750 
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LADIES'  ROOMS  are  located  on  the  orchestra 
level,  audience-left,  at  the  stage  end  of  the  hall, 
and  on  the  first-balcony  level,  audience-right, 
outside  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room  near  the 
elevator. 

MEN'S  ROOMS  are  located  on  the  orchestra 
level,  audience-right,  outside  the  Hatch  Room 
near  the  elevator,  and  on  the  first-balcony  level, 
audience-left,  outside  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room 
near  the  coatroom. 

COATROOMS  are  located  on  the  orchestra  and 
first-balcony  levels,  audience-left,  outside  the 
Hatch  and  Cabot-Cahners  rooms.  The  BSO  is  not 
responsible  for  personal  apparel  or  other  prop- 
erty of  patrons. 

LOUNGES  AND  BAR  SERVICE:  There  are  two 
lounges  in  Symphony  Hall.  The  Hatch  Room  on 
the  orchestra  level  and  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room 
on  the  first-balcony  level  serve  drinks  starting 
one  hour  before  each  performance.  For  the  Fri- 
day-afternoon concerts,  both  rooms  open  at 
12:15,  with  sandwiches  available  until  concert 
time. 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  BROADCASTS:  Con- 
certs of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  are 
heard  by  delayed  broadcast  in  many  parts  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  as  well  as  interna- 
tionally, through  the  Boston  Symphony  Tran- 
scription Trust.  In  addition,  Friday- afternoon 


concerts  are  broadcast  live  by  the  following  FM 
stations:  WGBH  (Boston  89.7),  WFCR  (Amherst 
88.5),  and  WAMC  (Albany  90.3);  in  Maine  by 
WMED  (Calais  89.7),  WMEA  (Portland  90.1), 
WMEH  (Bangor  90.9),  WMEW  (Waterville 
91.3),  and  WMEM  (Presque  Isle  106.1);  and  in 
Connecticut  by  WMNR  (Monroe  88.1),  WNPR 
(Norwich  89.1),  WPKT  (Hartford  90.5),  and 
WSLX  (New  Canaan  91.9).  Live  Saturday- 
evening  broadcasts  are  carried  by  WGBH  and 
WCRB  (Boston  102.5).  If  Boston  Symphony 
concerts  are  not  heard  regularly  in  your  home 
area  and  you  would  like  them  to  be,  please  call 
WCRB  Productions  at  (617)  893-7080.  WCRB 
will  be  glad  to  work  with  you  and  try  to  get  the 
BSO  on  the  air  in  your  area. 

BSO  FRIENDS:  The  Friends  are  annual  donors 
to  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  Friends 
receive  BSO,  the  orchestra's  newsletter,  as  well 
as  priority  ticket  information  and  other  benefits 
depending  on  their  level  of  giving.  For  informa- 
tion, please  call  the  Development  Office  at  Sym- 
phony Hall  weekdays  between  9  and  5.  If  you 
are  already  a  Friend  and  you  have  changed  your 
address,  please  send  your  new  address  with  your 
newsletter  label  to  the  Development  Office, 
Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA  02115.  Including 
the  mailing  label  will  assure  a  quick  and  accurate 
change  of  address  in  our  files. 


Special  pre-theatre  dinner  available 


UattrSji 


Continental  Cuisine 

on  the  Charles 

10  Emerson  Place     Boston 


742-5480 
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SINCE  1792,  FAMILIES  HAVE  PUT  THEIR 

it  If  Si     IN          Thrift  and  foresight  have  been  bringing  families  to  State 
m^a^mm  Street  for  generations. 

§  §  J%|  E  Our  services  are  sought  out  because  we  are  more  than  a 

C¥DEE¥  discreet  and  attentive  trustee.  We  also  provide  particularly 

)  |  KBK  ■•         well-informed  investment  management. 

Whether  your  objective  is  the  education  of  your  children, 
a  secure  retirement,  or  preservation  of  capital,  we  will  work 
closely  with  you  and  your  lawyer  to  devise  a  suitable  trust. 

Naturally,  you  are  welcome  to  participate  in  all  decisions, 
or  you  may  choose  to  leave  matters  in  our  care.  Whichever 
you  decide,  you  will  be  kept  regularly  apprised  of  the  pro- 
gress of  your  account. 

We  invite  you  to  put  your  trust  in  us. 
Call  S.  Walker  Merrill,  Jr.,  Senior  Vice  President, 
Investment  Management.  (617)  786-3279. 

State  Street  Bank  and  Trust  Company.  Quality  since  1792. 


9  StateStreet 


State  Street  Bank  and  Trust  Company,  wholly-owned  subsidiary  of  State  Street  Boston  Corporation.  225  Franklin  Street, 
Boston,  MA  02101.  Offices  in  Boston,  New  York,  San  Francisco,  London,  Munich,  Hong  Kong,  Singapore. 
Member  FDIC.  ©  Copyright  State  Street  Boston  Corporation  1983. 
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REMY  MARTIN  COGNAC 


EXCLUSIVELY  FINE  CHAMPAGNE  COGNAC 

Imported  By  Remy  Martin  Amerique.  Inc  .  N.Y .  NY  80  Proe; 


Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 
One  Hundred  and  Fourth  Season,  1984-85 
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Mrs.  Stephen  V.C.  Morris 

David  R.  Pokross 


Officers  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Association  of  Volunteers 


Mrs.  Michael  H.  Davis 

President 


Mrs.  Hart  D.  Leavitt 
Executive  I  ice-President 

Mrs.  Barbara  W.  Steiner 

Secretary 


Mrs.  Carl  Koch 

Treasurer 

Mrs.  August  R.  Meyer 
Nominating  Chairman 


Vice-Presidents 


Mrs.  Gilman  W.  Conant,  Regions 

Phyllis  Dohanian,  Fundraising  Projects 

Mrs.  R.  Douglas  Hall  III, 

Development  Services 

Mrs.  Craig  W.  Fischer,  Tanglewood 


Mary  R  Hayes,  Membership 

Mrs.  Hiroshi  Nishino,  Youth  Activities 

Mrs.  Wilbert  R.  Sanger,  Membership 

Mrs.  Mark  Selkowitz,  Tanglewood 

Mark  Tishler,  Public  Relations 


Mrs.  Roman  W.  DeSanctis 

Mrs.  Russell  J.  Goodnow,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Baron  M.  Hartley 


Chairmen  of  Regions 

Mrs.  Charles  Hubbard 
Mrs.  Herbert  S.  Judd,  Jr. 
Mrs.  Robert  B.  Newman 


Mrs.  Frank  E.  Remick 

John  H.  Stookey 
Mrs.  Arthur  I.  Strang 


The  impeccably  made  salad  is  of  equal 
importance  to  me  as  the  impeaxMy  made  bed. 


COPLEY  PLAZ 

The  Grande  Dame  of  Boston. 


Operated  by  Hotels  of  Distinction,  Inc.,  Copley  Square,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02116. 
Reservations:  toll  free,  800-225-7654,  or  your  agent. 


Live  in  a  Place  as  Special 
As  Harvard  Square  Itself. 


University  Green,  a  new  residential 
community,  beckons  you  to  share  the 
vitality  of  Harvard  Square.  Echoing 
the  classic  design  of  Harvard  College, 
University  Green  is  a  handsome 
blend  of  traditional  materials  and 
contemporary  finishes.  A  19th 
century  village  with  gardens  forms  an 
imaginative  entryway  to  these  54 
extraordinary  homes. 

Spacious  homes,  ranging  from  688  to 
2500  sq.  ft.,  feature  large  private 
outdoor  terraces.  Many  choices  for 


decorating  interiors  await  the  early 
purchaser,  who  may  choose  a 
fireplace  from  among  the  special 
options.  Prices  range  from  $230,000 
to  $670,000. 

Available  units  are  limited  so  please 
contact  marketing  director  Nancy 
Chadbourne  at  492-6003  to  arrange 
to  visit  our  decorated  model. 

University  Green.  Sharing  the  magic 
of  Harvard  Square. 


A  development  of  Hines  Industrial 
Marketed  by  On-Site  Dynamics 


BSO 


New  Orchestra  Faces 

Three  new  members  have  joined  the  ranks  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  this  season.  Born  in 
Manitoba,  Canada,  concertmaster  Malcolm  Lowe 
comes  to  Boston  as  former  concertmaster  of  the 
Orchestre  Symphonique  de  Quebec;  in  1980  he 
won  the  audition  to  become  concertmaster  of  the 
Toronto  Symphony  but  chose  to  remain  in 
Quebec.  Mr.  Lowe  was  a  top  prize  winner  in  the 
Montreal  International  Violin  Competition  in 
1979,  and  he  has  performed  with  all  of  the  major 
Canadian  orchestras.  As  first  violinist  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  he  will  also  per- 
form with  the  Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Play- 
ers and  be  a  faculty  member  at  the  Tanglewoood 
Music  Center. 

Thomas  Martin  is  the  BSO's  new  second  clar- 
inetist, replacing  Pasquale  Cardillo,  who  retired 
following  the  Tangle  wood  season.  Mr.  Martin  was 
educated  at  the  Eastman  School  of  Music;  his 
teachers  included  D.  Stanley  Hasty  at  Eastman, 
Guy  Deplus  of  the  Paris  Conservatory,  and  BSO 
E-flat  clarinetist  Peter  Hadcock.  He  was  prin- 
cipal clarinetist  of  the  Alabama  Symphony  and 
co-principal  clarinetist  with  numerous  other 
orchestras,  including  the  Colorado  Philharmonic 
and  the  Heidelberg  Festival  Opera  Orchestra  in 
West  Germany. 

Horn  player  Jonathan  Menkis  studied  at 
Ithaca  College  in  Ithaca,  New  York,  and  comes 
to  the  Boston  Symphony  with  previous  experi- 
ence in  the  New  Orleans  Philharmonic,  Sacra- 
mento Symphony,  Colorado  Philharmonic,  and 
several  other  orchestras.  He  has  been  a  concerto 
competition  winner  on  two  occasions,  and  he  has 
been  an  extra  player  with  both  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony and  the  Boston  Pops. 

Born  in  Montreal,  Canada,  trumpeter  Peter 
Chapman  received  his  bachelor's  and  master's 
degrees  from  Boston  University  and  first  per- 
formed with  the  BSO  while  a  student  at  BU  in 
1966.  Already  a  member  of  the  Boston  Pops 
Orchestra  and  principal  trumpet  of  the  Boston 
Pops  Esplanade  Orchestra,  he  was  appointed  to 


the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  this  past  sum- 
mer. Mr.  Chapman  teaches  at  Boston  University 
and  at  the  Boston  Conservatory  of  Music. 

Attention  Subscribers! 

Actress  Meryl  Streep  has  had  to  cancel  her 
appearances  as  Joan  of  Arc  in  Arthur  Honeg- 
ger's  Jeanne  a" Arc  au  bucher  this  December; 
a  replacement  will  be  announced  shortly. 
Ms.  Streep  recently  accepted  an  offer  to  star  in 
the  movie  "Plenty,"  and  her  filming  schedule  at 
various  locations  abroad  will  make  it  imposssible 
for  her  to  appear  with  the  orchestra  as  originally 
scheduled. 

WGBH  Intermission  Features  on  the  Air 

WGBH  radio  personality  Ron  Delia  Chiesa  con- 
ducts interviews  with  Boston  Symphony  staff  and 
orchestra  members  throughout  the  1984-85  sea- 
son. These  interviews  are  aired  as  intermission 
features  during  the  Friday-afternoon  and 
Saturday-night  BSO  concerts  broadcast  live  by 
WGBH-FM-89.7.  Coming  up:  BSO  Volunteer 
Association  Vice-President  Mark  Tishler  on 
2  and  3  November;  BSO  Youth  Activities  Admin- 
istrator Anita  Kurland  on  9  and  10  November; 
and  Youth  Concerts  Artistic  Director  and  Pops 
Associate  Conductor  Harry  Ellis  Dickson  on  23 
and  24  November. 

BSO  Guests  on 
"Morning  Pro  Musica" 

Robert  L.  Lurtsema's  interviews  with  BSO  guest 
artists  continue  this  year  on  WGBH-FM-89.7's 
Morning  Pro  Musica.  Coming  up:  guest  con- 
ductor David  Zinman  on  Thursday,  1  November 
at  11;  guest  conductor  Yoel  Levi  on  Monday, 
5  November  at  11;  and  guitarist  Manuel 
Barrueco  on  Monday,  26  November  at  11. 

With  Thanks 

We  wish  to  give  special  thanks  to  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Arts  and  the  Massachusetts 
Council  on  the  Arts  and  Humanities  for  their 
continued  support  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra. 
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Inside 


Stories 
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Music  America    host    Ron    Delia    Chiesa    takes    you  "Inside  the  BSO"  - 


a  series  of  special  intermission  features  with  members  of  the  Boston 


Symphony  Orchestra  and  the  people  behind  the  scenes  at  Symphony  Hall. 


Inside  the  BSO 


Fridays  at  2pm 


Saturdays  at  8pm 


WGBH89.7FM 


BSO  Members  in  Concert 

BSO  principal  oboe  Ralph  Gomberg  will  appear 
in  recital  with  harpsichordist  Mark  Kroll  on  Fri- 
day, 2  November  at  8  p.m.  at  St.  John's  Church, 
59  Devens  Street  in  Charlestown.  The  program 
will  include  sonatas  of  Telemann,  Handel,  and 
Vivaldi.  Tickets  benefiting  the  Charlestown  Pres- 
ervation Society  are  $7  by  mail  from  C.P.S.,  Box 
201,  Charlestown,  MA  02129,  or  at  the  door.  For 
further  information,  please  call  241-7848  or, 
evenings,  241-8185. 

BSO  cellist  Ronald  Feldman  leads  the  Mystic 
Valley  Orchestra,  of  which  he  is  music  director, 
in  a  program  including  the  Mendelssohn  Wed- 
ding March,  Mozart's  Sinfonia  concertante  in 
E-flat  for  violin  and  viola,  K.364,  and  the 
Dvorak  Symphony  No.  8.  Soloists  in  the  Mozart 
are  BSO  violinist  Jennie  Shames  and  BSO  assis- 
tant principal  violist  Patricia  McCarty.  There  will 
be  two  performances:  on  Sunday,  11  November 
at  3  p.m.  at  Dwight  Hall,  100  State  Street, 
Framingham  College,  and  on  Saturday,  17 
November  at  8  p.m.  at  Cary  Hall,  1605  Massa- 
chusetts Avenue  in  Lexington.  For  ticket  infor- 
mation, please  call  924-4939. 

BSO  violinist  Max  Hobart,  who  is  music 
director  and  conductor  of  the  Civic  Symphony 
Orchestra  of  Boston,  leads  that  orchestra  in  a 
gala  Pops  concert  at  the  Royal  Sonesta  Hotel 
Ballroom  in  Cambridge  on  Friday,  2  November 
at  8:30  p.m.  The  program  includes  music  of 
Offenbach,  Copland,  and  Bizet,  and  waltzes  by 
Johann  Strauss.  Table  seats  at  $15  include  des- 
sert and  champagne.  For  information  or  reserva- 
tions, call  (617)  326-8483. 

The  Melisande  Trio — BSO  flutist  Fenwick 
Smith,  BSO  principal  violist  Burton  Fine,  and 
harpist  Susan  Miron — will  perform  at  the  Clifton 
Lutheran  Church  in  Marblehead,  150  Humphrey 
Street,  on  Sunday  afternoon,  4  November  at 
4  p.m.  The  program  includes  music  of  Eccles, 
Debussy,  Faure,  Rameau,  and  Ravel;  admission 
is  free,  courtesy  of  the  Peter  Stengel  Fund.  For 
further  information,  please  call  1-631-4379. 

BSO  violinist  Ronald  Knudsen,  the  music 
director  and  conductor  of  the  Newton  Symphony 
Orchestra,  leads  the  orchestra  in  its  opening 
concert  this  season  on  Sunday,  11  November  at 
8  p.m.  at  Aquinas  Junior  College  in  Newton.  BSO 
principal  horn  Charles  Kavalovski  will  perform 
the  Strauss  Horn  Concerto  No.  1;  also  on  the 
program  are  Beethoven's  Consecration  of  the 


House  Overture  and  Tchaikovsky's  Fourth  Sym- 
phony. For  information  and  reservations,  call 
965-2555  or  332-7495. 

This  season's  first  performance  by  the  con- 
temporary music  ensemble  Collage — whose 
membership  includes  several  BSO  players  in 
addition  to  its  founder  and  co-artistic  director, 
BSO  percussionist  Frank  Epstein — will  take 
place  Monday,  19  November  at  8  p.m.  at 
Sanders  Theatre  in  Cambridge.  Co-artistic 
director  John  Harbison  will  conduct  a  program  of 
music  by  Alvin  Singleton,  Robert  Helps,  Har- 
bison, Frederick  Rzewski,  and  Donald  Sur,  with 
soprano  Susan  Larson.  For  information  regarding 
subscriptions  or  single  tickets,  call  437-0231. 

Art  Exhibits  in  the 
Cabot-Cahners  Room 

Once  again  this  year,  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  is  pleased  to  announce  that  a  variety 
of  Boston-area  galleries,  museums,  schools,  and 
non-profit  artists'  organizations  will  display  their 
work  in  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room  on  the  first- 
balcony  level  of  Symphony  Hall.  During  the  first 
months  of  the  season,  the  following  organizations 
will  be  represented:  Kezar  Gallery  (8  October- 
5  November);  Thomas  Segal  Gallery  (5  Novem- 
ber-3  December);  Clark  Gallery  of  Lincoln 
(3  December-2  January). 


Real  Estate  Management 

Brokerage  and  Consulting  Services 

Since  1898 


SAUNDERS  &  ASSOCIATES 

20  Park  Plaza  Boston  MA  •  02116 
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Seiji  Ozawa 


The  1984-85  season  is  Seiji  Ozawa's  twelfth 
as  music  director  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra.  In  the  fall  of  1973  he  became  the 
orchestra's  thirteenth  music  director  since  it 
was  founded  in  1881. 

Born  in  1935  in  Shenyang,  China,  to 
Japanese  parents,  Mr.  Ozawa  studied  both 
Western  and  Oriental  music  as  a  child  and 
later  graduated  from  Tokyo's  Toho  School  of 
Music  with  first  prizes  in  composition  and  con- 
ducting. In  the  fall  of  1959  he  won  first  prize 
at  the  International  Competition  of  Orchestra 
Conductors,  Besancon,  France.  Charles 
Munch,  then  music  director  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  and  a  judge  at  the  competition, 
invited  him  to  Tangle  wood,  where  in  1960  he 
won  the  Koussevitzky  Prize  for  outstanding 
student  conductor,  the  highest  honor  awarded 
by  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  (now  the 
Tanglewood  Music  Center). 

While  working  with  Herbert  von  Karajan  in 
West  Berlin,  Mr.  Ozawa  came  to  the  attention 
of  Leonard  Bernstein,  whom  he  accompanied 
on  the  New  York  Philharmonic's  spring  1961 


Japan  tour,  and  he  was  made  an  assistant 
conductor  of  that  orchestra  for  the  1961-62 
season.  His  first  professional  concert 
appearance  in  North  America  came  in  Janu- 
ary 1962  with  the  San  Francisco  Symphony 
Orchestra.  He  was  music  director  of  the 
Chicago  Symphony's  Ravinia  Festival  for  five 
summers  beginning  in  1964,  and  music 
director  for  four  seasons  of  the  Toronto  Sym- 
phony Orchestra,  a  post  he  relinquished  at  the 
end  of  the  1968-69  season. 

Seiji  Ozawa  first  conducted  the  Boston  Sym 
phony  in  Symphony  Hall  in  January  1968;  he 
had  previously  appeared  with  the  orchestra  foi 
four  summers  at  Tanglewood,  where  he 
became  an  artistic  director  in  1970.  In 
December  1970  he  began  his  inaugural  season 
as  conductor  and  music  director  of  the  San 
Francisco  Symphony  Orchestra.  The  music 
directorship  of  the  Boston  Symphony  followed 
in  1973,  and  Mr.  Ozawa  resigned  his  San 
Francisco  position  in  the  spring  of  1976,  serv- 
ing as  music  advisor  there  for  the  1976-77 
season. 


As  music  director  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra,  Mr.  Ozawa  has  strengthened  the 
orchestra's  reputation  internationally  as  well 
as  at  home,  beginning  with  concerts  on  the 
BSO's  1976  European  tour  and,  in  March 
1978,  on  a  nine-city  tour  of  Japan.  At  the 
invitation  of  the  Chinese  government,  Mr. 
Ozawa  then  spent  a  week  working  with  the 
Peking  Central  Philharmonic  Orchestra;  a 
year  later,  in  March  1979,  he  returned  to 
China  with  the  entire  Boston  Symphony  for 
a  significant  musical  and  cultural  exchange 
entailing  coaching,  study,  and  discussion  ses- 
sions with  Chinese  musicians,  as  well  as  con- 
cert performances.  Also  in  1979,  Mr.  Ozawa 
led  the  orchestra  on  its  first  tour  devoted 
exclusively  to  appearances  at  the  major  music 
festivals  of  Europe.  Seiji  Ozawa  and  the  Boston 
Symphony  celebrated  the  orchestra's  one- 
hundredth  birthday  with  a  fourteen-city  Amer- 
ican tour  in  March  1981  and  an  international 
tour  to  Japan,  France,  Germany,  Austria,  and 
England  in  October/ November  that  same 
year.  Most  recently,  in  August/September 
1984,  Mr.  Ozawa  led  the  orchestra  in  a  two- 
and-one-half-week,  eleven-concert  tour  which 
included  appearances  at  the  music  festivals  of 
Edinburgh,  London,  Salzburg,  Lucerne,  and 
Berlin,  as  well  as  performances  in  Munich, 
Hamburg,  and  Amsterdam. 

Mr.  Ozawa  pursues  an  active  international 
career.  He  appears  regularly  with  the  Berlin 
Philharmonic,  the  Orchestre  de  Paris,  the 
French  National  Radio  Orchestra,  the  Vienna 
Philharmonic,  the  Philharmonia  of  London, 
and  the  New  Japan  Philharmonic.  His  operatic 
credits  include  Salzburg,  London's  Royal 
Opera  at  Covent  Garden,  La  Scala  in  Milan, 
and  the  Paris  Opera,  where  he  conducted  the 
world  premiere  of  Olivier  Messiaen's  opera 
St.  Francis  of  Assist  in  November  1983. 
Messiaen's  opera  was  subsequently  awarded 


the  Grand  Prix  de  la  Critique  1984  in  the 
category  of  French  world  premieres. 

Mr.  Ozawa  has  won  an  Emmy  for  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's  "Evening  at 
Symphony"  television  series.  His  award- 
winning  recordings  include  Berlioz's  Romeo  et 
Juliette,  Schoenberg's  Gurrelieder,  and  the 
Berg  and  Stravinsky  violin  concertos  with 
Itzhak  Perlman.  Other  recordings  with  the 
orchestra  include,  for  Philips,  Richard 
Strauss's  Also  sprach  Zarathustra  and  Ein 
Heldenleben,  Stravinsky's  Le  Sacre  du 
printemps,  Hoist's  The  Planets,  and  Mahler's 
Symphony  No.  8,  the  Symphony  of  a  Thou- 
sand. For  CBS,  he  has  recorded  music  of 
Ravel,  Berlioz,  and  Debussy  with  mezzo- 
soprano  Frederica  von  Stade  and  the  Men- 
delssohn Violin  Concerto  with  Isaac  Stern;  in 
addition,  he  has  recorded  the  Schoenberg/ 
Monn  Cello  Concerto  and  Strauss's  Don  Qui- 
xote with  cellist  Yo-Yo  Ma  for  future  release. 
For  Telarc,  he  has  recorded  the  complete 
cycle  of  Beethoven  piano  concertos  and  the 
Choral  Fantasy  with  Rudolf  Serkin.  Mr.  Ozawa 
and  the  orchestra  have  recorded  five  of  the 
works  commissioned  by  the  BSO  for  its  cen- 
tennial: Roger  Sessions's  Pulitzer  Prize- 
winning  Concerto  for  Orchestra  and  Andrzej 
Panufnik's  Sinfonia  Votiva  are  available  on 
Hyperion;  Peter  Lieberson's  Piano  Concerto 
with  soloist  Peter  Serkin,  John  Harbison's 
Symphony  No.  1,  and  Oily  Wilson's  Sinfonia 
have  been  taped  for  New  World  records.  For 
Angel/EMI,  he  and  the  orchestra  have 
recorded  Stravinsky's  Firebird  and,  with  so- 
loist Itzhak  Perlman,  the  violin  concertos  of 
Earl  Kim  and  Robert  Starer.  Mr.  Ozawa  holds 
honorary  Doctor  of  Music  degrees  from  the 
University  of  Massachusetts,  the  New  England 
Conservatory  of  Music,  and  Wheaton  College 
in  Norton,  Massachusetts. 
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Music  Directorship  endowed  by 
John  Moors  Cabot 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY 

ORCHESTRA 

1984/85 

First  Violins 

Malcolm  Lowe 
Concertmaster 
Charles  Munch  chair 

Emanuel  Borok 
Assistant  Concertmaster 
Helen  Horner  Mclntyre  chair 

Max  Hobart 

Robert  L.  Beal,  and 

Enid  and  Bruce  A.  Beal  chair 

Cecylia  Arzewski 
Edward  and  Bertha  C.  Rose  chair 

Bo  Youp  Hwang 

John  and  Dorothy  Wilson  chair 
Max  Winder 
Harry  Dickson 

Forrest  Foster  Collier  chair 

Gottfried  Wilfinger 
Fredy  Ostrovsky 
Leo  Panasevich 

Carolyn  and  George  Rowland  chair 

Sheldon  Rotenberg 
Muriel  C.  Kasdon  and 
Marjorie  C.  Paley  chair 

Alfred  Schneider 

Raymond  Sird 

Ikuko  Mizuno 

Amnon  Levy 

Second  Violins 

Marylou  Speaker  Churchill 

Fahnestock  chair 
Vyacheslav  Uritsky 
Charlotte  and  Irving  W.  Rabb  chair 

Ronald  Knudsen 
Joseph  McGauley 
Leonard  Moss 
Laszlo  Nagy 

*  Michael  Vitale 

*  Harvey  Seigel 

*  Jerome  Rosen 

*  Sheila  Fiekowsky 

*  Gerald  Elias 

*  Ronan  Lefkowitz 

*  Nancy  Bracken 

*  Joel  Smirnoff 

*  Jennie  Shames 

*  Nisanne  Lowe 

*  Aza  Raykhtsaum 

*  Nancy  Mathis  DiNovo 

*  Participating  in  a  system  of  rotated 
seating  within  each  string  section. 


Violas 

Burton  Fine 

Charles  S.  Dana  chair 

Patricia  McCarty 

Anne  Stoneman  chair 

Ronald  Wilkison 
Robert  Barnes 
Jerome  Lipson 
Bernard  Kadinoff 
Joseph  Pietropaolo 
Michael  Zaretsky 
Marc  Jeanneret 
Betty  Benthin 

*  Lila  Brown 

*  Mark  Ludwig 

Cellos 

Jules  Eskin 
Philip  R.  Allen  chair 

Martha  Babcock 

Vernon  and  Marion  Alden  chair 

Mischa  Nieland 

Esther  S.  and  Joseph  M.  Shapiro  chair 

Jerome  Patterson 

*  Robert  Ripley 
Luis  Leguia 
Carol  Procter 
Ronald  Feldman 

*  Joel  Moerschel 

*  Jonathan  Miller 

*  Sato  Knudsen 

Basses 

Edwin  Barker 

Harold  D.  Hodgkinson  chair 

Lawrence  Wolfe 

Maria  Stata  chair 
Joseph  Hearne 
Bela  Wurtzler 
Leslie  Martin 
John  Salkowski 
John  Barwicki 

*  Robert  Olson 

*  James  Orleans 

Flutes 

Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer 

Walter  Piston  chair 

Fenwick  Smith 

Myra  and  Robert  Kraft  chair 

Leone  Buyse 

Piccolo 

Lois  Schaefer 

Evelyn  and  C.  Charles  Marran  chair 

Oboes 

Ralph  Gomberg 

Mildred  B.  Remis  chair 

Wayne  Rapier 
Alfred  Genovese 

English  Horn 

Laurence  Thorstenberg 

Phyllis  Knight  Beranek  chair 

Clarinets 

Harold  Wright 

Ann  S.M.  Banks  chair 


Thomas  Martin 
Peter  Hadcock 

E-jlat  Clarinet 

Bass  Clarinet 

Craig  Nordstrom 

Bassoons 

Sherman  Walt 
Edward  A.  Taft  chair 

Roland  Small 

Matthew  Ruggiero 

Contrabassoon 

Richard  Plaster 

Horns 

Charles  Kavalovski 

Helen  SagoffSlosberg  chair 
Richard  Sebring 
Daniel  Katzen 
Jay  Wadenpfuhl 
Richard  Mackey 
Jonathan  Menkis 

Trumpets 

Charles  Schlueter 

Roger  Louis  Voisin  chair 
Andre  Come 
Charles  Daval 
Peter  Chapman 

Trombones 

Ronald  Barron 

J. P.  and  Mary  B.  Barge r  chair 
Norman  Bolter 
Gordon  Hallberg 

Tuba 

Chester  Schmitz 
Margaret  and  William  C. 
Rousseau  chair 

Timpani 

Everett  Firth 

Sylvia  Shippen  Wells  chair 

Percussion 

Charles  Smith 

Arthur  Press 

Assistant  Timpanist 

Thomas  Gauger 
Frank  Epstein 

Harp 

Ann  Hobson  Pilot 

Willona  Henderson  Sinclair  chair 

Personnel  Managers 

William  Moyer 
Harry  Shapiro 

Librarians 

William  Shisler 
James  Harper 

Stage  Manager 

Position  endowed  by 
Angelica  Lloyd  Clagett 

Alfred  Robison 

Stage  Coordinator 

Cleveland  Morrison 
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How  to  conduct  yourself 
on  Friday  night. 

Aficionados  of  classical  music  can  enjoy 

the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  every  Friday  night 

at  9  o'clock  on  WCRB 102. 5  FM.  Sponsored 

in  part  by  Honeywell. 

Honeywell 
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A  Brief  History  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 


For  many  years,  philanthropist,  Civil  War 
veteran,  and  amateur  musician  Henry  Lee 
Higginson  dreamed  of  founding  a  great  and 
permanent  orchestra  in  his  home  town  of 
Boston.  His  vision  approached  reality  in  the 
spring  of  1881,  and  on  22  October  that  year 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's  inaugural 
concert  took  place  under  the  direction  of  con- 
ductor Georg  Henschel.  For  nearly  twenty 
years,  symphony  concerts  were  held  in  the  old 
Boston  Music  Hall;  Symphony  Hall,  the 
orchestra's  present  home,  and  one  of  the 
world's  most  highly  regarded  concert  halls, 
was  opened  in  1900.  Henschel  was  succeeded 
by  a  series  of  German-born  and  -trained  con- 
ductors— Wilhelm  Gericke,  Arthur  Nikisch, 
Emil  Paur,  and  Max  Fiedler — culminating  in 
the  appointment  of  the  legendary  Karl  Muck, 
who  served  two  tenures  as  music  director, 
1906-08  and  1912-18.  Meanwhile,  in  July 
1885,  the  musicians  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
had  given  their  first  ''Promenade"  concert, 
offering  both  music  and  refreshments,  and 


fulfilling  Major  Higginson's  wish  to  give 
"concerts  of  a  lighter  kind  of  music."  These 
concerts,  soon  to  be  given  in  the  springtime 
and  renamed  first  "Popular"  and  then 
"Pops,"  fast  became  a  tradition. 

During  the  orchestra's  first  decades,  there 
were  striking  moves  toward  expansion.  In 
1915,  the  orchestra  made  its  first  transconti- 
nental trip,  playing  thirteen  concerts  at  the 
Panama-Pacific  Exposition  in  San  Francisco. 
Recording,  begun  with  RCA  in  the  pioneering 
days  of  1917,  continued  with  increasing  fre- 
quency, as  did  radio  broadcasts  of  concerts. 
The  character  of  the  Boston  Symphony  was 
greatly  changed  in  1918,  when  Henri  Rabaud 
was  engaged  as  conductor;  he  was  succeeded 
the  following  season  by  Pierre  Monteux.  These 
appointments  marked  the  beginning  of  a 
French-oriented  tradition  which  would  be 
maintained,  even  during  the  Russian-born 
Serge  Koussevitzky's  time,  with  the  employ- 
ment of  many  French-trained  musicians. 


The  first  photograph,  actually  a  collage,  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  under  Georg 
Henschel,  taken  1882 
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Henry  Lee  Higginson 


Georg  Henschel 


The  Koussevitzky  era  began  in  1924.  His 
extraordinary  musicianship  and  electric  per- 
sonality proved  so  enduring  that  he  served  ar 
unprecedented  term  of  twenty-five  years.  In 
1936,  Koussevitzky  led  the  orchestra's  first 
concerts  in  the  Berkshires,  and  a  year  later  h 
and  the  players  took  up  annual  summer  resi- 
dence at  Tanglewood.  Koussevitzky  passion- 
ately shared  Major  Higginson's  dream  of  "a 
good  honest  school  for  musicians,"  and  in 
1940  that  dream  was  realized  with  the  found- 
ing at  Tanglewood  of  the  Berkshire  Music 
Center,  a  unique  summer  music  academy  for 
young  artists.  To  broaden  public  awareness  ol 
the  Music  Center's  activities  at  Tanglewood, 
the  Berkshire  Music  Center  will  be  known  as 
the  Tanglewood  Music  Center  beginning  with 
the  1985  session. 

Expansion  continued  in  other  areas  as  well 
In  1929  the  free  Esplanade  concerts  on  the 
Charles  River  in  Boston  were  inaugurated  by 
Arthur  Fiedler,  who  had  been  a  member  of  th< 
orchestra  since  1915  and  who  in  1930  becam< 
the  eighteenth  conductor  of  the  Boston  Pops, 
post  he  would  hold  for  half  a  century,  to  be 
succeeded  by  John  Williams  in  1980.  The 
Boston  Pops  will  celebrate  its  hundredth  birth 
day  in  1985  under  Mr.  Williams's  baton. 

Charles  Munch  followed  Koussevitzky  as 
music  director  in  1949.  Munch  continued 
Koussevitzky's  practice  of  supporting  contem 
porary  composers  and  introduced  much  music 
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Karl  Muck 


Pierre  Monteux 
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924, fjjjlfrom  the  French  repertory  to  this  country. 

During  his  tenure,  the  orchestra  toured  abroad 
for  the  first  time,  and  its  continuing  series  of 
Youth  Concerts  was  initiated.  Erich  Leinsdorf 
began  his  seven-year  term  as  music  director  in 
1962.  Leinsdorf  presented  numerous  pre- 
mieres, restored  many  forgotten  and  neglected 
works  to  the  repertory,  and,  like  his  two  prede- 
cessors, made  many  recordings  for  RCA;  in 
I  jaddition,  many  concerts  were  televised  under 
!  |his  direction.  Leinsdorf  was  also  an  energetic 
director  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center,  and 
under  his  leadership  a  full-tuition  fellowship 
program  was  established.  Also  during  these 
years,  the  Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Players 
were  founded,  in  1964;  they  are  the  world's 
*  lonly  permanent  chamber  ensemble  made  up  of 
■a  major  symphony  orchestra's  principal  play- 
jers.  William  Steinberg  succeeded  Leinsdorf  in 
1969.  He  conducted  several  American  and 
world  premieres,  made  recordings  for 
Deutsche  Grammophon  and  RCA,  appeared 
regularly  on  television,  led  the  1971  European 
tour,  and  directed  concerts  on  the  east  coast, 
in  the  south,  and  in  the  mid-west. 

Seiji  Ozawa,  an  artistic  director  of  the 
Berkshire  Festival  since  1970,  became  the 
orchestra's  thirteenth  music  director  in  the  fall 
of  1973,  following  a  year  as  music  advisor. 
Now  in  his  twelfth  year  as  music  director,  Mr. 
Ozawa  has  continued  to  solidify  the  orchestra's 
reputation  at  home  and  abroad,  and  his  pro- 
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gram  of  centennial  commissions — from 
Sandor  Balassa,  Leonard  Bernstein,  John 
Corigliano,  Peter  Maxwell  Davies,  John 
Harbison,  Leon  Kirchner,  Peter  Lieberson, 
Donald  Martino,  Andrzej  Panufnik,  Roger 
Sessions,  Sir  Michael  Tippett,  and  Oily 
Wilson — on  the  occasion  of  the  orchestra's 
hundredth  birthday  has  reaffirmed  the  orches- 
tra's commitment  to  new  music.  Under  his 
direction,  the  orchestra  has  also  expanded  its 
recording  activities  to  include  releases  on  the 
Philips,  Telarc,  CBS,  Angel/EMI,  Hyperion, 
and  New  World  labels. 

From  its  earliest  days,  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  has  stood  for  imagination, 
enterprise,  and  the  highest  attainable  stan- 
dards. Today,  the  Boston  Symphony  Orches- 
tra, Inc.,  presents  more  than  250  concerts 
annually.  Attended  by  a  live  audience  of  nearly 
1.5  million,  the  orchestra's  performances  are 
heard  by  a  vast  national  and  international 
audience  through  the  media  of  radio,  tele- 
vision, and  recordings.  Its  annual  budget  has 
grown  from  Higginson's  projected  $115,000 
to  more  than  $20  million.  Its  preeminent  posi- 
tion in  the  world  of  music  is  due  not  only  to  the 
support  of  its  audiences  but  also  to  grants  from 
the  federal  and  state  governments,  and  to  the 
generosity  of  many  foundations,  businesses, 
and  individuals.  It  is  an  ensemble  that  has 
richly  fulfilled  Higginson's  vision  of  a  great 
and  permanent  orchestra  in  Boston. 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 

One  Hundred  and  Fourth  Season,  1984-85 

Thursday,  1  November  at  8 
Friday,  2  November  at  2 
Saturday,  3  November  at  8 
Tuesday,  6  November  at  8 

DAVID  ZINMAN  conducting 


PONE 


Avanti! 


MENDELSSOHN 


Piano  Concerto  No.  1  in  G  minor,  Opus  25 

Molto  allegro  con  fuoco 

Andante 

Presto — Molto  allegro  e  vivace 

MURRAY  PERAHIA 


INTERMISSION 


ELGAR 


Falstaff,  Symphonic  study,  Opus  68 


Thursday's,  Saturday's,  and  Tuesday's  concerts  will  end  about  9:50  and  Friday's  about  3:50. 
Philips,  Telarc,  CBS,  Deutsche  Grammophon,  Angel/EMI,  New  World,  Hyperion,  and  RCA  records 
Baldwin  piano 
Murray  Perahia  plays  the  Steinway  piano. 

Please  be  sure  the  electronic  signal  on  your  watch  or  pager  is  switched  off 
during  the  concert. 

The  program  books  for  the  Friday  series  are  given  in  loving  memory  of  Mrs.  Hugh  Bancroft 
by  her  daughters  Mrs.  A.  Werk  Cook  and  the  late  Mrs.  William  C.  Cox. 
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LOCATION 

The  Fairways  at  Chestnut  Hill  gives  you  downtown  Boston  from  the 
perfect  vantage  point:  within  sight  and  within  a  15-minute  drive.  Youll 
also  have  a  bricked  terrace  and  a  balcony  overlooking  a  golf  course, 
where  you  can  relax  and  look  back  on  the  day's  accomplishments. 

Sitting  pretty  is  just  one  of  the  advantages  of  owning  a  home  at 
The  Fairways.  We  invite  you  to  come  view  all  the  others. 

Two-bedroom  townhouses  with  study  from  $285,000.  Furnished  models  open  12-5 

seven  days  a  week,  or  by  appointment  From  Centre  Street  in  Newton  go  east 

on  Commonwealth  Avenue,  left  on  Hammond  Street  which  becomes  Woodchester 

Drive  which,  in  turn,  becomes  Algonquin  Road 

The  Fairways 

AT  CHESTNUT  HILL 


85  Algonquin  Road,  Newton  (617)965-8988 


Marketed  by: 


The  Condominium  Collaborative,  Inc. 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 

One  Hundred  and  Fourth  Season,  1984-85 

Thursday,  1  November  at  8 
Friday,  2  November  at  2 
Saturday,  3  November  at  8 
Tuesday,  6  November  at  8 

DAVID  ZINMAN  conducting 


The  second  conductor  for  this  week's  performances  of  Gundaris  Pone's 
Avanti!  is  JOHN  BARKER. 

Mr.  Barker  has  been  on  the  staff  of  Covent  Garden  in  London  for  ten 
years;  since  1981  he  has  been  Head  of  the  Music  Department  there,  with 
duties  as  both  an  administrator  and  a  conductor.  His  recent  work  there  has 
included  conducting  Royal  Opera  performances  of  Puccini's  Turandot  and 
Tosca.  Mr.  Barker  assisted  Sir  Colin  Davis  last  season  with  the  preparation 
for  Sir  Michael  Tippett's  The  Mask  of  Time,  a  Boston  Symphony  Orches- 
tra centennial  commission  premiered  in  April  1984.  He  is  currently  on 
leave  from  his  duties  at  Covent  Garden  to  serve  as  a  back-up  conductor 
with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  for  the  first  part  of  this  season. 
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Gundaris  Pone 

Avanti! 

Gundaris  Pone  was  born  in  Riga, 
Latvian  S.S.R.,  on  17  October  1932  and 
currently  lives  in  New  Paltz,  New  York. 
He  composed  Avanti!  in  1975;  the  work 
was  given  its  first  performance  by  the 
Hudson  Valley  Philharmonic  Orchestra 
under  the  direction  oflmre  Pallo  on 
8  November  1980.  The  present  perform- 
ances are  the  first  by  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra.  The  score  calls  for  two 
flutes  (second  doubling  piccolo),  two 
oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four 
horns,  three  trumpets,  three  trombones 
and  tuba,  a  large  percussion  ensemble 
(consisting  of  four  timpani,  four 
bongos,  four  tom-toms,  four  suspended 
cymbals,  crash  cymbals,  snare  drum, 

bass  drum,  two  tam-tams,  lastra,  wood  block,  antique  cymbals,  and  tubular  chimes), 

and  strings. 

Russian-born  Gundaris  Pone  is  now  an  award-winning  American  composer  whose  work 
is  beginning  to  be  performed  more  and  more  frequently,  especially  since  Avanti!  received 
the  first  prize  at  the  1982  Kennedy  Center  Friedheim  Awards  competition  for  new 
orchestral  compositions.  Pone's  musical  education  began  in  Europe,  where  he  first 
intended  to  become  a  concert  violinist.  After  completing  his  secondary  education,  he  came 
to  the  United  States.  He  turned  away  from  the  violin  and  toward  composition  during 
studies  at  the  University  of  Minnesota,  receiving  his  Ph.D.  in  composition  there  in  1961. 
An  active  conductor  as  well  as  a  composer,  he  has  taught  theory  and  composition  at  the 
State  University  of  New  York  at  New  Paltz  since  1963  and  is  artistic  director  of  the  Pone 
Ensemble  for  New  Music. 

Pone's  output  ranges  from  compositions  for  solo  piano  or  piano  and  voice  to  an  hour- 
long  oratorio,  Daniel  Propheta,  for  large  orchestra,  chorus,  and  three  vocal  soloists.  He 
has  written  a  substantial  number  of  chamber  works,  some  for  traditional  combinations 
(such  as  piano,  violin,  and  cello),  others  for  unique  combinations,  such  as  the  witty  and 
virtuosic  Diletti  Dialettici  ("Dialectical  Delights")  for  nine  virtuoso  instruments  that  was 
heard  in  the  1980  Festival  of  Contemporary  Music  at  Tanglewood. 

Pone  has  become  more  widely  known  in  recent  years  as  his  scores  have  won  prizes  in 
several  competitions,  guaranteeing  further  performance  and  public  attention.  In  1981,  La 
Serenissima,  subtitled  "Seven  Venetian  Portraits  for  Orchestra,"  was  awarded  the  first 
prize  in  the  City  of  Trieste  International  Competition  for  Symphonic  Composition;  just  this 
year  the  same  work  was  awarded  the  Whitney  Prize  of  the  Louisville  Orchestra,  which  has 
recorded  the  work  for  early  release.  Two  years  ago,  not  long  after  the  Trieste  competition, 
the  Kennedy  Center  Friedheim  Award  competition  chose  the  twenty-minute  Avanti!  as 
the  "best  new  American  orchestral  work." 

The  musical  discourse  contains  three  quotations,  the  last  of  which  will  be  immediately 
recognizable  to  everyone,  but  the  others  may  not.  Quoting  earlier  composers  or  rewriting 
their  works  in  some  way  has  become  a  frequent  event  in  recent  music,  but  Pone  disclaims 
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any  intention  of  simply  creating  a  pastiche  or  collage,  an  approach  that  seems  to  invite  the 
listener  to  identify  all  the  musical  sources.  In  his  view,  "I  don't  use  quotes  to  play  a  kind  of 
guessing  game;  that  is  very  repugnant  to  me.  I  use  quotes  to  signal  a  point  in  music 
history,  to  make  a  political  statement,  and  a  human  statement."  All  of  the  musical 
quotations  in  Avanti!  pertain  to  what  Pone  calls  the  "human  predicament,  battles  of  life, 
death,  and  love — never  just  a  quote." 

The  first  quotation — certainly  unfamiliar  to  most  people — comes  soon  after  the  first 
full  orchestral  climax  and  collapse;  it  is  a  Latvian  song  by  J.  Akuraters  called  "Ar  kaujas 
saucieniem  uz  /upam"  ("With  cries  of  battle  on  their  lips").  The  song  derives  from  an 
incident  in  Latvia  in  1905,  when  tsarist  soldiers  fired  upon  and  killed  a  number  of  citizens 
who  were  marching  in  protest.  The  song  arose  almost  immediately  in  praise  of  the  martyrs 
and  their  revolutionary  spirit.  Later  in  the  score  there  are  two  quotations  from  Alban 
Berg,  one  from  the  Andante  amoroso  movement  of  his  Lyric  Suite  (which,  as  we  now 
know,  was  his  artistic  response  to  the  most  profound  love  of  his  life);  soon  after,  a  different 
experience  is  suggested  in  the  oboe's  citation  of  Wozzeck's  phrase  "Wir  arme  Leui'l" 
("We  poor  people!")  from  Berg's  great  opera.  Finally,  as  the  clarinet  intones  the  song  of 
the  cuckoo,  oboes  and  bassoons  interrupt  with  a  funeral  chorale,  "0  Traurigkeit,  0 
Herzeleid"  ("0  sorrow,  o  pain"),  in  the  harmonization  by  J.S.  Bach.  The  significance  of 
this  passage  is  perhaps  clearer  when  one  learns  that  in  Eastern  Europe,  where  Pone  was 
born,  the  cuckoo  is  regarded  as  a  bird  of  fate  and  death;  when  it  begins  to  sing,  people 
count  the  number  of  repetitions,  which  are  supposed  to  represent  the  number  of  years  of 
life  that  remain  to  the  listener.  (For  the  record,  Pone's  cuckoo  sings  thirty-eight  times.) 

Avanti!  grows  from  a  series  of  musical  gestures,  alternating  very  slow  or  unmeasured 
rhythms  with  very  fast,  precise,  short  figures  that  call  for  the  players  to  throw  caution  to 
the  winds  and  take  risks  in  order  to  express  the  urgency  of  the  musical  idea.  Throughout 
this  opening  section  the  composer  frequently  urges  the  players  on  with  the  word 
"avanti!"  ("forward!").  While  the  timpani  generally  maintain  a  background  rumble  in  a 
low  trill,  first  horns,  then  trombones,  then  trumpets  take  up  a  lively  discourse.  The  rest  of 
the  orchestra  soon  joins  in:  first  the  strings  in  an  agitated  measured  tremolo,  then  the 
woodwind  choir  in  a  rapid  but  unsynchronized  high-pitched  roaring.  The  piece  continues 
in  a  dramatic  confrontation  of  instruments  and  playing  styles,  the  sudden  opposition  of 
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incredible  activity  at  maximum  volume  to  utter  stasis  and  quiet.  These  extremes  of 
contrast  lie  at  the  heart  of  a  work  that  is  fundamentally  dramatic  in  conception  and 
aesthetic. 

When  the  level  of  maximum  activity  suddenly  ceases  in  a  sustained  chord  for  the 
strings  animated  by  tiny  figures  within  the  various  string  parts,  the  horns  introduce  the 
1905  revolutionary  song  by  Akuraters,  the  first  of  the  quotations  worked  into  the  score 
and  fused  with  its  development.  Later,  following  a  Presto,  fuggevole  section  featuring  the 
strings  and  woodwinds  and  a  Lento  that  begins  in  the  trombone  and  builds  through  the 
brass  section  before  bringing  in  the  rest  of  the  orchestra  in  elaborate  fanfare-like  figures, 
the  upper  woodwinds  quote  the  Andante  amoroso  movement  of  Alban  Berg's  Lyric  Suite. 
Soon  after,  the  oboe  quotes  Wozzeck's  lament,  "Wir  arme  Leui*!"  Another  fast  section, 
Presto  agitato,  filled  with  triplet  figures  in  a  light  texture,  with  woodwinds  and  strings 
tossing  ideas  back  and  forth  to  one  another,  turns  into  a  waltz  in  the  brass  section  that 
grows  ever  more  extroverted  until  it  overreaches  itself  and  collapses  almost  to  nothing. 
The  cuckoo  (clarinet)  sings  its  repetitious,  mocking  song,  though  it  is  silenced  momentar- 
ily while  oboes  and  bassoons  intone  Bach's  chorale  harmonization  of  the  melody  "0 
Traurigkeit,  0  Herzeleid. "  The  strings  ponder  the  message  of  the  chorale  in  a  recitative 
for  double  bass  and  sustained  chords,  while  the  cuckoo  takes  up  its  song  again. 

— Steven  Ledbetter 


A  Note  by  the  Composer 

Several  of  my  scores  contain  the  Italian  term  "avanti!''''  ("forward!")  as  an  exhortation  to 
players  to  make  a  particularly  flamboyant  musical  gesture,  or  to  take  a  recklessly  bold 
chance,  or  simply  to  play  with  extra  flair  and  bravura.  In  other  words,  the  term  is  used  to 
conjure  up  larger  than  life-size  dimensions  of  a  musical  image  which  Western  composers 
have  generally  shunned  since  the  end  of  the  previous  century.  My  orchestra  work  Avanti! 
transforms  what  I  first  used  as  a  mere  exhortation  into  a  set  of  grand  gestures  designed  to 
constitute  a  statement  on  aesthetic  position. 

Avanti!  is  a  single -movement  work  in  at  least  eight  contrasting  sections  for  a  virtuoso 
orchestra,  combining  advanced  compositional  techniques  with  subtle  references  to  music 
history.  There  is  deliberately  no  restraint  on  the  expressive  scale  which  these  sections 
reflect.  The  opening  cadenzas  stretch  the  technical  limits  of  instrumental  ranges,  the 
presto  sections  call  for  the  highest  speeds.  The  brass  fanfares  of  the  great  convocation  are 
apocalyptic  in  their  intransigence.  Textures  range  from  an  extensive  "grand  unison"  on  a 
single  pitch  to  highly  florid  eight-part  counterpoint  in  multiple  tempos.  The  final  waltz 
becomes  so  vertiginous  that  it  crushes  itself  out  of  existence.  In  the  end,  only  the  cuckoo 
remains,  predicting  the  remaining  years  of  life  against  a  chorale  of  death.  Whether 
Avanti! — the  bold  leap  of  life — is  but  a  cruel  illusion  must  remain  a  private  matter  to 
ponder. 

— Gundaris  Pone 
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Felix  Mendelssohn-Bartholdy 

Piano  Concerto  No.  1  in  G  minor,  Opus  25 


Jakob  Ludwig  Felix  Mendelssohn  was 
born  in  Hamburg,  Germany,  on  3  Febru- 
ary 1809  and  died  in  Leipzig  on  4  No- 
vember 1847.  The  G  minor  piano  concer- 
to was  completed  in  1831  and  received 
its  first  performance  in  the  Odeonsaal  in 
Munich  on  17  October  that  year,  with  the 
composer  as  soloist.  Mendelssohn  him- 
self introduced  the  work  to  Paris  and 
London  the  following  year.  The  first  per- 
formance in  the  United  States  took  place 
on  17  January  1846,  when  H.C.  Timm 
played  the  work  with  the  Philharmonic 
Society  of  New  York.  Boston  heard  the 
concerto  on  9  December  1848  at  a  con- 
cert of  the  Boston  Musical  Fund  Society 
with  George  H.  Webb  conducting  and 
John  Liptrott  Hatton  as  soloist.  The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  has  played  the 
concerto  more  often  out  of  town  than  at  home.  Wilhelm  Gericke  introduced  the  concerto 
to  the  BSO  repertory  in  a  concert  in  Milwaukee  on  5  May  1887,  with  Adele  Aus  der  Ohe 
as  soloist.  Further  performances  took  place  under  Arthur  Nikisch  (in  New  York,  with 
Eugenia  Castellano),  Emil  Paur,  and  Gericke  (in  Cambridge,  with  George  W  Proctor 
and  Frieda  Siemens,  respectively)  .  The  first  Symphony  Hall  performances  were  con- 
ducted by  Karl  Muck  on  14  and  15  February  1915  with  Max  Pauer  as  pianist,  and  he 
promptly  took  the  work  to  Philadelphia  and  Washington.  The  next  performance  had  to 
wait  thirty-four  years:  Lukas  Foss  played  the  solo  under  the  direction  of  Serge  Kousse- 
vitzky  in  a  single  concert  here  on  the  one-hundredth  anniversary  of  Mendelssohn  s 
death,  the  orchestra's  last  performance  in  Boston  before  this  week.  Since  then  the 
concerto  has  been  performed  under  the  direction  of  Lukas  Foss,  Pierre  Monteux,  Erich 
Leinsdorf  and  Seiji  Ozawa  with  pianists  Seymour  Lipkin,  Rudolf  Serkin,  and  Lilian 
Kallir,  but  always  at  Tanglewood  or  on  tour.  Ozawa  and  Serkin  collaborated  in  the  most 
recent  performance  at  Tanglewood  in  July  1975.  In  addition  to  the  solo  piano,  the  score 
calls  for  two  each  of  flutes,  oboes,  clarinets,  bassoons,  horns,  and  trumpets,  timpani,  and 
strings. 

For  all  Mendelssohn's  popularity,  his  G  minor  concerto  has  never  quite  held  a  place  in 
concert  programs  as  much  as  the  Hebrides  Overture  and  the  Italian  Symphony,  which 
were  composed  at  about  the  same  time.  At  least,  this  has  been  true  in  the  present  century. 
Still,  there  was  a  time — a  century-and-a-half  ago — that  the  Mendelssohn  concerto  was 
constantly  in  the  repertory,  as  popular  with  players  as  it  was  with  audiences.  Its  very 
omnipresence  led  Hector  Berlioz — whose  own  works  never  attained  such  frequent  perform- 
ances in  his  lifetime — to  invent  a  delightful  story,  typically  French  and  charmingly 
mechant.  The  tale  is  related  during  the  "Eighteenth  Evening"  of  his  Evenings  in  the 
Orchestra,  which  purports  to  relate  the  stories  and  anecdotes  told  by  the  members  of  a 
provincial  French  opera  house  orchestra  to  relieve  the  boredom  of  playing  the  vacuous 
works  that  made  up  the  repertory.  The  anonymous  narrator  of  Evenings  in  the  Orchestra 
hears  about  the  Mendelssohn  incident  from  an  attendant  at  the  Conservatory.  According  to 
this  informant,  the  annual  piano  competition  at  the  Paris  Conservatory  was  to  take  place, 
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and  the  required  piece  was  the  Mendelssohn  G  minor  concerto.  Thirty-one  contestants  had 
to  play  the  concerto  before  the  judges,  one  after  the  other,  on  a  single  day.  The  great  French 
piano-maker  Erard  lent  a  brand-new  piano  that  he  had  just  built  for  the  Great  Exhibition  in 
London  in  1851,  thinking  that  the  action  of  the  piano  was  a  little  tight,  and  that  it  would 
benefit  from  a  little  loosening  up  in  the  competition.  But  as  the  day  went  on,  each  contestant 
found  that  it  got  easier  and  easier  to  play.  The  twenty-ninth  contestant  reported  that  the 
keys  seemed  to  go  down  all  by  themselves,  and  when  No.  30  finished,  even  before  he  left  the 
instrument,  the  piano  started  playing  the  concerto  from  the  top  with  no  one  touching  the 
keyboard. 

From  that  time  on  the  piano  gets  into  stride  by  the  minute,  plays  louder  and  louder, 
turning  out  scales,  trills,  and  arpeggios.  Not  seeing  anyone  at  the  instrument  and 
hearing  it  make  ten  times  the  noise  it  did  before,  the  public  gets  really  upset;  some 
laugh,  others  begin  to  get  frightened.  All  are  flabbergasted  as  you  can  imagine  .  .  . 

When  the  jury  realizes  that  the  piano  has  simply  "formed  the  habit  of  playing 
Mendelssohn's  concerto,"  someone  declares  "But  this  is  most  improper!"  and  M.  Erard 
himself  is  sent  for. 

Meanwhile  that  lawbreaker  of  a  piano,  having  finished  its  concerto,  starts  it  again 
without  losing  a  minute,  and  with  ever-increasing  volume.  You  would  have  thought  it 
was  four  dozen  pianos  in  unison,  flinging  out  turns  and  trills  like  rockets,  tremolos,  runs 
of  sixths  and  thirds  in  octaves,  chords  of  ten  notes,  triple  trills,  a  cascade  of  sound,  the 
loud  pedal,  the  devil  and  all  his  train. 

M.  Erard  arrives;  but  try  as  he  will,  the  piano,  which  is  out  of  its  mind,  has  no 
intention  of  minding  him  either.  He  sends  for  holy  water  and  sprinkles  the  keyboard 
with  it — in  vain:  proof  that  it  wasn't  witchcraft,  but  the  natural  result  of  thirty 
performances  of  one  concerto.  They  take  the  instrument  and  remove  the  keyboard,  still 
moving  up  and  down,  and  throw  it  into  the  middle  of  the  courtyard  next  to  the 
Warehouse.  There  M.  Erard  in  a  fury  has  it  chopped  up  with  an  ax.  You  think  that  did 
it?  It  made  matters  worse:  each  piece  danced,  jumped,  frisked  about  separately — on 
the  paving  stones,  between  our  legs  against  the  way,  in  all  directions,  until  the  locksmith 
of  the  Warehouse  picked  up  this  bedeviled  mechanism  in  one  armful  and  flung  it  into 
the  fire  of  his  forge  to  put  an  end  to  it. 

Berlioz  puts  into  the  attendant's  mouth  an  ironic  comment  that  he  himself  must  have  felt 
much  more  keenly:  "M.  Mendelssohn  won't  be  able  to  complain  that  his  music  isn't  being 
played." 
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Berlioz  had  met  Mendelssohn  during  his  own  days  in  Italy  as  a  winner  of  the  Prix  de 
Rome,  and  though  they  were  friendly  in  a  way,  Berlioz  considered  Mendelssohn  to  be 
somewhat  humorless,  at  least  on  certain  subjects  which,  by  tacit  mutual  agreement,  they 
avoided.  In  this  tale,  Berlioz  perhaps  had  a  chance  to  twit  the  musical  public  for  its  more 
ready  acceptance  of  Mendelssohn's  far  more  "approachable"  music  than  of  Berlioz's  own 
original  works. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  Mendelssohn's  concerto  is  devoid  of  originality — far  from  it!  In  all 
of  his  concertos  Mendelssohn  made  some  intriguing,  even  daring,  adjustments  to  the 
traditional  and  well-established  concerto  form,  though  the  G  minor  concerto  is,  to  be  sure, 
less  unorthodox  than  the  Second  Piano  Concerto  or  the  Violin  Concerto.  Already,  though, 
Mendelssohn  is  intent  on  avoiding  the  intrusive  breaks  between  movements  that  interrupt 
the  musical  flow  with  silence  or  (especially  in  concerto  performances  of  his  day)  applause. 
He  composed  the  score  so  that  all  three  movements  would  run  directly  into  one  another. 
Beethoven  had  already  linked  his  last  two  movements  in  the  Fourth  and  Fifth  concertos,  but 
Mendelssohn  seems  to  be  the  first  composer  to  connect  all  three.  Mendelssohn  may  have 
borrowed  another  idea  from  Beethoven's  last  two  piano  concertos  in  making  the  soloist  enter 
early  in  the  work,  but  he  took  the  idea  a  giant  step  further  by  fusing  the  orchestral  and  solo 
ritornello  statements  into  a  single  passage,  thus  projecting  the  pianist  more  forcefully  than 
other  concertos  of  his  time  were  likely  to  do.  The  bright  E  major  of  the  middle  movement  is 
a  striking  contrast  to  the  darkness  of  G  minor  at  the  opening  of  the  concerto.  The  piano 
briefly  suggests  another  Beethoven  influence  right  at  the  beginning  of  the  slow  movement, 
when  it  introduces  a  thematic  idea  with  the  same  rhythmic  pattern  as  the  Beethoven  Violin 
Concerto's  slow  movement.  The  final  rondo  has  a  rhythmically  precise  Presto  introduction 
(more  Beethovenian  effects  here!)  and  a  brilliant  rondo  theme  in  G  major  that  brings  the 
concerto  to  its  lively  close.  For  all  the  sense  one  may  have  that  Mendelssohn  is  exploiting  his 
evident  ideal  in  the  Beethoven  concertos,  his  Opus  25  is  still  much  more  than  youthful 
imitation;  its  combination  of  brilliance,  energy,  and  warmth  reveal  the  extraordinarily  gifted 
twenty-two-year-old  composer  who  wrote  it. 

— SX. 
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Edward  Elgar 

Falstaff,  Symphonic  study  in  C  minor,  Opus  68 


Edward  Elgar  was  born  at  Broadheath, 
near  Worcester,  England,  on  2  June 
1857  and  died  in  Worcester  on  23  Feb- 
ruary 1934.  He  began  working  on 
sketches  for  the  material  that  eventually 
became  Falstaff  as  early  as  1902,  and  he 
returned  to  it  occasionally  over  a  period 
of  several  years,  but  it  was  not  until 
1913  that  he  actually  composed  the 
score  as  we  know  it.  Falstaff  was  first 
performed  at  the  Leeds  Festival  on 
2  October  that  year,  under  the  com- 
poser's direction.  Erich  Leinsdorf  intro- 
duced Falstaff  to  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  repertory  on  15  and  16 
December  1967.  The  only  other  per- 
formances here  were  led  by  Daniel 
Barenboim,  who  conducted  the  work  in  Providence  and  Boston  in  November  1972. 
The  score  calls  for  two  flutes  and  piccolo,  two  oboes  and  English  horn,  two  clarinets 
and  bass  clarinet,  two  bassoons  and  contrabassoon,  four  horns,  three  trumpets,  three 
trombones,  tuba,  timpani,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  snare  drum,  tambourine,  triangle, 
tabor  (snare  drum  without  snares),  two  harps,  and  strings. 

Edward  Elgar  had  no  formal  education  beyond  his  fifteenth  year,  but  he  benefited 
mightily  from  his  own  drive  to  learn,  inspired,  as  to  literature,  by  his  poetry-writing 
mother  and,  as  to  rnusic,  by  his  organist  father.  Though  in  his  later  years  his  lack  of 
formal  education  was  occasionally  (and  disgracefully)  attacked  by  composers  who  hap- 
pened to  be  university  dons,  Elgar's  own  essay  on  his  Shakespearean  tone  poem  reveals  an 
enviable  grasp  of  the  Bard  and  a  thorough  familiarity  with  centuries  of  commentary  on 
the  character  of  Falstaff.  Shakespeare's  fat  knight  had,  of  course,  already  been  the 
subject  of  two  successful  operas  (Nicolai's  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor  and  Verdi's  Falstaff), 
but  these  draw  on  Shakespeare's  later  Falstaff  play,  The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor, 
supposedly  written  because  Queen  Elizabeth  expressed  a  desire  to  see  "Sir  John  in  love." 
Falstaff  was  actually  created  in  two  of  the  histories,  the  two  parts  of  King  Henry  IV,  and 
his  death  was  described  (although  Falstaff  himself  does  not  appear)  in  King  Henry  V.  It 
was  precisely  this  original  Falstaff  and  his  changing  relationship  with  young  Prince  Hal, 
later  King  Henry,  that  appealed  to  the  composer.  His  musical  ideas  issued  forth  in  a 
"symphonic  study"  that  deals  with  the  youthful  exploits  of  the  madcap  prince  and  then, 
when  he  becomes  king,  his  refusal  to  recognize  the  boon  companion  of  his  early  days,  a 
refusal  that  cuts  Falstaff  to  the  quick  and  brings  on  his  death  soon  after. 

The  history  of  Elgar's  work  on  the  composition  has  never  been  recounted  in  detail;  he 
certainly  began  sketching  some  Falstaff  material  a  good  eleven  years  before  he  finished 
the  work.  It  is  not  clear  whether  this  went  any  farther  than  the  creation  of  thematic 
ideas — or,  indeed,  even  that  far.  Once  or  twice  in  the  intervening  years,  Elgar  contem- 
plated finishing  his  Falstaff,  but  other  works — especially  the  two  symphonies  and  the 
Violin  Concerto — intervened.  The  end  of  1912  found  Elgar  depressed  and  unable  to  work 
systematically  on  a  new  piece  commissioned  for  the  Leeds  Festival  the  following  October. 
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Life  in  London  was  too  full  of  distractions.  The  Elgars  went  to  Italy,  a  country  that  had 
stimulated  him  to  composition  on  earlier  occasions,  and  spent  January  1913  in  Naples  and 
Capri.  There  he  finally  decided  that  the  Leeds  commission  would  be  Falstaff  and  set  to 
work,  though  his  mood  was  darkened  by  the  news  of  the  death  of  several  friends. 
Returning  to  London  in  February,  Elgar  himself  was  depressed  and  ill  and  put  off  further 
work  on  the  symphonic  study  until  late  spring.  He  finally  set  to  work  in  earnest  in  May 
and  finished  the  score  in  June  and  July.  During  a  holiday  in  August  he  wrote  a  set  of 
analytical  notes  that  appeared  in  the  Musical  Times  a  month  before  the  premiere  to  give 
potential  audiences  a  chance  to  prepare  themselves  for  the  new  piece. 

The  premiere  enjoyed  only  a  succes  d'estime.  The  work  was  badly  placed  in  a  long 
program,  the  audience  was  tired,  and  the  orchestra  surely  had  not  yet  fully  mastered  this 
intricate  score,  so  filled  with  details  that  require  thorough  familiarity  on  the  part  of  the 
players  to  make  their  point  to  the  listener.  Elgar  himself  regarded  Falstaff  as  his  best 
work,  and  in  some  respects — sheer  orchestral  virtuosity,  utter  command  of  color  and 
instrumental  detail — there  is  nothing  in  his  output  to  match  it.  And  some  writers  have 
gone  into  ecstasies  over  the  score.  Donald  Francis  Tovey  declared,  "I  have  never  found  in 
a  perishable  work  anything  like  the  signs  of  greatness  and  vitality  that  abound  in  Elgar's 
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Falstaff.  How  its  musical  values  can  ever  diminish  I  cannot  see."  And  George  Bernard 
Shaw,  no  mean  music  critic,  wrote  to  Elgar  in  1921,  after  his  first  experience  of  hearing 
Falstaff. 

I  never  heard  Falstaff  before.  It's  magnificent,  and  perfectly  graphic  to  anyone 
who  knows  his  Shakespeare.  All  the  other  geniuses  whom  I  venture  to  admire  let  me 
down  one  time  or  another;  but  you  never  fail. 

Talk  of  [Strauss's]  Till  Eulenspiegel  or  Don  Quixote!  This  ought  to  be  played  three 
times  to  their  once. 

Composing  operas  is  mere  piffle  to  a  man  who  can  do  that.  It  is  the  true  way  to  set 
drama  to  music. 

G.B.S. 

And  in  1957,  for  the  composer's  centenary,  a  series  of  musicians  and  Elgar  specialists 
were  polled  by  the  Musical  Times  to  determine  their  views  on  the  relative  significance  of 
the  composer's  works.  The  Dream  ofGerontius  took  first  place,  hands  down,  but  Falstaff 
came  in  second,  though  there  were  some  marked  disagreements.  Yet  the  fact  remains  that 
Falstaffis  not  heard  with  special  frequency  even  in  England,  and  far  less  here.  For  all  its 
brilliance  of  conception,  the  score  offers  considerable  difficulty  to  the  casual  listener  who 
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has  not  done  a  fair  bit  of  Shakespearean  homework.  And  it  is  also  perhaps  a  just  criticism 
to  suggest  that  the  score  is  simply  too  long.  Elgar  wrote  to  a  friend  after  finishing  Falstaff 
that  the  work  would  run  twenty  minutes  in  performance,  but  his  own  recording  takes 
nearly  thirty-two  minutes.  Some  undeniable  moments  of  padding  and  sequential  repetition 
do  occur  between  passages  of  utter  brilliance  and  inspiration. 

The  score  is  overtly  programmatic;  Elgar's  own  analysis  recounts  the  story  in  intricate 
detail.  And  it  is  possible  to  explain  almost  every  passage  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
events  of  Shakespeare's  play  and  Elgar's  interpretation  of  FalstafFs  character.  At  the 
same  time,  Falstaff  can  be  heard  as  a  symphonic  work  developed  from  a  number  of 
specific  thematic  ideas,  without  regard  to  their  narrative  significance.  Tovey,  in  particular, 
regarded  this  as  a  mark  of  the  score's  power;  he  heard  and  analyzed  Falstaff  before 
reading  Elgar's  own  comments,  and  he  happily  noted  that  his  "delinquency" 

gives  rise  to  a  unique  opportunity  for  demonstrating  how  far  a  great  piece  of 
'programme  music'  can  be  intelligible  as  pure  music  and  at  the  same  time  convey  the 
subject  of  the  composer's  illustration  to  other  minds  without  the  use  of  words  ...  On 
the  whole  I  am  quite  satisfied  with  my  success  in  guessing  the  composer's  literary 
meaning. 

Elgar's  score  is  his  interpretation  of  the  character  of  Falstaff,  drawn  from  the 
eighteenth-century  critic  Maurice  Morgann,  who  declared  that  the  knight  was  "made  up 
by  Shakespeare  wholly  of  incongruities; — a  man  at  once  young  and  old,  enterprizing  and 


Sir  Edward  Elgar  leading  a  recording  session  about  1915 
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fat,  a  dupe  and  a  wit,  harmless  and  wicked,  weak  in  principle  and  resolute  by  constitution, 
cowardly  in  appearance  and  brave  in  reality;  a  knave  without  malice,  a  lyar  without 
deceit;  and  a  knight,  a  gentleman  and  a  soldier,  without  either  dignity,  decency,  or 
honour."  Elgar's  own  essay  strongly  attacks  the  widespread  notion  that  Falstaff  was 
"merely  a  farcical  character,"  and  notes  that  the  two  parts  of  King  Henry  IV show  "the 
gradual  fall  from  close  companionship  [with  Prince  Hal]  to  lower  and  still  lower  levels  until 
we  arrive  at  the  repudiation  by  the  new  King  followed  by  the  death  scene,  the  peculiarly 
poignant  account  of  which  is  given  in  Henry  V."  And  Elgar  quotes  with  approbation 
Hazlitfs  summing  up  of  the  character  of  Falstaff: 

The  true  spirit  of  humanity,  the  thorough  knowledge  of  the  stuff  we  are  made  of,  the 
practical  wisdom  with  the  seeming  fooleries,  have  no  parallel  anywhere  else  ...  In 
one  point  of  view  they  are  laughable  in  the  extreme,  in  another  they  are  equally 
affecting — if  it  is  affecting  to  shew  what  a  little  thing  is  human  life. 

It  is  striking,  indeed,  given  our  familiarity  with  comic  operas  on  the  subject  of  Falstaff, 
that  Elgar's  view  is  so  autumnal,  so  fundamentally  unhumorous.  Clearly  he  drew  upon 
those  elements  of  FalstafTs  character  that  most  appealed  to  him.  As  a  result,  Falstaff 'is 
also  a  portrait  of  Edward  Elgar,  though  not  perhaps  to  so  great  an  extent  as  the  two 
symphonies  and  the  Violin  Concerto,  if  only  because  the  presence  of  a  narrative  line  made 
this  score  somewhat  more  objective. 

Elgar's  divided  his  treatment  of  Falstaff  into  four  sections  (though  in  the  musical  score 
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the  principal  divisions  run  on  without  break);  these  may  be  interpreted  and  expanded  as 
follows: 

I.  A  musical  portrait  of  Falstaff  and  Prince  Henry. 

II.  The  scene  at  Eastcheap;  the  nocturnal  adventure  at  Gadshill;  return  to  the  Boar's 
Head,  revelry,  and  sleep  (interlude,  in  which  Falstaff  dreams  of  his  youth). 

III.  FalstafFs  march  with  his  ragged  army,  his  return  through  Gloucester  and  rest  in 
Shallow's  orchard  (interlude);  news  of  the  king's  death  and  the  new  king;  FalstafFs  hurried 
ride  to  London. 

IV.  Coronation  march;  King  Henry  V's  repudiation  of  Falstaff,  and  his  death. 

The  opening  section  introduces  us  to  the  two  principal  characters  and  the  musical 
themes  associated  with  them.  The  capacious  melody  in  the  bass,  with  its  continuous  dotted 
rhythm,  suggests  the  easygoing  Falstaff,  "in  a  green  old  age,  mellow,  frank,  gay,  easy, 
corpulent,  loose,  unprincipled,  and  luxurious." 
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It  is  followed  immediately  by  a  quizzical  theme  tossed  back  and  forth  between  strings  and 
woodwinds  (Falstaff:  "I  am  not  only  witty  in  myself,  but  the  cause  that  wit  is  in  others"). 
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These  develop  briefly  to  the  first  forte  climax  for  the  full  orchestra,  where  we  meet  Prince 
Hal  in  his  most  gracious  mood,  a  broadly  lyrical  melody  in  lower  strings,  horns,  and 
bassoons: 
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Soon  after,  Falstaff  cajoles  in  a  rolling  6/4  theme  in  the  cellos: 
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All  of  these  themes  are  given  opportunity  to  converse  and  build  to  another  orchestral 
climax  before  dying  away  in  a  staccato  dialogue  between  woodwinds  and  strings.  We  are 
now  in  Eastcheap,  a  dubious  region  of  ill  repute,  where  Falstaff  is  monarch  and  Prince  Hal 
comes  to  take  his  pleasure.  These  brisk  phrases  one  after  another  suggest  the  "teeming 
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vitality"  of  this  locale,  so  different  from  the  royal  court.  A  violin  trill  followed  by  a  pair  of 
short  figures  in  the  woodwinds  represents  the  hostess  and  "a  dozen  or  fourteen  honest 
gentlewomen"  at  the  tavern: 
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This  will  prove  more  significant  at  the  end,  and  we'll  also  hear  a  good  deal  more  of 
Falstaflf  s  "portly"  theme,  made  up  of  an  extended  sentence  of  sustained  two-bar  phrases: 


All  of  this  is  elaborated  in  a  contrapuntal  structure  culminating  in  the  arrival  of  a  new 
theme,  filled  with  grotesque  leaps,  to  suggest  "Falstaflfs  boastfulness  and  colossal 
mendacity." 
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Now  an  adventure  is  planned:  the  staccato  figures  return.  Falstaflf  and  his  friends  are 
going  to  rob  a  band  of  pilgrims,  but  the  prince  and  Poins  decide  to  play  a  joke  by  robbing 
the  robbers  themselves.  The  music  becomes  hushed  and  furtive,  filled  with  rustlings  in  the 
woods  and  mysterious  horn  calls.  Prince  Hal's  part  is  signaled  by  a  cheeky  transformation 
of  his  theme  (Example  3)  into  a  new  version  in  the  woodwinds: 
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The  fight  begins,  and  soon  a  beaten  FalstafF  returns  to  the  Boar's  Head  to  drown  his 
sorrows  in  drink,  which  the  hostess  promptly  provides,  and  to  boast  to  Hal  about  his  heroic 
stand  against  the  robbers  who  attacked  him:  "I  am  a  rogue  if  I  were  not  at  half  sword  with 
a  dozen  of  them  two  hours  together.  I  have  'scaped  by  miracle.  I  am  eight  times  thrust 
through  the  doublet,  four  through  the  hose;  my  buckler  cut  through  and  through;  my 
sword  hacked  like  a  hand-saw."  He  is  unperturbed  to  learn  that  the  "dozen"  were  only  the 
prince  and  Poins.  The  solo  bassoon  is  Falstaflf,  attempting  a  drunken  speech  with  his 
"boasting"  theme,  and  the  remainder  of  the  orchestra  subjects  the  fat  knight  to  all 
manner  of  raillery.  Finally,  through  the  ministrations  of  Mistress  Quickly,  he  begins  to  see 
the  world  through  a  chromatic  wine-laden  mist,  and  eventually  falls  to  sleep  and  snores. 
(Tovey  insisted  that  his  analysis  had  got  the  snore  right,  even  if  everything  else  should 
prove  wrong:  "About  such  sounds  there  can  be  no  mistake  .  .  .  and  if  the  composer  does 
not  mean  them  he  ought  not  to  produce  them.") 

In  the  Dream  Interlude,  Falstaflf  recalls  his  boyhood  as  Page  to  the  Duke  of  Norfolk; 
this  delicate  section,  featuring  the  solo  violin 


and  the  lightest  of  orchestral  textures,  is  one  of  two  magical  moments  of  repose  in  an 
otherwise  hectic  tale. 
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Up  to  now  the  events  detailed  in  the  music  have  been  drawn  from  the  first  two  acts  of 
Henry  11 ,  Part  I.  Now  we  jump  suddenly  to  Act  III  of  the  Second  Part.  In  a  sudden 
Allegro  outburst,  Falstaff  is  summoned  to  court  and  sent  to  Gloucester  on  the  king's 
business.  His  scarecrow  army  (including  such  redoubtable  fighters  as  Wart,  Mouldy,  and 
the  "forcible  Feeble")  passes  in  review,  and  Falstaff  jokes  before  leading  them  into  battle. 
When  the  fighting  eventually  comes  to  an  end,  we  get  a  brief  glimpse  of  rural  peace,  as 
Falstaff  returns  through  Gloucestershire  to  visit  his  friend  Shallow's  orchard.  The  music 
gradually  becomes  rustic  and  quiet,  alternating  folk  dances  in  the  woodwinds  with  a  soft 
muted  passage  in  violas  and  cellos: 
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This  is  the  second  interlude  in  the  score,  like  the  first  scored  for  small  orchestra.  It 
suggests  a  wondrous  calm  in  these  environs. 

A  sudden  interruption  (violins  fortissimo)  brings  the  news  that  Henry  IV  is  dead  and 
FalstafFs  bosom  companion  has  become  the  new  king.  FalstafTs  themes  reappear  in  a  new 
guise,  showing  that  he  now  sees  himself  as  one  of  the  greatest  men  in  the  realm.  He 
proceeds  to  Westminster  to  greet  the  new  king  upon  his  coronation.  The  music  suggests 
the  king's  approach,  the  eagerness  of  Falstaff,  and  his  recollection  of  past  episodes  of 
mischief  (particularly  the  Gadshill  robbery).  Finally  Henry  V  appears  in  full  glory 
(Example  3)  and  stops.  Falstaff  moves  forward  expectantly  (his  first  theme  in  the  bass 
fortissimo  under  rushing  upper  parts,  dying  away  to  hear  the  king's  words).  Falstaff  is 
sternly  rebuffed  by  three  fortissimo  chords  on  trombones  and  woodwinds,  echoed 
pianissimo  by  the  strings.  "I  know  thee  not,  old  man;  fall  to  thy  prayers.  How  ill  white 
hairs  become  a  fool  and  jester."  Falstaff  tries  his  cajolery  (Example  4)  to  no  avail,  and  the 
king  moves  on,  to  the  theme  of  his  stern  march.  Falstaff,  utterly  shattered,  repairs  to  the 
inn,  his  themes  now  faltering  and  broken.  He  thinks  of  the  green  fields  of  Gloucester 
(Example  10),  calls  for  sack  (brought  by  the  women  at  the  tavern,  Example  5).  He  thinks 
again  of  the  green  fields;  the  brass  instruments  softly  sustain  a  C  major  chord,  as  Falstaff 
dies.  (The  hostess  of  the  inn  describes  the  scene  in  Henry  V:  "After  I  saw  him  fumble  with 
the  sheets,  and  play  with  the  flowers,  and  smile  upon  his  fingers'  ends,  I  knew  there  was 
but  one  way;  for  his  nose  was  as  sharp  as  a  pen,  and  a'  babbled  of  green  fields.")  One  last 
brief  reference  to  the  king's  march  and  a  shrill  drum  roll  bring  us  to  the  single  pizzicato 
chord  that  ends  the  work.  In  Elgar's  words,  "The  man  of  stern  reality  has  triumphed." 

— S.L. 

The  program  note  for  Elgar's  Falstaff 'is  dedicated  to  Martin  Bernstein,  Emeritus  Professor  of 
Music  at  New  York  University,  in  celebration  of  his  eightieth  birthday  on  14  December.  It  was 
in  Martin  Bernstein's  graduate  course  on  "Romantic  Instrumental  Music"  that  I  first  became 
acquainted  with  Elgar's  work. 

—S.L. 
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Gundaris  Pone  is  not  yet  represented  on  records,  but  that  situation  will  change  shortly 
when  the  Louisville  Orchestra  issues  La  Serenissima  (Louisville  Records  are  available  in 
some  record  stores,  but  they  are  also  distributed  by  CRI,  170  W.  74th  St.,  New  York 
10023). 

Philip  Radcliffe's  Mendelssohn  in  the  Master  Musicians  series  (Littlefield  paperback)  is 
a  good  introductory  life-and-works  treatment.  Eric  Werner's  Mendelssohn:  a  New  Image 
of  the  Composer  and  his  Age  is  the  most  recent  serious  biography,  especially  good  on  the 
period,  often  trivial  on  the  music  (Macmillan).  Mendelssohn's  own  letters  are  delightful, 
but  the  published  versions  are  frightfully  bowdlerized;  a  much-needed  new  critical  edition 
is  in  the  works.  Berlioz's  story  of  the  much-abused  piano  appears  in  Evenings  in  the 
Orchestra,  which  you  should  read  in  Jacques  Barzun's  witty  translation,  from  which  came 
the  excerpts  quoted  in  the  note  (University  of  Chicago  paperback).  Among  the  several 
recordings  of  Mendelssohn's  two  piano  concertos,  I  would  recommend  as  first  choice  the 
performance  by  Murray  Perahia  with  the  Academy  of  St.  Martin-in-the-Fields  under  the 
direction  of  Neville  Marriner  (CBS). 

Recent  years  have  seen  a  plethora  of  new  Elgar  publications  to  complement  the  large 
older  literature,  of  which  the  personal  recollections  still  retain  their  interest  and  impor- 
tance. Among  the  older  books,  there  are  recollections  by  violinist  W.H.  Reed  in  Elgar  As  I 
Knew  Him  (Oxford),  and  by  two  of  the  composer's  personal  friends,  Mrs.  Richard  Powell 
(the  "Dorabella"  of  the  Enigma  Variations)  in  Edward  Elgar:  Memories  of  a  Variation 
(Methuen),  and  Rosa  Burley,  headmistress  of  the  school  where  he  taught  for  some  years, 
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in  Edward  Elgar:  The  Record  of  a  Friendship  (Barrie  &  Jenkins);  all  are  filled  with 
interesting  insights  into  the  complexities  of  Elgar's  personality.  Some  of  them  are 
currently  out  of  print,  but  they  can  be  found  in  many  music  libraries.  The  best  and  most 
up-to-date  single  study  is  Michael  Kennedy's  Portrait  of  Elgar  (Oxford),  which  has  just 
appeared  in  a  revised  second  edition  taking  into  account  the  most  recent  research.  The 
same  author's  Elgar  Orchestral  Music  in  the  BBC  Music  Guides  (University  of  Wash- 
ington paperback)  provides  brief  but  very  informative  descriptions  of  the  music.  Other 
worthwhile  studies  include  Percy  M.  Young's  older  book  Elgar  O.M.  and  Ian  Parrott's 
briefer  volume  Elgar  in  the  Master  Musicians  series  (Dent).  Elgar's  letters  are  vivid 
reflections  of  his  personality  and  his  sometimes  rapid  shifts  of  mood.  Just  out  in  time  for 
the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  composer's  death  (though  too  recently  for  me  to  have  seen  a 
copy)  is  a  full-scale  study  of  Elgar  as  a  creative  artist  by  Jerrold  Northrup  Moore 
(Oxford).  Two  volumes  of  letters  published  in  England  and  not,  apparently,  in  this  country, 
are  essential  sources;  both  are  edited  by  Percy  M.  Young:  Letters  of  Edward  Elgar  and 
Other  Writings  (Geoffrey  Bles,  1956)  and  Letters  to  Nimrod:  Edward  Elgar  to  August 
Jaeger,  1897-1908  (Dennis  Dobson,  1965).  Donald  Francis  Tovey's  analysis  of  Falstaff  m 
Essays  in  Musical  Analysis  is  one  of  the  most  enthusiastic  essays  he  ever  wrote  (Oxford 
paperback).  Elgar's  own  program  note  on  Fa/^to^appeared  in  the  Musical  Times  for 
1  September  1913;  it  is  highly  recommended,  but  the  reader  is  warned  to  have  the  details 
of  FalstafTs  life,  as  recounted  in  Shakespeare's  Henry  IV plays  and  Henry  V,  clearly  in 
mind,  because  Elgar  assumes  complete  familiarity  with  the  literary  background.  Falstaff 
was  one  of  the  finest  of  Elgar's  own  recordings,  made  with  the  London  Symphony 
Orchestra  in  1931-32.  It  has  been  reissued,  coupled  with  Elgar's  latest  reading  of  the 
Enigma  Variations,  on  the  English  label  World  Record  Club  (SHI 62),  available  in  this 
country  from  dealers  who  carry  a  wide  range  of  imports.  There  have  been  other  Falstaff 
recordings  over  the  years,  notably  Sir  John  Barbirolli's  fine  performance  with  the  Halle 
Orchestra,  long  available  in  a  two-disc  box  coupled  with  Elgar's  Second  Symphony 
(Seraphim),  but  now  deleted.  Sir  Georg  Solti's  dramatic  reading  with  the  London  Philhar- 
monic, coupled  with  the  overture  In  the  South  (Alassio) ,  is  the  only  version  currently 
available,  but  it's  a  good  one  (London). 

— S.L. 
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ITALIAN  RESTAURANT 
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after  Symphony  for  a  fine  dining 

experience. 
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10  -  12  pm 
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he  principals  of  Dumont 
Kiradjieff  &  Moriarty  invite 
you  to  tap  the  expertise  which 
has  built  our  firm's  success  in 
the  placement  of  professional 
and  managerial  people 
throughout  New  England. 

DUMONT 

KIRADJIEFF  79  Milk  Street 

&MORIARTY       Boston- MA 
EMPLOYMENT    ?r2109 
CONSULTING       ^451-9212 


Watermill 
Center 


The  Building . . .  Dramatic 

The  Setting . . .  Superb 

The  Location  . . .  Unparalleled 

Watermill  Center.  An  outstanding 
corporate  address.  Six  stories,  206,000 
square  feet  of  first-class  office  space 
overlooking  the  Stone)  Brook  Reservoir 
and  the  Charles  River.  Landscaped  ter- 
races with  views  of  the  Boston  skyline. 
Dramatic  three-story  atrium  lobby  with 
accents  of  oak,  polished  steel,  interior 
balconies  and  suspended  walkways. 

Watermill  Center.  Highlv  visible  from 
Route  128  in  Waltham,  MA.  Less  than  a 
mile  from  the  intersection  of  the  Mass. 
Pike  and  Route  128  near  the  Newton 
Marriott.  Fifteen  minutes  from  Logan 
Airport  and  Downtown  Boston.  Sur- 
rounded by  some  of  the  Boston  area's 
most  desirable  residential  communities. 
With  corporate  neighbors  like  Control 
Data,  Digital,  GTE,  GenRad,  Hewlett- 
Packard,  Honeywell,  Nixdorf,  Polaroid 
and  Raytheon. 

Watermill  Center.  Headquarters-class 
design.  Superb  woodland  setting. 
Unparalleled  Route  128  location.  Devel- 
oped, constructed,  managed  and  leased 
by  Spaulding  cv  Slye.  And  now  leasing 
for  occupancy  in  the  Spring  of  1984. 


Spaulding  Slye 

Bfoke'age'ConsKuciion/Consulling/Developmenl/Propeny  Manage  mem 
New  England  Enecui<vePa<>>  Bu'iirvgion  MA01603     617S23-B000 
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David  Zinman 


^«T"  gM- 


Beginning  with  the  1985-86  season,  David 
Zinman  becomes  music  director  of  the  Bal- 
timore Symphony  Orchestra,  where  he  is  now 
in  his  second  year  as  principal  guest  conduc- 
tor. Mr.  Zinman  is  currently  music  director  of 
the  Rochester  Philharmonic,  with  which  he 
first  appeared  in  November  1970.  He  was 
named  music  director  in  Rochester  in  the  fall 
of  1972,  serving  as  music  advisor  until  assum- 
ing the  directorship  at  the  beginning  of  the 
1974-75  season.  During  his  tenure  in 
Rochester,  the  New  York-born  conductor  re- 
established that  orchestra  as  a  major  ensem- 
ble, winning  acclaim  from  both  press  and 
public.  In  March  1984,  Mr.  Zinman  led  the 
Rochester  Philharmonic  on  a  sixteen-city 
Eastern  seaboard  tour  including  their  fifth 
Carnegie  Hall  appearance  and  a  return  to  the 
Kennedy  Center. 

Born  in  1936,  David  Zinman  graduated 
from  Oberlin  Conservatory,  where  he  studied 
violin.  He  did  advanced  work  in  composition  at 
the  University  of  Minnesota,  where  he  also 
served  as  university  choral  director.  He  par- 
ticipated in  the  conducting  program  at  the 
Berkshire  Music  Center  at  Tanglewood  (now 
the  Tanglewood  Music  Center)  and  later 
worked  with  Pierre  Monteux,  who  invited  him 
to  become  his  assistant  in  Europe.  Mr.  Zinman 
came  to  the  attention  of  the  international 
music  world  in  June  1963  at  the  Holland 
Festival,  conducting  two  concerts  with  the 


Netherlands  Chanber  Orchestra  in  place  of  the 
ailing  Paul  Sacher.  The  following  year  he  was 
appointed  music  director  of  that  orchestra,  a 
post  he  held  through  the  1976-77  season. 
From  1979  to  1982  he  was  also  music  director 
of  the  Rotterdam  Philharmonic,  following  a 
two-year  tenure  as  principal  guest  conductor. 
In  the  spring  of  1967,  Mr.  Zinman  made  his 
American  debut  with  the  Philadelphia  Orches- 
tra, and  he  has  since  conducted  all  the  leading 
North  American  ensembles,  including  a 
nationally  broadcast  New  York  Philharmonic 
concert  with  Itzhak  Perlman  on  "Live  from 
Lincoln  Center"  in  1982.  He  continues  to  be 
active  in  Europe,  where  his  many  appearances 
have  included  the  Amsterdam  Concertgebouw, 
the  London  and  BBC  Symphony  orchestras, 
the  Royal  Philharmonic,  and  L'Orchestre  de  la 
Suisse  Romande.  During  the  1984-85  season, 
Mr.  Zinman  conducts  the  symphony  orches- 
tras of  Boston,  Detroit,  Dallas,  and  Baltimore, 
and  the  St.  Paul  Chamber  Orchestra.  His 
Berlin  Philharmonic  debut  is  scheduled  for 
1985. 

Mr.  Zinman  has  more  than  thirty-five 
recordings  to  his  credit.  In  1965,  his  London 
album  of  Chopin  and  Bach  concertos  with 
Vladimir  Ashkenazy  won  the  Grand  Prix  du 
Disque  and  the  Edison  Prize.  He  was  awarded 
the  Edison  Prize  again  in  1981  for  his  record- 
ing with  the  Rotterdam  Philharmonic  of  Pel- 
leas  and  Melisande  settings  by  Schoenberg, 
Sibelius,  and  Faure  on  the  Philips  label.  He 
also  records  for  Philips  with  the  Netherlands 
Chamber  Orchestra  and  the  Amsterdam  Con- 
certgebouw, and  for  Nonesuch  and  Moss 
Music  Group /Turnabout  with  the  Rochester 
Philharmonic.  Mr.  Zinman  is  adjunct  profes- 
sor at  the  University  of  Rochester's  Eastman 
School  of  Music,  a  position  he  assumed  in 
1976  as  the  first  Rochester  Philharmonic 
music  director  to  serve  on  the  Eastman  fac- 
ulty. Mr.  Zinman  has  appeared  with  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  at  Tanglewood 
on  several  occasions,  the  first  time  in  July 
1968;  his  most  recent  appearance  with  the 
orchestra  was  at  Symphony  Hall  in  January 
1980. 
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Jaeger  salutes 

the  Boston 

Symphony 

Orchestra 
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LONDON 


Jaeger  International  Shop 

The  Mall  at  Chestnut  Hill 

Newton,  MA 

(617)  527-1785 

Jaeger  International  Shop 

Copley  Place 

Boston,  MA 

(617)  437-1163 
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Murray  Perahia 


Within  a  decade  of  international  performing, 
Murray  Perahia  has  been  recognized  as  one  of 
today's  most  poetically  eloquent  keyboard 
masters.  A  graduate  of  the  Mannes  College  of 
Music  in  Manhattan,  where  he  majored  in 
conducting,  he  studied  piano  privately  with 
Jeanette  Haien  from  ages  six  to  seventeen, 
worked  with  Mieczyslaw  Horszowski,  and 
received  chamber  music  coaching  from  Artur 
Balsam.  His  participation  for  several  years  at 
the  Marlboro  Music  Festival  allowed  him  the 
opportunity  to  collaborate  with  such  master 
musicians  as  Pablo  Casals,  Rudolf  Serkin,  and 
others.  He  made  his  Carnegie  Hall  debut  in 
1968  with  Alexander  Schneider  conducting, 
and  in  the  following  years  he  performed  with 
members  of  the  Budapest,  Guarneri,  and  Gal- 
imir  quartets  and  on  national  "Music  from 
Marlboro"  tours,  as  well  as  giving  numerous 
recitals  in  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Boston, 
Cleveland,  Toronto,  and  Pittsburgh.  In  1972, 
his  New  York  Philharmonic  debut  at  twenty- 
five  under  the  late  Istvan  Kertesz  fortified  an 
already  strong  career.  That  same  year  he 
became  the  first  American  to  win  the  Leeds 
International  Piano  Competition.  In  the  early 
1970s  he  moved  to  England,  where  he  worked 
closely  with  Clifford  Curzon,  Peter  Pears,  and 
Benjamin  Britten,  the  latter  two  encouraging 
his  continued  involvement  in  the  Aldeburgh 
Festival,  of  which  he  is  now  a  principal  artistic 
director.  In  1975,  Mr.  Perahia  was  the  first 


recipient  of  the  Avery  Fisher  Prize.  He  now 
performs  regularly  in  the  major  music  capitals 
of  the  United  States,  Europe,  Israel,  and 
Japan,  collaborating  with  all  of  today's  leading 
conductors. 

In  1972,  Mr.  Perahia  signed  an  exclusive 
recording  contract  with  CBS  Masterworks,  the 
first  pianist  in  ten  years  to  be  added  to  their  list 
of  recording  artists.  1984  marks  the  comple- 
tion of  his  complete  Mozart  concerto  cycle 
with  the  English  Chamber  Orchestra  and  him- 
self as  soloist  and  conductor.  The  first  Amer- 
ican to  record  this  cycle — a  nine-year, 
thirteen-record  project — -he  has  earned  the 
world's  major  recording  awards,  including 
three  Edison  prizes,  the  Grand  Prix  du  Disque, 
the  International  Record  Critics  Award,  and 
the  Diapason  d'Or,  among  others.  His  most 
recent  solo  disc,  the  Schubert  Impromptus, 
Opp.  90  and  142,  received  the  1984  Grand 
Prix  du  Disque.  His  current  recording  projects 
include  the  complete  Beethoven  concerto 
cycle  with  Bernard  Haitink  and  the  Amster- 
dam Concertgebouw. 

Mr.  Perahia  has  been  the  subject  of  several 
television  documentaries  and  of  extensive  fea- 
ture articles  in  such  publications  as  Time 
Magazine,  the  London  Daily  Telegraph  Sun- 
day Magazine,  and  V Express.  In  addition  to 
his  recital  appearances  both  here  and  in 
Europe,  he  will  be  heard  as  soloist  in  1984-85 
also  with  the  Berlin  Philharmonic  and  the  Los 
Angeles  Philharmonic  under  Carlo  Maria 
Giulini,  the  London  Philharmonic  under  Georg 
Solti,  the  Munich  Radio  Orchestra  with  Sergiu 
Celibidache,  the  Concertgebouw  with  Bernard 
Haitink,  and  the  Montreal  Symphony  with 
Charles  Dutoit.  Mr.  Perahia  made  his  first 
Boston  Symphony  appearance  in  November 
1976  under  Seiji  Ozawa's  direction  in 
Beethoven's  Fourth  Piano  Concerto.  He  has 
returned  twice  for  music  of  Mozart,  most 
recently  to  perform  the  Piano  Concerto  No. 
27  in  B-flat,  K.595,  with  Sir  Colin  Davis  in 
December  1982. 
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LTins  l/-*EiAlan  <^J\ug±  of  <zAizujton 


A  Distinctive  Selection  of  Oriental  Rugs  and  Wall  Hangings 


1643  Beacon  Street,  Waban  Square 

Hours:  Tues-Sat  11-5,  Thurs  Evenings  til  8 

Phone  (617)  964-2686 

"<J(L  cMo-ul  Ojou  IKnou,  cJftout  O-usntnt  <z#up,    Ok  JAoxz  Ojou  O/aLs   <lL." ' 


PACKAGING 

NEW  ENGLAND'S 

FINEST  PRODUCTS 

Manufacturers  of 
Quality  Folding  Cartons. 


ISmNPIVRDBC^ 

(617)884-4200 
28  Gerrish  Avenue,  Chelsea,  MA  02150 


<5*  ^otofpfo^st<mratt-, 


A  charming  19th  Century  Townhouse 
serving  superb  continental  cuisine 
in  contemporary  informal  elegance. 
Offering  lunch  and  dinner  with  a  variety 
of  fresh  seafood  specials  daily,  and  our 
after  theatre  cafe  menu  till  midnight. 

Serving  - 

Lunch:  12:00-2:30  weekdays 

Dinner:  6:00-10:30  Sun.-Thurs. 

6:00-12:00  Fri.-Sat. 
Brunch:  1 1:00-3:00  Sat.  &  Sun. 

reservations:  266-3030 

99  St.  Botolph  Street 
behind  the  Colonnade  Hotel 
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The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  gratefully  acknowledges  the  following  corporations 
and  professional  organizations  for  their  generous  and  important  support  in  the  past  or 
current  fiscal  year.  (*  denotes  support  of  at  least  $2,500;  capitalized  names  denote 
support  of  at  least  $5,000;  underscored  capitalized  names  within  the  Business 
Leaders'  listing  comprise  the  Business  Honor  Roll.) 


1984-85  Business 

Honor  Roll  ($10,000+) 

Advanced  Management  Associates,  Inc. 

Stanley  H.  Kaplan  Educational  Center 

Harvey  Chet  Krentzman 

Susan  B.  Kaplan 

Analog  Devices,  Inc. 

Liberty  Mutual  Insurance  Company 

Ray  Stata 

Melvin  B.  Bradshaw 

Bank  of  Boston 

Mobil  Chemical  Corporation 

William  L.  Brown 

Rawleigh  Warner,  Jr. 

Bank  of  New  England 

New  England  Mutual  Life  Insurance 

Peter  H.  McCormick 

Company 

BayBanks,  Inc. 

Edward  E.  Phillips 

William  M.  Crozier,  Jr. 

New  England  Telephone  Company 

Boston  Consulting  Group,  Inc. 

Gerry  Freche 

Arthur  P.  Contas 

Raytheon  Company 

Boston  Edison  Company 

Thomas  L.  Phillips 

Thomas  J.  Galligan,  Jr. 

Red  Lion  Inn 

Boston  Globe /Affiliated  Publications 

John  H.  Fitzpatrick 

William  0.  Taylor 

State  Street  Bank  &  Trust  Company 

Cahners  Publishing  Company,  Inc. 

William  S.  Edgerly 

Norman  Cahners 

The  Sheraton  Corporation 

Country  Curtains 

John  Kapioltas 

Jane  P.  Fitzpatrick 

The  Signal  Companies 

Digital  Equipment  Corporation 

Paul  M.  Montrone 

Kenneth  H.  Olsen 

Teradyne  Corporation 

Dynatech  Corporation 

Alexander  V.  d'Arbeloff 

J.P  Barger 

Urban  Investment  &  Development 

Wm.  Filene's  &  Sons  Company 

Company/ 

Michael  J.  Babcock 

Copley  Place 

R.K.  Umscheid 

GTE  Electrical  Products 

Dean  T  Langford 

WCRB/Charles  River  Broadcasting, 

Inc. 

General  Electric  Company 

Richard  L.  Kaye 

John  F.  Welch,  Jr. 

WCVB-TV  5 

Gillette  Company 
Colman  M.  Mockler,  Jr. 

S.  James  Coppersmith 

Wang  Laboratories 
mPany          An  Wang 

John  Hancock  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co 

E.  James  Morton 
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Business  Leaders  ($1,000+) 


Accountants 

Arthur  Andersen  &  Co. 
William  F.  Meagher 

COOPERS  &LYBRAND 
Vincent  M.  O'Reilly 

Charles  DiPesa  &  Company 
William  DiPesa 

*  Ernst  &  Whinney 

James  G.  Maguire 

PEAT,  MARW ICK,  MITCHELL 
&  COMPANY 
Herbert  E.  Morse 

*T0UCHE  ROSS  &  COMPANY 

James  T.  McBride 
*Arthur  Young  &  Company 

Thomas  R  McDermott 

Advertising/ PR. 

*Hill,  Holliday,  Connors, 
Cosmopulos,  Inc. 
Jack  Connors,  Jr. 

Hill  &  Knowlton 
Patricia  Butterfield 

*Kenyon  &  Eckhardt 
Thomas  J.  Mahoney 

*Newsome  &  Company 
Peter  Farwell 

Aerospace 

*  Northrop  Corporation 

Thomas  V.  Jones 

PNEUMO  CORPORATION 
Gerard  A.  Fulham 

Apparel 

*Knapp  King  Size  Corporation 
Winthrop  A.  Short 
William  Carter  Company 
Leo  J.  Feuer 

Architecture/  Design 

Jung/Brannin  Associates,  Inc. 
Yu  Sing  Jung 

Selame  Design 
Joe  Selame 

Banking 

BANK  OF  BOSTON 
William  L.  Brown 

BANK  OF  NEW  ENGLAND 
Peter  H.  McCormick 


BAYBANKS,  INC. 
William  M.  Crozier,  Jr. 

Chase  Manhattan  Corporation 
Robert  M.  Jorgensen 

*Citicorp  (USA),  Inc. 
Walter  E.  Mercer 

Coolidge  Bank  &  Trust  Company 
Charles  W.  Morash 

Framingham  Trust  Company 
William  A.  Anastos 

Mutual  Bank 
Keith  G.  Willoughby 

Rockland  Trust  Company 
John  F.  Spence,  Jr. 

SHAWMUTBANKOF 
BOSTON 
William  F.  Craig 

United  States  Trust  Company 
James  V.  Sidell 

Building/ Contracting 

J.F.  White  Contracting  Company 
Thomas  J.  White 

Consulting/  Management 

ADVANCED  MANAGEMENT 
ASSOCIATES,  INC. 
Harvey  Chet  Krentzman 

BLP  Associates 
Bernard  L.  Plansky 

BOSTON  CONSULTING 
GROUP,  INC. 


Arthur  P.  Contas 

Rath  &  Strong,  Inc. 
Arnold  0.  Putnam 

Small  Business  Foundation  of 
America,  Inc. 
Richard  Giesser 

Education 

*Bentley  College 

Gregory  H.  Adamian 

STANLEY  H.  KAPLAN 
EDUCATIONAL  CENTER 

Susan  B.  Kaplan 

Electronics 

*Parlex  Corporation 
Herbert  W  Pollack 


*Signal  Technology  Corporation 
William  Cook 

Employment 

*  Emerson  Personnel 

Rhoda  Warren 

Robert  Kleven  &  Company,  Inc. 
Robert  Kleven 

Russell  Reynolds  Associates,  Inc. 
Jack  H.  Vernon 

*TAD  Technical  Services  Corp. 
David  J.  McGrath,  Jr. 

Energy 

Buckley  &  Scott  Company 
Charles  H.  Downey 

*HCW  Oil  &  Gas  Company,  Inc. 
John  M.  Plukas 
Hators 
Stanley  Hatoff 

MOBIL  CHEMICAL 
CORPORATION 
Rawleigh  Warner,  Jr. 

Yankee  Oil  &  Gas,  Inc. 
Paul  J.  Montle 

Finance 

*Farrell,  Healer  &  Company,  Inc. 

Richard  Farrell 
*The  First  Boston  Corporation 

George  L.  Shinn 

Kaufman  &  Company 
Sumner  Kaufman 

*  Leach  &  Garner 

Philip  Leach 

*Narragansett  Capital 
Corporation 
Arthur  D.  Little 

TA  ASSOCIATES 
Peter  A.  Brooke 

Food/  Hotel/  Restaurant 

*  Boston  Park  Plaza  Hotel  & 
Towers 

Roger  A.  Saunders 

Boston  Showcase  Company 
Jason  Starr 

CREATIVE  GOURMETS  LTD. 

Stephen  E.  Elmont 

Dunkin'  Donuts,  Inc. 
Robert  M.  Rosenberg 
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*  Howard  Johnson  Company 

G.  Michael  Hostage 

Inncorp,  Ltd. 
Harry  Axelrod 

*  Johnson,  O'Hare  Company,  Inc. 

Harry  O'Hare 

*0,Donnell-Usen  Fisheries 
Corporation 

Irving  Usen 
RED  LION  INN 

John  H.  Fitzpatrick 

Roberts  and  Associates 
Warren  Pierce 

THE  SHERATON 

CORPORATION 

John  Kapioltas 

Silenus  Wines,  Inc. 
James  B.  Hangstefer 

Sonesta  International  Hotels 
Corporation 
Paul  Sonnabend 

THE  STOP  &  SHOP 
COMPANIES,  INC. 

Avram  J.  Goldberg 

THE  WESTIN  HOTEL 
Bodo  Lemke 

Furnishings/  Housewares 

COUNTRY  CURTAINS 
Jane  P.  Fitzpatrick 

High  Technology /  Computers 

Analytical  Systems  Engineering 
Corporation 
Michael  B.  Rukin 

Aritech  Corporation 
James  A.  Synk 

Automatic  Data  Processing 
Josh  Weston 

*Computer  Partners,  Inc. 
Paul  J.  Crowley 

*Data  Packaging  Corporation 
Otto  Morningstar 

*Epsilon  Data  Management,  Inc. 
Thomas  0.  Jones 

General  Eastern  Instruments 
Corporation 
Pieter  R.  Wiederhold 

*  Helix  Technology  Corporation 
Frank  Gabron 

IBM  CORPORATION 

Paul  J.  Palmer 


POLAROID  CORPORATION 
William  J.  McCune,  Jr. 

RAYTHEON  COMPANY 
Thomas  L.  Phillips 

*Systems  Engineering  & 
Manufacturing  Corporation 
Steven  Baker 

*Transitron  Electric  Corporation 
David  Bakalar 

Insurance 

Arkwright-Boston  Insurance 
Frederick  J.  Bumpus 

*  Cameron  &  Colby  Company, 
Inc. 

Lynford  M.  Richardson 

*Commercial  Union  Assurance 
Companies 
Howard  H.  Ward 

*  Frank  B.  Hall  &  Company  of 
Massachusetts,  Inc. 

John  B.  Pepper 

JOHN  HANCOCK  MUTUAL 
LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

E.  James  Morton 

LIBERTY  MUTUAL 
INSURANCE  COMPANY 
Melvin  B.  Bradshaw 

NEW  ENGLAND  MUTUAL 
LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

Edward  E.  Phillips 

PRUDENTIAL  INSURANCE 
COMPANY  OF  AMERICA 

Robert  J.  Scales 

Sun  Life  Assurance  Company  of 
Canada 
John  D.  McNeil 

Investments 

*ABD  Securities  Corporation 
Theodor  Schmidt-Scheuber 

Amoskeag  Company 
Joseph  B.  Ely 

BLYTH  EASTMAN  PAINE 
WEBBER  INC. 
James  F.  Cleary 

*E.F.  Hutton  &  Company,  Inc. 
S.  Paul  Crabtree 

Goldman,  Sachs  &  Company 
Stephen  B.  Kay 

Kensington  Investment 
Company 
Alan  E.  Lewis 
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*Loomis  Sayles  &  Company 
Robert  L.  Kemp 

Moseley,  Hallgarten,  Estabrook 
&  Weeden,  Inc. 
Fred  S.  Moseley 

*Tucker,  Anthony  &  R.L.  Day, 
Inc. 
Gerald  Segel 

*  Woodstock  Corporation 
Frank  B.  Condon 

Legal 

Gadsby  &  Hannah 
Jeffrey  P.  Somers 

Goldstein  &  Manello 
Richard  J.  Snyder 

*Herrick  &  Smith 
Malcolm  D.  Perkins 

Nissenbaum  Law  Offices 
Gerald  L.  Nissenbaum 

Manufacturing 

Acushnet  Company 
John  T.  Ludes 

Bell  Manufacturing  Company 
Irving  W  Bell 

Checon  Corporation 
Donald  E.  Conaway 

Dennison  Manufacturing 
Company 
Nelson  S.  Gifford 

Econocorp,  Inc. 
Richard  G.  Lee 

FLEXcon  Company,  Inc. 
Mark  R.  Ungerer 

GENERAL  ELECTRIC 
COMPANY 
John  F.  Welch,  Jr. 

GENERAL  ELECTRIC 
COMPANY/LYNN 
James  R  Krebs 

GILLETTE  COMPANY 
Colman  M.  Mockler,  Jr. 

Guzovsky  Electrical  Corporatior 
Edward  Guzovsky 

Inland  Steel- Ryerson 
Foundation,  Inc. 
Robert  L.  Atkinson 

Kendall  Company 
J.  Dale  Sherratt 

L.E.  Mason  Company 
Harvey  B.  Berman 


WE  HELPED  ED  MILLER 

GET  BY  ON  $125,000. 

LAST  YEAR. 


Most  people  assume  that  success 
automatically  brings  with  it  a  sub- 
stantially brighter  ••  and  easier  -- 
financial  picture.  Yet  when  they  reach 
a  comfortable  income  level,  too  many 
find  themselves  wondering  where  it 
all  goes. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  common 
reasons  people  come  to  The 
Cambridge  Group  for  financial 
planning.  Because  success 
depends  as  much  on  preserving 
and  investing  your  money  as 
on  earning  it. 

At  The  Cambridge  Group, 
our  job  is  to  help  you  focus 
on  your  goals.Then  help 
you  achieve  them.  All  of 
them.  We  can  help  with 
business  management. 
Investment  objectives. 
Retirement  plans 
Educational  needs.  Estate 
planning.  And  any  other  special 
objectives  you  might  have,  business 
or  personal. 

All  while  keeping  your  taxes  at 
their  lowest  legitimate  level. 

To  achieve  this,  we  develop  an 
overall,  comprehensive  financial  plan. 
Our  specialists  optimize  your  posi- 
tion in  each  area  giving  you  a  balanced 
financial  picture.  Not  a  plan  skewed 
toward  the  stock  market  by  a  broker. 
Or  toward  life  insurance  by  an  agent. 
But  a  truly  objective  perspective. 


It's  only  through  careful  planning 
that  someone  like  Ed  Miller  can  feel 
comfortable  with  his  income.  Knowing 
that  his  money  is  working  as  hard  for 
him  as  he  worked  for  his  money. 

If  you'd  like  a  closer  look  at  what 
financial  planning  can  do  for  you, 
we'd  be  happy  to  arrange  a  private 
consultation  at  no  cost  or  obligation 
to  you.  Just  call  Charlie  Gerrior  at 
(617)965-7480. 


TheV 
Cambridge 
Group 4 


YOU  SET  THE  GOALS  WE  HELP  YOG  REACH  THEM 
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For  a  personal  appointment, 

caliDean  Ridldn,  Vice  President,  Private  BanfeneGroupr 

Bank  of  Boston  (617R34-5302 

Boston's  Financial  District  and  Back  Bay 

©1984  The  Eitst  National  Bankof  Boston,  Member  F0IG 


::-::--;^j0M0rC: 
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National  Lumber  Company 
Louis  I.  Kaitz 

NEW  ENGLAND  BUSINESS 
SERVICE,  INC. 
Richard  H.  Rhoads 

Norton  Company 
Donald  R.  Melville 

'Packaging  Industries,  Inc. 
John  D.  Bambara 

Parker  Brothers 
Richard  E.  Stearns 

: Plymouth  Rubber  Company,  Inc. 

Maurice  J.  Hamilburg 
Scully  Signal  Company 

Robert  G.  Scully 

Simplex  Time  Recorder 
Company 
Glenn  R.  Peterson 

Superior  Pet  Products,  Inc. 
Richard  J.  Phelps 

Towle  Manufacturing  Company 
Leonard  Florence 

Trina,  Inc. 

Thomas  L.  Easton 
Webster  Spring  Company,  Inc. 

A.M.  Levine 

Wellman,  Inc. 
Arthur  0.  Wellman,  Jr. 

Media 

BOSTON  GLOBE/ 


AFFILIATED  PUBLICATIONS 


William  0.  Taylor 

Boston  Herald 
Patrick  J.  Purcell 

General  Cinema  Corporation 
Richard  A.  Smith 

WBZ-TV  4 
Thomas  L.  Goodgame 

WCIB-FM 
Lawrence  K.  Justice 

WCRB/CHARLES  RIVER 


* 

IEUR 

I 


BROADCASTING,  INC. 


Richard  L.  Kaye 
WCVB-TV  5 


S.  James  Coppersmith 

WNEV-TV  7/New  England 
Television 
Seymour  L.  Yanoff 

Westinghouse  Broadcasting  & 
Cable,  Inc. 
Lawrence  P.  Fraiberg 

Musical  Instruments 


*  Baldwin  Piano  &  Organ 
Company 
R.S.  Harrison 

Avedis  Zildjian  Company 
Armand  Zildjian 

Printing/  Publishing 

*ADC0  Publishing  Company,  Inc. 
Samuel  Gorfinkle 

Bowne  of  Boston 
William  Gallant 

CAHNERS  PUBLISHING 
COMPANY,  INC. 
Norman  L.  Cahners 

CLARK-FRANKLIN- 
KINGSTON  PRESS 
Lawrence  Dress 

Customforms,  Inc. 
David  A.  GranofF 

*  Daniels  Printing  Company 

Lee  Daniels 
HOUGHTON  MIFFLIN 
COMPANY 

Marlowe  G.  Teig 

*  Label  Art,  Inc. 

J.  William'  Flynn 

McGraw  Hill,  Inc. 
Joseph  L.  Dionne 

Real  Estate/ Development 

Combined  Properties,  Inc. 
Stanton  L.  Black 

Corcoran  Mullins  Jennison,  Inc. 
Joseph  Corcoran 

Hilon  Development  Corporation 
Haim  Eliachar 

Northland  Investment 
Corporation 
Robert  A.  Danziger 

Stanmar,  Inc. 
Stanley  W  Snider 

URBAN  INVESTMENT  & 
DEVELOPMENT  COMPANY/ 
COPLEY  PLACE 
R.K.  Umscheid 

Retailing 

WM.  FILENE'S  &  SONS 
COMPANY 
Michael  J.  Babcock 

Hills  Department  Stores 
Stephen  A.  Goldberger 

Jordan  Marsh  Company 
Elliot  Stone 
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Kay  Bee  Toy  &  Hobby  Shops, 
Inc. 
Howard  Kaufman 

Marshall's,  Inc. 
Frank  H.  Brenton 

*Saks  Fifth  Avenue 
Robert  J.  Hoffman 
Stuart's  Department  Stores,  Inc. 
Paul  Cammarano 

*Zayre  Corporation 
Maurice  Segall 

Science/ Medical 

*Charles  River  Breeding 
Laboratories,  Inc. 
Henry  L.  Foster 

Damon  Corporation 
David  I.  Kosowsky 

Hospital  Corporation  of  America 
HCA  Foundation 
Donald  E.  Strange 

Shoes 

*Jones  &  Vining,  Inc. 
Sven  Vaule,  Jr. 

*  Mercury  International  Trading 
Corporation 

Irving  Wiseman 

MORSE  SHOE,  INC. 
Kenneth  C.  Cummins 

THE  SPENCER  COMPANIES, 
INC. 
C.  Charles  Marran 

STRIDE  RITE  CORPORATION 

Arnold  S.  Hiatt 

Software/ Information  Services 

Henco  Software,  Inc. 
Henry  Cochran 

Interactive  Data  Corporation 
Carl  G.  Wolf 

Travel/  Transportation 

*  Heritage  Travel 

Donald  Sohn 
*The  Trans- Lease  Group 
John  J.  McCarthy,  Jr. 

Utilities 

BOSTON  EDISON  COMPANY 
Thomas  J.  Galligan,  Jr. 

*  Eastern  Gas  &  Fuel  Associates 

William  J.  Pruyn 
NEW  ENGLAND  TELEPHONE 
Gerry  Freche 


SUBSCRIBE  NOW  TO  THE 
1984-85  SEASON! 


BOSTON 
SYMPHONY 


Chamber 


k 


AIM 


AT  JORDAN 


n 


THE  HIGHEST  INTERNATIONAL  LEVEL  OF  CHAMBER 

MUSIC  PLAYING ..." 


-THE  BOSTON  GLOBE 


THREE  SUNDAY  AFTERNOONS  at  3PM 


GILBERT  KAUSH, 


PIANIST 


SUNDAY    Mozart  Quintet  in  E-flat  for  piano  and  winds,  K.452 
DECEMBER  2    Schumann  'Marchenerzdhlungen'  ('Fairy  Tales'), 
1904         Op.  132,  for  viola,  clarinet,  and  piano 

Dvorak  Quartet  in  E-flat  for  piano  and  strings,  Op.  87 


SUNDAY 

FEBRUARY  17 

1985 


Saint-Saens  Caprice  on  Danish  and  Russian  Airs,  Op.  79, 

for  piano  and  winds 
Leon  Kirchner  New  work  commissioned  by  the 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  for  its  centennial 
Schubert  Trio  No.  1  in  B-flat  for  piano,  violin,  and  cello,   D.898 


SUNDAY 

MARCH  31 

1985 


with  JAN  DEGAETANI,  MEZZO-SOPRANO 

OLIVER  KNUSSEN,  CONDUCTOR 
Robin  Holloway  Fantasy- Pieces,  Op.  16,  on  the  Heine  'Liederkreis' 

of  Robert  Schumann,  for  piano  and  twelve  instruments 
Schumann  'Liederkreis,'  Op. 24 
Schumann  Quintet  in  E-flat  for  piano  and  strings,  Op.  44 


NEW  SUBSCRIBER  FORM:  There  are  still  good  seats  available  for  the  1984/85  season.  You  may  become 
a  subscriber  by  indicating  your  choice  of  location  and  price  and  by  returning  this  form  with  a  check  pay- 
able to  Boston  Symphony  to:  New  Subscriber,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA  021 15. 

SUBSCRIPTION  PRICES:  $?&$),  $23.50,  $17.00.  The  2  remaining  prices  listed 
are  for  both  orchestra  &  balcony.  For  further  information,  call  (617)  266-1492. 


LOCATION 

PRICE 

NO.  OF  TICKETS 

TOTAL  $ 

Name 


City 

Day  Phone 


Addr 


State 


Zip  Code 


Evening  Phone 
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MASSACHUSETTS 

HKH  TECHNOLOGY 

COUHCA. 


■zips,  i 


The  following  Members  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts High  Technology  Council 
support  the  BSO  through  the  BSO 
Business  &  Professional  Leadership 
Program: 


Alpha  Industries,  Inc. 
George  S.  Kariotis 

ANALOG  DEVICES,  INC. 

Ray  Stata 
The  Analytic  Sciences 
Corporation 
Arthur  Gelb 
*Augat,  Inc. 

Roger  D.  Wellington 
Barry  Wright  Corporation 
Ralph  Z.  Sorenson 
*Bolt  Beranek  and  Newman  Inc. 
Stephen  Levy 
Computervision  Corporation 
Martin  Allen 
*Cullinet  Software,  Inc. 
John  J.  Cullinane 

DIGITAL  EQUIPMENT 
CORPORATION 
Kenneth  H.  Olsen 


DYNATECH  CORPORATION 

J.P.  Barger 
EPSCO,  Inc. 

Wayne  R  Coffin 
Foxboro  Company 

Earle  W.  Pitt 
GCA  Corporation 

Milton  Greenberg 
GTE  ELECTRICAL 
PRODUCTS 

Dean  T.  Langford 
*GenRad  Foundation 

Lynn  Smoker 
*Haemonetics,  Inc. 

John  F.  White 
Honeywell  Information  Systems 

Warren  G.  Sprague 
Instron  Corporation 

Harold  Hindman 
♦Arthur  D.  Little,  Inc. 

John  F.  Magee 


M/A-COM,  INC. 

Vessarios  G.  Chigas 
Massachusetts  High  Technology 
Council,  Inc. 

Howard  P.  Foley 
Millipore  Corporation 

Dimitri  d'Arbeloff 
PRIME  COMPUTER,  INC. 

Joe  M.  Henson 
*  Printed  Circuit  Corporation 

Peter  Sarmanian 
SotTech,  Inc. 

Justus  Lowe,  Jr. 
TERADYNE,  INC. 

Alexander  V.  d'Arbeloff 
Thermo  Electron  Corporation 

George  N.  Hatsopoulos 
Unitrode  Corporation 

George  M.  Berman 
WANG  LABORATORIES,  INC. 

An  Wang 


CQDINTHIA's 


Gallery  of  Needle  Arts 


HAND  PAINTED  CANVASSES 
CUSTOM  DESIGNS 
KNITTING  YARNS 

1160  BOYLSTON  STREET,  CHESNUT  HILL  MA  02167,  (617)  277-7111 
HOURS:  10:00  A.M.  TO  4:30  P.M.     MONDAY  THROUGH  SATURDAY 
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COPLEY 
PLACE 

at  Copley  Square 
in  the  Back  Bay 


Prelude. 

Copley  Place  is  where 
beautiful  evenings  begin. 
Here  you  can  shop  for 
every  fashion  need.  From 
elegant  occasions  to 
casual  gatherings  with 
friends.  In  The  Shopping 
Galleries  at  Copley  Place 
you  will  find  all  that's  new 
and  beautiful  from  this 
country  and  abroad. 

Nieman-Marcus  and 
100  exceptional  shops  and 
boutiques  await  you!  To  add 
to  your  pleasures  there  are 
9  cinemas,  13  restaurants 
and  the  new  Westin  and 
Marriott  hotels. 


ii 


The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  gratefully  acknowledges  the  generous  support  of  the 
following  foundations.  Their  grants  have  made  possible  a  variety  of  programs  and 
projects. 


The  Anthony  Advocate  Foundation 
The  Lassor  and  Fanny  Agoos 

Charity  Fund 
J.M.R.  Barker  Foundation 
The  Frank  M.  Barnard 

Foundation,  Inc. 
The  Barrington  Foundation,  Inc. 
The  Theodore  H.  Barth  Foundation 
Adelaide  Breed  Bayrd  Foundation 
David  W.  and  Irene  E.  Bernstein 

Trust 
Bezalel  Foundation 
The  Brookline  Fund 
Calvert  Trust 
Alfred  E.  Chase  Charity 

Foundation 
Clark  Charitable  Trust 
Clipper  Ship  Foundation,  Inc. 
The  Clowes  Fund,  Inc. 
The  Compton  Foundation 
Coven  Family  Fund 
Jessie  B.  Cox  Charitable  Trust 
The  Eleanor  Naylor  Dana 

Charitable  Trust 
Dennis  Family  Foundation 
Geraldine  R.  Dodge  Foundation 
Eastman  Charitable  Foundation 
Eaton  Foundation 
Orville  W.  Forte  Charitable 

Foundation 
Foster  Charitable  Trust 
Harry  A.  and  Etta  Freeman 

Foundation 
The  Frelinghuysen  Foundation 
The  Fromm  Music  Foundation 
The  George  F.  and  Sybil  H.  Fuller 

Foundation 


The  Nehemias  Gorin  Foundation 
The  Elizabeth  Grant  Trust 
The  William  and  Mary  Greve 

Foundation,  Inc. 
Greylock  Foundation 
Grosberg  Family  Charity  Fund 
Haffenreffer  Family  Fund 
The  Harvard  Musical  Association 
The  William  and  Flora  Hewlett 

Foundation 
Bernard  J.  Holmberg  Trust 
The  Hunt  Foundation 
The  Jaffe  Foundation 
Jampart  Charitable  Foundation 
The  Howard  Johnson  Foundation 
Kalish  Foundation,  Inc. 
The  Mitchell  B.  Kaufman 

Charitable  Foundation 
The  Koussevitzky  Music 

Foundation 
Raymond  E.  Lee  Foundation 
June  Rockwell  Levy  Foundation 
Theodore  I.  and  Shirley  G.  Libby 

Foundation 
The  Lichenstein  Foundation 
The  John  A.  and  Ruth  E.  Long 

Foundation 
Edward  E.  MacCrone  Charitable 

Trust 
James  A.  Mac  Donald  Foundation 
MacPherson  Fund,  Inc. 
Helen  and  Leo  Mayer  Charity 

Trust  Fund 
William  Inglis  Morse  Trust 
The  National  Charitable 

Foundation 


NEBS  Foundation 

Parker  Charitable  Foundation 

The  Theodore  Edson  Parker 

Foundation 
The  Harold  Whitworth  Pierce 

Charitable  Trust 
Olive  Higgins  Prouty  Foundation 
A.C.  Ratshesky  Foundation 
Billy  Rose  Foundation,  Inc. 
Samuel  Rosen  Family  Foundation 
Rowland  Foundation,  Inc. 
Richard  Saltonstall  Charitable 

Foundation 
Sasco  Foundation 
The  William  E.  and  Bertha  E. 

Schrafft  Charitable  Trust 
Miriam  Shaw  Fund 
George  and  Beatrice  Sherman 

Family  Charitable  Trust 
Richard  &  Sandra  Silverman 

Foundation 
The  Seth  Sprague  Educational  and 

Charitable  Foundation 
Stearns  Charitable  Trust 
Nathaniel  and  Elizabeth  P.  Stevens 

Foundation 
The  Stone  Charitable  Foundation 
The  Charles  Irwin  Travelli  Fund 
Webster  Charitable  Foundation 
Edwin  S.  Webster  Foundation 
Carl  A.  Weyerhaeuser  1966 

Trust  C 
Carl  A.  Weyerhaeuser  1969  Trust 
The  Wheeler  Foundation 
Albert  0.  Wilson  Foundation 
The  Cornelius  A.  and  Muriel  P. 

Wood  Charity  Fund 
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Self-portrait  of  a  genius 


With  wit  and  charm,  Aaron  Copland, 
America  s  greatest  living  composer  looks 
back  on  the  first  four  decades  of  his  life  in 
music.  It  is  a  monumental  work  about  an 
exceptional  era  in  America's  artistic  history 
and  the  events,  here  and  abroad,  that 
spawned  his  genius.  Enhanced  by 
"interludes"  that  feature  reminiscences 
by  friends  and  colleagues  like  Nadia 
Boulanger,  Virgil  Thompson,  Agnes 
DeMille,  and  Leonard  Bernstein,  Copland 
is  a  stirring  chronicle  of  our  cultural  times. 


*c 


1900  through  1942 
Aaron  Copland  and  Vivian  Perlis 

With  over  100  photographs,  $24.95  at  bookstores  or  direct  from 

ST.MARTIN'S/MAREK,  175  Fifth  Avenue,  hew  York,  NY  10010 

(Mail  orders:  Add  $1.50  extra  for  postage.  Send  Attn:  PY) 


"I  love  dining 
with  four  stars" 

"I  said  join  meat  Apl-' 
The  Boston  Globe 
gave  it  four  stars.  ] 

I  Then  Esquire  called  i. 
terrific.  Oh,  and  Boston 


It's  becoming  a  habit. 
Apley's,  please." 


EXCEPTIONAL 

GOURMET  AMERICAN  CUISINE 


RESERVATIONS  A  MUST.  236-2000 


AT  THE  SHERATON  BOSTON 
PRUDENTIAL  CENTER 
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The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  is  particularly  grateful  to  the  following  Patrons  of  the 
Higginson  Society  and  other  very  special  friends  who  made  extraordinary  contributions 
during  fiscal  year  1983-84. 


Mr.  &  Mrs.  David  B.  Arnold,  Jr. 

Mr.  Ethan  Ayer 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  J.R  Barger 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Bruce  A.  Beal 

Dr.  Leo  L.  Beranek 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  M.  Bradley 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Norman  L.  Cahners 

Mrs.  Florence  Chesterton-Norris 

Mrs.  Thomas  Clagett,  Jr. 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  George  H.  Clowes,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Abram  T.  Collier 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Lewis  Dabney 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Nelson  J.  Darling,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Harris  Fahnestock 

Hon.  &  Mrs.  John  Fitzpatrick 


Hon.  &  Mrs.  Peter  H.S. 

Frelinghuysen 
Dr.  &  Mrs.  Walter  J.  Gamble 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  K.J.  Germeshausen 
Mrs.  Fernand  Gillet 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  L.  Grandin 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  T.  Hamlin 
Mr.  Theodore  Jones 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Richard  L.  Kaye 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  George  H.  Kidder 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  D.  King 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Gordon  F.  Kingsley 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  K.  Kraft 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Harvey  C.  Krentzman 
Dr.  &  Mrs.  Edwin  H.  Land 
Mrs.  Ellis  Little 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Harry  L.  Marks 


Mr.  Nathan  R.  Miller 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Richard  P.  Morse 

Ms.  Ruth  Morse 

Mr.  David  Mugar 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Stephen  Paine,  Sr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  J.  Poorvu 

Mrs.  Curtis  Prout 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Irving  W  Rabb 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Charles  A.  Rheault,  Jr. 

Mrs.  George  R.  Rowland 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Richard  A.  Smith 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Raymond  Stata 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Sidney  Stoneman 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  L.  Thorndike 

Mr.  John  J.  Wilson 


A  new  tradition  in  Cambridge 
salutes  the  fine  tradition  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 


♦ 


THE  RESIDENCES  AT  CHARLES  SQUARE 
Harvard  Square,  Cambridge 


86  riverview  condominium  residences 
Scheduled  for  occupancy  late  1984 

617-491-6790 
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We  are  grateful  to  those  individuals  who  generously  responded  to  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra's  fundraising  programs  during  our  fiscal  year  which  ended  August  31,  1984. 
Your  gifts  are  critical  to  the  financial  security  of  the  orchestra. 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Donors  ($1,000  and  over) 


Mrs.  Gordon  Abbott 

Miss  Barbara  Adams 

Mrs.  Weston  W.  Adams 

Mrs.  Selma  B.  Ajami 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Vernon  R.  Alden 

Mrs.  Frank  G.  Allen 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Philip  K.  Allen 

Mrs.  Charles  Almy 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  James  B.  Ames 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Harlan  E.  Anderson 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Rae  D.  Anderson 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Richard  T.  Applebaugh 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  David  B.  Arnold,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Harry  Axelrod 

Mr.  Ethan  Ayer 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Hazen  H.  Ayer 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Donald  P.  Babson 

Mrs.  Paul  T.  Babson 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Richard  B.  Bailey 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Steven  Baker 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  William  H.  Baker 

Estate  of  Adelaide  B.  Ball 

Mrs.  Norman  V.  Ballou 

The  Estate  of  Mr.  Talcott  M.  Banks 

Estate  of  Ann  S.M.  Banks 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  J.P  Barger 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  B.  Devereux  Barker,  Jr. 

Mrs.  John  Barnard,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Clifford  B.  Barrus,  Jr. 

Mr.  Robert  B.M.  Barton 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Bruce  A.  Beal 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Leonard  D.  Bell 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  F.  Gregg  Bemis 

Mrs.  Richard  E.  Bennink 

Mr.  James  Beranek 

Dr.  Leo  L.  Beranek 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  David  W.  Bernstein 

Mrs.  Arthur  W.  Bingham 

Mrs.  Charles  S.  Bird 

Mr.  Peter  M.  Black 

Eleanore  P.  Bloedel 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Charles  R.  Blyth 

Mrs.  Edward  L.  Bond 

W.  Walter  Boyd 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  M.  Bradley 


Mrs.  Ralph  Bradley 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  T.  Brennan 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Peter  Brooke 

Mrs.  Donald  L.  Brown 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Ronald  Brown 

Estate  of  Alice  E.  Buff 

The  Hon.  William  M.  Bulger 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Allan  T.  Buros 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  P.  Burroughs 

Dr.  Edmund  B.  Cabot 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Lewis  P.  Cabot 

Mrs.  Mary  Louise  Cabot 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Thomas  D.  Cabot 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Norman  L.  Cahners 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Bradford  Cannon 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  R  Card 

Judith  Brown  Caro 

Virginia  L.  Carroll 

Richard  P.  Chapman 

Mrs.  Barbara  S.  Chase 

Mrs.  Thomas  W.  Chesterton 

Charles  Christenson 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Eugene  H.  Clapp  II 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  B.  Clarke 

Mr.  Stewart  Clifford,  Jr. 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Stewart  H.  Clifford 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  George  H.A.  Clowes,  Jr. 

Mr.  H.  Todd  Cobey 

Mr.  John  F.  Cogan,  Jr. 

Eunice  S.  &  Julian  Cohen 

Mrs.  Nat  King  Cole 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Abram  T  Collier 

Mr.  Johns  H.  Congdon 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  H.  Congleton 

Arthur  P.  Contas 

Mrs.  A.  Werk  Cook 

Dr.  Mark  H.  Cooley 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  L.  Cooper 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  E.  Raymond  Corey 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Daniel  Coven 

Jeanne  L.  Crocker 

Rev.  &  Mrs.  John  Crocker 

William  M.  Crozier,  Jr.  & 

Prudence  S.  Crozier 
Estate  of  Mary  Cunningham 


Mr.  &  Mrs.  A.V.  d'Arbeloff 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  D.V.  d'Arbeloff 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Chester  C.  d'Autremont 

Mr/&  Mrs.  Lewis  S.  Dabney 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Thomas  N.  Dabney,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Nelson  J.  Darling,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Michael  H.  Davis 

Miss  Amy  Davol 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  A.I.  DeFries 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Eugene  B.  Doggett 

Mrs.  Malcolm  Donald 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  James  Bruce  Duncan 

Dr.  Richard  W  Dwight 

Estate  of  Frances  H.  Dwight 

Estate  of  Laura  E.  Dwight 

Mrs.  Charles  Freedom  Eaton,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Otto  Eckstein 

Mrs.  Philip  Eiseman 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  Elfers 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Haim  S.  Eliachar 

Mrs.  John  Morse  Elliot 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Alexander  Ellis,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  V.  Ellis 

Stephen  E.  Elmont 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Bradford  M.  Endicott 

Miss  Charlene  B.  Engelhard 

Mrs.  Henri  A.  Erkelens 

Mrs.  Harris  Fahnestock 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Frank  L.  Farwell 

Mrs.  Sewall  H.  Fessenden 

Mrs.  John  G.  Fifield 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Weston  P.  Figgins 

Arlyne,  Ellen  &  Saul  Fine 

Anna  E.  Finnerty 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Kenneth  G.  Fisher 

Ms.  Jo  Ann  Fitzpatrick 

Hon.  &  Mrs.  John  H.  Fitzpatrick 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Henry  N.  Flynt,  Jr. 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Gerard  Foster 

Dr.  Henry  L.  Foster 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Richard  M.  Fraser 

Mr.  G.M.  Freche 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Dean  W  Freed 

Mr.  Kenneth  L.  Freed 

Mr.  Eugene  M.  Freedman 
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Hon.  &  Mrs.  Peter  Frelinghuysen 

Mr.  Arthur  0.  Friedman 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Carlton  P.  Fuller 

Mrs.  Robert  G.  Fuller 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Thomas  Galligan 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Walter  J.  Gamble 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Thomas  Gardiner 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  K.J.  Germeshausen 

Mrs.  Sumner  M.  Gerstein 

Mr.  Frank  Gfroerer 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  R.  Ghublikian 

Mrs.  Vera  Cravath  Gibbs 

Mrs.  Lee  D.  Gillespie 

Mrs.  Fernand  Gillet 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Ernest  A.  Giroux 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Avram  J.  Goldberg 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Ray  A.  Goldberg 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Jordan  L.  Golding 

Mrs.  Joel  A.  Goldthwait 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Mark  R.  Goldweitz 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Saul  Goldweitz 

Mrs.  Sylvan  Goodman 

Mrs.  Doris  S.  Gordon 

Ina  &  Haskell  Gordon 

Mrs.  Harry  N.  Gorin 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  L.  Grandin 

Mrs.  Henry  M.  Greenleaf 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  James  H.  Grew 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Henry  R.  Guild,  Jr. 

Mrs.  S.  Eliot  Guild 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Carl  W.  Haffenreffer 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Christian  G.  Halby 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Henry  S.  Hall,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  R.  Douglas  Hall,  III 

Mrs.  N.P.  Hallowell,  Jr. 

Mr.  Daniel  M.  Hamilburg 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  T.  Hamlin 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Paul  F.  Hannah 

Mrs.  Murray  C.  Harvey 

Mrs.  Francis  W.  Hatch,  Sr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Francis  W.  Hatch,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Harry  R.  Hauser 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Thomas  Haynes 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  P.  Heffernan 

Mr.  Paul  F.  Hellmuth 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Bayard  Henry 

Mrs.  Russell  Hergesheimer 

Howard  &  Doris  B.  Hiatt 

Grace  Cushing  Hibbard 

Mrs.  Richard  R.  Higgins 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Richard  D.  Hill 

Ms.  Susan  Morse  Hilles 


Mr.  Carlton  A.  Holstrom 

Miss  Emily  C.  Hood 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Gilbert  H.  Hood,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Harrison  Horblit 

Mr.  Henry  Hornblower,  II 

Mrs.  Ralph  Hornblower 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  White  Howells 

Ray  Howland,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Charles  A.  Hubbard 

Mrs.  James  F.  Hunnewell 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  James  Jackson,  Jr. 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  John  Jao 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  E.  Morton  Jennings,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Pliny  Jewell,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Howard  W  Johnson 

Elizabeth  &  Howland  Jones 

Mr.  Theodore  Jones 

Mr.  Theodore  S.  Jones 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  H.  Joseph 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Bela  T.  Kalman 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Leonard  Kaplan 

Ms.  Susan  B.  Kaplan 

Mrs.  S.  Charles  Kasdon 

Mr.  Sumner  Kaufman 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  J.  Kaufmann 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Richard  L.  Kaye 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  F.  Corning  Kenly,  Jr. 

The  Hon.  Edward  M.  Kennedy 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  George  H.  Kidder 

Mrs.  Chase  Kimball 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  D.  King 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Gordon  F.  Kingsley 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  W.  Kistner 

Mr.  Mason  Klinck 

Mrs.  Hatsy  Kniffin 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Carl  Koch 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  Kopans 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  K.  Kraft 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Arthur  R.  Kravitz 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Harvey  C.  Krentzman 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Selwyn  A.  Kudisch 

Mr.  Edward  J.  Kutlowski 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  La  Ware 

Mrs.  F.  D.  Lackey 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Benjamin  Lacy 

Mrs.  Robert  W  Ladd 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Edwin  H.  Land 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Roger  Landay 

Mrs.  James  F.  Lawrence 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  A.  Lawrence 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Herbert  C.  Lee 

Mildred  A.  Leinbach 


Mr.  &  Mrs.  Royal  W  Leith,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Royal  W  Leith 

Dr.  Clinton  N.  Levin 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Irving  Levy 

Mrs.  George  Lewis,  Sr. 

Mrs.  Theodore  Libby 

Mrs.  Ellis  Little 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Joseph  P.  Lombard 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Caleb  Loring,  Jr. 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Frederick  H.  Lovejoy,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Charles  P.  Lyman 

Mrs.  George  H.  Lyman,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Roderick  M.  MacDougall 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  F.  Magee 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Donald  Malpass,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  Manice 

Irma  Fisher  Mann 

The  Marian  Helpers  Center 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Harry  L.  Marks 

Mrs.  John  McAndrew 

Mr.  Thomas  W.  McGee 

Dr.  Bernard  L.  McGowan 

Mrs.  F.  Gilbert  McNamara 

Mrs.  August  R.  Meyer 

Ambassador  J.  William  Middendorf 

Sumner  N.  Milender 

Alan  G.  &  Natalie  C.  Miller 

Mr.  Nathan  R.  Miller 

Mrs.  Dudley  L.  Millikin 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Adolf  Monosson 

Paul  M.  Montrone 

Mrs.  Olney  S.  Morrill 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Garlan  Morse 

Mr.  George  H.  Morse 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Richard  P.  Morse 

Ms.  Ruth  Morse 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Frederick  S.  Moseley,  III 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  B.  Moses,  Jr. 

Mr.  David  G.  Mugar 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Raymond  F.  Murphy,  Jr. 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Gordon  S.  Myers 

Mrs.  Harris  J.  Nelson 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Melvin  B.  Nessel 

Mrs.  Robert  B.  Newman 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Albert  L.  Nickerson 

Mrs.  Hiroshi  H.  Nishino 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Richard  P.  Nyquist 

Grace  Marshall  Otis 

Mrs.  Richard  C.  Paine 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Stephen  Paine,  Sr. 

Susan  W  &  Stephen  D.  Paine 

Mrs.  Robert  W  Palm 
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329  Huntington  Avenue,  Boston.  247-2111 

Two  Blocks  West  of  Symphony  Hall  -  Reservations  Suggested 
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e  put  nursing  care  in 
the  proper  environment. 


When  visiting  the  Milton  Health  Care 
Facility,  You  experience  an  elegant 
atmosphere  of  residents  enjoying 
gourmet  meals  in  the  gracious  18th 
century  dining  room,  socializing  in  the 
Greenhouse  Tavern,  or  relaxing  in  the 
charming  ice  cream  parlour  or  movie 
theatre. 

More  important,  is  the  dedicated 
staff  of  health  care  profes- 
sionals providing  traditional 
skilled  nursing  care,  com- 
bined with  individual 


The 

Milton 


rehabilitative  programs,  organized 
activities  as  well  as  social  services. 
This  individual  quality  care  is  carried 
into  the  Adult  Day  Care  Program,  also 
available  at  Milton,  offering  to  its  clients 
a  complete  program  on  a  daily  basis. 

At  Milton,  we  go  beyond  the  industry 
nursing  standards  to  provide  the 
very  best  health  care  possible. 

For  more  information,  visit 
or  call  (617)  333-0600. 


HEALTH  CARE  AND 
RETIREMENT  FACILITY 

1200  Brush  Hill  Road,  Milton,  MA  02186    A  Mayo  Health  Facility    Division  of  The  Flatley  Company 
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Ms.  Gloria  A.  Palmer 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Christopher  A.  Pantaleoni 

Mary  B.  Parent 

Dr.  Eliot  J.  Pearlman 

Katharine  E.  Peirce 

Mrs.  James  H.  Perkins 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Thomas  L.  Phillips 

Estate  of  Marian  Phinney 

Mrs.  Paul  Pigors 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  R.  Pingree 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  J.  Poorvu 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Albert  Pratt 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Richard  Preston 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  M.  Preston 

Mrs.  George  Putnam 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  C.  Quinn 

Ms.  Sally  Quinn 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Sidney  R.  Rabb 

Mrs.  Frank  E.  Remick 

Mrs.  Harry  Remis 

Dr.  Paul  A.  Richer 

Mr.  J.  Hampden  Robb 

David  &  Diana  Rockefeller 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Horatio  Rogers 

Mr.  Warren  M.  Rohsenow 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Jerome  Rosenfeld 

Mr.  Thomas  A.  Rosse 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  C.  Rousseau 

Mrs.  George  R.  Rowland 

Anne  Cable  Rubenstein 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Michael  B.  Salke 

Mr.  Richard  Saltonstall 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  Saltonstall 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Albert  J.  Sandler 

A.  Herbert  Sandwen 

Mrs.  George  Lee  Sargent 

Mr.  Jack  Satter 

Donald  L.  Saunders 

Roger  A.  Saunders 


Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  G.  Schmid 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Paul  A.  Schmid 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Raymond  Schneider 

Mr.  Alan  H.  Scovell 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Campbell  L.  Searle 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Francis  P.  Sears,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Henry  K.  Sherrill 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  James  V.  Sidell 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  E.  Siegfried 

Dr.  A.M.  Simensen 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Donald  B.  Sinclair 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  A.  Sinclair 

Dr.  Frances  H.  Smith 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Richard  A.  Smith 

Mrs.  Lawrence  Snell 

Mrs.  William  B.  Snow 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  William  D.  Sohier,  Jr. 

Mr.  Jeffrey  P.  Somers 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Lamar  Soutter 

Mr.  John  K.  Spring,  Sr. 

Dr.  Fredrick  J.  Stare 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Raymond  Stata 

Mrs.  Thornton  Stearns 

Mrs.  Lela  A.  Steinberg 

Mrs.  Preston  T.  Stephenson 

Burton  &  Barbara  Stern 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Ezra  F.  Stevens 

Richard  Stevens 

Mrs.  Evelyn  N.  Stiefel 

Mr.  Harris  E.  Stone 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Henry  S.  Stone 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Sidney  Stoneman 

John  Hoyt  Stookey 

Miss  Elizabeth  B.  Storer 

Mrs.  Arthur  I.  Strang 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  David  Strassler 

The  Hon.  Geoffrey  Swaebe 

Mrs.  John  Sylvester 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Nathan  B.  Talbot 


Mrs.  Rudolf  L.  Talbot 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  0.  Taylor,  II 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Theodore  H.  Teplow 

Barbara  &  David  Terwilliger 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Richard  H.  Thompson 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  L.  Thorndike 

Mrs.  Richard  K.  Thorndike 

Mr.  Stephen  Tilton 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Irving  Usen 

Mrs.  Abbott  Payson  Usher 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Jack  H.  Vernon 

Mrs.  Dorothy  Wallace 

Mr.  Lloyd  B.  Waring 

Matthew  &  Sarah  Weisman 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  James  0.  Welch 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Arthur  0.  Wellman,  Jr. 

John  M.  Wells 

Mrs.  Barrett  Wendell,  Jr. 

Miss  Barbara  West 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Mark  C.  Wheeler 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  W  White 

Darby  &  Ralph  Willard 

Mrs.  Dorothy  Oswald  Willhoite 

Mrs.  Alexander  Williams 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Ralph  B.  Williams 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Thomas  B.  Williams 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Dudley  Willis 

Mrs.  Donald  B.  Wilson 

Mr.  John  J.  Wilson 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  David  J.  Winstanley 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Irving  Wiseman 

Sherman  M.  Wolf 

Miss  Elizabeth  Woolley 

Mrs.  Frederic  P.  Worthen 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Richard  W.  Young 

Thalia  &  Nicholas  Zervas 

Mr.  Harry  W.  Zichterman 

Mrs.  Vincent  C.  Ziegler 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Erwin  N.  Ziner 


Boston 

Mrs.  Herbert  Abrams 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  Q.  Adams 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Walter  Amory 

Ms.  Sarah  Webb  Armstrong 

Mrs.  Jacob  Asher 

Mr.  Norman  Asher 

Mrs.  Richard  H.  Baer 

Mrs.  H.  Starr  Ballou 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  W.  Gardner  Barker 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Wm.  Bentinck-Smith 

Mrs.  Charles  S.  Bird,  HI 


Symphony  Orchestra  Donors 

Mrs.  Marshall  G.  Bolster 
Mrs.  Gerald  W.  Bradley 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  D.  Brewer,  Jr. 
Mrs.  Alexander  H.  Bright 
Mr.  Bartol  Brinkler 
Mrs.  Lester  A.  Browne 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Paul  C.  Cabot 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Irving  H.  Chase 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Paul  C.  Child 
Mrs.  William  H.  Claflin 
Mrs.  F.  Douglas  Cochrane 
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($500-$999) 

Mr.  Charles  A.  Coolidge,  Jr. 

Mr.  Robert  E.  Corriveau 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Nathan  P.  Couch 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  David  C.  Crockett 

Mrs.  Alan  Cunningham 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  Cushman 

Mrs.  Ernest  B.  Dane 

George  H.  Dean 

Mrs.  Sarah  C.  Doering 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Thomas  G.  Eastman 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Walter  D.  Edmonds 


Mr.  &  Mrs.  Norman  S.  Feinberg 

John  Fibiger 

Mrs.  Jody  Forkner 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Sumner  J.  Foster 

Mrs.  Maurice  T.  Freeman 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  George  C.  Fuller 

Mr.  John  Gamble 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  G.  Peabody  Gardner,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Paul  J.  Gerry 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Richard  J.  Gilbert 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Joseph  Giuffrida 

Margaretta  M.  Godley 

Arthur  S.  Goldberg 

Mrs.  Charles  D.  Gowing 

Mrs.  Stephen  W.  Grant 

Mrs.  M.  Thompson  Greene 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Daniel  S.  Gregory 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Harold  K.  Gross 

Mrs.  Lawrence  H.  Hansel 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Stephen  F.  Harris 

Mr.  Ira  Haupt  II 

Mrs.  Carol  T.  Henderson 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Milton  P.  Higgins 

Mr.  James  G.  Hinkle,  Jr. 

Mr.  Herbert  Hirsch 

Mrs.  Louise  R  Hook 

Mrs.  David  H.  Howie 

Mr.  Albert  B.  Hunt 

Elizabeth  B.  Jackson 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Henry  B.  Jackson 

Mr.  C.H.  Jenkins,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  C.  Peter  Jorgensen 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Albert  J.  Kaneb 

Mrs.  Louise  Shonk  Kelly 

Mrs.  Robert  M.  Kennard 

Carleton  &  Faith  Kilmer 


Mr.  &  Mrs.  James  N.  Krebs 

Mrs.  E.  Anthony  Kutten 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Maurice  Lazarus 

Alan  L.  Lefkowitz 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Theodore  Ley 

Mrs.  Laurence  M.  Lombard 

Mr.  Graham  Atwell  Long 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Gael  Mahony 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  C.  Charles  Marran 

Elisabeth  Marshall 

V.  Adm.  &  Mrs.  John  L.  McCrea 

Ms.  Estelle  T.  McGonigle 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  G.  Millar 

Mrs.  Stephen  V.C.  Morris 

Mr.  Robert  M.  Morse 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  James  T.  Mountz 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Henry  A.  Murray 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Joseph  Nathan 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Malcolm  C.  Newell 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  J.  O'Connor 

Mrs.  George  Olmsted 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  George  A.  Ott 

Estate  of  Louise  H.  Parsons 

Martha  Patrick 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Martin  Peretz 

Mr.  David  B.  Perini 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  A.  Perkins 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Malcolm  D.  Perkins 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Philip  H.  Peters 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Richard  D.  Phippen 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  L.  Phippen 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  David  R.  Pokross 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Richard  Prouty 

Mr.  Nathaniel  Pulsifer 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Fairfield  E.  Raymond 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Charles  A.  Rheault,  Jr. 


Mr.  &  Mrs.  Peter  M.  Richards 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Dwight  P.  Robinson,  Jr 

Mr.  David  Rockefeller,  Sr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Lawrence  Rosenfeld 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Ralph  A.  Ross 

Mrs.  Wilbert  R.  Sanger 

Mr.  Daniel  Sargent 

Benjamin  Schore 

Thomas  J.  Scott,  II 

Helen  S.  Slosberg 

Mary-Leigh  C.  Smart 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Benjamin  F.  Smith 

Mrs.  Gordon  Smith 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Joseph  J.  Snyder 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Charles  H.  Spaulding 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Samuel  R.  Spiker 

Edna  Talbot  Estate 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  F.  Taplin 

Mrs.  John  I.  Taylor 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  George  B.  Thomas,  Jr 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Howard  Ulfelder 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Heinz  K.  Vaterlaus 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Stephen  R.  Weber 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  P.  Weitzel 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Richard  W.  Wells,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Richard  Wengren 

Mrs.  Lyon  Weyburn 

Mr.  Stetson  Whitcher 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Nathaniel  Whittier 

Mrs.  M.L.  Wilding-White 

Mrs.  Margaret  Winslow 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Edward  F.  Woods 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  M.  Woolsey,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  Zildjian 

Harriet  Morse  Zimmerman 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Donors  ($250-$499) 


Mr.  &  Mrs.  Joseph  Abeles 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Stephen  G.  Allen 
Dr.  &  Mrs.  Alex  F.  Althausen 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  E.  Andrews 
Mrs.  John  L.  Armstrong 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  L.  Attaya 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Raymond  P.  Atwood 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Bruce  M.  Bailey 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Fred  C.  Bailey 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Sherwood  E.  Bain 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Arthur  Barnes 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Charles  W  Bartlett 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  H.  Beale 
Emily  M.  Beck 


Dr.  &  Mrs.  Martin  D.  Becker 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Ralph  Berger 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Paul  Bernat 
Mr.  William  I.  Bernell 
Mrs.  Edward  J.  Bertozzi,  Jr. 
Mrs.  E.  Power  Biggs 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Jordan  Birger 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Arthur  B.  Blackett 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  George  Blagden 
Mrs.  Molly  Bleasdale 
Mrs.  Leonara  Boehm 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Richard  H.  Bolt 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Donald  Bowersock 
Mr.  C.  Alexander  Boy,  Jr. 
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Mrs.  James  C.  Boyd,  II 

Mrs.  Barbara  G.  Bradley 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Herbert  L.  Bradley 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Kib  Bramhall 

Donald  Breed 

Mr.  John  J.  Bresnahan 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  Vance  Brown 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Claud  Bunyard 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Arthur  B.  Burnes 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Paul  A.  Buttenwieser 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Charles  C.  Cabot,  Jr. 

James  &  Sharon  Carter 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Daniel  S.  Cheever 

Mrs.  Edward  D.  Churchill 


Mr.  Thomas  Clagett,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Ernest  Clark 

Miss  Mary  M.  Cochrane 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Bertram  M.  Cohen 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  I.  W.  Colburn 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Charles  C.  Colby,  3rd 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Aaron  H.  Cole 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Loring  W.  Coleman 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Gilman  W.  Conant 

Mr.  William  Coolidge 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  C.  Coughlin,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Douglas  Crocker 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Julian  Crocker 

Mr.  John  M.  Dacey 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Philip  J.  Darlington,  Jr. 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Roman  W.  Desanctis 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Charles  Devens 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Henry  B.  Dewey 

Mrs.  Franklin  Dexter 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Allen  F.  Dickerman 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  H.  Dickison 

Mrs.  Katherine  J.  Doak 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Richard  P.  Dober 

Mr.  Edward  Doctoroff 

Miss  Sally  Dodge 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Philip  Mason  Dubois 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  C.  Russell  Eddy 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  S.  Edgerly 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  George  P.  Edmonds,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  P.  Ellison 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Curtis  W.  Endee 

Mr.  Mark  Feeney 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Steven  S.  Feinberg 

Mrs.  Cornelius  C.  Felton,  Sr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  L.  Anthony  Fisher 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  James  R.  Fleming 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Judah  Folkman 

Mrs.  Joseph  C.  Foster 

Clark  Frazier 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  L.  V.  French 

Mrs.  Stanley  G.  French 

Mr.  Randolph  J.  Fuller 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Elmer  Funkhouser 

Mr.  Richard  Gallant 

Mrs.  Charles  Mack  Ganson 

Amey  G.  Garber 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  H.  Gardiner 

Miss  Eleanor  Garfield 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Peter  T.  Gargas 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Sterling  Garrard 

Mr.  Alan  Goldberg 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Theodore  F.  Goldberg 

Malcolm  H.  Goodman 

Mrs.  John  D.  Gordan,  Jr. 


Mr.  &  Mrs.  Hubert  F.  Gordon 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Nelson  Gore 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  H.  Gorham 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  E.  Brainard  Graves 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Paul  E.  Gray 

Milton  G.  Green 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Mortimer  S.  Greenberg 

Judith  &  George  Greenfield 

Mrs.  Julius  Grossman 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Morton  S.  Grossman 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Ralph  L.  Gustin 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  George  A.  Hall 

Mr.  William  R.  Harris 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Richard  Ely  Hartwell 

Anne  M.  Hatcher 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Ralph  Hayden 

Mrs.  Harold  L.  Hazen 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Noah  T.  Herndon 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Edwin  W.  Hiam 

Howard  &  Doris  B.  Hiatt 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Harold  C.  Hodge 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Waldo  H.  Holcombe 

Gordon  Holmes 

Mrs.  John  D.  Houghton 

Mrs.  John  N.  M.  Howells 

Mrs.  Kenneth  Howes,  Jr. 

Dr.  Richard  F.  Hoyt,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Cheryl  L.  Istvan 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  David  0.  Ives 

Mr.  Charles  Jack 

Martin  L.  Jack 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Charles  Jackson,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Paul  M.  Jacobs 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Myron  I.  Jaffe 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  F.  Jenkins 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Thomas  0.  Jones 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Jack  Kalajian 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  H.  Kalhs 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Gerald  M.  Katz 

Mrs.  Joan  Kennedy 

Mr.  Peter  R.  Kermani 

Mrs.  Prescott  L.  Kettell 

Mr.  Herman  Kiaer 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  James  E.  Kimball 

Mrs.  Emil  Kornsand 

Dr.  John  Kulevich 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Frederick  C.  Kulow 

Mr.  Emmanuel  Kurland 

Mr.  Jonathan  Kutchins 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Edward  H.  Ladd 

Miss  Rosamond  Lamb 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Donald  Lambert 

Mrs.  Stanley  M.  Lane 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  W.  Langlois 


Elizabeth  Lathrop 

Mrs.  Edward  W  Lawrence 

Nancy  &  Michael  Leavitt 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Thomas  Leavitt,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Henry  Lee 

Mrs.  Tudor  Leland 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Elia  Lipton 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Francis  V.  Lloyd,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Henry  Lyman,  Jr. 

Mr.  Leonard  Lynch 

Douglas  N.  MacPherson 

Donald  A.  Mandell 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Satoru  Masamune 

Paul  A.  McGilvray 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  John  S.  McGovern 

Mr.  Jon  McKee 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Henry  H.  Meyer,  Jr. 

Mrs.  F.  Avery  Moore 

Mr.  Walter  Morgan 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Otto  Morningstar 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Stephen  Moulton 

Alice  B.  Newell 

Mr.  Robert  L.  Newman 

Mr.  Richard  M.  Nichols 

Rev.  Msgr.  William  V.  O'Connor 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Charles  L.  Odence 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Theodore  J.  Ongaro 

Esther  E.  Osgood 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Michael  Ossoff 

Dr.  Egidio  Papa 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Joseph  Paresky 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Allan  D.  Parker 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Jack  S.  Parker 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Oglesby  Paul 

Mrs.  Francis  W.  Peabody 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  M.  Pechet 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  P.  Pitts 

Russell  E.  Planitzer 

Mrs.  Hannah  A.  Quint 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Irving  W  Rabb 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Norman  S.  Rabb 

Jean-Pierre  Radley 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Peter  C.  Read 

Mr.  William  J.  Reilly,  Jr. 

Carol  Ann  Rennie 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Henry  B.  Roberts 

Robinson  Associates 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  Ex  Rodgers 

Samuel  Rosen  Family  Fdn. 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  A.  Daniel  Rubenstein 

Dr.  Jordan  S.  Ruboy 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Edward  F.  Ryan 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Lee  Scheinbart 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Edward  W  Sexton 
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Dr.  &  Mrs.  Jerome  H.  Shapiro 

Ronald  E.  Sherman 

Miss  Marion  C.  Shorley 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Russell  G.  Simpson 

Dr.  E.  Richard  Singer 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  John  H.  Sisson 

Dr.  Clement  A.  Smith 

Mrs.  Eliot  Snider 

Mrs.  Archibald  H.  Spaulding 

Mrs.  Josiah  A.  Spaulding 

Mrs.  Hester  D.  Sperduto 

David  &  Patricia  Squire 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Walter  St.  Goar 

Ms.  Joy  Ivey  St.  John 

Miss  Anna  B.  Stearns 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Bruce  M.  Steere 

Max  J.  Steinmann 

John  S.  Stone 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Somers  H.  Sturgis 


Mr.  &  Mrs.  Elliot  M.  Surkin 

Ms.  Barbara  P.  Swaebe 

Lambros  Theodosopoulos 

Miss  Anne  C.  Thompson 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Mark  Tishler,  Jr. 

Miss  Alice  Tully 

Mrs.  John  H.  Valentine 

Mrs.  Roland  Von  Weber 

Mrs.  Guy  W  Walker,  Sr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Winthrop  B.  Walker 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Howland  S.  Warren 

Phyllis  Waite  Watkins 

Mr.  Alexander  W.  Watson 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Walter  Watson,  II 

Mina  M.  Webster 

Lucretia  J.  Weed 

Conrad  Wesselhoeft,  Jr.,  MD 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Richard  S.  West 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Harold  J.  White 


Mr.  Robert  W.  White 

Mrs.  Robert  J.  Whitehead 

Mrs.  Florence  Whitney 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Amos  N.  Wilder 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  P.  Wilkins 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  J.  Burke  Wilkinson 

Mrs.  Shepard  F.  Williams 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Keith  G.  Willoughby 

Mr.  Patrick  Wilmerding 

Robert  G.  Windsor 

Mrs.  Henry  D.  Winslow 

Katherine  Winthrop 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Paul  I.  Wren 

Miss  Anne  C.  Wyman 

Mr.  Ho  Sung  Yang 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  G.  Zeller 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  H.  Zorek 


coa.c:m 


16"  x  11"  x  5" 


N*>  9625 
Musette  $190 

This  roomy  Glove  Leather  bag 
is  favored  by  models,  dancers, 
travelers  and  photographers. 

We  make  it  in:  Black,  British 
Tan,  Mocha  and  Tabac. 

You  can  order  it  by  mail  or 
telephone,  and  we  will  ship  it 
to  you  from  our  factory  at  no 
extra  cost. 

Send  for  our  free  catalogue. 

The  CoacK  Store 

75-B  Newbury  Street,  Boston,  Mass.  021 16 

(617)  536-2777 


The  Atrium  cafe 

and  piano  bar 

at  the  bostonian  hotel. 

An  Oasis  of  Calm 

in  the  heart  of 

faneuil  hall  marketplace 

Soft,  traditional  jazz  sounds 

from  five  in  the  afternoon. 

Seasonal  cocktails  and  wines 

by  the  glass  from  noon. 

Sidewalk  cafe. 
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Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Donors  ($100-$249) 


Mr.  Wilder  K.  Abbott 
Mrs.  Archie  A.  Abrams 
Richard  B.  Miller  Abrams 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Milton  G.  Abramson 
Mr.  Robert  Ackart 
Mrs.  Alfred  A.  Adams 
Mr.  Charles  F.  Adams 
Mr.  Frank  Adams 
Mrs.  Thomas  H.  Adams,  Jr. 
Dr.  &  Mrs.  Thomas  W.  Adams 
Col.  &  Mrs.  William  M.  Adams 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Jack  Adelson 
Mrs.  Seth  M.  Agnew 
Dr.  &  Mrs.  Barry  Agranat 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  A.  Alberty 
Ms.  Elizabeth  Alden 
Mrs.  John  M.  Alden 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Frederick  J.  Alger 
Howard  D.  &  Jeannette  A.  Allen 
Dr.  &  Mrs.  C.  R.  Allison 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  R.  Allison 
Mrs.  Richard  E.  Alt 
Dr.  George  &  Harriet  Altman 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Oliver  F.  Ames 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  Amory 
Mrs.  L.  Hathaway  Amsbary 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Jay  Anderson 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  A.  Anderson,  Jr. 
Miss  Marion  A.  Anderson 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Edward  L.  Anthony,  II 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Julian  D.  Anthony 
Mrs.  Horace  L.  Arnold 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  Arnold 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  David  Arnow 
Mrs.  Myrna  Aronson 
Mrs.  Frederick  W.  Atherton 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Charles  E.  Aucoin 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  David  Auerbach 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Donald  W  Avery 
Dr.  &  Mrs.  Francis  A.  Avola 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  L.  Axelrod 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Leonard  Axelrod 
Dr.  Lloyd  Axelrod 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Richard  P.  Axten 
Mr.  James  C.  Ayer 
Dr.  &  Mrs.  Henry  H.  Babcock 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Arthur  C.  Babson 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Horatio  W.  Bacon 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  W.  Benjamin  Bacon 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Richmond  I.  Bailen 
&  Family 


Mr.  &  Mrs.  Henry  R.  Bailey 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Leon  Bailey 

Sandra  &  David  Bakalar 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  George  P.  Baker,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  James  J.  Baker 

Ms.  Jean  E.  Baker 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  H.  Baldi 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Henry  H.  Banks 

Mr.  Joseph  S.  Banks 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  A.C.  Barger 

Mr.  Steven  G.  Barkus 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  M.  Barnaby 

Mrs.  Charles  B.  Barnes 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Curtis  Barnes 

Robin  Barnes  &  David  Bor 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Joseph  R.  Barrie 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  James  Barrett 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Allen  G.  Barry 

Mr.  Edward  Barry 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Fredrick  E.  Barstow 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Marshall  K.  Bartlett 

Mrs.  Randolph  P.  Barton 

Mrs.  Georgia  K.  Basbanes 

Philip  D.  Bassett 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  A.  Bastille 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Kenneth  J.  Bate 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Frank  D.  Bates 

Prof.  &  Mrs.  George  E.  Bates 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  George  E.  Battit 

Boyden  C.  Batty 

Mrs.  Helen  Wood  Bauman 

Mrs.  William  Baumrucker,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Philip  C.  Beals 

Mr.  Robert  C.  Bean 

Molly  &  John  Beard 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Ralph  Beatley 

Miss  Anne  Beauchemin 

Dr  James  T.  Becker  & 

Dr.  Mary  Amanda  Dew 
Barbara  &  Sherman  Bedford 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Marcus  G.  Beebe 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Nelson  Bell 
Dr.  &  Mrs.  A.  Robert  Bellows 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Alan  C.  Bemis 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  Bemis 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Richard  Benka 
Mr.  Clinton  W.  Bennett 
Drs.  Doris  &  Warren  Bennett 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Harrison  Bennett 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  T.  Bennett,  Jr. 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Martin  Bennett 
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Stewart  Bennett 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Norbert  Benotti 

Ms.  Ellen  Benson  &  Mr.  George 

Nichols 
Mr.  Lawrence  I.  Berenson 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Max  Berger 
Barbara  &  Robert  Berger 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Thomas  M.  Berger 
Mr.  Gerald  A.  Berlin 
Mrs.  Estelle  Berman 
Carol  &  Harvey  Berman 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Donald  J.  Bertrand 
Mr.  Gus  Bevona 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Philip  W.  Bianchi 
Dr.  &  Mrs.  Benjamin  E.  Bierbaum 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  P.  Bigelow 
Mrs.  V.  Stoddard  Bigelow 
Mrs.  Henriette  P.  Binswanger 
John  &  Evelyn  Bishop 
Rev.  &  Mrs.  Joseph  P.  Bishop 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Angus  C.  Black,  Jr. 
Ms.  Nina  M.  Blackwell 
Mrs.  George  B.  Blake 
Mr.  William  Blake 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  E.  Blakelock 
Mr.  John  A.  Blanchard 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Timothy  B.  Blancke 
Miss  Margaret  Blethen 
Dr.  Pengwynne  P.  Blevins 
Mrs.  Edward  R  Bliss 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Donald  M.  Bloch 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Donald  W.  Blodgett 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Arnold  Bloom 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  C.  Bloom 
Dr.  &  Mrs.  Wilfred  Bloomberg 
Mr.  Maxwell  Blum 
Mrs.  Foster  Boardman 
Mr.  Raymond  A.  Boffa 
The  Hon.  Charles  S.  Bolster 
Iyla  T.  Bonnecaze 
Mr.  Vincent  V.  R.  Booth 
Mr.  Jeffrey  Borenstein 
Mrs.  Dirck  T.  B.  Born 
Dr.  &  Mrs.  Edward  L.  Bowles 
Mrs.  John  W.  Boyd. 
Dr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  J.  Boyd 
Mr.  Lincoln  Boyden 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  Brack 
Mrs.  Robert  Fiske  Bradford 
Lee  C.Bradley  III 
Morton  C.  Bradley,  Jr. 
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^Company 
Christmas 


...jbrtfiepkasum  ofycwrwmparty' 

DECEMBER  17,  1984 

Give  your  company  an  early  Christmas  present  by  treating  your 

management,  employees,  customers,  vendors,  and 
friends  to  a  special  evening  at  Pops  in  a  unique  holiday  program. 

This  program  will  be  available  to  only  130  businesses  and 
professional  organizations  at  $2, 000  per  company  and  will  include 

a  total  of  16  table  and  balcony  seats,  complete  with  holiday 

drinks  and  a  gourmet  picnic  supper.  A  special  program  book  will 

also  be  produced  for  this  event. 

For  information  on  "A  Company  Christmas  at  Pops": 

Call  James  F.  Cleary  Managing  Director,  Blyth  Eastman  Paine 

Webber  Inc.  (423-8331);  Chet  Krentzman,  President, 

Advanced  Management  Associates  (332-3141); 

Malcolm  Sherman,  President,  Zayre  Stores  (620-5000);  or 

Eric  Sanders,  BSO  Director  of  Corporate  Development  (266-1492). 
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Mrs.  Lawrence  D.  Bragg,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Ake  Brandin 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Jan  Brandin 

Miss  Charlotte  Brayton 

Mrs.  J.  Dante  Brebbia 

Dr.  H.  Scott  Breen 

Richard  &  Lynn  Brennan 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Benjamin  Brewster 

Mrs.  K.  P.  Brewster 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Karl  L.  Briel 

Mrs.  Virgil  C.  Brink 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  A.J.  Broggini 

Mr.  Eugene  Bronstein 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  David  C.  Brooks 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Henry  G.  Brooks 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  H.  Brooks 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  David  W.  Brown 

Miss  Dorothy  Addams  Brown 

E.  Burton  Brown 

Mrs.  George  R.  Brown 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Jacob  B.  Brown,  Jr. 

Hon.  &  Mrs.  Matthew  Brown 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  William  J.  Brown 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Pierce  B.  Browne 

Mrs.  Pierre  Brunschwig 

Harriet  S.  &  William  R.  Brush 

Mrs.  Marcus  K.  Bryan 

Dr.  Nancy  L.R.  Bucher 

Rev.  Thomas  W.  Buckley 

Mrs.  George  P  Buell 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Harvey  H.  Bundy,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Ann  Burack 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Kelton  Burbank 

Mr.  George  W.  Burgess 

Mrs.  Joseph  C.  Burley 

Mrs.  Walter  Swan  Burrage 

Mrs.  Daniel  Bushnell 

Mrs.  F.  Wadsworth  Busk 

Ms.  Martha  Eliot  Buttenheim 

Mrs.  William  Byrd 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  G.L.  Cabot 

Mrs.  John  Moors  Cabot 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Milton  Cades 

Mrs.  Ida  Brown  Cahan 

Dr.  J.  Lincoln  Cain 

Mr.  Robert  H.  Cain 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Stanford  Calderwood 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Peter  Cameron 

Charlotte  C.  Campbell 

Miss  Hannah  C.  Campbell 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Philip  E.  Campbell 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  Capone 

Mr.  Joseph  A.  Carchidi 


Mr.  Joseph  P.  Carey 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  W  Peter  Carey 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  David  H.  Carls 
Mr.  Evald  W  Carlson 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Richard  Carlyn 
Mrs.  Victor  H.  Carpenter 
Dr.  &  Mrs.  John  M.  Carper 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Stephen  Carr 
Mr.  Walter  F.  Carter 
Dorothy  &  Herbert  Carver 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Henry  F.  Cate,  Jr. 
Mrs.  Ephron  Catlin 
Dr.  Mary  C.  Cavallaro 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Richard  S. 

Chamberlain 
Mr.  Alfred  D.  Chandler,  Jr. 
Mrs.  Doris  P.  Chandler 
Mrs.  Maureen  D.  Chapman 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Charles  W  Chatfield 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Jacob  Chatkis 
David  Cheever  III 
Mrs.  F.  Sargent  Cheever 
Richard  and  Mary  Cheever 
Dr.  &  Mrs.  Levon  Chertavian 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Charles  Y.  Chittick,  Jr. 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Stephen  Chiumenti 
Mrs.  Joseph  Choate 
Mrs.  Frank  S.  Christian 
Mr.  Fred  J.  Church 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Putnam  Cilley 
Prof.  &  Mrs.  Vincent  Cioffari 
Mrs.  Miles  Nelson  Clair 
Ms.  Cecily  Clark 
Mr.  Kerry  Clark 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Ronald  C.  Clark 
Mrs.  Robert  Clemence 
Dr.  &  Mrs.  Richard  J.  Cleveland 
Mr.  James  J.  Clifford 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Roger  L.  Clifton 
Mrs.  Nicholas  B.  Clinch 
Mr.  Robert  C.  Cobb,  Sr. 
W  Gerald  Cochran,  M.D. 
Mr.  Russell  S.  Codman,  Jr. 
Ms.  Phyllis  E.  Coe 
Mrs.  John  W  Coffey 
Mrs.  Winthrop  B.  Coffin 
Ms.  Deborah  J.  Cohen 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Paul  Cohen 
Daniel  C.  Cohn 
William  Colaiace,  M.D. 
Dr.  &  Mrs.  Edwin  M.  Cole 
Mr.  Jo  Bowles  Collett 
Mrs.  Arthur  L.  Collier 
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Ms.  Dorothy  Collier 

Ann  &  Marvin  Collier 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Charles  A.  Collis 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  David  G.  Colt 

Mrs.  Arthur  C.  Comey 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Donald  Conaway,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Harrison  F.  Condon,  Jr. 

Mrs.  William  T.  Conlan 

Paul  &  Darlia  Conn 

Mr.  George  Considine 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  John  Constable 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Charles  F.  Cook 

William  &  Nancy  Cook 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  James  Cooke 

Dorothy  Grace  Cooley 

Dr.  Catherine  Coolidge 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  Coolidge 

Mrs.  Janet  R.  Cooper 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Saul  J.  Copellman 

Mrs.  William  Corbett 

Mr.  Edward  J.  Corcoran 

Mr.  Henry  G.  Corey 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Frederic  G.  Corneel 

Mr.  Chester  A.  Corney,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  G.  Cornish 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Clare  M.  Cotton 

Harold  &  Phyllis  Cotton 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  E.  Cowden  III 

Mrs.  Andrew  H.  Cox 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Gardner  Cox 

Mr.  Frank  W.  Crabill 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  John  M.  Craig 

Mrs.  Stephen  Crandall 

Mrs.  Cornelius  Crane 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Albert  M. 

Creighton,  Jr. 
Dr.  &  Mrs.  Dean  Crocker 
Mrs.  Robert  Crocker 
Mrs.  U.  Haskell  Crocker 
Miss  Lianne  M.  Cronin 
Mr.  Paul  M.  Crowe 
Dr.  &  Mrs.  Perry  J.  Culver 
Mrs.  Donald  B.  Cummings 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Ronald  C.  Curhan 
Mrs.  James  H.  Currens 
Mr.  David  W  Currier 
John  W  Curtis 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Francis  W  Cusack 
Julie  &  Frank  Cushman 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Gardner  Cushman 
Dr.  &  Mrs.  George  L.  Cushman 
Mrs.  Richard  M.  Cutler 
Mr.  Roger  W.  Cutler,  Jr. 


Mr.  &  Mrs.  Tarrant  Cutler 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Morgan  Cutts 

Mrs.  Clarence  Daigneau 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Joseph  L.  Daly 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Richard  M.  Dana 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Nicholas  W.  Danforth 

Mrs.  Douglas  Danner 

Mrs.  George  H.  Darrell 

Mr.  Edward  L.  Dashefsky 

Mrs.  Clarence  A.  Dauber 

Frances  M.  Davis 

Nancy  L.  Davis,  M.D. 

Mr.  Philip  A.  Davis,  Jr. 

Rev.  Msgr.  Russell  Holmes  Davis 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Stanton  W.  Davis 

Mrs.  Freeman  I.  Davison,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Frances  R.  De  Lacvivier 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Victor  E.  De  Rubeis 

Dr.  James  Bond  Dealy,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Richard  C.  Dehmel 

Mrs.  F.  Stanton  Deland,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Michael  R.  Deland 

Mr.  Robert  C.  Delaney 

The  Dennis  Family  Foundation 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  James  T.  Dennison 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Brenton  H. 

Dickson  III 
Bernard  M.  Doiron 
Bruce  F  Donaldson 
Mrs.  Donald  F  Donaldson 
Mrs.  Gordon  A.  Donaldson 
Dr.  0.  Walter  Donnenfeld 
Miss  Catharine-Mary  Donovan 
Mrs.  Arthur  C.  Doran 
Mr.  Jacques  B.  Dorier 
Dr.  &  Mrs.  David  Dougherty 
Mr.  Charles  H.  Douglas 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Jeremy  F.  Douglass 
G.  Lincoln  Dow,  Jr. 
Mrs.  Phyllis  G.  Downing 
Mr.  James  W.  Dristiliaris 
Mrs.  William  R.  Driver,  Jr. 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  George  Drowne 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Thomas  C.  Duffly 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Edward  J.  Duggan 
Mrs.  Panos  S.  Dukakis 
Marjorie  H.  Dunham 
Miss  Florence  A.  Dunn 
James  M.  Dunn 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  Dwinell 
Ms.  Marjorie  C.  Dyer 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Earl  H.  Eacker 


Mrs.  Edward  W.  Eames 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Louis  F  Eaton,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  S.  Eaton 

Dr.  Ann  Edelman 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  John  T.  Edsall 

Eleanor  B.  Edwards 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Richard  H.  Egdahl 

Leon  &  Carola  Eisenberg 

Dr.  Andrew  D.  Elia 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  John  P.  Eliopoulos 

Ms.  Patricia  Elliot 

Mr.  David  Elliott 

Mrs.  Jane  K.  Elliott 

Prof.  &  Mrs.  John  F.  Elliott 

Charles  H.  Ellis,  Jr. 

Dr.  F.  Henry  Ellis,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Carlton  W  Ellms 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Edward  L.  Emerson 

Ms.  Ann  Epstein 

Mrs.  Rubin  Epstein 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  W.  Erhard 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  A.  Wentworth 

Erickson,  Jr. 

Ms.  Martha  A.  Erickson 

Ellen  Essig 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  H.  Norman  Eston 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Eli  Etscovitz 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Bayard  Ewing 

Mrs.  Charles  M.  Ewing 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Sidney  Fagelman 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Clifford  W.  Falby 

Ellen  P.  Fallon 

Mrs.  Phillip  F.  Faneuil 

Mr.  Jarvis  Farley 

Ruth  M.  Farrisey 

Mr.  Francis  Faulkner 

Mrs.  James  M.  Faulkner 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Saul  F  Feingold 
Dr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  G.  Feldman 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  George  M.  Fenollosa 
Dr.  &  Mrs.  Justino  Fernandes 
Dr.  &  Mrs.  Benjamin  G.  Ferris,  Jr. 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Gaffney  J.  Feskoe 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Edward  Feustel 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Richard  R.  Fidler 
Mrs.  Douglas  W.  Fields 
Edward  &  Antoinette  Fields 
Alan  R.  Finberg 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  B.  Fine 
Mrs.  John  P.  (Evelyn)  Felton 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Daniel  E.  Finger 
J.  Ronald  Fishbein 
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Mr.  &  Mrs.  Benjamin  Fisher 

Janet  P.  Fitch 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  James  E.  Fitzgerald 

Marcia  G.  Fleishman 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Leo  W.  Fletcher 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Paris  Fletcher 

Mrs.  Beverly  Brooks  Floe 

Mrs.  Richard  T.  Flood 

Joseph  M.  Flynn 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Charles  A.  Foehl,  Jr. 

Mr.  Peter  E.  Fogleman 

Mrs.  Henry  E.  Foley 

Mr.  F.  Murray  Forbes,  Jr. 

Miss  Helen  Ford 

Patrick  J.  Forrester 

Mrs.  Donald  Forte 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Orville  W  Forte,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Raymond  C.  Foster,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Franklin  H.  Fox 

Alvan  B.  Fox 

Fernella  Fox 

Mr.  Walter  S.  Fox,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  C.  Frank 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Irving  Frankel 

Mr.  Benjamin  Franklin 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  J.  Thomas  Franklin 

Mr.  Robert  B.  Fraser 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  A.  Stone  Freedberg 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Jerome  Freedman 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  H.  Crowell  Freeman,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Howard  G.  Freeman 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Joseph  S.  Freeman 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  Freeman 

Mrs.  William  R.  Freeman 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  David  G.  Freiman 

Miss  Betty  French 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  L.  French 

Mr.  Stefan  M.  Freudenberger 

Mrs.  George  R.  Frick 

Barry  L.  Friedman 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Emanuel  A.  Friedman 

Dr.  Mark  A.  Fugelso 

Mrs.  F.  Kidder  Fuller 

Mrs.  John  Furman 

Robert  L.  Gable 

Drs.  Edward  &  Gisela  Gaensler 

Mr.  Paul  Gagnon 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Joseph  J.  Gal 

Mrs.  Frank  H.  Gale 

Mrs.  Charles  T.  Gallagher 

Mrs.  William  A.  Gallup 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Clarence  E.  Galston 
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Mr.  Jon  L.  Ganger,  Sr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Stanley  S.  Ganz 

Ms.  Carmen  C.  Garcia 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Frank  Hale  Gardner 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Frederic  Gardner 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  L.  Gardner 

Mr.  Carl  B.  Garey 

William  E.  Garfield 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Donald  M.  Garland 

Mrs.  Antoine  M.  Gaudin 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  R.  Gay,  Jr. 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Arthur  I.  Geltzer 

Ms.  Susan  Gerhardt 

Irwin  C.  Gerson 

Henry  &  Bess  Gesmer 

Ms.  Ann  K.  Ghublikian 

Robert  P.  Giddings 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Donald  B.  Giddon 

Mrs.  John  A.  Gifford 

Mrs.  Carl  J.  Gilbert 

Paul  &  Patricia  Gilbert 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Edward  J.  Gildea 

Mrs.  Howard  F.  Gillette 

Mr.  Leonard  Gilman 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  John  V.  Gilmore 

Rabbi  Albert  Ginsburgh 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Joseph  Glasser 

Mrs.  Bertram  Glovsky 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  Goeke 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Charles  M.  Goldman 

Judge  Morris  Goldman 

Dr.  Philip  L.  Goldsmith 

Arnold  &  Adele  Goldstein 

Frederick  Goldstein 

Ms.  Mary  T.  Goldthwaite 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  James  Goodman 

Mrs.  Russell  J.  Goodnow 

Mr.  William  A.  Goodwin 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Arthur  Gorbach 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  C.  Lane  Goss 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  David  F.  Gould 

Kenneth  M.  Graham,  M.D. 

Mrs.  Frederick  B.  Grant 

Jane  B.  Grant 

Mrs.  Priscilla  H.  Grant 

Mrs.  Harriet  L.  Gratwick 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  B.  Gray 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  C.  Gray 

Susan  and  Malcolm  Green 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Roger  Greenslet 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Gordon  B.  Greer 

Chandler  Gregg 

Mr.  Arthur  W  Gregory  III 


Mr.  John  H.  Griffin 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Howard  R.  Grimes 

Mr.  Michael  Grossman 

Mr.  Mike  Grossman 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  M.  F.  Groves 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  John  Growdon 

Mrs.  Ellsworth  Grumman 

Mr.  Geoffrey  S.  Gunn 

Mr.  Ian  Gunn 

Mrs.  Barbara  F.  Guzovsky 

John  &  Chara  Haas 

Seiji  Haba 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Edgar  Haber 

Mr.  Lawrence  Habin 

Mrs.  Joseph  R.  Haddock 

Mr.  A.  A.  Haemmerle 

Mrs.  Fredrick  W  Haffenreffer 

Mrs.  John  M.  Haffenreffer 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Wesley  M.  Hague 

Mr.  A.  J.  Hahn 

William  E.  Haible 

Mr.  Eric  H.  Haight 

Edith  &  Albert  Haimes 

Barbara  Anne  Hajjar,  M.D. 

Judge  &  Mrs.  Allan  M.  Hale 

Mrs.  Edward  E.  Hale 

Mrs.  Rufus  F.  Hale 

Mrs.  Samuel  W  Hale,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Garrison  K.  Hall 

Mrs.  Robert  H.  Hallowell,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Henry  M.  Halvorson 

Charles  and  Ethel  Hamann 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  George  H.  Hamilton 

Robert  M.  Hamilton 

Sylvia  &  Roy  A.  Hammer 

Ms.  Ann  Louise  Handy 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  W.  K.  Hannan 

Mary  Ann  &  Dan  Hardenbergh 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  G.  Neil  Harper 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  B.  Harriman 

Virginia  Harris 

Caroline  Harrison 

Mrs.  J.  Hartwell  Harrison 

Mr.  Steven  Harth 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Baron  M.  Hartley 

Ms.  Jacqueline  Harvey 

Mrs.  Paul  T.  Haskell 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  Chandler  Haskins 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  B.  Hawes 

Mrs.  Patricia  F.  Hawkins 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Sherman  S.  Hayden 

Mrs.  Richard  C.  Hayes 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Frederick  R.  Hazard 
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Mr.  &  Mrs.  Gordon  T.  Heald 

Mrs.  Stephen  Heartt 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  F.  Heavey,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Robert  M.  Heberton 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Sam  Hedrick 

Mrs.  Carl  R.  Hellstrom 

Ellen  &  Robert  Helman 

Mrs.  Booth  Hemingway 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Raymond  E.  Hender 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Milton  E.  Henderson 

Mr.  Hertz  N.  Henkoff 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Louis  Hermanson 

Dr.  Philip  D.  Herrick 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Arthur  T.  Hertig 

Mrs.  Frederick  C.  Hewlett 

Philip  B.  &  Ann  R.  Heymann 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Paul  J.  Hickey 

Richard  A.  Hicks 

Mrs.  Adams  S.  Hill 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Howard  Hillman 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Edwin  A.  Hills 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Winston  R.  Hindle,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Joseph  D.  Hinkle 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Richard  B.  Hirsch 

Ray  Hirschkop 

Mr.  John  Hitchcock,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  James  Beecher  Hobbs 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Joseph  M.  Hobbs 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Sturtevant  Hobbs 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  George  F.  Hodder 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Sidney  R.  Hodes 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Leonard  J.  Hoffman 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Marshall  Hoffman 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  D.  Holbrook 

P  S.  Holla,  M.D. 

Mr.  H.  Brian  Holland 

Dr.  Barbara  E.  Hollerorth 

Mrs.  L.  M.  Hollingsworth 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Alex  Holman 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Stanley  A.  Holmes 

Ross  G.  Honig 

Mrs.  Harry  Hood,  Jr. 

Ms.  Priscilla  Hook 

Mr.  Stanwood  C.  Hooper 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Edwin  I.  Hope 

Mrs.  John  D.  Hopkins 

Mr.  Mark  Hopkins 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  P.  Hopkins 

Ms.  Suzanne  Hoppenstedt 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  L.  Horowitz 

Mrs.  Murray  P.  Horwood 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Joseph  D.  Hoskins 

Miss  Elizabeth  B.  Hough 
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Mr.  &  Mrs.  Louis  H.  Hough 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Charles  F.  Hovey 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Guerard  H.  Howkins,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Franklin  K.  Hoyt 

Mrs.  Henry  S.  Huber 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Peter  J.  Huber 

Keith  &  Catherine  Hughes 

Mrs.  Lois  Humphrey 

Richard  S.  Humphrey,  Jr. 

Walter  C.  Humstone 

Mr.  Robert  I.  Hunneman 

Mr.  William  P.  Hunnewell 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Roger  B.  Hunt 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Henry  Huntington 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Benjamin  Hurd 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Christopher  W.  Hurd 

John  J.  Hurley,  Jr. 

Mr.  Constantine  Hutchins,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Norman  Hutton 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Roger  L.  Hybels 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Mark  Hyman 

Mrs.  Frank  K.  Idell 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  R.  Blake  Ireland 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Jonathan  Isaacs 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  George  S.  Isenberg 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  David  M.  Jackson 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  James  H.  Jackson 


Mrs.  David  D.  Jacobus 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Richard  F.  Jarrell 

Rev.  &  Mrs.  John  G.  Jetty 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Dewitt  John 

Dallas  G.  Johnson 

Mrs.  H.  Alden  Johnson,  Jr. 

John  W  Johnson,  Jr. 

Julia  C.  Johnson 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  L.  Robert  Johnson 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  S.  Johnson 

Mr.  Stuart  W.  Johnson 

Leon  M.  Johnson 

L.  McTyeire  Johnston 

Mrs.  Michael  J.  A.  H.  Jolliffe 

Mrs.  Herbert  S.  Judd,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Henry  S.  Julier 

Jacqueline  M.  Jung 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Albert  S.  Kahn 

Mrs.  Liesel  Kaim 

Ellen  Kaimowitz 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Jerome  M.  Kaitz 

James  L.  Kane,  Jr. 

Ms.  Lee  L.  Kane 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Fred  Kann 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Arthur  Karas 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Jonathan  Karas 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Leo  Karas 


Mrs.  Charles  Kassel 

Mrs.  Abraham  A.  Katz 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Sidney  Katz 

Christopher  P.  Kauders 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Frederick  Kauders 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Samuel  Kaufman 

Mrs.  Alfred  G.  Kay 

Mr.  Stephen  B.  Kay 

Mr.  Edward  W.  Keane 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Kevin  J.  Kearney 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  Keenum 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Bartow  Kelly 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  P.  Kelsey,  Jr. 

Alexander  S.  Kelso,  Jr. 

Mrs.  R.  C.  Kemp 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Edmund  H.  Kendrick 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Edward  H.  Kenerson  II 

Mr.  John  C.  Kennedy 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Lowell  D.  Kennedy 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Paul  B.  Kennedy 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Terrence  G.  Kennedy 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  Keohane 

Marion  L.  Kesselring 

Ms.  Priscilla  C.  Kidder 

Ann  Feeley  &  William  Kieffer 

Mrs.  John  C.  Kiley 

Richard  C.  Killin 


Compliments  of 

GUILD,  MONRAD  &  OATES 

Personal  Trustees 


50  Congress  Street 

Boston,  Massachusetts  02109 

Telephone:  (617)  523-1320 


For  Those  Who  Want 

Specialized  Individual  Attention  and  Care 

in  Management  of  Investments 


Henry  R.  Guild,  Jr.  Ernest  E.  Monrad  William  A.  Oates,  Jr.         Robert  B.  Minturn,  Jr. 
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Mr.  &  Mrs.  Richard  W.  Kimball 

Tom  &  Carolyn  King 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Thomas  P.  King 

Mrs.  William  F.  King 

Mrs.  Henry  E.  Kingman 

Mrs.  Howard  T.  Kingsbury 

Rev.  &  Mrs.  Robert  Kirven 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  Kittredge 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  B.  Kittredge 

Eleanor  &  Gary  Klauminzer 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Henry  E.  Kloss 

Mrs.  Carleton  Knight,  Jr. 

Mr.  Norman  Knight 

Mr.  &.  Mrs.  Dudley  Knott 

Mr.  Keith  N.  Knowles 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Clarence  F.  Knudson 

Mr.  Atanas  Kobarelov 

Mr.  Roland  Koelsch 

Hon.  &  Mrs.  Frank  Kopelman 

Mr.  Edward  Koplow 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  William  Kornfeld 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Alexander  Korosi 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Eugene  G.  Kraetzer,  Jr. 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Leo  P.  Krall 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Richard  Krieger 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  John  G.  Krikorian 

George  &  Elsa  Krim 


Mrs.  Hans  J.  Kroto 

Leonard  M.  &  Helen  D.  Krulewich 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Kuist 

Dr.  Ruth  B.  Kundsin 

Mr.  Stephen  L.  Kunian 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Kenneth  M.  Kurson 

Miss  Helen  G.  Kurtz 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Melvin  Kutchin 

Donald  H.  Laliberte 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Arno  Lamm 

Thomas  W  Lampi 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Ralph  Landau 

Sophia  S.  Lander 

Norman  and  Elsie  H.  Landstrom 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Richard  E.  Lang 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Sidney  A.  Lang 

Richard  Langerman 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Lewis  Laskaris 

Ms.  Marion  H.  Latham 

Mrs.  Bruno  Latici 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  W  Laverack 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Edward  L.  Lavine 

Mrs.  James  Lawrence 

Mr.  Paul  Lazare 

Mrs.  Benjamin  Lazrus 

Mrs.  Paul  B.  Le  Baron 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Hart  Leavitt 


Robert  F.  Leavitt 

Dr.  Philip  M.  Lecompte 

Mrs.  Anne  Lee 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  David  S.  Lee 

Mrs.  George  C.  Lee 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Stephen  M.  Lee 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Merle  A.  Legg 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Samuel  Leibowitz 

Mrs.  Gerard  Lemay 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Douglas  Roddis  Lempereur 

Mr.  John  Lepper 

George  C.  Leslie 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Laurence  Lesser 

Elizabeth  M.  Letson 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Newton  Levee 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Felix  Levenbach 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Paul  Levenson 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Alan  M.  Leventhal 

Mrs.  Robert  Leventhal 

Mrs.  Joseph  Levin 

Mr.  A.  M.  Levine 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Alan  R.  Levine 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Allan  L.  Levine 

Mrs.  Harry  Levine 

Harry  Levinson,  Ph.D. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  George  D.  Levy 

Mrs.  David  W.  Lewis 


The  highest  award  from  France's 
VOrdre  Mondial  de  Gourmets 
Desgustateurs  was  not  for  a  single  wine. 
It  was  for  Zachary's  j^ 

entire  wine  list.  It    **ifj9 


-Jho 


For  reservations  telephone  (617)  424-7000. 


Mr.  Gerald  F.  Lewis 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Leonard  P.  Lewis 

Miss  Sophie  Page  Lewis 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Jacob  Lichman 

Ms.  Martha  H.  Liller 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Murray  H.  Lilly 

Edith  Lindblom 

Miss  Margaret  Stewart  Lindsay 

Mr.  Andrew  R.  Linscott 

Mrs.  Daniel  S.  Lisberger 

Mr.  Paul  Littlefield 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Paul  Damon  Littlefield 

Mrs.  M.  A.  Harris  Livens 

Mrs.  T.  Ferguson  Locke 

Hon.  &  Mrs.  Henry  Cabot  Lodge 

Ms.  Janet  Lombard 

Mrs.  Robert  P.  Loring 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  Caleb  Loring 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Louis  Lotstein 

BUI  Loud 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  James  M.  Love 

Mr.  Joseph  E.  Lovejoy 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Richard  H.  Lovell 

Monique  &  Robert  Lowd 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  Lowell 

Diane  &  Erik  Lund 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Richard  W.  Lyman 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Christopher  Lynch 

Mrs.  Carlton  R.  Mabley 

Mr.  William  H.  MacCrellish 

Miss  Ann  E.  MacDonald 

Miss  Gladys  F.  MacDonald 

The  Rev.  John  A.  MacDougall 

Hon.  &  Mrs.  John  S.  MacDougall 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Myles  L.  Mace 

Colin  &  Betty  MacFadyen 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Dennis  H.  Mack 

Mrs.  David  D.  Mackintosh 

Mr.  George  Madsen 

Mrs.  Francis  R  Magoun,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Calvert  Magruder 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  S.  Malcom 

Michael  J.  Malinowski 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Edwin  A.  Malloy 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Joseph  G.  Maloney 

Therese  A.  Maloney 

Mrs.  Anne  Manners 

Mr.  Joseph  Marines 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Ronald  H.  Marcks 

Theodore  Marier 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Nathaniel  Marke 

Elaine  &  Paul  Marks 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Franklin  J.  Marryott 


Mr.  Alan  C.  Marshall 

Mrs.  Edward  E.  Martin 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Lawrence  Martin 

Mrs.  S.  Forrest  Martin 

Mr.  George  Martirossian 

John  &  Nancy  Marttila 

Louis  A.  Mascelli 

Ms.  Linda  Mason 

Miss  Tomiko  Masui 

Mr.  Gerald  A.  Mata 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Donald  M.  Matheson 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  H.  Matsinger 

Mrs.  Frank  Mauran 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  William  L.  Mauran 

Mrs.  J.  Denny  May 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Edwin  P.  Maynard 

Mrs.  Frederic  B.  Mayo 

Richmond  Mayo-Smith 

Mr.  William  H.  McAlister,  Jr. 

Dr.  Kathryn  A.  McCarthy 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Edward  J.  McCormack,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Gail  F.  McCoy 

Miss  Grace  S.  McCreary 

Mr.  Philip  McDonald 

Winifred  McDonough 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Louis  McGarry 

Mrs.  Edward  H.  McGrath 

Miss  Ada  V.  Mcintosh 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Gordon  P.  McKinnon 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Raymond  W  McKittrick 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Donald  H.  McLean,  Jr. 

Alexandra  P.  McLennan 

Gene  McManus 

Mr.  James  McWilliams 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Isaac  0.  Mehrez 

Mrs.  Annabelle  M.  Melville 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Arthur  Menard 

Mrs.  Roy  R.  Merchant,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Roger  Merrill,  Jr. 

Dr.  Katharine  K.  Merritt 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  W.  Meserve 

Mrs.  Albion  E.  Metcalf 

Miss  Karen  Metcalf 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Thomas  N.  Metcalf,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Charles  R.  Metchear  III 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Bernard  F.  Meyer 

Mrs.  Henry  Hixon  Meyer,  Sr. 

Fern  King  Meyers 

Judith  Ann  Miller 

Miss  Margo  Miller 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Michael  Millis 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Elden  H.  Mills 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  George  H.  Milton 


Mr.  Robert  B.  Minturn,  Jr. 

Mrs.  David  M.  Misner 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Jerrold  Mitchell 

Mrs.  William  Jason  Mixter,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  George  E.  Mole 

Connie  &  Becky  Monego 

Mr.  David  Mooney 

Mr.  Donald  J.  Moore,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Mark  Mordecai 

John  &  Susan  Morello 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Charles  L.  Morgan 

Mrs.  D.  P.  Morgan 

Mr.  Peter  A.  Morgan 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Elting  E.  Morison 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  H.  Morris 

Mrs.  Alan  R.  Morse,  Sr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  J.  Robert  Morse 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  Morse,  Sr. 

Mrs.  Richard  S.  Morse 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  F  Morse 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  M.  Morss 

Patricia  A.  Morten  & 

Glen  0.  Gustavson 
Mrs.  Hardwick  Moseley 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Edward  Motley 
Mrs.  Francis  S.  Moulton,  Jr. 
Mrs.  Stephen  R  Mugar 
Ms.  Bridgit  Mullins 
Mr.  John  H.  Munier,  Jr. 
Mrs.  Edward  J.  Murphy 
John  J.  Murphy 
Tito  Musacchio,  M.D. 
Ms.  Mary  Mutschler 
Ms.  Mary  H.  Myers 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Sterling  Myrick 
Richard  and  Ann  Nemrow 
Dr.  &  Mrs.  Paul  Nesbeda 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Richard  0.  Neville 
Mrs.  Cynthia  Newbold 
Helga  Newcomb 
Mrs.  Henry  H.  Newell 
Diane  &  Robert  Nicholls 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Andrew  L.  Nichols 
Mrs.  John  T.  Nightingale 
Mrs.  Louville  Niles 
Miss  Mary  J.  Nugent 
Samuel  Nun,  M.D. 
Mrs.  Justin  O'Brien 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Fred  O'Connor 
Mrs.  Peggy  R  O'Connor 
Reverend  Joseph  James 

O'Hare  III 
Ann  &  Eileen  O'Meara 
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Mr.  &  Mrs.  Herbert  W.  Oedel 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  L.  Ogle 
Dr.  &  Mrs.  Peter  Oliver 
Rosamond  C.  Olivetti 
Ms.  Eleanor  T.  Orloff 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Jason  S.  Orlov 
Mrs.  Josef  Orosz 
Robert  C.  Orr 
Mrs.  Herman  A.  Osgood 
Mr.  H.  L.  Osier 
Mr.  Joseph  A.  Ossoff 
Mrs.  Terry  Overton 
Ms.  Helen  A.  Padykula 
Mrs.  Milton  S.  Page 
Dr.  Paul  F.  Pagerey 
Mrs.  Albert  Pagliarulo 
Mrs.  Franklin  H.  Palmer 
Mrs.  Eleanor  Jones  Panasevich 
Miss  Katharine  F.  Pantzer 
Mrs.  Frank  Pardee,  Jr. 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Stephen  J.  Paris 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  Park 
Mr.  Charles  G.  Parker 
Mr.  Franklin  E.  Parker  III 
Miss  Harriet  F.  Parker 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Haven  Parker 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Richard  J.  Parker 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  W.  James  Parker 
Mrs.  Charles  C.  Parlin,  Sr. 
Kenneth  E.  Parr 
Mrs.  Brackett  Parsons 
Dr.  &  Mrs.  Bruce  Pastor 


Mrs.  Theodore  G.  Patterson 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  G.  Richard  Paul 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Samuel  R.  Payson 

Miss  Priscilla  J.  Peabody 

Dorothy  S.  Pearlstein 

Mr.  Norman  A.  Pearson 

Wilfred  C.  Peck 

Mrs.  Edward  L.  Peirson 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  B.  Pepper 

Ms.  Elsbeth  M.  Percy 

Miss  Sylvia  Perkins 

Dr.  Johanna  F.  Perlmutter 

Gerald  M.  Perlow,  M.D. 

John  A.  Perry 

Miss  Theodora  Perry 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Thomas  D.  Perry 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Lorens  Persson 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Charles  R.  Peters 

Mrs.  Lovett  C.  Peters 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  R.  Peterson 

Nancy  Peterson 

Joyce  &  Vladimir  Petkovich 

Sylvia  R.  Petterson,  M.D. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Frederick  L.  Phelps 

Drs.  James  &  Beverly  Philip 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  George  T.  Phillips 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Philip  Phillips 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Pedro  Pick 

Mr.  C.  Marvin  Pickett,  Jr. 

Laurence  A.  &  Diana  C.  Pierce 

Peter  Grant  Pierce  &  Mary  Ambery 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Harlan  T.  Pierpont,  Jr. 


Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  H.  Pierson,  Jr. 
Dr.  Ely  E.  Pilchik 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Leo  M.  Pistorino 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Albert  R.  Pitcoff 
Mr.  Anthony  Piatt  & 

Ms.  Nancy  Goodwin 
Mrs.  Hollis  Plimpton,  Jr. 
Mr.  Harold  H.  Plough 
Mrs.  William  B.  Plumer 
Dr.  &  Mrs.  Alfred  Pope 
Mr.  Philip  J.  Porter 
Dr.  &  Mrs.  Richard  Porter 
Lois  P.  Poster 
Mrs.  Cary  Potter 
Mrs.  David  George  Powell 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Dennis  M.  Powers 
Mrs.  H.  Burton  Powers 
Mr.  James  Powers 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Melvin  M.  Prague 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Albert  Pratley 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  James  D.  Pratt 
Mrs.  Roger  Preston 
Mrs.  John  H.  Privitera 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Herman  G.  Protze 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Earle  W  Pughe 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Bruce  M.  Putnam 
Mrs.  George  Putnam,  Sr. 
Michael  C.  J.  Putnam 
Ms.  Peg  Pyne 
Barbara  &  Kathleen  Quill 
Mr.  Richard  Quinn 
Melinda  &  James  Rabb 


Handicapped  kids  have  a  lot  to  give 

a        and  the  Cotting  School  has  a  lot  to  give  handicapped  children. 
We  are  a  12-year  day  school  providing  quality  education, 
medical  support  services,  and  pre-vocational  training  to  physically 
handicapped  boys  and  girls.  Support  services  include  occupational, 
physical  and  speech  therapies,  counselling,  vision  and  dental 
clinics,  and  fulltime  nursing  supervision.  Computer-based 
learning  programs,  summer  camping,  adapted  physical  education, 
art,  music  and  training  for  independent  living  help  students  develop 
daily  living  and  social  skills  and  increased  self-esteem.  If  you 
know  a  child  we  can  help,  please  pass  the  word.  Call  or  write 
Dr.  Carl  W.  Mores,  Superintendent,  Cotting  School  for  Handicapped 
Children,  241  St.  Botolph  Street,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02115 
(617)  536-9632. 

Cotting  School  for  Handicapped  Children 

is  a  private,  non-profit  Ch.  766-approved  institution, 
supported  primarily  by  gifts,  grants,  legacies  and  bequests. 
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Dr.  &  Mrs.  Edward  F.  Rabe 

Dr.  Dave  Rafkin 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  C.  Rainie 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Herbert  Rakatansky 

Mr.  Morris  Raker 

Dr.  Rhonda  Rand 

Mrs.  J.  C.  Rauscher 

Jason  A.  &  Gloria  K.  Raymond 

John  &  Lorraine  Re 

Mr.  Bradford  C.  Read 

Mrs.  Eugene  E.  Record 

Sanford  M.  Reder,  M.D. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Edward  S.  Redstone 

Mrs.  Warren  B.  Reese 

Mr.  John  R.  Regier 

Mr.  Arthur  S.  Reinherz 

Mrs.  June  C.  Reinhold 

Mrs.  Peter  Remis 

John  C.  Rennie 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  F.  Reno 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Lindsay  Renouf 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Bernard  N.  Reynholds 

Mrs.  Richard  H.  Rhoads 

Emery  &  Joyce  Rice 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  George  S.  Richardson 

Roscoe  L.  Richardson,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Wyman  Richardson,  Sr. 

Mrs.  Aaron  Richmond 

Mrs.  Barbara  T.  Ridgely 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  M.  Riegel 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Bernard  A.  Riemer 

Mrs.  Barbara  Cavender  Riley 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Christopher  M.  Riley 

Walter  J.  Riley  III 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Elie  Rivollier,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Elie  Rivollier  III 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Charles  Roazen 

Douglas  M.  Robbe 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Joseph  C.  Robbins 

Mrs.  Sumner  M.  Roberts 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  G.  Elliott  Robinson 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  John  C.  Robinson 

Mr.  Timothy  C.  Robinson 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Thomas  Rodd 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  R.  E.  Roemer 

Dr.  Paul  B.  Rogal 

Mrs.  Gordon  J.  Rollert 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Allan  Romanow 

George  M.  Romm 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Stanley  E.  Rose 

Mr.  Michael  J.  Rosen 

Mr.  Gerald  A.  Rosenthal 


Chester  B.  Rosoff 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Michael  Rotenberg 

Ruth  H.  Rothermel 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Terry  Rothermel 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Thomas  L.  Rourke 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  B.  Allen  Rowland 

Miss  Jean  Roy 

Lawrence  &  Florence  Rubin 

Mrs.  Manuel  Rubin 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Samuel  Rubinovitz 

Mr.  Alford  Paul  Rudnick 

Mrs.  Ralph  Rudnick 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  W  Rudolph 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Henry  S.  Russell,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Stephen  T.  Russian 

Mr.  Stanley  H.  Rutstein 

Albert  &  Sadelle  Sacks 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  James  A.  Saltonstall 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  L.  Saltonstall 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Peter  P.  Salzer 

Miss  Esther  E.  Salzman 

Miss  Idah  L.  Salzman 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Nichol  M.  Sandoe 

Mrs.  Adele  W  Sanger 

Martin  &  Helen  Santis 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Nelson  R.  Saphir 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Ernest  J.  Sargeant 

Mrs.  David  R.  Sargent 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Kirk  Sattley 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  F.  Saunders 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Maurice  H.  Saval 

Mr.  Chester  M.  Sawtelle 

Mr.  John  H.  Saxe 

Moselio  &  Barbara  Schaechter 

Mrs.  Frances  W.  Schaefe.r 

Dr.  C.  D.  Schaeffer,  Jr. 

Dr.  Richard  Schatzki 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Allan  C.  Schell 

Miriam  and  Arthur  Schleifer 

Arlyn  and  Arthur  Schneider 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Thomas  G.  Schnorr 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  W  A.  Schocken 

Mrs.  Janos  Scholz 

Mr.  Donald  F.  Schrock 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Kent  Schubert 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  Schwann 

Mrs.  Henry  F.  Schwarz 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  David  C.  Scott,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Linwood  D.  Scriven 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  David  W.  Scudder 

Miss  Nancy  Scull 

Mr.  Donald  Seamans 


Mr.  &  Mrs.  Douglas  H.  Sears 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Philip  H.  Seaver 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Charles  Segel 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Gerald  Segel 

Mrs.  Wladimir  Seidel 

Dr.  Priscilla  Sellman 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  George  E.  Senkler,  II 

Bert  &  Joyce  Serwitz 

Mr.  Frank  A.  Sewell,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Norman  J.  Shachoy 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Melvin  I.  Shapiro 

Steven  Shapiro 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Wolf  Shapiro 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Arnold  Shaw 

Mrs.  Oscar  M.  Shaw 

Sheila  &  Sidney  Shaw 

Mr.  John  P.  Sheehy,  AIA 

Timothy  W  Sheen 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  James  E.  Shepherd 

Mrs.  Edward  D.  Sherman 

Ms.  Frances  Shifman 

Mr.  Stanley  Shmishkiss 

Mrs.  William  A.  Shurcliff 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Paul  D.  Shuwall 

Edward  J.  Sibelian 

Mrs.  Clifton  Abbott  Sibley 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Alex  Silberstein 

Miriam  E.  Silcox 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  George  Henry  Simonds 

Philip  B.  Simonds 

Mrs.  Willard  S.  Simpkins 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  L.  Sinclair 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Christopher  E.  Smith 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Edward  J.  Smith 

Mr.  Garrett  K.  Smith 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Howard  P.  Smith 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Julian  J.  Smith 

Mary  H.  Smith 

Mrs.  Myron  Smith 

Myron  T.  Smith 

Philip  &  Ann  Smith 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  S.  Abbot  Smith 

Dr.  Sidney  B.  Smith 

Andrew  &  Jody  Snider 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Julian  Sobin 

Nancy  Farr  Solley 

Dr.  Chester  I.  Solomon 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  H.C.  Solomon 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Joseph  P.  Solomon 

Dr.  Norman  Solomon 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  J.  Deane  Somerville 

Mrs.  Elsa  G.  Sonnabend 
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Dr.  &  Mrs.  Richard  Sorbera 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Karl  Sorger 

Cecily  &  Alan  Sostek 

Mrs.  Augustus  W.  Soule,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Nathaniel  H.  Sperber 

Mrs.  Louis  Speyer 

Mrs.  Richard  Spindler 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Joseph  D.  Spound 

Mrs.  J.H  Sprague 

Mrs.  James  C.  Sprague 

Mrs.  Howard  J.  Stagg  III 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  David  G.  Stahl 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Charles  W.  Stampler 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  John  B.  Stanbury 

Mrs.  M.  Bartlett  Stare 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Oscar  E.  Starobin 

Ms.  Anne  Starr 

Miss  Anna  Stearns 

Dr.  Glenn  D.  Steele,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Jon  E.  Steffensen 

Ina  and  Herbert  Stern 

Mrs.  Brooks  Stevens,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Edward  B.  Stevens 

Miss  Mildred  Stevens 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Samuel  Stevens 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Josiah  Stevenson  IV 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Charles  A.  Steward 

Mrs.  George  Stewart 

H.R.  Stewart 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  James  F.  Stone 

Mrs.  Robert  G.  Stone 

Mrs.  Donald  Stowe 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Edward  H.  Strachan 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Alan  J.  Strassman 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  R.A.  Stringer,  Jr. 

Col.  Rilda  M.  Stuart,  U.S.M.C. 

(Ret.) 
Mr.  Edward  T.  Sullivan 
Miss  Meave  T.  Sullivan 
Robert  G.  Summers 
Dr.  P.  Suzman 
Mrs.  Dean  Swan 
Dr.  &  Mrs.  William  H.  Sweet 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Joseph  Swiniarski 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  K.W.  Switzer 
Jean  Syer 

Mrs.  Lawrence  A.  Sykes 
Mr.  Thomas  Tachovsky 
Dr.  &  Mrs.  Edgar  B.  Taft 
Paulett  &  Ganson  Taggart 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Roland  P.  Talbot 
Mrs.  Pauline  Tamarin 
Miss  I  dell  a  L.  Tapley 


Rolland  &  Augusta  Tapley 

Mrs.  Charles  H.  Taylor 

Mrs.  Chas.  L.  Taylor 

Mrs.  Thomas  Taylor 

Timothy  A.  Taylor 

Mrs.  Joan  Terkelsen 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  Terry,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Lucius  E.  Thayer 

Mrs.  Sherman  Thayer 

Mrs.  Harold  W.  Thistlewaite 

Mrs.  Alfred  Thomas 

Miss  Carolyn  Thomas 

Mrs.  Rupert  C.  Thompson,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Arthur  Thornhill,  Jr. 

Mr.  William  R.  Thurston 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Alan  J.  Tichnor 

Miss  E.  Katharine  Tilton 

Jeffry  A.  &  Sara  R.  Timmons 

Aubrey  &  Cynthia  Tobey 

Hiromi  Tobita 

Mrs.  Charles  F.  Toppan 

Mr.  Frederick  Toppan 

William  R.  Tower,  Jr. 

Katharine  R.  Townsend 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  David  Tracy 

Mrs.  Foster  M.  Trainer 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  D.  Thomas  Trigg 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Philip  W  Trumbull 

John  T.  Tucker 

Miss  Ruth  Tucker 

Mr.  Norman  E.  Turner 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Bruce  Tuthill 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Renwick  Tweedy 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  David  C.  Twichell 

Miss  Gene  Ulmann 

Hugo  &  Sandra  Uyterhoeven 

Mrs.  Francis  R.  Van  Buren 

Peter  W  Van  Etten 

Mr.  Allan  Van  Gestel 

Mrs.  John  H.  Van  Vleck 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Frank  B.  Varga 

Rev.  George  D.  Vartzelis 

Mrs.  Lillian  Vash 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Albert  A.  Vaudo 

Ms.  Helen  E.  Veit 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Daniel  R.  Vershbow 

Normand  P.  Viens 

Mr.  Sueksagan  Visith 

Bernadette  F.  Vitti 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Roger  L.  Voisin 

Ambassador  John  A.  Volpe  (Ret.) 

Mr.  Jeptha  H.  Wade 

Miss  Helen  Wadman 


Dr.  &  Mrs.  Charles  Walcott 

Mrs.  Charles  F.  Walcott 

Mrs.  Harold  Wald 

William  &  Marlene  Walker 

Mrs.  B.  Gring  Wallace 

Mrs.  Fred  S.  Walter 

Mrs.  Howland  Walter 

Mr.  William  K.  Walters 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Raymond  J.  Walther 

Binky  &  Cinder  Bear  Wanger 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Stephan  L.  Wanger 

M.  Beatrice  Ward 

Mrs.  J.  Lindsay  Ware 

Mrs.  John  Ware,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Louis  M.  Warlick 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Charles  A.  Warren 

Mrs.  Kenneth  W  Warren 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Samuel  D.  Warren 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Milton  C.  Wasby 

Robert  P.  Wasson,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Frederic  W  Watriss 

Mr.  Daniel  C.  Waugh 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Peter  F.  Way 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Paul  R.  Weaver 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  David  Zach  Webster 

Mrs.  Albert  Wechsler 

Mrs.  Arnold  N.  Weeks 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  D.  Weeks 

Roelof  Weertman 

Mrs.  Alice  B.  Weidemann 

Richard  L.  Weil,  Jr. 

Mr.  Robert  S.  Weil 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  S.  Douglas  Weil 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Philip  Weiner 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Lewis  H.  Weinstein 

Mr.  Adam  Weisblatt 

Mrs.  Manuel  Weisbuch 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Jason  Weisman 

Mr.  Edward  H.  Weiss 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Morton  L.  Weiss 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Claude  E.  Welch 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  E.  Sohier  Welch,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Francis  C.  Welch 

Mr.  John  J.  Weldon 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Roger  U.  Wellington 

Miss  Harriet  V.  Wellman 

Mrs.  A.  Turner  Wells 

Miss  Patricia  Wells 

David  &  Bobbie  Welsh 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Charles  M.  Werly 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Ralph  Werman 

Mrs.  Donald  M.  Weston 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  J.  Peter  Weston 
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Julien  Vose  Weston 

Mrs.  Winthrop  Wetherbee 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Jerrold  A.  Wexler 

Mrs.  Henry  F.G.  Wey  III 

Mrs.  George  Macy  Wheeler 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Frank  C.  Wheelock,  Jr. 

Mr.  Charles  C.  Wheelwright 

Mrs.  John  S.  Whipple 

Miss  Christine  White 

Mrs.  Henry  K.  White 

Mrs.  Ogden  White 

Mrs.  Robert  E.  White 

Mrs.  Morrill  Wiggin 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Earle  W  Wilkins,  Jr. 

Hon.  &  Mrs.  Herbert  P.  Wilkins 

Charles  Homer  Willauer 

Sandra  L.  Willett 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Arthur  H.  Willis 


Mrs.  Alfred  W  Willmann 

Mr.  Alexander  R.  Wills 

Roy  A.  &  Nancy  R.  Wilsker 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Alexander  M.  Wilson 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  David  R.  Wilson 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Leslie  J.  Wilson 

Dr.  Mary  E.  Wilson 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Norman  L.  Wilson 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Richard  Winneg 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Donald  F.  Winslow 

Ms.  Josephine  B.  Winter 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Peter  Karl  Wirth 

Mr.  Stephen  W  Wolfe 

Ms.  Mary  Wolfson 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Leonard  Wolsky 

Dr.  Way  Dong  Woo 

Mrs.  Rawson  L.  Wood 

Rawson  Lyman  Wood 


Mr.  Robert  W  Worley,  Jr. 

Robert  W  Wormstead,  Jr. 

Robert  W.  Wright 

Mrs.  Whitney  Wright 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Walter  Wrigley 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Morris  Yorshis 

Mrs.  Eleaner  Young 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Raymond  H.  Young 

Mrs.  William  S.  Youngman 

Lyle  &  Vicki  Yurko 

Mr.  Jerrold  R.  Zacharias 

Norma  &  Arnold  Zack 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Abraham  Zaleznik 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Harvey  Zarren 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Marvin  Zelen 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Charles  A.  Ziering,  Jr. 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Maurice  L.  Zigmond 


here  can  you 
find  the  best  seats 
in  the  house? 


At  DCH.  Because  we 
sell  the  world's  most 
elegant  and  distinctive 
furniture.  And  we  sell  it 
at  up  to  7(f/o  off. 

So  if  you're  looking 
for  the  best  seats, 
lamps,  sofas,  tables  and 
art  in  the  house,  visit 
our  salon. 

You'll  agree  the  selec 
Hon  is  worth  blowing 
our  own  horn  about. 


Decorator's  Clearing  House. 

Furniture  as  unique  as  you  are. 

1029  Chestnut  St.,  Newton  Upper  Falls,  MA 

965-6363  Mon.-Sat.  9:30  AM-5:30  PM 

MCVisa,  AmEx     Open  to  the  Public 


HUSKIES 

Take  a  step  back  in  time  to  the 

30's  &  40's.  Enjoy  casual,  comfortable 

dining,  Fabulous  Steaks,  Homemade 

Desserts,  Novelty  Drinks  and  "The  Best 

Baby  Back  Ribs  in  Town". 

The  Unusual  Atmosphere,  convenient 

location,  between  Symphony  Hall 

and  Huntington  (B.U.)  Theatre,  has 

made  this  a  favorite  Eating  &  Drinking 

Place  for  before  and  after  the  shows. 

The  Sunday  Brunch  is  Unsurpassed. 
Full  Menu  'til  Midnight 

MC,  Visa  Accepted 

280  Huntington  Avenue 

Boston,  Mass. 

247-3978 
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The  following  Memorial  Contributions,  given  in  memory  of  the  individuals  listed 
below,  were  made  to  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  during  the  1983-84  fiscal  year. 


Sofronious  Afentakis 
Julia  Ashton 
Mrs.  Richard  Ashton 
Hannah  G.  Ayer 
Ed  Baker 
Talcott  M.  Banks 
Milda  Allen  Barker 
John  S.  Barnet 
Noah  &  Louise  Bielski 
Dr.  Augustine  Bombaci 
Daniel  Brown 
Anna  Cardillo 
Sophie  Carman 
William  B.  Crosby 
Virginia  D'Elseaux 
Russell  Eddy 
Lillian  Eisenberg 
D.  Esquire 
Mrs.  Paul  Fein 
Daniel  Finn 
Benjamin  Gollay 


John  Felix  Gruenheck 

I.  Elizabeth  Haemmerle 

Dora  Hoffenberg 

Leonard  Horwich 

Dr.  George  H.  Hurwitz 

Isador  I.  Janowsky 

Hugh  Kane 

George  D.  Kirwin 

George  David  Kirwin 

Clement  R.  Lamson 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Henry  A.  Laughlin 

Elly  Lewis 

Kevin  Lizzo 

Elizabeth  H.  B.  MacPherson 

Caroline  Saltonstall  Mack 

Irene  Mackenzie 

James  A.  Mcintosh 

Mrs.  John  S.  Mechem 

Mrs.  Jerry  Sophia  Mendoza 

Mrs.  I.  Otto  Miller 

Monsignor  William  O'Connor 


Sylvia  K.  Pearlman 
Carlos  Pinfield 
Harry  Remis 
Melvin  Richmond 
Ida  Rodman 
Bessie  Rosenblum 
Mrs.  Mary  Del  Rossi 
Dr.  Alfred  Rothschild 
Senator  Leverett  Saltonstall 
Alice  deV.  Shaw 
Ellsworth  Sherin 
Samuel  Shlifer 
Dr.  Olive  Smith 
Ethel  Solomon 
Stanley  Alexander  Swaebe 
Elizabeth  Bowne  Walter 
Sylvia  Hechinger  Weiss 
Robert  G.  Wiese 
Mrs.  Robert  G.  Wiese 
George  Zazofsky 


For  rates  and 
information  on 
advertising  in  the 
Boston  Symphony, 
Boston  Pops, 
and 

Tanglewood  program  books 
please  contact: 

STEVE  GANAK  AD  REPS 
51  CHURCH  STREET 
BOSTON,  MASS.  02116 


BOSTON 

SYMPHONY 

ORCHESTRA 

SEIJI  OZAWA 

Music  Director    J"*    ,  ^i 

\W 


(617)-542-6913 
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Fellowships  at  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center 

Fellowship  gifts  to  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center  enable  over  130  students  to 
continue  their  professional  training  and  gain  experience  under  the  guidance  of 
eminent  musicians  and  teachers.  The  Fellowships  listed  below  were  awarded  in  1984. 
We  are  grateful  to  these  individuals  and  organizations  for  their  generosity. 

Endowed  Fellowships 

(A  Fellowship  may  be  endowed  with  a  gift  of  $50,000.) 


(onto! 


Briu^il 

Corf' 


Mr.  &  Mrs.  David  B. 

Arnold,  Jr.  Fellowship 
Kathleen  Hall  Banks  Fellowship 
Leo  L.  Beranek  Fellowship 
Leonard  Bernstein  Fellowships 
Helene  R.  &  Norman  L. 

Cahners  Fellowship 
Stanley  Chappie  Fellowship 
Alfred  E.  Chase  Fellowship 
Nat  King  Cole  Memorial 

Fellowship 
Caroline  Grosvenor  Congdon 

Memorial  Fellowship 
Dorothy  &  Montgomery 

Crane  Fellowship 
Omar  Del  Carlo  Tanglewood 

Fellowship 
Arthur  Fiedler/ Leo  Wasserman 

Memorial  Fellowship 


Dr.  Marshall  N.  Fulton  Memorial 

Fellowship 
Juliet  Esselborn  Geier  Memorial 

Fellowship 
Gerald  Gelbloom  Memorial 

Fellowship 
Armando  A.  Ghitalla  Fellowship 
Fernand  Gillet  Memorial 

Fellowship 
Marie  Gillet  Fellowship 
John  &  Susanne  Grandin 

Fellowship 
The  Luke  B.  Hancock 

Foundation  Fellowship 
Hodgkinson  Fellowship 
CD.  Jackson  Master  Award 

Fellowships 
Lucy  Lowell  Fellowship 
Stephen  &  Persis  Morris 

Fellowship 


Ruth  S.  Morse  Fellowship 

Albert  L.  &  Elizabeth  P.  Nickerson 

Fellowship 
Northern  California  Fund 

Fellowships 
Theodore  Edson  Parker 

Foundation  Fellowship 
David  R.  &  Muriel  K.  Pokross 

Fellowship 
Daphne  Brooks  Prout  Fellowship 
Harry  &  Mildred  Remis 

Fellowships 
Hannah  &  Raymond  Schneider 

Fellowship 
Surdna  Foundation,  Inc. 

Fellowships 
R.  Amory  Thorndike  Fellowship 
Augustus  Thorndike  Fellowship 


ASCAl 


R1QU1U>M.  DANA,  incr 

JEWELERS 

We  are  specialists  in  custom  design  and 

restoration  work  in  platinum  and  gold* 

All  work  is  done  on  the  premises* 

43  CENTRAL  STREET  ♦  WELLESLEY,  MASSACHUSETTS  •  237-2730 


G 

Fitzp 
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(Individuals,  foundations, 
contributing  the  total  actual 

J.E  &  Mary  Barger  Fellowship 
Leo  L.  Beranek  Fellowship 
BMC  Alumni  Fellowship 
Bradley  Fellowship 
British  Broadcasting 

Corporation  Fellowship 
Rosamond  Sturgis  Brooks 

Memorial  Fellowship 


Fellowship  Guarantors 

and  corporations  may  act  as  Guarantors  of  a  Fellowship  by 
cost  of  supporting  a  Fellow  at  Tanglewood  ($5,450  in  1984). 


Country  Curtains  Fellowship 
Margaret  Lee  Crofts  Fellowship 
Dynatech  Corporation 

Fellowship 
General  Cinema  Corporation 

Fellowships 
General  Electric  Plastics 

Fellowship 


William  &  Mary  Greve 

Foundation  Fellowship 
Mary  &  Harry  W.  Harrison,  Jr. 

Fellowship 
Leo  Panasevich  Fellowship 
Lia  &  William  Poorvu  Fellowship 
Red  Lion  Inn  Fellowship 
Tanglewood  Council  Fellowships 


Annual  Fellowships 

(A  Fellowship  may  be  named  with  a  minimum  annual  gift  of  $2,250.) 


ASCAP/Rudolf  Nisssim 

Fellowship  in  Composition 
Berkshire  Life  Insurance  Co. 

&  Berkshire  Hilton  Inn 

Fellowship 
Felicia  Montealegre  Bernstein 

Fellowship 
Irene  &  David  Bernstein 

Fellowship 
Marion  Callanan  Memorial 

Fellowship 
Brownie  &  Gil  Cohen  Fellowship 
Judith  &  Stewart  Colton 

Fellowship 
Margaret  Lee  Crofts  Fellowship 
Geraldine  R.  Dodge  Foundation 

Fellowship 
Empire  Brass  Quintet  Fellowship 
Arthur  Fielder  Fellowship, 

established  by  the  National 

Distillers  and  Chemical 

Corporation 
Fitzpatrick  Fellowship 
The  Frelinghuysen  Foundation 

Fellowships 
Fromm  Music  Foundation 

Fellowships 
Margaret  T.  &  Bruce  R.  Gelin 

Fellowship 


Charles  &  Sara  Goldberg 

Charitable  Trust  Fellowship 
Ina  &  Haskell  R.  Gordon 

Fellowship 
William  &  Mary  Greve 

Foundation  Fellowship 
Stuart  Haupt  Fellowship 
IBM***  Robert  G. 

McClellan,  Jr.  Fellowship 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Edwin  A.  Jaffe 

Fellowship 
Jenifer  House  Fellowship 
H.  Eugene  &  Ruth  B.  Jones 

Fellowship 
Kandell  Fellowship 
Koussevitzky  Music  Foundation 

Fellowships 
Koussevitzky  Music  Foundation 

Fellowship  in  memory  of 

Margaret  Grant 
William  Kroll  Memorial 

Fellowship 
Hon.  &  Mrs.  Peter  LB.  La  van 

Fellowship 
Barbara  Lee/Raymond  Lee 

Foundation  Fellowship 
Mildred  A.  Leinbach  Fellowship 
Sarah  Ann  Leinbach  &  Lillian  C. 

Norton  Fellowship 


James  A.  Macdonald  Foundation 

Fellowship 
Joseph  &  Lillian  Miller  Fellowship 
Anna  Gray  Sweeney  Noe 

Fellowship 
Seiji  Ozawa  Fellowship,  established 

by  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Allen  G.  Barry 
Archie  Peace  Memorial  Fellowship 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Kenneth  Warner 

Pfleger  Memorial  Fellowship 
William  J.  Rubush  Memorial 

Fellowship 
Jane  &  William  Ryan  Fellowship 
Hugh  Cecil  Sangster  Memorial 

Fellowship 
Martha  &  William  Selke 

Fellowship 
Seven  Hills  Fellowship 
Jason  &  Elizabeth  Starr  Fellowship 
Harry  Stedman  Fellowship 
Stokes  Fellowship 
Frieda  &  Samuel  Strassler 

Fellowship 
WCRB  Fellowship,  in  honor  of 

Senator  Paul  E.  Tsongas 
Wulsin  Fellowships 
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Shared  Fellowships 

(A  Shared  Fellowship  may  be  named  with  a  minimum  annual  gift  of  $1,500.) 


Berkshire  County  Savings  Bank 

Fellowship 
Betty  0.  &  Richard  S.  Burdick 

Fellowship 
English  Speaking  Union 

Fellowship 
Marlene  Kitzel  Green  &  Family 

Fellowship 
Israel  &  Rita  Kalish  Fellowship 
Julius  &  Eleanor  Kass 

Fellowship 
Miriam  Ann  Kenner  Memorial 

Fellowship 


Kimberly-Clark  Foundation 

Fellowship 
Irma  &  Allen  Mann  Fellowship 
Mead  Corporation  Fellowship 
National  Federation  of  Music 

Clubs  Fellowship  honoring 

Ada  Holding  Miller 
Katherine  H.  Metcalf  Fellowship 
John  Major  Nalle  Fellowship 
Claire  &  Millard  Pryor 

Fellowship 


Lillian  &  Lester  Radio  Fellowship 
Jane  &  Peter  Rice  Fellowship 
Dr.  &  Mrs.  Alexander  B.  Russell 

Fellowship 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Albert  J.  Sandler 

Fellowship 
Mary  Gene  &  William  F. 

Sondericker  Fellowship 
Spencer  Fellowship 
U.S.  Components,  Inc.  Fellowships 


Prizes  and  Awards 

Cynthia  Busch  Award  Cecil  S.  Mapes 

Gustav  Golden  Award  Memorial  Award 

CD.  Jackson  Master  Awards  Pierre  Mayer  Award 

Henri  Kohn  Award  Harry  Shapiro  Award 


Anonymous  Gifts 

Several  anonymous  gifts  have 
enabled  young  artists  to  attend  the 
Berkshire  Music  Center. 
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Coming  Concerts  .  .  . 


Thursday  '10'— 8  November,  8-9:50 
Friday  'A' — 9  November,  2-3:50 
Saturday  'A'— 10  November,  8-9:50 

YOEL  LEVI  conducting 

Mozart  Symphony  No.  29 

Bruckner  Symphony  No.  3 


lave 


MAHLER'S  SYMPHONY  #9 

with  Solti  conducting 

Chicago  Symphony  on  Digital's 

Grammy  Awgrd  Winning  Recording. 

16.58 

Rarely  performed.  Rarely  recorded. 

GRIEG'S  P£ER  GYNT  with  Edo  De 

VVaart  conducting  the  San 

Francisco  Symphony 

and  Chorus 

S.29 


Wailable  at  Harvard  Sauare,  M.I.T.  Student  Center,  Children's 
Medical  Center  and  One  Federal  St.,  Boston.  Coop 


Thursday  'A' — Wednesday,  21  November,  8-10 
Friday  4B'— 23  November,  2-4 
Saturday  'B'— 24  November,  8-10 
Tuesday  'B'— 27  November,  8-10 

SEIJI  OZAWA  conducting 

Haydn  Symphony  No.  7,  Noon 

Takemitsu  Concerto  for  Guitar  and 

Orchestra 
(U.S.  premiere) 

MANUEL  BARRUECO,  guitar 

Tchaikovsky  Symphony  No.  2, 

Little  Russian 

Wednesday,  28  November  at  7:30 

Open  Rehearsal 
Marc  Mandel  will  discuss  the  program 

at  6:45  in  the  Cohen  Annex. 
Thursday  'C— 29  November,  8-9:40 
Friday  'A'— 30  November,  2-3:40 
Saturday  'A' — 1  December,  8-9:40 

SEIJI  OZAWA  conducting 

Mahler  Symphony  No.  9 

Wednesday,  5  December  at  7:30 

Open  Rehearsal 
Steven  Ledbetter  will  discuss  the  program 

at  6:45  in  the  Cohen  Annex. 
Thursday  'A' — 6  December,  8-9:30 
Friday  'B' — 7  December,  2-3:30 
Saturday  4B'— 8  December,  8-9:30 
Tuesday  'C — 11  December,  8-9:30 

SEIJI  OZAWA  conducting 

Honegger  Jeanne  aVArc  au  biicher 

Speaker  (Jeanne)  to  be  announced 
GEORGES  WILSON  (Frere  Dominique) 
MARY  BURGESS,  soprano  (The  Virgin) 
MARY  SHEARER,  soprano  (Marguerite) 
JOCELYN  TAILLON,  mezzo-soprano 

(Catherine) 
JOHN  GILMORE,  tenor 
TERRY  COOK,  bass 
TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS, 

JOHN  OLIVER,  conducting 
BOSTON  BOY  CHOIR, 

THEODORE  MARIER,  director 
YOUTH  PRO  MUSICA, 

ROBERTA  HUMEZ,  director 

Programs  subject  to  change. 
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FIDUCIARY. 

Private  Trustees  in  Corporate  Form 

For  over  100  years  we  have 

devoted  complete  and  undi- 

vided attention  to  the  care 

and  management  of  property 

for  individuals  and  institu- 

tions. We  maintain  no  co- 

mingled  funds:  all  accounts 

are  handled  on  an  individual 

basis.  We  believe  that  con- 

tinuity of  administration  is 

essential  to  the  achievement 

of  established  objectives. 

Thus,  one  officer  is  assigned 

to  pay  close  attention  to  the 

client's  needs  and  goals,  and 

look  after  all  aspects  of  the 

client's  affairs. 
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Fiduciary  Trust  Company 

175  Federal  Street,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02110 
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Symphony  Hall  Information  .  .  . 


FOR  SYMPHONY  HALL  CONCERT  AND 
TICKET  INFORMATION,  call  (617)  266-1492. 
For  Boston  Symphony  concert  program  informa- 
tion, call  "C-O-N-C-E-R-T." 

THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  performs  ten 
months  a  year,  in  Symphony  Hall  and  at  Tangle- 
wood.  For  information  about  any  of  the  orches- 
tra's activities,  please  call  Symphony  Hall,  or 
write  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Sym- 
phony Hall,  Boston,  MA  02115. 

THE  EUNICE  S.  AND  JULIAN  COHEN 

ANNEX,  adjacent  to  Symphony  Hall  on  Hunt- 
ington Avenue,  may  be  entered  by  the  Symphony 
Hall  West  Entrance  on  Huntington  Avenue. 

FOR  SYMPHONY  HALL  RENTAL  INFORMA- 
TION, call  (617)  266-1492,  or  write  the  Func- 
tion Manager,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA 
02115. 

THE  BOX  OFFICE  is  open  from  10  a.m.  until  6 
p.m.  Monday  through  Saturday;  on  concert  eve- 
nings, it  remains  open  through  intermission  for 
BSO  events  or  just  past  starting-time  for  other 
events.  In  addition,  the  box  office  opens  Sunday 
at  1  p.m.  when  there  is  a  concert  that  afternoon 
or  evening.  Single  tickets  for  all  Boston  Sym- 
phony concerts  go  on  sale  twenty-eight  days 
before  a  given  concert  once  a  series  has  begun, 
and  phone  reservations  will  be  accepted.  For 
outside  events  at  Symphony  Hall,  tickets  will  be 
available  three  weeks  before  the  concert.  No 
phone  orders  will  be  accepted  for  these  events. 

TICKET  RESALE:  If  for  some  reason  you  are 
unable  to  attend  a  Boston  Symphony  concert  for 
which  you  hold  a  ticket,  you  may  make  your 
ticket  available  for  resale  by  calling  the  switch- 
board. This  helps  bring  needed  revenue  to  the 
orchestra  and  makes  your  seat  available  to  some- 
one who  wants  to  attend  the  concert.  A  mailed 
receipt  will  acknowledge  your  tax-deductible 
contribution. 

RUSH  SEATS:  There  are  a  limited  number  of 
Rush  Tickets  available  for  the  Friday-afternoon 
and  Saturday-evening  Boston  Symphony  con- 
certs (subscription  concerts  only).  The  continued 
low  price  of  the  Saturday  tickets  is  assured 
through  the  generosity  of  two  anonymous 
donors.  The  Rush  Tickets  are  sold  at  $5.00 


each,  one  to  a  customer,  at  the  Symphony  Hall- 
West  Entrance  on  Fridays  beginning  9  a.m.  and 
Saturdays  beginning  5  p.m. 

LATECOMERS  will  be  seated  by  the  ushers  dur- 
ing the  first  convenient  pause  in  the  program. 
Those  who  wish  to  leave  before  the  end  of  the 
concert  are  asked  to  do  so  between  program 
pieces  in  order  not  to  disturb  other  patrons. 

SMOKING  IS  NOT  PERMITTED  in  any  part  of 
the  Symphony  Hall  auditorium  or  in  the  sur- 
rounding corridors.  It  is  permitted  only  in  the 
Cabot-Cahners  and  Hatch  rooms,  and  in  the 
main  lobby  on  Massachusetts  Avenue. 

CAMERA  AND  RECORDING  EQUIPMENT 

may  not  be  brought  into  Symphony  Hall  during 
concerts. 

FIRST  AID  FACILITIES  for  both  men  and 
women  are  available  in  the  Cohen  Annex  near 
the  Symphony  Hall  West  Entrance  on  Hunt- 
ington Avenue.  On-call  physicians  attending  con- 
certs should  leave  their  names  and  seat  locations 
at  the  switchboard  near  the  Massachusetts  Ave- 
nue entrance. 

WHEELCHAIR  ACCESS  to  Symphony  Hall  is 
available  at  the  West  Entrance  to  the  Cohen 
Annex. 

AN  ELEVATOR  is  located  outside  the  Hatch  and 
Cabot-Cahners  rooms  on  the  Massachusetts  Ave- 
nue side  of  the  building. 


A  Boston  Tradition 

41  UNION  STREET  227-2750 
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LADIES'  ROOMS  are  located  on  the  orchestra 
level,  audience-left,  at  the  stage  end  of  the  hall, 
and  on  the  first-balcony  level,  audience-right, 
outside  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room  near  the 
elevator. 

MEN'S  ROOMS  are  located  on  the  orchestra 
level,  audience-right,  outside  the  Hatch  Room 
near  the  elevator,  and  on  the  first-balcony  level, 
audience -left,  outside  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room 
near  the  coatroom. 

COATROOMS  are  located  on  the  orchestra  and 
first-balcony  levels,  audience-left,  outside  the 
Hatch  and  Cabot-Cahners  rooms.  The  BSO  is  not 
responsible  for  personal  apparel  or  other  prop- 
erty of  patrons. 

LOUNGES  AND  BAR  SERVICE:  There  are  two 
lounges  in  Symphony  Hall.  The  Hatch  Room  on 
the  orchestra  level  and  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room 
on  the  first-balcony  level  serve  drinks  starting 
one  hour  before  each  performance.  For  the  Fri- 
day-afternoon concerts,  both  rooms  open  at 
12:15,  with  sandwiches  available  until  concert 
time. 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  BROADCASTS:  Con- 
certs of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  are 
heard  by  delayed  broadcast  in  many  parts  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  as  well  as  interna- 
tionally, through  the  Boston  Symphony  Tran- 
scription Trust.  In  addition,  Friday-afternoon 


concerts  are  broadcast  live  by  the  following  FM 
stations:  WGBH  (Boston  89.7),  WFCR  (Amherst 
88.5),  and  WAMC  (Albany  90.3);  in  Maine  by 
WMED  (Calais  89.7),  WMEA  (Portland  90.1), 
WMEH  (Bangor  90.9),  WMEW  (Waterville 
91.3),  and  WMEM  (Presque  Isle  106.1);  and  in 
Connecticut  by  WMNR  (Monroe  88.1),  WNPR 
(Norwich  89.1),  WPKT  (Hartford  90.5),  and 
WSLX  (New  Canaan  91.9).  Live  Saturday- 
evening  broadcasts  are  carried  by  WGBH  and 
WCRB  (Boston  102.5).  If  Boston  Symphony 
concerts  are  not  heard  regularly  in  your  home 
area  and  you  would  like  them  to  be,  please  call 
WCRB  Productions  at  (617)  893-7080.  WCRB 
will  be  glad  to  work  with  you  and  try  to  get  the 
BSO  on  the  air  in  your  area. 

BSO  FRIENDS:  The  Friends  are  annual  donors 
to  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  Friends 
receive  BSO,  the  orchestra's  newsletter,  as  well  i 
as  priority  ticket  information  and  other  benefits 
depending  on  their  level  of  giving.  For  informa-  j 
tion,  please  call  the  Development  Office  at  Sym- 
phony Hall  weekdays  between  9  and  5.  If  you 
are  already  a  Friend  and  you  have  changed  your  I 
address,  please  send  your  new  address  with  your 
newsletter  label  to  the  Development  Office, 
Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA  02115.  Including 
the  mailing  label  will  assure  a  quick  and  accurate  | 
change  of  address  in  our  files. 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 

One  Hundred  and  Fourth  Season,  1984-85 


PRE-SYMPHONY  CHAMBER  CONCERTS 

Thursday,  1  November  at  6 
Saturday,  3  November  at  6 

NANCY  MATHIS  DiNOVO,  violin 
RONALD  WILKISON,  viola 
JOEL  MOERSCHEL,  cello 
MARTIN  AMLIN,  piano 


ELGAR 


MENDELSSOHN 


Violin  Sonata  in  E  minor,  Opus  82 

Allegro 

Romance.  Andante 
Allegro  non  troppo 

Ms.  DiNOVO  and  Mr.  AMLIN 


Quartet  in  B  minor  for  piano  and  strings,  Opus  3 

Allegro  molto 
Andante 
Allegro  molto 
Finale:  Allegro  vivace 

Ms.  DiNOVO,  Mr.  WILKISON,  Mr.  MOERSCHEL, 
and  Mr.  AMLIN 


» 


Baldwin  piano 

Please  exit  to  your  left  for  supper  following  the  concert. 
IThe  performers  appreciate  your  not  smoking  during  the  concert. 


Week  4 


Edward  Elgar 

Violin  Sonata  in  E  minor,  Opus  82 


Fits  of  fruitful  composition  often  struck  Elgar  after  fallow  periods  in  which  he  felt 
depressed  and  unable  to  work,  and  such  was  the  case  with  the  striking  group  of  late 
masterworks  composed  in  the  period  1917-19.  After  he  had  completed  Falstaff in  1913, 
Elgar  had  composed  little  of  substance.  But  suddenly  finding  himself  newly  warmed  to 
compose,  and  entering  a  mellow,  autumnal  mood  compounded  partly  of  his  own  aging,  the 
effects  of  the  war  on  English  morale,  and  the  ill  health  (soon  to  prove  fatal)  of  his  wife,  the 
one  person  who  had  never  faltered  in  her  support  of  his  vision,  Elgar  wrote  four  abstract 
instrumental  compositions  in  quick  succession,  including  three  chamber  works — a  com- 
plete about-face  for  the  composer  whose  reputation  had  been  made  almost  entirely  on  the 
basis  of  large  works  for  full  orchestra  with  or  without  chorus.  These  last  works  consisted  of 
the  Violin  Sonata,  the  String  Quartet,  the  Piano  Quintet,  and  the  Cello  Concerto.  One 
indication  of  the  expressive  similarity  of  these  last  works  is  the  fact  that  all  but  the  Piano 
Quintet  are  in  the  key  of  E  minor,  and  even  the  quintet  is  in  the  closely  related  key  of 
A  minor. 

The  Violin  Sonata  was  surely  influenced  to  some  extent  by  the  sonatas  of  Brahms,  one 
of  Elgar's  favorite  composers,  but  it  differs  in  being  composed  by  a  violinist  rather  than  a 
pianist.  The  first  movement  is  firmly  and  athletically  Brahmsian.  The  slow  movement, 
called  a  Romance,  is  constructed  out  of  cliches  that  Elgar  had  used  in  his  early  salon 
music,  often  in  mock-Spanish  styles — except  that  here  these  elements  are  used  in  a  wry, 
parodistic  way,  just  as  Debussy  was  using  similar  gestures  in  some  of  his  late  works.  The 
finale  is  broadly  lyrical  and,  as  Elgar  himself  noted,  "consoling"  like  the  finale  of  the 
Second  Symphony.  For  all  his  fame  as  a  composer  for  the  orchestra  and  his  relative  lack 
of  experience  in  the  chamber  medium,  the  Violin  Sonata — as  well  as  the  two  other 
chamber  works  that  immediately  followed  it — are  completely  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  the 
English  master,  compounded  of  unique  and  highly  personal  elements  ranging  from  bluff 
vigor  to  the  most  delicate  inner  ponderings.  Here,  too,  the  work  reveals  the  man  whose 
psyche  gives  unity  to  his  works. 

— Steven  Ledbetter 


Felix  Mendelssohn 

Quartet  in  B  minor  for  piano  and  strings,  Opus  3 


Mendelssohn's  precocious  genius  is  well-known  from  the  Octet  for  strings  and  the 
Midsummer  Night's  Dream  Overture,  composed  when  he  was  sixteen  and  seventeen.  But 
there  are  still  many  superb  youthful  works — chamber  pieces,  string  symphonies,  and  even 
small  operas — which  are  rarely  performed  and  little  known.  These  include  the  first  three 
works  that  Mendelssohn,  or  his  parents,  saw  fit  to  publish,  a  set  of  three  piano  quartets. 
The  third  of  these,  in  B  minor,  can  claim  to  be  the  finest  of  all,  and  no  less  a  personage 
than  the  poet  Goethe  accepted  the  dedication.  Mendelssohn  completed  the  score  on 
18  January  1825,  when  he  was  just  two  months  past  his  nineteenth  birthday.  In  this  work 
Mendelssohn  carries  out,  for  the  first  time,  forward-looking  ideas  of  thematic  transforma- 
tion from  movement  to  movement.  The  first  five  notes  presented  in  the  piano's  bold 
opening  statement  comprise  a  little  turn  figure  built  of  semitones  that  will  be  heard 
elsewhere.  This  dashing  opening  was  unusual  for  the  day,  and  when  Mendelssohn  played 


the  quartet  in  Paris  in  1832,  he  jokingly  related  this  music  to  the  St.  Simonist  movement 
that  was  occupying  the  French  secret  police  at  that  time.  The  slow  movement,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  quite  conventional  in  a  way  that  the  composer  himself  later  found  to  be  too 
sweet,  though  it  reveals  a  sharp  ear  for  instrumental  color  and  balance.  The  scherzo  is 
pure  Mendelssohn,  demanding  for  the  performers,  but  exploiting  all  the  lightness  of  touch 
that  we  know  from  those  earlier  masterpieces  of  his  teenage  years.  The  finale  is  ingenious 
and  witty,  filled  with  contrapuntal  devices,  and  finally  returning  to  round  off  the  whole 
quartet  with  a  striking  rhythmic  transformation  of  the  theme  heard  at  the  beginning  of  the 
opening  movement. 

— S.L. 


Nancy  Mathis  DiNovo 


Martin  Amlin 
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Nancy  Mathis  DiNovo  began  studying  violin  at 
age  thirteen  with  James  Eoff  and  continued 
with  Raphael  Spiro  in  Portland,  Oregon.  Two 
years  later  she  joined  the  Portland  Junior 
Symphony,  serving  two  years  as  concert- 
master  and  winning  the  orchestra's  concerto 
prize.  During  four  seasons  at  the  Aspen  Fes- 
tival, she  studied  violin  with  Eudice  Shapiro 
and  Marylou  Speaker  Churchill  and  chamber 
music  with  the  Juilliard  String  Quartet  and 
Lillian  Fuchs.  Subsequent  teachers  included 
Stephen  Staryk,  Joseph  Silverstein,  and 
Lorand  Fenyves.  Having  joined  the  St.  Louis 
Symphony  in  1969,  Ms.  DiNovo  was  invited  to 
become  a  member  of  the  Toronto  Symphony  a 
year  later,  and  after  leaving  that  orchestra, 
she  served  as  concertmaster  and  solo  violinist 
with  the  Toronto  Repertory  Ensemble,  the 
New  Chamber  Orchestra  of  Canada,  the 
Chamber  Players  of  Toronto,  and  Te  Deum 
Concerts.  She  has  been  a  featured  recitalist  on 
national  and  local  radio,  she  has  toured  as  solo 
violinist  with  the  chamber  group  Camerata 
and  the  Galliard  Ensemble,  and  she  has  pre- 
miered a  number  of  new  works  for  both  violin 
and  viola,  including  a  violin  concerto  written 
especially  for  her.  Ms.  DiNovo  holds  bach- 
elor's and  master's  degrees  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  Toronto.  She  joined  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  in  1983. 


Pianist  and  composer  Martin  Amlin  holds  the 
degree  Doctor  of  Musical  Arts  as  well  as  the 
Performer's  Certificate  from  the  Eastman 
School  of  Music.  His  teachers  have  included 
Frank  Glazer  at  Eastman  and  Nadia 
Boulanger,  with  whom  he  studied  in  Fon- 
tainebleau  and  Paris,  France.  Mr.  Amlin  was 
awarded  fellowships  to  the  Tanglewood  Music 
Center  for  four  summers;  there  he  twice 
received  the  CD.  Jackson  Award.  He  has 
often  been  a  resident  at  Yaddo  and  the  Mac- 
Dowell  Colony,  and  he  was  recently  named  a 
Norlin  Fellow  by  the  MacDowell  Colony.  He 
has  been  the  recipient  of  an  ASCAP  Grant  to 
Young  Composers,  two  ASCAP  Standard 
Awards,  a  Massachusetts  Council  for  the  Arts 
NEW  WORKS  grant,  and  a  St.  Botolph  Club 
Foundation  grant.  An  active  performer  in  the 
Boston  area,  he  has  presented  solo  concerts  at 
the  Gardner  Museum  and  the  Boston  Shake- 
speare Company  and  has  collaborated  with 
soloists  such  as  tenor  Rolf  Bjorling  and  flutist 
Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer.  Mr.  Amlin  is  on  the 
faculties  of  the  Phillips  Exeter  Academy  and 
Boston  University,  and  he  is  pianist  for  the 
contemporary  music  group  ALEA  III,  based 
at  Boston  University.  He  has  recorded  for  Sine 
Qua  Non  and  Folkways  records. 


Ronald  Wilkison 


Joel  Moerschel 


Ronald  Wilkison  joined  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  as  a  violinist  in  1971  and  switched 
to  the  viola  section  at  the  beginning  of  the 
1982-83  season.  He  began  violin  lessons  when 
he  was  in  the  fourth  grade,  and  in  his  teens 
he  was  chosen  as  a  Fellow  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Musicians  and  sent  to  the 
Congress  of  Strings  for  summer  study. 
Mr.  Wilkison  served  in  the  army  for  five  years 
and  played  in  the  Army  Band's  Strolling 
Strings  in  Washington  and  at  White  House 
dinners.  Before  joining  the  Boston  Symphony, 
he  was  a  member  of  the  Baltimore  Symphony 
and  the  Temple  Institute  String  Quartet. 


Cellist  Joel  Moerschel  was  born  in  Oak  Park, 
Illinois,  and  began  his  cello  studies  at  the 
Chicago  Musical  College,  where  his  teacher 
was  Karl  Fruh.  He  was  principal  cellist  with 
the  Chicago  Civic  Symphony  and  performed 
as  soloist  with  the  Oak  Park  Symphony  and 
the  Michigan  City  Symphony.  Mr.  Moerschel 
earned  a  bachelor's  degree  and  performer's 
certificate  at  the  Eastman  School  of  Music, 
where  he  was  a  student  of  Ronald  Leonard.  He 
was  principal  cellist  of  the  Eastman  Philhar- 
monic and  a  member  of  the  Corning  Philhar- 
monic and  the  Rochester  Philharmonic,  as 
well  as  cellist  for  Musica  Nova  and  the  East- 
man Honors  String  Quartet.  Mr.  Moerschel  is 
a  former  member  of  the  Wheaton  Trio  and 
Musica  Viva,  founder  of  the  Francesco  String 
Quartet,  and  a  current  member  of  the  contem- 
porary music  ensemble  Collage.  A  member  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  since  1970, 
he  has  performed  extensively  as  a  recitalist 
and  chamber  musician  in  Boston,  New  York, 
and  the  midwest. 
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Trustees  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Inc. 
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Vernon  R.  Alden 

David  B.  Arnold,  Jr. 

Mrs.  John  M.  Bradley 

Mrs.  Norman  L.  Cahners 

George  H.A.  Clowes,  Jr. 

William  M.  Crozier,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Lewis  S.  Dabney 


Philip  K.  Allen 

Allen  G.  Barry 

Richard  P.  Chapman 
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Mrs.  Harris  Fahnestock 
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Administration  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Inc. 
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A  new  tradition  in  Cambridge 
salutes  the  fine  tradition  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 
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WE  HELPED  ED  MILLER 

GET  BY  ON  $125,000. 

LAST  YEAR. 


Most  people  assume  that  success 
automatically  brings  with  it  a  sub- 
stantially brighter  ••  and  easier  -- 
financial  picture.  Yet  when  they  reach 
a  comfortable  income  level,  too  many 
find  themselves  wondering  where  it 
all  goes. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  common 
reasons  people  come  to  The 
Cambridge  Group  for  financial 
planning.  Because  success 
depends  as  much  on  preserving 
and  investing  your  money  as 
on  earning  it. 

At  The  Cambridge  Group, 
our  job  is  to  help  you  focus 
on  your  goals.Then  help 
you  achieve  them.  All  of 
them.  We  can  help  with 
business  management 
Investment  objectives. 
Retirement  plans 
Educational  needs.  Estate 
planning.  And  any  other  special 
objectives  you  might  have,  business 
or  personal. 

All  while  keeping  your  taxes  at 
their  lowest  legitimate  level. 

To  achieve  this,  we  develop  an 
overall,  comprehensive  financial  plan. 
Our  specialists  optimize  your  posi- 
tion in  each  area  giving  you  a  balanced 
financial  picture.  Not  a  plan  skewed 
toward  the  stock  market  by  a  broker. 
Or  toward  life  insurance  by  an  agent. 
But  a  truly  objective  perspective. 


It's  only  through  careful  planning 
that  someone  like  Ed  Miller  can  feel 
comfortable  with  his  income.  Knowing 
that  his  money  is  working  as  hard  for 
him  as  he  worked  for  his  money. 

If  you'd  like  a  closer  look  at  what 
financial  planning  can  do  for  you, 
we'd  be  happy  to  arrange  a  private 
consultation  at  no  cost  or  obligation 
to  you.  Just  call  Charlie  Gerrior  at 
(617)965-7480. 


The^ 
Cambridge 

Group  * 


YOU  SET  THE  GOALS      WE  HELP  YOU  REACH  THEM 


BSO 


New  Orchestra  Faces 

Four  new  members  have  joined  the  ranks  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  this  season.  Born  in 
Manitoba,  Canada,  concertmaster  Malcolm  Lowe 
comes  to  Boston  as  former  concertmaster  of  the 
Orchestre  Symphonique  de  Quebec;  in  1980  he 
won  the  audition  to  become  concertmaster  of  the 
Toronto  Symphony  but  chose  to  remain  in 
Quebec.  Mr.  Lowe  was  a  top  prize  winner  in  the 
Montreal  International  Violin  Competition  in 
1979,  and  he  has  performed  with  all  of  the  major 
Canadian  orchestras.  As  first  violinist  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  he  will  also  per- 
form with  the  Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Play- 
ers and  be  a  faculty  member  at  the  Tanglewood 
Music  Center. 

Thomas  Martin  is  the  BSO's  new  second  clar- 
inetist, replacing  Pasquale  Cardillo,  who  retired 
following  the  Tanglewood  season.  Mr.  Martin  was 
educated  at  the  Eastman  School  of  Music;  his 
teachers  included  D.  Stanley  Hasty  at  Eastman, 
Guy  Deplus  of  the  Paris  Conservatory,  and  BSO 
E-flat  clarinetist  Peter  Hadcock.  He  was  prin- 
cipal clarinetist  of  the  Alabama  Symphony  and 
co-principal  clarinetist  with  numerous  other 
orchestras,  including  the  Colorado  Philharmonic 
and  the  Heidelberg  Festival  Opera  Orchestra  in 
West  Germany. 

Horn  player  Jonathan  Menkis  studied  at 
[thaca  College  in  Ithaca,  New  York,  and  comes 
o  the  Boston  Symphony  with  previous  experi- 
ence in  the  New  Orleans  Philharmonic,  Sacra- 
nento  Symphony,  Colorado  Philharmonic,  and 
several  other  orchestras.  He  has  been  a  concerto 
competition  winner  on  two  occasions,  and  he  has 
)een  an  extra  player  with  both  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony and  the  Boston  Pops. 

Born  in  Montreal,  Canada,  trumpeter  Peter 
hapman  received  his  bachelor's  and  master's 
legrees  from  Boston  University  and  first  per- 
brmed  with  the  BSO  while  a  student  at  BU  in 
966.  Already  a  member  of  the  Boston  Pops 
)rchestra  and  principal  trumpet  of  the  Boston 
Dops  Esplanade  Orchestra,  he  was  appointed  to 
he  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  this  past  sum- 
ner.  Mr.  Chapman  teaches  at  Boston  University 
nd  at  the  Boston  Conservatory  of  Music. 


BSO  Members  in  Concert 

BSO  cellist  Ronald  Feldman  leads  the  Mystic 
Valley  Orchestra,  of  which  he  is  music  director, 
in  a  program  including  the  Mendelssohn  Wed- 
ding March,  Mozart's  Sinfonia  concertante  in 
E-flat  for  violin  and  viola,  K.364,  and  the 
Dvorak  Symphony  No.  8.  Soloists  in  the  Mozart 
are  BSO  violinist  Jennie  Shames  and  BSO  assis- 
tant principal  violist  Patricia  McCarty.  There  will 
be  two  performances:  on  Sunday,  11  November 
at  3  p.m.  at  Dwight  Hall,  100  State  Street, 
Framingham  College,  and  on  Saturday,  17 
November  at  8  p.m.  at  Cary  Hall,  1605  Massa- 
chusetts Avenue  in  Lexington.  For  ticket  infor- 
mation, please  call  924-4939. 

BSO  violinist  Max  Hobart,  who  is  music 
director  and  conductor  of  the  Civic  Symphony 
Orchestra  of  Boston,  leads  that  orchestra  in  a 
gala  Pops  concert  at  the  Royal  Sonesta  Hotel 
Ballroom  in  Cambridge  on  Friday,  2  November 
at  8:30  p.m.  The  program  includes  music  of 
Offenbach,  Copland,  and  Bizet,  and  waltzes  by 
Johann  Strauss.  Table  seats  at  $15  include  des- 
sert and  champagne.  For  information  or  reserva- 
tions, call  (617)  326-8483. 

The  Melisande  Trio — BSO  flutist  Fenwick 
Smith,  BSO  principal  violist  Burton  Fine,  and 
harpist  Susan  Miron — will  perform  at  the  Clifton 
Lutheran  Church  in  Marblehead,  150  Humphrey 
Street,  on  Sunday  afternoon,  4  November  at 
4  p.m.  The  program  includes  music  of  Eccles, 
Debussy,  Faure,  Rameau,  and  Ravel;  admission 
is  free,  courtesy  of  the  Peter  Stengel  Fund.  For 
further  information,  please  call  1-631-4379. 

BSO  assistant  concertmaster  Emanuel 
Borok  performs  concertos  by  Bach  and  Vivaldi 
with  chamber  orchestra  to  benefit  "Arts  Created 
Together"  and  the  Lexington  Public  Schools  on 
Sunday  afternoon,  11  November  at  4  p.m.  at 
Cary  Hall,  1605  Massachusetts  Avenue  in  Lex- 
ington. Admission  at  the  door  is  $7  ($4.50  for 
seniors  and  students).  For  further  information, 
call  861-7911  or  861-1314. 

BSO  violinist  Ronald  Knudsen,  the  music 
director  and  conductor  of  the  Newton  Symphony 
Orchestra,  leads  the  orchestra  in  its  opening 
concert  this  season  on  Sunday,  11  November  at 
8  p.m.  at  Aquinas  Junior  College  in  Newton.  BSO 
principal  horn  Charles  Kavalovski  will  perform 
the  Strauss  Horn  Concerto  No.  1;  also  on  the 
program  are  Beethoven's  Consecration  of  the 
House  Overture  and  Tchaikovsky's  Fourth  Sym- 
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e  put  nursing  care  in 
the  proper  environment. 


When  vising  the  Milton  Health  Care 
Facility,  You  experience  an  elegant 
atmosphere  of  residents  enjoying 
gourmet  meals  in  the  gracious  18th 
century  dining  room,  socializing  in  the 
Greenhouse  Tavern,  or  relaxing  in  the 
charming  ice  cream  parlour  or  movie 
theatre. 

More  important,  is  the  dedicated 
staff"  of  health  care  profes- 
sionals providing  traditional 
skilled  nursing  care,  com- 
bined with  individual 


The 

Milton 


rehabilitative  programs,  organized 
activities  as  well  as  social  services. 
Tr^is  individual  quality  care  is  carried 
into  the  Adult  E^y  Care  Program,  also 
available  at  Milton,  offering  to  its  clients 
a  complete  program  on  a  dairy  basis. 

At  Milton,  we  go  beyond  the  industry 
nursing  standards  to  provide  the 
very  best  health  care  possible. 

For  more  information,  visit 
or  call  (617)  333-0600. 


HEALTH  CARE  AND 
RETIREMENT  FACILITY 

1200  Brush  Hill  Road,  Milton,  MA  02186     A  Mayo  Health  Facility    Division  of  The  Flatley  Company 


Handicapped  kids  have  a  lot  to  give 

i       and  the  Cotting  School  has  a  lot  to  give  handicapped  children. 
1  We  are  a  12-year  day  school  providing  quality  education, 

medical  support  services,  and  pre-vocational  training  to  physically 
handicapped  boys  and  girls.  Support  services  include  occupational, 
physical  and  speech  therapies,  counselling,  vision  and  dental 
clinics,  and  fulltime  nursing  supervision.  Computer-based 
learning  programs,  summer  camping,  adapted  physical  education, 
art,  music  and  training  for  independent  living  help  students  develop 
daily  living  and  social  skills  and  increased  self-esteem.  If  you 
know  a  child  we  can  help,  please  pass  the  word.  Call  or  write 
Dr.  Carl  W.  Mores,  Superintendent,  Cotting  School  for  •  indicapped 
Children,  241  St.  Botolph  Street,  Boston,  Massachusetts  ">2115 
(617)  536-9632. 

Cotting  School  for  Handicapped  Children 

is  a  private,  non-profit  Ch.  766-approved  institution, 
supported  primarily  by  gifts,  grants,  legacies  and  bequests. 


)hony.  For  information  and  reservations,  call 
)65-2555  or  332-7495. 

^ith  Thanks 

Ve  wish  to  give  special  thanks  to  the  National 
ndowment  for  the  Arts  and  the  Massachusetts 
ouncil  on  the  Arts  and  Humanities  for  their 
ontinued  support  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Irchestra. 


Attention  Subscribers! 

Actress  Marthe  Keller  will  take  the  role  of  Joan 
of  Arc  in  Arthur  Honegger's  Jeanne  d'Arc  an 
bucher  next  month  at  Symphony  Hall  and  in 
Carnegie  Hall.  Meryl  Streep,  who  was  originally 
scheduled  to  perform,  had  to  cancel  her  appear- 
ances because  of  her  filming  schedule  abroad  for 
the  movie  "■Plenty." 


esus  Maria  Sanroma 

I  November  1902-12  October  1984 


uerto  Rican  virtuoso  Jesus  Maria  Sanroma, 
ho  was  official  pianist  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
hony  Orchestra  under  Serge  Koussevitzky 
om  1926  to  1944  and  a  frequent  collab- 
rator  with  Arthur  Fiedler  and  the  Boston 
ops,  died  last  month  at  his  home  in  Puerto 
ico  after  a  long  illness;  he  was  81.  Mr. 
anroma  was  sent  by  the  Puerto  Rican  gov- 
nment  to  Boston  to  study  at  the  New  Eng- 
nd  Conservatory  of  Music  when  he  was 


fifteen.  He  graduated  with  highest  honors  from 
the  Conservatory  in  1920  as  winner  of  the 
Mason  &  Hamlin  piano  prize,  then  studied 
with  Alfred  Cortot  in  Paris  and  with  Arthur 
Schnabel  in  Berlin.  In  addition  to  his  work  with 
the  Boston  Symphony,  he  traveled  and  per- 
formed extensively  as  a  soloist,  appearing  in 
more  than  3,000  performances  in  twenty-one 
countries,  with  close  to  150  orchestras  and 
conductors.  Mr.  Sanroma  appeared  in  world 
premiere  performances  of  works  by  composers 
including  Paul  Hindemith,  Walter  Piston, 
Vladimir  Dukelsky  (Vernon  Duke),  Ferde 
Grofe,  and  Edward  Burlingame  Hill;  United 
States  premieres  in  which  he  took  part 
included  music  by  Stravinsky,  Ravel,  Poulenc, 
Honegger,  and  Ernst  Krenek,  among  others. 
Even  during  his  years  based  in  Boston, 
Sanroma  maintained  a  very  active  interest  in 
the  musical  life  of  Puerto  Rico,  appearing 
there  often  with  colleagues  from  the  BSO  and 
helping  young  Puerto  Rican  musicians  under- 
take studies  in  Boston.  In  the  early  1950s  he 
returned  to  Puerto  Rico,  where  he  became 
chairman  of  the  music  department  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Puerto  Rico,  co-founded  the  Puerto 
Rico  Conservatory  of  Music,  and  was  named  a 
fellow  of  the  Institute  of  Puerto  Rican  Culture. 
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Seiji  Ozawa 


The  1984-85  season  is  Seiji  Ozawa's  twelfth 
as  music  director  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra.  In  the  fall  of  1973  he  became  the 
orchestra's  thirteenth  music  director  since  it 
was  founded  in  1881. 

Born  in  1935  in  Shenyang,  China,  to 
Japanese  parents,  Mr.  Ozawa  studied  both 
Western  and  Oriental  music  as  a  child  and 
later  graduated  from  Tokyo's  Toho  School  of 
Music  with  first  prizes  in  composition  and  con- 
ducting. In  the  fall  of  1959  he  won  first  prize 
at  the  International  Competition  of  Orchestra 
Conductors,  Besancon,  France.  Charles 
Munch,  then  music  director  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  and  a  judge  at  the  competition, 
invited  him  to  Tanglewood,  where  in  1960  he 
won  the  Koussevitzky  Prize  for  outstanding 
student  conductor,  the  highest  honor  awarded 
by  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  (now  the 
Tanglewood  Music  Center). 

While  working  with  Herbert  von  Karajan  in 
West  Berlin,  Mr.  Ozawa  came  to  the  attention 
of  Leonard  Bernstein,  whom  he  accompanied 
on  the  New  York  Philharmonic's  spring  1961 
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Japan  tour,  and  he  was  made  an  assistant 
conductor  of  that  orchestra  for  the  1961-62 
season.  His  first  professional  concert 
appearance  in  North  America  came  in  Janu- 
ary 1962  with  the  San  Francisco  Symphony 
Orchestra.  He  was  music  director  of  the 
Chicago  Symphony's  Ravinia  Festival  for  five 
summers  beginning  in  1964,  and  music 
director  for  four  seasons  of  the  Toronto  Sym- 
phony Orchestra,  a  post  he  relinquished  at  the 
end  of  the  1968-69  season. 

Seiji  Ozawa  first  conducted  the  Boston  Sym 
phony  in  Symphony  Hall  in  January  1968;  he 
had  previously  appeared  with  the  orchestra  foj 
four  summers  at  Tanglewood,  where  he 
became  an  artistic  director  in  1970.  In 
December  1970  he  began  his  inaugural  season 
as  conductor  and  music  director  of  the  San 
Francisco  Symphony  Orchestra.  The  music 
directorship  of  the  Boston  Symphony  followed 
in  1973,  and  Mr.  Ozawa  resigned  his  San 
Francisco  position  in  the  spring  of  1976,  serv- 
ing as  music  advisor  there  for  the  1976-77 
season. 
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As  music  director  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra,  Mr.  Ozawa  has  strengthened  the 
orchestra's  reputation  internationally  as  well 
as  at  home,  beginning  with  concerts  on  the 
BSO's  1976  European  tour  and,  in  March 
1978,  on  a  nine-city  tour  of  Japan.  At  the 
invitation  of  the  Chinese  government,  Mr. 
Ozawa  then  spent  a  week  working  with  the 
Peking  Central  Philharmonic  Orchestra;  a 
year  later,  in  March  1979,  he  returned  to 
China  with  the  entire  Boston  Symphony  for 
a  significant  musical  and  cultural  exchange 
entailing  coaching,  study,  and  discussion  ses- 
sions with  Chinese  musicians,  as  well  as  con- 
cert performances.  Also  in  1979,  Mr.  Ozawa 
led  the  orchestra  on  its  first  tour  devoted 
exclusively  to  appearances  at  the  major  music 
festivals  of  Europe.  Seiji  Ozawa  and  the  Boston 
Symphony  celebrated  the  orchestra's  one- 
hundredth  birthday  with  a  fourteen-city  Amer- 
ican tour  in  March  1981  and  an  international 
tour  to  Japan,  France,  Germany,  Austria,  and 
England  in  October/November  that  same 
year.  Most  recently,  in  August/September 
1984,  Mr.  Ozawa  led  the  orchestra  in  a  two- 
and-one-half-week,  eleven-concert  tour  which 
included  appearances  at  the  music  festivals  of 
Edinburgh,  London,  Salzburg,  Lucerne,  and 
Berlin,  as  well  as  performances  in  Munich, 
Hamburg,  and  Amsterdam. 

Mr.  Ozawa  pursues  an  active  international 
career.  He  appears  regularly  with  the  Berlin 
Philharmonic,  the  Orchestre  de  Paris,  the 
French  National  Radio  Orchestra,  the  Vienna 
Philharmonic,  the  Philharmonia  of  London, 
and  the  New  Japan  Philharmonic.  His  operatic 
credits  include  Salzburg,  London's  Royal 
Opera  at  Covent  Garden,  La  Scala  in  Milan, 
and  the  Paris  Opera,  where  he  conducted  the 
world  premiere  of  Olivier  Messiaen's  opera 
St.  Francis  of  Assist  in  November  1983. 
Messiaen's  opera  was  subsequently  awarded 


the  Grand  Prix  de  la  Critique  1984  in  the 
category  of  French  world  premieres. 

Mr.  Ozawa  has  won  an  Emmy  for  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's  "Evening  at 
Symphony"  television  series.  His  award- 
winning  recordings  include  Berlioz's  Romeo  et 
Juliette,  Schoenberg's  Gurrelieder,  and  the 
Berg  and  Stravinsky  violin  concertos  with 
Itzhak  Perlman.  Other  recordings  with  the 
orchestra  include,  for  Philips,  Richard 
Strauss's  Also  sprach  Zarathustra  and  Ein 
Heldenleben,  Stravinsky's  Le  Sacre  du 
printemps,  Hoist's  The  Planets,  and  Mahler's 
Symphony  No.  8,  the  Symphony  of  a  Thou- 
sand. For  CBS,  he  has  recorded  music  of 
Ravel,  Berlioz,  and  Debussy  with  mezzo- 
soprano  Frederica  von  Stade  and  the  Men- 
delssohn Violin  Concerto  with  Isaac  Stern;  in 
addition,  he  has  recorded  the  Schoenberg/ 
Monn  Cello  Concerto  and  Strauss's  Don  Qui- 
xote with  cellist  Yo-Yo  Ma  for  future  release. 
For  Telarc,  he  has  recorded  the  complete 
cycle  of  Beethoven  piano  concertos  and  the 
Choral  Fantasy  with  Rudolf  Serkin.  Mr.  Ozawa 
and  the  orchestra  have  recorded  five  of  the 
works  commissioned  by  the  BSO  for  its  cen- 
tennial: Roger  Sessions's  Pulitzer  Prize- 
winning  Concerto  for  Orchestra  and  Andrzej 
Panufnik's  Sinfonia  Votiva  are  available  on 
Hyperion;  Peter  Lieberson's  Piano  Concerto 
with  soloist  Peter  Serkin,  John  Harbison's 
Symphony  No.  1,  and  Oily  Wilson's  Sinfonia 
have  been  taped  for  New  World  records.  For 
Angel/EMI,  he  and  the  orchestra  have 
recorded  Stravinsky's  Firebird  and,  with  so- 
loist Itzhak  Perlman,  the  violin  concertos  of 
Earl  Kim  and  Robert  Starer.  Mr.  Ozawa  holds 
honorary  Doctor  of  Music  degrees  from  the 
University  of  Massachusetts,  the  New  England 
Conservatory  of  Music,  and  Wheaton  College 
in  Norton,  Massachusetts. 
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"If  you  really  loved  me, 
youd  know  exactly  what  I  want!' 


You  can  spend 

40  years  with 

someone  and  never 

really  know  her. 


Finding  someone  special  something  equally  as 
special  can  be  extremely  frustrating.  Especially  when  it 
comes  to  fine  jewelry.  Which  is  why  you 
should  come  to  Harper  &  Faye. 

We're  personal  jewelers.  Meaning  we 
don't  just  sell  jewelry.  Rather,  we  help  you 
buy  it.  By  taking  the  time  to  find  out  about 
the  person  you  want  to  please.  What  she's 
like.  What  she  does.  And  what  she  likes.  So 
we  can  recommend  the  piece  (or  pieces) 
that  will  be  right  for 
her.  To  arrange  a  time 
or  for  our  color  bro- 
chure;  call  523-4555. 


£ 


Gold  is  precious.  But 
Designer  Michael 

Goods  14K  and  18K 
gold  earrings  are 

priceless.  1300  and 
respectively. 


Harper 
&Faye 

JEWELERS 

60  Federal  Street 
Boston,  MA  02110 


Music  Directorship  endowed  by 
John  Moors  Cabot 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY 

ORCHESTRA 

1984/85 

First  Violins 

Malcolm  Lowe 

Concertmaster 
Charles  Munch  chair 

Emanuel  Borok 

Assistant  Concertmaster 
Helen  Horner  Mclntyre  chair 

Max  Hobart 

Robert  L.  Beal,  and 

Enid  and  Bruce  A.  Beal  chair 

Cecylia  Arzewski 
Edward  and  Bertha  C.  Rose  chair 

Bo  Youp  Hwang 

John  and  Dorothy  Wilson  chair 

Max  Winder 

Harry  Dickson 

Forrest  Foster  Collier  chair 

Gottfried  Wilfinger 
Fredy  Ostrovsky 
Leo  Panasevich 

Carolyn  and  George  Rowland  chair 

Sheldon  Rotenberg 

Muriel  C.  Kasdon  and 

Marjorie  C.  Paley  chair 
Alfred  Schneider 
Raymond  Sird 
Ikuko  Mizuno 
Amnon  Levy 

Second  Violins 

Marylou  Speaker  Churchill 

Fahnestock  chair 
Vyacheslav  Uritsky 

Charlotte  and  Irving  W  Rabb  chair 

Ronald  Knudsen 
Joseph  McGauley 
Leonard  Moss 
Laszlo  Nagy 

*  Michael  Vitale 

*  Harvey  Seigel 

*  Jerome  Rosen 

*  Sheila  Fiekowsky 

*  Gerald  Elias 

*  Ronan  Lefkowitz 

*  Nancy  Bracken 

*  Joel  Smirnoff 

*  Jennie  Shames 

*  Nisanne  Lowe 

*  Aza  Raykhtsaum 

*  Nancy  Mathis  DiNovo 

*  Participating  in  a  system  of  rotated 
seating  within  each  string  section. 


Violas 

Burton  Fine 

Charles  S.  Dana  chair 

Patricia  McCarty 

Anne  Stoneman  chair 

Ronald  Wilkison 
Robert  Barnes 
Jerome  Lipson 
Bernard  Kadinoff 
Joseph  Pietropaolo 
Michael  Zaretsky 
Marc  Jeanneret 
Betty  Benthin 

*  Lila  Brown 

*  Mark  Ludwig 

Cellos 

Jules  Eskin 

Philip  R.  Allen  chair 

Martha  Babcock 

Vernon  and  Marion  Alden  chair 

Mischa  Nieland 

Esther  S.  and  Joseph  M.  Shapiro  chair 
Jerome  Patterson 

*  Robert  Ripley 
Luis  Leguia 
Carol  Procter 
Ronald  Feldman 

*  Joel  Moerschel 

*  Jonathan  Miller 

*  Sato  Knudsen 

Basses 

Edwin  Barker 

Harold  D.  Hodgkinson  chair 

Lawrence  Wolfe 

Maria  Stata  chair 
Joseph  Hearne 
Bela  Wurtzler 
Leslie  Martin 
John  Salkowski 
John  Barwicki 

*  Robert  Olson 

*  James  Orleans 

Flutes 

Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer 

Walter  Piston  chair 

Fenwick  Smith 
Myra  and  Robert  Kraft  chair 

Leone  Buyse 

Piccolo 

Lois  Schaefer 

Evelyn  and  C.  Charles  Marran  chair 

Oboes 

Ralph  Gomberg 

Mildred  B.  Remis  chair 

Wayne  Rapier 
Alfred  Genovese 

English  Horn 

Laurence  Thorstenberg 

Phyllis  Knight  Beranek  chair 

Clarinets 

Harold  Wright 

Ann  S.M.  Banks  chair 


Thomas  Martin 
Peter  Hadcock 

E-flat  Clarinet 

Bass  Clarinet 

Craig  Nordstrom 

Bassoons 

Sherman  Walt 
Edward  A.  Taft  chair 

Roland  Small 
Matthew  Ruggiero 

Contrabassoon 

Richard  Plaster 

Horns 

Charles  Kavalovski 
Helen  SagoffSlosberg  chair 

Richard  Sebring 

Daniel  Katzen 

Jay  Wadenpfuhl 

Richard  Mackey 

Jonathan  Menkis 

Trumpets 

Charles  Schlueter 

Roger  Louis  Voisin  chair 

Andre  Come 
Charles  Daval 
Peter  Chapman 

Trombones 

Ronald  Barron 
J.P.  and  Mary  B.  Barger  chair 

Norman  Bolter 

Gordon  Hallberg 

Tuba 

Chester  Schmitz 
Margaret  and  William  C. 
Rousseau  chair 

Timpani 

Everett  Firth 

Sylvia  Shippen  Wells  chair 

Percussion 

Charles  Smith 

Arthur  Press 

Assistant  Timpanist 

Thomas  Gauger 
Frank  Epstein 

Harp 

Ann  Hobson  Pilot 

Willona  Henderson  Sinclair  chair 

Personnel  Managers 

William  Moyer 
Harry  Shapiro 

Librarians 

William  Shisler 
James  Harper 

Stage  Manager 

Position  endowed  by 
Angelica  Lloyd  Clagett 

Alfred  Robison 

Stage  Coordinator 

Cleveland  Morrison 
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How  to  conduct  yourself 
on  Friday  night. 

Aficionados  of  classical  music  can  enjoy 

the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  every  Friday  night 

at  9  o'clock  on  WCRB 102. 5  FM.  Sponsored 

in  part  by  Honeywell. 

Honeywell 
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A  Brief  History  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 


For  many  years,  philanthropist,  Civil  War 
veteran,  and  amateur  musician  Henry  Lee 
Higginson  dreamed  of  founding  a  great  and 
permanent  orchestra  in  his  home  town  of 
Boston.  His  vision  approached  reality  in  the 
spring  of  1881,  and  on  22  October  that  year 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's  inaugural 
concert  took  place  under  the  direction  of  con- 
ductor Georg  Henschel.  For  nearly  twenty 
years,  symphony  concerts  were  held  in  the  old 
Boston  Music  Hall;  Symphony  Hall,  the 
orchestra's  present  home,  and  one  of  the 
world's  most  highly  regarded  concert  halls, 
was  opened  in  1900.  Henschel  was  succeeded 
by  a  series  of  German-born  and  -trained  con- 
ductors— Wilhelm  Gericke,  Arthur  Nikisch, 
Emil  Paur,  and  Max  Fiedler — culminating  in 
the  appointment  of  the  legendary  Karl  Muck, 
who  served  two  tenures  as  music  director, 
1906-08  and  1912-18.  Meanwhile,  in  July 
1885,  the  musicians  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
had  given  their  first  "Promenade"  concert, 
offering  both  music  and  refreshments,  and 


fulfilling  Major  Higginson's  wish  to  give 
"concerts  of  a  lighter  kind  of  music."  These 
concerts,  soon  to  be  given  in  the  springtime 
and  renamed  first  "Popular"  and  then 
"Pops,"  fast  became  a  tradition. 

During  the  orchestra's  first  decades,  there 
were  striking  moves  toward  expansion.  In 
1915,  the  orchestra  made  its  first  transconti- 
nental trip,  playing  thirteen  concerts  at  the 
Panama-Pacific  Exposition  in  San  Francisco. 
Recording,  begun  with  RCA  in  the  pioneering 
days  of  1917,  continued  with  increasing  fre- 
quency, as  did  radio  broadcasts  of  concerts. 
The  character  of  the  Boston  Symphony  was 
greatly  changed  in  1918,  when  Henri  Rabaud 
was  engaged  as  conductor;  he  was  succeeded 
the  following  season  by  Pierre  Monteux.  These 
appointments  marked  the  beginning  of  a 
French-oriented  tradition  which  would  be 
maintained,  even  during  the  Russian-born 
Serge  Koussevitzky's  time,  with  the  employ- 
ment of  many  French-trained  musicians. 


The  first  photograph,  actually  a  collage,  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  under  Georg 
Henschel,  taken  1882 
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Henry  Lee  Higginson 


Georg  Henschel 


The  Koussevitzky  era  began  in  1924.  His 
extraordinary  musicianship  and  electric  per- 
sonality proved  so  enduring  that  he  served  an 
unprecedented  term  of  twenty-five  years.  In 
1936,  Koussevitzky  led  the  orchestra's  first 
concerts  in  the  Berkshires,  and  a  year  later  he 
and  the  players  took  up  annual  summer  resi- 
dence at  Tangle  wood.  Koussevitzky  passion- 
ately shared  Major  Higginson's  dream  of  "a 
good  honest  school  for  musicians,"  and  in 
1940  that  dream  was  realized  with  the  found- 
ing at  Tanglewood  of  the  Berkshire  Music 
Center,  a  unique  summer  music  academy  for 
young  artists.  To  broaden  public  awareness  of 
the  Music  Center's  activities  at  Tanglewood, 
the  Berkshire  Music  Center  will  be  known  as 
the  Tanglewood  Music  Center  beginning  with 
the  1985  session. 

Expansion  continued  in  other  areas  as  well. 
In  1929  the  free  Esplanade  concerts  on  the 
Charles  River  in  Boston  were  inaugurated  by 
Arthur  Fiedler,  who  had  been  a  member  of  the 
orchestra  since  1915  and  who  in  1930  became 
the  eighteenth  conductor  of  the  Boston  Pops,  a 
post  he  would  hold  for  half  a  century,  to  be 
succeeded  by  John  Williams  in  1980.  The 
Boston  Pops  will  celebrate  its  hundredth  birth- 
day in  1985  under  Mr.  Williams's  baton. 

Charles  Munch  followed  Koussevitzky  as 
music  director  in  1949.  Munch  continued 
Koussevitzky's  practice  of  supporting  contem- 
porary composers  and  introduced  much  music 


Karl  Muck 


Pierre  Monteux 
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Serge  Koussevitzky 


from  the  French  repertory  to  this  country. 
During  his  tenure,  the  orchestra  toured  abroad 
for  the  first  time,  and  its  continuing  series  of 
Youth  Concerts  was  initiated.  Erich  Leinsdorf 
began  his  seven-year  term  as  music  director  in 
1962.  Leinsdorf  presented  numerous  pre- 
mieres, restored  many  forgotten  and  neglected 
works  to  the  repertory,  and,  like  his  two  prede- 
cessors, made  many  recordings  for  RCA;  in 
addition,  many  concerts  were  televised  under 
his  direction.  Leinsdorf  was  also  an  energetic 
director  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center,  and 
under  his  leadership  a  full-tuition  fellowship 
program  was  established.  Also  during  these 
years,  the  Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Players 
were  founded,  in  1964;  they  are  the  world's 
only  permanent  chamber  ensemble  made  up  of 
a  major  symphony  orchestra's  principal  play- 
ers. William  Steinberg  succeeded  Leinsdorf  in 
1969.  He  conducted  several  American  and 
world  premieres,  made  recordings  for 
Deutsche  Grammophon  and  RCA,  appeared 
regularly  on  television,  led  the  1971  European 
tour,  and  directed  concerts  on  the  east  coast, 
in  the  south,  and  in  the  mid -west. 

Seiji  Ozawa,  an  artistic  director  of  the 
Berkshire  Festival  since  1970,  became  the 
orchestra's  thirteenth  music  director  in  the  fall 
of  1973,  following  a  year  as  music  advisor. 
Now  in  his  twelfth  year  as  music  director,  Mr. 
Ozawa  has  continued  to  solidify  the  orchestra's 
reputation  at  home  and  abroad,  and  his  pro- 


gram of  centennial  commissions — from 
Sandor  Balassa,  Leonard  Bernstein,  John 
Corigliano,  Peter  Maxwell  Davies,  John 
Harbison,  Leon  Kirchner,  Peter  Lieberson, 
Donald  Martino,  Andrzej  Panufnik,  Roger 
Sessions,  Sir  Michael  Tippett,  and  Oily 
Wilson — on  the  occasion  of  the  orchestra's 
hundredth  birthday  has  reaffirmed  the  orches- 
tra's commitment  to  new  music.  Under  his 
direction,  the  orchestra  has  also  expanded  its 
recording  activities  to  include  releases  on  the 
Philips,  Telarc,  CBS,  Angel/EMI,  Hyperion, 
and  New  World  labels. 

From  its  earliest  days,  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  has  stood  for  imagination, 
enterprise,  and  the  highest  attainable  stan- 
dards. Today,  the  Boston  Symphony  Orches- 
tra, Inc.,  presents  more  than  250  concerts 
annually.  Attended  by  a  live  audience  of  nearly 
1.5  million,  the  orchestra's  performances  are 
heard  by  a  vast  national  and  international 
audience  through  the  media  of  radio,  tele- 
vision, and  recordings.  Its  annual  budget  has 
grown  from  Higginson's  projected  $115,000 
to  more  than  $20  million.  Its  preeminent  posi- 
tion in  the  world  of  music  is  due  not  only  to  the 
support  of  its  audiences  but  also  to  grants  from 
the  federal  and  state  governments,  and  to  the 
generosity  of  many  foundations,  businesses, 
and  individuals.  It  is  an  ensemble  that  has 
richly  fulfilled  Higginson's  vision  of  a  great 
and  permanent  orchestra  in  Boston. 


Charles  Munch 


Erich  Leins 


William  Steinberg 
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A  Unit  of  Allied  Stores. 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 

One  Hundred  and  Fourth  Season,  1984-85 


Thursday,  8  November  at  8 
Friday,  9  November  at  2 
Saturday,  10  November  at  8 

YOEL  LEVI  conducting 


grr<^ 


MOZART 


Symphony  No.  29  in  A,  K.201(186a) 

Allegro  moderato 
Andante 
Menuetto;  Trio 
Allegro  con  spirito 


INTERMISSION 


BRUCKNER 


Symphony  No.  3  in  D  minor  (version  of  1889) 

Mehr  langsam,  misterioso 

(Rather  slowly;  mysterious) 
Adagio,  bewegt,  quasi  Andante 

(Adagio,  with  movement,  like  an  Andante) 
Scherzo:  Ziemlich  schnell;  Trio 

(Scherzo:  Rather  fast) 
Finale:  Allegro 


Thursday's  and  Saturday's  concerts  will  end  about  9:50  and  Friday's  about  3:50. 

Philips,  Telarc,  CBS,  Deutsche  Grammophon,  Angel/EMI,  New  World,  Hyperion,  and  RCA  records 

Baldwin  piano 

|Please  be  sure  the  electronic  signal  on  your  watch  or  pager  is  switched  off 
during  the  concert. 

The  program  books  for  the  Friday  series  are  given  in  loving  memory  of  Mrs.  Hugh  Bancroft 
by  her  daughters  Mrs.  A.  Werk  Cook  and  the  late  Mrs.  William  C.  Cox. 
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Week  5 


LOCATION 

The  Fairways  at  Chestnut  Hill  gives  you  downtown  Boston  from  the 
perfect  vantage  point:  within  sight  and  within  a  15-minute  drive.  You'll 
also  have  a  bricked  terrace  and  a  balcony  overlooking  a  golf  course, 
where  you  can  relax  and  look  back  on  the  day's  accomplishments. 

Sitting  pretty  is  just  one  of  the  advantages  of  owning  a  home  at 
The  Fairways.  We  invite  you  to  come  view  all  the  others. 

Two-bedroom  townhouses  with  study  from  $285,000.  Furnished  models  open  12-5 

seven  days  a  week,  or  by  appointment  From  Centre  Street  in  Newton  go  east 

on  Commonwealth  Avenue,  left  on  Hammond  Street  which  becomes  Woodchester 

Drive  which,  in  turn,  becomes  Algonquin  Road 

The  Fairways 

AT  CHESTNUT  HILL 


85  Algonquin  Road,  Newton  (617)965-8988 


Marketed  by: 


!  The  Condominium  Collaborative,  Inc. 
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Wolfgang  Amade  Mozart 

Symphony  No.  29  in  A,  K.201(186a) 


Joannes  Chrysostomus  Wolfgang 
Gottlieb  Mozart,  who  began  to  call  him- 
self Wolf  gango  Amadeo  about  1770  and 
Wolfgang  Amade  in  1777,  was  born  in 
Salzburg,  Austria,  on  27  January  1756 
and  died  in  Vienna  on  5  December  1791. 
He  composed  his  A  major  symphony  in 
Salzburg  in  1774;  the  manuscript  is 
dated  6  April  of  that  year.  It  was  cer- 
tainly performed  in  Salzburg  at  that 
time,  though  no  date  of  performance  is 
known.  The  earliest  known  American 
performance  was  given  by  the  American 
Symphony  Orchestra,  Sam  Franko,  con- 
ductor, in  New  York  on  24  March  1897. 
It  was  not  performed  by  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  until  Serge  Kousse- 
vitzky  introduced  it  on  16  and  17  October  1936,  repeating  it  some  twenty-five  times  in 
the  next  thirteen  years.  The  symphony  has  also  been  performed  here  under  the  direction 
of  Leonard  Bernstein,  Erich  Leinsdorf  Charles  Munch,  and  Colin  Davis,  who  led  the 
most  recent  performances  in  January  1975.  The  symphony  calls  for  a  small  ensemble: 
two  oboes,  two  horns,  and  strings. 

We  tend  to  think  of  a  symphony  as  a  particularly  demanding,  large-scale  orchestral 
work  that  will  serve  as  the  high  point  (and  sometimes  even  the  only  piece)  on  an  orchestral 
program.  That  is  a  view  that  developed  during  the  nineteenth  century,  largely  owing  to 
the  work  of  Beethoven,  abetted  by  such  later  masters  as  Brahms,  Bruckner,  and  Mahler. 
But  in  the  eighteenth  century — and  especially  before  the  last  quarter  of  that  century — 
the  notion  of  "symphony"  was  normally  altogether  less  pretentious.  It  was  most  often 
considered  merely  preparation  for  a  main  event,  as  the  definition  by  Johann  Philipp 
Kirnberger,  written  for  Sulzer's  General  Theory  of  the  Fine  Arts  (1772),  indicates: 

The  symphony  is  particularly  suited  to  the  expression  of  greatness,  solemnity,  and 
stateliness.  Its  purpose  is  to  prepare  the  listener  for  the  important  [!]  music  that 
follows,  or,  in  a  concert  in  a  hall,  to  exhibit  all  the  pomp  of  instrumental  music  .  .  . 
The  concert  symphony,  which  constitutes  an  independent  entity  with  no  notion  of  its 
serving  to  introduce  other  music,  achieves  its  purpose  solely  through  a  sonorous, 
brilliant,  and  fiery  manner  of  writing. 

The  symphony-as-introduction  was  generally  less  highly  regarded  than  the  opera  or 
oratorio  that  followed.  It  was  often  merely  a  curtain-raiser,  and  it  may  even  have  played  a 
role  in  church  services.  Sometimes  a  symphony  might  be  placed  at  the  end  of  a  concert, 
but  it  was  also  common  to  play  all  of  the  movements  except  the  finale  at  the  beginning 
(where  they  would  function  as  an  overture)  and  then  save  the  last  movement  to  end  the 
evening's  music-making,  most  of  which  would  be  vocal  rather  than  instrumental. 

During  the  last  years  of  the  eighteenth  century,  though,  Haydn  and  Mozart  wrote 
symphonies  that  were  clearly  independent  entities  that  demanded  the  attention  of  listeners 
in  a  way  that  many  earlier  symphonies  did  not.  The  character  of  the  instrumental  writing 
grew  more  complex  and  virtuosic,  the  ideas  became  bolder  and  more  dramatic,  and 
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sudden  shifts  of  key,  rhythm,  dynamics,  and  mood  gave  the  symphony  a  more  dramatic 
character.  The  process  was  not,  perhaps,  entirely  intentional  on  the  composers'  part,  and 
it  took  place  over  a  period  of  decades.  But  there  are,  nonetheless,  certain  high-water 
marks  along  the  way,  scores  that  capture  a  new  level  of  seriousness  and  complexity 
(attributes  that  often  revealed  themselves  in  music  of  considerable  wit).  One  such  score  is 
the  Mozart  symphony  conventionally  identified  as  No.  29  in  A  major. 

Like  so  many  of  Mozart's  Salzburg  symphonies,  this  one  too  exists  with  virtually  no 
indication  of  the  reason  why  Mozart  might  have  composed  it  and  to  what  purpose  it  might 
have  been  put.  It  is  part  of  a  massive  outpouring  of  symphonies  in  the  early  1770s,  mostly 
for  the  relatively  small  forces  available  to  Mozart  in  Salzburg  (it  was  only  after  visiting 
Mannheim  in  1778  that  Mozart  wrote  to  his  father,  "Ah,  if  only  we  too  had  clarinets!  You 
cannot  imagine  the  glorious  effect  of  a  symphony  with  flutes,  oboes,  and  clarinets.").  But 
even  though  he  was  limited  in  the  size  and  instrumentation  of  his  orchestra,  Mozart's 
symphonies  seem  to  be  aiming  in  the  direction  of  greater  weight  and  significance.  In  the 
symphony  in  A  this  weight  can  be  seen  partly  in  Mozart's  decision  to  compose  three  of  the 
four  movements  (all  except  the  Menuetto)  in  the  shape  that  we  call  sonata  form,  generally 
regarded  as  a  serious  or  intellectual  approach.  Each  of  these  sonata-form  movements  has 
two  substantial  sections — the  exposition  and  the  development-recapitulation  complex — 
that  are  supposed  to  be  repeated,  and  in  all  three  of  these  movements  Mozart  adds  a 
further  element  of  weight  in  a  coda  that  brings  the  movement  to  a  close.  In  addition, 
Mozart  seems  to  be  intent  on  fusing  some  chamber  music  elements  (especially  the 
independent  part-writing)  with  the  older  symphonic  tradition.  He  may  have  developed  this 
interest  under  the  influence  of  Haydn,  who  was  experimenting  in  many  of  the  same  ways 
early  in  the  1770s. 

The  first  movement  is  striking  in  its  complete  avoidance  of  the  customary  display  of 
fanfares  and  dramatic  bow-strokes  to  open  the  work.  Indeed,  it  begins  with  the  presenta- 
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tion  of  a  sober  argument — a  quiet  octave  leap  in  the  violins,  followed  by  a  gradually 
climbing  figure  in  eighth-notes,  all  of  this  supported  by  the  lower  strings  in  a  contrapuntal 
st vie  that  suggests  the  character  of  church  music.  When  the  phrase  ends,  the  material 
begins  a  repetition,  but  now  forte,  with  sustained  octaves  in  the  wind  instruments  and  an 
imitation  between  upper  and  lower  strings  on  the  main  theme.  Mozart  arrives  with 
remarkable  promptness  at  the  new  key  and  presents  a  whole  series  of  new  thematic  ideas 
of  varving  character.  The  development  is  animated  by  running  scale  passages,  and  the 
recapitulation  brings  back  aD  of  the  varied  material  of  the  exposition,  now  in  the  home 
key.  The  coda  recalls  the  imitation  of  the  opening  once  again. 

Both  the  second  and  third  movements  are  built  on  themes  emphasizing  dotted  rhythms, 
a  characteristic  of  much  French  music  in  the  late  eighteenth  century,  where  it  was 
considered  especially  stately.  The  slow  movement  is  given  over  largely  to  the  muted 
strings,  with  occasional  support  or  echoing  from  the  woodwinds,  which  act  to  enrich  the 
string  quartet  texture.  The  Menuetto  provides  graceful  contrasts  of  color  and  dynamics 
while  concentrating  single -mindedly  (in  the  main  section)  on  one  rhythmic  pattern. 

The  finale,  Allegro  con  spirito,  is  really  filled  with  spirit  and  fire.  The  measured 
tremolos,  the  trills,  the  racing  scales  up  or  down  all  keep  the  level  of  activity  high,  with 
only  the  slightest  trace  of  relaxation  for  the  secondary  theme.  Each  of  the  major 
sections — exposition,  development,  and  recapitulation — ends  with  a  breathtaking  upward 
scale  to  nothing.  Has  everything  come  to  a  grinding  halt?  But  no!  After  a  heartbeat's 
pause,  the  racing  figure  continues  in  the  next  section  of  the  piece.  At  the  end  of  the 
recapitulation,  this  racing  figure  continues  in  a  bold  orchestral  unison  to  the  final  energetic 
phrases.  One  more  rushing  scale  to  silence — and  Mozart's  yea  cf  esprit  comes  to  its 
breathless  conclusion. 

— Steven  Ledbetter 
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Anton  Bruckner 

Symphony  No.  3  in  D  minor  (version  of  1889) 


Josef  Anton  Bruckner  was  born  in  Ans- 
felden,  Upper  Austria,  on  4  September 
1824  and  died  in  Vienna  on  11  October 
1896.  He  completed  the  full  score  of  his 
Third  Symphony  in  its  unpublished 
original  form  on  31  December  1873;  by 
the  spring  of  1874  this  had  already 
been  subjected  to  revision.  Bruckner 
finished  what  we  may  call  the  second 
version  of  the  work  on  28  April  1877 
and  himself  led  the  first  performance, 
with  the  Vienna  Philharmonic,  on  16 
December  that  year  (see  below)  .  This 
was  published,  revised  and  cut,  by 
Theodor  R'dttig  in  Vienna,  in  1878,  in 
orchestral  score  and  also  in  a  version  by 
Gustav  Mahler  and  R.  Krzyzanowsky 
for  piano  four- hands.  The  third  and  final  version  of  Bruckner's  Third  Symphony 
incorporates  changes  made  1888/1889,  was  first  published  by  R'dttig  in  1890,  and 
had  its  first  performance  at  a  Vienna  Philharmonic  concert  conducted  by  Hans 
Richter  on  21  December  that  year.  The  first  American  performance  of  the  Bruckner 
Third,  in  its  revised  version  of  1877,  was  given  by  Walter  Damrosch  with  the  New 
York  Symphony  Society  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  on  5  December  1885.  The 
first  Boston  Symphony  performance,  in  Rdttig's  edition  of  1890,  was  given  by 
Wilhelm  Gericke  in  March  1901.  The  only  other  BSO  performances  were  given  by  Seiji 
Ozawa  in  October  1979;  Ozawa  conducted  the  1877  version  in  the  edition  of  Fritz 
Oeser,  published  1950.  This  week,  Yoel  Levi  leads  the  version  of  1889  in  a  1927 
Universal-Edition  score  edited  by  Joseph  W'dss,  with  emendations,  particularly  to  the 
second  movement,  from  the  1959  score  of  the  International  Bruckner  Society,  Vienna, 
as  edited  by  Leopold  Nowak.  In  all  instances,  the  score  calls  for  two  each  of  flutes, 
oboes,  clarinets,  and  bassoons,  four  horns,  three  trumpets,  three  trombones,  timpani, 
and  strings. 

And  all  of  this,  if  you've  gotten  through  it,  is  to  simplify  the  matter  as  much  as  possible! 
Dealing  with  the  revisions  to  Bruckner's  symphonies  is  to  confront  one  of  the  thorniest 
problems  in  the  music-historical  literature,  and  the  question  is  as  much  concerned  with  an 
understanding  of  Bruckner  the  man  and  Bruckner  the  composer  as  it  is  with  the  musical 
scores  themselves. 

Bruckner's  Third  Symphony  bears  a  dedication  to  the  "Meister  Richard  Wagner,  in 
tiefster  Ehrfurcht,^  the  German  word  "Ehrfurcht"  implying  a  combination  of  awe  and 
reverence.  Bruckner  had  first  fallen  under  Wagner's  spell  while  studying  musical  form 
and  orchestration  with  Otto  Kitzler  in  Linz.  On  13  February  1863  Kitzler  produced  the 
first  performance  there  of  Wagner's  Tannhduser;  he  and  Bruckner  studied  the  score 
together.  Bruckner  was  included  among  the  artists  Wagner  invited  to  Munich  for  the 
premiere  of  Tristan  und  Isolde  in  May  1865,  and  this  was  their  first  meeting.  In 
Bruckner's  words,  "the  Master  .  .  .  proved  unusually  kind  and  friendly  towards  me, 
seeming  to  take  a  liking  to  me  at  once.  I  could  not  even  bring  myself  to  sit  down  in  his 
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presence  at  first,  but  he  was  reassuringly  congenial  and  invited  me  to  join  his  circle  every 
evening." 

Bruckner  began  work  on  his  Third  Symphony  late  in  1872.  The  following  September 
he  carried  the  scores  of  both  his  Second  and  Third  symphonies  to  Bayreuth  (the 
orchestration  of  the  Third's  finale  was  not  yet  complete)  in  the  hope  that  Wagner  would 
choose  one  of  them  for  dedication  to  himself,  "but  only  if  the  Master  were  more  or  less 
satisfied,  as  I  did  not  wish  to  do  sacrilege  to  his  most  celebrated  name."  Wagner  chose  the 
Third,  being  particularly  taken  with  the  opening  trumpet  theme  (he  thereafter  referred  to 
its  composer  as  "Bruckner  the  trumpet").  Wagner  was  also  doubtless  taken  with  the 
numerous  musical  quotations  from  his  own  works  in  Bruckner's  score,  but  all  that  remain 
of  these  in  the  second  (1877)  version  are  a  reference  to  the  Walkure  "magic  slumber" 
motif  near  the  close  of  the  slow  movement  and  a  brief  burst  of  "magic  fire"  midway 
through  the  finale.  As  he  recalled  much  later,  in  an  1884  letter  to  the  Wagner  disciple 
Baron  Hans  von  Wolzogen,  Bruckner  spent  two-and-a-half  hours  with  Wagner  on  this 
occasion,  during  which  time  Wagner  talked  about  the  Viennese  musical  scene  and  served 
Bruckner  continuously  with  beer.  By  the  time  he  returned  to  his  lodgings,  Bruckner  was  so 
overwrought  that  he  had  forgotten  which  of  the  two  symphonies  the  "master  of  masters" 
had  chosen;  he  wrote  Wagner  a  note,  which  still  survives,  to  confirm  that  it  was  the 
symphony  "where  the  trumpet  begins  the  theme."* 


*Bruckner's  hero-worship  of  Wagner  continued.  In  1882,  Wagner  promised  Bruckner  that  one  day 
he  would  perform  all  of  Bruckner's  works.  In  response  to  whether  he  had  heard  and  liked  Parsifal, 
Bruckner  knelt,  pressed  Wagner's  hand  to  his  lips,  and  responded,  "Oh  master,  I  worship  you." 
Wagner's  reply:  "Be  calm,  Bruckner." 
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Bruckner's  note  to  Wagner,  with  Wagner's  response:  "Symphony  in  D  minor, 
where  the  trumpet  begins  the  theme.  A.  Bruckner."  "Yes  indeed! Heartfelt 
greetings! Richard  Wagner." 
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By  the  spring  of  1874  Bruckner  had  already  subjected  the  Third  Symphony  to  some 
revision  and  noted  that  it  was  "considerably  improved,"  but  his  early  hopes  for  its 
performance  came  to  nothing.  It  was  shortly  after  completion  of  his  Fifth  Symphony  in 
May  1876  that  he  turned  to  the  Third  once  again.  The  Vienna  premiere  on  16  December 
1877  was  to  have  been  directed  by  Johann  Herbeck,  one  of  Bruckner's  strongest 
supporters  in  Vienna  and  leader  of  the  Gesellschaft  concerts  since  1859,  but  Herbeck's 
sudden  death  two-and-a-half  weeks  beforehand  resulted  in  the  composer  himself  having  to 
conduct.  The  occasion  was  one  of  the  great  debacles  of  Bruckner's  career:  his  podium 
ability  was  inadequate;  the  audience  fled  the  hall  in  increasing  numbers  during  the 
performance;  the  orchestra  itself  left  the  composer  alone  onstage  when  the  work  was 
done;  and  the  anti-Wagnerian  press  did  its  worst.  The  only  good  that  seems  to  have  come 
out  of  all  this  was  the  publisher  Theodor  Rattig's  offer  to  print  the  work,  but  even  then  it 
was  a  revised  and  cut  version  that  appeared. 

The  final  stage  in  the  history  of  Bruckner's  Third  Symphony  came  only  much  later.  On 
4  September  1887  he  wrote  to  the  conductor  Hermann  Levi,  who  had  led  the  premiere  of 
Parsifal  in  1882  and  who  became  a  staunch  supporter  of  Bruckner's  music,  that  he  had 
completed  his  massive  Eighth  Symphony.  Levi,  unable  to  understand  or  appreciate  the 
new  score,  sent  word  of  this  to  Bruckner  through  Joseph  Schalk,  one  of  Bruckner's 
students  and  disciples.  Bruckner  was  crushed — the  effect  of  Levi's  reaction  upon  him  has 
been  described  by  Derek  Watson  as  "the  greatest  setback  of  his  creative  career." 
Neurotic  symptoms  which  plagued  him  at  various  times  in  his  life  reappeared,  and  he  even 
considered  suicide.  He  decided  to  revise  not  just  the  Eighth  Symphony,  but  earlier  works 
as  well,  including  the  First  and  Third  symphonies,  and  it  was  during  this  period  that  the 
handiwork  of  Bruckner's  followers  took  its  greatest  toll.  The  Austrian  conductor  Franz 
Schalk,  brother  of  the  aforementioned  Josef,  was  responsible  for  considerable  abridgement 
of  the  Third's  finale,  and  in  instances  where  Bruckner  did  not  accept  Schalk's  suggestions, 
he  nevertheless  conceded  to  rewrite  certain  passages  himself.  We  know,  too,  that  it  was 
Schalk  who  provided  some  of  the  newly  written  transitional  passages  in  this  final  version  of 
the  score,  which  was  printed  by  Rattig  in  1890  and  later  also  by  Eulenberg,  Peters,  and 
Philharmonia.  (To  complete  the  picture,  it  must  be  mentioned  that  the  1890  printing 
differed  in  various  respects  from  Bruckner's  own  copy  of  the  score,  and  it  was  not  until 
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1959  that  a  critical  edition  of  the  1889  version  appeared  in  print,  edited  by  Leopold 
Nowak  for  the  International  Bruckner  Society  in  Vienna.) 

So  there  are  basically  two  versions  of  Bruckner's  Third  Symphony  available  for 
performance  (the  "basically"  referring  to  the  fact  that  each  of  these  exists  in  different 
editions):  the  earlier  version  of  1877  and  the  "final"  version  of  1889.  When  the  Boston 
Symphony  gave  the  1877  version  here  in  1979, 1  outlined  the  arguments  in  favor  of  that 
score,  citing  particularly  the  Schalk-imposed  cuts  and  emendations  to  the  1889  finale,  the 
stylistic  inconsistencies  of  the  rewritten  1889  score  arising  from  the  juxtaposition  of 
material  in  Bruckner's  earlier  and  later  styles,  and  the  fact  that  the  version  of  1877  more 
closely  represents  the  composer's  own  intentions  and  better  reflects  his  emergence  as  a 
symphonist  than  does  the  version  of  1889.  But  the  1889  version  has  its  proponents,  and 
for  historical  reasons  at  least,  it  is  of  interest  to  hear  the  score  which  met  with  such 
enthusiastic  approval  in  Vienna  when  Hans  Richter  reintroduced  the  Third  Symphony  in 
December  1890 — on  a  program  which  included  both  versions  of  the  score! — and  which 
Bruckner,  albeit  with  the  Schalks'  encouragement,  claimed  to  be  "incomparably  better 
than  the  original."  As  the  composer  wrote  later  to  his  biographer  August  Gollerich:  "I  am 
still  too  deeply  moved  by  its  reception  by  the  Philharmonic  audience,  who  must  have 
recalled  me  at  least  twelve  times,  over  and  over  again!" 

Perhaps  more  than  any  other  symphonist,  Bruckner  demands  of  the  listener  a 
willingness  to  be  patient,  to  accept  the  extremely  broad  time-scale  of  his  music,  to  become 
absorbed  in  the  steady  but  slow  and  granitic  process  by  which  he  introduces  his  ideas.  The 
hushed  pianissimo  for  strings  which  opens  the  first  movement  of  the  Third  Symphony 
harks  back  to  Beethoven's  Ninth.  A  trumpet  theme  is  answered  by  woodwinds  and  horn, 


Silhouette  by  Otto  Bohler  of  Wagner  and 
Bruckner  at  Bayreuth 
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the  dynamic  level  builds  to  fortissimo,  and  another  idea,  comprised  of  an  abrupt 
descending  motive  for  full  orchestra,  to  which  the  strings  quietly  respond,  is  introduced. 
These  are  the  materials  of  the  opening  paragraph,  and  the  overall  continuity  and 
rhythmic  integration  of  the  entire  first  movement  grow  out  of  these  materials.  The  main 
idea  of  the  second  structural  unit  is  a  warm,  broad  theme  for  strings  which  juxtaposes 
three-against-two  cross-rhythms.  Pointed  octave-leaps  in  the  strings  accompany  the 
reentry  of  the  full  orchestra.  A  C  major  trumpet  phrase  provides  a  sense  of  resolution;  this 
is  followed  by  a  suggestion  of  the  opening  motto  theme  in  the  full  orchestra.  After  the 
exposition  winds  down  to  a  close,  the  rest  of  the  movement  is  given  over  to  the 
development  and  restatement  of  these  ideas,  with  a  big  climax  based  on  the  motto  theme 
occurring  midway  through. 

The  Adagio,  considerably  abridged  in  the  1889  version,  is  prayerful  and  solemn.  There 
are  three  themes,  the  second  of  them  beginning  with  a  long-breathed,  lyric  melody  in  the 
violas.  When  the  opening  theme  returns,  it  is  heard  first  in  the  winds  rather  than  in  the 
strings,  the  latter  providing  a  quiet  pizzicato  accompaniment.  At  the  end,  following  a 
massive  climax  for  full  orchestra,  the  music  ascends  gloriously  heavenward  in  a  consoling 
phrase  for  high  strings  and  winds  heard  against  sombre  brass  chords.  Then,  in  the  space  of 
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less  than  a  measure,  the  dynamic  level  drops  from  piano  to  pianississimo  (ppp)  and  we 
have  the  introduction  of  the  Walkure  "magic  slumber"  motif:  Bruckner's  two  heroes,  God 
and  Wagner,  stand,  as  it  were,  side  by  side.  The  third-movement  scherzo-and-Trio  draws 
us  back  to  earth;  the  Trio  is  particularly  rich  in  its  evocation  of  folk-dance  and  the 
Austrian  peasantry. 

The  finale,  like  the  first  movement,  is  based  on  three  thematic  blocks:  in  the  first,  a 
broad  and  declamatory  phrase,  rhythmically  related  to  the  trumpet  theme  of  the  opening 
movement  and  thereby  preparing  that  theme's  later  reappearance,  is  proclaimed  against  a 
rushing  string  figure.  The  second  paragraph  juxtaposes  a  lilting  polka  in  the  strings 
against  elements  of  a  solemn  church  chorale  in  the  brass  and  woodwinds;  during  an 
evening  stroll  with  his  biographer  Gollerich,  Bruckner  pointed  to  an  open  window  and 
commented  on  this  apparent  paradox: 

From  the  mansion  opposite  comes  the  sound  of  dance  music  and  merrymaking,  while 
here  on  this  side  lies  a  man  on  his  deathbed.  Such  is  life.  That's  what  I  had  in  mind 
when  I  wrote  the  theme  you  ask  about. 

The  third  idea,  which  has  been  described  as  a  sort  of  "staggered  unison,"  is  a  forceful 
string  figure  against  which  the  other  orchestral  groups  are  heard;  two  statements  of  this 
idea  are  separated  by  a  lyrical  relative.  The  rather  brief  development  is  followed  by  a 
foreshortened  recapitulation,  which  entirely  omits  the  "staggered  unison"  of  the  exposi- 
tion (this  had  served  to  prepare  the  coda  in  the  1877  version).  The  symphony  closes  in 
triumphant  D  major,  the  resounding  final  pages  based  on  the  opening  trumpet  theme. 

— Marc  Mandel 
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More  .  .  . 

Stanley  Sadie,  who  wrote  the  fine  article  on  Mozart  in  The  New  Grove  (the  article  has  just 
been  published  separately  by  Norton),  is  also  the  author  of  Mozart  (Grossman,  also 
paperback),  a  convenient  brief  life-and-works  survey  with  nice  pictures.  Alfred  Einstein's 
classic  Mozart:  The  Man,  the  Music  is  still  worth  knowing  (Oxford  paperback).  Wolfgang 
Hildesheimer's  Mozart,  which  has  recently  been  published  in  English  translation  (Farrar 
Straus  Giroux;  also  available  in  a  Vintage  paperback),  was  a  best-seller  in  Germany.  It  is  a 
fascinating  366-page  essay  built  up  out  of  many  short  sections  dealing  primarily  with 
Mozart's  character,  personality,  and  genius.  Though  it  is  sometimes  frustrating  to  read  in 
this  format,  the  cumulative  effect  of  the  author's  observations  and  criticism  of  the  old 
"haloed"  Mozart  is  to  provide  a  stimulating  new  point  of  view  to  readers  who  have  not 
followed  the  recent  specialist  literature  on  the  composer.  There  are  chapters  on  the 
Mozart  symphonies  by  Jens  Peter  Larsen  in  The  Mozart  Companion,  edited  by  Donald 
Mitchell  and  H.C.  Robbins  Landon  (Norton  paperback),  and  by  Hans  Keller  in  The 
Symphony,  edited  by  Robert  Simpson  (Pelican  paperback).  Any  serious  consideration  of 
Mozart's  music  must  include  Charles  Rosen's  splendid  study  The  Classical  Style  (Viking; 
also  Norton  paperback).  Specialists  in  authentic  early  music  performance  practice  have 
now  progressed  beyond  J.S.  Bach  to  Mozart,  and  an  important  series  of  records  has  now 
appeared  containing  all  of  the  Mozart  symphonies  performed  on  original  instruments  by 
an  orchestra  of  the  precise  size  and  physical  placement  of  the  various  orchestras  for  which 
Mozart  composed  them  (neither  size  nor  arrangement  was  standardized  in  his  day,  and  the 
music  sometimes  reflects  the  character  of  a  given  ensemble).  The  Symphony  No.  29  in  A 
is  in  Volume  4  of  the  series,  played  by  the  Academy  of  Ancient  Music  with  Jaap  Schroder, 
concertmaster,  and  Christopher  Hogwood,  continuo.  Recommended  recordings  that  use 
modern  instruments  include  Sir  Colin  Davis's  reading  with  the  London  Symphony 
Orchestra,  with  symphonies  25  and  32  (Philips  Festivo),  and  Neville  Marriner's  with  the 
Academy  of  St.  Martin-in-the-Fields,  coupled  with  Symphony  No.  28  (Philips). 

— S.L. 

There  are  two  good  basic  biographies  of  Bruckner:  the  one  by  Derek  Watson  in  the 
Master  Musicians  series  (Littlefield  paperback),  and  Bruckner  by  Hans-Hubert 
Schonzeler  in  the  Library  of  Composers  series  (Grossman  paperback).  Deryck  Cooke's 
chapter  on  Bruckner  in  The  Symphony,  edited  by  Robert  Simpson,  is  excellent  (Pelican 
paperback).  Simpson's  monograph  on  Bruckner  and  the  Symphony  (British  Broadcasting 
Corporation)  is  also  first-rate,  and  The  Essence  of  Bruckner,  likewise  by  Simpson,  subjects 
the  symphonies  to  very  close  critical  and  musical  analysis  (Chilton).  Deryck  Cooke's  The 
Bruckner  Problem  Simplified,  reprinted  from  The  Musical  Newsletter,  is  an  indispensa- 
ble guide  to  the  various  editions  of  Bruckner's  symphonies  (Novello).  The  version  of 
Bruckner's  Third  being  performed  here  by  Yoel  Levi  this  week  was  recorded  by  George 
Szell  and  the  Cleveland  Orchestra  in  a  very  strong  performance  for  CBS  (deleted  from  the 
domestic  catalog  but  still  available  as  an  import).  The  1889  version  of  Bruckner's  score  is 
available  also  in  very  good  recordings  by  Eugen  Jochum  with  the  Berlin  Philharmonic 
(DG)  and  Karl  Bohm  with  the  Vienna  Philharmonic  (London),  but  my  preference  is  for  the 
1877  version  in  the  excellent  performance  by  Bernard  Haitink  and  the  Amsterdam 
Concertgebouw  (Philips).  A  new  recording  of  the  "original"  version  with  Eliahu  Inbal  and 
the  Frankfurt  Radio  Symphony  Orchestra  has  recently  been  issued  by  Teldec  (along  with 
the  Fourth  and  Eighth  symphonies);  I  have  not  heard  it. 

— M.M. 
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Yoel  Levi  was  born  in  Rumania  in  1950  and 
shortly  thereafter  moved  with  his  family  to 
Israel.  He  began  studying  music  at  a  very 
early  age  and  became  accomplished  in  violin, 
piano,  and  percussion.  After  receiving  a  mas- 
ter of  arts  degree  with  distinction  from  the  Tel 
Aviv  Academy  of  Music,  he  studied  conduct- 
ing at  the  Jerusalem  Academy  of  Music  under 
Mendi  Rodan,  continuing  with  Franco  Ferrara 
in  Siena  and  Rome,  with  Kiril  Kondrashin  in 
Holland,  and  at  London's  Guildhall  School  of 
Music  and  Drama.  In  1978  he  was  appointed 
conducting  assistant  of  the  Cleveland  Orches- 
tra, and  that  same  year  he  won  first  prize  in 
the  International  Conductors  Competition  in 
Besancon,  France.  Within  two  years,  Mr.  Levi 
was  named  resident  conductor  of  the 
Cleveland  Orchestra,  a  post  he  held  through 
the  1983-84  season.  Besides  his  scheduled 
concerts  during  his  Cleveland  tenure,  he 
stepped  in  to  conduct  numerous  performances 
on  short  notice,  and  he  also  conducted  with 
that  orchestra,  or  members  drawn  from  it,  two 
benefit  concerts,  one  with  Leontyne  Price 
as  soloist,  the  other  with  soloists  Maureen 
Forrester,  Leonard  Rose,  and  Shlomo  Mintz. 

Much  in  demand  as  a  guest  conductor,  Mr. 
Levi  has  appeared  with  orchestras  throughout 
the  world.  In  recent  seasons  he  has  led  con- 
certs and  recordings  with  the  London  Philhar- 
monic and  Philharmonia,  the  Israel 
Philharmonic,  the  Berlin  and  Frankfurt  radio 


orchestras,  the  Bamberg  Symphony,  the 
French  National  Orchestra  and  Orchestre  de 
Paris,  the  Toronto  Symphony,  and  other 
orchestras  in  Europe  and  Canada.  In  the 
United  States  he  has  appeared  with  the 
orchestras  of  Baltimore,  Buffalo,  St.  Louis, 
St.  Paul,  Denver,  and  Utah,  and  the  National 
Symphony  in  Washington.  Forthcoming  sea- 
sons will  bring  Mr.  Levi's  debut  with  the  sym- 
phony orchestras  of  Dallas,  Seattle, 
Indianapolis,  and  Syracuse,  as  well  as  the 
Tonhalle  Orchestra  in  Zurich,  the  Munich 
Bavarian  Radio  Orchestra,  and  Japan's 
Yomiuri  Symphony  Orchestra;  he  will  also 
make  return  appearances  in  Baltimore, 
Cleveland,  and  Bamberg,  Germany.  He  is 
scheduled  to  appear  with  the  Berlin  Philhar- 
monic in  December  1984  and  with  the  London 
Symphony  in  March  1985. 

Mr.  Levi's  recording  of  RachmaninofFs 
Piano  Concerto  No.  2  and  Rhapsody  on  a 
Theme  of  Paganini  with  Martino  Tirimo  and 
the  Philharmonia  Orchestra  and  his  recording 
of  the  Brahms  Second  Concerto  with  Tirimo 
and  the  London  Philharmonic,  both  for  EMI, 
have  been  critically  acclaimed.  His  latest 
recordings  with  the  Cleveland  Orchestra  for 
Telarc  include  excerpts  from  Prokofiev's 
Romeo  and  Juliet,  the  Sibelius  First  and  Sec- 
ond symphonies,  and  Finlandia.  Mr.  Levi  is 
married;  he  and  his  wife  Jacqueline  have  two 
sons.  He  makes  his  debut  with  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  at  this  week's  concerts. 
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Self-portrait  of  a  genius 


With  wit  and  charm,  Aaron  Copland, 
America  s  greatest  living  composer  looks 
back  on  the  first  four  decades  of  his  life  in 
music.  It  is  a  monumental  work  about  an 
exceptional  era  in  Americas  artistic  history 
and  the  events,  here  and  abroad,  that 
spawned  his  genius.  Enhanced  by 
"interludes"  that  feature  reminiscences 
by  friends  and  colleagues  like  Nadia 
Boulanger,  Virgil  Thompson,  Agnes 
DeMille,  and  Leonard  Bernstein,  Copland 
is  a  stirring  chronicle  of  our  cultural  times. 
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The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  gratefully  acknowledges  the  following  corporations 
and  professional  organizations  for  their  generous  and  important  support  in  the  past  or 
current  fiscal  year.  (*  denotes  support  of  at  least  $2,500;  capitalized  names  denote 
support  of  at  least  $5,000;  underscored  capitalized  names  within  the  Business 
Leaders'  listing  comprise  the  Business  Honor  Roll.) 


1984-85  Business  Honor  Roll  ($10,000+  ) 

Advanced  Management  Associates,  Inc. 

Stanley  H.  Kaplan  Educational  Center 

Harvey  Chet  Krentzman 

Susan  B.  Kaplan 

Analog  Devices,  Inc. 

Liberty  Mutual  Insurance  Company 

Ray  Stata 

Melvin  B.  Bradshaw 

Bank  of  Boston 

Mobil  Chemical  Corporation 

William  L.  Brown 

Rawleigh  Warner,  Jr. 

Bank  of  New  England 

New  England  Mutual  Life  Insurance 

Peter  H.  McCormick 

Company 

BayBanks,  Inc. 

Edward  E.  Phillips 

William  M.  Crozier,  Jr. 

New  England  Telephone  Company 

Boston  Consulting  Group,  Inc. 

Gerry  Freche 

Arthur  P.  Contas 

Raytheon  Company 

Boston  Edison  Company 

Thomas  L.  Phillips 

Thomas  J.  Galligan,  Jr. 

Red  Lion  Inn 

Boston  Globe /Affiliated  Publications 

John  H.  Fitzpatrick 

William  0.  Taylor 

State  Street  Bank  &  Trust  Company 

Cahners  Publishing  Company,  Inc. 

William  S.  Edgerly 

Norman  Cahners 

The  Sheraton  Corporation 

Country  Curtains 

John  Kapioltas 

Jane  P.  Fitzpatrick 

The  Signal  Companies 

Digital  Equipment  Corporation 

Paul  M.  Montrone 

Kenneth  H.  Olsen 

Teradyne  Corporation 

Dynatech  Corporation 

Alexander  V.  d'Arbeloff 

J.P.  Barger 

Urban  Investment  &  Development 

Wm.  Filene's  &  Sons  Company 

Company/ 

Michael  J.  Babcock 

GTE  Electrical  Products 
Dean  T  Langford 

Copley  Place 
R.K.  Umscheid 

WCRB/Charles  River  Broadcasting, 

T 

General  Electric  Company 
John  F.  Welch,  Jr. 

Gillette  Company 
Colman  M.  Mockler,  Jr. 

Inc. 
Richard  L.  Kaye 

WCVB-TV  5 
S.  James  Coppersmith 

John  Hancock  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 

Wang  Laboratories 
An  Wang 

E.  James  Morton 
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Accountants 

Arthur  Andersen  &  Co. 
William  F.  Meagher 

COOPERS  &LYBRAND 
Vincent  M.  O'Reilly 

Charles  DiPesa  &  Company 
William  DiPesa 

*Ernst  &  Whinney 
James  G.  Maguire 

PEAT,  MARWICK,  MITCHELL 
&  COMPANY 
Herbert  E.  Morse 

*TOUCHE  ROSS  &  COMPANY 

James  T.  McBride 
*  Arthur  Young  &  Company 

Thomas  R  McDermott 

Advertising/  PR. 

'*Hill,  Holliday,  Connors, 
Cosmopulos,  Inc. 

Jack  Connors,  Jr. 
Hill  &  Knowlton 

Patricia  Butterfield 

♦ 

'*Kenyon  &  Eckhardt 
Thomas  J.  Mahoney 

|*Newsome  &  Company 
Peter  Farwell 

Aerospace 

"Northrop  Corporation 
Thomas  V.  Jones 

PNEUMO  CORPORATION 
Gerard  A.  Fulham 

Apparel 

'Knapp  King  Size  Corporation 
Winthrop  A.  Short 

William  Carter  Company 
Leo  J.  Feuer 
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Jung/Brannin  Associates,  Inc. 
Yu  Sing  Jung 

Selame  Design 
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Banking 

BANK  OF  BOSTON 


William  L.  Brown 
BANK  OF  NEW  ENGLAND 


Peter  H.  McCormick 


Business  Leaders  ($1,000+) 


BAYBANKS,  INC. 
William  M.  Crozier,  Jr. 

Chase  Manhattan  Corporation 
Robert  M.  Jorgensen 

♦Citicorp  (USA),  Inc. 
Walter  E.  Mercer 

Coolidge  Bank  &  Trust  Company 
Charles  W  Morash 

Framingham  Trust  Company 
William  A.  Anastos 

Mutual  Bank 
Keith  G.  Willoughby 

Rockland  Trust  Company 
John  F.  Spence,  Jr. 

SHAWMUT  BANK  OF 
BOSTON 
William  F.  Craig 

United  States  Trust  Company 
James  V.  Sidell 

Building/ Contracting 

J.F.  White  Contracting  Company 
Thomas  J.  White 

Consulting/  Management 

ADVANCED  MANAGEMENT 
ASSOCIATES,  INC. 
Harvey  Chet  Krentzman 

BLP  Associates 
Bernard  L.  Plansky 

BOSTON  CONSULTING 
GROUP,  INC. 
Arthur  R  Contas 

Rath  &  Strong,  Inc. 
Arnold  0.  Putnam 

Small  Business  Foundation  of 
America,  Inc. 
Richard  Giesser 

Education 

*Bentley  College 

Gregory  H.  Adamian 
STANLEY  H.  KAPLAN 
EDUCATIONAL  CENTER 
Susan  B.  Kaplan 

Electronics 

*Parlex  Corporation 
Herbert  W  Pollack 
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*Signal  Technology  Corporation 
William  Cook 

Employment 

*  Emerson  Personnel 
Rhoda  Warren 

Robert  Kleven  &  Company,  Inc. 
Robert  Kleven 

Russell  Reynolds  Associates,  Inc. 
Jack  H.  Vernon 

*TAD  Technical  Services  Corp. 
David  J.  McGrath,  Jr. 

Energy 

Buckley  &  Scott  Company 
Charles  H.  Downey 

*HCW  Oil  &  Gas  Company,  Inc. 
John  M.  Plukas 

Hatoffs 
Stanley  Hatoff 

MOBIL  CHEMICAL 
CORPORATION 

Rawleigh  Warner,  Jr. 

Yankee  Oil  &  Gas,  Inc. 
Paul  J.  Montle 

Finance 

*Farrell,  Healer  &  Company,  Inc. 
Richard  Farrell 

*The  First  Boston  Corporation 
George  L.  Shinn 

Kaufman  &  Company 
Sumner  Kaufman 

*  Leach  &  Garner 
Philip  Leach 

*Narragansett  Capital 
Corporation 
Arthur  D.  Little 

TA  ASSOCIATES 
Peter  A.  Brooke 

Food/ Hotel/  Restaurant 

♦Boston  Park  Plaza  Hotel  & 
Towers 
Roger  A.  Saunders 

Boston  Showcase  Company 
Jason  Starr 

CREATIVE  GOURMETS  LTD. 

Stephen  E.  Elmont 

Dunkin'  Donuts,  Inc. 
Robert  M.  Rosenberg 


CAFE  AMALFI 

ITALIAN  RESTAURANT 

8-10  WESTLAND  AVENUE 
BOSTON,  MASS./ 536-6396 


We  invite  you  to  join  us  before  or 

after  Symphony  for  a  fine  dining 

experience. 

We're  so  close  you  can  almost  hear 

the  music.  I 


Lunch  -  11:30  -  3  pm 
Dinner  -  5  -11pm 

BAR  SPECIALS-^  -  6  pm 
10  -  12  pm 

SPECIAL  FUNCTIONS  and 

LARGE  GROUPS  ACCOMMODATED 

RESERVATIONS  RECOMMENDED 


PACKAGING 

NEW  ENGLAND'S 

FINEST  PRODUCTS 

Manufacturers  of 
Quality  Folding  Cartons. 


ISTWDftRPBC^ 

1617)884-4200 
28  Gerrish  Avenue.  Chelsea,  MA  02150 


The  Atrium  cafe 

and  piano  bar 

at  the  bostonian  hotel. 

An  Oasis  of  Calm 

in  the  heart  of 

faneuil  hall  marketplace. 

Soft,  traditional  jazz  sounds 

from  five  in  the  afternoon. 

Seasonal  cocktails  and  wines 

by  the  glass  from  noon. 

Sidewalk  cafe. 


^ 
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^EAITH  HAS  ITS  REmRDS. 


For  a  personal  appointment, 

call Dean  Ridlon,  Vice  President,  Private Banking  Group 

Bank  of  Boston  (617)434-5302  ^ 

Boston  s  Financial  District  and  BackBay 

(g  1984  Jhe  First  National  Bank  of  Boston;  Member  FBJC 
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*  Howard  Johnson  Company 
G.  Michael  Hostage 

Inncorp,  Ltd. 
Harry  Axelrod 

Johnson,  O'Hare  Company,  Inc. 
Harry  O'Hare 

*0'Donnell-Usen  Fisheries 
Corporation 
Irving  Usen 

RED  LION  INN 
John  H.  Fitzpatrick 

Roberts  and  Associates 
Warren  Pierce 

THE  SHERATON 
CORPORATION 

John  Kapioltas 

Silenus  Wines,  Inc. 
James  B.  Hangstefer 

Sonesta  International  Hotels 
Corporation 
Paul  Sonnabend 

THE  STOP  &  SHOP 

COMPANIES,  INC. 

Avram  J.  Goldberg 

THE  WESTIN  HOTEL 
Bodo  Lemke 

Furnishings/  Housewares 
COUNTRY  CURTAINS 


Jane  P  Fitzpatrick 

High  Technology /  Computers 

Analytical  Systems  Engineering 
Corporation 
Michael  B.  Rukin 

Aritech  Corporation 
James  A.  Synk 

Automatic  Data  Processing 
Josh  Weston 

'Computer  Partners,  Inc. 
Paul  J.  Crowley 

'Data  Packaging  Corporation 
Otto  Morningstar 

Epsilon  Data  Management,  Inc. 
Thomas  0.  Jones 

General  Eastern  Instruments 
Corporation 
Pieter  R.  Wiederhold 

Helix  Technology  Corporation 
Frank  Gabron 

IBM  CORPORATION 

Paul  J.  Palmer 


POLAROID  CORPORATION 
William  J.  McCune,  Jr. 

RAYTHEON  COMPANY 

Thomas  L.  Phillips 

*Systems  Engineering  & 
Manufacturing  Corporation 
Steven  Baker 

*Transitron  Electric  Corporation 
David  Bakalar 

Insurance 

Arkwright-Boston  Insurance 
Frederick  J.  Bumpus 

*Cameron  &  Colby  Company, 
Inc. 
Lynford  M.  Richardson 

*  Commercial  Union  Assurance 
Companies 

Howard  H.  Ward 

*  Frank  B.  Hall  &  Company  of 
Massachusetts,  Inc. 

John  B.  Pepper 

JOHN  HANCOCK  MUTUAL 
LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 
E.  James  Morton 

LIBERTY  MUTUAL 
INSURANCE  COMPANY 
Melvin  B.  Bradshaw 

NEW  ENGLAND  MUTUAL 
LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

Edward  E.  Phillips 

PRUDENTIAL  INSURANCE 
COMPANY  OF  AMERICA 

Robert  J.  Scales 

Sun  Life  Assurance  Company  of 
Canada 
John  D.  McNeil 

Investments 

*ABD  Securities  Corporation 
Theodor  Schmidt-Scheuber 
Amoskeag  Company 
Joseph  B.  Ely 

BLYTH  EASTMAN  PAINE 
WEBBER  INC. 

James  F.  Cleary 

*E.F.  Hutton  &  Company,  Inc. 
S.  Paul  Crabtree 

Goldman,  Sachs  &  Company 
Stephen  B.  Kay 

Kensington  Investment 
Company 
Alan  E.  Lewis 
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*Loomis  Sayles  &  Company 
Robert  L.  Kemp 

Moseley,  Hallgarten,  Estabrook 
&  Weeden,  Inc. 
Fred  S.  Moseley 

Tucker,  Anthony  &  R.L.  Day, 
Inc. 
Gerald  Segel 

*  Woodstock  Corporation 
Frank  B.  Condon 

Legal 

Gadsby  &  Hannah 
Jeffrey  P  Somers 

Goldstein  &  Manello 
Richard  J.  Snyder 

*Herrick  &  Smith 
Malcolm  D.  Perkins 

Nissenbaum  Law  Offices 
Gerald  L.  Nissenbaum 

Manufacturing 

Acushnet  Company 
John  T.  Ludes 

Bell  Manufacturing  Company 
Irving  W.  Bell 

Checon  Corporation 
Donald  E.  Conaway 

Dennison  Manufacturing 
Company 
Nelson  S.  Gifford 

Econocorp,  Inc. 
Richard  G.  Lee 

FLEXcon  Company,  Inc. 
Mark  R.  Ungerer 

GENERAL  ELECTRIC 
COMPANY 
John  F.  Welch,  Jr. 

GENERAL  ELECTRIC 
COMPANY/LYNN 
James  R  Krebs 

GILLETTE  COMPANY 
Colman  M.  Mockler,  Jr. 

Guzovsky  Electrical  Corporation 
Edward  Guzovsky 

Inland  Steel-Ryerson 
Foundation,  Inc. 
Robert  L.  Atkinson 

Kendall  Company 
J.  Dale  Sherratt 

L.E.  Mason  Company 
Harvey  B.  Berman 


COPLEY 
PLACE 

at  Copley  Square 
in  the  Back  Bay 


like 


«' 


Prelude. 

Copley  Place  is  where 
beautiful  evenings  begin. 
Here  you  can  shop  for 
every  fashion  need.  From 
elegant  occasions  to 
casual  gatherings  with 
friends.  In  The  Shopping 
Galleries  at  Copley  Place 
you  will  find  all  that's  new 
and  beautiful  from  this 
country  and  abroad. 

Nieman-Marcus  and 
100  exceptional  shops  and 
boutiques  await  you!  To  add 
to  your  pleasures  there  are 
9  cinemas,  13  restaurants 
and  the  new  Westin  and 
Marriott  hotels. 


:> 


National  Lumber  Company 
Louis  I.  Kaitz 

NEW  ENGLAND  BUSINESS 
SERVICE,  INC. 
Richard  H.  Rhoads 

Norton  Company 
Donald  R.  Melville 

"Packaging  Industries,  Inc. 
John  D.  Bambara 
Parker  Brothers 
Richard  E.  Stearns 

Plymouth  Rubber  Company,  Inc. 
Maurice  J.  Hamilburg 

Scully  Signal  Company 
Robert  G.  Scully 

Simplex  Time  Recorder 
Company 
Glenn  R.  Peterson 

Superior  Pet  Products,  Inc. 
Richard  J.  Phelps 

'Towle  Manufacturing  Company 
Leonard  Florence 

'Trina,  Inc. 
Thomas  L.  Easton 

Webster  Spring  Company,  Inc. 
A.M.  Levine 

Wellman,  Inc. 
Arthur  0.  Wellman,  Jr. 

Media 

BOSTON  GLOBE/ 


t'here 

iegin. 
or 


AFFILIATED  PUBLICATIONS 


Place 

lew 

;his 

and 
badd 

-eare 

rants 
id 


William  0.  Taylor 

Boston  Herald 

Patrick  J.  Purcell 
General  Cinema  Corporation 

Richard  A.  Smith 

WBZ-TV  4 

Thomas  L.  Goodgame 

WCIB-FM 

Lawrence  K.  Justice 

WCRB/CHARLES  RIVER 


BROADCASTING,  INC. 


Richard  L.  Kaye 
WCVB-TV  5 


S.  James  Coppersmith 

WNEV-TV  7 /New  England 
Television 
Seymour  L.  Yanoff 

Westinghouse  Broadcasting  & 
Cable,  Inc. 
Lawrence  P.  Fraiberg 

Musical  Instruments 


*  Baldwin  Piano  &  Organ 
Company 
R.S.  Harrison 

Avedis  Zildjian  Company 
Armand  Zildjian 

Printing/  Publishing 

*ADCO  Publishing  Company,  Inc. 
Samuel  Gorfinkle 
Bowne  of  Boston 
William  Gallant 

CAHNERS  PUBLISHING 
COMPANY,  INC. 


Norman  L.  Cahners 

CLARK-FRANKLIN- 
KINGSTON  PRESS 
Lawrence  Dress 

Customforms,  Inc. 
David  A.  Granoff 

*  Daniels  Printing  Company 

Lee  Daniels 
HOUGHTON  MIFFLIN 
COMPANY 

Marlowe  G.  Teig 

*  Label  Art,  Inc. 

J.  William'  Flynn 

McGraw  Hill,  Inc. 
Joseph  L.  Dionne 

Real  Estate/ Development 

Combined  Properties,  Inc. 
Stanton  L.  Black 

Corcoran  Mullins  Jennison,  Inc. 
Joseph  Corcoran 

Hilon  Development  Corporation 
Haim  Eliachar 

Northland  Investment 
Corporation 
Robert  A.  Danziger 

Stanmar,  Inc. 
Stanley  W.  Snider 

URBAN  INVESTMENT  & 
DEVELOPMENT  COMPANY/ 
COPLEY  PLACE 
R.K.  Umscheid 

Retailing 

WM.  FILENE'S  &  SONS 
COMPANY 
Michael  J.  Babcock 

Hills  Department  Stores 
Stephen  A.  Goldberger 

Jordan  Marsh  Company 
Elliot  Stone 
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Kay  Bee  Toy  &  Hobby  Shops, 
Inc. 
Howard  Kaufman 

Marshall's,  Inc. 
Frank  H.  Brenton 

*Saks  Fifth  Avenue 
Robert  J.  Hoffman 
Stuart's  Department  Stores,  Inc. 
Paul  Cammarano 

*Zayre  Corporation 
Maurice  Segall 

Science/ Medical 

*Charles  River  Breeding 
Laboratories,  Inc. 

Henry  L.  Foster 
Damon  Corporation 

David  I.  Kosowsky 

Hospital  Corporation  of  America 
HCA  Foundation 
Donald  E.  Strange 

Shoes 

*Jones  &  Vining,  Inc. 
Sven  Vaule,  Jr. 

*  Mercury  International  Trading 
Corporation 

Irving  Wiseman 
MORSE  SHOE,  INC. 
Kenneth  C.  Cummins 

THE  SPENCER  COMPANIES, 
INC. 
C.  Charles  Marran 

STRIDE  RITE  CORPORATION 

Arnold  S.  Hiatt 

Software /  Information  Services 

Henco  Software,  Inc. 
Henry  Cochran 

Interactive  Data  Corporation 
Carl  G.  Wolf 

Travel/  Transportation 

*  Heritage  Travel 

Donald  Sohn 
*The  Trans-Lease  Group 
John  J.  McCarthy,  Jr. 

Utilities 

BOSTON  EDISON  COMPANY 
Thomas  J.  Galligan,  Jr. 

*  Eastern  Gas  &  Fuel  Associates 

William  J.  Pruyn 
NEW  ENGLAND  TELEPHONE 
Gerry  Freche 


CODINTHIA's 


Gallery  of  Needle  Arts 


HAND  PAINTED  CANVASSES 
CUSTOM  DESIGNS 
KNITTING  YARNS 

1160  BOYLSTON  STREET,  CHESNUT  HILL  MA  02167,  (617)  277-7111 
HOURS:  10:00  A.M.  TO  4:30  P.M.     MONDAY  THROUGH  SATURDAY 


The  perfect 
prelude. 

The  grand 
finale. 


JILDxperience  superb 
cuisine  amidst  lavish  surroundings 
that  have  been  recreated  from 
the  spirit  of  the  roaring  twenties 
in  all  their  elegant  glory.  Before 
or  after  the  symphony,  Cafe 
Rouge  is  a  dining  experi- 
ence that's  perfectly  grand. 


CAFE, 

FDU& 


at  the  Boston  Park  Plaza  Hotel  &  Towers 

On  Park  Plaza  at  Arlington  Street 

For  reservations  call  426-2000  Par'cing  Available 


St^otofpruT^stAuratt-' 


A  charming  19th  Century  Townhouse 
serving  superb  continental  cuisine 
in  contemporary  informal  elegance. 
Offering  lunch  and  dinner  with  a  variety 
of  fresh  seafood  specials  daily,  and  our 
after  theatre  cafe  menu  till  midnight. 

Sewing 

Lunch:  12:00-2:30  weekdays 

Dinner:  6:00-10:30  Sun.-Thurs. 

6:00-12:00  Fri.-Sat. 
Brunch:  1 1:00-3:00  Sat.  &  Sun. 

reservations:  266-3030 

99  St.  Botolph  Street 
behind  the  Colonnade  Hotel 
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The  following  Members  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts High  Technology  Council 
support  the  BSO  through  the  BSO 
Business  &  Professional  Leadership 
Program: 


Alpha  Industries,  Inc. 
George  S.  Kariotis 

ANALOG  DEVICES,  INC. 

Ray  Stata 
The  Analytic  Sciences 
Corporation 
Arthur  Gelb 
*Augat,  Inc. 

Roger  D.  Wellington 
Barry  Wright  Corporation 
Ralph  Z.  Sorenson 
*Bolt  Beranek  and  Newman  Inc. 
Stephen  Levy 
Computervision  Corporation 
Martin  Allen 
*Cullinet  Software,  Inc. 
John  J.  Cullinane 

DIGITAL  EQUIPMENT 
CORPORATION 
Kenneth  H.  Olsen 


DYNATECH  CORPORATION 

J.P  Barger 
EPSCO,  Inc. 

Wayne  P  Coffin 
Foxboro  Company 

Earle  W.  Pitt 
GCA  Corporation 

Milton  Greenberg 
GTE  ELECTRICAL 
PRODUCTS 

Dean  T.  Langford 
*GenRad  Foundation 

Lynn  Smoker 
*Haemonetics,  Inc. 

John  F.  White 
Honeywell  Information  Systems 

Warren  G.  Sprague 
Instron  Corporation 

Harold  Hindman 
♦Arthur  D.  Little,  Inc. 

John  F.  Magee 


M/A-COM,  INC. 

Vessarios  G.  Chigas 
Massachusetts  High  Technology 
Council,  Inc. 

Howard  P.  Foley 
Millipore  Corporation 

Dimitri  d'Arbeloff 
PRIME  COMPUTER,  INC. 

Joe  M.  Henson 
*  Printed  Circuit  Corporation 

Peter  Sarmanian 
SoiTech,  Inc. 

Justus  Lowe,  Jr. 
TERADYNE,  INC. 

Alexander  V.  d'Arbeloff 
Thermo  Electron  Corporation 

George  N.  Hatsopoulos 
Unitrode  Corporation 

George  M.  Berman 
WANG  LABORATORIES,  INC. 

An  Wang 


1984  is  our  75 th  Anniversary 


Ganteaume    &    McMullen ,    Inc. 


Architects  •  Engineers 


99  Chauncy   Street  at    Lafayette  Place,  Boston,  617«423«7450 
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SUBSCRIBE  NOW  TO  THE 
1984-85  SEASON! 


.■.■.■.■.  ■.■  ■"■  ■. '.'  ■.'  ■  >  '."■.'.■'.'.'.' 


BOSTON 
SYMPHONY 


Chamber 


AT  JORDAN 


"...  THE  HIGHEST  INTERNATIONAL  LEVEL  OF  CHAMBER 

MUSIC  PLAYING  . . ."  -™  boston  giok 

THREE  SUNDAY  AFTERNOONS  at  3PM 


GILBERT  KALISH, 


PIANIST 


SUNDAY    Mozart  Quintet  in  E-flat  for  piano  and  winds,  K.452 
DECEMBER  2     Schumann  'Mdrchenerzahlungen'  ('Fairy  Tales'), 
jqoa         Op.  132,  for  viola,  clarinet,  and  piano 

Dvorak  Quartet  in  E-flat  for  piano  and  strings,  Op.  87 

SUNDAY    Saint-Saens  Caprice  on  Danish  and  Russian  Airs,  Op.  79, 

FEBRUARY  I 7        f°r  P'ano  ancJ  winds 

jAoe     Leon  Kirchner  New  work  commissioned  by  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  for  its  centennial 
Schubert  Trio  No.  1  in  B-flat  for  piano,  violin,  and  cello,   D.898 


SUNDAY 

MARCH  31 

1985 


with  JAN  DEGAETANI,  MEZZO-SOPRANO 

OLIVER  KNUSSEN,  CONDUCTOR 
Robin  Holloway  Fantasy- Pieces,  Op.  16,  on  the  Heine  'Liederkreis' 

of  Robert  Schumann,  for  piano  and  twelve  instruments 
Schumann  'Liederkreis,'  Op. 24 
Schumann  Quintet  in  E-flat  for  piano  and  strings,  Op.  44 


NEW  SUBSCRIBER  FORM:  There  are  still  good  seats  available  for  the  1984/85  season.  You  may  become 
a  subscriber  by  indicating  your  choice  of  location  and  price  and  by  returning  this  form  with  a  check  pay- 
able to  Boston  Symphony  to:  New  Subscriber,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA  02115. 

SUBSCRIPTION  PRICES:  %?j*#s),  $23.50,  $17.00.  The  2  remaining  prices  listed 
are  for  both  orchestra  &  balcony.  For  further  information,  call  (617)  266-1492. 

TOTAL  $ 


LOCATION 


PRICE 


NO.  OF  TICKETS 


Name 


City 

Day  Phone 


Addr 


State 


Zip  Code 


Evening  Phone 
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Real  Estate  Management 

Brokerage  and  Consulting  Services 

Since  1898 


SAUNDERS  &  ASSOCIATES 

20  Park  Plaza  Boston  MA  •  02116 
(617)426-0720 


Rental  apartments 

for  people  who'd 

rather  near  French  horns 

than  Car  hornS*    Enjoy  easy  living  within 

easy  reach  of  Symphony  Hall. 

New  in-town  apartments 

ith  doorman,  harbor 

views,  all  luxuries, 

health 

club. 

land  2 

rooms  and 

penthouse  duplex 

apartments. 

THE  DEVONSHIRE v 


^w,.  One  Devonshire  Place.  (Between  Washington 

I  =T      and  Devonshire  Streets,  off  State  Street)  Boston. 

Renting  Office  Open  7  Days.  Tel:  (617)  720-3410. 

Park  tree  in  our  indoor  garage  while  inspecting  models. 


Special  pre-theatre  dinner  available 


UattrSji 


Continental  Cuisine 

on  the  Charles 

10  Emerson  Place     Boston 


Coming  Concerts  .  .  . 


742-5480 


Thursday  'A' — Wednesday,  21  November,  8-10 
Friday  4B'— 23  November,  2-4 
Saturday  'B'— 24  November,  8-10 
Tuesday  'B'— 27  November,  8-10 

SEIJI  OZAWA  conducting 
Haydn  Symphony  No.  7,  Noon 

Takemitsu  Concerto  for  Guitar  and 

Orchestra 
(U.S.  premiere) 

MANUEL  BARRUECO,  guitar 

Tchaikovsky  Symphony  No.  2, 

Little  Russian 

Wednesday,  28  November  at  7:30 

Open  Rehearsal 
Marc  Mandel  will  discuss  the  program 

at  6:45  in  the  Cohen  Annex. 
Thursday  'C— 29  November,  8-9:40 
Friday  'A'— 30  November,  2-3:40 
Saturday  'A' — 1  December,  8-9:40 

SEIJI  OZAWA  conducting 

Mahler  Symphony  No.  9 

Wednesday,  5  December  at  7:30 

Open  Rehearsal 
Steven  Ledbetter  will  discuss  the  program 

at  6:45  in  the  Cohen  Annex. 
Thursday  'A' — 6  December,  8-9:30 
Friday  'B' — 7  December,  2-3:30 
Saturday  'B'— 8  December,  8-9:30 
Tuesday  'C — 11  December,  8-9:30 
SEIJI  OZAWA  conducting 
Honegger  Jeanne  d'Arc  au  biicher 

MARTHE  KELLER  (Jeanne) 
GEORGES  WILSON  (Frere  Dominique) 
MARY  BURGESS,  soprano  (The  Virgin) 
MARY  SHEARER,  soprano  (Marguerite) 
JOCELYN  TAILLON,  mezzo-soprano 

(Catherine) 
JOHN  GILMORE,  tenor 
TERRY  COOK,  bass 
TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS, 

JOHN  OLIVER,  conducting 
BOSTON  BOY  CHOIR, 

THEODORE  MARIER,  director 
YOUTH  PRO  MUSICA, 

ROBERTA  HUMEZ,  director 

Programs  subject  to  change. 
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Jaeger  salutes 

the  Boston 

Symphony 

Orchestra 


IECiER 


LONDON 


Jaeger  International  Shop 

The  Mall  at  Chestnut  Hill 

Newton,  MA 

(617)527-1785 

Jaeger  International  Shop 

Copley  Place 

Boston,  MA 

(617)437-1163 


jvmf 
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INK 


MORE  MUSIC 
FOR  YOUR  MONEY. 


even 
atl| 
ore\ 
phor 


BARNES 
&NOBLE 


Whether  you're  looking  for  an  opera  or  an 
oratorio,  a  ballet  or  a  baroque  trumpet  fanfare, 
you're  sure  to  find  what  you  want  at  the 
Classical  Record  Center  at  Barnes  &  Noble. 

When  it  comes  to  classical  music,  you  always 
get  more  for  your  money  at  Barnes  &  Noble. 

Classical  Record  Center 

at  Barnes  &  Noble 

395  Washington  Street 
(at  Downtown  Crossing) 

Mon.-Fri.,  9:30-6:30 

Sat.,  9:30-6:00 

Sun.,  12:00-6:00 
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Symphony  Hall  Information  .  .  . 


FOR  SYMPHONY  HALL  CONCERT  AND 
TICKET  INFORMATION,  call  (617)  266-1492. 
For  Boston  Symphony  concert  program  informa- 
tion, call  "C-O-N-C-E-R-T." 

THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  performs  ten 
months  a  year,  in  Symphony  Hall  and  at  Tangle  - 
wood.  For  information  about  any  of  the  orches- 
tra's activities,  please  call  Symphony  Hall,  or 
write  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Sym- 
phony Hall,  Boston,  MA  02115. 

THE  EUNICE  S.  AND  JULIAN  COHEN 

ANNEX,  adjacent  to  Symphony  Hall  on  Hunt- 
ington Avenue,  may  be  entered  by  the  Symphony 
Hall  West  Entrance  on  Huntington  Avenue. 

FOR  SYMPHONY  HALL  RENTAL  INFORMA- 
TION, call  (617)  266-1492,  or  write  the  Func- 
tion Manager,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA 
02115. 

THE  BOX  OFFICE  is  open  from  10  a.m.  until  6 
p.m.  Monday  through  Saturday;  on  concert  eve- 
nings, it  remains  open  through  intermission  for 
BSO  events  or  just  past  starting-time  for  other 
events.  In  addition,  the  box  office  opens  Sunday 
at  1  p.m.  when  there  is  a  concert  that  afternoon 
or  evening.  Single  tickets  for  all  Boston  Sym- 
phony concerts  go  on  sale  twenty-eight  days 
before  a  given  concert  once  a  series  has  begun, 
and  phone  reservations  will  be  accepted.  For 
outside  events  at  Symphony  Hall,  tickets  will  be 
available  three  weeks  before  the  concert.  No 
phone  orders  will  be  accepted  for  these  events. 

TICKET  RESALE:  If  for  some  reason  you  are 
unable  to  attend  a  Boston  Symphony  concert  for 
which  you  hold  a  ticket,  you  may  make  your 
ticket  available  for  resale  by  calling  the  switch- 
board. This  helps  bring  needed  revenue  to  the 
orchestra  and  makes  your  seat  available  to  some- 
one who  wants  to  attend  the  concert.  A  mailed 
receipt  will  acknowledge  your  tax-deductible 
contribution. 

RUSH  SEATS:  There  are  a  limited  number  of 
Rush  Tickets  available  for  the  Friday-afternoon 
and  Saturday- evening  Boston  Symphony  con- 
certs (subscription  concerts  only).  The  continued 
low  price  of  the  Saturday  tickets  is  assured 
through  the  generosity  of  two  anonymous 
donors.  The  Rush  Tickets  are  sold  at  $5.00 


each,  one  to  a  customer,  at  the  Symphony  Hall- 
West  Entrance  on  Fridays  beginning  9  a.m.  and 
Saturdays  beginning  5  p.m. 

LATECOMERS  will  be  seated  by  the  ushers  dur- 
ing the  first  convenient  pause  in  the  program. 
Those  who  wish  to  leave  before  the  end  of  the 
concert  are  asked  to  do  so  between  program 
pieces  in  order  not  to  disturb  other  patrons. 

SMOKING  IS  NOT  PERMITTED  in  any  part  of 
the  Symphony  Hall  auditorium  or  in  the  sur- 
rounding corridors.  It  is  permitted  only  in  the 
Cabot-Cahners  and  Hatch  rooms,  and  in  the 
main  lobby  on  Massachusetts  Avenue. 

CAMERA  AND  RECORDING  EQUIPMENT 

may  not  be  brought  into  Symphony  Hall  during 
concerts. 

FIRST  AID  FACILITIES  for  both  men  and 
women  are  available  in  the  Cohen  Annex  near 
the  Symphony  Hall  West  Entrance  on  Hunt- 
ington Avenue.  On- call  physicians  attending  con- 
certs should  leave  their  names  and  seat  locations 
at  the  switchboard  near  the  Massachusetts  Ave- 
nue entrance. 

WHEELCHAIR  ACCESS  to  Symphony  Hall  is 
available  at  the  West  Entrance  to  the  Cohen 
Annex. 

AN  ELEVATOR  is  located  outside  the  Hatch  and 
Cabot-Cahners  rooms  on  the  Massachusetts  Ave- 
nue side  of  the  building. 


A  Boston  Tradition 

41  UNION  STREET  227-2750 
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LADIES'  ROOMS  are  located  on  the  orchestra 
level,  audience-left,  at  the  stage  end  of  the  hall, 
and  on  the  first-balcony  level,  audience-right, 
outside  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room  near  the 
elevator. 

MEN'S  ROOMS  are  located  on  the  orchestra 
level,  audience-right,  outside  the  Hatch  Room 
near  the  elevator,  and  on  the  first-balcony  level, 
audience-left,  outside  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room 
near  the  coatroom. 

COATROOMS  are  located  on  the  orchestra  and 
first-balcony  levels,  audience-left,  outside  the 
Hatch  and  Cabot-Cahners  rooms.  The  BSO  is  not 
responsible  for  personal  apparel  or  other  prop- 
erty of  patrons. 

LOUNGES  AND  BAR  SERVICE:  There  are  two 
lounges  in  Symphony  Hall.  The  Hatch  Room  on 
the  orchestra  level  and  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room 
on  the  first-balcony  level  serve  drinks  starting 
one  hour  before  each  performance.  For  the  Fri- 
day-afternoon concerts,  both  rooms  open  at 
12:15,  with  sandwiches  available  until  concert 
time. 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  BROADCASTS:  Con- 
certs of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  are 
heard  by  delayed  broadcast  in  many  parts  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  as  well  as  interna- 
tionally, through  the  Boston  Symphony  Tran- 
scription Trust.  In  addition,  Friday-afternoon 


concerts  are  broadcast  live  by  the  following  FM 
stations:  WGBH  (Boston  89.7),  WFCR  (Amher] 
88.5),  and  WAMC  (Albany  90.3);  in  Maine  by 
WMED  (Calais  89.7),  WMEA  (Portland  90.1), 
WMEH  (Bangor  90.9),  WMEW  (Waterville 
91.3),  and  WMEM  (Presque  Isle  106.1);  and  inl 
Connecticut  by  WMNR  (Monroe  88.1),  WNPIl] 
(Norwich  89.1),  WPKT  (Hartford  90.5),  and 
WSLX  (New  Canaan  91.9).  Live  Saturday- 
evening  broadcasts  are  carried  by  WGBH  and 
WCRB  (Boston  102.5).  If  Boston  Symphony 
concerts  are  not  heard  regularly  in  your  home 
area  and  you  would  like  them  to  be,  please  call 
WCRB  Productions  at  (617)  893-7080.  WCRE| 
will  be  glad  to  work  with  you  and  try  to  get  the 
BSO  on  the  air  in  your  area. 

BSO  FRIENDS:  The  Friends  are  annual  donors 
to  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  Friends 
receive  BSO,  the  orchestra's  newsletter,  as  well 
as  priority  ticket  information  and  other  benefits 
depending  on  their  level  of  giving.  For  informa- 
tion, please  call  the  Development  Office  at  Sym-I 
phony  Hall  weekdays  between  9  and  5.  If  you 
are  already  a  Friend  and  you  have  changed  you: 
address,  please  send  your  new  address  with  you ! 
newsletter  label  to  the  Development  Office, 
Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA  02115.  Including 
the  mailing  label  will  assure  a  quick  and  accural 
change  of  address  in  our  files. 


A     Southeast     Asian      Ipeat 


T^MANDALAY 

BURMESE  RESTAURANT 


•Celebrates    lenth   Year* 

329  Huntington  Avenue,  Boston.  247-2111 

Two  Blocks  West  of  Symphony  Hall  -  Reservations  Suggested 
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REMY  MARTIN  COGNAC 


EXCLUSIVELY  FINE  CHAMPAGNE  COGNAC. 

Imported  ByRemy  Martin  Amerique.  Inc..  NY,  N.Y  80  Proof 


Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 
One  Hundred  and  Fourth  Season,  1984-85 
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The  impeccably  made  salad  is  of  equal 
importance  to  me  as  the  impeccably  made  bed. 


COPLEY  PLAZ 

The  Grande  Dame  of  Boston. 


Operated  by  Hotels  of  Distinction,  Inc.,  Copley  Square,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02116. 
Reservations:  toll  free,  800-225-7654,  or  your  agent. 
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WE  HELPED  ED  MILLER 

GET  BY  OM  $125,000. 

LAST  YEAR. 


Most  people  assume  that  success 
automatically  brings  with  it  a  sub- 
stantially brighter  ••  and  easier  •• 
financial  picture.  Yet  when  they  reach 
a  comfortable  income  level,  too  many 
find  themselves  wondering  where  it 
all  goes. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  common 
reasons  people  come  to  The  a 

Cambridge  Group  for  financial 
planning.  Because  success 
depends  as  much  on  preserving 
and  investing  your  money  as 
on  earning  it. 

At  The  Cambridge  Group, 
our  job  is  to  help  you  focus 
on  your  goals.Then  help 
you  achieve  them.  All  of 
them.  We  can  help  with 
business  management. 
Investment  objectives. 
Retirement  plans 
Educational  needs.  Estate 
planning.  And  any  other  special 
objectives  you  might  have,  business 
or  personal. 

All  while  keeping  your  taxes  at 
their  lowest  legitimate  level. 

To  achieve  this,  we  develop  an 
overall,  comprehensive  financial  plan. 
Our  specialists  optimize  your  posi- 
tion in  each  area  giving  you  a  balanced 
financial  picture.  Not  a  plan  skewed 
toward  the  stock  market  by  a  broker. 
Or  toward  life  insurance  by  an  agent. 
But  a  truly  objective  perspective. 


It's  only  through  careful  planning 
that  someone  like  Ed  Miller  can  feel 
comfortable  with  his  income.  Knowing 
that  his  money  is  working  as  hard  for 
him  as  he  worked  for  his  money. 

If  you'd  like  a  closer  look  at  what 
financial  planning  can  do  for  you, 
we'd  be  happy  to  arrange  a  private 
consultation  at  no  cost  or  obligation 
to  you.  Just  call  Charlie  Gerrior  at 
(617)965-7480. 


The^ 
Cambridge 

Group 


YOU  SET  THE  GOALS  WE  HELP  YOU  REACH  THEM 


BSO 


Boston  Symphony 
Chamber  Players  at 
Jordan  Hall 

The  Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Players  begin 
their  1984-85  subscription  series  at  Jordan  Hall 
on  Sunday  afternoon,  2  December  at  3  p.m.  with 
a  program  of  Mozart,  Schumann,  and  Dvorak: 
Mozart's  Quintet  in  E-flat  for  piano  and  winds, 
K.452,  Schumann's  M'archenerz'ahlungen 
("Fairy  Tales")  for  viola,  clarinet,  and  piano,  and 
the  Dvorak  Quartet  in  E-flat  for  piano  and 
strings.  Gilbert  Kalish  is  the  pianist  for  this  pro- 
gram. Subscriptions  to  the  three-concert  series 
are  still  available;  call  the  Symphony  Hall  Sub- 
scription Office  at  266-1492  for  subscription  or 
single  ticket  information. 

The  Chamber  Players  began  their  1984-85 
season  with  a  four-concert  tour  of  college  cam- 
puses in  North  Carolina,  Tennessee,  and  Pennsyl- 
vania; repertory  included  music  by  Mozart, 
Janacek,  Dvorak,  Poulenc,  and  Beethoven. 


BSO  Guests  on  WGBH-FM 

BSO  Youth  Concerts  Director  and  Pops  Associate 
Conductor  Harry  Ellis  Dickson  is  the  featured 
intermission  guest  with  Ron  Delia  Chiesa  on 
23  and  24  November  during  WGBH-FM-89.7's 
live  BSO  broadcasts.  Guitarist  Manuel  Barrueco, 
who  will  give  the  first  American  performances  of 

Toru  Takemitsu's  To  the  Edge  of  Dream 

with  Seiji  Ozawa  and  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra,  will  be  Robert  J.  Lurtsema's  guest  on 
Morning  Pro  Musica  on  Monday  morning, 
26  November  at  11  a.m. 


Attention  Subscribers! 

Actress  Marthe  Keller  will  take  the  role  of  Joan 
of  Arc  in  Arthur  Honegger's  Jeanne  a" Arc  au 
bucher  next  month  at  Symphony  Hall  and  in 
Carnegie  Hall.  Meryl  Streep,  who  was  originally 
scheduled  to  perform,  had  to  cancel  her  appear- 
ances because  of  her  filming  schedule  abroad  for 
the  movie  "Plenty." 


BSO  Gift  Shop 

The  BSO  "Holiday"  Gift  Shop  is  now  open  at  two 
locations  in  Symphony  Hall:  in  the  Massachu- 
setts Avenue  corridor  at  the  stage  end  of  the  hall, 
and  in  the  Huntington  Avenue  lobby  near  the 
entrance  to  the  Cohen  Annex.  The  shop  will  be 
open  through  22  December,  for  one  hour  before 
each  concert  and  during  intermission  on  Thurs- 
day, Saturday,  and  Tuesday  evenings,  and  on 
Fridays  one  hour  before  the  concert,  during 
intermission,  and  for  one  half-hour  afterwards. 
The  shop  offers  a  wide  selection  of  new  and 
popular  BSO  gift  items,  including  the  latest 
releases  on  record  and  cassette  by  the  Boston 
Symphony  and  the  Boston  Pops.  New  items 
include  a  high-flying  BSO  kite,  fashion  suspen- 
ders with  a  piano  motif,  and  a  "Tea  and  Sym- 
phony" tea  cozy. 

The  now  famous  Symphony  Mint  and  Bark — 
made  especially  for  the  BSO  by  Harbor  Sweets  of 
Marblehead,  and  the  inspiration  for  similar 
offerings  by  other  orchestras  throughout  the 
country — will  be  available  again  this  year.  So, 
too,  will  be  "The  Orchestra  Book,"  the  Boston 
Symphony  Cookbook,  and  the  Symphony  Tin 
(empty  or  with  mints).  The  Symphony  Mint 
Counter  is  located  on  the  main  floor  in  the 
Massachusetts  Avenue  corridor. 

Plan  to  visit  the  Holiday  Gift  Shop  and  the 
Symphony  Mint  Counter.  Take  advantage  of 
these  great  gift  ideas  for  friends  and  yourself  .  .  . 
and  benefit  the  BSO. 


BSO  Members  in  Concert 

"The  Classic  Trio" — violinist  Emanuel  Borok, 
cellist  Martha  Babcock,  and  pianist  Luise 
Vosgerchian— perform  music  of  Debussy, 
Franck,  Brahms,  and  Dvorak  at  the  First  Baptist 
Church  in  Needham  (Warren  Street  at  Great 
Plain  Avenue)  on  Sunday,  25  November  at  7:30 
p.m.  Sponsor  tickets  are  $5,  student  tickets  are 
$3.  For  further  information,  call  the  Needham 
Concert  Society  at  444-6080. 

BSO  members  who  are  graduates  of  the  Curtis 
Institute  of  Music  in  Philadelphia — violinists 
Sheila  Fiekowsky  and  Nancy  Bracken,  principal 
violist  Burton  Fine,  cellist  Robert  Ripley,  and 
bassoonist  Matthew  Ruggiero — and  harpist 
Susan  Miron  perform  a  chamber  music  program 
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1984  is  our  75 tn  Anniversary 


Ganteaume    &    McMullen,    Inc 


Architects  •  Engineers 


99  Chauncy   Street  at    Lafayette  Place,  Boston,  617«423»7450 


We  sent  Ben  Franklin 
packing. 

Oefore  he  shipped  off  to, 
France,  Ben  Franklin  came 
to  us  for  his  luggage.  Never 
one  to  be  penny-wise  and 
pound-foolish,  Ben 
knew  the  value  of  fine  materials 
and  workmanship.  That's  why 
you  should  come  to  us  today. 
For  luggage,  handbags,  attaches, 
desk  accessories,  and  gifts. 

We  made  a  case  for  Ben. 
Think  what  we  can  do  for  you. 

The  London  Harness 
Company 

Boston,  60  Franklin  Street 

Wellesley,  51  Central  Street 

Peabody,  Northshore  Shopping  Center 

Falmouth,  172  Main  Street 

Hyannis,  Cape  Cod  Mall 


including  music  of  Debussy  and  Beethoven  at 
St.  Michael's  Church  in  Marblehead  on  Sunday, 
25  November  at  7:30  p.m.  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Curtis  Institute.  Tickets  are  $7;  for  further  infor- 
mation, call  1-631-0657. 

Max  Hobart  leads  the  Civic  Symphony 
Orchestra  in  music  of  Handel,  Debussy's  La 
Mer,  Schumann's  Concertst'uck  for  four  horns 
and  orchestra,  and  Ravel's  Alborada  del  gra- 
cioso  at  Jordan  Hall  on  Sunday,  2  December  at 
8:00  p.m.  Featured  in  the  Schumann  are  BSO 
horn  players  Charles  Kavalovski,  Daniel  Katzen, 
Jay  Wadenpfuhl,  and  Richard  Mackey.  For  tick- 
et information,  call  the  Jordan  Hall  box  office  at 
536-2412. 

The  Mystic  Valley  Orchestra  under  the 
direction  of  Ronald  Feldman  performs  J.S. 
Bach's  E  major  violin  concerto  with  its  con- 
certmaster,  BSO  violinist  Jennie  Shames,  on  a 
program  with  Stravinsky's  UHistoire  du  soldat 
and  the  Brahms  Serenade  No.  1  in  A.  There  will 
be  two  performances:  Friday,  7  December  at 


8  p.m.  at  the  First  Parish  of  Watertown, 

35  Church  Street  in  Watertown;  and  Sunday, 

9  December  at  8  p.m.  at  the  Longy  School  of 
Music,  1  Follen  Street,  Cambridge.  Tickets  are 
$6  general  admission,  $4  students,  seniors,  and 
special  needs.  For  further  information,  call 
924-4939. 

The  Brattle  String  Quartet — BSO  members 
Jerome  Rosen,  Aza  Raykhtsaum,  Mark  Ludwig, 
and  Sato  Knudsen — perform  music  of  Mozart 
and  Stravinsky  at  the  Brattle  Theatre,  40  Brattle 
Street  in  Cambridge  on  Sunday,  9  December  at 
2:30  p.m.  Admission  is  $7.50.  For  further  infor- 
mation, call  876-4226. 

With  Thanks 

We  wish  to  give  special  thanks  to  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Arts  and  the  Massachusetts 
Council  on  the  Arts  and  Humanities  for  their 
continued  support  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra. 


Ellen  Fiedler 

3  March  1914—25  October  1984 


Ellen  Bottomley  Fiedler,  wife  of  the  late  Boston 
Pops  conductor  Arthur  Fiedler,  died  last  month 
after  a  long  illness  at  age  70.  A  pupil  of  contralto 
Jeska  Schwartz,  Mrs.  Fiedler  was  known  for  her 
dramatic  abilities  and  performed  in  plays  staged 
by  several  Boston  drama  clubs,  including  the 
Footlight  Club,  the  Vincent  Club,  and  the  Junior 


League  Players.  She  was  narrator  on  numerous 
occasions  for  performances  of  Aaron  Copland's 
Lincoln  Portrait  under  the  direction  of  her  hus- 
band, including  a  1968  performance  on  tour  with 
the  New  Zealand  Symphony  Orchestra.  In  1979, 
a  week  before  Arthur  Fiedler's  death,  she  was 
narrator  for  a  July  Fourth  performance  of  the 
Lincoln  Portrait  given  by  the  Boston  Pops 
Esplanade  Orchestra  on  the  Charles  River 
Esplanade  under  Harry  Ellis  Dickson;  Mr. 
Fiedler,  too  ill  to  conduct,  listened  on  the  radio. 
At  the  time  of  Mr.  Fiedler's  death,  the  two  had 
been  married  for  thirty-seven  years.  Ellen  Fiedler 
always  claimed  to  have  fallen  in  love  with  Arthur 
Fiedler  when  she  was  seven  and  was  introduced 
to  him  following  a  music  lesson  he  was  giving  at 
the  home  of  a  friend  on  Beacon  Hill.  They  met 
for  the  second  time  just  before  her  debutante 
year,  when  she  played  a  Spanish  lady  in  a  charity 
pageant  in  Symphony  Hall,  and  they  married 
eleven  years  later,  in  January  1942.  Mrs. 
Fiedler's  presence  was  a  special  one — gracious, 
cheerful,  and  involved — and  she  will  be  remem- 
bered with  fondness. 


Seiji  Ozawa 


The  1984-85  season  is  Seiji  Ozawa's  twelfth 
as  music  director  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra.  In  the  fall  of  1973  he  became  the 
orchestra's  thirteenth  music  director  since  it 
was  founded  in  1881. 

Born  in  1935  in  Shenyang,  China,  to 
Japanese  parents,  Mr.  Ozawa  studied  both 
Western  and  Oriental  music  as  a  child  and 
later  graduated  from  Tokyo's  Toho  School  of 
Music  with  first  prizes  in  composition  and  con- 
ducting. In  the  fall  of  1959  he  won  first  prize 
at  the  International  Competition  of  Orchestra 
Conductors,  Besancon,  France.  Charles 
Munch,  then  music  director  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  and  a  judge  at  the  competition, 
invited  him  to  Tanglewood,  where  in  1960  he 
won  the  Koussevitzky  Prize  for  outstanding 
student  conductor,  the  highest  honor  awarded 
by  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  (now  the 
Tanglewood  Music  Center). 

While  working  with  Herbert  von  Karajan  in 
West  Berlin,  Mr.  Ozawa  came  to  the  attention 
of  Leonard  Bernstein,  whom  he  accompanied 
on  the  New  York  Philharmonic's  spring  1961 


Japan  tour,  and  he  was  made  an  assistant 
conductor  of  that  orchestra  for  the  1961-62 
season.  His  first  professional  concert 
appearance  in  North  America  came  in  Janu- 
ary 1962  with  the  San  Francisco  Symphony 
Orchestra.  He  was  music  director  of  the 
Chicago  Symphony's  Ravinia  Festival  for  five 
summers  beginning  in  1964,  and  music 
director  for  four  seasons  of  the  Toronto  Sym- 
phony Orchestra,  a  post  he  relinquished  at  the 
end  of  the  1968-69  season. 

Seiji  Ozawa  first  conducted  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony in  Symphony  Hall  in  January  1968;  he 
had  previously  appeared  with  the  orchestra  for 
four  summers  at  Tanglewood,  where  he 
became  an  artistic  director  in  1970.  In 
December  1970  he  began  his  inaugural  season 
as  conductor  and  music  director  of  the  San 
Francisco  Symphony  Orchestra.  The  music 
directorship  of  the  Boston  Symphony  followed 
in  1973,  and  Mr.  Ozawa  resigned  his  San 
Francisco  position  in  the  spring  of  1976,  serv- 
ing as  music  advisor  there  for  the  1976-77 
season. 
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As  music  director  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra,  Mr.  Ozawa  has  strengthened  the 
orchestra's  reputation  internationally  as  well 
as  at  home,  beginning  with  concerts  on  the 
BSO's  1976  European  tour  and,  in  March 
1978,  on  a  nine-city  tour  of  Japan.  At  the 
invitation  of  the  Chinese  government,  Mr. 
Ozawa  then  spent  a  week  working  with  the 
Peking  Central  Philharmonic  Orchestra;  a 
year  later,  in  March  1979,  he  returned  to 
China  with  the  entire  Boston  Symphony  for 
a  significant  musical  and  cultural  exchange 
entailing  coaching,  study,  and  discussion  ses- 
sions with  Chinese  musicians,  as  well  as  con- 
cert performances.  Also  in  1979,  Mr.  Ozawa 
led  the  orchestra  on  its  first  tour  devoted 
exclusively  to  appearances  at  the  major  music 
festivals  of  Europe.  Seiji  Ozawa  and  the  Boston 
Symphony  celebrated  the  orchestra's  one- 
hundredth  birthday  with  a  fourteen-city  Amer- 
ican tour  in  March  1981  and  an  international 
tour  to  Japan,  France,  Germany,  Austria,  and 
England  in  October/ November  that  same 
year.  Most  recently,  in  August/September 
1984,  Mr.  Ozawa  led  the  orchestra  in  a  two- 
and-one-half-week,  eleven-concert  tour  which 
included  appearances  at  the  music  festivals  of 
Edinburgh,  London,  Salzburg,  Lucerne,  and 
Berlin,  as  well  as  performances  in  Munich, 
Hamburg,  and  Amsterdam. 

Mr.  Ozawa  pursues  an  active  international 
career.  He  appears  regularly  with  the  Berlin 
Philharmonic,  the  Orchestre  de  Paris,  the 
French  National  Radio  Orchestra,  the  Vienna 
Philharmonic,  the  Philharmonia  of  London, 
and  the  New  Japan  Philharmonic.  His  operatic 
credits  include  Salzburg,  London's  Royal 
Opera  at  Covent  Garden,  La  Scala  in  Milan, 
and  the  Paris  Opera,  where  he  conducted  the 
world  premiere  of  Olivier  Messiaen's  opera 
St.  Francis  of  Assist  in  November  1983. 
Messiaen's  opera  was  subsequently  awarded 


the  Grand  Prix  de  la  Critique  1984  in  the 
category  of  French  world  premieres. 

Mr.  Ozawa  has  won  an  Emmy  for  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's  "Evening  at 
Symphony"  television  series.  His  award- 
winning  recordings  include  Berlioz's  Romeo  et 
Juliette,  Schoenberg's  Gurrelieder,  and  the 
Berg  and  Stravinsky  violin  concertos  with 
Itzhak  Perlman.  Other  recordings  with  the 
orchestra  include,  for  Philips,  Richard 
Strauss's  Also  sprach  Zarathustra  and  Ein 
Heldenleben,  Stravinsky's  he  Sacre  du 
printemps,  Hoist's  The  Planets,  and  Mahler's 
Symphony  No.  8,  the  Symphony  of  a  Thou- 
sand. For  CBS,  he  has  recorded  music  of 
Ravel,  Berlioz,  and  Debussy  with  mezzo- 
soprano  Frederica  von  Stade  and  the  Men- 
delssohn Violin  Concerto  with  Isaac  Stern;  in 
addition,  he  has  recorded  the  Schoenberg/ 
Monn  Cello  Concerto  and  Strauss's  Don  Qui- 
xote with  cellist  Yo-Yo  Ma  for  future  release. 
For  Telarc,  he  has  recorded  the  complete 
cycle  of  Beethoven  piano  concertos  and  the 
Choral  Fantasy  with  Rudolf  Serkin.  Mr.  Ozawa 
and  the  orchestra  have  recorded  five  of  the 
works  commissioned  by  the  BSO  for  its  cen- 
tennial: Roger  Sessions's  Pulitzer  Prize- 
winning  Concerto  for  Orchestra  and  Andrzej 
Panufnik's  Sinfonia  Votiva  are  available  on 
Hyperion;  Peter  Lieberson's  Piano  Concerto 
with  soloist  Peter  Serkin,  John  Harbison's 
Symphony  No.  1,  and  Oily  Wilson's  Sinfonia 
have  been  taped  for  New  World  records.  For 
Angel/EMI,  he  and  the  orchestra  have 
recorded  Stravinsky's  Firebird  and,  with  so- 
loist Itzhak  Perlman,  the  violin  concertos  of 
Earl  Kim  and  Robert  Starer.  Mr.  Ozawa  holds 
honorary  Doctor  of  Music  degrees  from  the 
University  of  Massachusetts,  the  New  England 
Conservatory  of  Music,  and  Wheaton  College 
in  Norton,  Massachusetts. 
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Music  Directorship  endowed  by 
John  Moors  Cabot 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY 

ORCHESTRA 

1984/85 

First  Violins 

Malcolm  Lowe 

Concertmaster 
Charles  Munch  chair 

Emanuel  Borok 

Assistant  Concertmaster 
Helen  Horner  Mclnlyre  chair 

Max  Hobart 

Robert  L.  Real,  and 

Enid  and  Rruce  A.  Real  chair 

Cecylia  Arzewski 

Edward  and  Rertha  C.  Rose  chair 
Bo  Youp  Hwang 
John  and  Dorothy  Wilson  chair 

Max  Winder 
Harry  Dickson 

Forrest  Foster  Collier  chair 

Gottfried  Wilfinger 
Fredy  Ostrovsky 
Leo  Panasevich 

Carolyn  and  George  Rowland  chair 

Sheldon  Rotenberg 

Muriel  C.  Kasdon  and 
Marjorie  C.  Paley  chair 

Alfred  Schneider 
Raymond  Sird 
Ikuko  Mizuno 
Amnon  Levy 

Second  Violins 

Marylou  Speaker  Churchill 

Fahnestock  chair 

Vyacheslav  Uritsky 

Charlotte  and  Irving  W.  Rabb  chair 

Ronald  Knudsen 
Joseph  McGauley 
Leonard  Moss 
Laszlo  Nagy 

*  Michael  Vitale 

*  Harvey  Seigel 

*  Jerome  Rosen 

*  Sheila  Fiekowsky 

*  Gerald  Elias 

*  Ronan  Lefkowitz 

*  Nancy  Bracken 

*  Joel  Smirnoff 

*  Jennie  Shames 

*  Nisanne  Lowe 

*  Aza  Raykhtsaum 

*  Nancy  Mathis  DiNovo 

*  Participating  in  a  system  of  rotated 
seating  within  each  string  section. 


Violas 

Burton  Fine 

Charles  S.  Dana  chair 

Patricia  McCarty 

Anne  Stoneman  chair 

Ronald  Wilkison 
Robert  Barnes 
Jerome  Lipson 
Bernard  Kadinoff 
Joseph  Pietropaolo 
Michael  Zaretsky 
Marc  Jeanneret 
Betty  Benthin 

*  Lila  Brown 

*  Mark  Ludwig 

Cellos 

Jules  Eskin 

Philip  R.  Allen  chair 

Martha  Babcock 

Vernon  and  Marion  Alden  chair 

Mischa  Nieland 

Esther  S.  and  Joseph  M.  Shapiro  chaii 
Jerome  Patterson 

*  Robert  Ripley 
Luis  Leguia 
Carol  Procter 
Ronald  Feldman 

*  Joel  Moerschel 

*  Jonathan  Miller 

*  Sato  Knudsen 

Basses 

Edwin  Barker 

Harold  D.  Hodgkinson  chair 

Lawrence  Wolfe 

Maria  Stata  chair 

Joseph  Hearne 
Bela  Wurtzler 
Leslie  Martin 
John  Salkowski 
John  Barwicki 

*  Robert  Olson 

*  James  Orleans 

Flutes 

Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer 

Walter  Piston  chair 

Fenwick  Smith 

Myra  and  Robert  Kraft  chair 

Leone  Buyse 

Piccolo 

Lois  Schaefer 

Evelyn  and  C.  Charles  Marran  chair 

Oboes 

Ralph  Gomberg 
Mildred  R.  Remis  chair 

Wayne  Rapier 

Alfred  Genovese 

English  Horn 

Laurence  Thorstenberg 

Phyllis  Knight  Reranek  chair 

Clarinets 

Harold  Wright 

Ann  S.M.  Ranks  chair 

Thomas  Martin 


Peter  Hadcock 

E-flat  Clarinet 

Bass  Clarinet 

Craig  Nordstrom 

Bassoons 

Sherman  Walt 
Edward  A.  Taft  chair 

Roland  Small 

Matthew  Ruggiero 

Contrabassoon 

Richard  Plaster 

Horns 

Charles  Kavalovski 

Helen  SagoffSlosberg  chair 

Richard  Sebring 
Daniel  Katzen 
Jay  Wadenpfuhl 
Richard  Mackey 
Jonathan  Menkis 

Trumpets 

Charles  Schlueter 

Roger  Louis  Voisin  chair 

Andre  Come 
Charles  Daval 
Peter  Chapman 

Trombones 

Ronald  Barron 

J. P.  and  Mary  R.  Rarger  chair 

Norman  Bolter 
Gordon  Hallberg 

Tuba 

Chester  Schmitz 
Margaret  and  W illiam  C. 
Rousseau  chair 

Timpani 

Everett  Firth 
Sylvia  Shippen  Wells  chair 

Percussion 

Charles  Smith 

Arthur  Press 

Assistant  Timpanist 

Thomas  Gauger 
Frank  Epstein 

Harp 

Ann  Hobson  Pilot 

Willona  Henderson  Sinclair  chair 

Personnel  Managers 

William  Moyer 
Harry  Shapiro 

Librarians 

Marshall  Burlingame 
William  Shisler 
James  Harper 

Stage  Manager 

Position  endowed  by- 
Angelica  Lloyd  Clagett 

Alfred  Robison 

Stage  Coordinator 

Cleveland  Morrison 
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How  to  conduct  yourself 
on  Friday  night. 

Aficionados  of  classical  music  can  enjoy 

the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  every  Friday  night 

at  9  o'clock  on  WCRB 102. 5  FM.  Sponsored 

in  part  by  Honeywell. 

Honeywell 
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A  Brief  History  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 


For  many  years,  philanthropist,  Civil  War 
veteran,  and  amateur  musician  Henry  Lee 
Higginson  dreamed  of  founding  a  great  and 
permanent  orchestra  in  his  home  town  of 
Boston.  His  vision  approached  reality  in  the 
spring  of  1881,  and  on  22  October  that  year 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's  inaugural 
concert  took  place  under  the  direction  of  con- 
ductor Georg  Henschel.  For  nearly  twenty 
years,  symphony  concerts  were  held  in  the  old 
Boston  Music  Hall;  Symphony  Hall,  the 
orchestra's  present  home,  and  one  of  the 
world's  most  highly  regarded  concert  halls, 
was  opened  in  1900.  Henschel  was  succeeded 
by  a  series  of  German-born  and  -trained  con- 
ductors— Wilhelm  Gericke,  Arthur  Nikisch, 
Emil  Paur,  and  Max  Fiedler — culminating  in 
the  appointment  of  the  legendary  Karl  Muck, 
who  served  two  tenures  as  music  director, 
1906-08  and  1912-18.  Meanwhile,  in  July 
1885,  the  musicians  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
had  given  their  first  "Promenade"  concert, 
offering  both  music  and  refreshments,  and 


fulfilling  Major  Higginson's  wish  to  give 
"concerts  of  a  lighter  kind  of  music."  These 
concerts,  soon  to  be  given  in  the  springtime 
and  renamed  first  "Popular"  and  then 
"Pops,"  fast  became  a  tradition. 

During  the  orchestra's  first  decades,  there 
were  striking  moves  toward  expansion.  In 
1915,  the  orchestra  made  its  first  transconti- 
nental trip,  playing  thirteen  concerts  at  the 
Panama-Pacific  Exposition  in  San  Francisco. 
Recording,  begun  with  RCA  in  the  pioneering 
days  of  1917,  continued  with  increasing  fre- 
quency, as  did  radio  broadcasts  of  concerts. 
The  character  of  the  Boston  Symphony  was 
greatly  changed  in  1918,  when  Henri  Rabaud 
was  engaged  as  conductor;  he  was  succeeded 
the  following  season  by  Pierre  Monteux.  These 
appointments  marked  the  beginning  of  a 
French-oriented  tradition  which  would  be 
maintained,  even  during  the  Russian-born 
Serge  Koussevitzky's  time,  with  the  employ- 
ment of  many  French-trained  musicians. 


tSB'rlS  :'■-'■'      V4T  ''H'-l     i'f    fig      i»         x»J  V:  ^K-  *_, 


The  first  photograph,  actually  a  collage,  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  under  Georg 
Henschel,  taken  1882 
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Henry  Lee  Higginson 


Georg  Henschel 


The  Koussevitzky  era  began  in  1924.  His 
extraordinary  musicianship  and  electric  per- 
sonality proved  so  enduring  that  he  served  an 
unprecedented  term  of  twenty- five  years.  In 
1936,  Koussevitzky  led  the  orchestra's  first 
concerts  in  the  Berkshires,  and  a  year  later  he 
and  the  players  took  up  annual  summer  resi- 
dence at  Tangle  wood.  Koussevitzky  passion- 
ately shared  Major  Higginson's  dream  of  "a 
good  honest  school  for  musicians,"  and  in 
1940  that  dream  was  realized  with  the  found- 
ing at  Tanglewood  of  the  Berkshire  Music 
Center,  a  unique  summer  music  academy  for 
young  artists.  To  broaden  public  awareness  of 
the  Music  Center's  activities  at  Tanglewood, 
the  Berkshire  Music  Center  will  be  known  as 
the  Tanglewood  Music  Center  beginning  with 
the  1985  session. 

Expansion  continued  in  other  areas  as  well. 
In  1929  the  free  Esplanade  concerts  on  the 
Charles  River  in  Boston  were  inaugurated  by 
Arthur  Fiedler,  who  had  been  a  member  of  the 
orchestra  since  1915  and  who  in  1930  became 
the  eighteenth  conductor  of  the  Boston  Pops,  a 
post  he  would  hold  for  half  a  century,  to  be 
succeeded  by  John  Williams  in  1980.  The 
Boston  Pops  will  celebrate  its  hundredth  birth- 
day in  1985  under  Mr.  Williams's  baton. 

Charles  Munch  followed  Koussevitzky  as 
music  director  in  1949.  Munch  continued 
Koussevitzky's  practice  of  supporting  contem- 
porary composers  and  introduced  much  music 


Karl  Muck 


Pierre  Monteux 
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Serge  Koussevitzky 
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from  the  French  repertory  to  this  country. 
During  his  tenure,  the  orchestra  toured  abroad 
for  the  first  time,  and  its  continuing  series  of 
Youth  Concerts  was  initiated.  Erich  Leinsdorf 
began  his  seven-year  term  as  music  director  in 
1962.  Leinsdorf  presented  numerous  pre- 
mieres, restored  many  forgotten  and  neglected 
works  to  the  repertory,  and,  like  his  two  prede- 
cessors, made  many  recordings  for  RCA;  in 
addition,  many  concerts  were  televised  under 
his  direction.  Leinsdorf  was  also  an  energetic 
director  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center,  and 
under  his  leadership  a  full-tuition  fellowship 
program  was  established.  Also  during  these 
years,  the  Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Players 
were  founded,  in  1964;  they  are  the  world's 
only  permanent  chamber  ensemble  made  up  of 
a  major  symphony  orchestra's  principal  play- 
ers. William  Steinberg  succeeded  Leinsdorf  in 
1969.  He  conducted  several  American  and 
world  premieres,  made  recordings  for 
Deutsche  Grammophon  and  RCA,  appeared 
regularly  on  television,  led  the  1971  European 
tour,  and  directed  concerts  on  the  east  coast, 
in  the  south,  and  in  the  mid-west. 

Seiji  Ozawa,  an  artistic  director  of  the 
Berkshire  Festival  since  1970,  became  the 
orchestra's  thirteenth  music  director  in  the  fall 
of  1973,  following  a  year  as  music  advisor. 
Now  in  his  twelfth  year  as  music  director,  Mr. 
Ozawa  has  continued  to  solidify  the  orchestra's 
reputation  at  home  and  abroad,  and  his  pro- 


gram of  centennial  commissions — from 
Sandor  Balassa,  Leonard  Bernstein,  John 
Corigliano,  Peter  Maxwell  Davies,  John 
Harbison,  Leon  Kirchner,  Peter  Lieberson, 
Donald  Martino,  Andrzej  Panufnik,  Roger 
Sessions,  Sir  Michael  Tippett,  and  Oily 
Wilson — on  the  occasion  of  the  orchestra's 
hundredth  birthday  has  reaffirmed  the  orches- 
tra's commitment  to  new  music.  Under  his 
direction,  the  orchestra  has  also  expanded  its 
recording  activities  to  include  releases  on  the 
Philips,  Telarc,  CBS,  Angel/EMI,  Hyperion, 
and  New  World  labels. 

From  its  earliest  days,  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  has  stood  for  imagination, 
enterprise,  and  the  highest  attainable  stan- 
dards. Today,  the  Boston  Symphony  Orches- 
tra, Inc.,  presents  more  than  250  concerts 
annually.  Attended  by  a  live  audience  of  nearly 
1.5  million,  the  orchestra's  performances  are 
heard  by  a  vast  national  and  international 
audience  through  the  media  of  radio,  tele- 
vision, and  recordings.  Its  annual  budget  has 
grown  from  Higginson's  projected  $115,000 
to  more  than  $20  million.  Its  preeminent  posi- 
tion in  the  world  of  music  is  due  not  only  to  the 
support  of  its  audiences  but  also  to  grants  from 
the  federal  and  state  governments,  and  to  the 
generosity  of  many  foundations,  businesses, 
and  individuals.  It  is  an  ensemble  that  has 
richly  fulfilled  Higginson's  vision  of  a  great 
and  permanent  orchestra  in  Boston. 


Charles  Munch 


William  Steinberg 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 

One  Hundred  and  Fourth  Season,  1984-85 

Wednesday,  21  November  at  8 
Friday,  23  November  at  2 
Saturday,  24  November  at  8 
Tuesday,  27  November  at  8 


SEIJI  OZAWA  conducting 


HAYDN 


Symphony  No.  7  in  C,  Le  Midi 

Adagio — Allegro 
Recitativo 
Adagio 

Menuetto;  Trio 
Finale:  Allegro 

MALCOLM  LOWE,  violin  I  concertante 
MARYLOU  SPEAKER  CHURCHILL, 

violin  II  concertante 
JULES  ESKIN,  cello  obbligato 
EDWIN  BARKER,  double  bass  solo 


TAKEMITSU 


To  the  Edge  of  Dream  .  .  . 

for  guitar  and  orchestra 

(first  performance  in  America) 

MANUEL  BARRUECO 


INTERMISSION 


TCHAIKOVSKY  Symphony  No.  2  in  C  minor,  Opus  17, 

Little  Russian 

Andante  sostenuto — Allegro  vivo 
Andantino  marziale,  quasi  moderato 
Scherzo:  Allegro  molto  vivace 
Finale:  Moderato  assai — Allegro  vivo 


Wednesday's,  Saturday's  and  Tuesday's  concerts  will  end  about  10  and  Friday's  about  4. 

Philips,  Telarc,  CBS,  Deutsche  Grammophon,  Angel/EMI,  New  World,  Hyperion,  and  RCA  records 

Baldwin  piano  Harpsichord  by  Hubbard  &  Broekman,  Boston  1984 

The  program  books  for  the  Friday  series  are  given  in  loving  memory  of  Mrs.  Hugh  Bancroft 
by  her  daughters  Mrs.  A.  Werk  Cook  and  the  late  Mrs.  William  C.  Cox. 
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LOCATION 

The  Fairways  at  Chestnut  Hill  gives  you  downtown  Boston  from  the 
perfect  vantage  point:  within  sight  and  within  a  15- minute  drive.  You'll 
also  have  a  bricked  terrace  and  a  balcony  overlooking  a  golf  course, 
where  you  can  relax  and  look  back  on  the  day's  accomplishments. 

Sitting  pretty  is  just  one  o(  the  advantages  of  owning  a  home  at 
The  Fairways.  We  invite  you  to  come  view  all  the  others. 

Two-bedroom  townhouses  with  study  from  $285,000.  Furnished  models  open  12-5 

seven  days  a  week,  or  by  appointment  From  Centre  Street  in  Newton  go  east 

on  Commonwealth  Avenue,  left  on  Hammond  Street  which  becomes  Woodchester 

Drive  which,  in  turn,  becomes  Algonquin  Road 

The  Fairways 

AT  CHESTNUT  HILL 


85  Algonquin  Road,  Newton  (617)965-8988 


Marketed  by: 


The  Condominium  Collaborative,  Inc. 
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Joseph  Haydn 

Symphony  No.  7  in  C,  Le  Midi 


Franz  Joseph  Haydn  was  born  in 
Rohrau,  Lower  Austria,  on  31  March 
1732  and  died  in  Vienna  on  31  May 
1809.  He  composed  his  Symphony  No. 
7  in  1761  as  the  second  of  a  group  of 
three  works  with  the  titles  "Morning,'" 
"Noon,"  and  "Evening."  The  first  per- 
formance is  not  precisely  dated,  but  it 
certainly  took  place  at  Eszterhaza 
under  Haydn  s  direction  immediately 
after  the  work  was  composed.  The  pres- 
ent performances  are  the  first  by  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  The  score 
calls  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  bassoon, 
two  horns,  strings  (including  two  solo 
-  ,        —  \r '--— ^"  violins  and  solo  cello),  plus  continuo. 

rfinr^m       ■  t   M/t&i  Yhe  continuo  harpsichordist  at  these 

performances  is  Mark  Kroll. 

The  group  of  three  Haydn  symphonies  conventionally  numbered  6,7,  and  8  (these 
numbers  are  only  vaguely  connected  with  their  order  of  composition)  are  intimately 
involved  with  the  beginning  of  Haydn's  three  decades  of  service  to  the  music-loving 
princes  of  the  Esterhazy  family.  His  appointment  followed  a  decade  of  relative  instability 
during  which  Haydn  had  really  learned  his  trade.  Until  he  was  eighteen,  in  1750,  Haydn 
had  served  as  a  boy  soprano  in  the  Imperial  chapel  choir  in  Vienna.  Drummed  uncer- 
emoniously out  of  the  choir  when  his  voice  changed,  and  unwilling  to  follow  his  parents' 
desire  that  he  enter  the  priesthood,  Haydn  moved  into  an  unheated  garret  room  in  the 
Michaelerhaus  ("St.  Michael's  house"),  a  building  still  standing  in  Vienna  directly 
opposite  the  entrance  to  the  Hofburg.  There  he  suffered  desperately  from  poverty,  but 
worked  diligently  giving  lessons  and  conscientiously  extending  his  own  skill  in  the  art  of 
music.  Despite  his  difficult  circumstances,  he  made  some  useful  connections  at  the 
Michaelerhaus.  For  one  thing,  the  dowager  Princess  Esterhazy  lived  on  the  fashionable 
first  floor  (which  we  would  call  the  second  floor),  and  the  court  poet  Metastasio  lived  in  the 
same  building.  Through  Metastasio  Haydn  met  the  composer  and  singing  teacher  Nicola 
Porpora,  with  whom  he  undertook  advanced  studies  in  counterpoint.  He  also  met  a  certain 
Karl  Joseph  Edler  von  Furnberg,  who  was  to  help  him  obtain  his  first  position  as 
Kapellmeister. 

During  the  1750s  Haydn  evidently  wrote  many  small  keyboard  works,  mostly  for  his 
students,  and  almost  any  other  kind  of  music  that  someone  was  willing  to  pay  for.  Most  of 
his  work  from  this  period  is  lost,  and  most  of  what  survives  is  undatable.  It  is  quite  likely, 
though,  that  he  composed  his  first  string  quartets  and  his  first  symphony  by  the  end  of  the 
1750s.  He  is  reputed  to  have  written  his  first  quartet  for  Furnberg,  and  it  was  Furnberg 
who  eventually  put  Haydn  in  touch  with  his  first  important  patron,  Count  Karl  Joseph 
Franz  Morzin.  He  lived  in  Vienna  but  spent  the  summer  months  in  Bohemia,  at  Lukavec. 
Haydn  evidently  became  Morzin's  Kapellmeister  about  1759  and  apparently  composed 
his  First  Symphony  for  him.  But  within  a  year  or  two  the  count  had  run  through  his 
financial  resources  (perhaps  in  part  through  overindulging  in  his  musical  passions),  and  he 
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Week  6 


Investments  are  like  trees.  Tb  stay  healthy, 
they  must  withstand  the  winds  of  change. 


Having  a  financial  strategy  that  is  not  firmly 

rooted  can  be  rather  unnerving.  Because  if 

the  economic  climate  changes  for  the  worse, 

the  whole  thing  can  get  blown  away. 

That's  why  we  recommend  the  services  of 

our  Financial  Consulting  Group. 

They  can  advise  you  on  all  aspects  of  retire- 

ment income,  tax  shelters,  investment  goal 

setting,  employee  stock  options,  partnerships 

and  closely  held  corporations,  portfolio  diag- 

nostics, and  estate  planning. 

And  they  have  expertise  in  giving  you  tax 

shelter  assistance  that  isn't  linked  to  a  com- 

missioned sale,  and  helping  you  plan  a  sound 

strategy  for  your  future. 

So,  call  our  Financial  Consulting  Group  at 

1-800-SHAWMUT. 

You'll  feel  better  about  your  future  when 

you  work  with  bankers  who  can  see  the  trees 

for  the  forest. 

^p!k  Shawmut 

■  pi  Financial  Management 

^8<P  Division 

Look  to  us  for  direction. 
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Do  you  know 
where  you're  going? 


Are  you 
already  there? 


Boston  Safe  Deposit 
and  Trust  Company 


Member  FDIC 


vfUKSRCfT 


"If  you  really  loved  me, 
youd  know  exactly  what  I  want!' 


You  can  spend 

40  years  with 

someone  and  never 

really  know  her. 


Finding  someone  special  something  equally  as 
special  can  be  extremely  frustrating.  Especially  when  it 
comes  to  tine  jewelry.  Which  is  why  you 
should  come  to  Harper  &  Faye. 

We're  personal  jewelers.  Meaning  we 
don't  just  sell  jewelry.  Rather;  we  help  you 
buy  it.  By  taking  the  time  to  find  out  about 
the  person  you  want  to  please.  What  she's 
like.  What  she  does.  And  what  she  likes.  So 
we  can  recommend  the  piece  (or  pieces) 
that  will  be  right  for 
her.  To  arrange  a  time 
or  for  our  color  bro- 
chure, call  523-4555. 


Gold  is  precious.  But 
Designer  Michael 

Goods  14K  and  18K 
gold  earrings  are 

priceless.  $300  and 
"  respectively. 


Harper 
&  Faye 

JEWELERS 

60  Federal  Street 
Boston,  MA  02110 


was  obliged  to  let  go  both  orchestra  and  director.  This  was  a  fateful  change  for  Haydn, 
because  Morzin  took  pains  to  assure  a  good  position  for  him:  he  placed  him  with  the 
immensely  rich  Prince  Paul  Anton  Esterhazy.  By  the  late  spring  of  1761  Haydn  was 
officially  the  prince's  assistant  Kapellmeister  (second  in  command  to  the  aging  Gregor 
Joseph  Werner),  though  he  may  have  started  his  duties  earlier  than  the  date  of  his 
contract.  He  was  to  remain  legally  tied  to  the  family  into  the  1790s,  and  emotionally  even 
after. 

When  Haydn  donned  the  blue-and-gold  livery  of  the  princely  house,  he  had  to 
subscribe  to  a  contract  that  named  him  a  "house  officer" — considerably  above  the  rank 
of  mere  servant — with  certain  stipulations:  he  was  to  be  temperate  and  treat  the 
musicians  under  him  "modestly,  quietly,  and  honestly";  he  was  to  refrain  from  undue 
familiarity  with  his  musicians  and  compose  whatever  sort  of  music  the  prince  should 
desire;  he  had  to  appear  daily  before  the  prince  to  ask  if  he  wanted  a  musical  perform- 
ance; he  should  endeavor  to  settle  disputes  between  the  musicians  himself,  so  as  not  to 
bother  the  prince  with  trifles;  he  had  to  keep  the  music  and  the  musical  instruments  of  the 
household  in  good  order;  he  was  responsible  for  coaching  the  female  singers  "in  order  that 
they  might  not  forget  (when  staying  in  the  country)  that  which  they  have  been  taught  with 
much  effort  and  at  great  expense  in  Vienna";  he  must  practice  regularly  on  all  the 
instruments  with  which  he  was  acquainted;  and  he  must  do  anything  else  necessary  for  the 
good  order  of  the  household  music  "to  which  end  his  discretion  and  zeal  are  relied  upon." 
It  was  a  normal  contract  for  the  time,  and  a  good,  steady  job.  Haydn  was  clearly 
delighted.  He  remarked  not  long  after  that  he  had  no  other  desire  than  to  live  and  die  in 
the  service  of  the  Esterhazy  family. 


I 
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The  highest  award  from  France's 
L'Ordre  Mondial  de  Gourmets 
Desgustateurs  was  not  for  a  single  wine. 
It  was  for  Zachary's  j  . 

entire  wine  list.  B     **&%/* 


t!(praM(^ 


For  reservations  telephone  (617)  424-7000. 
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Evidently  the  prince  himself  proposed  that  Haydn  compose  a  series  of  four  symphonies 
on  the  programmatic  subject  of  the  times  of  day:  Morning,  Noon,  Evening,  and  Night. 
Haydn  did  in  fact  write  three  symphonies  subtitled  "Le  Matin,"  "Le  Midi,"  and  "Le 
Soir,"  but  he  apparently  never  composed  "La  Nuit."  Nor  did  he  ever  reveal  the  details  of 
any  program  for  the  three  symphonies  he  did  write.  The  second  symphony  of  the  group 
(No.  7,  Le  Midi)  survives  in  a  manuscript  dated  1761,  and  it  is  likely — and  certainly 
reasonable  to  assume — that  Haydn  composed  the  others  at  the  same  time.  They  may  well 
be  the  first  orchestral  works  that  he  wrote  in  his  new  position. 

If  we  remember  that  these  works  probably  marked  Haydn's  debut  in  his  new  position — 
both  with  his  patron  and  with  the  players  in  his  orchestra — we  can  appreciate  how 
brilliantly  Haydn  introduced  himself.  He  had  an  uncanny  knack  of  writing  music  that  was 
alive  and  interesting  on  its  own  terms,  that  suited  the  musical  taste  of  his  patron,  and  that 
showed  off  the  special  talents  of  the  players  as  well  (no  better  way  to  make  them  happy!). 
Haydn  had  clearly  observed  that  the  music  library  of  the  Esterhazy  establishment  was 
filled  with  Italian  solo  concerti  and  concerti  grossi.  Composers  such  as  Vivaldi,  Tartini, 
and  Albinoni  were  among  the  prince's  favorites.  As  an  homage  to  this  tradition,  Haydn 
planned  his  symphony  with  a  "concertino"  made  up  of  solo  violins  and  cello  playing  off 
against  statements  by  the  full  orchestra,  rather  in  the  style  of  the  concerto  grosso,  though 


llie  seafood  restaurant  that 
takes  you  to  new  horizons. 


Monkfish  in  Brandy  & 
Cream.  Trout  Stuffed  with 
Crabmeat.  And  dozens  of 
other  dishes  that  present 
new  horizons  in  seafood 
dining.  All  served  in  an 
elegantly  relaxed 
atmosphere 
with  sweeping 
views  of 
Boston  Harbor. 
HarborTerrace. 
Join  us. 


^Marriott 


® 


BOSTON 

LONG    WHARF 

296  State  Street,  Boston,  MA  02109  (617)  227-0800 
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in  a  far  more  modern  musical  language.  Haydn's  concertmaster,  Luigi  Tomasini,  in 
particular,  received  many  opportunities  to  display  his  gifts  to  splendid  advantage. 

The  first  movement  opens  with  a  slow  introduction  emphasizing  sharply  dotted 
rhythms,  first  in  the  winds,  then  in  the  strings.  The  Allegro  begins  like  a  Neapolitan 
overture,  with  a  simple  two-part  texture:  one  part  in  the  violins  in  a  measured  tremolo  of 
repeated  sixteenth-notes,  the  other  part  in  the  lower  strings  and  bassoon  with  repeated 
eighth-notes.  Soon  the  second  violins  enrich  the  texture  with  a  third  line  in  between  the 
other  two.  As  the  full  ensemble  reaches  a  cadence,  the  solo  instruments  appear  for  the 
first  time.  Two  violins  and  cello  as  a  solo  concertino  resembles  a  work  of  homage  to 
Corelli,  but  before  long  the  bassoon  and  oboes  have  soloistic  parts,  too,  making  the 
movement  an  early  example  of  the  "symphonie  concertante"  so  popular  in  Paris  a  few 
years  later. 

The  second  movement  is  the  most  striking  of  the  symphony  in  offering  a  dramatic 
recitative  that  might  come  straight  out  of  an  opera,  complete  with  its  pathetic  melodic 
line,  harmonically  charged  accompaniment,  and  sudden  dramatic  changes  of  tempo.  The 
solo  violin  is  the  tragic  heroine  of  this  wordless  passage.  The  cadence  of  the  recitative  is  in 
B  minor;  it  is  followed  directly  by  the  third  movement,  Adagio,  which  begins  with  a  sudden 
G  major  and  a  rush  of  flutes — heard  for  the  first  time  in  the  symphony  at  this  moment. 
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e  put  nursing  care  in 
the  proper  environment. 


When  visiting  the  Milton  Health  Care 
Facility,  you  experience  an  elegant 
atmosphere  of  residents  enjoying 
gourmet  meals  in  the  gracious  18th 
century  dining  room,  socializing  in  the 
Greenhouse  Tavern,  or  relaxing  in  the 
charming  ice  cream  parlour  or  movie 
theatre. 

More  important,  is  the  dedicated 
staff  of  health  care  profes- 
sionals providing  traditional 
skilled  nursing  care,  com- 
bined with  individual 


The 


Milton 


rehabilitative  programs,  organized 
activities  as  well  as  social  services. 
This  individual  quality  care  is  carried 
into  the  Adult  Day  Care  Program,  also 
available  at  Milton,  offering  to  its  clients 
a  complete  program  on  a  daily  basis. 

At  Milton,  we  go  beyond  the  industry 
nursing  standards  to  provide  the 
very  best  health  care  possible. 

For  more  information,  visit 
or  call  (617)  333-0600. 


HEALTH  CARE  AND 
RETIREMENT  FACILITY 


1200  Brush  Hill  Road,  Milton,  MA  02186    A  Mayo  Health  Facility    Division  of  The  Flatley  Company 
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SINCE  1792,  FAMILIES  HAVE  PUT  THEIR 

R/USl    IN         Thrift  and  foresight  have  been  bringing  families  to  State 
^, h m ■■  Street  for  generations . 

J  |J%H  E  Our  services  are  sought  out  because  we  are  more  than  a 

CTDEET  discreet  and  attentive  trustee.  We  also  provide  particularly 

^  |  KEE  !•         well-informed  investment  management. 

Whether  your  objective  is  the  education  of  your  children, 
a  secure  retirement,  or  preservation  of  capital,  we  will  work 
closely  with  you  and  your  lawyer  to  devise  a  suitable  trust. 

Naturally,  you  are  welcome  to  participate  in  all  decisions, 
or  you  may  choose  to  leave  matters  in  our  care.  Whichever 
you  decide,  you  will  be  kept  regularly  apprised  of  the  pro- 
gress of  your  account. 

We  invite  you  to  put  your  trust  in  us. 
Call  S.  Walker  Merrill,  Jr.,  Senior  Vice  President, 
Investment  Management.  (617)  786-3279. 

State  Street  Bank  and  Trust  Company.  Quality  since  1792. 


9  StateStreet 


State  Street  Bank  and  Trust  Company,  wholly-owned  subsidiary  of  State  Street  Boston  Corporation,  225  Franklin  Street, 
Boston,  MA  02101.  Offices  in  Boston,  New  York,  San  Francisco,  London,  Munich,  Hong  Kong,  Singapore. 
Member  FDIC.  ©  Copyright  State  Street  Boston  Corporation  1982. 
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This  is  a  warm  and  especially  striking  moment,  the  brightness  of  the  flutes  contrasting 
agreeably  with  the  solo  violin  and  cello.  Yet  another  surprise  comes  as  the  movement 
seems  to  be  winding  to  its  close.  A  sudden  six-four  chord,  used  in  concertos  to  signal  the 
spot  for  the  cadenza,  sets  off  a  double  cadenza  here  between  the  violin  and  cello — and, 
most  unusually,  it  is  written  out  in  full  by  the  composer,  not  left  for  the  soloists  to 
improvise.  Haydn's  decision  to  write  the  cadenza  himself  may  well  have  been  determined 
by  the  fact  that  there  were  two  soloists,  who  could  not  simply  be  set  free  with  no 
restrictions,  or  their  parts  would  never  coincide! 

The  Menuetto  follows,  laying  considerable  emphasis  on  the  woodwind  parts  in  the  main 
body  of  the  movement  and  offering  a  rare  example  of  a  difficult  solo  for  the  double  bass  in 
the  Trio.  Early  copyists  could  hardly  believe  that  Haydn  meant  this  solo  to  be  for  the 
double  bass  {vlolone)  rather  than  the  cello  {violoncello),  and  many  of  them  tacitly 
"corrected"  the  symphony  when  copying  the  music.  Fortunately  Haydn's  own  manuscript 
for  this  symphony  survives,  and  it  proves  without  question  that  he  intended  the  part  to  be 
played  on  the  violone. 

The  finale  was  among  Haydn's  most  "modern"  conceptions  to  date.  A  motto  in  the  solo 
violins  is  followed  by  intimations  of  a  running  sixteenth-note  figure.  This  is  soon  taken  up 
by  the  solo  flute  (given  special  prominence  in  this  movement)  and  then  by  the  entire  string 
section  in  a  passage  reminiscent  of  operatic  overtures  of  the  period.  The  brief  contrasting 
idea  of  a  twittering  figure  in  the  solo  violin  echoed  by  the  rest  of  the  orchestra  on  the 
offbeat  formed  the  basis  of  Haydn's  mature  musical  wit.  These  various  elements  are  tossed 
back  and  forth  with  great  energy  to  the  forceful  final  cadence. 

— Steven  Ledbetter 
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FOR  YOUR  MONEY. 


BARNES 
&NOBLE 


Whether  you're  looking  for  an  opera  or  an 
oratorio,  a  ballet  or  a  baroque  trumpet  fanfare, 
you're  sure  to  find  what  you  want  at  the 
Classical  Record  Center  at  Barnes  &  Noble. 

When  it  comes  to  classical  music,  you  always 
get  more  for  your  money  at  Barnes  &  Noble. 

Classical  Record  Center 
at  Barnes  &  Noble 

395  Washington  Street 
(at  Downtown  Crossing) 
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Sat.,  9:30-6:00 
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Toru  Takemitsu 

To  the  Edge  of  Dream ,  for  guitar  and  orchestra 


Toru  Takemitsu  was  born  in  Tokyo  on  8 
October  1930  and  is  living  there.  He 

composed  To  the  Edge  of  Dream , 

for  guitar  and  orchestra,  at  the  request 
of  the  International  Guitar  Festival  of 
Liege,  Belgium,  completing  it  in  Febru- 
ary 1983.  The  first  performance  was 
given  by  soloist  Ichiro  Suzuki  with 
Hikotaro  Yazaki  conducting  the  Liege 
Philharmonic  on  12  March  1983.  The 
present  performances  mark  the  Amer- 
ican premiere  of  the  work.  In  addition 
to  the  solo  guitar,  the  score  calls  for 
three  flutes  (second  doubling  piccolo, 
third  doubling  piccolo  and  alto  flute), 
three  oboes  (third  doubling  English 
horn),  three  clarinets  (third  doubling 
bass  clarinet),  three  bassoons  (third  doubling  contrabassoon),  four  horns,  two  trum- 
pets, three  trombones,  a  large  body  of  percussion  for  four  players  (I.  glockenspiel, 
triangle,  tubular  bell,  antique  cymbals;  II.  vibes,  triangle;  III.  medium  and  large 
gongs,  medium  and  large  cymbals,  tubular  bell;  IV.  small,  medium,  and  large  tam- 
tams), celesta,  two  harps,  and  strings  (the  composer  specifies  fourteen  first  violins, 
twelve  seconds,  ten  violas,  eight  cellos,  and  six  basses)  . 

Toru  Takemitsu  is  one  of  Japan's  best-known  composers  today,  both  in  his  home 
country  and  in  the  west.  His  career  came  about  as  an  unlikely  result  of  an  accident  that 
occurred  when  he  was  sixteen.  While  mountain  climbing,  he  dropped  his  camera  into  a 
waterfall.  In  trying  to  retrieve  it,  he  caught  pneumonia,  and  he  was  forced  to  spend  a  long 
period  convalescing  at  home.  There  he  listened  to  music  on  the  radio  for  hours  on  end 
and — though  he  had  never  studied  music  up  to  that  time — decided  to  be  a  composer.  He 
bought  scores  and  taught  himself  to  play  the  piano.  Though  he  became  the  private  pupil  of 
Kosuji  Kiyose  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  he  is  largely  self-taught  as  a  composer.  Within  three 
years  he  had  organized  Tokyo's  Experimental  Workshop,  a  society  for  the  performance  of 
avant-garde  music,  and  in  1966  he  created,  with  Seiji  Ozawa  and  Toshi  Ichiyanagi,  the 
group  Orchestral  Space. 

Takemitsu's  earlier  music  made  fleeting  obeisance  to  the  expressionism  of  the  second 
Viennese  school  or  to  the  melodic  and  harmonic  gestures  of  French  music  in  this  century 
from  Debussy  to  Messaien.  But  for  the  most  part  his  music  is  entirely  sui  generis.  He  does 
not  concern  himself  with  traditional  theory  or  musical  structures.  His  rhythms  are 
irregular  and  very  flexible.  His  harmonies  are  not  functional.  For  the  most  part,  he  has 
been  interested  in  timbre  and  texture,  in  the  most  varied  and  delicate  colors  of  sound — 
and,  as  a  corollary,  with  silence.  His  earliest  large  work,  Requiem  for  string  orchestra 
(1957),  was  heard  in  1959  by  Igor  Stravinsky,  who  declared  it  to  be  a  masterpiece.  After 
giving  lectures  with  John  Cage  at  the  East- West  Center  in  Hawaii  in  1964,  Takemitsu 
staged  a  series  of  "events"  in  Tokyo  in  collaboration  with  Cage  and  others.  At  the  same 
time  he  became  interested  anew  in  such  traditional  Japanese  instruments  as  the  biwa  and 
the  shakuhachi.  He  used  the  biwa  in  his  1962  film  score  Seppuku  and  later  employed 
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The  Building . . .  Dramatic 

The  Setting . . .  Superb 

The  Location  . . .  Unparalleled 

Watermill  Center.  An  outstanding 
corporate  address.  Six  stories,  206,000 
square  feet  of  first-class  office  space 
overlooking  the  Stoney  Bnx>k  Reservoir 
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Watermill  Center.  Highly  visible  from 
Route  128  in  Waltham,  MA.  Less  than  a 
mile  from  the  intersection  of  the  Mass. 
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both  instruments  in  a  sort  of  double  concerto  called  November  Steps,  composed  in  1967 
for  the  125th  anniversary  of  the  New  York  Philharmonic.  Other  film  scores  have  come 
from  his  pen,  including  music  for  the  well-known  1964  film  Woman  of  the  Dunes.  In 
these,  and  in  a  large  output  of  pieces  for  orchestra  and  for  various  instrumental 
combinations,  Takemitsu  has  demonstrated  an  ability  to  fuse  oriental  musical  gestures 
with  those  from  the  west  in  a  language  that  is  personal  and  idiomatic. 

Owing  to  Seiji  Ozawa's  long  acquaintance  with  Takemitsu  and  his  collaboration  with  the 
composer  in  performances  going  back  two  decades  at  least,  Boston  audiences  have  had  a 
number  of  opportunities  over  the  years  to  hear  new  compositions  by  Takemitsu  as  they 
appeared.  Boston  Symphony  performances  of  his  works  have  included  the  Requiem  for 
string  orchestra  at  Tanglewood  in  1967;  November  Steps  No.  1  in  November  1969; 
Cassiopeia  for  percussionist  and  orchestra  at  Tanglewood  in  1971,  repeated  in  Boston 
that  November  with  The  Dorian  Horizon  for  strings;  Quatrain  (with  Tashi)  in  March 
1977  and  at  Tanglewood  that  July;  and  A  Flock  Descends  Into  the  Pentagonal  Garden 
in  November  and  December  1978.  The  two  last-named  works  were  also  recorded  by  the 
orchestra. 

This  short  concerto,  with  the  poetic  title  To  the  Edge  of  Dream (the  five  dots  are 

specifically  noted  on  the  manuscript),  is  cast  in  a  single  movement,  with  a  flexibly 
changing  tempo  from  passage  to  passage,  as  the  notes  seem  to  push  ahead  at  one  moment, 
then  to  linger  a  bit  in  the  next  phrase.  Much  of  the  scoring  is  exceedingly  light  and 
delicate.  Even  when  the  bulk  of  the  orchestra  is  playing,  the  dynamic  level  rarely  rises 
above  piano,  especially  when  the  soloist  is  playing  (a  few  purely  orchestral  passages  are  at 
mezzo  forte).  The  delicacy  of  scoring  helps  the  solo  guitar — not  one  of  nature's  most 
aggressive  instruments — to  be  heard  over  the  orchestral  accompaniment,  and  it  contrib- 
utes to  expressing  the  poetic  images  suggested  by  the  title  of  the  work. 

The  composer  has  provided  the  following  brief  statement: 

This  work,  together  with  A  Flock  Descends  Into  the  Pentagonal  Garden  and 
Dreamtime  for  orchestra,  belongs  to  the  composer's  "dream  and  number"  series. 
The  interval  of  a  fifth  plays  an  important  role  in  this  music,  and  melodic  fragments 
float  in  the  transparent  space  like  so  many  splinters  of  dream.  This  is  an  homage  to 
the  Belgian  visionary  painter  Paul  Delvaux — these  alated  sounds  proceeding  toward 
the  boundary  of  dream  in  the  ambiguity  of  nighttime  or  broad  daylight. 

— S.L. 
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DECEMBER  17,  1984 

Give  your  company  an  early  Christmas  present  by  treating  your 

management,  employees,  customers,  vendors,  and 
friends  to  a  special  evening  at  Pops  in  a  unique  holiday  program. 

This  program  will  be  available  to  only  130  businesses  and 
professional  organizations  at  $2, 000  per  company  and  will  include 

a  total  of  16  table  and  balcony  seats,  complete  with  holiday 

drinks  and  a  gourmet  picnic  supper.  A  special  program  book  will 

also  be  produced  for  this  event. 

For  information  on  "A  Company  Christmas  at  Pops": 

Call  James  F.  Cleary  Managing  Director,  Blyth  Eastman  Paine 

Webber  Inc.  (423-8331);  Chet  Krentzman,  President, 

Advanced  Management  Associates  (332-3141); 

Malcolm  Sherman,  President,  Zayre  Stores  (620-5000);  or 

Eric  Sanders,  BSO  Director  of  Corporate  Development  (266-1492). 
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Pyotr  Ilyich  Tchaikovsky 

Symphony  No.  2  in  C  minor,  Opus  17,  Little  Russian 


Pyotr  Ilyich  Tchaikovsky  was  born  at 
Votkinsk,  district  of  Vyatka,  on  7  May 
1840  and  died  in  St.  Petersburg  on 
6  November  1893.  The  first  version  of 
his  Second  Symphony  was  composed  in 
1872;  it  received  its  first  performance  in 
Moscow  on  7  February  1873,  Nikolai 
Rubenstein  conducting.  Tchaikovsky 
revised  the  symphony  substantially  in 
1879.  That  version,  the  definitive  one, 
was  first  performed  in  St.  Petersburg  on 
12  February  1881.  The  first  American 
performance  was  given  by  the  Sym- 
I    phony  Society  of  New  York  at  Steinway 
Hall  on  7  December  1883,  Leopold 
Damrosch  conducting.  The  same  con- 
ductor and  orchestra  gave  the  first 
Boston  performance  on  9  December  1891.  Emil  Paur  led  the  first  performances  by  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  February  1897.  After  that  the  symphony  was  not 
given  here  again  until  Igor  Stravinsky  conducted  it  in  1941,  since  which  time  it  has 
also  been  performed  by  Richard  Bur  gin  and  Carlo  Maria  Giulini.  The  most  recent 
performances  were  in  January  1980  under  the  direction  of  Leonard  Slatkin.  The  score 
calls  for  two  flutes  and  piccolo,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two 
trumpets,  three  trombones  and  tuba,  timpani,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  tam-tam,  and 
strings. 

"Little  Russia"  was  the  term  contemptuously  given  to  the  Ukraine  by  the  Russian  tsars 
who  had  no  qualms  about  encroaching  on  that  state  following  the  Treaty  of  Pereyaslavl  of 
1654,  a  treaty  that  was  supposed  to  guarantee  substantial  independence  to  the  region.  By 
the  nineteenth  century  the  term  had  become  a  lovable  nickname,  so  when  Tchaikovsky 
used  several  Ukrainian  folk  tunes  in  his  Second  Symphony,  it  was  only  natural  that 
someone — in  this  case  the  critic  Nikolai  Kashkin — should  suggest  the  nickname  "Little 
Russian,'''  which  has  stuck. 

Tchaikovsky  began  the  symphony  in  June  1872  while  on  vacation  in  Kamenka, 
Government  of  Kiev  (which  is  the  capital  of  the  Ukraine).  Here  his  sister  Alexandra  had 
moved  with  her  husband,  Lev  Davidov,  and  here  Tchaikovsky  always  found  a  warm  family 
environment  that  was  otherwise  denied  him.  Following  a  month  in  Kamenka,  he  traveled 
to  Kiev,  where  he  was  joined  by  his  brother  Modest  and  later  by  some  other  friends  with 
whom  he  traveled  until  it  was  time  to  return  to  the  Moscow  Conservatory  for  the  next 
academic  year.  The  entire  summer  was  a  period  of  refreshment  for  the  composer,  and  his 
happy  mood  is  reflected  in  the  symphony  he  was  composing  at  the  time.  Rarely  did  he 
write  a  large-scale  composition  that  is  so  extrovert  in  character,  with  so  little  emotional 
stress  evident  in  the  music. 

Tchaikovsky  continued  work  on  the  symphony  through  the  autumn,  determined  not  to 
let  his  teaching  duties  at  the  conservatory  or  his  occasional  work  as  a  music  critic  slow 
him  down.  In  mid-November  he  wrote  to  Modest,  "I  think  it's  my  best  composition  as 
regards  perfection  of  form — a  quality  for  which  I  have  not  been  conspicuous."  He  was  in 
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St.  Petersburg  at  Christmas,  trying  to  arrange  a  performance  of  his  opera  The  Oprichnik. 
He  played  through  the  finale  of  the  new  symphony  on  the  piano  at  Rimsky-Korsakov's 
"and  the  whole  company  almost  tore  me  to  pieces  with  rapture."  This  symphony,  more 
than  any  other  work  of  Tchaikovsky's,  was  hailed  by  the  members  of  the  "Kuchka,''''  or 
"The  Five,"  that  self-appointed  group  of  Russian  nationalist  composers  who  undertook  to 
purify  the  native  music  from  the  influence  of  foreign  art.  Tchaikovsky  was  generally  on 
friendly  terms  with  the  Kuchka,  but  he  was  never  one  of  them — he  was  much  too 
interested  in  the  very  foreign  music  that  they  turned  their  backs  on.  Still,  the  Second 
Symphony,  with  its  frequent  use  of  actual  folk  melodies,  comes  closest  to  their  ideals  of 
any  of  his  works. 

The  composer  dedicated  the  symphony  to  the  Moscow  branch  of  the  Russian  Musical 
Society,  which  responded  with  a  gift  of  300  rubles  and  a  performance.  The  premiere  was 
a  grand  success — so  much  so  that  the  symphony  was  repeated  twice  more  in  Moscow  in 
the  same  season  and  was  performed  in  St.  Petersburg  as  well.  At  the  second  Moscow 
performance,  the  composer  was  cheered  after  each  movement;  at  the  end  of  the  work  he 
was  presented  with  a  laurel  wreath  and  a  silver  cup. 

Still,  for  all  the  immediate  success,  Tchaikovsky  was  not  satisfied  with  the  symphony. 
After  the  first  performance  he  reported  to  Vladimir  Stasov  that  he  found  only  the  finale 
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reasonably  satisfactory.  It  was  seven  years  before  he  found  time  to  rework  the  score.  In 
the  meantime  it  had  been  published  as  a  piano  duet,  but  not  in  full  score.  At  the  very  end 
of  1879  he  undertook  the  revision,  summarizing  the  changes  in  a  report  to  the  publisher 
Bessel,  dated  2  January  1880: 

1.  I  have  composed  the  first  movement  afresh,  leaving  only 
the  introduction  and  coda  in  their  previous  form. 

2.  I  have  rescored  the  second  movement. 

3.  I've  altered  the  third  movement,  shortening  and  rescoring  it. 

4.  I've  shortened  the  finale  and  rescored  it. 

Having  completed  the  revision,  Tchaikovsky  destroyed  the  original  score.  The  revised 
version  is  the  one  that  was  published,  the  version  that  is  always  performed  today. 

Although  the  composer  destroyed  his  score  to  the  original  version,  he  did  not  destroy 
the  orchestral  parts  from  which  it  had  been  performed,  so  it  has  been  possible  to  recopy 
the  composition  into  score  and  compare  the  two  versions.  The  critic  Kashkin  and  the 
composer  Taneyev  insisted  (after  Tchaikovsky's  death)  that  the  original  version  of  the 
symphony  was  far  the  better  of  the  two.  It  was  certainly  more  tightly  integrated  from 
section  to  section,  more  complex,  and,  in  the  words  of  David  Brown,  Tchaikovsky's  most 
recent  biographer,  more  Germanic.  The  recomposition  of  1879  was  (except  for  the  first 
movement)  largely  a  process  of  simplification,  which  is  one  reason  why  the  composer  was 
able  to  complete  it  so  quickly.  It  reflected  his  growing  interest  in  lightness  and  grace, 
qualities  he  had  begun  to  learn  from  French  music. 

David  Brown  makes  a  strong  case  for  at  least  the  occasional  performance  of 
Tchaikovsky's  original  version  of  the  Little  Russian  for  comparison,  but  it  is  the  revision 
that  is  really  part  of  the  repertory.  This  begins  with  an  introductory  statement,  in  solo 
horn,  of  the  folk  tune  "Down  by  Mother  Volga."  The  frequent  falling  fourths  give  the  tune 
a  characteristic  Russian  quality,  but  there  are  no  further  references  to  it  in  the  exposition 
that  follows.  It  returns  prominently,  though,  at  the  beginning  of  the  development  section, 
where  it  interacts  briefly  with  the  main  thematic  ideas  of  the  exposition,  hinting  at  a  family 
relationship  between  themes  that  earlier  seemed  sharply  differentiated.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  coda  it  comes  back  in  the  clarinets,  interacting  yet  again  with  the  other  themes.  A 
final  statement,  with  a  dying  fall,  echoes  the  very  opening  as  a  frame  for  the  entire 
movement. 
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Tchaikovsky  took  the  opportunity  to  salvage  some  musical  material  from  his  opera 
Undine  in  the  second  movement  of  the  symphony:  the  opening  march  that  recurs  a 
number  of  times  had  served  as  a  wedding  processional  in  the  opera.  The  middle  section  of 
the  movement  uses  a  second  Ukrainian  tune,  "Spin,  0  my  spinner." 

The  scherzo  is  one  of  Tchaikovsky's  lightest  orchestral  confections,  and  it  can  scarcely 
surprise  us  to  learn  that  he  had  heard  Berlioz's  Romeo  and  Juliet  and  been  especially 
impressed  by  the  Queen  Mab  Scherzo  (in  his  own  day  Berlioz  enjoyed  much  greater 
success  in  Russia  than  in  his  native  France,  and  Tchaikovsky  is  by  no  means  the  only 
composer  to  have  been  influenced  by  him;  the  wonderful  tritone-related  chords  of  the 
"March  to  the  Scaffold"  in  the  Symphonie  fantastique,  for  example,  were  recalled  by 
Mussorgsky  in  the  coronation  scene  of  Boris  Godunov).  The  lightness  and  momentum  are 
masterly  throughout.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  Trio  (in  2/4  time,  as  opposed  to  the 
3/8  of  the  scherzo  proper)  is  another  folk  melody,  but  no  one  has  ever  succeeded  in 
identifying  it. 

The  last  movement,  which  aroused  such  enthusiasm  among  the  members  of  The  Five, 
begins  with  a  rich  and  powerful  introduction  that  belies  the  lightness  of  treatment  that  the 
folk  tune  "The  Crane"  will  receive  immediately.  Most  of  the  movement  consists  of 
colorful  reorchestrations  of  the  tune  with  little  running  counterpoints — precisely  the  sort 
of  thing  that  is  one  of  Tchaikovsky's  greatest  strengths  (though  not  something  that  would 
reveal  itself  to  best  advantage  in  a  performance  on  the  piano;  one  must  assume  that 
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Rimsky's  enthusiasm  was  at  least  partly  due  to  a  conviction  that  he  had  won  a  convert  to 
the  use  of  folk  music  in  symphonic  writing).  There  is  one  other  musical  idea  that  alter- 
nates with  "The  Crane":  an  original  tune  of  the  composer's  with  delightful  syncopations 
giving  what  is  most  often  described  as  a  rumba  rhythm.  The  final  peroration  moves  at 
presto  tempo  in  massive  block  orchestral  chords  for  a  truly  rousing  close. 

Tchaikovsky  himself  amusingly  attributed  his  success  in  this  movement  to  his  sister's 
butler,  who  came  up  to  him  one  day  as  he  was  working  on  the  finale  and  said,  "May  I 
interrupt  you,  Pyotr  Ilyich,  you  are  not  playing  'The  Crane'  properly.  This  is  how  it 
should  be  sung  .  .  ."  As  he  wrote  to  Modest  following  the  premiere: 

You  probably  have  read  in  the  papers  about  my  symphony;  I  may  add  to  what  they 
say  that  it  did  have  a  great  success,  especially  "The  Crane, "  which  got  the  most 
flattering  notices.  The  honor  for  this  part  of  my  composition  must  go  not  to  me  but  to 
the  real  composer  of  this  piece  of  music — Pyotr  Gerasimovich,  who,  while  I  was 
playing  "The  Crane"  song,  came  up  to  me  several  times  and  hummed  this: 


Tfi&uT^uw 


But  despite  his  modest  insistence  that  "the  butler  did  it,"  it  is  really  the  genuine 
Tchaikovsky  who  shines  in  the  Second  Symphony,  one  of  the  earliest  works  that  reveals 
those  aspects  of  his  talent  that  remain  especially  treasurable.  And  even  though  the  Second 
may  not  be  ranked  with  the  three  great  last  symphonies,  it  is  the  most  successful  of  the 
early  works  and  remains  among  the  most  lovable  of  Tchaikovsky's  compositions. 

— S.L. 
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The  best  short  introduction  to  Haydn  is  Rosemary  Hughes's  Haydn  in  the  Master 
Musicians  series  (Littlefield  paperback).  The  longest  study  (hardly  an  introduction!)  is 
H.C.  Robbins  Landon's  mammoth  five- volume  work  Haydn:  Chronology  and  Works 
(Indiana);  it  will  be  forever  an  indispensable  reference  work,  though  its  sheer  bulk  and  the 
author's  tendency  to  include  just  about  everything  higgledy-piggledy  make  it  sometimes 
rather  hard  to  digest.  Highly  recommended,  though  much  more  technically  detailed,  is 
Haydn  Studies,  edited  by  Jens  Peter  Larsen,  Howard  Serwer,  and  James  Webster 
(Norton);  it  contains  the  scholarly  papers  and  panel  discussions  held  at  an  international 
festival-conference  devoted  to  Haydn  in  Washington,  D.C.,  at  which  most  of  the  burning 
issues  of  Haydn  research  were  at  least  aired  if  not  entirely  resolved.  No  consideration  of 
Haydn  should  omit  Charles  Rosen's  brilliant  study  The  Classical  Style  (Viking;  also  a 
Norton  paperback).  Antal  Dorati's  complete  cycle  of  recordings  of  the  Haydn  symphonies 
with  the  Philharmonia  Hungarica  includes  Nos.  6,  7,  and  8  in  the  first  volume  (London 
Stereo  Treasury,  six  discs  containing  Nos.  1-19),  with  extensive  annotation  by  Robbins 
Landon.  For  a  single  disc  containing  the  entire  triptych,  the  clear  choice  is  Neville 
Marriner's  recording  with  the  Academy  of  St.  Martin-in-the-Fields  (Philips),  though  Karl 
Ristenpart's  performance  with  the  Chamber  Orchestra  of  the  Saar  (Nonesuch)  is  a  worthy 
budget -label  offering. 

Books  written  so  far  about  Toru  Takemitsu  are  almost  all  in  Japanese.  All  of  his 
orchestral  music  currently  available  on  disc  has  been  conducted  by  Seiji  Ozawa:  Arc,  for 
piano  and  orchestra,  with  Yuji  Takahashi  as  pianist  and  the  Yomiuri  Nippon  Symphony 
Orchestra  (Varese-Sarabande,  coupled  with  music  by  Ichiyanagi,  Ligeti,  and  Xenakis); 
and  Quatrain  and  A  Flock  Descends  Into  the  Pentagonal  Garden  with  Tashi  and  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  (DG). 

David  Brown  is  in  the  midst  of  writing  a  three-volume  study  of  Tchaikovsky;  Volume  I, 
Tchaikovsky:  The  Early  Years,  appeared  several  years  ago  (Norton)  and  promised  to  be 
the  beginning  of  a  superb  and  badly  needed  large  study  of  this  composer.  Volume  II,  which 
deals  with  just  four  crisis-ridden  years  in  Tchaikovsky's  life,  arrived  last  spring  and 
continues  the  promise  of  the  beginning.  The  final  volume  is  eagerly  awaited.  Volume  I 
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contains  an  extensive  history  and  analysis  of  the  Second  Symphony,  along  with  a  detailed 
comparison  of  the  two  versions.  Brown  has  also  written  the  fine  Tchaikovsky  article  in  The 
New  Grove.  John  Warrack's  Tchaikovsky  (Scribners)  is  an  excellent  book,  beautifully 
illustrated,  and  Warrack  has  also  contributed  a  very  good  short  study,  Tchaikovsky 
Symphonies  and  Concertos,  to  the  BBC  Music  Guides  (U.  of  Washington  paperback). 
The  Life  and  Letters  of  Tchaikovsky  by  the  composer's  brother  Modest  is  a  primary 
source,  but  one  must  be  warned  about  the  hazards  of  Modest's  nervous  discretion  and 
about  problems  in  Rosa  Newmarch's  translation  (Vienna  House,  available  in  paperback). 
Tchaikovsky's  interesting  letters  have  long  since  been  published  in  Russian,  but  few  have 
been  available  in  English.  Thus  Piotr  llyich  Tchaikovsky,  Letters  To  His  Family:  An 
Autobiography  (Stein  and  Day)  is  particularly  welcome.  Containing  nearly  700  letters 
written  between  1861,  when  Tchaikovsky  was  trying  to  decide  to  give  up  the  law  for 
music,  and  1893,  a  short  time  before  his  death,  the  volume  provides  a  fascinating  personal 
glimpse  of  Tchaikovsky  in  the  one  area  where  he  felt  most  at  ease — in  the  bosom  of  his 
family.  The  letters  are  translated  by  the  composer's  grandniece,  Galina  von  Meek,  who  is 
also  (by  a  pleasant  ironic  twist)  the  granddaughter  of  Tchaikovsky's  patron  Nadezhda  von 
Meek;  they  are  annotated  by  Percy  M.  Young.  The  symposium  volume  TTie  Music  of 
Tchaikovsky,  edited  by  Gerald  Abraham  (Norton  paperback),  has  a  number  of  rather 
sneering  contributions  (echoing  the  attitude  of  the  mid- 1940s,  when  the  book  first 
appeared),  but  Edward  Lockspeiser's  biographical  sketch  is  useful,  as  well  as  chapters  on 
the  ballet  music,  operas,  and  songs.  Hans  Keller's  view  of  the  symphonies  in  the  first 
volume  of  Robert  Simpson's  The  Symphony  (Pelican  paperback)  is  original  and  provoca- 
tive. The  Tchaikovsky  Second  has  enjoyed  many  recordings,  including  two  fine  readings 
in  boxed  sets  devoted  to  the  first  three  symphonies,  one  by  Leonard  Bernstein  with  the 
New  York  Philharmonic  (CBS)  and  one  by  Yevgeny  Svetlanov  with  the  USSR  Symphony 
Orchestra  (Quintessence;  also  available  as  a  single).  There  are  also  singles  with  Igor 
Markevitch  conducting  the  London  Symphony  Orchestra  (Philips  Festivo)  and  Herbert 
von  Karajan  with  the  Berlin  Philharmonic  (DG).  Of  specialized  interest,  once  you  have  a 
"regular"  edition  of  the  Second,  is  a  reading  of  the  original  version  with  Stephen  Simon 
conducting  the  London  Symphony  Orchestra  (Chandos). 

— S.L. 
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Manuel  Barrueco 


One  of  the  most  sought-after  classical  guitarists 
before  the  public  today,  Manuel  Barrueco  will 
be  heard  during  the  1984-85  season  by  audi- 
ences in  North  America,  Europe,  and  Asia.  A 
highlight  of  this  season  is  his  debut  with  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  the  American 
premiere  of  Toru  Takemitsu's  new  guitar  con- 
certo, To  the  Edge  of  Dream ,  which  he 

performs  under  Seiji  Ozawa's  direction  in 
Boston,  at  the  Kennedy  Center  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  and  at  C.W.  Post  College  on  Long  Island. 
Takemitsu  offered  Mr.  Barrueco  the  exclusive 
right  to  perform  this  debut  of  his  new  work 
after  hearing  the  guitarist's  Tokyo  recital  de- 
but two  years  ago,  an  event  hailed  by  the 
Japanese  press  as  one  of  that  season's  most 
memorable  concerts.  In  Europe,  Mr.  Barrueco 
performs  in  several  important  cities  in  West 
Germany  and  Scandinavia,  and  his  London 
recital  will  be  broadcast  live  throughout  Great 
Britain  by  the  BBC.  Tours  are  also  planned  to 
Spain,  Greece,  and  in  Asia,  with  concerts  in 
Japan,  Taiwan,  and  Hong  Kong.  In  the  United 
States,  his  recital  schedule  includes  appear- 
ances in  Santa  Barbara,  at  Rutgers  University 
in  New  Jersey,  at  the  Peabody  Conservatory  in 
Baltimore,  and  in  New  York  City,  where  his 
recital  will  be  broadcast  live  in  the  greater 
metropolitan  New  York  area  by  WNCN. 
Regional  symphony  orchestra  appearances 
this  season  include  the  Puerto  Rico  Symphony 
in  San  Juan  and  the  Norwalk  Symphony  in 


Connecticut.  Already  scheduled  for  next  sea- 
son are  an  extensive  tour  of  West  Germany 
from  Munich  to  Berlin,  a  Vienna  debut  at  the 
Mozartsaal  of  the  Konzerthaus,  a  return  to 
Rome  for  a  recital  sponsored  by  the  Centro 
Romana  della  Chitarra,  and  North  American 
recitals  in  New  York,  Los  Angeles,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  and  Vancouver.  In  previous  sea- 
sons, Mr.  Barrueco  has  made  recital  tours 
across  Europe  from  London  to  Istanbul,  to  all 
the  major  cities  of  Japan,  to  Central  and  South 
America,  and  to  every  major  American  city. 
He  has  been  soloist  with  the  Finnish  Radio 
Symphony,  the  Xalapa  Symphony  Orchestra 
of  Mexico,  the  National  Symphony,  and  the 
orchestras  of  Baltimore,  Honolulu,  New 
Jersey,  and  New  Mexico.  Mr.  Barrueco  may 
be  heard  on  four  best-selling  records,  the  first 
of  them  having  been  named  "best  guitar 
recording  of  1979"  by  Gramophone  maga- 
zine. Two  more  solo  albums  are  planned  for 
this  season,  as  well  as  the  release  of  his  first 
concerto  album. 

Manuel  Barrueco  first  learned  at  age  eight 
to  play  the  instrument  which  would  take  him 
from  his  native  Cuba  to  the  Peabody  Conser- 
vatory in  Baltimore  and  ultimately  establish 
him  as  an  international  virtuoso  among  classi- 
cal guitarists.  Soon  after  completing  his  initial 
training  at  the  Conservatorio  Esteban  Salas, 
Mr.  Barrueco  became  the  first  guitarist  to 
become  a  full  scholarship  student  at  Peabody, 
a  soloist  with  the  Peabody  Orchestra,  and  a 
winner  of  the  Peabody  Competition.  Now  an 
artist-in-residence  there,  he  has  established  a 
continuing  series  of  master  classes;  he  is  also 
on  the  faculty  of  the  Manhattan  School  of 
Music.  In  1979,  he  was  the  first  guitarist  to 
win  the  prestigious  Concert  Artists  Guild 
Award,  which  led  to  his  New  York  debut  at 
Carnegie  Recital  Hall.  He  established  his 
European  reputation  with  his  London  debut  in 
1979. 
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The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  gratefully  acknowledges  the  following  corporations 
and  professional  organizations  for  their  generous  and  important  support  in  the  past  or 
current  fiscal  year.  (*  denotes  support  of  at  least  $2,500;  capitalized  names  denote 
support  of  at  least  $5,000;  underscored  capitalized  names  within  the  Business 
Leaders'  listing  comprise  the  Business  Honor  Roll.) 


1984-85  Business  Honor  Roll  ($10,000+  ) 

Advanced  Management  Associates,  Inc. 

John  Hancock  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 

Harvey  Chet  Krentzman 

E.  James  Morton 

Analog  Devices,  Inc. 

Stanley  H.  Kaplan  Educational  Center 

Ray  Stata 

Susan  B.  Kaplan 

Bank  of  Boston 

Liberty  Mutual  Insurance  Company 

William  L.  Brown 

Melvin  B.  Bradshaw 

Bank  of  New  England 

Mobil  Chemical  Corporation 

Peter  H.  McCormick 

Rawleigh  Warner,  Jr. 

Bay  Banks,  Inc. 

New  England  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 

William  M.  Crozier,  Jr. 

Edward  E.  Phillips 

Boston  Consulting  Group,  Inc. 

New  England  Telephone  Company 

Arthur  P.  Contas 

Gerry  Freche 

Boston  Edison  Company 

Raytheon  Company 

Thomas  J.  Galligan,  Jr. 

Thomas  L.  Phillips 

Boston  Globe  /Affiliated  Publications 

Red  Lion  Inn 

William  0.  Taylor 

John  H.  Fitzpatrick 

Cahners  Publishing  Company,  Inc. 

State  Street  Bank  &  Trust  Company 

Norman  Cahners 

William  S.  Edgerly 

Country  Curtains 

The  Sheraton  Corporation 

Jane  P.  Fitzpatrick 

John  Kapioltas 

Digital  Equipment  Corporation 

The  Signal  Companies 

Kenneth  H.  Olsen 

Paul  M.  Montrone 

Dynatech  Corporation 

Teradyne  Corporation 

J.P.  Barger 

Alexander  V.  d'Arbeloff 

Wm.  Filene's  &  Sons  Company 

Urban  Investment  &  Development 

Michael  J.  Babcock 

Company/ 

GTE  Electrical  Products 

Copley  Place 

Dean  T.  Langford 

R.K.  Umscheid 

General  Cinema  Corporation 

WCRB/Charles  River  Broadcasting,  Inc. 

Richard  A.  Smith 

Richard  L.  Kaye 

General  Electric  Company 

WCVB-TV  5 

John  F.  Welch,  Jr. 

S.  James  Coppersmith 

Gillette  Company 

Wang  Laboratories 

Colman  M.  Mockler,  Jr. 

An  Wang 
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COPLEY 
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at  Copley  Square 
in  the  Back  Bay 


Prelude. 


Copley  Place  is  where 
beautiful  evenings  begin. 
Here  you  can  shop  for 
every  fashion  need.  From 
elegant  occasions  to 
casual  gatherings  with 
friends.  In  The  Shopping 
Galleries  at  Copley  Place 
you  will  find  all  that's  new 
and  beautiful  from  this 
country  and  abroad. 

Nieman-Marcus  and 
100  exceptional  shops  and 
boutiques  await  you!  To  add 
to  your  pleasures  there  are 
9  cinemas,  13  restaurants 
and  the  new  Westin  and 
Marriott  hotels. 


Accountants 

Arthur  Andersen  &  Co. 
William  F.  Meagher 

COOPERS  &  LYBRAND 
Vincent  M.  O'Reilly 

Charles  DiPesa  &  Company 
WOliarn  DiPesa 

*  Ernst  &  Whinney 

James  G.  Maguire 

PEAT,  MARWICK,  MITCHELL 
&  COMPANY 
Herbert  E.  Morse 

♦TOUCHE  ROSS  &  COMPANY 
James  T.  Mc  Bride 

*  Arthur  Young  &  Company 

Thomas  P  McDermott 

Advertising/ PR. 

*Hill,  Holliday,  Connors, 
Cosmopulos,  Inc. 
Jack  Connors,  Jr. 

Hill  &  Knowlton 
Patricia  Butterfield 

*Kenyon  &  Eckhardt 
Thomas  J.  Mahoney 

*Newsome  &  Company 
Peter  Farwell 

Aerospace 

*  Northrop  Corporation 

Thomas  V.  Jones 

PNEUMO  CORPORATION 

Gerard  A.  Fulham 

Apparel 

*Knapp  King  Size  Corporation 
Winthrop  A.  Short 

William  Carter  Company 
Leo  J.  Feuer 

Architecture/  Design 

Jung/Brannin  Associates,  Inc. 
Yu  Sing  Jung 

Selame  Design 
Joe  Selame 

Banking 

BANK  OF  BOSTON 

William  L.  Brown 

BANK  OF  NEW  ENGLAND 
Peter  H.  McCormick 


Business  Leaders  ($  1,000  +  ) 


BAYBANKS,  INC. 


William  M.  Crozier,  Jr. 

Chase  Manhattan  Corporation 
Robert  M.  Jorgensen 

*Citicorp  (USA),  Inc. 
Walter  E.  Mercer 

Coolidge  Bank  &  Trust  Company 
Charles  W  Morash 

Framingham  Trust  Company 
William  A.  Anastos 

Mutual  Bank 
Keith  G.  Willoughby 

Rockland  Trust  Company 
John  F.  Spence,  Jr. 

SHAWMUT  BANK  OF 
BOSTON 

William  F.  Craig 

United  States  Trust  Company 
James  V.  Sidell 

Building/  Contracting 
National  Lumber  Company 
Louis  I.  Kaitz 

J.F.  White  Contracting  Company 
Thomas  J.  White 

Consulting/  Management 
ADVANCED  MANAGEMENT 
ASSOCIATES,  INC. 
Harvey  Chet  Krentzman 

BLP  Associates 
Bernard  L.  Plansky 

BOSTON  CONSULTING 
GROUP,  INC. 


Arthur  P.  Contas 

Rath  &  Strong,  Inc. 
Arnold  0.  Putnam 

Small  Business  Foundation  of 
America,  Inc. 
Richard  Giesser 

Education 
*Bentley  College 

Gregory  H.  Adamian 

STANLEY  H.  KAPLAN 
EDUCATIONAL  CENTER 
Susan  B.  Kaplan 

Electronics 
Mitre  Corporation 
Robert  R.  Everett 

*Parlex  Corporation 
Herbert  W  Pollack 
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*Signal  Technology  Corporation 
William  Cook 

Employment 

*  Emerson  Personnel 
Rhoda  Warren 

Robert  Kleven  &  Company,  Inc. 
Robert  Kleven 

Russell  Reynolds  Associates,  Inc. 
Jack  H.  Vernon 

*TAD  Technical  Services  Corp. 
David  J.  McGrath,  Jr. 

Energy 

Buckley  &  Scott  Company 
Charles  H.  Downey 

*HCW  Oil  &  Gas  Company,  Inc. 
John  M.  Plukas 

Hators 
Stanley  Hatoff 

MOBIL  CHEMICAL 
CORPORATION 
Rawleigh  Warner,  Jr. 

Yankee  Oil  &  Gas,  Inc. 
Paul  J.  Montle 

Finance 

*Farrell,  Healer  &  Company,  Inc. 
Richard  Farrell 

*The  First  Boston  Corporation 
George  L.  Shinn 

Kaufman  &  Company 
Sumner  Kaufman 

*  Leach  &  Garner 

Philip  Leach 

*Narragansett  Capital 
Corporation 
Arthur  D.  Little 

TA  ASSOCIATES 
Peter  A.  Brooke 

Food/  Hotel/  Restaurant 

*  Boston  Park  Plaza  Hotel  & 
Towers 

Roger  A.  Saunders 

Boston  Showcase  Company 
Jason  Starr 

CREATIVE  GOURMETS  LTD. 
Stephen  E.  Elmont 

Dunkin'  Donuts,  Inc. 
Robert  M.  Rosenberg 


Live  in  a  Place  as  Special 
As  Harvard  Square  Itself. 


University  Green,  a  new  residential 
community,  beckons  you  to  share  the 
vitality  of  Harvard  Square.  Echoing 
the  classic  design  of  Harvard  College, 
University  Green  is  a  handsome 
blend  of  traditional  materials  and 
contemporary  finishes.  A  19th 
century  village  with  gardens  forms  an 
imaginative  entryway  to  these  54 
extraordinary  homes. 

Spacious  homes,  ranging  from  688  to 
2500  sq.  ft.,  feature  large  private 
outdoor  terraces.  Many  choices  for 


decorating  interiors  await  the  early 
purchaser,  who  may  choose  a 
fireplace  from  among  the  special 
options.  Prices  range  from  $230,000 
to  $670,000. 

Available  units  are  limited  so  please 
contact  marketing  director  Nancy 
Chadbourne  at  492-6003  to  arrange 
to  visit  our  decorated  model. 

University  Green.  Sharing  the  magic 
of  Harvard  Square. 


A  development  of  Hines  Industrial 
Marketed  by  On-Site  Dynamics 
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*  Howard  Johnson  Company 
G.  Michael  Hostage 
Inncorp,  Ltd. 
Harry  Axelrod 

*Johnson,  CTHare  Company,  Inc. 
Harry  O'Hare 

*0,Donnell-Usen  Fisheries 
Corporation 
Arnold  Wolf 

RED  LION  INN 
John  H.  Fitzpatrick 

Roberts  and  Associates 
Warren  Pierce 

THE  SHERATON 
CORPORATION 

John  Kapioltas 

Silenus  Wines,  Inc. 
James  B.  Hangstefer 

Sonesta  International  Hotels 
Corporation 
Paul  Sonnabend 

THE  STOP  &  SHOP 
COMPANIES,  INC. 

Avram  J.  Goldberg 

THE  WESTIN  HOTEL 

Bodo  Lemke 

Furnishings/  Houseivares 
COUNTRY  CURTAINS 
Jane  P.  Fitzpatrick 

High  Technology/ Computers 
AT&T 
Charles  R.  Grafton 

Analytical  Systems  Engineering 
Corporation 
Michael  B.  Rukin 

Aritech  Corporation 
James  A.  Synk 

Automatic  Data  Processing 
Josh  Weston 

'Computer  Partners,  Inc. 
Paul  J.  Crowley 

:Data  Packaging  Corporation 
Otto  Morningstar 

:Epsilon  Data  Management,  Inc. 
Thomas  0.  Jones 

General  Eastern  Instruments 
Corporation 
Pieter  R.  Wiederhold 

:  Helix  Technology  Corporation 
Frank  Gabron 

IBM  CORPORATION 
Paul  J.  Palmer 


POLAROID  CORPORATION 
William  J.  McCune,  Jr. 

RAYTHEON  COMPANY 
Thomas  L.  Phillips 

*Systems  Engineering  & 
Manufacturing  Corporation 
Steven  Baker 

*Transitron  Electric  Corporation 
David  Bakalar 

Insurance 

Arkwright-Boston  Insurance 
Frederick  J.  Bumpus 

*Cameron  &  Colby  Company, 
Inc. 
Lynford  M.  Richardson 

*Commercial  Union  Assurance 
Companies 
Howard  H.  Ward 

*Frank  B.  Hall  &  Company  of 
Massachusetts,  Inc. 
John  B.  Pepper 

JOHN  HANCOCK  MUTUAL 
LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 
E.  James  Morton 

LIBERTY  MUTUAL 
INSURANCE  COMPANY 
Melvin  B.  Bradshaw 

NEW  ENGLAND  MUTUAL 
LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 
Edward  E.  Phillips 

PRUDENTIAL  INSURANCE 
COMPANY  OF  AMERICA 
Robert  J.  Scales 

Sun  Life  Assurance  Company  of 
Canada 
John  D.  McNeil 

Investments 

*ABD  Securities  Corporation 
Theodor  Schmidt-Scheuber 
Amoskeag  Company 
Joseph  B.  Ely  II 

BLYTH  EASTMAN  PAINE 
WEBBER  INC. 
James  F.  Cleary 

*E.F.  Hutton  &  Company,  Inc. 
S.  Paul  Crabtree 

Goldman,  Sachs  &  Company 
Stephen  B.  Kay 

Kensington  Investment 
Company 
Alan  E.  Lewis 
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*Loomis  Sayles  &  Company 
Robert  L.  Kemp 

Moseley,  Hallgarten,  Estabrook 
&  Weeden,  Inc. 
Fred  S.  Moseley 

Tucker,  Anthony  &  R.L.  Day, 
Inc. 
Gerald  Segel 

*  Woodstock  Corporation 
Frank  B.  Condon 

Legal 

Gadsby  &  Hannah 
Jeffrey  R  Somers 

Goldstein  &  Manello 
Richard  J.  Snyder 

*Herrick  &  Smith 
Malcolm  D.  Perkins 

Nissenbaum  Law  Offices 
Gerald  L.  Nissenbaum 

Manufacturing 

Acushnet  Company 
John  T  Ludes 

Bell  Manufacturing  Company 
Irving  W.  Bell 

Checon  Corporation 
Donald  E.  Conaway 

Dennison  Manufacturing 
Company 
Nelson  S.  Gifford 

Econocorp,  Inc. 
Richard  G.  Lee 

FLEXcon  Company,  Inc. 
Mark  R.  Ungerer 

GENERAL  ELECTRIC 
COMPANY 

John  F.  Welch,  Jr. 

GENERAL  ELECTRIC 
COMPANY/LYNN 
James  R  Krebs 

GILLETTE  COMPANY 
Colman  M.  Mockler,  Jr. 

Guzovsky  Electrical  Corporation 
Edward  Guzovsky 

Inland  Steel-Ryerson 
Foundation,  Inc. 
Robert  L.  Atkinson 

Kendall  Company 
J.  Dale  Sherratt 

L.E.  Mason  Company 
Harvey  B.  Berman 


Self-portrait  of  a  genius 


With  wit  and  charm,  Aaron  Copland, 
Americas  greatest  living  composer  looks 
back  on  the  first  four  decades  of  his  life  in 
music.  It  is  a  monumental  work  about  an 
exceptional  era  in  Americas  artistic  history 
and  the  events,  here  and  abroad,  that 
spawned  his  genius.  Enhanced  by 
"interludes"  that  feature  reminiscences 
by  friends  and  colleagues  like  Nadia 
Boulanger,  Virgil  Thompson,  Agnes 
DeMille,  and  Leonard  Bernstein,  Copland 
is  a  stirring  chronicle  of  our  cultural  times. 


/ 


1900  through  1942 
'Aaron  Copland  and  Vivian  Perlis 

With  over  100  photographs,  $24.95  at  bookstores  or  direct  from 

ST.MARTIN'S/MAREK,  175  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  NY  10010 

(Mail  orders:  Add  $1.50  extra  for  postage.  Send  Attn:  PY) 


"1  love  dining 
with  fburstersT 

"I  said  join  me  at  Apley's. 

The  Boston  Globe 

gave  it  four  stars. 

Then  Esquire  called  it. 

terrific.  Oh,  and  Boston 
.  Maaazine  raved. 


It's  becoming  a  habit.  _ 
Apley's,  please  "'" 


EXCEPTIONAL 

GOURMET  AMERICAN  CUISINE 


RESERVATIONS  A  MUST.  236-2000 


AT  THE  SHERATON  BOSTON 
PRUDENTIAL  CENTER 
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Ludlow  Corporation 
Arthur  Cohen 

NEW  ENGLAND  BUSINESS 
SERVICE,  INC. 
Richard  H.  Rhoads 

Norton  Company 
Donald  R.  Melville 

'Packaging  Industries,  Inc. 

John  D.  Bambara 
Parker  Brothers 
Richard  E.  Stearns 

Plymouth  Rubber  Company,  Inc. 

Maurice  J.  Hamilburg 
Scully  Signal  Company 

Robert  G.  Scully 

Simplex  Time  Recorder 
Company 
Glenn  R.  Peterson 

Superior  Pet  Products,  Inc. 
Richard  J.  Phelps 

"Towle  Manufacturing  Company 
Leonard  Florence 

"Trina,  Inc. 
Thomas  L.  Easton 

Webster  Spring  Company,  Inc. 
A.M.  Levine 

Wellman,  Inc. 
Arthur  0.  Wellman,  Jr. 

Media 

BOSTON  GLOBE/ 


AFFILIATED  PUBLICATIONS 


William  0.  Taylor 

Boston  Herald 

Patrick  J.  Purcell 
GENERAL  CINEMA 


CORPORATION 


Richard  A.  Smith 

WBZ-TV  4 

Thomas  L.  Goodgame 

WCIB-FM 
Lawrence  K.  Justice 

WCRB  CHARLES  RIVER 
BROADCASTING,  INC. 


Richard  L.  Kaye 

WCVB-TV  5 
S.  James  Coppersmith 

:WNEV-TV  7 /New  England 
Television 

Seymour  L.  Yanoff 
Westinghouse  Broadcasting  & 
Cable,  Inc. 

Lawrence  P.  Fraiberg 

Musical  Instruments 


*  Baldwin  Piano  &  Organ 
Company 

R.S.  Harrison 
Avedis  Zildjian  Company 

Armand  Zildjian 

Printing/  Publishing 
*ADC0  Publishing  Company,  Inc. 

Samuel  Gorfinkle 
Bowne  of  Boston 

William  Gallant 

CAHNERS  PUBLISHING 
COMPANY,  INC. 

Norman  L.  Cahners 

CLARK-FRANKLIN- 
KINGSTON  PRESS 
Lawrence  Dress 

Customforms,  Inc. 
David  A.  Granoff 

*  Daniels  Printing  Company 

Lee  Daniels 
HOUGHTON  MIFFLIN 
COMPANY 

Marlowe  G.  Teig 

*  Label  Art,  Inc. 

J.  William  Flynn 

McGraw  Hill,  Inc. 
Joseph  L.  Dionne 

Real  Estate/ Development 

Combined  Properties,  Inc. 
Stanton  L.  Black 

Corcoran  Mullins  Jennison,  Inc. 
Joseph  Corcoran 

Hilon  Development  Corporation 
Haim  Eliachar 

Northland  Investment 
Corporation 
Robert  A.  Danziger 

Stanmar,  Inc. 
Stanley  W.  Snider 

URBAN  INVESTMENT  & 
DEVELOPMENT  COMPANY/ 
COPLEY  PLACE 
R.K.  Umscheid 

Retailing 

WM.  FILENE'S  &  SONS 
COMPANY 
Michael  J.  Babcock 

Hills  Department  Stores 
Stephen  A.  Goldberger 

Jordan  Marsh  Company 
Elliot  Stone 


Kay  Bee  Toy  &  Hobby  Shops, 
Inc. 
Howard  Kaufman 

Marshall's,  Inc. 
Frank  H.  Brenton 

*Saks  Fifth  Avenue 
Robert  J.  Hoffman 
Stuart's  Department  Stores,  Inc. 
Paul  Cammarano 

*Zayre  Corporation 
Maurice  Segall 

Science/ Medical 

*  Charles  River  Breeding 
Laboratories,  Inc. 

Henry  L.  Foster 
Damon  Corporation 
David  I.  Kosowsky 

Hospital  Corporation  of  America 
HCA  Foundation 
Donald  E.  Strange 

Shoes 

*Jones  &  Vining,  Inc. 
Sven  Vaule,  Jr. 

*  Mercury  International  Trading 
Corporation 

Irving  Wiseman 

MORSE  SHOE,  INC. 

Manuel  Rosenberg 

THE  SPENCER  COMPANIES, 
INC. 
C.  Charles  Marran 

STRIDE  RITE  CORPORATION 

Arnold  S.  Hiatt 

Software/ Information  Services 

Henco  Software,  Inc. 

Henry  Cochran 
Interactive  Data  Corporation 

Carl  G.  Wolf 

Travel /Transportation 

*  Heritage  Travel 

Donald  Sohn 
*The  Trans-Lease  Group 
John  J.  McCarthy,  Jr. 

i  tilities 

BOSTON  EDISON  COMPANY 
Thomas  J.  Galligan,  Jr. 

*  Eastern  Gas  &  Fuel  Associates 

William  J.  Pruyn 
NEW  ENGLAND  TELEPHONE 

Gerrv  Freche 
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Another  Virtuoso  Selection  From  Karten's  Jewelers 

Fine  works  from  Karten's  repertoire  of  jewelry  for  men  and  women 
are  now  available  at  all  ten  of  our  stores:  Copley  Place  (  2nd  level);  malls 
in  Burlington,  Braintree,  Natick,  North  Dartmouth,  Swansea,  Nashua; 
the  Mall  of  New  Hampshire,  Fox  Run  Mall  and  Downtown  New  Bedford. 
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MASSACHUSETTS 

HKH  TECHNOLOGY 

COUNCL 


"Flu1? 


The  following  Members  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts High  Technology  Council 
support  the  BSO  through  the  BSO 
Business  &  Professional  Leadership 
Program: 


Alpha  Industries,  Inc. 
George  S.  Kariotis 

ANALOG  DEVICES,  INC. 

Ray  Stata 
The  Analytic  Sciences 
Corporation 

Arthur  Gelb 
*Augat,  Inc. 

Roger  D.  Wellington 
Barry  Wright  Corporation 

Ralph  Z.  Sorenson 
*Bolt  Beranek  and  Newman  Inc. 

Stephen  Levy 
Computervision  Corporation 

Martin  Allen 
*Cullinet  Software,  Inc. 

John  J.  Cullinane 

DIGITAL  EQUIPMENT 
CORPORATION 
Kenneth  H.  Olsen 


DYNATECH  CORPORATION 

J.P.  Barger 
EPSCO,  Inc. 

Wayne  P.  Coffin 
Foxboro  Company 

Earle  W.  Pitt 
GCA  Corporation 

Milton  Greenberg 
GTE  ELECTRICAL 
PRODUCTS 

Dean  T.  Langford 
*GenRad  Foundation 

Lynn  Smoker 
*Haemonetics,  Inc. 

John  F.  White 
Honeywell  Information  Systems 

Warren  G.  Sprague 
Instron  Corporation 

Harold  Hindman 
*Arthur  D.  Little,  Inc. 

John  F.  Magee 


M/A-COM,  INC. 

Vessarios  G.  Chigas 
Massachusetts  High  Technology 
Council,  Inc. 

Howard  P.  Foley 
Millipore  Corporation 

Dimitri  d'Arbeloff 
PRIME  COMPUTER,  INC. 

Joe  M.  Henson 
*  Printed  Circuit  Corporation 

Peter  Sarmanian 
SofTech,  Inc. 

Justus  Lowe,  Jr. 
TERADYNE,  INC. 

Alexander  V.  d'Arbeloff 
Thermo  Electron  Corporation 

George  N.  Hatsopoulos 
Unitrode  Corporation 

George  M.  Berman 
WANG  LABORATORIES,  INC. 

An  Wang 


CQDINTHIAs 


Gallery  of  Needle  Arts 


HAND  PAINTED  CANVASSES 
CUSTOM  DESIGNS 
KNITTING  YARNS 

1160  BOYLSTON  STREET,  CHESNUT  HILL  MA  02167,  (617)  277-7111 
HOURS:  10:00  A.M.  TO  4:30  P.M.     MONDAY  THROUGH  SATURDAY 
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MAHLER'S  SYMPHONY  #9 

with  Solti  conducting 

Chicago  Symphony  on  Digital's 

Grammy  Award  Winning  Recording. 

16.58 

Rarely  performed.  Rarely  recorded. 

GRIEG'S  mm  GYNT  with  Edo  De 

Waart  conducting  the  San 

Francisco  Symphony 

andChofus 

0*29 


COOPERATIVE 
SOOTY 


CSep 


Available  at  Harvard  Sauare,  M.I.T.  Student  Center,  Children's 
Medical  Center  and  One  Federal  St.,  Boston.  Coop 


HUSKIES 

Take  a  step  back  in  time  to  the 

30's  &  40's.  Enjoy  casual,  comfortable 

dining,  Fabulous  Steaks,  Homemade 

Desserts,  Novelty  Drinks  and  "The  Best 

Baby  Back  Ribs  in  Town". 

The  Unusual  Atmosphere,  convenient 

location,  between  Symphony  Hall 

and  Huntington  (B.U.)  Theatre,  has 

made  this  a  favorite  Eating  &  Drinking 

Place  for  before  and  after  the  shows. 

The  Sunday  Brunch  is  Unsurpassed. 
Full  Menu  'til  Midnight 

MC,  Visa  Accepted 

280  Huntington  Avenue 

Boston,  Mass. 

247-3978 


Handicapped  kids  have  a  lot  to  give 

i        and  the  Cotting  School  has  a  lot  to  give  handicapped  children. 
We  are  a  12-year  day  school  providing  quality  education, 
medical  support  services,  and  pre-vocational  training  to  physically 
handicapped  boys  and  girls.  Support  services  include  occupational, 
physical  and  speech  therapies,  counselling,  vision  and  dental 
clinics,  and  fulltime  nursing  supervision.  Computer-based 
learning  programs,  summer  camping,  adapted  physical  education, 
art,  music  and  training  for  independent  living  help  students  develop 
daily  living  and  social  skills  and  increased  self-esteem.  If  you 
know  a  child  we  can  help,  please  pass  the  word.  Call  or  write 
Dr.  Carl  W.  Mores,  Superintendent,  Cotting  School  for  Handicapped 
Children,  241  St.  Botolph  Street,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02115 
(617)  536-9632. 

Cotting  School  for  Handicapped  Children 

is  a  private,  non-profit  Ch.  766-approved  institution, 
supported  primarily  by  gifts,  grants,  legacies  and  bequests. 
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Real  Estate  Management 

Brokerage  and  Consulting  Services 

Since  1898 


SAUNDERS  &  ASSOCIATES 

20  Park  Plaza  Boston  MA  •  02116 
(617)426-0720 


§t  3(*ofpfoT^stmir*wH 


A  charming  19th  Century  Townhouse 
serving  superb  continental  cuisine 
in  contemporary  informal  elegance. 
Offering  lunch  and  dinner  with  a  variety 
of  fresh  seafood  specials  daily,  and  our 
after  theatre  cafe  menu  till  midnight. 

Serving 

Lunch:  12:00-2:30  weekdays 

Dinner:  6:00-10:30  Sun.-Thurs. 

6:00-12:00  Fri.-Sat. 
Brunch:  11:00-3:00  Sat.  &  Sun. 

reservations:  266-3030 

99  St.  Botolph  Street 
behind  the  Colonnade  Hotel 


Coming  Concerts  .  .  . 


Wednesday,  28  November  at  7:30 

Open  Rehearsal 
Marc  Mandel  will  discuss  the  program 

at  6:45  in  the  Cohen  Annex. 
Thursday  4C— 29  November,  8-9:40 
Friday  'A'— 30  November,  2-3:40 
Saturday  4A'— 1  December,  8-9:40 

SEIJI  OZAWA  conducting 

Mahler  Symphony  No.  9 


Wednesday,  5  December  at  7:30 

Open  Rehearsal 
Steven  Ledbetter  will  discuss  the  program 

at  6:45  in  the  Cohen  Annex. 
Thursday  'A' — 6  December,  8-9:30 
Friday  'B' — 7  December,  2-3:30 
Saturday  'B'— 8  December,  8-9:30 
Tuesday  'C — 11  December,  8-9:30 

SEIJI  OZAWA  conducting 

Honegger  Jeanne  d'Arc  au  bucher 

MARTHE  KELLER  (Jeanne) 
GEORGES  WILSON  (Frere  Dominique) 
MARY  BURGESS,  soprano  (The  Virgin) 
MARY  SHEARER,  soprano  (Marguerite) 
JOCELYNE  TAILLON,  mezzo-soprano 

(Catherine) 
JOHN  GILMORE,  tenor 
TERRY  COOK,  bass 
TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS, 

JOHN  OLIVER,  conducting 
BOSTON  BOY  CHOIR, 

THEODORE  MARIER,  director 
YOUTH  PRO  MUSICA, 

ROBERTA  HUMEZ,  director 


Programs  subject  to  change. 
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For  rates  and 
information  on 
advertising  in  the 
Boston  Symphony, 
Boston  Pops, 
and 

Tanglewood  program  books 
please  contact: 

STEVE  GANAK  AD  REPS 
51  CHURCH  STREET 
BOSTON,  MASS.  02116 


BOSTON 

SYMPHONY 

ORCHESTRA 

SEIJI  OZAWA 

Music  Dinctor    i*s    ,  ™ 


J 


(617)-542-6913 


ty 


Ft: 


here  can  you 
find  the  best  seats 
in  the  house? 


At  DCH.  Because  we 
sell  the  world's  most 
elegant  and  distinctive 
furniture.  And  we  sell  it 
at  up  to  70P/o  off. 

So  if  you're  looking 
for  the  best  seats, 
lamps,  sofas,  tables  and 
art  in  the  house,  visit 
our  salon. 

You'll  agree  the  selec- 
tion is  worth  blowing 
our  own  horn  about. 


m 


Decorator's  Clearing  House. 

Furniture  as  unique  as  you  are. 

1029  Chestnut  St.,  Newton  Upper  Falls,  MA 

965-6363  Mon.-Sat.  9:30  AM-5:30  PM 

MC,  Visa,  AmEx     Open  to  the  Public 


BoodleS 


An 

Authentic 

Grill 


In  Boston's  Back  Bay 

40  Dalton  Street 

Boston,  MA  (617)  BOODLES 
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Symphony  Hall  Information  . . . 


FOR  SYMPHONY  HALL  CONCERT  AND 
TICKET  INFORMATION,  call  (617)  266-1492. 
For  Boston  Symphony  concert  program  informa- 
tion, call  "CONCERT." 

THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  performs  ten 
months  a  year,  in  Symphony  Hall  and  at  Tangle- 
wood.  For  information  about  any  of  the  orches- 
tra's activities,  please  call  Symphony  Hall,  or 
write  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Sym- 
phony Hall,  Boston,  MA  02115. 

THE  EUNICE  S.  AND  JULIAN  COHEN 

ANNEX,  adjacent  to  Symphony  Hall  on  Hunt- 
ington Avenue,  may  be  entered  by  the  Symphony 
Hall  West  Entrance  on  Huntington  Avenue. 

FOR  SYMPHONY  HALL  RENTAL  INFORMA- 
TION, call  (617)  266-1492,  or  write  the  Func- 
tion Manager,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA 
02115. 

THE  BOX  OFFICE  is  open  from  10  a.m.  until  6 
p.m.  Monday  through  Saturday;  on  concert  eve- 
nings, it  remains  open  through  intermission  for 
BSO  events  or  just  past  starting-time  for  other 
events.  In  addition,  the  box  office  opens  Sunday 
at  1  p.m.  when  there  is  a  concert  that  afternoon 
or  evening.  Single  tickets  for  all  Boston  Sym- 
phony concerts  go  on  sale  twenty-eight  days 
before  a  given  concert  once  a  series  has  begun, 
and  phone  reservations  will  be  accepted.  For 
outside  events  at  Symphony  Hall,  tickets  will  be 
available  three  weeks  before  the  concert.  No 
phone  orders  will  be  accepted  for  these  events. 

TICKET  RESALE:  If  for  some  reason  you  are 
unable  to  attend  a  Boston  Symphony  concert  for 
which  you  hold  a  ticket,  you  may  make  your 
ticket  available  for  resale  by  calling  the  switch- 
board. This  helps  bring  needed  revenue  to  the 
orchestra  and  makes  your  seat  available  to  some- 
one who  wants  to  attend  the  concert.  A  mailed 
receipt  will  acknowledge  your  tax-deductible 
contribution. 

RUSH  SEATS:  There  are  a  limited  number  of 
Rush  Tickets  available  for  the  Friday-afternoon 
and  Saturday-evening  Boston  Symphony  con- 
certs (subscription  concerts  only).  The  continued 
low  price  of  the  Saturday  tickets  is  assured 
through  the  generosity  of  two  anonymous 
donors.  The  Rush  Tickets  are  sold  at  $5.00 


each,  one  to  a  customer,  at  the  Symphony  Hall- 
West  Entrance  on  Fridays  beginning  9  a.m.  and 
Saturdays  beginning  5  p.m. 

LATECOMERS  will  be  seated  by  the  ushers  dur- 
ing the  first  convenient  pause  in  the  program. 
Those  who  wish  to  leave  before  the  end  of  the 
concert  are  asked  to  do  so  between  program 
pieces  in  order  not  to  disturb  other  patrons. 

SMOKING  IS  NOT  PERMITTED  in  any  part  of 
the  Symphony  Hall  auditorium  or  in  the  sur- 
rounding corridors.  It  is  permitted  only  in  the 
Cabot-Cahners  and  Hatch  rooms,  and  in  the 
main  lobby  on  Massachusetts  Avenue. 

CAMERA  AND  RECORDING  EQUIPMENT 
may  not  be  brought  into  Symphony  Hall  during 
concerts. 

FIRST  AID  FACILITIES  for  both  men  and 
women  are  available  in  the  Cohen  Annex  near 
the  Symphony  Hall  West  Entrance  on  Hunt- 
ington Avenue.  On-call  physicians  attending  con- 
certs should  leave  their  names  and  seat  locations 
at  the  switchboard  near  the  Massachusetts  Ave- 
nue entrance. 

WHEELCHAIR  ACCESS  to  Symphony  Hall  is 
available  at  the  West  Entrance  to  the  Cohen 
Annex. 

AN  ELEVATOR  is  located  outside  the  Hatch  and 
Cabot-Cahners  rooms  on  the  Massachusetts  Ave- 
nue side  of  the  building. 
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LADIES'  ROOMS  are  located  on  the  orchestra 
level,  audience-left,  at  the  stage  end  of  the  hall, 
and  on  the  first-balcony  level,  audience-right, 
outside  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room  near  the 
elevator. 

MEN'S  ROOMS  are  located  on  the  orchestra 
level,  audience-right,  outside  the  Hatch  Room 
near  the  elevator,  and  on  the  first-balcony  level, 
audience-left,  outside  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room 
near  the  coatroom. 

COATROOMS  are  located  on  the  orchestra  and 
first-balcony  levels,  audience-left,  outside  the 
Hatch  and  Cabot-Cahners  rooms.  The  BSO  is  not 
responsible  for  personal  apparel  or  other  prop- 
erty of  patrons. 

LOUNGES  AND  BAR  SERVICE:  There  are  two 
lounges  in  Symphony  Hall.  The  Hatch  Room  on 
the  orchestra  level  and  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room 
on  the  first-balcony  level  serve  drinks  starting 
one  hour  before  each  performance.  For  the  Fri- 
day-afternoon concerts,  both  rooms  open  at 
12:15,  with  sandwiches  available  until  concert 
time. 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  BROADCASTS:  Con- 
certs of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  are 
heard  by  delayed  broadcast  in  many  parts  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  as  well  as  interna- 
tionally, through  the  Boston  Symphony  Tran- 
scription Trust.  In  addition,  Friday-afternoon 


concerts  are  broadcast  live  by  the  following  FM 
stations:  WGBH  (Boston  89.7),  WFCR  (Amherst 
88.5),  and  WAMC  (Albany  90.3);  in  Maine  by 
WMED  (Calais  89.7),  WMEA  (Portland  90.1), 
WMEH  (Bangor  90.9),  WMEW  (Waterville 
91.3),  and  WMEM  (Presque  Isle  106.1);  and  in 
Connecticut  by  WMNR  (Monroe  88.1),  WNPR 
(Norwich  89.1),  WPKT  (Hartford  90.5),  and 
WSLX  (New  Canaan  91.9).  Live  Saturday- 
evening  broadcasts  are  carried  by  WGBH  and 
WCRB  (Boston  102.5).  If  Boston  Symphony 
concerts  are  not  heard  regularly  in  your  home 
area  and  you  would  like  them  to  be,  please  call 
WCRB  Productions  at  (617)  893-7080.  WCRB 
will  be  glad  to  work  with  you  and  try  to  get  the 
BSO  on  the  air  in  your  area. 

BSO  FRIENDS:  The  Friends  are  annual  donors 
to  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  Friends 
receive  BSO,  the  orchestra's  newsletter,  as  well 
as  priority  ticket  information  and  other  benefits 
depending  on  their  level  of  giving.  For  informa- 
tion, please  call  the  Development  Office  at  Sym- 
phony Hall  weekdays  between  9  and  5.  If  you 
are  already  a  Friend  and  you  have  changed  your 
address,  please  send  your  new  address  with  your 
newsletter  label  to  the  Development  Office, 
Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA  02115.  Including 
the  mailing  label  will  assure  a  quick  and  accurate 
change  of  address  in  our  files. 


Special  pre-theatre  dinner  available 


)Aattr^ Juauts 


Continental  Cuisine 

on  the  Charles 

10  Emerson  Place     Boston 


742-5480 
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Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 
One  Hundred  and  Fourth  Season,  1984-85 
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The  impeccably  made  salad  is  of  equal 
importance  to  me  as  the  impeccably  made  bed. 


lHh 

COPLEY  PL AZ 

The  Grande  Dame  of  Boston. 


Operated  by  Hotels  of  Distinction,  Inc.,  Copley  Square,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02116. 
Reservations:  toll  free,  800-225-7654,  or  your  agent. 


WE  HELPED  ED  MILLER 

GET  BY  ON  $125,000. 

LAST  YEAR. 


Most  people  assume  that  success 
automatically  brings  with  it  a  sub- 
stantially brighter  -•  and  easier  •- 
financial  picture.  Yet  when  they  reach 
a  comfortable  income  level,  too  many 
find  themselves  wondering  where  it 
all  goes. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  common 
reasons  people  come  to  The         ^^ 
Cambridge  Group  for  financial     Jl 
planning.  Because  success 
depends  as  much  on  preserving  f  J 
and  investing  your  money  as 
on  earning  it. 

At  The  Cambridge  Group, 
our  job  is  to  help  you  focus 
on  your  goals.Then  help 
you  achieve  them.  All  of 
them.  We  can  help  with 
business  management. 
Investment  objectives. 
Retirement  plans 
Educational  needs.  Estate 
planning.  And  any  other  special 
objectives  you  might  have,  business 
or  personal. 

All  while  keeping  your  taxes  at 
their  lowest  legitimate  level. 

To  achieve  this,  we  develop  an 
overall,  comprehensive  financial  plan. 
Our  specialists  optimize  your  posi- 
tion in  each  area  giving  you  a  balanced 
financial  picture.  Not  a  plan  skewed 
toward  the  stock  market  by  a  broker. 
Or  toward  life  insurance  by  an  agent. 
But  a  truly  objective  perspective. 


It's  only  through  careful  planning 
that  someone  like  Ed  Miller  can  feel 
comfortable  with  his  income.  Knowing 
that  his  money  is  working  as  hard  for 
him  as  he  worked  for  his  money. 

If  you'd  like  a  closer  look  at  what 
financial  planning  can  do  for  you, 
we'd  be  happy  to  arrange  a  private 
consultation  at  no  cost  or  obligation 
to  you.  Just  call  Charlie  Gerrior  at 
(617)965-7480. 


TheV 
Cambridge 

Group 


YOC1  SET  THE  GOALS     WE  HELP  YOU  REACH  THEM 


I 


BSO 


BSO  Gift  Shop 

The  BSO  "Holiday"  Gift  Shop  is  now  open  at  two 
locations  in  Symphony  Hall:  in  the  Massachu- 
setts Avenue  corridor  at  the  stage  end  of  the  hall, 
and  in  the  Huntington  Avenue  lobby  near  the 
entrance  to  the  Cohen  Annex.  The  shop  will  be 
open  through  22  December,  for  one  hour  before 
each  concert  and  during  intermission  on  Thurs- 
day, Saturday,  and  Tuesday  evenings,  and  on 
Fridays  one  hour  before  the  concert,  during 
intermission,  and  for  one  half-hour  afterwards. 
•The  shop  offers  a  wide  selection  of  new  and 
popular  BSO  gift  items,  including  the  latest 
releases  on  record  and  cassette  by  the  Boston 
Symphony  and  the  Boston  Pops.  New  items 
include  a  high-flying  BSO  kite,  fashion  suspen- 
ders with  a  piano  motif,  and  a  "Tea  and  Sym- 
phony" tea  cozy. 

The  now  famous  Symphony  Mint  and  Bark — 
made  especially  for  the  BSO  by  Harbor  Sweets  of 
Marblehead,  and  the  inspiration  for  similar 
offerings  by  other  orchestras  throughout  the 
country — will  be  available  again  this  year.  So, 
too,  will  be  "The  Orchestra  Book,"  the  Boston 
Symphony  Cookbook,  and  the  Symphony  Tin 


(empty  or  with  mints).  The  Symphony  Mint 
Counter  is  located  on  the  main  floor  in  the 
Massachusetts  Avenue  corridor. 

Plan  to  visit  the  Holiday  Gift  Shop  and  the 
Symphony  Mint  Counter.  Take  advantage  of 
these  great  gift  ideas  for  friends  and  yourself . 
and  benefit  the  BSO. 


Boston  Symphony 
Chamber  Players  at 
Jordan  Hall 

The  Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Players  begin 
their  1984-85  subscription  series  at  Jordan  Hall 
on  Sunday  afternoon,  2  December  at  3  p.m.  with 
a  program  of  Mozart,  Schumann,  and  Dvorak: 
Mozart's  Quintet  in  E-flat  for  piano  and  winds, 
K.452,  Schumann's  M'archenerz'ahlungen 
("Fairy  Tales")  for  viola,  clarinet,  and  piano,  and 
the  Dvorak  Quartet  in  E-flat  for  piano  and 
strings.  Gilbert  Kalish  is  the  pianist  for  this  pro- 
gram. Subscriptions  to  the  three-concert  series 
are  still  available;  call  the  Symphony  Hall  Sub- 
scription Office  at  266-1492  for  subscription  or 
single  ticket  information. 

The  Chamber  Players  began  their  1984-85 
season  with  a  four-concert  tour  of  college  cam- 
puses in  North  Carolina,  Tennessee,  and  Pennsyl- 
vania; repertory  included  music  by  Mozart, 
Janacek,  Dvorak,  Poulenc,  and  Beethoven. 
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Superior  Selections  in  Fine  Jewelry. 

Handwrought  Silver  &  Pewter 

Original  Art  •  Antiques  •  Porcelains  & 

Other  Accents  for  the  Individual  &  the  Home. 

Visit  Us  in  the  Heart  of 

the  Historic  Restoration. 


OLD  NEWBURY 

6  Inn  St.  •  Newburyport,  MA  01950  •  (617)  462-9891 
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FIDUCIARY. 

Private  Trustees  in  Corporate  Form 


For  over  100  years  we  have 
devoted  complete  and  undi- 
vided attention  to  the  care 
and  management  of  property 
for  individuals  and  institu- 
tions. We  maintain  no  co- 
mingled  funds:  all  accounts 
are  handled  on  an  individual 
basis.  We  believe  that  con- 
tinuity of  administration  is 
essential  to  the  achievement 
of  established  objectives. 
Thus,  one  officer  is  assigned 
to  pay  close  attention  to  the 
client's  needs  and  goals,  and 
look  after  all  aspects  of  the 
client's  affairs. 


FIDUCIARY 

BOSTON  TRUSTEES 

Fiduciary  Trust  Company 

175  Federal  Street,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02110 

Telephone  (617)  482-5270 


BSO  Members  in  Concert 

Max  Hobart  leads  the  Civic  Symphony 
Orchestra  in  music  of  Handel,  Debussy's  La 
Mer,  Schumann's  Concertstuck  for  four  horns 
and  orchestra,  and  Ravel's  Alborada  del  gra- 
cioso  at  Jordan  Hall  on  Sunday,  2  December  at 
8:00  p.m.  Featured  in  the  Schumann  are  BSO 
horn  players  Charles  Kavalovski,  Daniel  Katzen, 
Jay  Wadenpfuhl,  and  Richard  Mackey.  For  tick- 
et information,  call  the  Jordan  Hall  box  office  at 
536-2412. 

The  Mystic  Valley  Orchestra  under  the 
direction  of  Ronald  Feldman  performs  J.S. 
Bach's  E  major  violin  concerto  with  its  con- 
certmaster,  BSO  violinist  Jennie  Shames,  on  a 
program  with  Stravinsky's  UHistoire  du  soldat 
and  the  Brahms  Serenade  No.  1  in  A.  There  will 
be  two  performances:  Friday,  7  December  at 
8  p.m.  at  the  First  Parish  of  Watertown, 
35  Church  Street  in  Watertown;  and  Sunday, 


9  December  at  8  p.m.  at  the  Longy  School  of 
Music,  1  Follen  Street,  Cambridge.  Tickets  are 
$6  general  admission,  $4  students,  seniors,  and 
special  needs.  For  further  information,  call 
924-4939. 

The  Brattle  String  Quartet — BSO  members 
Jerome  Rosen,  Aza  Raykhtsaum,  Mark  Ludwig, 
and  Sato  Knudsen — perform  music  of  Mozart 
and  Stravinsky  at  the  Brattle  Theatre,  40  Brattle 
Street  in  Cambridge  on  Sunday,  9  December  at 
2:30  p.m.  Admission  is  $7.50.  For  further  infor- 
mation, call  876-4226. 


With  Thanks 

We  wish  to  give  special  thanks  to  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Arts  and  the  Massachusetts 
Council  on  the  Arts  and  Humanities  for  their 
continued  support  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra. 


Ellen  Fiedler 

3  March  1914—25  October  1984 


Ellen  Bottomley  Fiedler,  wife  of  the  late  Boston 
Pops  conductor  Arthur  Fiedler,  died  last  month 
after  a  long  illness  at  age  70.  A  pupil  of  contralto 
Jeska  Schwartz,  Mrs.  Fiedler  was  known  for  her 
dramatic  abilities  and  performed  in  plays  staged 
by  several  Boston  drama  clubs,  including  the 
Footlight  Club,  the  Vincent  Club,  and  the  Junior 


League  Players.  She  was  narrator  on  numerous 
occasions  for  performances  of  Aaron  Copland's 
Lincoln  Portrait  under  the  direction  of  her  hus- 
band, including  a  1968  performance  on  tour  with 
the  New  Zealand  Symphony  Orchestra.  In  1979, 
a  week  before  Arthur  Fiedler's  death,  she  was 
narrator  for  a  July  Fourth  performance  of  the 
Lincoln  Portrait  given  by  the  Boston  Pops 
Esplanade  Orchestra  on  the  Charles  River 
Esplanade  under  Harry  Ellis  Dickson;  Mr. 
Fiedler,  too  ill  to  conduct,  listened  on  the  radio. 
At  the  time  of  Mr.  Fiedler's  death,  the  two  had 
been  married  for  thirty-seven  years.  Ellen  Fiedler 
always  claimed  to  have  fallen  in  love  with  Arthur 
Fiedler  when  she  was  seven  and  was  introduced 
to  him  following  a  music  lesson  he  was  giving  at 
the  home  of  a  friend  on  Beacon  Hill.  They  met 
for  the  second  time  just  before  her  debutante 
year,  when  she  played  a  Spanish  lady  in  a  charity 
pageant  in  Symphony  Hall,  and  they  married 
eleven  years  later,  in  January  1942.  Mrs. 
Fiedler's  presence  was  a  special  one — gracious, 
cheerful,  and  involved— and  she  will  be  remem- 
bered with  fondness. 


m^BnHHHHH^^^^Hl 


Seiji  Ozawa 


The  1984-85  season  is  Seiji  Ozawa's  twelfth 
as  music  director  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra.  In  the  fall  of  1973  he  became  the 
orchestra's  thirteenth  music  director  since  it 
was  founded  in  1881. 

Born  in  1935  in  Shenyang,  China,  to 
Japanese  parents,  Mr.  Ozawa  studied  both 
Western  and  Oriental  music  as  a  child  and 
later  graduated  from  Tokyo's  Toho  School  of 
Music  with  first  prizes  in  composition  and  con- 
ducting. In  the  fall  of  1959  he  won  first  prize 
at  the  International  Competition  of  Orchestra 
Conductors,  Besancon,  France.  Charles 
Munch,  then  music  director  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  and  a  judge  at  the  competition, 
invited  him  to  Tangle  wood,  where  in  1960  he 
won  the  Koussevitzky  Prize  for  outstanding 
student  conductor,  the  highest  honor  awarded 
by  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  (now  the 
Tanglewood  Music  Center). 

While  working  with  Herbert  von  Karajan  in 
West  Berlin,  Mr.  Ozawa  came  to  the  attention 
of  Leonard  Bernstein,  whom  he  accompanied 
on  the  New  York  Philharmonic's  spring  1961 
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Japan  tour,  and  he  was  made  an  assistant 
conductor  of  that  orchestra  for  the  1961-62 
season.  His  first  professional  concert 
appearance  in  North  America  came  in  Janu- 
ary 1962  with  the  San  Francisco  Symphony 
Orchestra.  He  was  music  director  of  the 
Chicago  Symphony's  Ravinia  Festival  for  five 
summers  beginning  in  1964,  and  music 
director  for  four  seasons  of  the  Toronto  Sym- 
phony Orchestra,  a  post  he  relinquished  at  the 
end  of  the  1968-69  season. 

Seiji  Ozawa  first  conducted  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony in  Symphony  Hall  in  January  1968;  he 
had  previously  appeared  with  the  orchestra  for 
four  summers  at  Tanglewood,  where  he 
became  an  artistic  director  in  1970.  In 
December  1970  he  began  his  inaugural  season 
as  conductor  and  music  director  of  the  San 
Francisco  Symphony  Orchestra.  The  music 
directorship  of  the  Boston  Symphony  followed 
in  1973,  and  Mr.  Ozawa  resigned  his  San 
Francisco  position  in  the  spring  of  1976,  serv- 
ing as  music  advisor  there  for  the  1976-77 
season. 


■ 


'  ■ 


Do  you  know 
where  you're  going? 


Are  you 
already  there? 


Boston  Safe  Deposit 
and  Trust  Company 


Member  FDIC 


Wm  iH 


"If  you  really  loved  me, 
you'd  know  exactly  what  I  want!' 


You  can  spend 

40  years  with 

someone  and  never 

really  know  her. 


Finding  someone  special  something  equally  as 
special  can  be  extremely  frustrating.  Especially  when  it 
comes  to  fine  jeweky.  Which  is  why  you 
should  come  to  Harper  &  Faye. 

We're  personal  jewelers.  Meaning  we 
don't  just  sell  jewelry.  Rather,  we  help  you 
buy  it.  By  taking  the  time  to  find  out  about 
the  person  you  want  to  please.  What  she's 
like.  What  she  does.  And  what  she  likes.  So 
we  can  recommend  the  piece  (or  pieces) 
that  will  be  right  for 
her.  To  arrange  a  time 
or  for  our  color  bro- 
chure, call  523-4555. 


Gold  is  precious.  But 
Designer  Michael 

Goods  14K  and  18K 

gold  earrings  are 

priceless.  1300  and 

$380  respectively. 


Harper 
&Faye 

JEWELERS 

60  Federal  Street 
Boston,  MA  02110 


As  music  director  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra,  Mr.  Ozawa  has  strengthened  the 
orchestra's  reputation  internationally  as  well 
as  at  home,  beginning  with  concerts  on  the 
BSO's  1976  European  tour  and,  in  March 
1978,  on  a  nine-city  tour  of  Japan.  At  the 
invitation  of  the  Chinese  government,  Mr. 
Ozawa  then  spent  a  week  working  with  the 
Peking  Central  Philharmonic  Orchestra;  a 
year  later,  in  March  1979,  he  returned  to 
China  with  the  entire  Boston  Symphony  for 
a  significant  musical  and  cultural  exchange 
entailing  coaching,  study,  and  discussion  ses- 
sions with  Chinese  musicians,  as  well  as  con- 
cert performances.  Also  in  1979,  Mr.  Ozawa 
led  the  orchestra  on  its  first  tour  devoted 
exclusively  to  appearances  at  the  major  music 
festivals  of  Europe.  Seiji  Ozawa  and  the  Boston 
Symphony  celebrated  the  orchestra's  one- 
hundredth  birthday  with  a  fourteen-city  Amer- 
ican tour  in  March  1981  and  an  international 
tour  to  Japan,  France,  Germany,  Austria,  and 
England  in  October/ November  that  same 
year.  Most  recently,  in  August/September 
1984,  Mr.  Ozawa  led  the  orchestra  in  a  two- 
and-one-half-week,  eleven-concert  tour  which 
included  appearances  at  the  music  festivals  of 
Edinburgh,  London,  Salzburg,  Lucerne,  and 
Berlin,  as  well  as  performances  in  Munich, 
Hamburg,  and  Amsterdam. 

Mr.  Ozawa  pursues  an  active  international 
career.  He  appears  regularly  with  the  Berlin 
Philharmonic,  the  Orchestre  de  Paris,  the 
French  National  Radio  Orchestra,  the  Vienna 
Philharmonic,  the  Philharmonia  of  London, 
and  the  New  Japan  Philharmonic.  His  operatic 
credits  include  Salzburg,  London's  Royal 
Opera  at  Covent  Garden,  La  Scala  in  Milan, 
and  the  Paris  Opera,  where  he  conducted  the 
world  premiere  of  Olivier  Messiaen's  opera 
St.  Francis  ofAssisi  in  November  1983. 
Messiaen's  opera  was  subsequently  awarded 


the  Grand  Prix  de  la  Critique  1984  in  the 
category  of  French  world  premieres. 

Mr.  Ozawa  has  won  an  Emmy  for  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's  "Evening  at 
Symphony"  television  series.  His  award- 
winning  recordings  include  Berlioz's  Romeo  et 
Juliette,  Schoenberg's  Gurrelieder,  and  the 
Berg  and  Stravinsky  violin  concertos  with 
Itzhak  Perlman.  Other  recordings  with  the 
orchestra  include,  for  Philips,  Richard 
Strauss's  Also  sprach  Zarathustra  and  Ein 
Heldenleben,  Stravinsky's  Le  Sacre  du 
printemps,  Hoist's  The  Planets,  and  Mahler's 
Symphony  No.  8,  the  Symphony  of  a  Thou- 
sand. For  CBS,  he  has  recorded  music  of 
Ravel,  Berlioz,  and  Debussy  with  mezzo- 
soprano  Frederica  von  Stade  and  the  Men- 
delssohn Violin  Concerto  with  Isaac  Stern;  in 
addition,  he  has  recorded  the  Schoenberg/ 
Monn  Cello  Concerto  and  Strauss's  Don  Qui- 
xote with  cellist  Yo-Yo  Ma  for  future  release. 
For  Telarc,  he  has  recorded  the  complete 
cycle  of  Beethoven  piano  concertos  and  the 
Choral  Fantasy  with  Rudolf  Serkin.  Mr.  Ozawa 
and  the  orchestra  have  recorded  five  of  the 
works  commissioned  by  the  BSO  for  its  cen- 
tennial: Roger  Sessions's  Pulitzer  Prize- 
winning  Concerto  for  Orchestra  and  Andrzej 
Panufnik's  Sinfonia  Votiva  are  available  on 
Hyperion;  Peter  Lieberson's  Piano  Concerto 
with  soloist  Peter  Serkin,  John  Harbison's 
Symphony  No.  1,  and  Oily  Wilson's  Sinfonia 
have  been  taped  for  New  World  records.  For 
Angel/EMI,  he  and  the  orchestra  have 
recorded  Stravinsky's  Firebird  and,  with  so- 
loist Itzhak  Perlman,  the  violin  concertos  of 
Earl  Kim  and  Robert  Starer.  Mr.  Ozawa  holds 
honorary  Doctor  of  Music  degrees  from  the 
University  of  Massachusetts,  the  New  England 
Conservatory  of  Music,  and  Wheaton  College 
in  Norton,  Massachusetts. 
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Music  Directorship  endowed  by 
John  Moors  Cabot 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY 

ORCHESTRA 

1984/85 

First  Violins 

Malcolm  Lowe 

Concertmaster 
Charles  Munch  chair 

Emanuel  Borok 

Assistant  Concertmaster 
Helen  Horner  Mclntyre  chair 

Max  Hobart 

Robert  L.  Beal,  and 

Enid  and  Bruce  A.  Beal  chair 

Cecylia  Arzewski 

Edward  and  Bertha  C  Rose  chair 

Bo  Youp  Hwang 

John  and  Dorothy  U  ilson  chair 

Max  Winder 

Harry  Dickson 

Forrest  Foster  Collier  chair 

Gottfried  Wilfinger 
Fredy  Ostrovsky 
Leo  Panasevich 

Carolyn  and  George  Rowland  chair 

Sheldon  Rotenberg 
Muriel  C  Kasdon  and 
Marjorie  C  Paley  chair 

Alfred  Schneider 
Raymond  Sird 
Ikuko  Mizuno 
Amnon  Levy 

Second  Violins 

Marylou  Speaker  Churchill 

Fahnestock  chair 

Vyacheslav  Uritsky 

Charlotte  and  Irving  W.  Rabb  chair 

Ronald  Knudsen 
Joseph  McGauley 
Leonard  Moss 
Laszlo  Nagy 

*  Michael  Vitale 

*  Harvey  Seigel 

*  Jerome  Rosen 

*  Sheila  Fiekowsky 

*  Gerald  Elias 

*  Ronan  Lefkowitz 

*  Nancy  Bracken 

*  Joel  Smirnoff 

*  Jennie  Shames 

*  Nisanne  Lowe 

*  Aza  Raykhtsaum 

*  Nancy  Mathis  DiNovo 


*  Participating  in  a  system  of  rotated 
seating  within  each  string  section. 


Violas 

Burton  Fine 

Charles  S.  Dana  chair 

Patricia  McCarty 
Anne  Stoneman  chair 

Ronald  Wilkison 

Robert  Barnes 

Jerome  Lipson 

Bernard  Kadinoff 

Joseph  Pietropaolo 

Michael  Zaretsky 

Marc  Jeanneret 

Betty  Benthin 

*  Lila  Brown 

*  Mark  Ludwig 

Cellos 

Jules  Eskin 
Philip  R.  Allen  chair 

Martha  Babcock 

Vernon  and  Marion  Alden  chair 

Mischa  Nieland 

Esther  S.  and  Joseph  M.  Shapiro  chair 

Jerome  Patterson 

*  Robert  Ripley 
Luis  Leguia 
Carol  Procter 
Ronald  Feldman 

*  Joel  Moerschel 

*  Jonathan  Miller 

*  Sato  Knudsen 

Basses 

Edwin  Barker 
Harold  D.  Hodgkinson  chair 
Lawrence  Wolfe 

Maria  Stata  chair 

Joseph  Hearne 
Bela  Wurtzler 
Leslie  Martin 
John  Salkowski 
John  Barwicki 

*  Robert  Olson 

*  James  Orleans 

Flutes 

Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer 
Walter  Piston  chair 

Fenwick  Smith 

Myra  and  Robert  Kraft  chair 

Leone  Buyse 

Piccolo 

Lois  Schaefer 

Evelyn  and  C.  Charles  Marran  chair 

Oboes 

Ralph  Gomberg 

Mildred  B.  Remis  chair 

Wayne  Rapier 
Alfred  Genovese 

English  Horn 

Laurence  Thorstenberg 

Phyllis  Knight  Beranek  chair 

Clarinets 

Harold  Wright 

Ann  S.M.  Banks  chair 

Thomas  Martin 


Peter  Hadcock 

E-flat  Clarinet 

Bass  Clarinet 

Craig  Nordstrom 

Bassoons 

Sherman  Walt 

Edward  A.  Taft  chair 
Roland  Small 
Matthew  Ruggiero 

Contrabassoon 

Richard  Plaster 

Horns 

Charles  Kavalovski 

Helen  SagoffSlosberg  chair 
Richard  Sebring 
Daniel  Katzen 
Jay  Wadenpfuhl 
Richard  Mackey 
Jonathan  Menkis 

Trumpets 

Charles  Schlueter 
Roger  Louis  Voisin  chair 
Andre  Come 
Charles  Daval 
Peter  Chapman 

Trombones 

Ronald  Barron 

J.P.  and  Mary  B.  Barger  chair 

Norman  Bolter 
Gordon  Hallberg 

Tuba 

Chester  Schmitz 

Margaret  and  William  C. 
Rousseau  chair 

Timpani 

Everett  Firth 

Sylvia  Shippen  Wells  chair 

Percussion 

Charles  Smith 

Arthur  Press 

Assistant  Timpanist 
Thomas  Gauger 
Frank  Epstein 

Harp 

Ann  Hobson  Pilot 

Willona  Henderson  Sinclair  chair 

Personnel  Managers 

William  Moyer 
Harry  Shapiro 

Librarians 

Marshall  Burlingame 
William  Shisler 
James  Harper 

Stage  Manager 

Position  endowed  by 
Angelica  Lloyd  Clagett 

Alfred  Robison 

Stage  Coordinator 

Cleveland  Morrison 
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How  to  conduct  yourself 
on  Friday  night. 

Aficionados  of  classical  music  can  enjoy 

the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  every  Friday  night 

at  9  o'clock  on  WCRB 102. 5  FM.  Sponsored 

in  part  by  Honeywell. 

Honeywell 
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A  Brief  History  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 


For  many  years,  philanthropist,  Civil  War 
veteran,  and  amateur  musician  Henry  Lee 
Higginson  dreamed  of  founding  a  great  and 
permanent  orchestra  in  his  home  town  of 
Boston.  His  vision  approached  reality  in  the 
spring  of  1881,  and  on  22  October  that  year 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's  inaugural 
concert  took  place  under  the  direction  of  con- 
ductor Georg  Henschel.  For  nearly  twenty 
years,  symphony  concerts  were  held  in  the  old 
Boston  Music  Hall;  Symphony  Hall,  the 
orchestra's  present  home,  and  one  of  the 
world's  most  highly  regarded  concert  halls, 
was  opened  in  1900.  Henschel  was  succeeded 
by  a  series  of  German-born  and  -trained  con- 
ductors— Wilhelm  Gericke,  Arthur  Nikisch, 
Emil  Paur,  and  Max  Fiedler — culminating  in 
the  appointment  of  the  legendary  Karl  Muck, 
who  served  two  tenures  as  music  director, 
1906-08  and  1912-18.  Meanwhile,  in  July 
1885,  the  musicians  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
had  given  their  first  "Promenade"  concert, 
offering  both  music  and  refreshments,  and 


fulfilling  Major  Higginson's  wish  to  give 
"concerts  of  a  lighter  kind  of  music."  These 
concerts,  soon  to  be  given  in  the  springtime 
and  renamed  first  "Popular"  and  then 
"Pops,"  fast  became  a  tradition. 

During  the  orchestra's  first  decades,  there 
were  striking  moves  toward  expansion.  In 
1915,  the  orchestra  made  its  first  transconti- 
nental trip,  playing  thirteen  concerts  at  the 
Panama-Pacific  Exposition  in  San  Francisco. 
Recording,  begun  with  RCA  in  the  pioneering 
days  of  1917,  continued  with  increasing  fre- 
quency, as  did  radio  broadcasts  of  concerts. 
The  character  of  the  Boston  Symphony  was 
greatly  changed  in  1918,  when  Henri  Rabaud 
was  engaged  as  conductor;  he  was  succeeded 
the  following  season  by  Pierre  Monteux.  These 
appointments  marked  the  beginning  of  a 
French-oriented  tradition  which  would  be 
maintained,  even  during  the  Russian-born 
Serge  Koussevitzky's  time,  with  the  employ- 
ment of  many  French-trained  musicians. 


•i'    .:•-:..:-■?        * 


The  first  photograph,  actually  a  collage,  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  under  Georg 
Henschel,  taken  1882 
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Henry  Lee  Higginson 


Georg  Henschel 


The  Koussevitzky  era  began  in  1924.  His 
extraordinary  musicianship  and  electric  per- 
sonality proved  so  enduring  that  he  served  an 
unprecedented  term  of  twenty-five  years.  In 
1936,  Koussevitzky  led  the  orchestra's  first 
concerts  in  the  Berkshires,  and  a  year  later  he 
and  the  players  took  up  annual  summer  resi- 
dence at  Tangle  wood.  Koussevitzky  passion- 
ately shared  Major  Higginson's  dream  of  "a 
good  honest  school  for  musicians,"  and  in 
1940  that  dream  was  realized  with  the  found- 
ing at  Tanglewood  of  the  Berkshire  Music 
Center,  a  unique  summer  music  academy  for 
young  artists.  To  broaden  public  awareness  of 
the  Music  Center's  activities  at  Tanglewood, 
the  Berkshire  Music  Center  will  be  known  as 
the  Tanglewood  Music  Center  beginning  with 
the  1985  session. 

Expansion  continued  in  other  areas  as  well. 
In  1929  the  free  Esplanade  concerts  on  the 
Charles  River  in  Boston  were  inaugurated  by 
Arthur  Fiedler,  who  had  been  a  member  of  the 
orchestra  since  1915  and  who  in  1930  became 
the  eighteenth  conductor  of  the  Boston  Pops,  a 
post  he  would  hold  for  half  a  century,  to  be 
succeeded  by  John  Williams  in  1980.  The 
Boston  Pops  will  celebrate  its  hundredth  birth- 
day in  1985  under  Mr.  Williams's  baton. 

Charles  Munch  followed  Koussevitzky  as 
music  director  in  1949.  Munch  continued 
Koussevitzky's  practice  of  supporting  contem- 
porary composers  and  introduced  much  music 


Karl  Muck 


Pierre  Monteux 
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Serge  Koussevitzky 


from  the  French  repertory  to  this  country. 
During  his  tenure,  the  orchestra  toured  abroad 
for  the  first  time,  and  its  continuing  series  of 
Youth  Concerts  was  initiated.  Erich  Leinsdorf 
began  his  seven-year  term  as  music  director  in 
1962.  Leinsdorf  presented  numerous  pre- 
mieres, restored  many  forgotten  and  neglected 
works  to  the  repertory,  and,  like  his  two  prede- 
cessors, made  many  recordings  for  RCA;  in 
addition,  many  concerts  were  televised  under 
his  direction.  Leinsdorf  was  also  an  energetic 
director  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center,  and 
under  his  leadership  a  full-tuition  fellowship 
program  was  established.  Also  during  these 
years,  the  Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Players 
were  founded,  in  1964;  they  are  the  world's 
only  permanent  chamber  ensemble  made  up  of 
a  major  symphony  orchestra's  principal  play- 
ers. William  Steinberg  succeeded  Leinsdorf  in 
1969.  He  conducted  several  American  and 
world  premieres,  made  recordings  for 
Deutsche  Grammophon  and  RCA,  appeared 
regularly  on  television,  led  the  1971  European 
tour,  and  directed  concerts  on  the  east  coast, 
in  the  south,  and  in  the  mid-west. 

Seiji  Ozawa,  an  artistic  director  of  the 
Berkshire  Festival  since  1970,  became  the 
orchestra's  thirteenth  music  director  in  the  fall 
of  1973,  following  a  year  as  music  advisor. 
Now  in  his  twelfth  year  as  music  director,  Mr. 
Ozawa  has  continued  to  solidify  the  orchestra's 
reputation  at  home  and  abroad,  and  his  pro- 


gram of  centennial  commissions — from 
Sandor  Balassa,  Leonard  Bernstein,  John 
Corigliano,  Peter  Maxwell  Davies,  John 
Harbison,  Leon  Kirchner,  Peter  Lieberson, 
Donald  Martino,  Andrzej  Panufnik,  Roger 
Sessions,  Sir  Michael  Tippett,  and  Oily 
Wilson — on  the  occasion  of  the  orchestra's 
hundredth  birthday  has  reaffirmed  the  orches- 
tra's commitment  to  new  music.  Under  his 
direction,  the  orchestra  has  also  expanded  its 
recording  activities  to  include  releases  on  the 
Philips,  Telarc,  CBS,  Angel/EMI,  Hyperion, 
and  New  World  labels. 

From  its  earliest  days,  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  has  stood  for  imagination, 
enterprise,  and  the  highest  attainable  stan- 
dards. Today,  the  Boston  Symphony  Orches- 
tra, Inc.,  presents  more  than  250  concerts 
annually.  Attended  by  a  live  audience  of  nearly 
1.5  million,  the  orchestra's  performances  are 
heard  by  a  vast  national  and  international 
audience  through  the  media  of  radio,  tele- 
vision, and  recordings.  Its  annual  budget  has 
grown  from  Higginson's  projected  $115,000 
to  more  than  $20  million.  Its  preeminent  posi- 
tion in  the  world  of  music  is  due  not  only  to  the 
support  of  its  audiences  but  also  to  grants  from 
the  federal  and  state  governments,  and  to  the 
generosity  of  many  foundations,  businesses, 
and  individuals.  It  is  an  ensemble  that  has 
richly  fulfilled  Higginson's  vision  of  a  great 
and  permanent  orchestra  in  Boston. 


Charles  Munch 


Erich  Leinsdorf 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 

One  Hundred  and  Fourth  Season,  1984-85 

Thursday,  29  November  at  8 
Friday,  30  November  at  2 
Saturday,  1  December  at  8 

SEIJI  OZAWA  conducting 


<r^^- 


MAHLER 


Symphony  No.  9 

Andante  comodo 

Im  Tempo  eines  gemachlichen  Landlers. 
Etwas  tappisch  und  sehr  derb. 

(In  the  tempo  of  a  comfortable  Landler. 
Somewhat  clumsily  and  very  coarse.) 

Rondo-Burleske.  Allegro  assai.  Sehr  trotzig. 

(Very  defiant) 

Adagio 


Thursday's  and  Saturdays  concerts  will  end  about  9:40  and  Fridays  about  3:40. 

Philips,  Telarc,  CBS,  Deutsche  Grammophon,  Angel/ EMI,  New  World,  Hyperion,  and  RCA  records 

Baldwin  piano 

Please  be  sure  the  electronic  signal  on  your  watch  or  pager  is  switched  off 
during  the  concert. 

The  program  books  for  the  Friday  series  are  given  in  loving  memory  of  Mrs.  Hugh  Bancroft 
by  her  daughters  Mrs.  A.  Werk  Cook  and  the  late  Mrs.  William  C.  Cox. 
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Week  7 


LOCATION 

The  Fairways  at  Chestnut  Hill  gives  you  downtown  Boston  from  the 
perfect  vantage  point:  within  sight  and  within  a  15- minute  drive.  You1 11 
also  have  a  bricked  terrace  and  a  balcony  overlooking  a  golf  course, 
where  you  can  relax  and  look  back  on  the  day's  accomplishments. 

Sitting  pretty  is  just  one  of  the  advantages  of  owning  a  home  at 
The  Fairways.  We  invite  you  to  come  view  all  the  others. 

Two-bedroom  townhouses  with  study  from  $285,000.  Furnislied  models  open  12-5 

seven  days  a  week,  or  by  appointment  From  Centre  Street  in  Newton  go  east 

on  Commonwealth  Avenue,  left  on  Hammond  Street  which  becomes  Woodchester 

Drive  which,  in  turn,  becomes  Algonquin  Road 

The  Fairways 

AT  CHESTNUT  HILL 


85  Algonquin  Road,  Newton  (617)965-8988 

Marketed  by:  EQQ  The  Condominium  Collaborative,  Inc. 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 

One  Hundred  and  Fourth  Season,  1984-85 

Friday,  30  November  at  2 
Saturday,  1  December  at  8 


A  death  in  Seiji  Ozawa's  family  has  necessitated  his  return  to  Japan  this  weekend, 
so  Kent  Nagano,  who  is  in  Boston  as  Mr.  Ozawa's  back-up  conductor  for  this  part 
of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  season,  will  lead  these  performances  of  the 
Mahler  Ninth  Symphony  at  short  notice.  Mr.  Ozawa  will  be  back  in  Boston  for 
next  week's  performances  of  Arthur  Honegger's  Jeanne  d'Arc  au  bucher. 


Kent  Nagano 


The  son  of  Japanese-American  Nisei 
immigrants,  Kent  Nagano  was  born  in 
Morro  Bay,  California.  His  early  musical 
training  was  equally  strong  in  both  the 
Japanese  and  Western  traditions.  At  the 
age  of  four  he  began  studying  the  piano 
with  his  mother,  and  by  high  school  he 
was  also  playing  koto,  viola,  and  clarinet. 
He  attended  Oxford  University  after 
finishing  high  school  and  then  returned  to 
the  United  States  to  complete  his  under- 
graduate work  at  the  University  of 
California  at  Santa  Cruz,  where  in  1974 
he  received  a  B.A.  with  highest  honors  in 
sociology  with  pre-law  emphasis  and,  at 
the  same  time,  a  B.A.  in  music.  Mr. 
Nagano  also  holds  a  master's  degree  in 
music  from  San  Francisco  State  University,  and  it  was  in  San  Francisco  that  he  met  his 
first  major  conducting  influences.  There  he  served  as  assistant  to  conductor  Laszlo  Varga 
and  worked  for  the  San  Francisco  Opera,  while  at  the  same  time  continuing  his  private 
studies  in  piano,  musicology,  voice,  and  viola.  In  San  Francisco,  John  Reeves  White, 
director  of  the  New  York  Pro  Musica,  heard  him  conduct  Cavalli's  UOrmindo  and  invited 
him  to  serve  as  his  assistant,  leading  to  Mr.  Nagano's  appointment  as  guest  conductor 
representing  the  United  States  at  the  International  Music  Festival  of  Brazil  in  1977.  Mr. 
Nagano's  work  as  conducting  apprentice  and  assistant  conductor  of  the  Boston  Opera 
Company  under  Sarah  Caldwell  led  to  his  appointment  as  associate  artistic  director  of  that 
company;  during  that  time  he  also  became  director  of  the  San  Francisco  Chamber  Opera 
Company  and  conducted  numerous  productions  of  musicological  interest. 

In  June  1978,  Mr.  Nagano  was  appointed  musical  director  and  conductor  of  the 
Berkeley  Symphony  Orchestra,  which  he  has  since  led  to  its  position  in  the  mainstream  of 


professional  music  in  the  San  Francisco  Bay  area,  where  he  is  recognized  as  a  leader  in 
the  performance  of  new  music  and  scholarly  editions  and  performance  of  the  works  of 
Messiaen.  For  a  time,  he  also  commuted  to  Toronto,  where  he  served  as  advisor  and  music 
director  to  the  Royal  Alexandra  Theatre  for  all  musical  productions  and  where  he  was 
accepted  into  a  doctoral  program  for  Janacek  and  Messiaen  studies  at  the  University  of 
Toronto,  a  program  he  postponed  because  of  professional  engagements.  In  July  1980, 
while  in  Paris  participating  in  the  Concours  International  de  Musique  a  Besancon,  Mr. 
Nagano  was  invited  by  the  late  Calvin  Simmons  to  become  assistant  conductor  of  the 
Oakland  Symphony  and  music  director  of  the  Oakland  Symphony  Youth  Concerts.  Also 
about  this  time,  Ronn  Guidi,  director  of  the  Oakland  Ballet,  appointed  him  conductor  of 
that  company.  Mr.  Nagano  currently  holds  the  four  mentioned  positions  in  Berkeley  and 
Oakland. 

Since  1982,  much  of  Mr.  Nagano's  work  has  been  outside  the  San  Francisco  area  for 
important  premieres  throughout  the  United  States  and  also  in  Europe.  He  has  made 
recordings  with  the  London  Symphony  Orchestra  (the  orchestral  music  of  Frank  Zappa) 
and  the  Oakland  Symphony  "Y"  Orchestra,  he  has  appeared  with  the  NOS  Radio 
Philharmonic  at  the  Concertgebouw  in  Amsterdam,  and,  at  the  invitation  of  the  composer, 
assisted  in  preparing  the  world  premiere  performances  under  Seiji  Ozawa  of  Olivier 
Messiaen's  opera  St.  Francis  ofAssisi  at  the  Paris  Opera  in  November  1983.  Mr.  Nagano 
himself  led  a  performance  of  that  work  at  the  time.  In  addition,  he  has  made  international 
tours  with  the  Oakland  Symphony  Youth  Orchestra  and  the  Oakland  Ballet  Company. 
These  are  his  first  performances  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 
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Gustav  Mahler 

Symphony  No.  9 

Gustav  Mahler  was  born  in  Kalischt 
(Kaliste)  near  the  Moravian  border  of 
Bohemia  on  7  July  1860  and  died  in 
Vienna  on  18  May  1911.  He  began  his 
Ninth  Symphony  in  the  late  spring  of 
1909,  finished  the  orchestral  draft  that 
fall,  and,  on  1  April  1910,  was  able  to 
report  to  his  friend  and  assistant  Bruno 
Walter  that  the  score,  "a  very  positive 
enrichment  of  my  little  family, "  was 
complete.  It  was  Walter  who  conducted 
the  first  performance,  with  the  Vienna 
Philharmonic  on  26  June  1912.  The 
work  was  introduced  in  America  by  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Serge 
Koussevitzky  conducting,  though  not 
until  16  October  1931.  The  orchestra 
has  also  played  the  Mahler  Ninth  here  under  Richard  Burgin,  Rafael  Kubelik,  and, 
in  January  1976,  Michael  Tilson  Thomas.  The  most  recent  performance  was  at 
Tanglewood  under  Leonard  Bernstein  s  direction  in  July  1979.  The  score  calls  for  four 
flutes  and  piccolo,  three  oboes  and  English  horn,  four  clarinets  (one  doubling  E-fl'at 
clarinet)  and  bass  clarinet,  four  bassoons  (one  doubling  contrabassoon) ,  four  horns, 
three  trumpets,  three  trombones,  bass  tuba,  timpani,  cymbals,  bass  drum,  tam-tam, 
triangle,  glockenspiel,  low-pitched  chimes,  two  harps,  and  strings.  (Mahler's  auto- 
graph has  only  a  single  harp;  the  decision  to  divide  the  part  between  two  players  was 
Bruno  Walter's.) 

The  Ninth  Symphony  is  the  last  score  Mahler  completed.  Part  of  him  would  have 
wanted  it  so,  for  he  entertained  a  deep-rooted  superstition  about  symphonies  and  the 
number  nine.  He  had  even  tried  to  deceive  the  counting  gods  by  calling  Das  Lied  von 
der  Erde  ("The  Song  of  the  Earth"),  the  work  that  followed  the  Eighth  Symphony,  "a 
symphony  for  contralto  (or  baritone),  tenor,  and  orchestra,"  but  not  giving  it  a  number. 
Das  Lied  von  der  Erde  is  therefore  a  kind  of  secret  Ninth  Symphony,  while  the  official 
Ninth  is  "really"  the  Tenth.  But  there  was  also  the  side  to  Mahler  that  caused  him,  for  all 
his  fascination  with  death,  always  to  choose  life.  That  was  the  Mahler  who  was  more 
interested  in  writing  music  than  in  flirting  with  his  superstitions  or  his  penchant  for  morbid 
fancy;  that  was  also  the  Mahler  who,  within  days  of  completing  the  Ninth  Symphony, 
plunged  with  tempestuous  energy  into  the  task  of  composing  a  Tenth,  a  task  on  which  he 
had  made  significant  progress  when  he  died  of  a  streptococcal  blood  infection  seven  weeks 
before  his  fifty-first  birthday. 

The  Ninth  was  also  the  last  of  Mahler's  completed  scores  to  be  presented  to  the  public, 
a  factor  that  has  surely  contributed  to  the  interpretive  tradition  in  which  the  work  is  read 
as  the  composer's  farewell  to  life.  The  gestures  of  dissolution  and  parting  with  which  this 
symphony  ends  are  indeed  of  an  annihilating  poignancy  unmatched  even  in  Mahler; 
nonetheless,  it  is  well  to  understand  that  Mahler  cannot  have  meant  this  as  a  farewell.  For 
us  to  insist  on  reading  it  thus  is  to  indulge  in  a  sentimentality  that  weakens  the  stab  of  this 
music.  Mahler's  symphonies  often  fall  into  groups  whose  members  share  points  of  view 
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Investments  are  like  trees.  Tb  stay  healthy, 
they  must  withstand  the  winds  of  change. 


Having  a  financial  strategy  that  is  not  firmly 
rooted  can  be  rather  unnerving.  Because  if 
the  economic  climate  changes  for  the  worse, 
the  whole  thing  can  get  blown  away. 

That's  why  we  recommend  the  services  of 
our  Financial  Consulting  Group. 

They  can  advise  you  on  all  aspects  of  retire- 
ment income,  tax  shelters,  investment  goal 
setting,  employee  stock  options,  partnerships 
and  closely  held  corporations,  portfolio  diag- 
nostics, and  estate  planning. 

And  they  have  expertise  in  giving  you  tax 
shelter  assistance  that  isn't  linked  to  a  com- 
missioned sale,  and  helping  you  plan  a  sound 
strategy  for  your  future. 

So,  call  our  Financial  Consulting  Group  at 
1-800-SHAWMUT. 

You'll  feel  better  about  your  future  when 
you  work  with  bankers  who  can  see  the  trees 
for  the  forest. 


Shawmut 

Financial  Management 
Division 


Lookto  us  for  direction. 
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and  even  material  details,  each  piece  being  more  richly  understood  in  the  context  of  its 
group.  The  Second,  Third,  and  Fourth  symphonies,  for  example,  are  all  tied  to  Mahler's 
love  for  and  work  on  the  Romantic  anthology  of  folk  poetry  called  Des  Knaben 
Wunderhorn  ("The  Boy's  Magic  Horn")  .  The  Ninth  is  part  of  a  sequence — a  trilogy, 
one  might  almost  say — that  begins  with  Das  Lied  von  der  Erde  and  is  concluded  with  the 
unfinished  Symphony  No.  10.  It  is  in  some  respects  commentary  upon  and  extension  of 
the  song-cycle  symphony,  while  the  Tenth  both  quotes  Das  Lied  von  der  Erde  and  further 
explores  certain  of  the  ideas  and  features  of  the  Ninth. 

Mahler  wrote  the  Ninth  Symphony  in  the  midst  of  that  whirlwind  that  was  the  last 
chapter  of  his  not  very  long  life.  That  chapter  began  in  1907.  Four  momentous  things 
happened  that  year.  On  17  March,  Mahler  resigned  the  artistic  directorship  of  the  Vienna 
Court  Opera,  bringing  to  a  close  a  ten-year  term  whose  achievement  has  become  legend. 
Mahler  was,  however,  drained  by  the  struggles  and  the  tempests  that  were  the  price  of 
that  achievement,  worn  down  by  anti-Semitic  attacks  on  himself  and  his  young  protege, 
Bruno  Walter,  and  feeling  the  need  to  give  more  time  to  the  composition  and  performance 
of  his  own  music.  On  5  June,  he  signed  a  contract  with  the  Metropolitan  Opera  in  New 
York,  where  he  would  make  his  debut  conducting  Tristan  und  Isolde  on  New  Year's  Day 
1908.  On  5  July,  his  daughter  Maria,  four-and-a-half,  died  at  the  end  of  a  two- week  battle 
with  scarlet  fever  and  diphtheria,  just  hours  after  an  emergency  tracheotomy  had  been 
performed  at  the  Mahlers'  summer  house  at  Maiernigg  in  Carinthia.  A  few  days  after  the 
funeral,  a  physician  who  had  come  to  examine  Mahler's  exhausted  wife  and  her  seriously 
ill  mother,  responding  to  the  composer's  half-joking  "as  long  as  you're  here  you  might  as 
well  have  a  look  at  me  too,"  discovered  the  severity  of  his  heart  lesion.  The  diagnosis, 
confirmed  in  Vienna  almost  at  once,  was  subacute  bacterial  endocarditis,  and  Mahler,  that 
dedicated  hiker,  cyclist,  and  swimmer,  not  to  mention  fiery  conductor,  was  put  on  a 
regimen  of  depressingly  restricted  physical  activity. 

The  time  that  remained  is  quickly  accounted  for.  1907:  concerts  in  Saint  Petersburg 
and  Helsingfors,  meeting  with  Sibelius,  the  last  opera  performance  (Fidelio)  and  the  last 
concert  (his  own  Symphony  No.  2)  in  Vienna,  departure  for  New  York.  1908:  perform- 
ances at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  at  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  the  year,  concerts  with 
the  New  York  Symphony,  the  premiere  in  Prague  of  the  three-year-old  Symphony  No.  7, 
the  composition  during  the  summer  of  Das  Lied  von  der  Erde.  1909:  termination  of  his 
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association  with  the  Met  and  the  start  of  a  three-year  contract  with  the  dilapidated  New 
York  Philharmonic,  work  on  the  Symphony  No.  9.  1910:  concerts  with  the  Philharmonic 
in  New  York  and  other  American  cities,  engagements  in  Paris  and  Rome,  the  triumphant 
premiere  in  Munich  of  the  Symphony  No.  8  (written  in  the  summer  of  1906),  the 
completion  of  the  Ninth  Symphony,  followed  immediately  by  extensive  and  concentrated 
work  on  the  Tenth,  and  a  meeting  at  Leyden  with  Sigmund  Freud.  1911:  the  last  New 
York  Philharmonic  concert  on  21  February,  including  the  premiere  of  Busoni's  Berceuse 
elegiaque — A  Mans  Cradle  Song  at  his  Mother's  Coffin,  the  onset  of  a  streptococcal 
blood  infection,  unsuccessful  serum  treatment  in  Paris,  and  death  in  a  Vienna  sanitorium 
on  18  May.  "  No  doubt  he'll  now  become  a  great  man  in  Vienna  too,"  wrote  Richard 
Strauss  to  his  "dear  poet,"  Hugo  von  Hofmannsthal.  Bruno  Walter,  a  friend  ever  since  he 
had  become  a  coach  and  chorus  master  on  Mahler's  staff  at  the  Hamburg  Opera  in  1894, 
conducted  the  posthumous  premieres  of  both  Das  Lied  von  der  Erde  and  the  Ninth 
Symphony. 

In  the  Ninth,  Mahler,  for  the  first  time  since  the  Sixth  Symphony  of  1903-05,  returns 
to  a  four-movement  design.  The  First  and  the  Fourth  are  both  four-movement  sym- 
phonies; the  First,  however,  was  a  five-movement  work  for  the  first  six  years  of  its 
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existence,  while  the  Fourth  is  of  a  special  design  where  the  last  movement  is  a  brief  song- 
epilogue.  If  the  four  movements  of  the  revised  First  Symphony  and  of  the  Sixth  still 
correspond  to  those  of  the  normal  Classical  and  Romantic  symphony,  the  Mahler  of  the 
Ninth  is  clearly  after  another  aim  altogether.  He  begins  with  a  very  large  movement  whose 
basic  tempo  is  semi-slow  but  which  tends  to  spill  over  into  allegro.  Next  comes  a  double 
intermezzo  in  the  form  of  a  pair  of  vividly  contrasted  scherzos.  The  finale  is  an  Adagio 
whose  weight  and  span  approach  those  of  the  first  movement. 

As  for  that  first  movement,  it  is  surely  Mahler's  greatest  achievement  in  symphony. 
Shortly  before  Mahler  was  born,  Wagner  wrote  to  Mathilde  Wesendonck,  "I  should  now 
like  to  call  my  deepest  and  most  subtle  art  the  art  of  transition,  for  the  whole  fabric  of  my 
art  is  built  upon  such  transitions."  The  composer  and  critic  Richard  Swift  points  out 
that  it  was  "with  a  powerful  feeling  of  recognition"  that  Mahler  first  read  the  Wagner- 
Wesendonck  correspondence  in  1904,  remarking  to  his  wife  upon  its  "transcendent  and 
superhuman"  nature.  The  Ninth's  first  movement  is  the  high  point  of  Mahler's  own 
practice  in  the  deep  and  subtle  art  of  transition,  of  organic  expansion,  of  continuous 
variation. 
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Cellos  and  a  single  horn  set,  in  deep  quiet,  a  rhythmic  frame.  The  notes  are  oddly, 
almost  disorientingly  placed  in  the  time  flow,  and  Leonard  Bernstein  has  suggested  that 
their  halting  rhythm  represents,  or  perhaps  reflects,  the  irregular  pulse  of  Mahler's  own 
faltering  heart.  Cellos  and  horn  play  the  same  pitch,  A,  and  it  will  be  more  than  fifty 
measures — more  than  three  minutes  of  playing  time — before  we  meet  a  bar  in  which  A  is 
not  a  crucial  component  (and  then  it  takes  a  violent  deceptive  cadence  to  wrench  the 
music  in  another  direction).  The  harp  begins  a  kind  of  tolling  about  that  low  A,*  while  a 
stopped  horn  projects  another  thought,  also  departing  from  A,  and  in  a  variant  of  the 
faltering  pulse  rhythm.  The  accompaniment  gathers  density,  though  remaining  always 
transparent  with  each  detail  highly  individual,  and  all  this  prepares  a  melody  that  the 
second  violins  build  up  step  by  step,  full  of  literal  or  subtly  varied  repetitions.  (There  is  no 
symphony  in  the  repertory  in  which  the  second  violins  have  so  much  to  do,  and  so  much 
that  is  crucial,  as  the  Mahler  Ninth.) 

We  soon  perceive  that  the  melody  is  in  fact  a  duet,  for  the  horn  re-emerges  with 
thoughts  of  its  own  on  the  material.  Listening  still  more  closely,  we  hear  that  the 
accompanying  figures  in  the  harp,  the  clarinet,  and  the  elaborately  divided  lower  strings 
are  using  the  same  vocabulary  too — the  same  intervals,  the  same  patterns  of  rhythm.  (Do 
the  accompaniments  reflect  the  melody  much  as  good  servants  take  on  something  of  their 
masters'  style,  or  is  the  melody — or  better,  the  melodic  complex — the  expansion  of  the 
elements  that  make  up  the  ever  present,  ever  changing  background?)  Before  the  growing 
of  this  melody  is  done,  first  violins  have  replaced  the  horn  as  the  seconds'  duet  partner, f 
while  the  clarinet  (anticipated  by  the  English  horn)  and  cellos  cross  the  border,  turning 
from  accompanists  to  singers.  In  this  beginning,  you  have  an  incredible  example  of 
Mahler's  inspired  art  of  transition,  so  painstakingly  worked  (as  we  can  tell  from  the 
orchestral  draft  that  has  been  published  in  facsimile  by  Universal  Edition,  Vienna)  and  so 
convincing  in  its  appearance  of  natural  growth,  of  utter  spontaneity.  The  transition, 
moreover,  exists  in  two  dimensions:  horizontal,  as  the  melody  proceeds  through  time  from 
one  event  to  the  next,  and  vertical,  in  the  integration  of  melodic  strands  and  their 
accompaniments. 

This  long  opening  melody  keeps  returning,  always  with  new  details  of  shape  and 
texture,  and  its  D  major  presence  is  the  anchor  to  which  the  movement  is  bound.  The 
most  persistent  element  of  contrast  comes  in  the  form  of  an  impassioned,  thrusting  theme 
in  minor,  whose  stormy  character  is  new  but  whose  intervals,  rhythms,  and  accompani- 
ments continue  the  patterns  established  earlier.  In  Mahler's  harmonic  design,  the  corre- 
sponding "opposition"  to  D  major  is  a  pull  towards  the  flat  side,  sometimes  to  D  minor, 
more  often  and  more  powerfully  to  B-flat  minor.  The  "faltering  pulse"  and  the  harp 
tollings  persist;  dramatic  abruptions  shatter  the  long-breathed,  seamless  continuities; 
urgent  trumpet  signals  mark  towering  climaxes.  From  one  of  these  high  points  the  music 
plunges  into  sudden  quiet  and  the  slowest  tempo  so  far.  The  coda  is  almost  chamber 
music,  with  simultaneous  monologues  of  all  but  dissociated  instruments — flute,  oboe, 
violin,  piccolo,  horn,  just  a  few  stands  of  cellos  and  basses  to  begin  with.  The  spaces 
between  events  become  wider — it  is  as  though  the  music  continued,  but  beyond  our 
hearing — until  silence  at  last  wins  out  over  sound.  With  the  completion  of  this  immense 


*The  discovery  of  the  harp  as  an  instrument  that  can  do  more  than  accompany  or  prettily  decorate 
is  one  of  Mahler's  important  orchestral  acheivements. 

fThe  full  effect  of  the  first  violins'  pianissimo  entrance  can  be  felt  only  when  the  orchestra  is  seated 
according  to  the  plan  Mahler  knew  and  wrote  for,  that  is,  with  first  violins  on  the  left  and  seconds 
on  the  right  where  we  now  put  the  violas. 
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and  wonderfully  poised  arch,  about  one  third  of  the  great  symphony  is  done. 

The  second  movement  returns  us  forcefully  to  earth.  Mahler  always  had  a  love  for  the 
vernacular,  and  here  is  one  more  of  his  fantastical  explorations  of  dance  music.  He  shows 
us  three  kinds:  a  Landler  in  C,  leisurely,  clumsy,  heavy-footed,  coarse  (the  adjectives  are 
Mahler's);  something  much  quicker  and  more  waltz-like  in  a  slightly  soured  E  major  (and 
taken  over  almost  literally  by  Shostakovich  in  his  Fifth  Symphony);  another  Landler,  this 
one  in  F,  gentle,  lilting,  sentimental.  These  tunes,  tempos,  and  characters  lend  themselves 
to  delightful  combinations  and  interchanges.  This  movement,  too,  finishes  in  a  disintegrat- 
ing coda,  but  the  effect  here  is  toward  an  intriguing  mixture  of  the  ghostly  and  the  cute. 

Where  the  second  movement  was  expansively  leisurely,  the  third  movement,  which 
Mahler  styles  a  Burleske  and  which  he  wants  played  "very  defiantly,"  is  music  of  violent 
urgency.  The  first  four  measures,  which  take  about  three  seconds  to  play,  hurl  three 
distinct  motifs  at  us,  and  that  sort  of  concentration  is  fair  warning  of  what  is  to  follow. 
Mahler  inscribed  the  autograph  "to  my  brothers  in  Apollo,"  this  reference  to  the  leader  of 
the  muses  being  connected  to  the  virtuosic  display  of  contrapuntal  craft  that  is  here 
unleashed.  A  contrasting  Trio  brings  a  march  and  even  some  amiability — also,  later,  a 


The  last  photograph  taken  ofGustav  Mahler,  during 
his  crossing  from  America  to  Europe  in  the  spring 
of  1911 
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twisted  reminiscence  of  one  of  the  march  tunes  in  the  Third  Symphony's  first  movement. 
Most  surprising,  deeply  touching  as  well,  is  the  trumpet's  shining  D  major  transformation 
of  one  of  the  most  jagged  themes  into  a  melody  of  tenderly  consoling  warmth.  It  is, 
however,  the  fierce  music,  returning  now  at  still  greater  speed  and  more  ferociously,  that 
brings  this  Burleske  to  its  crashing  close. 

Deryck  Cooke  proposed  that  the  large  formal  model  Mahler  had  in  mind  in  writing  his 
Ninth  Symphony  was  Tchaikovsky's  Pathetique,  and  the  correspondences  are  indeed 
clear:  two  first  movements  between  slow  and  fast,  beginning  and  ending  quietly;  the 
Landlers  and  Tchaikovsky's  gimpy  5/4  waltz;  the  Burleske  and  Tchaikovsky's  brilliant 
march;  and  now  an  adagio  finale.  The  Pathetique  was  new  music  at  the  time,  just  sixteen 
years  old,  and  Mahler  remembered  gratefully  Tchaikovsky's  admiration  of  his  Eugene 
One  gin  performances  in  Hamburg  in  1891. 

Mahler  now  builds  the  Adagio  to  balance  and,  as  it  were,  to  complete  the  first 
movement.  He  begins  with  a  great  cry  of  violins,  harmonically  close  to  the  A  minor  we 
have  just  left,  and  leading  surprisingly  into  distant  D-flat  major.  In  his  other  two  four- 
movement  symphonies,  Mahler  had  ended  in  his  original  keys;  here,  as  is  more  often  his 
preference,  he  takes  the  conclusion  to  another  key.  (In  the  optimistic  No.  5  he  goes  up  a 
half-step,  but  for  this  close  he  goes  down  by  the  same  interval.)  All  the  strings,  who  are 
enjoined  to  play  with  big  tone,  play  a  richly  textured  hymn.  Their  song  is  interrupted  for  a 
moment  by  a  quiet,  virtually  unaccompanied  phrase  of  a  single  bassoon,  but  impassioned 
declamation  of  the  choric  style  immediately  resumes.  That  other  world,  however,  insists 
on  its  rights,  and  Mahler  gives  us  passages  of  a  ghostly  and  hollow  music,  very  high,  very 
low,  and  between  the  two  a  chasm.  The  two  musics  alternate,  the  hymnic  song  being  more 
intense  and  urgent  on  each  of  its  returns.  We  hear  echoes  of  Das  Lied  von  der  Erde,  and 
phrases  from  the  Burleske.  Here,  too,  disintegration  begins.  All  but  the  strings  fall  silent, 
until  just  cellos  sing,  as  though  from  a  great  distance,  a  phrase  which  they  can  scarcely 
bear  to  let  go.  Then,  after  a  great  stillness,  the  music  seems  to  draw  breath  to  begin  again, 
still  slower  than  before:  Adagissimo,  slow,  and  ppp  to  the  end,  Mahler  warns.  As  though 
with  infinite  regret,  with  almost  every  trace  of  physicality  removed,  muted  strings  recall 
moments  of  their — and  our — journey.  The  first  violins,  alone  unmuted  among  their 
colleagues,  remember  something  from  still  longer  ago,  the  Kindertotenlieder,  those 
laments  on  the  deaths  of  children  Mahler  had  written,  to  his  wife's  horror,  two  years 
before  death  took  his  daughter  Maria.  "Der  Tag  1st  sch'dn  aufjenen  Hoh'n!" — the  day  is 
so  lovely  on  those  heights.  "Might  this  not,"  asks  Mahler's  biographer,  Michael  Kennedy, 
"be  his  requiem  for  his  daughter,  dead  only  two  years  when  he  began  to  compose  it,  and 
for  his  long-dead  brothers  and  sisters  .  .  .  ?"  More  and  more,  the  music  recedes,  to  the  last 
a  kind  of  polyphony,  the  cellos  and  second  violins  gently  firm,  the  first  violins  and  the 
violas  equally  softly  afloat.  Grief  gives  way  to  peace,  music  and  silence  become  one. 

— Michael  Steinberg 

Now  Artistic  Adviser  of  the  San  Francisco  Symphony,  Michael  Steinberg  was  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra's  Director  of  Publications  from  1976  to  1979. 
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More  .  .  . 

Two  huge  and  valuable  Mahler  studies  are  in  the  works,  one  by  Henry-Louis  de  La  Grange 
(Doubleday),  the  other,  informed  by  a  far  stronger  musical  intelligence,  by  Donald  Mitchell 
(California  and  Westview),  but  neither  has  reached  the  Ninth  Symphony  yet.  The  best  short 
book  on  Mahler  is  Michael  Kennedy's  in  the  Master  Musicians  series  (Littlefield  paperback). 
Gustav  Mahler:  An  Introduction  to  His  Music  by  Deryck  Cooke  is  warm-hearted  and 
sensitive  but  frustratingly  brief,  and  scanty  in  musical  detail  (Cambridge  paperback).  Gustav 
Mahler:  Memories  and  Letters  by  the  composer's  widow  is  at  once  unreliable  and  essential; 
the  third  edition,  revised  and  enlarged  by  Donald  Mitchell  and  Knud  Martner,  provides 
important  corrections  and  commentary  (Washington,  available  in  paperback).  Martner  has 
edited  and  added  to  Alma  Mahler's  1921  selection  of  her  husband's  correspondence, 
Selected  Letters  of  Gustav  Mahler  (Farrar,  Straus  and  Giroux).  Egon  Gartenberg's  Mahler 
is  especially  good  on  the  Viennese  professional  milieu  (Schirmer,  available  in  paperback). 
Kurt  Blaukopf  s  biography  is  a  mixture,  not  ineffective,  of  snappy  journalism  and  opin- 
ionated speculation  (London).  Blaukopf  is  also  the  compiler  of  a  Mahler  coffee-table  book, 
an  ^discriminate  squirreling  together  of  this  and  that,  but  with  wonderful  pictures  (Oxford). 
Gustav  Mahler  in  Vienna  is  a  book  of  similar  ambition,  edited  by  Sigrid  Weismann,  but  for 
the  most  part  ill-written,  and  consistently  ill-translated  and  ill-printed  (Rizzoli).  Theodor  W 
Adorno's  eccentric  and  illuminating  study  still  awaits  its  brave  translator,  but  if  you  can  cope 
with  its  difficult  German  you  will  find  it  very  much  worthwhile  (Suhrkamp). 

Picking  one's  way  through  the  assets  and  liabilities  of  Mahler  recordings  is  never  easy, 
but  I  can  recommend,  nearly  without  reservation,  the  two  very  different  recordings  of  the 
Ninth  Symphony  by  Carlo  Maria  Giulini  and  the  Chicago  Symphony  (Deutsche  Gram- 
mophon)  and  Herbert  von  Karajan  and  the  Berlin  Philharmonic  (Deutsche  Grammophon). 
Giulini's  performance  is  unabashedly  warm,  Karajan's  more  inclined  to  repress  in  a  way 
that  is  very  much  in  tune  with  Mahler's  own  complicated  spirit:  Berlin  also  has  the  more 
refined  orchestra.  Leonard  Bernstein  and  the  New  York  Philharmonic  give  a  moving 
performance  in  an  al  fresco  style  (Columbia,  three  records,  with  the  Symphony  No.  6), 
and  until  he  starts  hurrying  the  final  Adagio,  Sir  Georg  Solti  conducting  the  London 
Symphony  is  impressively  clear  and  intense  (London).  Very  good,  but  hard  to  find,  is  Kurt 
Sanderling's  performance  with  the  Berlin  Symphony  (VEB-Eterna).  Two  out-of-print 
recordings  worth  keeping  an  eye  out  for  are  Otto  Klemperer's  with  the  Philharmonia  and 
Sir  John  Barbirolli's  with  the  Berlin  Philharmonic,  making  eloquent  cases  for  the  stern  and 
the  indulgent  approach,  respectively  (both  Angel).  Bruno  Walter  was  himself  close  to 
Mahler  and  he  conducted  the  first,  posthumous  performance  of  the  Ninth  Symphony.  His 
1938  Vienna  Philharmonic  concert  performance,  his  last  concert  in  Vienna  before  the 
Nazis  came  in,  was  recorded  and  is  available  on  a  poor  Turnabout  transfer  in  phony 
stereo.  The  orchestra  plays  badly  and  the  audience  coughs  a  lot;  still,  some  sense  of 
intention  comes  across  and  to  the  extent  that  we  may  presume  Walter's  rather  lean 
approach  to  Mahler  to  carry  a  certain  authenticity,  the  performance  is  instructive  and 
interesting.  And  something,  if  not  enough,  was  undeniably  happening  at  that  concert, 
which  is  more  than  one  can  easily  maintain  about  the  studio  session  at  which  Walter  re- 
recorded the  Ninth  with  highly  competent  Los  Angeles-Hollywood  freelancers  in  the  late 
1950s  (Columbia). 

—M.S. 
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Analog  Devices,  Inc. 

Stanley  H.  Kaplan  Educational  Center 

Ray  Stata 

Susan  B.  Kaplan 

Bank  of  Boston 

Liberty  Mutual  Insurance  Company 

William  L.  Brown 

Melvin  B.  Bradshaw 

Bank  of  New  England 

Mobil  Chemical  Corporation 

Peter  H.  McCormick 

Rawleigh  Warner,  Jr. 

Bay  Banks,  Inc. 

New  England  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 

William  M.  Crozier,  Jr. 

Edward  E.  Phillips 

Boston  Consulting  Group,  Inc. 

New  England  Telephone  Company 

Arthur  P.  Contas 

Gerry  Freche 

Boston  Edison  Company 

Raytheon  Company 

Thomas  J.  Galligan,  Jr. 

Thomas  L.  Phillips 

Boston  Globe /Affiliated  Publications 

Red  Lion  Inn 

William  0.  Taylor 

John  H.  Fitzpatrick 

Cahners  Publishing  Company,  Inc. 

State  Street  Bank  &  Trust  Company 

Norman  Cahners 

William  S.  Edgerly 

Country  Curtains 

The  Sheraton  Corporation 

Jane  P.  Fitzpatrick 

John  Kapioltas 

Digital  Equipment  Corporation 

The  Signal  Companies 

Kenneth  H.  Olsen 

Paul  M.  Montrone 

Dynatech  Corporation 

Teradyne  Corporation 

J.PBarger 

Alexander  V.  d'Arbeloff 

Wm.  Filene's  &  Sons  Company 

Urban  Investment  &  Development 

Michael  J.  Babcock 

Company/ 

GTE  Electrical  Products 

Copley  Place 

Dean  T.  Langford 

R.K.  Umscheid 

General  Cinema  Corporation 

WCRB/Charles  River  Broadcasting,  Inc. 

Richard  A.  Smith 

Richard  L.  Kaye 

General  Electric  Company 

WCVB-TV  5 

John  F.  Welch,  Jr. 

S.  James  Coppersmith 

Gillette  Company 

Wang  Laboratories 

Colman  M.  Mockler,  Jr. 

An  Wang 
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where  handcraftsmanship 

is  a  tradition 


upstairs  aQ-5  Main  Street,  Concord,  MA 
Mon.SaWO-5     7kL  (617)371-1088 


A     Ooutheast     Asian     Ipeat 


t^MANDALAY 

^^BURMESE  RESTAURANT 


* V^elebpates    lenth   Year* 

329  Huntington  Avenue,  Boston.  247-2111 

Two  Blocks  West  of  Symphony  HaN — Reservations  Suggested 
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e  put  nursing  care  in 
the  proper  environment. 


When  visiting  the  Milton  Health  Care 
Facility,  You  experience  an  elegant 
atmosphere  of  residents  enjoying 
gourmet  meals  in  the  gracious  18th 
century  dining  room,  socializing  in  the 
Greenhouse  Tavern,  or  relaxing  in  the 
charming  ice  cream  parlour  or  movie 
theatre. 

More  important,  is  the  dedicated 
staff  of  health  care  profes- 
sionals providing  traditional 
skilled  nursing  care,  com- 
bined with  individual 


The 

Milton 


rehabilitative  programs,  organized 
activities  as  well  as  social  services. 

This  individual  quality  care  is  carried 
into  the  Adult  Day  Care  Program,  also 
available  at  Milton,  offering  to  its  clients 
a  complete  program  on  a  daily  basis. 

At  Milton,  we  go  beyond  the  industry 
nursing  standards  to  provide  the 
very  best  health  care  possible. 

For  more  information,  visit 
or  call  (617)  333-0600. 


HEALTH  CARE  AND 
RETIREMENT  FACILITY 

1200  Brush  Hill  Road,  Milton,  MA  02186    A  Mayo  Health  Facility    Division  of  The  Flatley  Company 
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Business  Leaders  ($1,000+) 


Accountants 

Arthur  Andersen  &  Co. 
William  F.  Meagher 

COOPERS  &  LYBRAND 
Vincent  M.  O'Reilly 

Charles  DiPesa  &  Company 
William  DiPesa 

*  Ernst  &  Whinney 

James  G.  Maguire 

PEAT,  MARWICK,  MITCHELL 
&  COMPANY 
Herbert  E.  Morse 

*TOUCHE  ROSS  &  COMPANY 
James  T.  Mc  Bride 

*  Arthur  Young  &  Company 

Thomas  R  McDermott 

Advertising/  PR . 

*Hill,  Holliday,  Connors, 
Cosmopulos,  Inc. 
Jack  Connors,  Jr. 

Hill  &  Knowlton 
Patricia  Butterfield 

*Kenyon  &  Eckhardt 
Thomas  J.  Mahoney 

*Newsome  &  Company 
Peter  Farwell 

Aerospace 

*  Northrop  Corporation 

Thomas  V.  Jones 

PNEUMO  CORPORATION 
Gerard  A.  Fulham 

Apparel 

*Knapp  King  Size  Corporation 
Winthrop  A.  Short 

William  Carter  Company 
Leo  J.  Feuer 

Architecture/  Design 

Jung/Brannin  Associates,  Inc. 
Yu  Sing  Jung 

Selame  Design 
Joe  Selame 

Banking 

BANK  OF  BOSTON 
William  L.  Brown 

BANK  OF  NEW  ENGLAND 
Peter  H.  McCormick 


BAYBANKS,  INC. 
William  M.  Crozier,  Jr. 

Chase  Manhattan  Corporation 
Robert  M.  Jorgensen 

*Citicorp  (USA),  Inc. 
Walter  E.  Mercer 

Coolidge  Bank  &  Trust  Company 
Charles  W  Morash 

Framingham  Trust  Company 
William  A.  Anastos 

Mutual  Bank 
Keith  G.  Willoughby 

Rockland  Trust  Company 
John  F.  Spence,  Jr. 

SHAWMUT  BANK  OF 
BOSTON 
William  F.  Craig 

United  States  Trust  Company 
James  V.  Sidell 

Building/ Contracting 
National  Lumber  Company 
Louis  I.  Kaitz 

J.F.  White  Contracting  Company 
Thomas  J.  White 

Consulting/ Management 
ADVANCED  MANAGEMENT 
ASSOCIATES,  INC. 
Harvey  Chet  Krentzman 

BLP  Associates 
Bernard  L.  Plansky 

BOSTON  CONSULTING 
GROUP,  INC. 
Arthur  R  Contas 

Rath  &  Strong,  Inc. 
Arnold  0.  Putnam 

Small  Business  Foundation  of 
America,  Inc. 
Richard  Giesser 

Education 
*  Bentley  College 

Gregory  H.  Adamian 

STANLEY  H.  KAPLAN 
EDUCATIONAL  CENTER 
Susan  B.  Kaplan 

Electronics 
Mitre  Corporation 
Robert  R.  Everett 

*Parlex  Corporation 
Herbert  W  Pollack 


*Signal  Technology  Corporation 
William  Cook 

Employment 

*  Emerson  Personnel 

Rhoda  Warren 

Robert  Kleven  &  Company,  Inc. 
Robert  Kleven 

Russell  Reynolds  Associates,  Inc. 
Jack  H.  Vernon 

*TAD  Technical  Services  Corp. 
David  J.  McGrath,  Jr. 

Energy 

Buckley  &  Scott  Company 
Charles  H.  Downey 

*HCW  Oil  &  Gas  Company,  Inc. 
John  M.  Plukas 

Hatoffs 
Stanley  Hatoff 

MOBIL  CHEMICAL 
CORPORATION 
Rawleigh  Warner,  Jr. 

Yankee  Oil  &  Gas,  Inc. 
Paul  J.  Montle 

Finance 

*Farrell,  Healer  &  Company,  Inc. 
Richard  Farrell 

*The  First  Boston  Corporation 
George  L.  Shinn 

Kaufman  &  Company 
Sumner  Kaufman 

*  Leach  &  Garner 

Philip  Leach 

*Narragansett  Capital 
Corporation 
Arthur  D.  Little 

TA  ASSOCIATES 
Peter  A.  Brooke 

Food  /  Hotel/  Restaurant 

♦Boston  Park  Plaza  Hotel  & 
Towers 
Roger  A.  Saunders 

Boston  Showcase  Company 
Jason  Starr 

CREATIVE  GOURMETS  LTD. 
Stephen  E.  Elmont 

Dunkin'  Donuts,  Inc. 
Robert  M.  Rosenberg 
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Compliments  of 

GUILD,  MONRAD  &  OATES 

Personal  Trustees 


50  Congress  Street 

Boston,  Massachusetts  02109 

Telephone:  (617)  523-1320 


For  Those  Who  Want 

Specialized  Individual  Attention  and  Care 

in  Management  of  Investments 


Henry  R.  Guild,  Jr.         Ernest  E.  Monrad         William  A.  Oates,  Jr.         Robert  B.  Minturn,  Jr. 


A  new  tradition  in  Cambridge 
salutes  the  fine  tradition  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 


♦ 


THE  RESIDENCES  AT  CHARLES  SQUARE 
Harvard  Square,  Cambridge 


86  overview  condominium  residences 
Scheduled  for  occupancy  late  1984 
617-491-6790 
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*  Howard  Johnson  Company 

C.  Michael  Hostage 

Inncorp,  Ltd. 
Harry  Axelrod 

""Johnson,  O'Hare  Company,  Inc. 

Harry  O'Hare 
*0'Donnell-Usen  Fisheries 
Corporation 

Arnold  Wolf 
RED  LION  INN 
John  H.  Fitzpatrick 

Roberts  and  Associates 
Warren  Pierce 

THE  SHERATON 

CORPORATION 

John  Kapioltas 

Silenus  Wines,  Inc. 
James  B.  Hangstefer 

Sonesta  International  Hotels 
Corporation 
Paul  Sonnabend 

THE  STOP  &  SHOP 

COMPANIES,  INC. 

Avram  J.  Goldberg 

THE  WESTIN  HOTEL 

Bodo  Lemke 
Furnishings/  Housewares 
COUNTRY  CURTAINS 

Jane  P.  Fitzpatrick 
High  Technology/ Computers 
AT&T 

Charles  R.  Grafton 

Analytical  Systems  Engineering 
Corporation 
Michael  B.  Rukin 

Aritech  Corporation 
James  A.  Synk 

Automatic  Data  Processing 
Josh  Weston 

*Computer  Partners,  Inc. 
Paul  J.  Crowley 

*  Data  Packaging  Corporation 

Otto  Morningstar 

*Epsilon  Data  Management,  Inc. 
Thomas  0.  Jones 

General  Eastern  Instruments 
Corporation 
Pieter  R.  Wiederhold 

*  Helix  Technology  Corporation 

Frank  Gabron 

IBM  CORPORATION 
Paul  J.  Palmer 


POLAROID  CORPORATION 
William  J.  McCune,  Jr. 

RAYTHEON  COMPANY 
Thomas  L.  Phillips 

*Systems  Engineering  & 
Manufacturing  Corporation 

Steven  Baker 
*Transitron  Electric  Corporation 

David  Bakalar 

Insurance 

Arkwright-Boston  Insurance 
Frederick  J.  Bumpus 

*Cameron  &  Colby  Company, 
Inc. 
Lynford  M.  Richardson 

*Commercial  Union  Assurance 
Companies 
Howard  H.  Ward 

*  Frank  B.  Hall  &  Company  of 
Massachusetts,  Inc. 
John  B.  Pepper 

JOHN  HANCOCK  MUTUAL 
LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 
E.  James  Morton 

LIBERTY  MUTUAL 
INSURANCE  COMPANY 
Melvin  B.  Bradshaw 

NEW  ENGLAND  MUTUAL 
LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 
Edward  E.  Phillips 

PRUDENTIAL  INSURANCE 
COMPANY  OF  AMERICA 
Robert  J.  Scales 

Sun  Life  Assurance  Company  of 
Canada 
John  D.  McNeil 

Investments 

*ABD  Securities  Corporation 
Theodor  Schmidt-Scheuber 

Amoskeag  Company 
Joseph  B.  Ely  II 

BLYTH  EASTMAN  PAINE 
WEBBER  INC. 
James  F.  Cleary 

*E.F.  Hutton  &  Company,  Inc. 
S.  Paul  Crabtree 

Goldman,  Sachs  &  Company 
Stephen  B.  Kay 

Kensington  Investment 
Company 
Alan  E.  Lewis 


*Loomis  Sayles  &  Company 

Robert  L.  Kemp 
Moseley,  Hallgarten,  Estabrook 
&  Weeden,  Inc. 

Fred  S.  Moseley 

*Tucker,  Anthony  &  R.L.  Day, 
Inc. 
Gerald  Segel 
*  Woodstock  Corporation 
Frank  B.  Condon 

Legal 

Gadsby  &  Hannah 
Jeffrey  P.  Somers 

Goldstein  &  Manello 
Richard  J.  Snyder 

*Herrick  &  Smith 
Malcolm  D.  Perkins 

Nissenbaum  Law  Offices 
Gerald  L.  Nissenbaum 

Manufacturing 

Acushnet  Company 
John  T.  Ludes 

Bell  Manufacturing  Company 
Irving  W.  Bell 

Checon  Corporation 
Donald  E.  Conaway 

Dennison  Manufacturing 
Company 
Nelson  S.  Gifford 

Econocorp,  Inc. 
Richard  G.  Lee 

FLEXcon  Company,  Inc. 
Mark  R.  Ungerer 

GENERAL  ELECTRIC 
COMPANY 
John  F.  Welch,  Jr. 

GENERAL  ELECTRIC 
COMPANY/LYNN 
James  P.  Krebs 

GILLETTE  COMPANY 
Colman  M.  Mockler,  Jr. 

Guzovsky  Electrical  Corporation 
Edward  Guzovsky 

Inland  Steel-Ryerson 
Foundation,  Inc. 
Robert  L.  Atkinson 

Kendall  Company 
J.  Dale  Sherratt 

L.E.  Mason  Company 
Harvey  B.  Berman 
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Self-portrait  of  a  genius 


With  wit  and  charm,  Aaron  Copland, 
America's  greatest  living  composer  looks 
back  on  the  first  four  decades  of  his  life  in 
music.  It  is  a  monumental  work  about  an 
exceptional  era  in  Americas  artistic  history 
and  the  events,  here  and  abroad,  that 
spawned  his  genius.  Enhanced  by 
"interludes"  that  feature  reminiscences 
by  friends  and  colleagues  like  Madia 
Boulanger,  Virgil  Thompson,  Agnes 
DeMille,  and  Leonard  Bernstein,  Copland 
is  a  stirring  chronicle  of  our  cultural  times. 


*c 


1900  through  1942 
'Aaron  Copland  and  Vivian  Perlis 

With  over  100  photographs,  $24.95  at  bookstores  or  direct  from 

ST.  MARTIN'S/MAREK,  175  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  NY  10010 

(Mail  orders:  Add  $1.50  extra  for  postage.  Send  Attn:  PY) 


I  love  dining 
with  four  stars." 

IP  1      * 

/  ■  H  •        i       •  ■  .  Ki  '       I 


pbdiujuif  i  f  \  ic  di  r\\j\y 

The  Boston  Globe 
gave  it  four  stars. 
Then  Esquire  callfd  it 
terrific.  Oh,  and  Bbston 

It's  becominga  habit  _ 
Apley's,  please!' [ 


EXCEPTIONAL 

GOURMET  AMERICAN  CUISINE 


RESERVATIONS  A  MUST.  236-2000 


AT  THE  SHERATON  BOSTON 
PRUDENTIAL  CENTER 
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Ludlow  Corporation 
Arthur  Cohen 

NEW  ENGLAND  BUSINESS 
SERVICE,  INC. 
Richard  H.  Rhoads 

Norton  Company 
Donald  R.  Melville 

*  Packaging  Industries,  Inc. 

John  D.  Bambara 

Parker  Brothers 
Richard  E.  Stearns 

*Plymouth  Rubber  Company,  Inc. 
Maurice  J.  Hamilburg 
Scully  Signal  Company 
Robert  G.  Scully 

*Simplex  Time  Recorder 
Company 
Glenn  R.  Peterson 

Superior  Pet  Products,  Inc. 
Richard  J.  Phelps 

*Towle  Manufacturing  Company 

Leonard  Florence 
*Trina,  Inc. 

Thomas  L.  Easton 
Webster  Spring  Company,  Inc. 

A.M.  Levine 

Wellman,  Inc. 

Arthur  0.  Wellman,  Jr. 
Media 

BOSTON  GLOBE/ 
AFFILIATED  PUBLICATIONS 

William  0.  Taylor 

*  Boston  Herald 

Patrick  J.  Purcell 

GENERAL  CINEMA 
CORPORATION 

Richard  A.  Smith 

*WBZ-TV  4 

Thomas  L.  Goodgame 
WCIB-FM 
Lawrence  K.  Justice 

WCRB/CHARLES  RIVER 
BROADCASTING,  INC. 

Richard  L.  Kaye 

WCVB-TV  5 
S.  James  Coppersmith 

♦WNEV-TV  7 /New  England 
Television 
Seymour  L.  Yanoff 

Westinghouse  Broadcasting  & 
Cable,  Inc. 
Lawrence  P.  Fraiberg 

Musical  Instruments 


*  Baldwin  Piano  &  Organ 
Company 

R.S.  Harrison 

Avedis  Zildjian  Corhpany 
Armand  Zildjian 

Printing/  Publishing 

*ADC0  Publishing  Company,  Inc. 
Samuel  Gorfinkle 

Bowne  of  Boston 
William  Gallant 

CAHNERS  PUBLISHING 
COMPANY,  INC. 

Norman  L.  Cahners 

CLARK-FRANKLIN- 
KINGSTON  PRESS 
Lawrence  Dress 

Customforms,  Inc. 
David  A.  Granoff 

*  Daniels  Printing  Company 

Lee  Daniels 

HOUGHTON  MIFFLIN 
COMPANY 

Marlowe  G.  Teig 

*Label  Art,  Inc. 
J.  William  Flynn 

McGraw  Hill,  Inc. 
Joseph  L.  Dionne 

Real  Estate/ Development 

Combined  Properties,  Inc. 
Stanton  L.  Black 

Corcoran  Mullins  Jennison,  Inc. 
Joseph  Corcoran 

Hilon  Development  Corporation 
Haim  Eliachar 

Northland  Investment 
Corporation 
Robert  A.  Danziger 

Stanmar,  Inc. 
Stanley  W.  Snider 

URBAN  INVESTMENT  & 
DEVELOPMENT  COMPANY/ 
COPLEY  PLACE 
R.K.  Umscheid 

Retailing 

WM.  FILENE'S  &  SONS 
COMPANY 
Michael  J.  Babcock 

Hills  Department  Stores 
Stephen  A.  Goldberger 

Jordan  Marsh  Company 
Elliot  Stone 


Kay  Bee  Toy  &  Hobby  Shops, 
Inc. 
Howard  Kaufman 

Marshall's,  Inc. 
Frank  H.  Brenton 

*Saks  Fifth  Avenue 
Robert  J.  Hoffman 

Stuart's  Department  Stores,  Inc. 
Paul  Cammarano 

*Zayre  Corporation 
Maurice  Segall 

Science/  Medical 

*Charles  River  Breeding 
Laboratories,  Inc. 
Henry  L.  Foster 

Damon  Corporation 
David  I.  Kosowsky 

Hospital  Corporation  of  America 
HCA  Foundation 
Donald  E.  Strange 

Shoes 

*Jones  &  Vining,  Inc. 
Sven  Vaule,  Jr. 

*  Mercury  International  Trading 
Corporation 

Irving  Wiseman 

MORSE  SHOE,  INC. 

Manuel  Rosenberg 

THE  SPENCER  COMPANIES, 
INC. 

C.  Charles  Marran 

STRIDE  RITE  CORPORATION 
Arnold  S.  Hiatt 

Software/ Information  Services 

Henco  Software,  Inc. 
Henry  Cochran 

Interactive  Data  Corporation 
Carl  G.  Wolf 

Tra  vel/  Tra  n  sportation 

*  Heritage  Travel 

Donald  Sohn 
*The  Trans-Lease  Group 
John  J.  McCarthy,  Jr. 

Utilities 

BOSTON  EDISON  COMPANY 
Thomas  J.  Galligan,  Jr. 

*  Eastern  Gas  &  Fuel  Associates 

William  J.  Pruyn 
NEW  ENGLAND  TELEPHONE 
Gerry  Freche 
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MQUJtDM.  DANA,  incr 

JEWELERS 

We  are  specialists  in  custom  design  and 

restoration  work  in  platinum  and  gold* 

All  work  is  done  on  the  premises* 

43  CENTRAL  STREET  ♦  WELLESLEY,  MASSACHUSETTS  ♦  237-2730 


ANNOUNCES THE 

CIVILIZED  ALTERNATIVE 

TO  SUNDAY  BRUNCH. 

SATURDAY  BRUNCH. 

Same  a  la  carte  menu. 

Same  attentive  service. 

One  day  sooner. 


^ 


SEASONS 

AT  THE  BOSTONIAN  HOTEL 

BREAKFAST,  LUNCH,  DINNER, 

WEEKEND  BRUNCH. 

SATURDAY  BRUNCH  12:00-2:00 

SUNDAY  BRUNCH  12:00-3:00 

VALET  PARKING 

FOR  RESERVATIONS  DIAL 

(617)523-3600 


COACH 


17"x11"x2" 


NQ  5050 

Handle  Portfolio  $130 

We  make  this  soft,  uncon- 
structed,  legal  size  portfolio 
in  six  colors  of  real  Glove 
Tanned  Cowhide: 

Black,  Burgundy,  Mocha,  Red, 
British  Tan  and  Tabac. 

You  can  order  it  by  mail  or 
telephone,  and  we  will  ship  it 
to  you  from  our  factory  at  no 
extra  cost. 

Send  for  our  free  catalogue. 

The  CoacK  Store 

75-B  Newbury  Street,  Boston,  Mass.  021 16 

(617)  536-2777 
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WEALTH  HAS  ITS  REWARDl 
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for  a  personal  appointment, 

call  Dean  Rtdlon,  Vice  President,  Private  Banking  Groups 

dank  oFBoston  (617)434-5302 

Boston  s  Financial  District  and  Back  Bay 

©1984  The First  National Bank of  ftostoti,  Member  EDIC 
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The  following  Members  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts High  Technology  Council 
support  the  BSO  through  the  BSO 
Business  &  Professional  Leadership 
Program: 


Alpha  Industries,  Inc. 
George  S.  Kariotis 

ANALOG  DEVICES,  INC. 

Ray  Stata 
The  Analytic  Sciences 
Corporation 

Arthur  Gelb 
*Augat,  Inc. 

Roger  D.  Wellington 
Barry  Wright  Corporation 

Ralph  Z.  Sorenson 
*Bolt  Beranek  and  Newman  Inc. 

Stephen  Levy 
Computervision  Corporation 

Martin  Allen 
*Cullinet  Software,  Inc. 

John  J.  Cullinane 

DIGITAL  EQUIPMENT 
CORPORATION 
Kenneth  H.  Olsen 


DYNATECH  CORPORATION 

J.R  Barger 
EPSCO,  Inc. 

Wayne  P.  Coffin 
Foxboro  Company 

Earle  W.  Pitt 
GCA  Corporation 

Milton  Greenberg 
GTE  ELECTRICAL 
PRODUCTS 

Dean  T.  Langford 
*GenRad  Foundation 

Lynn  Smoker 
*Haemonetics,  Inc. 

John  F.  White 
Honeywell  Information  Systems 

Warren  G.  Sprague 
Instron  Corporation 

Harold  Hindman 
♦Arthur  D.  Little,  Inc. 

John  F.  Magee 


M/A-COM,  INC. 

Vessarios  G.  Chigas 
Massachusetts  High  Technology 
Council,  Inc. 

Howard  P.  Foley 
Millipore  Corporation 

Dimitri  d'Arbeloff 
PRIME  COMPUTER,  INC. 

Joe  M.  Henson 
*  Printed  Circuit  Corporation 

Peter  Sarmanian 
SofTech, Inc. 

Justus  Lowe,  Jr. 
TERADYNE,  INC. 

Alexander  V.  d'Arbeloff 
Thermo  Electron  Corporation 

George  N.  Hatsopoulos 
Unitrode  Corporation 

George  M.  Berman 
WANG  LABORATORIES,  INC. 

An  Wang 


CQDINTHIAs 


Gallery  of  Needle  Arts 


HAND  PAINTED  CANVASSES 
CUSTOM  DESIGNS 
KNITTING  YARNS 

1160  BOYLSTON  STREET,  CHESNUT  HILL  MA  02167,  (617)  277-7111 
HOURS:  10:00  A.M.  TO  4:30  P.M.     MONDAY  THROUGH  SATURDAY 
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1984  is  our  75 th  Anniversary 


Ganteaume    &    McMullen ,    Inc. 


Architects  •  Engineers 


99  Chauncy   Street  at    Lafayette  Place,  Boston,  617*423»7450 


BoodleS 


An 

Authentic 

Grill 


In  Boston's  Back  Bay 

40  Dalton  Street 

Boston,  MA  (617)  BOODLES 


MAHLER'S  SYMPHONY  #9 

with  Solti  conducting 

Chicago  Symphony  on  Digital's 

Grammy  Award  Winning  Recording. 

16.58 

Rarely  pe         *ed.  Rarely  recorded. 

GRIEG    "  NTwithEdoDe 

Waart  conducting  the  San 
.    ;     Symphony 
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Available  at  Harvard  Square,  M.I.T.  Student  Center,  Children's 
Medical  Center  and  One  Federal  St.,  Boston.  Coop 
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Real  Estate  Management 

Brokerage  and  Consulting  Services 

Since  1898 


SAUNDERS  &  ASSOCIATES 

20  Park  Plaza  Boston  MA  -02116 
(617)426-0720 


Coming  Concerts  .  .  . 


HUSKIES 

Take  a  step  back  in  time  to  the 

30's  &  40's.  Enjoy  casual,  comfortable 

dining,  Fabulous  Steaks,  Homemade 

Desserts,  Novelty  Drinks  and  "The  Best 

Baby  Back  Ribs  in  Town". 

The  Unusual  Atmosphere,  convenient 

location,  between  Symphony  Hall 

and  Huntington  (B.U.)  Theatre,  has 

made  this  a  favorite  Eating  &  Drinking 

Place  for  before  and  after  the  shows. 

The  Sunday  Brunch  is  Unsurpassed. 
Full  Menu  'til  Midnight 

MC,  Visa  Accepted 

280  Huntington  Avenue 

Boston,  Mass. 

247-3978 


Wednesday,  5  December  at  7:30 

Open  Rehearsal 
Steven  Ledbetter  will  discuss  the  program 

at  6:45  in  the  Cohen  Annex. 
Thursday  'A' — 6  December,  8-9:30 
Friday  4B'— 7  December,  2-3:30 
Saturday  'B'— 8  December,  8-9:30 
Tuesday  'C — 11  December,  8-9:30 

SEIJI  OZAWA  conducting 
Honegger  Jeanne  d'Arc  au  biicher 

MARTHE  KELLER  (Jeanne) 
GEORGES  WILSON  (Frere  Dominique) 
MARY  BURGESS,  soprano  (The  Virgin) 
MARY  SHEARER,  soprano  (Marguerite) 
JOCELYNE  TAILLON,  mezzo-soprano 

(Catherine) 
JOHN  GILMORE,  tenor 
TERRY  COOK,  bass 
TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS, 

JOHN  OLIVER,  conducting 
BOSTON  BOY  CHOIR, 

THEODORE  MARIER,  director 
YOUTH  PRO  MUSICA, 

ROBERTA  HUMEZ,  director 

Friday  'A' — 4  January,  2-4 
Saturday  'A' — 5  January,  8-10 
Tuesday  'B' — 8  January,  8-10 

KURT  MASUR  conducting 

Rachmaninoff  Rhapsody  on  a  Theme  of 

Paganini 
CECILE  OUSSET,  piano 

Grieg  Incidental  music  to  Peer 

Gynt 
Soprano  to  be  announced 
FRIEDHELM  EBERLE,  speaker 
TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS, 
JOHN  OLIVER,  conductor 

Wednesday,  9  January  at  7:30 

Open  Rehearsal 
Steven  Ledbetter  will  discuss  the  program 

at  6:45  in  the  Cohen  Annex. 
Thursday  '10'— 10  January,  8-9:55 
Friday  'B'— 11  January,  2-3:55 
Saturday  'B'— 12  January,  8-9:55 

KURT  MASUR  conducting 

Shostakovich  Symphony  No.  1 

Brahms  Symphony  No.  2 

Programs  subject  to  change. 


COPLEY 
PLACE 

at  Copley  Square 
in  the  Back  Bay 


Prelude. 

Copley  Place  is  where 
beautiful  evenings  begin. 
Here  you  can  shop  for 
every  fashion  need.  From 
elegant  occasions  to 
casual  gatherings  with 
friends.  In  The  Shopping 
Galleries  at  Copley  Place 
you  will  find  all  that's  new 
and  beautiful  from  this 
country  and  abroad. 

Nieman-Marcus  and 
100  exceptional  shops  and 
boutiques  await  you!  To  add 
to  your  pleasures  there  are 
9  cinemas,  13  restaurants 
and  the  new  Westin  and 
Marriott  hotels. 


Symphony  Hall  Information 


FOR  SYMPHONY  HALL  CONCERT  AND 
TICKET  INFORMATION,  call  (617)  266-1492. 
For  Boston  Symphony  concert  program  informa- 
tion, call  "C-O-N-C-E-R-T." 

THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  performs  ten 
months  a  year,  in  Symphony  Hall  and  at  Tangle- 
wood.  For  information  about  any  of  the  orches- 
tra's, activities,  please  call  Symphony  Hall,  or 
write  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Sym- 
phony Hall,  Boston,  MA  02115. 

THE  EUNICE  S.  AND  JULIAN  COHEN 

ANNEX,  adjacent  to  Symphony  Hall  on  Hunt- 
ington Avenue,  may  be  entered  by  the  Symphony 
Hall  West  Entrance  on  Huntington  Avenue. 

FOR  SYMPHONY  HALL  RENTAL  INFORMA- 
TION, call  (617)  266-1492,  or  write  the  Func- 
tion Manager,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA 
02115. 

THE  BOX  OFFICE  is  open  from  10  a.m.  until  6 
p.m.  Monday  through  Saturday;  on  concert  eve- 
nings, it  remains  open  through  intermission  for 
BSO  events  or  just  past  starting-time  for  other 
events.  In  addition,  the  box  office  opens  Sunday 
at  1  p.m.  when  there  is  a  concert  that  afternoon 
or  evening.  Single  tickets  for  all  Boston  Sym- 
phony concerts  go  on  sale  twenty-eight  days 
before  a  given  concert  once  a  series  has  begun, 
and  phone  reservations  will  be  accepted.  For 
outside  events  at  Symphony  Hall,  tickets  will  be 
available  three  weeks  before  the  concert.  No 
phone  orders  will  be  accepted  for  these  events. 

TICKET  RESALE:  If  for  some  reason  you  are 
unable  to  attend  a  Boston  Symphony  concert  for 
which  you  hold  a  ticket,  you  may  make  your 
ticket  available  for  resale  by  calling  the  switch- 
board. This  helps  bring  needed  revenue  to  the 
orchestra  and  makes  your  seat  available  to  some- 
one who  wants  to  attend  the  concert.  A  mailed 
receipt  will  acknowledge  your  tax-deductible 
contribution. 

RUSH  SEATS:  There  are  a  limited  number  of 
Rush  Tickets  available  for  the  Friday-afternoon 
and  Saturday-evening  Boston  Symphony  con- 
certs (subscription  concerts  only).  The  continued 
low  price  of  the  Saturday  tickets  is  assured 
through  the  generosity  of  two  anonymous 
donors.  The  Rush  Tickets  are  sold  at  $5.00 


each,  one  to  a  customer,  at  the  Symphony  Hall- 
West  Entrance  on  Fridays  beginning  9  a.m.  and 
Saturdays  beginning  5  p.m. 

LATECOMERS  will  be  seated  by  the  ushers  dur- 
ing the  first  convenient  pause  in  the  program. 
Those  who  wish  to  leave  before  the  end  of  the 
concert  are  asked  to  do  so  between  program 
pieces  in  order  not  to  disturb  other  patrons. 

SMOKING  IS  NOT  PERMITTED  in  any  part  of 
the  Symphony  Hall  auditorium  or  in  the  sur- 
rounding corridors.  It  is  permitted  only  in  the 
Cabot-Cahners  and  Hatch  rooms,  and  in  the 
main  lobby  on  Massachusetts  Avenue. 

CAMERA  AND  RECORDING  EQUIPMENT 

may  not  be  brought  into  Symphony  Hall  during 
concerts. 

FIRST  AID  FACILITIES  for  both  men  and 
women  are  available  in  the  Cohen  Annex  near 
the  Symphony  Hall  West  Entrance  on  Hunt- 
ington Avenue.  On-call  physicians  attending  con- 
certs should  leave  their  names  and  seat  locations 
at  the  switchboard  near  the  Massachusetts  Ave- 
nue entrance. 

WHEELCHAIR  ACCESS  to  Symphony  Hall  is 
available  at  the  West  Entrance  to  the  Cohen 
Annex. 

AN  ELEVATOR  is  located  outside  the  Hatch  and 
Cabot-Cahners  rooms  on  the  Massachusetts  Ave- 
nue side  of  the  building. 


A  Boston  Tradition 

41  UNION  STREET  227-2750 
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PACKAGING 

NEW  ENGLAND'S 

FINEST  PRODUCTS 

Manufacturers  of 
Quality  Folding  Cartons. 


ISTftHPftRPBC^ 

(617)884-4200 
28  Gerrish  Avenue,  Chelsea.  MA  02150 


§t  'SatofpPuT^staurwtK 


A  charming  19th  Century  Townhouse 
serving  superb  continental  cuisine 
in  contemporary  informal  elegance. 
Offering  lunch  and  dinner  with  a  variety 
of  fresh  seafood  specials  daily,  and  our 
after  theatre  cafe  menu  till  midnight. 


Serving  - 

Lunch:  12:00-2:30  weekdays 

Dinner:  6:00-10:30  Sun.-Thurs. 

6:00-12:00  Fri.-Sat. 
Brunch:  11:00-3:00  Sat.  &  Sun. 

reservations:  266-3030 

99  St.  Botolph  Street 
behind  the  Colonnade  Hotel 


Handicapped  kids  have  a  lot  to  give 

x       and  the  Cotting  School  has  a  lot  to  give  handicapped  children. 
We  are  a  12-year  day  school  providing  quality  education, 
medical  support  services,  and  pre-vocational  training  to  physically 
handicapped  boys  and  girls.  Support  services  include  occupational, 
physical  and  speech  therapies,  counselling,  vision  and  dental 
clinics,  and  fulltime  nursing  supervision.  Computer-based 
learning  programs,  summer  camping,  adapted  physical  education, 
art,  music  and  training  for  independent  living  help  students  develop 
daily  living  and  social  skills  and  increased  self-esteem.  If  you 
know  a  child  we  can  help,  please  pass  the  word.  Call  or  write 
Dr.  Carl  W.  Mores,  Superintendent,  Cotting  School  for  Handicapped 
Children,  241  St.  Botolph  Street,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02115 
(617)  536-9632. 

Cotting  School  for  Handicapped  Children 

is  a  private,  non-profit  Ch.  766-approved  institution, 
supported  primarily  by  gifts,  grants,  legacies  and  bequests. 
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LADIES'  ROOMS  are  located  on  the  orchestra 
level,  audience-left,  at  the  stage  end  of  the  hall, 
and  on  the  first-balcony  level,  audience-right, 
outside  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room  near  the 
elevator. 

MEN'S  ROOMS  are  located  on  the  orchestra 
level,  audience-right,  outside  the  Hatch  Room 
near  the  elevator,  and  on  the  first-balcony  level, 
audience-left,  outside  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room 
near  the  coatroom. 

COATROOMS  are  located  on  the  orchestra  and 
first-balcony  levels,  audience-left,  outside  the 
Hatch  and  Cabot-Cahners  rooms.  The  BSO  is  not 
responsible  for  personal  apparel  or  other  prop- 
erty of  patrons. 

LOUNGES  AND  BAR  SERVICE:  There  are  two 
lounges  in  Symphony  Hall.  The  Hatch  Room  on 
the  orchestra  level  and  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room 
on  the  first-balcony  level  serve  drinks  starting 
one  hour  before  each  performance.  For  the  Fri- 
day-afternoon concerts,  both  rooms  open  at 
12:15,  with  sandwiches  available  until  concert 
time. 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  BROADCASTS:  Con- 
certs of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  are 
heard  by  delayed  broadcast  in  many  parts  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  as  well  as  interna- 
tionally, through  the  Boston  Symphony  Tran- 
scription Trust.  In  addition,  Friday-afternoon 


concerts  are  broadcast  live  by  the  following  FM 
stations:  WGBH  (Boston  89.7),  WFCR  (Amherst 
88.5),  and  WAMC  (Albany  90.3);  in  Maine  by 
WMED  (Calais  89.7),  WMEA  (Portland  90.1), 
WMEH  (Bangor  90.9),  WMEW  (Waterville 
91.3),  and  WMEM  (Presque  Isle  106.1);  and  in 
Connecticut  by  WMNR  (Monroe  88.1),  WNPR 
(Norwich  89.1),  WPKT  (Hartford  90.5),  and 
WSLX  (New  Canaan  91.9).  Live  Saturday- 
evening  broadcasts  are  carried  by  WGBH  and 
WCRB  (Boston  102.5).  If  Boston  Symphony 
concerts  are  not  heard  regularly  in  your  home 
area  and  you  would  like  them  to  be,  please  call 
WCRB  Productions  at  (617)  893-7080.  WCRB 
will  be  glad  to  work  with  you  and  try  to  get  the 
BSO  on  the  air  in  your  area. 

BSO  FRIENDS:  The  Friends  are  annual  donors 
to  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  Friends 
receive  BSO,  the  orchestra's  newsletter,  as  well 
as  priority  ticket  information  and  other  benefits 
depending  on  their  level  of  giving.  For  informa- 
tion, please  call  the  Development  Office  at  Sym- 
phony Hall  weekdays  between  9  and  5.  If  you 
are  already  a  Friend  and  you  have  changed  your 
address,  please  send  your  new  address  with  your 
newsletter  label  to  the  Development  Office, 
Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA  02115.  Including 
the  mailing  label  will  assure  a  quick  and  accurate 
change  of  address  in  our  files. 
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BOSTON 
SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA 

SEIJI  OZAWA      J<j\ 


For  rates  and 
information  on 
advertising  in  the 
Boston  Symphony,    ||§| 
Boston  Pops, 
and 

Tanglewood  program  books 
please  contact: 

STEVE  GANAK  AD  REPS 
(617)-542-6913 


Special  pre-theatre  dinner  available 


^Aattr/  Jacques 


Continental  Cuisine 

on  the  Charles 

10  Emerson  Place     Boston 


742-5480 
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l?t/2£  i/^ensian  <^/\ug±  of  tzAlsujton 


A  Distinctive  Selection  of  Oriental  Rugs  and  Wall  Hangings 


1643  Beacon  Street,  Waban  Square 

Hours:  Tues-Sat  11-5,  Thurs  Evenings  til  8 

Phone  (617)  964-2686 

"DL  cMov   njou  D<nou,  c/ttout  QxUnkat  Jfup,    OL  cMoiz   Ojou  H/Jus    ClU." 


CAFE  AMALFI 

ITALIAN  RESTAURANT 

8-10  WESTLAND  AVENUE 
BOSTON,  MASS.  /  536-6396 


We  invite  you  to  join  us  before  or 

after  Symphony  for  a  fine  dining 

experience. 

We're  so  close  you  can  almost  hear 

the  music! 


Lunch  -  11:30  -  3  pm 
Dinner  -  5  -11pm 
BAR  SPECIALS— A  -  6  pm 
10  - 12  pm 

SPECIAL  FUNCTIONS  and 

LARGE  GROUPS  ACCOMMODATED 

RESERVATIONS  RECOMMENDED 


: .  1 1 1 1  ■  ■ 
ii  in  ■■ 

■  •  I1 


Houses  •  Condominiums  •  Apartments 

Sales  Rentals 

Management 


Realty 
Specialists 


1384  COMMONWEALTH  AVENUE 
Allston,  Massachusetts  02134 
Telephone:  (617)  738-5700 
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Or  so  they  say 


life  stav  that  way 


liftWil 


« White  Label 

1  •   never  vanes.  . 
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PASTENE 


6IC 


wine  you 

«  and 
dine  you. 
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PasteneWine  &  Fo< ! 
Somerville,MA02 
Good  food. Good  wl 
Since  1874. 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SEIJI  OZAWA,  Music  Director 


104th  Season 


>#   BOSTON    * 
{  SYMPHONY^ 
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REMY  MARTIN  COGNAC 


EXCLUSIVELY  FINE  CHAMPAGNE  COGNAC. 

Imported  Bv  Kerns'  Martin  Amerioue.  Inc..  NY ,  NY  80  Proof 
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Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 
One  Hundred  and  Fourth  Season,  1984-85 

Trustees  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Inc. 

Leo  L.  Beranek,  Chairman  Nelson  J.  Darling,  Jr.,  President 

J.R  Barger,  Vice-President  George  H.  Kidder,  Vice-President 

Mrs.  George  L.  Sargent,  Vice-President  William  J.  Poorvu,  Treasurer 


Vernon  R.  Alden 

David  B.  Arnold,  Jr. 

Mrs.  John  M.  Bradley 

Mrs.  Norman  L.  Cahners 

George  H.A.  Clowes,  Jr. 

William  M.  Crozier,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Lewis  S.  Dabney 


Philip  K.  Allen 

Allen  G.  Barry 

Richard  P  Chapman 

Abram  T.  Collier 

Mrs.  Harris  Fahnestock 


Mrs.  Michael  H.  Davis 

Archie  C.  Epps 
Mrs.  John  H.  Fitzpatrick 

Mrs.  John  L.  Grandin 

Harvey  Chet  Krentzman 

Roderick  M.  MacDougall 

E.  James  Morton 

Trustees  Emeriti 

E.  Morton  Jennings,  Jr. 

Edward  M.  Kennedy 

Edward  G.  Murray 

Albert  L.  Nickerson 


David  G.  Mugar 

Thomas  D.  Perry,  Jr. 

William  J.  Poorvu 

Irving  W  Rabb 

Mrs.  George  R.  Rowland 

Richard  A.  Smith 

John  Hoyt  Stookey 


John  T.  Noonan 

Mrs.  James  H.  Perkins 

Paul  C.  Reardon 

Sidney  Stoneman 

John  L.  Thorndike 


Administration  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Inc. 

Thomas  W  Morris,  General  Manager 

William  Bernell,  Artistic  Administrator 

Daniel  R.  Gustin,  Assistant  Manager 

Anne  H.  Parsons,  Orchestra  Manager 

Caroline  Smedvig,  Director  of  Promotion 

Josiah  Stevenson,  Director  of  Development 

Theodore  A.  Vlahos,  Director  of  Business  Affairs 


Charles  S.  Fox,  Director  of  Annual  Giving 
Arlene  Germain,  Financial  Analyst 
Charles  Gilroy,  Chief  Accountant 
Vera  Gold,  Promotion  Coordinator 
Patricia  Halligan,  Personnel  Administrator 
Nancy  A.  Kay,  Director  of  Sales 
John  M.  Keenum,  Director  of 

Foundation  Support 
Nancy  Knutsen,  Production  Assistant 
Anita  R.  Kurland,  Administrator  of 

Youth  Activities 


Richard  Ortner,  Administrator  of 

Tanglewood  Music  Center 
Robert  A.  Pihlcrantz,  Properties  Manager 
Charles  Rawson,  Manager  of  Box  Office 
Eric  Sanders,  Director  of  Corporate  Development 
Joyce  M.  Serwitz,  Assistant  Director  of  Development 
Diane  Greer  Smart,  Director  of  Volunteers 
Cheryl  Silvia  Tribbett,  Symphony  Hall 

Function  Manager 
James  E.  Whitaker,  House  Manager,  Symphony  Hall 


Steven  Ledbetter 
Director  of  Publications 


Marc  Mandel 
Editorial  Coordinator 


Jean  Miller  MacKenzie 
Print  Production  Coordinator 


Programs  copyright  ©1984  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Inc. 
Cover  photo  by  Walter  H.  Scott 
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Board  of  Overseers  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Inc. 


Harvey  Chet  Krentzman 

Chairman 


Avram  J.  Goldberg 
Vice-Chairman 

Ray  Stata 

Vice-Chairman 


Mrs.  August  R.  Meyer 
Vice-Chairman 

Mrs.  Gordon  F.  Kingsley 

Secretary 


Mrs.  Weston  W.  Adams 

Martin  Allen 

Bruce  A.  Beal 

Mrs.  Richard  Bennink 

Peter  A.  Brooke 

William  M.  Bulger 

Mary  Louise  Cabot 

James  F.  Cleary 

John  F.  Cogan,  Jr. 

Julian  Cohen 
Mrs.  Nat  King  Cole 

Arthur  P.  Contas 

Mrs.  A.  Werk  Cook 

Phyllis  Curtin 

A.V.  d'Arbeloff 

D.V.  d'Arbeloff 

Mrs.  Michael  H.  Davis 

Mrs.  Otto  Eckstein 

William  S.  Edgerly 

Mrs.  Alexander  Ellis 

John  A.  Fibiger 

Kenneth  G.  Fisher 

Gerhard  M.  Freche 

Peter  H.B.  Frelinghuysen 

Mrs.  Thomas  J.  Galligan 

Mrs.  Thomas  Gardiner 

Mrs.  James  G.  Garivaltis 


Mrs.  Ray  A.  Goldberg 

Jordan  L.  Golding 

Haskell  R.  Gordon 

Mrs.  R.  Douglas  Hall  III 

Francis  W  Hatch,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Richard  D.  Hill 

Susan  M.  Hilles 

Glen  H.  Hiner 

Mrs.  Marilyn  Brachman  Hoffman 

Mrs.  Bela  T.  Kalman 

Mrs.  S.  Charles  Kasdon 

Richard  L.  Kaye 

John  Kittredge 

Mrs.  Carl  Koch 

Mrs.  E.  Anthony  Kutten 

John  P.  La  Ware 
Mrs.  James  F.  Lawrence 

Laurence  Lesser 

Mrs.  Charles  P.  Lyman 

Mrs.  Harry  L.  Marks 

C.  Charles  Marran 

J.  William  Middendorf  II 

Paul  M.  Montrone 

Hanae  Mori 

Richard  P.  Morse 

Mrs.  Robert  B.  Newman 


Mrs.  Hiroshi  Nishino 

Vincent  M.  O'Reilly 

Stephen  Paine,  Sr. 

John  A.  Perkins 

Mrs.  Curtis  Prout 

Peter  C.  Read 

Robert  E.  Remis 

Mrs.  Peter  van  S.  Rice 

David  Rockefeller,  Jr. 

John  Ex  Rodgers 

Mrs.  Jerome  Rosenfeld 

Mrs.  William  C.  Rousseau 

Mrs.  William  H.  Ryan 

Gene  Shalit 

Malcolm  L.  Sherman 

Donald  B.  Sinclair 

Ralph  Z.  Sorenson 

Mrs.  Arthur  I.  Strang 

Mrs.  Richard  H.  Thompson 

William  F.  Thompson 

Mark  Tishler,  Jr. 

Luise  Vosgerchian 

Mrs.  An  Wang 

Roger  D.  Wellington 

John  J.  Wilson 
Brunetta  Wolfman 
Nicholas  T.  Zervas 


Mrs.  Frank  G.  Allen 

Hazen  H.  Ayer 
David  W  Bernstein 


Overseers  Emeriti 

Paul  Fromm 

Carlton  P.  Fuller 

Mrs.  Louis  I.  Kane 

Leonard  Kaplan 


Benjamin  H.  Lacy 

Mrs.  Stephen  V.C.  Morris 

David  R.  Pokross 


Officers  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Association  of  Volunteers 


Mrs.  Hart  D.  Leavitt 

Executive  Vice-President 

Mrs.  Barbara  W.  Steiner 

Secretary 


Mrs.  Michael  H.  Davis 

President 


Mrs.  Carl  Koch 

Treasurer 

Mrs.  August  R.  Meyer 
Nominating  Chairman 


Vice-Presidents 


Mrs.  Gilman  W.  Conant,  Regions 

Phyllis  Dohanian,  Fundraising  Projects 

Mrs.  R.  Douglas  Hall  III, 

Development  Services 

Mrs.  Craig  W.  Fischer,  Tanglewood 


Mary  R  Hayes,  Membership 

Mrs.  Hiroshi  Nishino,  Youth  Activities 

Mrs.  Wilbert  R.  Sanger,  Membership 

Mrs.  Mark  Selkowitz,  Tanglewood 

Mark  Tishler,  Public  Relations 


Mrs.  Roman  W.  DeSanctis 

Mrs.  Russell  J.  Goodnow,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Baron  M.  Hartley 


Chairmen  of  Regions 

Mrs.  Charles  Hubbard 
Mrs.  Herbert  S.  Judd,  Jr. 
Mrs.  Robert  B.  Newman 


Mrs.  Frank  E.  Remick 

John  H.  Stookey 
Mrs.  Arthur  I.  Strang 


The  impeccably  made  salad  is  of  equal 
importance  to  me  as  the  impeccably  made  bed. 
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COPLEY  PLAZ 

The  Grande  Dame  of  Boston. 

Operated  by  Hotels  of  Distinction,  Inc.,  Copley  Square,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02116. 
Reservations:  toll  free,  800-225-7654,  or  your  agent. 


WE  HELPED  ED  MILLER 
GET  BY  ON  $125,000. 
LAST  YEAR  , 


Most  people  assume  that  success 
automatically  brings  with  it  a  sub- 
stantially brighter  ••  and  easier  - 
financial  picture.  Yet  when  they  reach 
a  comfortable  income  level,  too  many 
find  themselves  wondering  where  it 
all  goes. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  common 
reasons  people  come  to  The 
Cambridge  Group  for  financial 
planning.  Because  success 
depends  as  much  on  preserving 
and  investing  your  money  as 
on  earning  it. 

At  The  Cambridge  Group, 
our  job  is  to  help  you  focus 
on  your  goals.Then  help 
you  achieve  them.  All  of 
them.  We  can  help  with 
business  management. 
Investment  objectives. 
Retirement  plans 
Educational  needs.  Estate 
planning.  And  any  other  special 
objectives  you  might  have,  business 
or  personal. 

All  while  keeping  your  taxes  at 
their  lowest  legitimate  level. 

To  achieve  this,  we  develop  an 
overall,  comprehensive  financial  plan. 
Our  specialists  optimize  your  posi- 
tion in  each  area  giving  you  a  balanced 
financial  picture.  Not  a  plan  skewed 
toward  the  stock  market  by  a  broker. 
Or  toward  life  insurance  by  an  agent. 
But  a  truly  objective  perspective. 


Coi 


It's  only  through  careful  planning 
that  someone  like  Ed  Miller  can  feel 
comfortable  with  his  income.  Knowing 
that  his  money  is  working  as  hard  for 
him  as  he  worked  for  his  money. 

If  you'd  like  a  closer  look  at  what 
financial  planning  can  do  for  you, 
we'd  be  happy  to  arrange  a  private 
consultation  at  no  cost  or  obligation 
to  you.  Just  call  Charlie  Gerrior  at 
(617)965-7480. 


The 
Cambridge 

Group  * 


YOCJ  SET  THE  GOALS     WE  HELP  YOU  REACH  THEM 


/ 


BSO 


Corrigenda 

The  program  note  for  Gundaris  Pone's  Avanti! 
the  week  of  1  November  incorrectly  described 
the  composer  as  "Russian-born"  and  gave  his 
birthplace  as  "Riga,  Latvian  S.S.R."  It  is  true 
that  today  Latvia  is  part  of  the  U.S.S.R.,  having 
been  invaded  by  Russia  in  1940,  but  at  the  time 
of  Mr.  Pone's  birth,  Latvia  was  an  independent 
state  with  its  own  freely  elected  Latvian  govern- 
ment. Gundaris  Pone  should  have  been  identified 
as  "Latvian-born"  and  the  place  of  his  birth 
given  as  Riga,  Latvia. 

Also:  the  program  notes  for  Haydn's  sym- 
phonies 6  {Le  Matin)  and  7  {Le  Midi),  played 
here  earlier  this  season,  inadvertently  gave  the 
place  of  their  first  performance  as  Eszterhaza, 
the  Hungarian  palace  constructed  by  Prince 
Nikolaus  Esterhazy  as  a  summer  residence  on 
the  site  of  an  old  hunting  lodge.  From  about 
1766,  Eszterhaza  became  the  center  of  Haydn's 
activities.  But  before  that  time,  and  in  particular 
when  symphonies  6,  7,  and  8  {Le  Soir)  were  first 
performed,  Haydn  was  still  living  in  Eisenstadt  in 
the  service  of  Niklaus's  brother,  Prince  Paul 
Anton  Esterhazy,  who  died  in  March  1762. 
Thus,  the  actual  location  of  the  first  perform- 
ances for  all  three  symphonies  was  the 
Esterhazy  palace  in  Eisenstadt,  not  the  as-yet- 
unbuilt  palace  of  Eszterhaza  a  few  miles  to  the 
east. 


Attention, 
Subscribers  from 
Providence 

If  transportation  difficulties  have  been  preventing 
you  from  regular  attendance  at  the  Friday- 
afternoon  concerts,  you  may  be  interested  in  the 
bus  which  comes  to  Symphony  Hall  from  the 
Providence  area.  There  are  still  a  few  spaces 
available  on  the  bus  for  the  "Spring  5"  and 
"Spring  6"  concerts,  beginning  25  January. 
Please  contact  Mrs.  Donald  (Skip)  Wilson  at 
(401)  294-2762  or  (617)  262-4288.  If  you  wish 
to  subscribe  to  a  spring  series,  please  contact  the 
Subscription  Office  at  (617)  266-1492. 


Holiday  Gifts: 
BSO  and  Pops 
On  Record 

There's  a  particularly  varied  assortment  of 
recordings  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
and  Boston  Pops  available  for  your  holiday  gift- 
giving  this  year.  Brand  new  from  John  Williams 
and  the  Boston  Pops  on  Philips  is  an  album 
coupling  Tchaikovsky's  Nutcracker  Suite  with 
Prokofiev's  Peter  and  the  Wolf  narrated  by 
Dudley  Moore — a  perfect  selection  for  kids  of  all 
ages.  Other  recent  Pops  albums  include  Pops  on 
Broadway,  Aisle  Seat  (a  selection  of  favorite 
film  music),  Pops  Out  of  This  World  (including 
excerpts  from  several  of  John  Williams's  most 
popular  film  scores),  and  the  best-selling  seasonal 
favorite,  We  Wish  You  a  Merry  Christmas! 
The  latest  albums  by  Seiji  Ozawa  and  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  include  the  com- 
plete score  of  Stravinsky's  Firebird  on  Angel/ 
EMI  and  Peter  Lieberson's  Piano  Concerto  with 
soloist  Peter  Serkin  on  New  World;  the  Lieberson 
concerto  was  specially  composed  to  mark  the 
BSO's  hundredth  birthday.  Good  gift  choices 
from  among  the  orchestra's  other  recent  albums 
include  Beethoven's  Choral  Fantasy  and 
Piano  Concerto  No.  3  with  pianist  Rudolf 
Serkin — the  latest  installment  in  the  BSO's 
complete  Beethoven  piano  concerto  cycle  for 
Telarc — and  Vivaldi's  Four  Seasons  with  soloist 
Joseph  Silverstein,  also  on  Telarc.  Recent  record- 
ings with  Ozawa  and  the  orchestra  on  Philips 
include  Richard  Strauss's  Also  sprach 
Zarathustra  and  Fin  Heldenleben,  Hoist's  The 
Planets,  and  Mahler's  Symphony  No.  8,  the 
Symphony  of  a  Thousand.  Two  good  gift  choices 
with  the  orchestra  under  the  direction  of  Sir 
Colin  Davis  are  a  Tchaikovsky  album  of  Romeo 
and  Juliet  and  the  1812  Overture  and  a  Debussy 
album  including  La  Mer  and  the  Nocturnes. 

BSO  Gift  Shop 

The  BSO  "Holiday"  Gift  Shop  is  now  open  at  two 
locations  in  Symphony  Hall:  in  the  Massachu- 
setts Avenue  corridor  at  the  stage  end  of  the  hall, 
and  in  the  Huntington  Avenue  lobby  near  the 
entrance  to  the  Cohen  Annex.  The  shop  will  be 
open  through  22  December,  for  one  hour  before 
each  concert  and  during  intermission  on  Thurs- 
day, Saturday,  and  Tuesday  evenings,  and  on 
Fridays  one  hour  before  the  concert,  during 
intermission,  and  for  one  half-hour  afterwards. 
The  shop  offers  a  wide  selection  of  new  and 


Not  Just  Another 

PETER  and  the  WOLF... 

JOHN  WILLIAMS      DUDLEY  MOORE 
The  Boston  Pops  Orchestra 


Prokofiev  philips 

PETER        WOLF 

DUDLEY 
MOORE 

Williams 

Boston 
Pops      J 

NUTCRACKER  SUITE 


Dudley  Moore  is  a  natural  born 
story  teller  sure  to  captivate  "kids"  of 
all  ages! 

Coupled  with  Tchaikovsky's  spar- 
kling Nutcracker  Suite,  the  world's 
most  beloved  ballet. 
Available  on  LP,  cassette  and  com- 
pact disc. 
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Digital  LP  &  Chrome  Cassette 
Special  Low  Price 
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JEDI- EX  STAR  TREK 

OUT  OF  THIS  WORLD 


Digital  LP  &  Chrome  Cassette 
Special  Low  Price 


©  1984 
Polygram  Classics 


popular  BSO  gift  items,  including  the  latest 
releases  on  record  and  cassette  by  the  Boston 
Symphony  and  the  Boston  Pops.  New  items 
include  a  high-flying  BSO  kite,  fashion  suspen- 
ders with  a  piano  motif,  and  a  "Tea  and  Sym- 
phony" tea  cozy. 

The  now  famous  Symphony  Mint  and  Bark — 
made  especially  for  the  BSO  by  Harbor  Sweets  of 
Marblehead,  and  the  inspiration  for  similar 
offerings  by  other  orchestras  throughout  the 
country — will  be  available  again  this  year.  So, 
too,  will  be  "The  Orchestra  Book,"  the  Boston 
Symphony  Cookbook,  and  the  Symphony  Tin 
(empty  or  with  mints).  The  Symphony  Mint 
Counter  is  located  on  the  main  floor  in  the 
Massachusetts  Avenue  corridor. 

Plan  to  visit  the  Holiday  Gift  Shop  and  the 
Symphony  Mint  Counter.  Take  advantage  of 
these  great  gift  ideas  for  friends  and  yourself  .  .  . 
and  benefit  the  BSO. 

BSO  Members  in  Concert 

The  Mystic  Valley  Orchestra  under  the  direction 
of  Ronald  Feldman  performs  J.S.  Bach's  E  major 
violin  concerto  with  its  concertmaster,  BSO 


violinist  Jennie  Shames,  on  a  program  with 
Stravinsky's  L'Histoire  du  soldat  and  the 
Brahms  Serenade  No.  1  in  A.  There  will  be  two 
performances:  Friday,  7  December  at 

8  p.m.  at  the  First  Parish  of  Watertown, 

35  Church  Street  in  Watertown;  and  Sunday, 

9  December  at  8  p.m.  at  the  Longy  School  of 
Music,  1  Follen  Street,  Cambridge.  Tickets  are 
$6  general  admission,  $4  students,  seniors,  and 
special  needs.  For  further  information,  call 
924-4939. 

The  Brattle  String  Quartet — BSO  members 
Jerome  Rosen,  Aza  Raykhtsaum,  Mark  Ludwig, 
and  Sato  Knudsen — perform  music  of  Mozart 
and  Stravinsky  at  the  Brattle  Theatre,  40  Brattle 
Street  in  Cambridge  on  Sunday,  9  December  at 
2:30  p.m.  Admission  is  $7.50.  For  further  infor- 
mation, call  876-4226. 

With  Thanks 

We  wish  to  give  special  thanks  to  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Arts  and  the  Massachusetts 
Council  on  the  Arts  and  Humanities  for  their 
continued  support  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra. 


The  highest  award  from  France's 
VOrdre  Mondial  de  Gourmets 
Desgustateurs  was  not  for  a  single  wine. 
It  was  for  Zachary's  |^ 

entire  wine  list.  n     *J4J9 
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For  reservations  telephone  (617)  424-7000. 


Seiji  Ozawa 


The  1984-85  season  is  Seiji  Ozawa's  twelfth 
as  music  director  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra.  In  the  fall  of  1973  he  became  the 
orchestra's  thirteenth  music  director  since  it 
was  founded  in  1881. 

Born  in  1935  in  Shenyang,  China,  to 
Japanese  parents,  Mr.  Ozawa  studied  both 
Western  and  Oriental  music  as  a  child  and 
later  graduated  from  Tokyo's  Toho  School  of 
Music  with  first  prizes  in  composition  and  con- 
ducting. In  the  fall  of  1959  he  won  first  prize 
at  the  International  Competition  of  Orchestra 
Conductors,  Besancon,  France.  Charles 
Munch,  then  music  director  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  and  a  judge  at  the  competition, 
invited  him  to  Tanglewood,  where  in  1960  he 
won  the  Koussevitzky  Prize  for  outstanding 
student  conductor,  the  highest  honor  awarded 
by  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  (now  the 
Tanglewood  Music  Center). 

While  working  with  Herbert  von  Karajan  in 
West  Berlin,  Mr.  Ozawa  came  to  the  attention 
of  Leonard  Bernstein,  whom  he  accompanied 
on  the  New  York  Philharmonic's  spring  1961 


Japan  tour,  and  he  was  made  an  assistant 
conductor  of  that  orchestra  for  the  1961-62 
season.  His  first  professional  concert 
appearance  in  North  America  came  in  Janu- 
ary 1962  with  the  San  Francisco  Symphony 
Orchestra.  He  was  music  director  of  the 
Chicago  Symphony's  Ravinia  Festival  for  five 
summers  beginning  in  1964,  and  music 
director  for  four  seasons  of  the  Toronto  Sym- 
phony Orchestra,  a  post  he  relinquished  at  the 
end  of  the  1968-69  season. 

Seiji  Ozawa  first  conducted  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony in  Symphony  Hall  in  January  1968;  he 
had  previously  appeared  with  the  orchestra  for 
four  summers  at  Tanglewood,  where  he 
became  an  artistic  director  in  1970.  In 
December  1970  he  began  his  inaugural  season 
as  conductor  and  music  director  of  the  San 
Francisco  Symphony  Orchestra.  The  music 
directorship  of  the  Boston  Symphony  followed 
in  1973,  and  Mr.  Ozawa  resigned  his  San 
Francisco  position  in  the  spring  of  1976,  serv- 
ing as  music  advisor  there  for  the  1976-77 
season. 


Do  you  know 
where  you're  going? 


Are  you 
already  there? 
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"If  you  really  loved  me, 
youd  know  exactly  what  I  want! 


You  can  spend 

40  years  with 

someone  and  never 

really  know  her. 


Finding  someone  special  something  equally  as 
special  can  be  extremely  frustrating.  Especially  when  it 
comes  to  fine  jewelry.  Which  is  why  you 
should  come  to  Harper  &  Faye. 

We're  personal  jewelers.  Meaning  we 
don  t  just  sell  jewelry.  Rather,  we  help  you 
buy  it.  By  taking  the  time  to  find  out  about 
the  person  you  want  to  please.  What  she's 
like.  What  she  does.  And  what  she  likes.  So 
we  can  recommend  the  piece  (or  pieces) 
that  will  be  right  for 


Gold  is  precious.  But 
Designer  Michael 

Goods  14K  and  18K 
gold  earrings  are 

priceless.  $300  and 
"  respectively. 


her.  To  arrange  a  time 
or  for  our  color  bro- 
chure, call  523-4555. 


Harper 
&Faye 

JEWELERS 

60  Federal  Street 
Boston,  MA  02110 


As  music  director  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra,  Mr.  Ozawa  has  strengthened  the 
orchestra's  reputation  internationally  as  well 
as  at  home,  beginning  with  concerts  on  the 
BSO's  1976  European  tour  and,  in  March 
1978,  on  a  nine-city  tour  of  Japan.  At  the 
invitation  of  the  Chinese  government,  Mr. 
Ozawa  then  spent  a  week  working  with  the 
Peking  Central  Philharmonic  Orchestra;  a 
year  later,  in  March  1979,  he  returned  to 
China  with  the  entire  Boston  Symphony  for 
a  significant  musical  and  cultural  exchange 
entailing  coaching,  study,  and  discussion  ses- 
sions with  Chinese  musicians,  as  well  as  con- 
cert performances.  Also  in  1979,  Mr.  Ozawa 
led  the  orchestra  on  its  first  tour  devoted 
exclusively  to  appearances  at  the  major  music 
festivals  of  Europe.  Seiji  Ozawa  and  the  Boston 
Symphony  celebrated  the  orchestra's  one- 
hundredth  birthday  with  a  fourteen-city  Amer- 
ican tour  in  March  1981  and  an  international 
tour  to  Japan,  France,  Germany,  Austria,  and 
England  in  October/ November  that  same 
year.  Most  recently,  in  August/September 
1984,  Mr.  Ozawa  led  the  orchestra  in  a  two- 
and-one-half-week,  eleven-concert  tour  which 
included  appearances  at  the  music  festivals  of 
Edinburgh,  London,  Salzburg,  Lucerne,  and 
Berlin,  as  well  as  performances  in  Munich, 
Hamburg,  and  Amsterdam. 

Mr.  Ozawa  pursues  an  active  international 
career.  He  appears  regularly  with  the  Berlin 
Philharmonic,  the  Orchestre  de  Paris,  the 
French  National  Radio  Orchestra,  the  Vienna 
Philharmonic,  the  Philharmonia  of  London, 
and  the  New  Japan  Philharmonic.  His  operatic 
credits  include  Salzburg,  London's  Royal 
Opera  at  Covent  Garden,  La  Scala  in  Milan, 
and  the  Paris  Opera,  where  he  conducted  the 
world  premiere  of  Olivier  Messiaen's  opera 
St.  Francis  of  Assist  in  November  1983. 
Messiaen's  opera  was  subsequently  awarded 


the  Grand  Prix  de  la  Critique  1984  in  the 
category  of  French  world  premieres. 

Mr.  Ozawa  has  won  an  Emmy  for  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's  "Evening  at 
Symphony"  television  series.  His  award- 
winning  recordings  include  Berlioz's  Romeo  et 
Juliette,  Schoenberg's  Gurrelieder,  and  the 
Berg  and  Stravinsky  violin  concertos  with 
Itzhak  Perlman.  Other  recordings  with  the 
orchestra  include,  for  Philips,  Richard 
Strauss's  Also  sprach  Zarathustra  and  Ein 
Heldenleben,  Stravinsky's  Le  Sacre  du 
printemps,  Hoist's  The  Planets,  and  Mahler's 
Symphony  No.  8,  the  Symphony  of  a  Thou- 
sand. For  CBS,  he  has  recorded  music  of 
Ravel,  Berlioz,  and  Debussy  with  mezzo- 
soprano  Frederica  von  Stade  and  the  Men- 
delssohn Violin  Concerto  with  Isaac  Stern;  in 
addition,  he  has  recorded  the  Schoenberg/ 
Monn  Cello  Concerto  and  Strauss's  Don  Qui- 
xote with  cellist  Yo-Yo  Ma  for  future  release. 
For  Telarc,  he  has  recorded  the  complete 
cycle  of  Beethoven  piano  concertos  and  the 
Choral  Fantasy  with  Rudolf  Serkin.  Mr.  Ozawa 
and  the  orchestra  have  recorded  five  of  the 
works  commissioned  by  the  BSO  for  its  cen- 
tennial: Roger  Sessions's  Pulitzer  Prize- 
winning  Concerto  for  Orchestra  and  Andrzej 
Panufnik's  Sinfonia  Votiva  are  available  on 
Hyperion;  Peter  Lieberson's  Piano  Concerto 
with  soloist  Peter  Serkin,  John  Harbison's 
Symphony  No.  1,  and  Oily  Wilson's  Sinfonia 
have  been  taped  for  New  World  records.  For 
Angel/EMI,  he  and  the  orchestra  have 
recorded  Stravinsky's  Firebird  and,  with  so- 
loist Itzhak  Perlman,  the  violin  concertos  of 
Earl  Kim  and  Robert  Starer.  Mr.  Ozawa  holds 
honorary  Doctor  of  Music  degrees  from  the 
University  of  Massachusetts,  the  New  England 
Conservatory  of  Music,  and  Wheaton  College 
in  Norton,  Massachusetts. 
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THE  HARVARD  COOP. 

THE  ARTIST  WORKS  (B.U.  BOOK  STORE) 

AND  PARTICIPATING  BALDWIN  DEALERS 
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Music  Directorship  endowed  by 
John  Moors  Cabot 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY 

ORCHESTRA 

1984/85 

First  Violins 

Malcolm  Lowe 
Concertmaster 
Charles  Munch  chair 

Emanuel  Borok 

Assistant  Concertmaster 
Helen  Horner  Mclntyre  chair 

Max  Hobart 

Robert  L.  Beal,  and 

Enid  and  Bruce  A.  Beal  chair 

Cecylia  Arzewski 

Edward  and  Bertha  C  Hose  chair 
Bo  Youp  Hwang 

John  and  Dorothy  W ilson  chair 
Max  Winder 
Harry  Dickson 

Forrest  Foster  Collier  chair 
Gottfried  Wilfinger 
Fredy  Ostrovsky 
Leo  Panasevich 

Carolyn  and  George  Rowland  chair 

Sheldon  Rotenberg 

Muriel  C.  Kasdon  and 
Marjorie  C  Paley  chair 

Alfred  Schneider 
Raymond  Sird 
Ikuko  Mizuno 
Amnon  Levy 

Second  Violins 

Marylou  Speaker  Churchill 

Fahnestock  chair 

Vyacheslav  Uritsky 

Charlotte  and  Irving  W.  Rabb  chair 

Ronald  Knudsen 
Joseph  McGauley 
Leonard  Moss 
Laszlo  Nagy 

*  Michael  Vitale 

*  Harvey  Seigel 

*  Jerome  Rosen 

*  Sheila  Fiekowsky 

*  Gerald  Elias 

*  Ronan  Lefkowitz 

*  Nancy  Bracken 

*  Joel  Smirnoff 

*  Jennie  Shames 

*  Nisanne  Lowe 

*  Aza  Raykhtsaum 

*  Nancy  Mathis  DiNovo 

*  Participating  in  a  system  of  rotated 
seating  within  each  string  section. 


Violas 

Burton  Fine 

Charles  S.  Dana  chair 

Patricia  McCarty 

Anne  Stoneman  chair 

Ronald  Wilkison 
Robert  Barnes 
Jerome  Lipson 
Bernard  Kadinoff 
Joseph  Pietropaolo 
Michael  Zaretsky 
Marc  Jeanneret 
Betty  Benthin 

*  Lila  Brown 

*  Mark  Ludwig 

Cellos 

Jules  Eskin 
Philip  R.  Allen  chair 

Martha  Babcock 

Vernon  and  Marion  Alden  chair 

Mischa  Nieland 

Esther  S.  and  Joseph  M.  Shapiro  chair 

Jerome  Patterson 

*  Robert  Ripley 
Luis  Leguia 
Carol  Procter 
Ronald  Feldman 

*  Joel  Moerschel 

*  Jonathan  Miller 

*  Sato  Knudsen 

Basses 

Edwin  Barker 

Harold  D.  Hodgkinson  chair 

Lawrence  Wolfe 

Maria  Stata  chair 

Joseph  Hearne 
Bela  Wurtzler 
Leslie  Martin 
John  Salkowski 
John  Barwicki 

*  Robert  Olson 

*  James  Orleans 

Flutes 

Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer 

Walter  Piston  chair 

Fenwick  Smith 
Myra  and  Robert  Kraft  chair 

Leone  Buyse 

Piccolo 

Lois  Schaefer 
Evelyn  and  C.  Charles  Marran  chair 

Oboes 

Ralph  Gomberg 
Mildred  B.  Remis  chair 
Wayne  Rapier 
Alfred  Genovese 

English  Horn 

Laurence  Thorstenberg 

Phyllis  Knight  Beranek  chair 

Clarinets 

Harold  Wright 

Ann  S.M.  Banks  chair 

Thomas  Martin 


Peter  Hadcock 

E-flat  Clarinet 

Bass  Clarinet 

Craig  Nordstrom 

Bassoons 

Sherman  Walt 
Edward  A.  Taft  chair 
Roland  Small 
Matthew  Ruggiero 

Contrabassoon 

Richard  Plaster 

Horns 

Charles  Kavalovski 
Helen  SagoffSlosberg  chair 

Richard  Sebring 

Daniel  Katzen 

Jay  Wadenpfuhl 

Richard  Mackey 

Jonathan  Menkis 

Trumpets 

Charles  Schlueter 
Roger  Louis  Voisin  chair 

Andre  Come 
Charles  Daval 
Peter  Chapman 

Trombones 

Ronald  Barron 
J. P.  and  Mary  B.  Barger  chair 

Norman  Bolter 
Gordon  Hallberg 

Tuba 

Chester  Schmitz 

Margaret  and  William  C 
Rousseau  chair 

Timpani 

Everett  Firth 

Sylvia  Shippen  Wells  chair 

Percussion 

Charles  Smith 
Arthur  Press 

Assistant  Timpanist 

Thomas  Gauger 
Frank  Epstein 

Harp 

Ann  Hobson  Pilot 

Willona  Henderson  Sinclair  chair 

Personnel  Managers 

William  Moyer 
Harry  Shapiro 

Librarians 

Marshall  Burlingame 
William  Shisler 
James  Harper 

Stage  Manager 

Position  endowed  by 
Angelica  Lloyd  Clagett 

Alfred  Robison 

Stage  Coordinator 

Cleveland  Morrison 


How  to  conduct  yourself 
on  Friday  night. 

Aficionados  of  classical  music  can  enjoy 

the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  every  Friday  night 

at  9  o'clock  on  WCRB 102. 5  FM.  Sponsored 

in  part  by  Honeywell. 

Honeywell 
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A  Brief  History  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 


For  many  years,  philanthropist,  Civil  War 
veteran,  and  amateur  musician  Henry  Lee 
Higginson  dreamed  of  founding  a  great  and 
permanent  orchestra  in  his  home  town  of 
Boston.  His  vision  approached  reality  in  the 
spring  of  1881,  and  on  22  October  that  year 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's  inaugural 
concert  took  place  under  the  direction  of  con- 
ductor Georg  Henschel.  For  nearly  twenty 
years,  symphony  concerts  were  held  in  the  old 
Boston  Music  Hall;  Symphony  Hall,  the 
orchestra's  present  home,  and  one  of  the 
world's  most  highly  regarded  concert  halls, 
was  opened  in  1900.  Henschel  was  succeeded 
by  a  series  of  German-born  and  -trained  con- 
ductors— Wilhelm  Gericke,  Arthur  Nikisch, 
Emil  Paur,  and  Max  Fiedler — culminating  in 
the  appointment  of  the  legendary  Karl  Muck, 
who  served  two  tenures  as  music  director, 
1906-08  and  1912-18.  Meanwhile,  in  July 
1885,  the  musicians  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
had  given  their  first  "Promenade"  concert, 
offering  both  music  and  refreshments,  and 


fulfilling  Major  Higginson's  wish  to  give 
"concerts  of  a  lighter  kind  of  music."  These 
concerts,  soon  to  be  given  in  the  springtime 
and  renamed  first  "Popular"  and  then 
"Pops,"  fast  became  a  tradition. 

During  the  orchestra's  first  decades,  there 
were  striking  moves  toward  expansion.  In 
1915,  the  orchestra  made  its  first  transconti- 
nental trip,  playing  thirteen  concerts  at  the 
Panama-Pacific  Exposition  in  San  Francisco. 
Recording,  begun  with  RCA  in  the  pioneering 
days  of  1917,  continued  with  increasing  fre- 
quency, as  did  radio  broadcasts  of  concerts. 
The  character  of  the  Boston  Symphony  was 
greatly  changed  in  1918,  when  Henri  Rabaud 
was  engaged  as  conductor;  he  was  succeeded 
the  following  season  by  Pierre  Monteux.  These 
appointments  marked  the  beginning  of  a 
French-oriented  tradition  which  would  be 
maintained,  even  during  the  Russian-born 
Serge  Koussevitzky's  time,  with  the  employ- 
ment of  many  French-trained  musicians. 


The  first  photograph,  actually  a  collage,  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  under  Georg 
Henschel,  taken  1882 
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Henry  Lee  Higginson 


Georg  Henschel 


The  Koussevitzky  era  began  in  1924.  His 
extraordinary  musicianship  and  electric  per- 
sonality proved  so  enduring  that  he  served  an 
unprecedented  term  of  twenty-five  years.  In 
1936,  Koussevitzky  led  the  orchestra's  first 
concerts  in  the  Berkshires,  and  a  year  later  he 
and  the  players  took  up  annual  summer  resi- 
dence at  Tanglewood.  Koussevitzky  passion- 
ately shared  Major  Higginson's  dream  of  "a 
good  honest  school  for  musicians,"  and  in 
1940  that  dream  was  realized  with  the  found- 
ing at  Tanglewood  of  the  Berkshire  Music 
Center,  a  unique  summer  music  academy  for 
young  artists.  To  broaden  public  awareness  of 
the  Music  Center's  activities  at  Tanglewood, 
the  Berkshire  Music  Center  will  be  known  as 
the  Tanglewood  Music  Center  beginning  with 
the  1985  session. 

Expansion  continued  in  other  areas  as  well. 
In  1929  the  free  Esplanade  concerts  on  the 
Charles  River  in  Boston  were  inaugurated  by 
Arthur  Fiedler,  who  had  been  a  member  of  the 
orchestra  since  1915  and  who  in  1930  became 
the  eighteenth  conductor  of  the  Boston  Pops,  a 
post  he  would  hold  for  half  a  century,  to  be 
succeeded  by  John  Williams  in  1980.  The 
Boston  Pops  will  celebrate  its  hundredth  birth- 
day in  1985  under  Mr.  Williams's  baton. 

Charles  Munch  followed  Koussevitzky  as 
music  director  in  1949.  Munch  continued 
Koussevitzky's  practice  of  supporting  contem- 
porary composers  and  introduced  much  music 


Karl  Muck 


Pierre  Monteux 
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Serge  Koussevitzky 


from  the  French  repertory  to  this  country. 
During  his  tenure,  the  orchestra  toured  abroad 
for  the  first  time,  and  its  continuing  series  of 
Youth  Concerts  was  initiated.  Erich  Leinsdorf 
began  his  seven-year  term  as  music  director  in 
1962.  Leinsdorf  presented  numerous  pre- 
mieres, restored  many  forgotten  and  neglected 
works  to  the  repertory,  and,  like  his  two  prede- 
cessors, made  many  recordings  for  RCA;  in 
addition,  many  concerts  were  televised  under 
his  direction.  Leinsdorf  was  also  an  energetic 
director  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center,  and 
under  his  leadership  a  full-tuition  fellowship 
program  was  established.  Also  during  these 
years,  the  Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Players 
were  founded,  in  1964;  they  are  the  world's 
only  permanent  chamber  ensemble  made  up  of 
a  major  symphony  orchestra's  principal  play- 
ers. William  Steinberg  succeeded  Leinsdorf  in 
1969.  He  conducted  several  American  and 
world  premieres,  made  recordings  for 
Deutsche  Grammophon  and  RCA,  appeared 
regularly  on  television,  led  the  1971  European 
tour,  and  directed  concerts  on  the  east  coast, 
in  the  south,  and  in  the  mid-west. 

Seiji  Ozawa,  an  artistic  director  of  the 
Berkshire  Festival  since  1970,  became  the 
orchestra's  thirteenth  music  director  in  the  fall 
of  1973,  following  a  year  as  music  advisor. 
Now  in  his  twelfth  year  as  music  director,  Mr. 
Ozawa  has  continued  to  solidify  the  orchestra's 
reputation  at  home  and  abroad,  and  his  pro- 


gram of  centennial  commissions — from 
Sandor  Balassa,  Leonard  Bernstein,  John 
Corigliano,  Peter  Maxwell  Davies,  John 
Harbison,  Leon  Kirchner,  Peter  Lieberson, 
Donald  Martino,  Andrzej  Panufnik,  Roger 
Sessions,  Sir  Michael  Tippett,  and  Oily 
Wilson — on  the  occasion  of  the  orchestra's 
hundredth  birthday  has  reaffirmed  the  orches- 
tra's commitment  to  new  music.  Under  his 
direction,  the  orchestra  has  also  expanded  its 
recording  activities  to  include  releases  on  the 
Philips,  Telarc,  CBS,  Angel/EMI,  Hyperion, 
and  New  World  labels. 

From  its  earliest  days,  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  has  stood  for  imagination, 
enterprise,  and  the  highest  attainable  stan- 
dards. Today,  the  Boston  Symphony  Orches- 
tra, Inc.,  presents  more  than  250  concerts 
annually.  Attended  by  a  live  audience  of  nearly 
1.5  million,  the  orchestra's  performances  are 
heard  by  a  vast  national  and  international 
audience  through  the  media  of  radio,  tele- 
vision, and  recordings.  Its  annual  budget  has 
grown  from  Higginson's  projected  $115,000 
to  more  than  $20  million.  Its  preeminent  posi- 
tion in  the  world  of  music  is  due  not  only  to  the 
support  of  its  audiences  but  also  to  grants  from 
the  federal  and  state  governments,  and  to  the 
generosity  of  many  foundations,  businesses, 
and  individuals.  It  is  an  ensemble  that  has 
richly  fulfilled  Higginson's  vision  of  a  great 
and  permanent  orchestra  in  Boston. 


Charles  Munch 


William  Steinberg 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 

One  Hundred  and  Fourth  Season,  1984-85 

Thursday,  6  December  at  8 
Friday,  7  December  at  2 
Saturday,  8  December  at  8 
Tuesday,  11  December  at  8 


SEIJI  OZAWA  conducting 


HONEGGER 


Jeanne  dArc  aii  biicher  (Joan  of  Arc  at  the  Stake), 
Dramatic  oratorio  to  a  text  by  Paul  Claudel 


Prologue 
Scene  I. 
Scene  II. 
Scene  III. 
Scene  IV. 
Scene  V. 


The  Voices  from  Heaven 

The  Book 

The  Voices  of  the  Earth 

Joan  Given  up  to  the  Beasts 

Joan  at  the  Stake 
Scene  VI.      The  Kings,  or  The  Invention  of  the  Game 

of  Cards 
Scene  VII.    Catherine  and  Margaret 
Scene  VIII.  The  King  Who  is  Going  to  Rheims 
Scene  IX.      Joan's  Sword 
Scene  X.       Trimazo 
Scene  XI.      Joan  of  Arc  in  the  Flames 


Speaking  Parts 

Jeanne  d'Arc MARTHE  KELLER 

Frere  Dominique,  A  Voice  (Prologue) GEORGES  WILSON 

Third  Herald,  The  Usher,  The  Pig,  The  Ass,  Regnault  de  Chartres, 
Guillaume  de  Flavy,  Jean  de  Luxembourg,  Bedford,  The  Clerk, 

A  Priest     

GEORGES  WILSON,  VERNON  DOBTCHEFF, 

and  members  of  the 
TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS 
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Singing  Parts 

Soprano  (Prologue),  The  Virgin MARY  BURGESS,  soprano 

Marguerite MARY  SHEARER,  soprano 

Catherine JOCELYNE  TAILLON,  mezzo-soprano 

A  Voice,  First  Herald,  Porcus JOHN  GILMORE,  tenor 

A  Voice,  Second  Herald TERRY  COOK,  bass 

TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS,  JOHN  OLIVER,  conductor 

BOSTON  BOY  CHOIR,  THEODORE  MARIER,  director 

YOUTH  PRO  MUSICA,  ROBERTA  HUMEZ,  director 

Stage  direction  by  Georges  Wilson 

Lighting  design  by  Chas  Norton  and  John  Michael  Deegan 

Costumes  and  masks  by  Mireille  Espagne 

Kent  Nagano,  conducting  assistant 


There  will  be  no  intermission. 

Thursday's,  Saturday's,  and  Tuesday's  concerts  will  end  about  9:40  and  Friday's  about  3:40. 
Philips,  Telarc,  CBS,  Deutsche  Grammophon,  Angel/EMI,  New  World,  Hyperion,  and  RCA  records 
Baldwin  piano 

Please  be  sure  the  electronic  signal  on  your  watch  or  pager  is  switched  off 
during  the  concert. 

The  program  books  for  the  Friday  series  are  given  in  loving  memory  of  Mrs.  Hugh  Bancroft 
by  her  daughters  Mrs.  A.  Werk  Cook  and  the  late  Mrs.  William  C.  Cox. 
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Week  8 


LOCATION 

The  Fairways  at  Chestnut  Hill  gives  you  downtown  Boston  from  the 
perfect  vantage  point:  within  sight  and  within  a  15- minute  drive.  You'll 
also  have  a  bricked  terrace  and  a  balcony  overlooking  a  golf  course, 
where  you  can  relax  and  look  back  on  the  day's  accomplishments. 

Sitting  pretty  is  just  one  of  the  advantages  of  owning  a  home  at 
The  Fairways.  We  invite  you  to  come  view  all  the  others. 

Two-bedroom  townhouses  with  study  from  $285,000.  Furnished  models  open  12-5 

seven  days  a  week,  or  by  appointment  From  Centre  Street  in  Newton  go  east 

on  Commonwealth  Avenue,  left  on  Hammond  Street  which  becomes  Woodchester 

Drive  which,  in  turn,  becomes  Algonquin  Road 

The  Fairways 

AT  CHESTNUT  HILL 


85  Algonquin  Road,  Newton  (617)965-8988 


Marketed  bv: 


The  Condominium  Collaborative,  Inc. 
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Arthur  Honegger 

Jeanne  d\4rc  aii  bucher  (Joan  of  Arc  at  the  Stake),  Dramatic  oratorio  to  a  text 
by  Paul  Claudel 

Arthur  Honegger  was  born  to  Swiss  par- 
ents in  Le  Havre,  France,  on  10  March 
1892  and  died  in  Paris  on  27  November 
[  l     ....... ?"^^^    ^  1955.  He  began  his  dramatic  oratorio 

Jeanne  d'Arc  au  bucher  in  1934  and 
completed  the  score  on  30  August  1935. 
The  first  performance,  with  Ida  Rubin- 
stein— to  whom  the  score  is  dedi- 
cated— as  Joan,  took  place  in  Basel  on 
12  May  1938  with  Paul  Sacher  conduct- 
ing the  Basel  Chamber  Orchestra  and 
Basel  Chamber  Choir.  Sacher  also  led 
the  first  staged  performance,  in  German 
translation,  given  in  Zurich  on  13  June 
1942  with  Marie  Becker  in  the  title  role. 
The  Prologue  was  added  for  the  produc- 
tion at  the  Paris  Opera  in  1945.  Charles 
Munch  led  the  American  premiere  at  a  concert  of  the  New  York  Philharmonic  on 
1  January  1948  and  led  the  only  previous  Boston  Symphony  performances  on 
30  and  31  December  1949;  in  both  cases  the  role  of  Joan  was  taken  by  Vera  Zorina. 
Other  performers  in  Boston  included  Arnold  Moss  as  Frere  Dominique,  Frances  Yeend 
as  the  Virgin,  Edna  Mayer  as  Marguerite,  Marion  Hawkes  as  Catherine,  and  tenor 
David  Lloyd  and  bass  Edmond  Hurshell  in  the  smaller  parts.  Arthur  Fiedler  prepared 
the  chorus,  and  the  boys'  choir  was  trained  by  Rudolphe  Pepin.  In  addition  to  the 
vocal  forces,  the  score  calls  for  two  flutes  and  piccolo,  two  oboes,  B-flat,  E-flat,  and 
bass  clarinets,  three  alto  saxophones,  three  bassoons  and  contrabassoon,  three  trum- 
pets and  small  trumpet  in  D,  three  trombones  and  bass  trombone  (or  tuba),  two 
pianos,  ondes  martenot,  timpani,  bass  drum,  side  drum,  tenor  drum,  triangle,  cym- 
bals, tambourine,  wood  block,  rattle,  tam-tam,  celesta,  and  strings.  At  these  perform- 
ances the  ondes  martenot  will  be  played  by  Mr.  Jean  Laurendeau. 


Please  note:  Since  lighting  levels  will  vary  during  the  performance,  the  audi- 
ence is  kindly  advised  to  read  the  text  and/or  the  plot  summary  included  in  the 
program  note  before  the  concert  begins. 


In  the  late  1920s  and  early  1930s  students  of  the  history  of  theater  at  the  Sorbonne 
staged  some  experimental  revivals  of  Medieval  mystery  plays  under  the  direction  of 
historian  Gustave  Gohen,  whose  many  studies  of  early  French  theater  sparked  a  new  and 
widened  interest  in  the  genre.  Among  the  audiences  at  those  revivals  was  Ida  Rubinstein, 
a  dancer,  actress,  and  patron  of  the  arts.  She  had  been  enchanted  by  the  mixture  of  the 
popular  and  the  elevated,  the  sacred  and  the  secular,  the  realistic  and  the  allegorical  that 
was  so  characteristic  of  Medieval  popular  drama,  and  she  decided  to  look  for  a  subject 
that  could  be  similarly  treated  in  a  modern  work.  The  choice  of  Arthur  Honegger  as 
composer  was  probably  a  foregone  conclusion.  Honegger  had  already  composed  two 
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Week  8 


Investments  are  like  trees.  %  grow  steadily, 
they  must  have  solid  roots. 


Which  would  you  rather  do?  Invest  your 

organization's  money  in  a  questionable, 

"go  for  it  all"  program?  Or  invest  in  a  pro- 

gram that  is  solid  and  firmly  rooted? 

If  you  choose  the  latter,  then  Shawmut's 

Institutional  Investment  Management 

Group  is  for  you. 

Our  area  of  expertise  is  working  with 

corporate  pension  and  profit  sharing 

plans,  institutional  accounts,  and  retire- 

ment plans. 

We've  had  success  by  putting  invest- 

ment strategies  into  place  that  can  with- 

stand the  test  of  time.  We  believe  it's 

foolish  and  irresponsible  to  have  a  "get 

rich  quick"  philosophy. 

For  more  information  call  1-800- 

SHAWMUT. 

We  think  you'll  feel  more  comfortable 

about  investing  your  organization's  money 

when  you  work  with  bankers  who  can  see 

the  trees  for  the  forest. 

&\  Shawmut 

(    B^jo  Financial  Management 

^H|^  Division 

Look  to  us  for  direction. 
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works  for  her:  the  ballet-melodrama  Amphion  (1929)  and  the  ballet-pantomime 
Semiramis  (1931),  both  to  texts  of  Paul  Valery.  Moreover,  Honegger's  earlier  composi- 
tions included  a  number  of  oratorios  or  operas  inspired  by  classical  or  biblical  subjects: 
King  David  (1921),  Antigone  (Cocteau,  after  Sophocles,  1924-27),  and  Judith  (1926). 

For  a  Medieval  mystery  play  in  modern  theatrical  treatment,  Rubinstein  suggested  that 
Honegger  collaborate  with  the  poet  Paul  Claudel  on  a  work  about  Joan  of  Arc.  At  first 
Claudel  refused.  He  found  the  subject  intractable  simply  because  Joan  was  much  too 
concretely  established  as  a  historical  figure  to  allow  him  any  flexibility  in  a  poetic 
interpretation.  But  before  Rubinstein  and  Honegger  had  found  another  poet,  Claudel 
changed  his  mind:  he  had  an  idea  that  would  give  him  the  poetic  freedom  he  wanted  while 
still  preserving  the  essence  of  the  historical  record.  He  would  seize  upon  the  crucial 
moment  of  Joan's  death  at  the  stake,  draw  her  outside  of  time,  so  to  speak,  and  allow  the 
confused  young  woman,  caught  up  in  forces  beyond  her  control  or  comprehension,  to 
learn  from  a  heavenly  point  of  view  the  story  of  her  own  martyrdom  and  redemption. 
Claudel  could  build  around  this  central,  shackled  figure  the  scenes  of  allegory,  satire,  and 
quasi-historical  re-creation  that  would  help  interpret  Joan's  experience  to  the  Maid  of 
Orleans  herself  and  to  the  audience. 

The  collaboration  might  well  have  been  rocky  for  several  reasons:  the  poet  was  Catholic 
and  the  composer  Protestant,  and  they  were  treating  a  subject  of  some  religious 
complexity.  Moreover,  Claudel  was  a  "reformed"  Wagnerian  who  had,  in  the  experience 
of  Japanese  drama,  discovered  a  mode  of  combining  music  and  drama  that  was  quite 


Paul  Claudel  and  Arthur  Honegger 
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remote  from  the  usual  European  methods,  and  especially  trom  the  Wagnerian  techniques 
favored  bv  the  "unrepentant"  Honegger.  But  Honegger  found  that  the  passion  with  which 
Claudel  imbued  his  reading  of  the  text  was  so  convmcmg  that  it  virtually  dictated  the 
music  m  some  spots,  and  the  collaboration  proceeded  smoothlv.  As  he  said.  "It  was 
enou£h  merely  to  hear  Claudel  read  his  text.  He  reads  with  such  a  feeling  for  form  that 
the  entire  musical  landscape  grows  right  out  ol  it.  at  least  for  anvone  who  has  even  a  little 
musical  imagination  .  .  .  Claudel's  contribution  was  so  important  that  I  considered  mvsell 
not  so  much  the  actual  composer  as  a  simple  collaborator." 

Jeanne  d'Arc  au  bucher  was  mtended.  trom  the  beginning,  to  appeal  to  the  general 
public,  not  just  the  "new  music  audience"  of  experienced  musicians.  To  that  end. 
Honesser  tilled  his  score  with  music  of  widelv  divergent  tvpes  and  styles  ranging  trom 
Gregorian  chant  and  folk  song  to  jazz.  Just  as  the  mvstery  plays  on  which  Jeanne  d'Arc 
was  based  took  whatever  material  was  at  hand  to  recount  a  story  effectively,  so  Honegger 
put  a  whole  world  of  music  in  his  mvsterv  plav.  sometimes  m  a  spirit  of  satire  or  parody 
(where  it  often  echoes  similar  parody  in  the  text),  sometimes  m  all  seriousness. 

The  plav  is  designed  to  move  freely  between  elements  of  transcendental  mvsterv. 
historical  realism,  symbolic  allegorv.  and  sarcastic  satire.  \^  hen  fully  staged,  the  piece  is 
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often  played  on  a  set  laid  out  in  two  levels  centering  on  the  white-robed  Joan  tied  to  the 
stake,  her  hands  in  chains.  On  the  upper  level  appears  Brother  Dominic,  who  comes  from 
a  heavenly  realm  with  the  book  that  tells  the  story  of  Joan's  life  and  that  helps  her  finally, 
at  the  instant  of  death,  to  understand  her  own  experience  and  to  burst  the  chains  of  the 
temporal.  The  lower  level  is  the  stage  whereon  are  depicted  the  purely  historical  scenes, 
the  trial  of  Joan  (in  which  the  bestiality  of  her  accusers  is  represented  by  symbolic  figures 
of  animals  in  mock  judicial  function),  and  the  international  intrigues  that  conspired,  in 
part,  to  bring  her  down  (represented  by  a  card  game  of  personified  kings,  queens,  and 
knaves). 

Joan  and  Brother  Dominic  do  not  sing  (except  for  a  brief  fragment  of  folk  song  that 
Joan  must  sing  near  the  end  of  the  work).  Their  spoken  dialogue  intermingles  flexibly  with 
the  music  of  the  other  characters  in  a  masterful  mesh  of  rhythm  and  color,  harmony, 
words,  speech,  and  song.  The  use  of  speech  for  these  two  principal  characters,  who  have 
so  much  to  discuss,  not  only  helps  keep  the  issues  of  the  plot  clear  (they  might  otherwise 
be  buried  in  the  music),  but  also  speeds  things  along  where  musical  setting  might  retard 
the  pace.  The  set  numbers  of  the  score  then  function  with  great  dramatic  power  as  a 
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musical  expansion  and  enlargement  of  the  story.  The  flexibility  of  this  plan  gives  Jeanne 
(TArc  an  almost  cinematic  pacing,  moving  rapidly  with  cuts  or  cross-fades  from  one  scene 
to  another,  all  the  while  expanding  the  last  instants  of  Joan's  earthly  life  to  allow  the 
parade  of  situations  to  pass  by  and  finally  bring  to  the  peasant  girl  who  had  accomplished 
so  much  for  France  an  understanding  of  her  situation. 

The  message  of  Jeanne  d'Arc  is  summarized  in  the  repeated  Latin  exhortation  "Spera! 
Spiral"  ("Hope!  Breathe!")  with  which  Joan's  beloved  saints  Margaret  and  Catherine 
inspire  her.  Certainly  for  a  score  composed  in  the  years  1934-35,  a  message  of  hope  was 
welcome  in  France  and  the  rest  of  Europe.  Clouds  of  war  continued  to  darken  the  world 
until  the  outbreak  of  the  worldwide  conflict  at  the  end  of  the  decade.  Then  the  message  of 
Claudel  and  Honegger  was  felt  in  France  even  more  strongly — at  least  in  those  portions  of 
the  country  that  remained  free  of  Nazi  occupation.  For  it  was  then  that  Jeanne  d'Arc  au 
biicher  was  produced  in  the  manner  closest  to  the  spirit  of  its  original  inspiration,  as  a 
traveling  mystery  play  progressing  from  town  to  town,  bringing  its  inspiriting  message 
with  great  success  to  more  than  forty  cities  in  free  France.  That  dark  period  is  recalled  in 
the  Prologue — added  for  the  return  of  Jeanne  d'Arc  au  biicher  to  the  stage  of  the  Paris 
Opera  in  1945 — in  which  the  muffled  voices  of  the  chorus  sing  of  the  darkness  that  had 
covered  France — once  in  the  Middle  Ages  and  again  in  the  years  just  past. 

As  the  Prologue  ends,  the  story  proper  begins.  Joan  appears,  bound  to  the  stake,  her 
hands  in  chains.  A  dog  howls  in  the  night  (on  the  ondes  martenot,  an  electronic 
instrument),  symbolizing  the  power  of  evil.  The  answer  of  the  nightingale  (flute)  suggests  a 
ray  of  hope.  Both  themes  recur  as  persistent  symbols  of  the  issues  at  stake,  and  the  score 
will  eventually  end  with  the  "nightingale"  theme  in  the  flute.  Brother  Dominic  is  a 
heavenly  messenger  sent  to  Joan  in  her  hour  of  greatest  trial.  Upon  seeing  him,  Joan  is  at 
first  confused;  she  recognizes  the  white  robe  and  black  scapular  of  the  Dominicans,  the 
order  that  staffed  the  Inquisition  under  which  she  was  accused.  But  Dominic  assures  her 
that  those  who  wore  his  habit  in  Paris  and  Rouen  at  the  time  of  her  trial  had  utterly  defiled 
the  garments  and  no  longer  counted  as  men  of  God.  He  reads  to  her  (since  she  herself  is 
unlettered)  from  the  book  of  her  deeds.  As  he  begins,  we  actually  see  and  hear  the  scenes 
that  he  is  describing  to  Joan,  beginning  with  the  crowd  of  people  accusing  her  of 
witchcraft  and  apostasy  in  music  that  grows  increasingly  assertive  and  mocking. 
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Fanfares  announce  the  arrival  of  the  court,  come  to  sit  in  judgment  of  the  maid. 
Brother  Dominic  assures  her  that  her  judges  were  not  priests,  not  men,  but  beasts — and 
we  see  a  kangaroo  court  run  by  animals.  The  Tiger,  the  Fox,  and  the  Serpent  refuse  to 
serve  as  judges.  But  the  Pig  offers  to  preside.  (This  is  a  convenient  pun  on  the  name  Pierre 
Cauchon,  the  judge  in  Joan's  trial,  who  was  Bishop  of  Beauvais,  one-time  rector  of  the 
University  of  Paris,  and  a  leader  of  the  pro-English  party  in  France;  Cauchon  is 
homonymous  with  "coehon,"  or  "pig.")  The  assembled  beasts  hail  the  presiding  officer 
with  words  that  satirically  twist  biblical  and  liturgical  texts  ("We  shall  have  no  other  Judge 
before  the  Pig").  Honegger's  music  turns  jazzy  in  character,  symbolizing  a  court  at  the 
farthest  remove  from  what  it  should  be.  The  jury  consists  of  Sheep  and  the  court  recorder 
is  the  Ass;  here  Honegger  writes  a  punchy  fugal  passage  on  the  old  Medieval  "Song  of  the 
Ass,"  Ecce  magnis  auribus,  still  known  as  a  Christmas  carol,  punctuated  with  choral 
imitations  of  hee-hawing.  The  trial  itself  is  a  travesty  of  justice.  When  Joan  denies  that  she 
accomplished  her  deeds  with  the  help  of  the  Devil,  the  Pig  simply  orders  the  record  to 
show  that  she  has  confessed.  The  Sheep  are  easily  led  to  condemn  her  to  death  by  fire. 

Again  the  dog  howls  in  the  night,  foreshadowing  a  tormented  death.  When  Joan  asks 
Brother  Dominic  if  she  really  did  all  the  things  she  is  accused  of,  he  replies  to  her  that  her 
accusers  are  men  to  whom  the  Devil  is  real,  but  not  God,  and  that  she  has  come  to  this 
pass  by  the  operation  of  a  game  of  cards.  The  next  scene  shows  the  mad  game  of 
European  diplomacy  in  which  the  deck  of  cards  includes  four  kings,  four  queens,  and  four 
knaves.  We  encounter  the  King  of  England  and  his  consort  Stupidity,  the  King  of  France 
and  Her  Majesty  Pride,  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  and  his  consort  Avarice.  The  fourth  king  is 
Death,  accompanied  by  Her  Majesty  Lust.  They  play  with  four  knaves  representing  some 
of  the  nobles  who,  along  with  Europe's  kings  and  dukes,  were  responsible  for  the  divisions 
of  France  in  the  period.  As  the  game  proceeds,  the  kings  change  places  (representing  loss 
or  acquisition  of  territory),  while  the  queens  do  not  move  (for  Pride,  Stupidity,  Avarice, 
and  Lust  "always  remain  with  us").  Joan  herself  is  the  merest  pawn  in  this  game  of 
international  diplomacy,  played  for  deadly  stakes. 


The  card  game  scene  in  "Jeanne  d'Arc"  at  the  Paris  Opera 
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The  eighth  scene  begins  with  funeral  bells  in  the  night,  a  sound  that  will  return  with 
increasing  frequency  through  the  rest  of  the  score.  Joan  relives  the  experience  of  hearing 
the  voices  of  saints  Margaret  and  Catherine  telling  her  to  go  and  do  her  duty:  "Fille  de 
Dieu,  va,  va,  va!"  ("Daughter  of  God,  go,  go,  go!").  She  takes  up  her  sword  and  goes  off 
to  accompany  the  hapless  king  on  his  journey  to  the  coronation  in  Rheims,  symbolizing 
the  longed-for  unification  of  a  divided  France.  The  music  that  accompanies  the  procession 
is  derived  from  folk  song,  and  two  symbolic  characters,  Mother  of  Barrels  (representing 
the  wine  regions  of  France)  and  Heurtebise,  or  "Miller  Musty"  (representing  the  grain- 
growing  regions),  are  hailed  by  the  crowd  in  song  celebrating  the  reunification  after  long 
and  bitter  division.  (The  brief  episode  in  dialect  spoken  by  these  two  characters  is  being 
omitted  at  these  performances.)  As  the  scene  ends,  we  hear  again  the  angry  voices  around 
the  stake  accusing  Joan  of  witchcraft  and  apostasy. 

Her  mind  moves  further  back  in  time  to  childhood,  recalling  the  beauty  of  the 
countryside  and  telling  how  she  received  her  sword,  how  she  first  heard  the  angelic  voices 
calling  her  to  duty.  Children's  voices  sing  a  folk  song  that  reminds  her  of  the  power  of 
spring,  of  rebirth,  and  of  a  renewed  and  empowering  sense  of  hope.  She  explains  to 
Dominic  that  when  spring  comes,  after  the  long  dead  winter,  there  is  a  new  hope  for  the 
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future  that  is  stronger  than  that  which  was  dead — and  a  bass  solo  echoes  her  words  with 
an  important  new  theme:  '7/ y  a  Vesperance  que  est  la  plus  forte'''  ("It  is  hope  that  is  the 
strongest").  The  angelic  call  is  heard  again,  and  Joan  remembers  that  rush  of  springtime, 
with  its  message  of  the  power  of  renewed  life.  Now  she  barely  hears  the  muttering  of  the 
choral  basses  telling  her  she  has  deceived  herself.  She  is  approaching  a  state  of 
transcendence,  where  she  can  identify  the  force  that  gave  her  such  power,  the  sword  that 
Saint  Michael  gave  her:  "It  is  not  called  Hatred;  it  is  called  Love."  In  an  extraordinarily 
cinematic  scene,  we  hear  the  muttering  of  the  crowd  around  Joan  at  the  stake,  the  voices 
of  saints  Margaret  and  Catherine,  and  the  angelic  call,  all  crosscut  in  rapid  succession. 
With  her  dying  breath  Joan  sings  a  little  folk  song,  in  which  she  vows  to  buy  a  candle  to 
lay  at  the  feet  of  the  Virgin.  As  the  flames  mount  higher,  the  Virgin  appears  to  accept 
"this  pure  flame,"  Joan's  soul.  The  chorus,  once  again  functioning  as  the  crowd  of 
persecutors,  takes  up  its  cries  of  witchcraft.  The  flames  grow  higher,  and  Joan  feels  fear 
for  an  instant — she  is,  as  the  chorus  suddenly  realizes,  nothing  but  a  poor  child  after  all. 
She  cannot  and  will  not  sign  the  confession  that  a  priest  demands  of  her.  Stronger  forces 
tie  her  hands  and  prevent  her  from  saving  herself — truth,  and  joy,  and  love. 

Gradually  the  chorus  is  transformed  from  the  earthly  crowd  mocking  and  crying  out 
around  the  stake  of  Joan's  martyrdom  into  a  choir  of  heavenly  voices  calling  her  home. 
She  breaks  her  chains,  the  physical  chains  that  bound  her  to  the  pyre  and  the  meta- 
physical ones  that  tied  soul  to  body.  As  she  ascends  heavenward,  all  sing  simply  and  in 
unison  the  closing  message:  "There  is  no  greater  love  than  to  give  one's  life  for  those  one 
loves." 

— Steven  Ledbetter 
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More  .  .  . 

The  available  studies  of  Honegger  are  all  in  French  or  German,  and  many  of  them  are 
pretty  casual  at  best.  Among  the  best  of  these  is  Pierre  Meylan's  Arthur  Honegger: 
Humanitare  Botschaft  der  Muslk  (the  subtitle  means  "Humanitarian  Ambassador  of 
Music")  from  Verlag  Huber  of  Frauenfeld  and  Stuttgart.  Another  useful  work,  though  out 
of  print,  is  Jose  Bruyr's  Honegger  et  son  oeuvre  from  Editions  Correa  in  Paris.  A 
Honegger  autobiography  put  together  from  a  series  of  journalistic  interviews  appeared  in 
Paris  in  1951  as  Je  suis  compositeur;  it  was  published  in  English  as  I  Am  a  Composer 
shortly  after  Honegger's  death.  Seiji  Ozawa  has  recorded  Jeanne  d'Arc  in  English  with  the 
London  Symphony  Orchestra  and  Vera  Zorina  as  Joan  (Columbia);  Vera  Zorina  had 
already  appeared  as  Joan  in  a  recording  in  French  with  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra 
conducted  by  Eugene  Ormandy  (Columbia).  Both  of  these  older  recordings  are  now  out  of 
print.  That  leaves  only  the  version — a  good  one — by  Serge  Baudo  with  the  Czech 
Philharmonic  Chorus  and  Orchestra  on  the  imported  Supraphon  label.  The  cast  includes 
Nelly  Borgeaud  as  Joan,  Michel  Favory  as  Brother  Dominic,  Christiane  Chateau  as  the 
Virgin,  and  Anne-Marie  Rodde  and  Huguette  Brachet  as  saints  Margaret  and  Catherine. 

— S.L. 
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Marthe  Keller 


Born  in  Basel,  Switzerland,  Marthe  Keller 
began  dance  classes  when  she  was  eight  but 
was  forced  to  give  up  her  dance  training  at  the 
age  of  seventeen  as  the  result  of  a  skiing 
accident;  she  turned  to  acting,  while  at  the 
same  time  pursuing  the  study  of  sociology.  She 
soon  appeared  in  many  television  programs 
and  was  engaged  to  perform  in  Heidelberg  and 
at  the  Schiller  Theater  in  Berlin.  Ms.  Keller 
made  her  screen  debut  opposite  Michael  Caine 
in  Funeral  in  Berlin  (1966);  then,  having 
come  to  Paris,  she  was  engaged  by  Philippe  de 
Broca  for  the  film  The  Devil  by  the  Tail 
(1968).  In  1969  she  collaborated  with  de 
Broca  again  in  the  film  Les  Caprices  de  Marie 
{Give  Her  the  Moon),  in  which  she  had  her 
first  starring  role,  and  in  1970  she  won  a 
theatrical  interpretation  award  for  her  per- 
formance in  A  Day  in  the  Life  of  Joe  Egg, 
which  she  performed  more  than  three  hundred 
times  opposite  Jean  Rochefort.  Television  per- 
formances increased  her  reputation  further, 
particularly  La  Demoiselle  d 'Avignon,  which 
made  her  a  star.  Additional  films  which  con- 
firmed her  talent  included  the  film  version  of 
the  Giradoux  play  The  Old  Girl  (\97 1), 
directed  by  Jean  Pierre  Blanc,  She  Runs,  She 
Runs  (1972),  directed  by  Gerard  Pires, 
Michel  Polac's  La  Chute  d'un  Corps  (1973), 
and,  the  same  year,  Claude  Lelouche's  Toute 
une  Vie  {And  Now  My  Love),  in  which  she 
played  three  roles.  In  1974  she  appeared  in 


the  television  production  of  Jean  Cocteau's 
The  Eagle  with  Two  Heads,  and  in  1978  she 
appeared  in  The  Three  Sisters  at  the  Theatre 
de  la  Ville  under  the  direction  of  Lucian  Pin- 
tille.  Ms.  Keller  was  a  member  of  the  famous 
Berliner  Ensemble,  and  she  has  performed 
leading  roles  in  Munich,  Berlin,  Vienna,  and 
Paris,  in  productions  including  Shakespeare's 
A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream  and  Romeo 
and  Juliet,  Moliere's  The  Misanthrope, 
Brecht's  Threepenny  Opera,  Goethe's  Faust, 
and  Harold  Pinter's  Betrayal.  Recent  film 
credits  include  Marathon  Man  with  Dustin 
Hoffman,  Black  Sunday  with  John  Frank - 
enheimer,  The  Formula  with  Marlon  Brando 
and  George  C.  Scott,  The  Amateur  with  John 
Savage  and  Christopher  Plummer,  Bobby 
Deer f  eld  with  Al  Pacino,  and  Billy  Wilder's 
Fedora.  She  was  seen  in  the  PBS  mini-series 
The  Charterhouse  of  Parma,  and  she  appears 
as  Mathilde  Wesendonck  in  the  new  film  biog- 
raphy, not  yet  released  in  this  country, 
Wagner,  with  Richard  Burton. 
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Georges  Wilson 
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A  student  of  Pierre  Renoir  in  1945  at  the 
Ecole  de  la  rue  Blanche,  French  actor  and 
director  Georges  Wilson  began  working  for 
Jean  Vilar  at  the  Theatre  National  Populaire 
in  1952;  there  he  produced  six  plays,  among 
them  Bertolt  Brecht's  Arturo  Ui  and  Galilee, 
Moliere's  V Ecole  desfemmes,  and  Valle 
Inclan's  Lumieres  de  Boheme,  for  which  he 
won  a  producing  award  in  1962.  During  this 
period  he  was  also  active  at  the  Theatre  de 
l'Oeuvre,  the  Festival  de  Carcassonne,  the 
Theatre  de  France,  and  in  film,  winning  the 
grand  prize  at  the  1961  Cannes  Festival  for 


Henri  Colpi's  Une  Aussi  Longue  Absence.  In 
1963  he  succeeded  Jean  Vilar  as  director  of 
the  Theatre  National  Populaire,  performing  in 
and  producing,  among  other  works,  Corneille's 
U Illusion  comique,  Shakespeare's  Le  Roi 
Lear,  Jean-Paul  Sartre's  Le  Diable  et  le  bon 
Dieu,  and  Grandeur  et  decadence  de  la  ville 
de  Mahagonny  by  Kurt  Weill  and  Bertolt 
Brecht.  Mr.  Wilson  was  responsible  for  the 
construction  of  the  Salle  Gemier,  a  small  the- 
ater at  Chaillot.  After  leaving  the  Theatre 
National  Populaire  in  1972,  he  was  active  at 
several  other  theaters  as  both  performer  and 
director;  in  1975  he  produced  and  appeared  in 
the  first  film  of  his  own,  Leopold  le  bien-aime. 
Mr.  Wilson  was  seen  in  the  television  film  The 
Charterhouse  of  Parma.  In  1982  he  appeared 
in  Schoendorfer's  film  VHonneur  d'un  capi- 
taine,  produced  and  acted  in  Martin  Walser's 
Chene  et  Lapins  angoras  for  French  televi- 
sion, and  produced  and  appeared  in  Sarah  et 
le  cri  de  la  langouste  at  the  Theatre  de 
l'Oeuvre  with  Delphine  Seyrig.  At  the  Paris 
Opera  he  has  staged  Verdi's  Falstaffvfith  Seiji 
Ozawa  conducting. 
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MORE  MUSIC 
FOR  YOUR  MONEY. 


Whether  you're  looking  for  an  opera  or  an 
oratorio,  a  ballet  or  a  baroque  trumpet  fanfare, 
you're  sure  to  find  what  you  want  at  the 
Classical  Record  Center  at  Barnes  &  Noble. 

When  it  comes  to  classical  music,  you  always 
get  more  for  your  money  at  Barnes  &  Noble. 

Classical  Record  Center 

at  Barnes  &  NoMe 


BARNES 
&NOBLE 


395  Washington  Street 
(at  Downtown  Crossing) 

Mon.-Fri.,  9:30-6:30 

Sat.,  9:30-6:00 

Sun.,  12:00-6:00 
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Mary  Burgess 


Soprano  Mary  Burgess  has  established  herself 
as  a  gifted  artist  equally  at  home  on  the 
operatic  stage  and  on  the  concert  platform. 
During  the  1982-83  season  she  sang  Carmina 
Burana  with  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra  at  the 
Ann  Arbor  Festival,  made  her  debut  at  the 
Casals  Festival  with  the  Los  Angeles  Chamber 
Orchestra,  performed  the  Mahler  Eighth  Sym- 
phony with  the  Phoenix  Symphony  and  the 
Canterbury  Choral  Society  in  an  anniversary 
concert  at  Avery  Fisher  Hall  in  Lincoln  Cen- 
ter, and  made  her  Boston  Symphony  debut 
performing  and  recording  Beethoven's  Choral 
Fantasy  with  Seiji  Ozawa.  Return  engagements 
included  the  role  of  Gilda  in  a  concert  version 
of  Rigoletto  with  the  Santa  Barbara  Sym- 
phony, Mimi  in  La  botieme  with  Nevada  Opera, 
the  title  role  of  Martha  with  Dublin  Opera, 
and  Micaela  in  Carmen  with  Augusta  Opera. 
During  the  summer  of  1982  she  sang  Car- 
mina Burana  with  the  Cleveland  Orchestra  at 
the  Blossom  Music  Festival  and  with  the  Cin- 
cinnati Symphony  at  the  Cincinnati  May  Fes- 
tival. Last  season,  Ms.  Burgess  sang  Carmina 
Burana  with  the  symphony  orchestras  of 
Dallas  and  Portland,  made  her  Baton  Rouge 
Opera  debut  in  the  title  role  of  Verdi's  Giovan- 
na  d'Arco,  returned  to  Dublin  Opera  as  Fior- 
diligi  in  Co  si  fan  tutte,  to  Augusta  Opera  as 
Tosca,  and  to  Nevada  Opera  as  Nedda  in 
Pagliacci,  was  soloist  in  Britten's  War 
Requiem  with  the  Fort  Wayne  Philharmonic, 


gave  a  recital  in  Boston,  and  sang  Carmina 
Burana  at  the  Chautauqua  Festival. 

In  recent  seasons,  Ms.  Burgess  has  also 
been  heard  as  the  Countess  in  Le  nozze  di 
Figaro  with  St.  Petersburg  Opera,  in  the  title 
role  of  Madama  Butterfly  with  Nevada 
Opera,  and  as  the  Governess  in  The  Turn  of 
the  Screw  with  Baltimore  Chamber  Opera. 
She  was  guest  soloist  with  the  orchestras  of 
Portland,  Akron,  and  Santa  Barbara,  sang 
Vivaldi  and  Haydn  at  Carnegie  Hall,  appeared 
with  the  Sea  Cliff  Chamber  Players,  and  was 
soloist  with  the  Minnesota  Orchestra  in  Mes- 
siah. She  has  sung  with  the  opera  companies 
of  New  Orleans,  Nevada,  Shreveport,  Spoleto 
(Italy),  The  Netherlands,  Festival  Ottawa,  and 
Belgium,  in  a  wide  variety  of  repertoire 
encompassing  the  heroines  of  Cavalli,  Mozart, 
Beethoven,  and  Puccini.  She  has  been  guest 
soloist  with  the  symphony  orchestras  of 
Chicago,  Cleveland,  Indianapolis,  Seattle, 
Louisville,  and  Minnesota;  her  festival  appear- 
ances have  also  included  Ravinia  and  Marl- 
boro. A  graduate  of  the  Curtis  Institute  of 
Music  in  Philadelphia,  Ms.  Burgess  is  a  native 
of  Anderson,  South  Carolina. 
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GUILD,  MONRAD  &  OATES 

Personal  Trustees 


50  Congress  Street 

Boston,  Massachusetts  02109 

Telephone:  (617)  523-1320 


For  Those  Who  Want 

Specialized  Individual  Attention  and  Care 

in  Management  of  Investments 


Henry  R.  Guild,  Jr.  Ernest  E.  Monrad  William  A.  Oates,  Jr.         Robert  B.  Minturn,  Jr. 


A  new  tradition  in  Cambridge 

salutes  the  fine  tradition  of  the 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 

m     »        THE  RESIDENCES  AT  CHARLES  SQUARE 

^B  W^          Harvard  Square,  Cambridge 

86  riverview  condominium  residences 

Scheduled  for  occupancy  late  1984 

617-491-6790 
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Mary  Shearer 
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American  soprano  Mary  Shearer  has  been 
acclaimed  on  the  opera  and  concert  stages  of 
the  United  States  and  Europe.  A  frequent 
guest  soloist  with  the  Philadelphia  and 
Cleveland  orchestras,  she  made  her  New  York 
Philharmonic  debut  in  April  1983  singing 
Schoenberg's  Gurrelieder  under  Zubin  Mehta. 
Highlights  of  her  1983-84  season  included 
Verdi's  Requiem  and  /  vespri  siciliani  with 
Nice  Opera,  Rosalinda  in  Die  Fledermaus  for 
her  Opera  Theatre  of  Saint  Louis  debut,  the 
title  tole  of  Anna  Bolena  for  her  return  to 
Boston  Concert  Opera,  and  concerts  with  the 
symphony  orchestras  of  Santa  Barbara,  Kala- 
mazoo, Savannah,  and  Lexington.  During  the 
summer  of  1984  she  returned  to  the  Saratoga 
Festival  with  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra  and 
made  her  debut  at  the  Colorado  Music  Festival 
in  programs  of  Viennese  music  and  chamber 
music.  During  the  1982-83  season,  Ms. 
Shearer  was  soloist  with  the  National  Arts 
Centre  Orchestra  in  Ottawa,  the  Minnesota 
Orchestra,  the  Winter  Park  Bach  Festival,  the 
Cape  Cod  Symphony,  and  Orchestra  Texas  in 
Houston,  followed  by  summer  festival  engage- 
ments at  Saratoga,  Blossom,  Wolf  Trap,  Chau- 
tauqua, Ravinia,  and  Bedford  Springs.  Other 
recent  engagements  have  included  the  role  of 
Cleopatra  in  Barber's  Antony  and  Cleopatra 
for  Radio  France  in  Paris,  Beethoven  and 
Mozart  with  the  RIAS  Symphony  in  Berlin, 
concerts  with  the  Munich  Philharmonic, 


Beethoven's  Ninth  with  the  San  Francisco 
Symphony  and  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra 
under  Ormandy,  and  music  of  Bruckner  with 
the  Oakland  Symphony  and  with  the  Amer- 
ican Philharmonic  for  her  Carnegie  Hall  debut 
in  1981.  She  has  sung  with  Miami  Opera  in  the 
title  role  of  La  traviata,  appeared  in  works  by 
Schoenberg,  Hindemith,  and  Puccini  with  San- 
ta Fe  Opera,  performed  with  the  Baltimore 
Opera  and  with  Florentine  Opera  of  Milwau- 
kee, and  joined  members  of  the  Baltimore 
Symphony  in  Baltimore's  annual  Czech 
Festival. 

A  native  of  Louisville,  Kentucky,  Ms. 
Shearer  received  both  her  bachelor's  and  mas- 
ter's degrees  in  music  from  Indiana  Univer- 
sity. While  there,  she  performed  leading  roles 
in  Die  Zauberflote  and  Pelleas  et  Melisande 
and  the  role  of  Louise  in  Danton  and 
Robespierre.  She  has  appeared  in  Houston 
Grand  Opera  productions  of  Jeniifa,  Hansel 
und  Gretel,  and  Der  Rosenkavalier,  as  Donna 
Anna  in  Don  Giovanni  and  as  The  Merry 
Widow  with  Lake  George  Opera,  and  with 
Texas  Opera  Theater  and  with  the  Tulsa  and 
Mississippi  opera  companies.  A  recipient  of 
grants  from  the  National  Opera  Institute,  the 
Rockefeller  Fund,  and  the  Sullivan  Founda- 
tion, Ms.  Shearer  makes  her  Boston  Sym- 
phony debut  with  Honegger's  Jean  dArc  au 
biicher  this  season. 
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Self-portrait  of  a  genius 


With  wit  and  charm,  Aaron  Copland, 
Americas  greatest  living  composer  looks 
back  on  the  first  four  decades  of  his  life  in 
music.  It  is  a  monumental  work  about  an 
exceptional  era  in  America's  artistic  history 
and  the  events,  here  and  abroad,  that 
spawned  his  genius.  Enhanced  by 
"interludes"  that  feature  reminiscences 
by  friends  and  colleagues  like  Nadia 
Boulanger,  Virgil  Thompson,  Agnes 
DeMille,  and  Leonard  Bernstein,  Copland 
is  a  stirring  chronicle  of  our  cultural  times. 


^ 


1900  through  1942 
Aaron  Copland  and  Vivian  Perlis 

With  over  100  photographs,  $24.95  at  bookstores  or  direct  from 

ST.  MARTIN'S/MAREK,  175  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  NY  10010 

(Mail  orders:  Add  $1.50  extra  for  postage.  Send  Attn:  PY) 
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It's  becoming  a  habit. 
Apley's,  please." 
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GOURMET  AMERICAN  CUISINE 


RESERVATIONS  A  MUST.  236-2000 


AT  THE  SHERATON  BOSTON 
PRUDENTIAL  CENTER 
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Jocelyne  Taillon 


Born  in  Normandy,  mezzo-soprano  Jocelyne 
Taillon  obtained  special  dispensation  to  enter 
the  Conservatory  of  Music  in  Grenoble  when 
she  was  thirteen — rather  than  at  the  usual 
minimum  age  of  sixteen — and,  after  winning 
the  annual  "Golden  Voice"  competition,  began 
her  career  with  concerts  offering  a  wide  scope 
of  repertory  in  six  languages.  She  made  her 
operatic  debut  in  Bordeaux  as  the  Nurse  in 
Dukas'  Ariane  et  Barbe-bleue,  a  role  which 
she  sang  in  1976  and  in  later  seasons  at  the 
Paris  Opera.  Prior  to  her  Paris  debut  she 
studied  for  twelve  years  with  Germaine  Lubin, 
with  whom  she  prepared  many  of  the  roles  she 
has  performed  with  leading  opera  companies 
in  Europe  and  America.  Ms.  Taillon  appears 
regularly  at  such  music  festivals  as  Salzburg, 
Glyndebourne,  Holland,  and  Aix-en-Provence. 
She  made  her  United  States  debut  in 
November  1972  as  Genevieve  in  Pelleas  et 
Melisande  with  the  Lyric  Opera  of  Chicago, 
subsequently  appearing  in  San  Francisco  and 
at  the  Metropolitan  Opera,  where  she  made 
her  debut  in  1979  as  La  Cieca  in  La  Giocon- 
da.  Her  roles  at  the  Metropolitan  have  also 
included  Erda  in  Das  Rheingold  and  Die 
Walkure,  Genevieve  in  Pelleas,  and  Anna  in 
Les  Troy  ens.  Ms.  Taillon' s  first  appearances  at 
the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  were  as  Marthe 
in  Faust  when  the  Paris  Opera  appeared  in 
New  York  and  at  the  Kennedy  Center  on  the 
occasion  of  the  United  States  Bicentennial.  A 


leading  mezzo-soprano  and  contralto  at  the 
Paris  Opera,  she  has  performed  there  in 
operas  including  Elektra,  II  trovatore,  Moses 
und  Aron,  Falstaff,  Uincoronazione  di  Pop- 
pea,  L  Enfant  et  les  sortileges,  Boris  Godu- 
nov,  Le  Comte  Ory,  The  Rake's  Progress, 
Das  Rheingold,  and  Die  Walkure. 

In  1982-83,  Ms.  Taillon  appeared  in  pro- 
ductions of  Pelleas  et  Melisande  in  Geneva 
and  Brussels  and  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera. 
She  also  appeared  as  Marcellina  in  the  new 
Jean-Pierre  Ponnelle/ Daniel  Barenboim  pro- 
duction of  Le  nozze  di  Figaro  at  the  Theatre 
des  Champs-Elysees  with  the  Orchestre  de 
Paris,  participating  in  the  same  production  for 
the  Washington  Opera  at  the  Kennedy  Center 
in  November  1984  following  an  engagement  at 
the  Grand  Theatre,  Geneva,  in  a  new  produc- 
tion of  Prokofiev's  Love  for  Three  Oranges. 
Ms.  Taillon  is  an  active  concert  artist  both  as 
recitalist  and  with  orchestra,  encompassing  a 
vast  repertory  ranging  from  Monteverdi, 
Bach,  Handel,  Schiitz,  and  Beethoven  to 
Mahler  and  such  contemporary  composers  as 
Maurice  Ohana  and  Antoine  Duhamel.  She 
made  her  Boston  Symphony  debut  at  Tangle- 
wood  in  1981  with  music  of  J.S.  Bach,  and  as 
the  Hostess  of  the  Inn  in  a  staged  performance 
of  scenes  from  Boris  Godunov  under  Seiji 
Ozawa's  direction. 


Rental  apartments 

for  people  who'd 

rather  hear  French  horns 

than  Car  hornS.    Enjoy  easy  living  within 

easy  reach  of  Symphony  Hall. 

New  in-town  apartments 

with  doorman,  harbor 

views,  all  luxuries, 

health 

club. 

land  2 

bedrooms  and 

penthouse  duplex 

apartments. 


THE  DEVONSHIRE 


^^         One  Devonshire  Place.  (Between  Washington 

fsf      and  Devonshire  Streets,  off  State  Street)  Boston 

Renting  Office  Open  7  Days.  Tel:  (617)  720-3410. 

Park  free  in  our  indoor  garage  while  inspecting  models. 
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John  Gilmore 


The  young  American  tenor  John  Gilmore 
made  his  Metropolitan  Opera  debut  in  the  all- 
star  revival  of  Strauss's  Die  Frau  ohne  Schat- 
ten  in  October  1981  under  the  baton  of  Erich 
Leinsdorf  and  has  since  returned  to  the  Met 
for  Boris  Godunov,  Don  Carlo,  Lucia  di 
Lammermoor,  Macbeth,  Francesca  da 
Rimini,  Oedipus  Rex,  and  Arabella;  he  has 
been  seen  on  "Live  from  the  Met"  telecasts  of 
Lucia  and  Don  Carlo.  Last  season  he  made 
his  Tulsa  Opera  debut  in  Der  fliegende  Hol- 
lander, sang  Messiah  with  the  Houston  Sym- 
phony, and  performed  in  a  world  premiere  by 
Penderecki  with  the  National  Symphony  and 
Oedipus  Rex  with  the  Minnesota  Orchestra 
and  the  Hartford  Symphony.  Mr.  Gilmore 
made  his  Boston  Symphony  debut  at  Tangle - 
wood  in  1982,  singing  Haydn's  Nelson  Mass 
under  Kurt  Masur  and  the  role  of  the  Shep- 
herd in  Stravinsky's  Oedipus  Rex  under  Seiji 
Ozawa.  He  has  also  performed  with  the 
orchestra  in  an  all-Vivaldi  program  led  by 
Vittorio  Negri  in  March  and  April  1983. 

During  the  1981-82  season,  Mr.  Gilmore 
sang  Les  Noces  with  the  New  York  Philhar- 
monic, Oedipus  Rex  with  the  San  Francisco 
Symphony,  Bernstein's  Songfest  with  the 
Cleveland  Orchestra,  and  the  title  role  of 
Haydn's  Orlando  Paladino  with  Pennsylvania 
Opera  Theater.  He  has  sung  Don  Jose  in  Car- 
men in  Portland,  the  Beethoven  Ninth  with 
Rostropovich  and  the  National  Symphony,  and 


Rossini's  Stabat  Mater  with  Ceccato  and  the 
Philadelphia  Orchestra.  He  made  his  New 
York  debut  during  1980-81  with  five  perform- 
ances at  Carnegie  Hall  and  Lincoln  Center  in  a 
wide  variety  of  repertoire  ranging  from  Han- 
del to  Honegger  and  Beethoven  to  Bruckner 
with  such  organizations  as  the  American  Phil- 
harmonic, the  Pro  Arte  Chorale,  and  Orpheon, 
Inc.  He  sang  Les  Noces  in  Paris  under  Pierre 
Boulez  and  has  also  appeared  with  the  Cincin- 
nati Symphony,  Washington  Opera,  and  Ken- 
tucky Opera.  Mr.  Gilmore  has  been  guest 
soloist  with  the  Israel  Philharmonic  in  Tel  Aviv 
and  on  tour  throughout  Israel,  with  the 
Madison  Symphony,  the  Indianapolis  Sym- 
phony, at  the  Ambler  Festival,  and  with  the 
St.  Paul  Chamber  Orchestra  at  the  Platteville 
Music  Festival.  He  has  also  performed  leading 
roles  with  Chautauqua  Opera,  Fargo-Moorhead 
Opera,  and  the  University  of  Wisconsin  at 
Madison  Opera,  where  he  held  the  position  of 
artist-in-residence  on  the  faculty.  A  native  of 
Bradford,  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Gilmore  received 
his  bachelor's  and  master's  degrees  in  music 
from  Indiana  University,  where  he  studied  with 
Elizabeth  Mannion  and  Margaret  Harshaw  and 
participated  in  Elizabeth  Schwarzkopf's  master 
classes. 


A  Boston  Tradition 

41  UNION  STREET  227-2750 
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SINCE  1792,  FAMILIES  HAVE  PUT  THEIR 

Rll  j|     N         Thrift  and  foresight  have  been  bringing  families  to  State 
CTATE  Street  for  generations. 

5  IAT  E  Our  sendees  are  sought  out  because  we  are  more  than  a 

(TDEET  discreet  and  attentive  trustee.  We  also  provide  particularly 

)  I  KEE  ■•         well-informed  investment  management. 

Whether  your  objective  is  the  education  of  your  children, 
a  secure  retirement,  or  preservation  of  capital,  we  will  work 
closely  with  you  and  your  lawyer  to  devise  a  suitable  trust. 

Naturally,  you  are  welcome  to  participate  in  all  decisions, 
or  you  may  choose  to  leave  matters  in  our  care.  Whichever 
you  decide,  you  will  be  kept  regularly  apprised  of  the  pro- 
gress of  your  account. 

We  invite  you  to  put  your  trust  in  us . 
Call  S.  Walker  Merrill,  Jr.,  Senior  Vice  President, 
Investment  Management.  (617)  786-3279. 

State  Street  Bank  and  Trust  Company.  Quality  since  1792. 


9  StateStreet 


State  Street  Bank  and  Trust  Company,  wholly-owned  subsidiary  of  State  Street  Boston  Corporation,  225  Franklin  Street, 
Boston,  MA  02101.  Offices  in  Boston,  New  York,  San  Francisco,  London,  Munich,  Hong  Kong,  Singapore. 
Member  FDIC  ©  Copyright  State  Street  Boston  Corporation  1982. 
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Terry  Cook 


A  native  of  Plainview,  Texas,  the  young  Amer- 
ican bass  Terry  Cook  made  his  Paris  Opera 
debut  in  the  summer  of  1983  in  Verdi's  Otello 
and  in  performances  of  the  Verdi  Requiem. 
He  joined  the  Metropolitan  Opera  last  season 
as  a  member  of  the  Young  Artists  Develop- 
ment Program,  made  his  debut  in  October 
1983  in  La  traviata,  and  sang  the  leading 
bass  role  of  Argante  in  last  season's  new  pro- 
duction of  Handel's  Rinaldo.  He  has  been 
seen  on  the  PBS  television  network  on  the 
series  "In  Performance  at  the  White  House" 
featuring  artists  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera. 
Other  engagements  in  1983-84  included  Mes- 


siah with  the  Houston  Symphony,  La  Damna- 
tion de  Faust  with  the  Cleveland  Orchestra, 
Beethoven's  Ninth  with  the  New  Jersey  Sym- 
phony, Amahl  and  the  Night  Visitors  at  Lin- 
coln Center,  and  the  role  of  Henry  VIII  in 
Boston  Concert  Opera  performances  of  Anna 
Bolena.  Future  engagements  include  his  Phil- 
adelphia Orchestra  debut  in  the  St.  Matthew 
Passion  under  Erich  Leinsdorf,  Basilio  in  // 
barbiere  di  Siviglia  with  Portland  Opera,  and 
appearances  as  soloist  with  the  St.  Paul  Cham- 
ber Orchestra.  As  a  member  of  the  Lyric 
Opera  of  Chicago  School  from  1980-82,  Mr. 
Cook  has  performed  leading  roles  in  Le  nozze 
di  Figaro,  II  barbiere  di  Siviglia,  La  boheme, 
and  Die  Entfuhrung  aus  dem  Serail  in 
Chicago  and  throughout  Illinois.  He  has  also 
appeared  with  Minnesota  Opera  in  Lucia  di 
Lammermoor,  with  Florentine  Opera  of  Mil- 
waukee as  Don  Fernando  in  Fidelio,  with 
Lyric  Opera  of  Chicago  and  with  Santa  Fe 
Opera,  and  as  soloist  with  the  symphony 
orchestras  of  Chicago,  Santa  Barbara,  Cape 
Cod,  Midland-Odessa,  and  the  Corning  Phil- 
harmonic. Mr.  Cook  studied  at  Texas  Tech- 
nical University  in  Lubbock.  This  season's 
performances  of  Honegger's  Jeanne  d'Arc  au 
biicher  bring  his  debut  with  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra. 


Houses  •  Condominiums  •  Apartments 

Sales  Rentals 

Management 


Realty 
Specialists 


1384  COMMONWEALTH  AVENUE 
Allston,  Massachusetts  02134 
Telephone:  (617)  738-5700 
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CAFE  AMALFI 

ITALIAN  RESTAURANT 

8-10  WESTLAND  AVENUE 
BOSTON,  MASS./  536-6396 


We  invite  you  to  join  us  before  or 

after  Symphony  for  a  fine  dining 

experience. 

We're  so  close  you  can  almost  hear 

the  music! 


Lunch  -  11:30  -  3  pm 
Dinner  -  5  -11pm 

BAR  SPECIALS-^  -  6  pm 
10  -  12  pm 

SPECIAL  FUNCTIONS  and 

LARGE  GROUPS  ACCOMMODATED 

RESERVATIONS  RECOMMENDED 


PACKAGING 

NEW  ENGLAND'S 

FINEST  PRODUCTS 

Manufacturers  of 
Quality  Folding  Cartons. 


ISnWDARDB& 

^HHaHnHHHCHELSE*    M  A  ^ 

(617)884-4200 
28  Gerrish  Avenue,  Chelsea,  MA  02150 


The  Atrium  cafe 

and  piano  bar 

at  the  bostonian  hotel. 

An  Oasis  of  Calm 

in  the  heart  of 

faneuil  hall  marketplace 

Soft,  traditional  jazz  sounds 

from  five  in  the  afternoon. 

Seasonal  cocktails  and  wines 

by  the  glass  from  noon. 

Sidewalk  cafe. 
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Vernon  Dobtcheff 


White  Nights  with  Mikhail  Baryshnikov.  Mr. 
Dobtcheff  has  played  in  many  films  for  televi- 
sion, notably  in  Holocaust,  Ike,  Lily  Langtry, 
The  Devil's  Lieutenant,  Marco  Polo,  Masa- 
da,  Wagner,  Tender  is  the  Night,  and,  for  the 
BBC-Television  Shakespeare  series,  Troilus 
and  Cressida  and  Much  Ado  About  Nothing. 
He  has  previously  been  directed  by  Georges 
Wilson  in  a  French  film  of  Martin  Walser's 
Chene  et  Lapins  angoras  and  a  concert  per- 
formance with  the  Vienna  Philharmonic  of 
Stravinsky's  The  Soldier's  Tale.  Mr.  Dobtcheff 
makes  his  first  appearances  with  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  at  these  performances  of 
Jeanne  d'Arc  au  bucher. 


Vernon  Dobtcheff,  who  is  an  M.A.  of  Oxford 
University,  has  been  working  for  over  twenty 
years  in  four  languages  as  an  actor  on  stage 
and  screen,  in  Europe,  Africa,  the  Middle 
East,  and  the  United  States.  His  first 
appearance  in  London  was  in  Franco 
Zeffirelli's  production  of  Romeo  and  Juliet  at 
the  Old  Vic  Theatre;  his  first  stage  appearance 
in  Paris  was  in  Jean-Laurent  Cochet's  produc- 
tion of  Les  Garcons  de  la  bande  at  the  The- 
atre Edouard-VII.  He  has  appeared  in  over 
one  hundred  feature  films,  from  Zeffirelli's  The 
Taming  of  the  Shrew  with  Elizabeth  Taylor 
and  Richard  Burton  to  Taylor  Hackford's 


1984  is  our  75 th  Anniversary 


Ganteaume    &    McMullen ,    Inc. 


Architects  •  Engineers 


99  Chauncy   Street  at    Lafayette  Place,  Boston,  617»423»7450 
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Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus 

John  Oliver,  conductor 


Co-sponsored  by  the  Berkshire  Music  Center 
and  Boston  University,  the  Tanglewood  Fes- 
tival Chorus  was  organized  in  the  spring  of 
1970  when  John  Oliver  became  director  of 
vocal  and  choral  activities  at  the  Berkshire 
Music  Center.  Originally  formed  for  perform- 
ances at  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's 
summer  home,  the  chorus  was  soon  playing  a 
major  role  in  the  orchestra's  Symphony  Hall 
season  as  well.  Now  the  official  chorus  of  the 
orchestra,  the  Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus  is 
regarded  by  conductors,  press,  and  public  as 
one  of  the  great  orchestra  choruses  of  the 
world.  The  members  of  the  chorus  donate 
their  services,  and  they  perform  regularly  with 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  Boston, 
New  York,  and  at  Tanglewood,  working  with 
Music  Director  Seiji  Ozawa,  John  Williams 
and  the  Boston  Pops,  and  such  prominent 
guests  as  Sir  Colin  Davis,  Leonard  Bernstein, 
Claudio  Abbado,  Klaus  Tennstedt,  Mstislav 
Rostropovich,  Andre  Previn,  Eugene 
Ormandy,  and  Gunther  Schuller.  Last  April  in 
Symphony  Hall,  the  chorus  received  interna- 
tional attention  for  its  participation  in  the 
world  premiere  performances  under  Sir  Colin 
Davis  of  Sir  Michael  Tippett's  The  Mask  of 
Time,  commissioned  by  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  for  its  centennial  in  1981. 

Unlike  most  other  orchestra  choruses,  the 
Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus  under  John  Oliver 


also  includes  regular  performances  of  a  cap- 
pella  repertory  in  its  schedule,  requiring  a 
very  different  sort  of  discipline  from  perform- 
ance with  orchestra,  and  ranging  in  musical 
content  from  Baroque  to  contemporary.  In  the 
spring  of  1977,  John  Oliver  and  the  chorus 
were  extended  an  unprecedented  invitation  by 
Deutsche  Grammophon  to  record  a  program 
of  a  cappella  twentieth-century  American 
choral  music;  this  record  received  a  Grammy 
nomination  for  best  choral  performance  in 
1979.  The  latest  recording  by  Mr.  Oliver  and 
the  chorus,  on  Nonesuch,  includes  music  of 
Luigi  Dallapiccola  and  Kurt  Weill.  In  addition, 
the  chorus  may  be  heard  on  the  Telarc  record- 
ing of  Beethoven's  Choral  Fantasy  with  Seiji 
Ozawa,  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  and 
pianist  Rudolf  Serkin. 

The  Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus  has  collab- 
orated with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
on  numerous  other  recordings  for  Deutsche 
Grammophon,  New  World,  and  Philips.  For 
the  chorus'  first  appearance  on  records,  in 
Berlioz's  Damnation  of  Faust,  John  Oliver 
and  Seiji  Ozawa  received  a  Grammy  nomina- 
tion for  best  choral  performance  of  1975. 
The  Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus  may  be  heard 
on  the  Philips  releases  of  Schoenberg's 
Gurrelieder,  taped  live  during  Boston  Sym- 
phony performances  and  named  best  choral 
recording  of  1979  by  Gramophone  magazine, 
and  Mahler's  Symphony  No.  8,  the  Sym- 
phony of  a  Thousand.  Other  recordings  with 
the  orchestra  include  music  of  Ravel,  Liszt, 
and  Roger  Sessions,  and  the  chorus  has  also 
recorded  with  John  Williams  and  the  Boston 
Pops. 

In  addition  to  his  work  with  the  Tanglewood 
Festival  Chorus,  John  Oliver  is  conductor  of 
the  MIT  Choral  Society,  a  senior  lecturer  in 
music  at  MIT,  and  conductor  of  the  John 
Oliver  Chorale,  now  in  its  eighth  season,  and 
with  which  he  has  recorded  Donald  Martino's 
Seven  Pious  Pieces  for  New  World  records. 
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Ircm  iPzinicLn  <^f\ug±  of  <cNsujton 


A  Distinctive  Selection  of  Oriental  Rugs  and  Wall  Hangings 


1643  Beacon  Street,  Waban  Square 

Hours:  Tues-Sat  11-5,  Thurs  Evenings  til  8 

Phone  (617)  964-2686 

"D(U  cMoit  H^ou  J(nouj  c/ttout  OxUntaL  jRugi,    Dfu  JAoil  ^l/ou  Q/aLe.   Tid. " 


MAHLER'S  SYMPHONY  #9 

with  Solti  conducting 

Chicago  Symphony  on  Digital's 

Grammy  Award  Winning  Recording. 

16.58 

Rarely  performed  Rarely  recorded. 

GRIEG'S  P£ER  GYNT  with  Edo  De 

Waart  conducting  the  San 

Francisco  Symphony 

and  Chorus 

8,29 


HARVARD 

COOPERATIVE 

SOC1ETV 


Available  at  Harvard  Square,  M.I.T.  Student  Center,  Children's 
Medical  Center  and  One  Federal  St.,  Boston.  Coop 


$r3oto(pkfR&sttiHrmtt-J 


A  charming  19th  Century  Townhouse 
serving  superb  continental  cuisine 
in  contemporary  informal  elegance. 
Offering  lunch  and  dinner  with  a  variety 
of  fresh  seafood  specials  daily,  and  our 
after  theatre  cafe  menu  till  midnight. 

Sewing  - 

Lunch:  12:00-2:30  weekdays 

Dinner:  6:00-10:30  Sun.-Thurs. 

6:00-12:00  Fri.-Sat. 
Brunch:  11:00-3:00  Sat.  &  Sun. 

reservations:  266-3030 

99  St.  Botolph  Street 
behind  the  Colonnade  Hotel 
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Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus 

John  Oliver,  conductor 


Sopranos 

Ingrid  Bartinique 

Michele  M.  Bergonzi 

Christine  F.W.  Brigandi 

Susan  Cavalieri 

Nancy  H.  Chittim 

Bonita  Ciambotti 

Joanne  L.  Colella 

Margo  Connor 

Mary  A.V.  Crimmins 

Lou  Ann  David 

Christine  P.  Duquette 

Susan  Rose  Edelman 

Rebecca  Shellman  Flewellin^ 

Amy  G.  Harris 

Lisa  Heisterkamp 

Alice  Honner- White 

Christine  Jaronski 

Frances  V.  Kadinoff 

Patricia  Ann  Kasko 

Deborah  LeBlanc 

Barbara  Abramoff  Levy 

Carol  McKeen 

Ida  McManis 

Patricia  Mitchell 

Annette  L.  Murphy 

Diana  Noyes 

Fumiko  Ohara 

Nancy  Lee  Patton 

Jennifer  M.  Pigg 

Julia  Poirier 

Charlotte  C.  Russell  Priest 

Lisa  Saunier 

Joan  Pernice  Sherman 

Carole  J.  Stevenson 

Bernadette  Yao 

Mezzo-Sopranos 

Maisy  Bennett 
Karen  Bergmann 
Christine  Billings 
Sharon  R.  Brown 
Arnalee  Cohen 
Ethel  Crawford 


Catherine  Diamond 

Sara  Dor f man 

Kitty  DuVernois 

Mary  F.  Ellis 

Evelyn  M.  Eshleman-Kern 

Paula  Folkman 

Dorrie  Freedman 

Dorris  Fucris 

Irene  Gilbride 

Thelma  Hayes 

Donna  Hewitt-Didham 

Leah  Jansizian 

Suzanne  D.  Link 

Dorothy  W.  Love 

April  Merriam 

Vanessa  M.  Ovian 

Ann  L.  Pinto 

Deborah  Ann  Ryba 

Linda  Kay  Smith 

Christie  St.  Clair 

Julie  Steinhilber 

Judith  Tierney 

Joanne  Warburton 

Tenors 

Ralph  A.  Bassett 
Donato  Bracco 
William  A.  Bridges,  Jr. 
Paul  Clark 
Reginald  Didham 
William  E.  Good 
J.  Stephen  GrofF 
David  M.  Halloran 
Dean  Armstrong  Hanson 
Tyler  Pierce  Harwell 
John  W  Hickman 
Richard  P.  Howell 
Stanley  Hudson 
James  R.  Kauffman 
Edward  J.  Kiradjieff 
David  E.  Meharry 
Mehrdad  Moasser 
Dwight  E.  Porter 
Peter  Pulsifer 


David  Raish 
Kelvin  Smith 
Michael  W.  Spence 
Terence  Stephenson 
Joel  Suldan 
Mark  Wilson 
R.  Spencer  Wright 

Basses 

Peter  T.  Anderson 
David  J.  Ashton 
J.  Barrington  Bates 
Aubrey  Botsford 
Daniel  E.  Brooks 
Ronald  J.  Chibaro 
Peter  Eldridge  Cummings 
Agostino  M.  DeBaggis 
Douglas  A.  Dittman 
Roger  Grodsky 
Mark  L.  Haberman 
Richard  P.  Howell 
Timothy  Lanagan 
Kenneth  L.  Lawley 
Lee  B.  Leach 
Steven  Ledbetter 
Jay  F.  Levine 
David  K.  Lones 
Sandy  Macfarlane 
David  B.  McCarthy 
Robert  S.  McLellan 
Jack  L.  Milne 
Rene  A.  Miville 
Stephen  H.  Owades 
Martin  R.  Pierce 
Peter  S.  Strickland 
Vladimir  Roudenko 
Robert  Schaffel 
Robert  W  Schlundt 
Frank  R.  Sherman 
Scott  V.  Street 
Pieter  Conrad  White 
Howard  Wilcox 


Sarah  Harrington,  Manager 
Susan  Almasi,  Rehearsal  pianist 
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e  put  nursing  care  in 
the  proper  environment. 


When  visiting  the  Milton  Health  Care 
Facility,  You  experience  an  elegant 
atmosphere  of  residents  enjoying 
gourmet  meals  in  the  gracious  18th 
century  dining  room,  socializing  in  the 
Greenhouse  "Tavern,  or  relaxing  in  the 
charming  ice  cream  parlour  or  movie 
theatre. 

More  important,  is  the  dedicated 
staff  of  health  care  profes- 
sionals providing  traditional 
skilled  nursing  care,  com- 
bined with  individual 


The 

Milton 


rehabilitative  programs,  organized 
activities  as  well  as  social  services. 

This  individual  quality  care  is  carried 
into  the  Adult  Day  Care  Program,  also 
available  at  Milton,  offering  to  its  clients 
a  complete  program  on  a  daily  basis. 

At  Milton,  we  go  beyond  the  industry 
nursing  standards  to  provide  the 
very  best  health  care  possible. 

For  more  information,  visit 
or  call  (617)  333-0600. 


HEALTH  CARE  AND 
RETIREMENT  FACILITY 


1200  Brush  Hill  Road,  Milton,  MA  02186     A  Mayo  Health  Facility    Division  of  The  Flatley  Company 


Handicapped  kids  have  a  lot  to  give 

a        and  the  Cotting  School  has  a  lot  to  give  handicapped  children. 
1  We  are  a  12-year  day  school  providing  quality  education, 

medical  support  services,  and  pre-vocational  training  to  physically 
handicapped  boys  and  girls.  Support  services  include  occupational, 
physical  and  speech  therapies,  counselling,  vision  and  dental 
clinics,  and  fulltime  nursing  supervision.  Computer-based 
learning  programs,  summer  camping,  adapted  physical  education, 
art,  music  and  training  for  independent  living  help  students  develop 
daily  living  and  social  skills  and  increased  self-esteem.  If  you 
know  a  child  we  can  help,  please  pass  the  word.  Call  or  write 
Dr.  Carl  W.  Mores,  Superintendent,  Cotting  School  for  Handicapped 
Children,  241  St.  Botolph  Street,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02115 
(617)  536-9632. 

Cotting  School  for  Handicapped  Children 

is  a  private,  non-profit  Ch.  766-approved  institution, 
supported  primarily  by  gifts,  grants,  legacies  and  bequests. 
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Boston  Boy  Choir 

Theodore  Marier,  director 


Now  in  its  twenty-first  year,  the  Boston  Boy 
Choir  has  been  acclaimed  from  Maine  to 
California  and  throughout  Europe,  where  the 
ensemble  toured  in  1972.  The  choir  lists  fre- 
quent appearances  with  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  among  its  performances,  including 
Berlioz's  Damnation  of  Faust,  Mendelssohn's 
Elijah,  and  Mahler's  Eighth  Symphony,  as 
well  as  stagings  at  Tanglewood  of  Puccini's 
Tosca  and  scenes  from  Mussorgsky's  Boris 
Godunov,  all  under  the  direction  of  Seiji 
Ozawa.  With  Seiji  Ozawa  and  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony, the  Boston  Boy  Choir  may  be  heard  on 
recordings  of  The  Damnation  of  Faust  for 
Deutsche  Grammophon  and  Mahler's  Eighth 


Symphony  for  Philips.  Members  of  the  chorus 
recently  participated  in  a  recording  of  Kurt 
Weill's  Recordare  with  John  Oliver  and  the 
Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus  for  Nonesuch 
records. 

The  Boston  Boy  Choir  is  in  residence  at  St. 
Paul's  Church  in  Cambridge,  Massachusetts, 
where  Theodore  Marier  was  named  first  music 
director  of  the  Boston  Archdiocesan  Choir 
School  in  1963.  Mr.  Marier,  recognized  as 
both  an  outstanding  conductor  and  a  distin- 
guished church  musician,  was  organist  and 
choir  director  of  St.  Paul's  before  founding  the 
choir  school. 


Youth  pro  Musica 

Roberta  Humez,  director 


Youth  pro  Musica  is  a  treble  concert  chorus  of 
one  hundred  young  people  from  the  greater 
Boston  area,  including  a  main  chorus  of  fifty 
boys  and  girls  aged  nine  through  fifteen,  a  high 
school  chorale  of  twenty-five  girls,  and  a  train- 
ing chorus  of  twenty-five  boys  and  girls  aged 
seven  to  nine.  Founded  in  1970  by  its  continu- 
ing director  Roberta  Humez,  Youth  pro 
Musica  offers  choral  discipline,  vocal  training, 
exposure  to  choral  repertoire  from  medieval  to 
contemporary,  and  the  opportunity  to  perform 
before  discerning  audiences.  The  members, 
selected  by  audition,  come  from  twenty  com- 
munities to  rehearse  in  Newton  weekly  during 
the  school  season,  and  they  present  a  dozen 
concerts  each  year  at  concert  halls,  museums, 
libraries,  universities,  schools,  churches,  and 


temples  throughout  New  England,  as  well  as 
on  radio  and  television.  Originally  an  affiliate 
of  Chorus  pro  Musica  of  Boston,  Youth  pro 
Musica  has  incorporated  independently  as  a 
non-profit  organization.  The  recipient  of  a 
Merit  Award  Grant  from  the  Massachusetts 
Council  on  the  Arts,  it  is  a  member  of  the 
Metropolitan  Cultural  Alliance  of  Boston  and 
is  supported  by  tuition,  fees  for  performance, 
and  public  contributions.  Youth  pro  Musica 
first  appeared  with  Seiji  Ozawa  and  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  at  Tanglewood  in  1981, 
in  a  staged  production  of  scenes  from  Mus- 
sorgsky's Boris  Godunov  and  in  Mahler's 
Symphony  No.  8,  the  Symphony  of  a 
Thousand. 
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THE  BSO 
ANNOUNCES  AN 


PROGRAM 

A  Company 
Christmas 


...jbrthepkasum  cfyvur  company 

DECEMBER  17,  1984 

Give  your  company  an  early  Christmas  present  by  treating  your 

management,  employees,  customers,  vendors,  and 
friends  to  a  special  evening  at  Pops  in  a  unique  holiday  program. 

This  program  will  be  available  to  only  130  businesses  and 
professional  organizations  at  $2,000  per  company  and  will  include 

a  total  of  16  table  and  balcony  seats,  complete  with  holiday 

drinks  and  a  gourmet  picnic  supper.  A  special  program  book  will 

also  be  produced  for  this  event. 

For  information  on  "A  Company  Christmas  at  Pops": 

Call  James  F.  Cleary  Managing  Director,  Blyth  Eastman  Paine 

Webber  Inc.  (423-8331);  Chet  Krentzman,  President, 

Advanced  Management  Associates  (332-3141); 

Malcolm  Sherman,  President,  Zayre  Stores  (620-5000);  or 

Eric  Sanders,  BSO  Director  of  Corporate  Development  (266-1492). 


t)\L 


The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  gratefully  acknowledges  the  following  corporations 
and  professional  organizations  for  their  generous  and  important  support  in  the  past  or 
current  fiscal  year.  (*  denotes  support  of  at  least  $2,500;  capitalized  names  denote 
support  of  at  least  $5,000;  underscored  capitalized  names  within  the  Business 
Leaders'  listing  comprise  the  Business  Honor  Roll.) 


1984-85  Business 

Honor  Roll  ($10,000+) 

Advanced  Management  Associates,  Inc. 

John  Hancock  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 

Harvey  Chet  Krentzman 

E.  James  Morton 

Analog  Devices,  Inc. 

Stanley  H.  Kaplan  Educational  Center 

Ray  Stata 

Susan  B.  Kaplan 

Bank  of  Boston 

Liberty  Mutual  Insurance  Company 

William  L.  Brown 

Melvin  B.  Bradshaw 

Bank  of  New  England 

Mobil  Chemical  Corporation 

Peter  H.  McCormick 

Rawleigh  Warner,  Jr. 

BayBanks,  Inc. 

New  England  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 

William  M.  Crozier,  Jr. 

Edward  E.  Phillips 

Boston  Consulting  Group,  Inc. 
Arthur  P.  Contas 

New  England  Telephone  Company 
Gerry  Freche 

Boston  Edison  Company 
Thomas  J.  Galligan,  Jr. 

Raytheon  Company 
Thomas  L.  Phillips 

Boston  Globe /Affiliated  Publications 

Red  Lion  Inn 

William  0.  Taylor 

John  H.  Fitzpatrick 

Cahners  Publishing  Company,  Inc. 

State  Street  Bank  &  Trust  Company 

Norman  Cahners 

William  S.  Edgerly 

Country  Curtains 
Jane  P.  Fitzpatrick 

The  Sheraton  Corporation 
John  Kapioltas 

Digital  Equipment  Corporation 
Kenneth  H.  Olsen 

The  Signal  Companies 
Paul  M.  Montrone 

Dynatech  Corporation 
J.P  Barger 

Teradyne  Corporation 
Alexander  V.  d'Arbeloff 

Wm.  Filene's  &  Sons  Company 

Urban  Investment  &  Development 

Michael  J.  Babcock 

Company/ 

GTE  Electrical  Products 
Dean  T  Langford 

General  Cinema  Corporation 
Richard  A.  Smith 

Copley  Place 
R.K.  Umscheid 

WCRB/Charles  River  Broadcasting,  Inc. 
Richard  L.  Kaye 

General  Electric  Company 
John  F.  Welch,  Jr. 

WCVB-TV  5 
S.  James  Coppersmith 

Gillette  Company 
Colman  M.  Mockler,  Jr. 

Wang  Laboratories 
An  Wang 
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COPLEY 
PLACE 

at  Copley  Square 
in  the  Back  Bay 


Prelude. 


Copley  Place  is  where 
beautiful  evenings  begin. 
Here  you  can  shop  for 
every  fashion  need.  From 
elegant  occasions  to 
casual  gatherings  with 
friends.  In  The  Shopping 
Galleries  at  Copley  Place 
you  will  find  all  that's  new 
and  beautiful  from  this 
country  and  abroad. 

Nieman-Marcus  and 
100  exceptional  shops  and 
boutiques  await  you!  To  add 
to  your  pleasures  there  are 
9  cinemas,  13  restaurants 
and  the  new  Westin  and 
Marriott  hotels. 


Business  Leaders  (  $1,000  +  ) 


Accountants 

Arthur  Andersen  &  Co. 
William  F.  Meagher 

COOPERS  &  LYBRAND 
Vincent  M.  O'Reilly 

Charles  DiPesa  &  Company 
William  DiPesa 

*  Ernst  &  Whinney 

James  G.  Maguire 

PEAT,  MARWICK,  MITCHELL 
&  COMPANY 
Herbert  E.  Morse 

*TOUCHE  ROSS  &  COMPANY 
James  T.  Mc  Bride 

*  Arthur  Young  &  Company 

Thomas  P  McDermott 

Advertising/  PR. 

*  Hill,  Holliday,  Connors, 
Cosmopulos,  Inc. 

Jack  Connors,  Jr. 

Hill  &  Knowlton 
Patricia  Butterfield 

*Kenyon  &  Eckhardt 
Thomas  J.  Mahoney 

*Newsome  &  Company 
Peter  Farwell 

Aerospace 

*  Northrop  Corporation 

Thomas  V.  Jones 

PNEUMO  CORPORATION 

Gerard  A.  Fulham 

Apparel 

*Knapp  King  Size  Corporation 
Winthrop  A.  Short 

William  Carter  Company 
Leo  J.  Feuer 

Architecture/  Design 

Jung/Brannin  Associates,  Inc. 
Yu  Sing  Jung 

Selame  Design 
Joe  Selame 

Banking 

BANK  OF  BOSTON 
William  L.  Brown 

BANK  OF  NEW  ENGLAND 
Peter  H.  McCormick 


BAYBANKS,  INC. 
William  M.  Crozier,  Jr. 

Chase  Manhattan  Corporation 
Robert  M.  Jorgensen 

*Citicorp  (USA),  Inc. 
Walter  E.  Mercer 

Coolidge  Bank  &  Trust  Company 
Charles  W  Morash 

Framingham  Trust  Company 
William  A.  Anastos 

Mutual  Bank 
Keith  G.  Willoughby 

Rockland  Trust  Company 
John  F.  Spence,  Jr. 

SHAWMUTBANKOF 
BOSTON 
William  F.  Craig 

United  States  Trust  Company 
James  V.  Sidell 

Building /Contracting 
National  Lumber  Company 
Louis  I.  Kaitz 

J.F.  White  Contracting  Company 
Thomas  J.  White 

Consulting/  Management 
ADVANCED  MANAGEMENT 
ASSOCIATES,  INC. 
Harvey  Chet  Krentzman 

BLP  Associates 
Bernard  L.  Plansky 

BOSTON  CONSULTING 
GROUP,  INC. 


Arthur  P.  Contas 

Rath  &  Strong,  Inc. 
Arnold  0.  Putnam 

Small  Business  Foundation  of 
America,  Inc. 
Richard  Giesser 

Education 
*Bentley  College 

Gregory  H.  Adamian 

STANLEY  H.  KAPLAN 
EDUCATIONAL  CENTER 

Susan  B.  Kaplan 

Electronics 
Mitre  Corporation 
Robert  R.  Everett 

*Parlex  Corporation 
Herbert  W.  Pollack 


*Signal  Technology  Corporation 
William  Cook 

Employment 

*  Emerson  Personnel 

Rhoda  Warren 

Robert  Kleven  &  Company,  Inc. 
Robert  Kleven 

Russell  Reynolds  Associates,  Inc. 
Jack  H.  Vernon 

*TAD  Technical  Services  Corp. 
David  J.  McGrath,  Jr. 

Energy 

Buckley  &  Scott  Company 
Charles  H.  Downey 

*HCW  Oil  &  Gas  Company,  Inc. 
John  M.  Plukas 

HatofTs 
Stanley  Hatoff 

MOBIL  CHEMICAL 
CORPORATION 

Rawleigh  Warner,  Jr. 

Yankee  Oil  &  Gas,  Inc. 
Paul  J.  Montle 

Finance 

*Farrell,  Healer  &  Company,  Inc. 
Richard  Farrell 

*The  First  Boston  Corporation 
George  L.  Shinn 

Kaufman  &  Company 
Sumner  Kaufman 

*  Leach  &  Garner 

Philip  Leach 

*Narragansett  Capital 
Corporation 
Arthur  D.  Little 

TA  ASSOCIATES 
Peter  A.  Brooke 

Food/  Hotel/  Restaurant 

♦Boston  Park  Plaza  Hotel  & 
Towers 
Roger  A.  Saunders 

Boston  Showcase  Company 
Jason  Starr 

CREATIVE  GOURMETS  LTD. 
Stephen  E.  Elmont 

Dunkin'  Donuts,  Inc. 
Robert  M.  Rosenberg 
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Live  in  a  Place  as  Special 
As  Harvard  Square  Itself. 


University  Green,  a  new  residential 
community,  beckons  you  to  share  the 
vitality  of  Harvard  Square.  Echoing 
the  classic  design  of  Harvard  College, 
University  Green  is  a  handsome 
blend  of  traditional  materials  and 
contemporary  finishes.  A  19th 
century  village  with  gardens  forms  an 
imaginative  entryway  to  these  54 
extraordinary  homes. 

Spacious  homes,  ranging  from  688  to 
2500  sq.  ft.,  feature  large  private 
outdoor  terraces.  Many  choices  for 


decorating  interiors  await  the  early 
purchaser,  who  may  choose  a 
fireplace  from  among  the  special 
options.  Prices  range  from  $230,000 
to  $670,000. 

Available  units  are  limited  so  please 
contact  marketing  director  Nancy 
Chadbourne  at  492-6003  to  arrange 
to  visit  our  decorated  model. 

University  Green.  Sharing  the  magic 
of  Harvard  Square. 


A  development  of  Hines  Industrial 
Marketed  by  On-Site  Dynamics 


"*i. 
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WEALTH  HAS  ITS  REWARDS 


For  a  personal  appointment; 

call  Dean  Ridlon,  Vice -"President  Private banking  Group, 

:   Bank  of  Boston  (617)  434-5302;-  - 

Bostons  Financial -District  and  Back  Bay 

(g  X9E4  The  First  National  Bankof  Boston,  Member  EDtG 


*  Howard  Johnson  Company 
G.  Michael  Hostage 

Inneorp,  Ltd. 
Harry  Axelrod 

* Johnson,  O'Hare  Company,  Inc. 

Harry  OHare 
*0,Donnell-Usen  Fisheries 
Corporation 

Arnold  Wolf 
RED  LION  INN 
John  H.  Fitzpatrick 

Roberts  and  Associates 
Warren  Pierce 

THE  SHERATON 

CORPORATION 

John  Kapioltas 

Silenus  Wines,  Inc. 
James  B.  Hangstefer 

Sonesta  International  Hotels 
Corporation 
Paul  Sonnabend 

THE  STOP  &  SHOP 
COMPANIES,  INC. 

Avram  J.  Goldberg 

THE  WESTIN  HOTEL 

Bodo  Lemke 
Furnishings/  Housewares 
COUNTRY  CURTAINS 

Jane  P.  Fitzpatrick 
High  Technology / Computers 
AT&T 

Charles  R.  Grafton 

Analytical  Systems  Engineering 
Corporation 
Michael  B.  Rukin 

Aritech  Corporation 
James  A.  Synk 

Automatic  Data  Processing 
Josh  Weston 

*Computer  Partners,  Inc. 
Paul  J.  Crowley 

*Data  Packaging  Corporation 
Otto  Morningstar 

*Epsilon  Data  Management,  Inc. 
Thomas  0.  Jones 

General  Eastern  Instruments 
Corporation 
Pieter  R.  Wiederhold 

*  Helix  Technology  Corporation 
Frank  Gabron 

IBM  CORPORATION 
Paul  J.  Palmer 


POLAROID  CORPORATION 
William  J.  McCune,  Jr. 

RAYTHEON  COMPANY 
Thomas  L.  Phillips 

*Systems  Engineering  & 
Manufacturing  Corporation 
Steven  Baker 

*Transitron  Electric  Corporation 
David  Bakalar 

Insurance 

Arkwright-Boston  Insurance 
Frederick  J.  Bumpus 

*Cameron  &  Colby  Company, 
Inc. 
Lynford  M.  Richardson 

*Commercial  Union  Assurance 
Companies 
Howard  H.  Ward 

*Frank  B.  Hall  &  Company  of 
Massachusetts,  Inc. 

John  B.  Pepper 
JOHN  HANCOCK  MUTUAL 
LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

E.  James  Morton 

LIBERTY  MUTUAL 
INSURANCE  COMPANY 

Melvin  B.  Bradshaw 

NEW  ENGLAND  MUTUAL 
LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 
Edward  E.  Phillips 

PRUDENTIAL  INSURANCE 
COMPANY  OF  AMERICA 

Robert  J.  Scales 

Sun  Life  Assurance  Company  of 
Canada 
John  D.  McNeil 

Investments 

*ABD  Securities  Corporation 
Theodor  Schmidt-Scheuber 

Amoskeag  Company 
Joseph  B.  Ely  II 

BLYTH  EASTMAN  PAINE 
WEBBER  INC. 
James  F.  Cleary 

*E.F.  Hutton  &  Company,  Inc. 
S.  Paul  Crabtree 

Goldman,  Sachs  &  Company 
Stephen  B.  Kay 

Kensington  Investment 
Company 
Alan  E.  Lewis 
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*Loomis  Sayles  &  Company 

Robert  L.  Kemp 
Moseley,  Hallgarten,  Estabrook 
&  Weeden,  Inc. 

Fred  S.  Moseley 

*Tucker,  Anthony  &  R.L.  Day, 
Inc. 

Gerald  Segel 
*  Woodstock  Corporation 

Frank  B.  Condon 

Legal 

Gadsby  &  Hannah 
Jeffrey  P  Somers 

Goldstein  &  Manello 
Richard  J.  Snyder 

*Herrick  &  Smith 
Malcolm  D.  Perkins 
Nissenbaum  Law  Offices 
Gerald  L.  Nissenbaum 

Manufacturing 

Acushnet  Company 
John  T.  Ludes 

Bell  Manufacturing  Company 
Irving  W  Bell 

Checon  Corporation 
Donald  E.  Conaway 

Dennison  Manufacturing 
Company 
Nelson  S.  Gifford 

Econocorp,  Inc. 
Richard  G.  Lee 

FLEXcon  Company,  Inc. 
Mark  R.  Ungerer 

GENERAL  ELECTRIC 
COMPANY 
John  F.  Welch,  Jr. 

GENERAL  ELECTRIC 
COMPANY/LYNN 
James  R  Krebs 

GILLETTE  COMPANY 
Colman  M.  Mockler,  Jr. 

Guzovsky  Electrical  Corporation 
Edward  Guzovsky 

Inland  Steel-Ryerson 
Foundation,  Inc. 
Robert  L.  Atkinson 

Kendall  Company 
J.  Dale  Sherratt 

L.E.  Mason  Company 
Harvey  B.  Berman 


Ludlow  Corporation 
Arthur  Cohen 

NEW  ENGLAND  BUSINESS 
SERVICE,  INC. 
Richard  H.  Rhoads 

Norton  Company 
Donald  R.  Melville 

*Packaging  Industries,  Inc. 
John  D.  Bambara 

Parker  Brothers 
Richard  E.  Stearns 

*  Plymouth  Rubber  Company,  Inc. 

Maurice  J.  Hamilburg 
Scully  Signal  Company 
Robert  G.  Scully 

*Simplex  Time  Recorder 
Company 
Glenn  R.  Peterson 

Superior  Pet  Products,  Inc. 
Richard  J.  Phelps 

*Towle  Manufacturing  Company 
Leonard  Florence 

*Trina,  Inc. 

Thomas  L.  Easton 

Webster  Spring  Company,  Inc. 
A.M.  Levine 

Wellman,  Inc. 
Arthur  0.  Wellman,  Jr. 

Media 

BOSTON  GLOBE/ 
AFFILIATED  PUBLICATIONS 
William  0.  Taylor 

*  Boston  Herald 

Patrick  J.  Purcell 
GENERAL  CINEMA 
CORPORATION 

Richard  A.  Smith 

*WBZ-TV  4 

Thomas  L.  Goodgame 

WCIB-FM 
Lawrence  K.  Justice 

WCRB/CHARLES  RIVER 
BROADCASTING,  INC. 
Richard  L.  Kaye 

WCVB-TV  5 
S.  James  Coppersmith 

♦WNEV-TV  7/New  England 
Television 

Seymour  L.  YanofF 
Westinghouse  Broadcasting  & 
Cable,  Inc. 
Lawrence  P.  Fraiberg 

Musical  Instruments 


*  Baldwin  Piano  &  Organ 
Company 

R.S.  Harrison 

Avedis  Zildjian  Company 
Armand  Zildjian 

Printing/  Publishing 

*ADC0  Publishing  Company,  Inc. 
Samuel  Gorfinkle 

Bowne  of  Boston 
William  Gallant 

CAHNERS  PUBLISHING 
COMPANY,  INC. 
Norman  L.  Cahners 

CLARK-FRANKLIN- 
KINGSTON  PRESS 
Lawrence  Dress 

Customforms,  Inc. 
David  A.  Granoff 

*  Daniels  Printing  Company 

Lee  Daniels 

HOUGHTON  MIFFLIN 
COMPANY 
Marlowe  G.  Teig 

*  Label  Art,  Inc. 

J.  William  Flynn 

McGraw  Hill,  Inc. 
Joseph  L.  Dionne 

Real  Estate/ Development 

Combined  Properties,  Inc. 
Stanton  L.  Black 

Corcoran  Mullins  Jennison,  Inc. 
Joseph  Corcoran 

Hilon  Development  Corporation 
Haim  Eliachar 

Northland  Investment 
Corporation 
Robert  A.  Danziger 

Stanmar,  Inc. 
Stanley  W  Snider 

URBAN  INVESTMENT  & 
DEVELOPMENT  COMPANY/ 
COPLEY  PLACE 
R.K.  Umscheid 

Retailing 

WM.  FILENE'S  &  SONS 
COMPANY 
Michael  J.  Babcock 

Hills  Department  Stores 
Stephen  A.  Goldberger 

Jordan  Marsh  Company 


Kay  Bee  Toy  &  Hobby  Shops, 
Inc. 

Howard  Kaufman 

j 

Marshall's,  Inc. 
Frank  H.  Brenton 

*Saks  Fifth  Avenue 
Robert  J.  Hoffman 

Stuart's  Department  Stores,  Inc. 
Paul  Cammarano 

*Zayre  Corporation 
Maurice  Segall 

Science/  Medical 

*Charles  River  Breeding 
Laboratories,  Inc. 
Henry  L.  Foster 

Damon  Corporation 
David  I.  Kosowsky 

Hospital  Corporation  of  America 
HCA  Foundation 
Donald  E.  Strange 

Shoes 

* Jones  &  Vining,  Inc. 
Sven  Vaule,  Jr. 

*  Mercury  International  Trading 
Corporation 

Irving  Wiseman 

MORSE  SHOE,  INC. 

Manuel  Rosenberg 

THE  SPENCER  COMPANIES, 
INC. 
C.  Charles  Marran 

STRIDE  RITE  CORPORATION 
Arnold  S.  Hiatt 

Software/ Information  Services 

Henco  Software,  Inc. 
Henry  Cochran 

Interactive  Data  Corporation 
Carl  G.  Wolf 

Travel /Transportation 

*  Heritage  Travel 

Donald  Sohn 
*The  Trans-Lease  Group 
John  J.  McCarthy,  Jr. 

Utilities 

BOSTON  EDISON  COMPANY 
Thomas  J.  Galligan,  Jr. 

*  Eastern  Gas  &  Fuel  Associates 

William  J.  Pruyn 
NEW  ENGLAND  TELEPHONE 


Elliot  Stone 


Gerry  Freche 
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MASSACHUSETTS 

HWH  TECHNOLOGY 
COUHCt 


■I 


The  following  Members  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts High  Technology  Council 
support  the  BSO  through  the  BSO 
Business  &  Professional  Leadership 
Program: 


Alpha  Industries,  Inc. 
George  S.  Kariotis 

ANALOG  DEVICES,  INC. 

Ray  Stata 
The  Analytic  Sciences 
Corporation 

Arthur  Gelb 
*Augat,  Inc. 

Roger  D.  Wellington 
Barry  Wright  Corporation 

Ralph  Z.  Sorenson 
*Bolt  Beranek  and  Newman  Inc. 

Stephen  Levy 
Computervision  Corporation 

Martin  Allen 
*Cullinet  Software,  Inc. 

John  J.  Cullinane 


DIGITAL  EQUIPMENT 
CORPORATION 
Kenneth  H.  Olsen 


DYNATECH  CORPORATION 

J.R  Barger 
EPSCO,  Inc. 

Wayne  P.  Coffin 
Foxboro  Company 

Earle  W.  Pitt 
GCA  Corporation 

Milton  Greenberg 
GTE  ELECTRICAL 
PRODUCTS 

Dean  T.  Langford 
*GenRad  Foundation 

Lynn  Smoker 
*Haemonetics,  Inc. 

John  F.  White 
Honeywell  Information  Systems 

Warren  G.  Sprague 
Instron  Corporation 

Harold  Hindman 
♦Arthur  D.  Little,  Inc. 

John  F.  Magee 


M/A-COM,  INC. 

Vessarios  G.  Chigas 
Massachusetts  High  Technology 
Council,  Inc. 

Howard  P.  Foley 
Millipore  Corporation 

Dimitri  d'Arbeloff 
PRIME  COMPUTER,  INC. 

Joe  M.  Henson 
♦Printed  Circuit  Corporation 

Peter  Sarmanian 
SofTech,  Inc. 

Justus  Lowe,  Jr. 
TERADYNE,  INC. 

Alexander  V.  d'Arbeloff 
Thermo  Electron  Corporation 

George  N.  Hatsopoulos 
Unitrode  Corporation 

George  M.  Berman 
WANG  LABORATORIES,  INC. 

An  Wang 


CQRINTHIAs 


Gallery  of  Needle  Arts 


HAND  PAINTED  CANVASSES 
CUSTOM  DESIGNS 
KNITTING  YARNS 

1160  BOYLSTON  STREET,  CHESNUT  HILL  MA  02167,  (617)  277-7111 
HOURS:  10:00  A.M.  TO  4:30  P.M.     MONDAY  THROUGH  SATURDAY 
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jbonathan  Cooper 

cViolinmalier 

and 
OeaUr  in  fine  stringed  instruments 

by  appointment 


62  gray  St. 
^Portland  £Tle. 
(207)  775-0265 


'Via  San  ZMarco  7 
Cremona  Dtalia 
(03  72)  33967 


Wfe  sent  Ben  Franklin 
packing. 

13efore  he  shipped  off  to 
France,  Ben  Franklin  came 
to  us  for  his  luggage.  Never 
fe    one  to  be  penny-wise  and 
pound-foolish,  Ben 
knew  the  value  of  fine  materials 
and  workmanship.  That's  why 
you  should  come  to  us  today. 
For  luggage,  handbags,  attaches, 
desk  accessories,  and  gifts. 

We  made  a  case  for  Ben. 
Think  what  we  can  do  for  you. 

The  London  Harness 
Company 


Boston,  60  Franklin  Street 

Wellesley,  51  Central  Street 

Peabody,  Northshore  Shopping  Center 

Falmouth,  172  Main  Street 

Hyannis,  Cape  Cod  Mall 


ft 
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Real  Estate  Management 

Brokerage  and  Consulting  Services 

Since  1898 


)7 


SAUNDERS  &  ASSOCIATES 

20  Park  Plaza  Boston  MA  •  02116 
(617)426-0720 


Coming  Concerts  .  .  . 


HUSKIES 

Take  a  step  back  in  time  to  the 

30's  &  40's.  Enjoy  casual,  comfortable 

dining,  Fabulous  Steaks,  Homemade 

Desserts,  Novelty  Drinks  and  "The  Best 

Baby  Back  Ribs  in  Town". 

The  Unusual  Atmosphere,  convenient 

location,  between  Symphony  Hall 

and  Huntington  (B.U.)  Theatre,  has 

made  this  a  favorite  Eating  &  Drinking 

Place  for  before  and  after  the  shows. 

The  Sunday  Brunch  is  Unsurpassed. 
Full  Menu  'til  Midnight 

MC,  Visa  Accepted 

280  Huntington  Avenue 

Boston,  Mass. 

247-3978 


Friday  'A' — 4  January,  2-4 
Saturday  'A' — 5  January,  8-10 
Tuesday  'ET — 8  January,  8-10 

KURT  MASUR  conducting 

Rachmaninoff  Rhapsody  on  a  Theme  of 

Paganini 

CECILE  OUSSET,  piano 

Grieg  Incidental  music  to  Peer 

Gynt 

Soprano  to  be  announced 
FRIEDHELM  EBERLE,  speaker 
TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS, 
JOHN  OLIVER,  conductor 

Wednesday,  9  January  at  7:30 

Open  Rehearsal 
Steven  Ledbetter  will  discuss  the  program 

at  6:45  in  the  Cohen  Annex. 
Thursday  TO' — 10  January,  8-9:55 
Friday  'B' — 11  January,  2-3:55 
Saturday  'ET — 12  January,  8-9:55 

KURT  MASUR  conducting 

Shostakovich  Symphony  No.  1 

Brahms  Symphony  No.  2 

Tuesday  'C — 15  January,  8-10 
Thursday  'B' — 17  January,  8-10 

SEIJI  OZAWA  conducting 

Haydn  Symphony  No.  7,  Noon 

Poulenc  Concerto  for  Two  Pianos 

KATIA  &  MARIELLE  LABEQUE, 

pianists 

Tchaikovsky  Symphony  No.  2,  Little 

Russian 

Programs  subject  to  change. 
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"...THE  HIGHEST 

INTERNATIONAL  LEVEL 

OF  CHAMBER  MUSIC  PLAYING  ... 

-THE  BOSTON  GLOBE 


TWO  SUNDAY  AFTERNOONS  AT  3PM 


GILBERT  KAUSH, 


SUNDAY    Saint-Saens  Caprice  on  Danish  and  Russian  Airs,  Op.  79, 

FEBRUARY  17        ^or  P'ano  ar|d  winds 

Iqqc     Leon  Kirchner  New  work  commissioned  by  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  for  its  centennial 
Schubert  Trio  No.  1  in  B-flat  for  piano,  violin,  and  cello,  D.898 


SUNDAY    with  JAN  DeGAETANI,  mezzo-soprano 
MARCH  31  OLIVER  KNUSSEN,  conductor 

jaoc     Robin  Holloway  Fantasy-Pieces,  Op.  16,  on  the  Heine  'Liederkreis' 
of  Robert  Schumann,  for  piano  and  twelve  instruments 
Schumann  'Liederkreis,'  Op. 24 
Schumann  Quintet  in  E-flat  for  piano  and  strings,  Op.  44 


REMAINING  SINGLE  TICKETS  GO  ON  SALE  AT 

THE  JORDAN  HALL  BOX  OFFICE  3  WEEKS  PRIOR 

TO  EACH  PERFORMANCE 
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Symphony  Hall  Information  .  .  . 


FOR  SYMPHONY  HALL  CONCERT  AND 
TICKET  INFORMATION,  call  (617)  266-1492. 
For  Boston  Symphony  concert  program  informa- 
tion, call  "C-O-N-C-E-R-T." 

THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  performs  ten 
months  a  year,  in  Symphony  Hall  and  at  Tangle- 
wood.  For  information  about  any  of  the  orches- 
tra's activities,  please  call  Symphony  Hall,  or 
write  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Sym- 
phony Hall,  Boston,  MA  02115. 

THE  EUNICE  S.  AND  JULIAN  COHEN 
ANNEX,  adjacent  to  Symphony  Hall  on  Hunt- 
ington Avenue,  may  be  entered  by  the  Symphony 
Hall  West  Entrance  on  Huntington  Avenue. 

FOR  SYMPHONY  HALL  RENTAL  INFORMA- 
TION, call  (617)  266-1492,  or  write  the  Func- 
tion Manager,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA 
02115. 

THE  BOX  OFFICE  is  open  from  10  a.m.  until  6 
p.m.  Monday  through  Saturday;  on  concert  eve- 
nings, it  remains  open  through  intermission  for 
BSO  events  or  just  past  starting-time  for  other 
events.  In  addition,  the  box  office  opens  Sunday 
at  1  p.m.  when  there  is  a  concert  that  afternoon 
or  evening.  Single  tickets  for  all  Boston  Sym- 
phony concerts  go  on  sale  twenty-eight  days 
before  a  given  concert  once  a  series  has  begun, 
and  phone  reservations  will  be  accepted.  For 
outside  events  at  Symphony  Hall,  tickets  will  be 
available  three  weeks  before  the  concert.  No 
phone  orders  will  be  accepted  for  these  events. 

TICKET  RESALE:  If  for  some  reason  you  are 
unable  to  attend  a  Boston  Symphony  concert  for 
which  you  hold  a  ticket,  you  may  make  your 
ticket  available  for  resale  by  calling  the  switch- 
board. This  helps  bring  needed  revenue  to  the 
orchestra  and  makes  your  seat  available  to  some- 
one who  wants  to  attend  the  concert.  A  mailed 
receipt  will  acknowledge  your  tax-deductible 
contribution. 

RUSH  SEATS:  There  are  a  limited  number  of 
Rush  Tickets  available  for  the  Friday-afternoon 
and  Saturday-evening  Boston  Symphony  con- 
certs (subscription  concerts  only).  The  continued 
low  price  of  the  Saturday  tickets  is  assured 
through  the  generosity  of  two  anonymous 
donors.  The  Rush  Tickets  are  sold  at  $5.00 


each,  one  to  a  customer,  at  the  Symphony  Hall- 
West  Entrance  on  Fridays  beginning  9  a.m.  and 
Saturdays  beginning  5  p.m. 

LATECOMERS  will  be  seated  by  the  ushers  dur- 
ing the  first  convenient  pause  in  the  program. 
Those  who  wish  to  leave  before  the  end  of  the 
concert  are  asked  to  do  so  between  program 
pieces  in  order  not  to  disturb  other  patrons. 

SMOKING  IS  NOT  PERMITTED  in  any  part  of 
the  Symphony  Hall  auditorium  or  in  the  sur- 
rounding corridors.  It  is  permitted  only  in  the 
Cabot-Cahners  and  Hatch  rooms,  and  in  the 
main  lobby  on  Massachusetts  Avenue. 

CAMERA  AND  RECORDING  EQUIPMENT 

may  not  be  brought  into  Symphony  Hall  during 
concerts. 

FIRST  AID  FACILITIES  for  both  men  and 
women  are  available  in  the  Cohen  Annex  near 
the  Symphony  Hall  West  Entrance  on  Hunt- 
ington Avenue.  On-call  physicians  attending  con- 
certs should  leave  their  names  and  seat  locations 
at  the  switchboard  near  the  Massachusetts  Ave- 
nue entrance. 

WHEELCHAIR  ACCESS  to  Symphony  Hall  is 
available  at  the  West  Entrance  to  the  Cohen 
Annex. 

AN  ELEVATOR  is  located  outside  the  Hatch  and 
Cabot-Cahners  rooms  on  the  Massachusetts  Ave- 
nue side  of  the  building. 
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LADIES'  ROOMS  are  located  on  the  orchestra 
level,  audience-left,  at  the  stage  end  of  the  hall, 
and  on  the  first-balcony  level,  audience-right, 
outside  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room  near  the 
elevator. 

MEN'S  ROOMS  are  located  on  the  orchestra 
level,  audience-right,  outside  the  Hatch  Room 
near  the  elevator,  and  on  the  first-balcony  level, 
audience-left,  outside  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room 
near  the  coatroom. 

COATROOMS  are  located  on  the  orchestra  and 
first-balcony  levels,  audience-left,  outside  the 
Hatch  and  Cabot-Cahners  rooms.  The  BSO  is  not 
responsible  for  personal  apparel  or  other  prop- 
erty of  patrons. 

LOUNGES  AND  BAR  SERVICE:  There  are  two 
lounges  in  Symphony  Hall.  The  Hatch  Room  on 
the  orchestra  level  and  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room 
on  the  first-balcony  level  serve  drinks  starting 
one  hour  before  each  performance.  For  the  Fri- 
day-afternoon concerts,  both  rooms  open  at 
12:15,  with  sandwiches  available  until  concert 
time. 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  BROADCASTS:  Con- 
certs of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  are 
heard  by  delayed  broadcast  in  many  parts  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  as  well  as  interna- 
tionally, through  the  Boston  Symphony  Tran- 
scription Trust.  In  addition,  Friday-afternoon 


concerts  are  broadcast  live  by  the  following  FM 
stations:  WGBH  (Boston  89.7),  WFCR  (Amherst 
88.5),  and  WAMC  (Albany  90.3);  in  Maine  by    | 
WMED  (Calais  89.7),  WMEA  (Portland  90.1), 
WMEH  (Bangor  90.9),  WMEW  (Waterville 
91.3),  and  WMEM  (Presque  Isle  106.1);  and  in 
Connecticut  by  WMNR  (Monroe  88.1),  WNPR 
(Norwich  89.1),  WPKT  (Hartford  90.5),  and 
WSLX  (New  Canaan  91.9).  Live  Saturday- 
evening  broadcasts  are  carried  by  WGBH  and 
WCRB  (Boston  102.5).  If  Boston  Symphony 
concerts  are  not  heard  regularly  in  your  home 
area  and  you  would  like  them  to  be,  please  call 
WCRB  Productions  at  (617)  893-7080.  WCRB 
will  be  glad  to  work  with  you  and  try  to  get  the 
BSO  on  the  air  in  your  area. 

BSO  FRIENDS:  The  Friends  are  annual  donors  I 
to  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  Friends 
receive  BSO,  the  orchestra's  newsletter,  as  well 
as  priority  ticket  information  and  other  benefits 
depending  on  their  level  of  giving.  For  informa- 
tion, please  call  the  Development  Office  at  Sym- 
phony Hall  weekdays  between  9  and  5.  If  you 
are  already  a  Friend  and  you  have  changed  your 
address,  please  send  your  new  address  with  yourl 
newsletter  label  to  the  Development  Office, 
Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA  02115.  Including 
the  mailing  label  will  assure  a  quick  and  accurate] 
change  of  address  in  our  files. 


For  rates  and 
information  on 
advertising  in  the 
Boston  Symphony, 
Boston  Pops, 
and 

Tanglewood  program  books 
please  contact: 

STEVE  GANAK  AD  REPS 
51  CHURCH  STREET 
BOSTON,  MASS.  02116 


BOSTON 
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SEIJI  OZAWA 
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(617)-542-6913 
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The  impeccably  made  salad  is  of  equal 
importance  to  me  as  the  impecawly  made  bed. 
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The  Grande  Dame  of  Boston. 


Operated  by  Hotels  of  Distinction,  Inc.,  Copley  Square,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02116. 
Reservations:  toll  free,  800-225-7654,  or  your  agent. 


WE  HELPED  ED  MILLER 

GET  BY  ON  $125,000. 

LAST  YEAR 


Most  people  assume  that  success 
automatically  brings  with  it  a  sub- 
stantially brighter  -  and  easier  - 
financial  picture.  Yet  when  they  reach 
a  comfortable  income  level,  too  many 
find  themselves  wondering  where  it 
all  goes. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  common 
reasons  people  come  to  The 
Cambridge  Group  for  financial 
planning.  Because  success 
depends  as  much  on  preserving 
and  investing  your  money  as 
on  earning  it. 

At  The  Cambridge  Group, 
our  job  is  to  help  you  focus 
on  your  goals.Then  help 
you  achieve  them.  All  of 
them.  We  can  help  with 
business  management 
Investment  objectives. 
Retirement  plans 
Educational  needs.  Estate 
planning.  And  any  other  special 
objectives  you  might  have,  business 
or  personal. 

All  while  keeping  your  taxes  at 
their  lowest  legitimate  level. 

To  achieve  this,  we  develop  an 
overall,  comprehensive  financial  plan. 
Our  specialists  optimize  your  posi- 
tion in  each  area  giving  you  a  balanced 
financial  picture.  Not  a  plan  skewed 
toward  the  stock  market  by  a  broker. 
Or  toward  life  insurance  by  an  agent. 
But  a  truly  objective  perspective. 


Cei 


It's  only  through  careful  planning 
that  someone  like  Ed  Miller  can  feel 
comfortable  with  his  income.  Knowing 
that  his  money  is  working  as  hard  for 
him  as  he  worked  for  his  money. 

If  you'd  like  a  closer  look  at  what 
financial  planning  can  do  for  you, 
we'd  be  happy  to  arrange  a  private 
consultation  at  no  cost  or  obligation 
to  you.  Just  call  Charlie  Gerrior  at 
(617)965-7480. 


The^    . 
Cambridge 

Group 
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BSO  Guests  on  WGBH-FM-89.7 

Guest  conductor  Kurt  Masur  is  the  featured 
guest  with  Robert  J.  Lurtsema  on  WGBH-FM's 
Morning  Pro  Musica  on  Monday  morning, 
7  January  at  11  a.m.  Malcolm  Lowe,  the  BSO's 
new  concertmaster,  will  be  Robert  J.'s  guest  on 
Friday,  25  January  at  11  a.m. 

The  featured  guests  with  Ron  Delia  Chiesa 
during  the  intermissions  of  January's  live  Boston 
Symphony  broadcasts  will  be  violinist  Peter 
Zazofsky  (4  and  5  January),  new  BSO  principal 
librarian  Marshall  Burlingame  (11  and  12  Janu- 
ary), BSO  bass  player  Joseph  Hearne  (18  and  19 
January),  and  "Salute  to  Symphony"  Chairman 
Thelma  Goldberg  (25  and  26  January). 

Attention,  Subscribers  from 
Weston,  Wayland,  and  Sudbury 

If  transportation  difficulties  have  been  keeping 
you  from  regular  attendance  at  the  Friday-after- 
noon concerts,  you  may  be  interested  in  the  bus 
which  comes  to  Symphony  Hall  from  Weston 
Center.  There  are  still  a  few  spaces  available  on 
the  bus  for  the  "Spring  5"  and  the  "Spring  6" 
concerts,  beginning  25  January.  Please  contact 
Mrs.  Lovett  Morse  at  (617)  893-4126.  If  you 
would  like  to  subscribe  to  a  spring  series,  please 
call  the  Subscription  Office  at  (617)  266-1492. 

Attention, 
Subscribers  from 
Providence 

If  transportation  difficulties  have  been  preventing 
you  from  regular  attendance  at  the  Friday- 
afternoon  concerts,  you  may  be  interested  in  the 
bus  which  comes  to  Symphony  Hall  from  the 
Providence  area.  There  are  still  a  few  spaces 
available  on  the  bus  for  the  "Spring  5"  and 
"Spring  6"  concerts,  beginning  25  January. 
Please  contact  Mrs.  Donald  (Skip)  Wilson  at 
(401)  294-2762  or  (617)  262-4288.  If  you  wish 
to  subscribe  to  a  spring  series,  please  contact  the 
Subscription  Office  at  (617)  266-1492. 


Pre-Symphony  Suppers 
With  BSO  Members 

There  are  still  a  few  openings  for  the  Thursday 
'B'  series  of  Pre-Symphony  Suppers  featuring 
members  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  as 
guest  speakers.  Sponsored  by  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Association  of  Volunteers,  this  series  will 
feature  talks  by  bassoonist  Matthew  Ruggiero, 
bass  player  Leslie  "Tiny"  Martin,  and  flutist 
Leone  Buyse;  the  dates  are  17  January, 
7  March,  and  4  April.  Cocktails  will  be  served  in 
the  Cohen  Annex  at  5:30  p.m.,  with  buffet  sup- 
per and  talk  following  at  6:30. 

The  series  of  three  is  $40.00.  Reservations 
may  be  made  by  sending  your  check  made  pay- 
able to  "Boston  Symphony  Orchestra"  to  the 
Director  of  Volunteers,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston, 
MA  02115.  For  a  brochure  or  further  informa- 
tion, call  (617)  266-1492,  ext.  178. 

Art  Exhibits  in  the 
Cabot-Cahners  Room 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  is  pleased  that 
a  variety  of  Boston-area  galleries,  museums, 
schools,  and  non-profit  artists'  organizations  are 
continuing  to  exhibit  their  work  in  the  Cabot- 
Cahners  Room  on  the  first-balcony  level  of  Sym- 
phony Hall.  Our  appreciation  to  the  Thomas 
Segal  Gallery  and  the  Clark  Gallery  for  the 
exhibits  they  mounted  in  November  and  Decem- 
ber. In  the  coming  months,  the  following  organi- 
zations will  be  represented:  The  Piano  Factory 
(2  January-21  January),  Vision  Gallery  (21  Janu- 
ary-18  February),  Boston  Visual  Artists  Union 
(18  February- 18  March). 

BSO  Members  in  Concert 

BSO  violinist  Cecylia  Arzewski  will  perform  the 
Sibelius  Violin  Concerto  with  the  Wellesley  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  under  the  direction  of  Robert 
Prince  on  Sunday  afternoon,  13  January  at 
3  p.m.  in  McKenzie  Auditorium,  Massachusetts 
Bay  Community  College  in  Wellesley.  Also  on  the 
program  are  Schumann's  Manfred  Overture  and 
Strauss's  Death  'and  Transfiguration.  Tickets 
are  $5  general  admission  and  may  be  obtained  at 
the  door. 

Music  director  and  conductor  Ronald 
Knudsen  leads  the  Newton  Symphony  Orchestra 
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in  the  second  concert  of  its  1984-85  season  on 
Sunday  evening,  27  January  at  8  p.m.  at  Aquinas 
Junior  College  in  Newton.  Pianist  Andre-Michel 
Schub  is  the  featured  soloist  on  an  all-Beethoven 
program  which  includes  the  Coriolan  Overture, 
I  the  Svmphony  No.  2,  and  the  Piano  Concerto 
No.  4.  Reserved  tickets  at  $8  are  available  by 
calling  965-2555  or  332-7495;  they  will  also  be 
available  at  the  door. 

The  Mystic  Valley  Orchestra  under  the 
direction  of  Ronald  Feldman  performs  the 
Stravinsky  Symphony  in  C  and  the  Brahms 
Double  Concerto  for  violin  and  cello  on  Saturday, 
9  February  at  8  p.m.  at  Cary  Hall  in  Lexington 
and  on  Sunday,  10  February  at  3  p.m.  at  Sanders 
Theatre  in  Cambridge.  The  soloists  in  the 
Brahms  will  be  BSO  violinist  Harvey  Seigel  and 
BSO  assistant  principal  cellist  Martha  Babcock. 
Tickets  are  $6  general  admission,  $4  students, 
seniors,  and  special  needs.  For  further  informa- 
tion, call  924-4939. 

The  Brattle  String  Quartet — BSO  members 
Jerome  Rosen,  Aza  Raykhtsaum,  Mark  Ludwig, 
and  Sato  Knudsen — perform  music  of  Bartok 
and  Tchaikovsky  at  the  Brattle  Theatre,  40 
Brattle  Street  in  Cambridge  on  Sunday,  10  Feb- 


ruary at  2:30  p.m.  Admission  is  $7.50.  For 
further  information,  call  876-4226. 

James  David  Christie  will  give  the  first  solo 
organ  recital  on  the  Symphony  Hall  organ  in 
some  fifteen  years  on  Sunday  evening,  10  Febru- 
ary at  8  p.m.  The  program  will  include  music  by 
J.S.  Bach,  Cesar  Franck,  Alexandre  Guilmant, 
Jehan  Alain,  and  Andre  Isoir,  in  addition  to  the 
Boston  premieres  of  works  by  George  Crumb  and 
John  Cage.  Co-sponsored  by  the  Boston  chapter 
of  the  American  Guild  of  Organists,  this  concert 
represents  a  major  step  toward  raising  funds  to 
install  a  new,  solid-state  combination  action  in  the 
organ  console  and  thereby  return  it  to  more 
active  use.  Tickets  at  $10  ($5  for  seniors  and 
students)  will  be  available  at  the  door.  For  further 
information,  call  353-9339. 


With  Thanks 

We  wish  to  give  special  thanks  to  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Arts  and  the  Massachusetts 
Council  on  the  Arts  and  Humanities  for  their 
continued  support  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra. 
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Seiji  Ozawa 


The  1984-85  season  is  Seiji  Ozawa's  twelfth 
as  music  director  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra.  In  the  fall  of  1973  he  became  the 
orchestra's  thirteenth  music  director  since  it 
was  founded  in  1881. 

Born  in  1935  in  Shenyang,  China,  to 
Japanese  parents,  Mr.  Ozawa  studied  both 
Western  and  Oriental  music  as  a  child  and 
later  graduated  from  Tokyo's  Toho  School  of 
Music  with  first  prizes  in  composition  and  con- 
ducting. In  the  fall  of  1959  he  won  first  prize 
at  the  International  Competition  of  Orchestra 
Conductors,  Besancon,  France.  Charles 
Munch,  then  music  director  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  and  a  judge  at  the  competition, 
invited  him  to  Tanglewood,  where  in  1960  he 
won  the  Koussevitzky  Prize  for  outstanding 
student  conductor,  the  highest  honor  awarded 
by  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  (now  the 
Tanglewood  Music  Center). 

While  working  with  Herbert  von  Karajan  in 
West  Berlin,  Mr.  Ozawa  came  to  the  attention 
of  Leonard  Bernstein,  whom  he  accompanied 
on  the  New  York  Philharmonic's  spring  1961 
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Japan  tour,  and  he  was  made  an  assistant 
conductor  of  that  orchestra  for  the  1961-62 
season.  His  first  professional  concert 
appearance  in  North  America  came  in  Janu- 
ary 1962  with  the  San  Francisco  Symphony 
Orchestra.  He  was  music  director  of  the 
Chicago  Symphony's  Ravinia  Festival  for  five 
summers  beginning  in  1964,  and  music 
director  for  four  seasons  of  the  Toronto  Sym- 
phony Orchestra,  a  post  he  relinquished  at  the 
end  of  the  1968-69  season. 

Seiji  Ozawa  first  conducted  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony in  Symphony  Hall  in  January  1968;  he 
had  previously  appeared  with  the  orchestra  for 
four  summers  at  Tanglewood,  where  he 
became  an  artistic  director  in  1970.  In 
December  1970  he  began  his  inaugural  season 
as  conductor  and  music  director  of  the  San 
Francisco  Symphony  Orchestra.  The  music 
directorship  of  the  Boston  Symphony  followed 
in  1973,  and  Mr.  Ozawa  resigned  his  San 
Francisco  position  in  the  spring  of  1976,  serv- 
ing as  music  advisor  there  for  the  1976-77 
season. 


As  music  director  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra,  Mr.  Ozawa  has  strengthened  the 
orchestra's  reputation  internationally  as  well 
as  at  home,  beginning  with  concerts  on  the 
BSO's  1976  European  tour  and,  in  March 
1978,  on  a  nine-city  tour  of  Japan.  At  the 
invitation  of  the  Chinese  government,  Mr. 
Ozawa  then  spent  a  week  working  with  the 
Peking  Central  Philharmonic  Orchestra;  a 
year  later,  in  March  1979,  he  returned  to 
China  with  the  entire  Boston  Symphony  for 
a  significant  musical  and  cultural  exchange 
entailing  coaching,  study,  and  discussion  ses- 
sions with  Chinese  musicians,  as  well  as  con- 
cert performances.  Also  in  1979,  Mr.  Ozawa 
led  the  orchestra  on  its  first  tour  devoted 
exclusively  to  appearances  at  the  major  music 
festivals  of  Europe.  Seiji  Ozawa  and  the  Boston 
Symphony  celebrated  the  orchestra's  one- 
hundredth  birthday  with  a  fourteen-city  Amer- 
ican tour  in  March  1981  and  an  international 
tour  to  Japan,  France,  Germany,  Austria,  and 
England  in  October/ November  that  same 
year.  Most  recently,  in  August/September 
1984,  Mr.  Ozawa  led  the  orchestra  in  a  two- 
and-one-half-week,  eleven-concert  tour  which 
included  appearances  at  the  music  festivals  of 
Edinburgh,  London,  Salzburg,  Lucerne,  and 
Berlin,  as  well  as  performances  in  Munich, 
Hamburg,  and  Amsterdam. 

Mr.  Ozawa  pursues  an  active  international 
career.  He  appears  regularly  with  the  Berlin 
Philharmonic,  the  Orchestre  de  Paris,  the 
French  National  Radio  Orchestra,  the  Vienna 
Philharmonic,  the  Philharmonia  of  London, 
and  the  New  Japan  Philharmonic.  His  operatic 
credits  include  Salzburg,  London's  Royal 
Opera  at  Covent  Garden,  La  Scala  in  Milan, 
and  the  Paris  Opera,  where  he  conducted  the 
world  premiere  of  Olivier  Messiaen's  opera 
St.  Francis  of  Assist  in  November  1983. 
Messiaen's  opera  was  subsequently  awarded 


the  Grand  Prix  de  la  Critique  1984  in  the 
category  of  French  world  premieres. 

Mr.  Ozawa  has  won  an  Emmy  for  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's  "Evening  at 
Symphony"  television  series.  His  award- 
winning  recordings  include  Berlioz's  Romeo  et 
Juliette,  Schoenberg's  Gurrelieder,  and  the 
Berg  and  Stravinsky  violin  concertos  with 
Itzhak  Perlman.  Other  recordings  with  the 
orchestra  include,  for  Philips,  Richard 
Strauss's  Also  sprach  Zarathustra  and  Ein 
Heldenleben,  Stravinsky's  Le  Sacre  du 
printemps,  Hoist's  The  Planets,  and  Mahler's 
Symphony  No.  8,  the  Symphony  of  a  Thou- 
sand. For  CBS,  he  has  recorded  music  of 
Ravel,  Berlioz,  and  Debussy  with  mezzo- 
soprano  Frederica  von  Stade  and  the  Men- 
delssohn Violin  Concerto  with  Isaac  Stern;  in 
addition,  he  has  recorded  the  Schoenberg/ 
Monn  Cello  Concerto  and  Strauss's  Don  Qui- 
xote with  cellist  Yo-Yo  Ma  for  future  release. 
For  Telarc,  he  has  recorded  the  complete 
cycle  of  Beethoven  piano  concertos  and  the 
Choral  Fantasy  with  Rudolf  Serkin.  Mr.  Ozawa 
and  the  orchestra  have  recorded  five  of  the 
works  commissioned  by  the  BSO  for  its  cen- 
tennial: Roger  Sessions's  Pulitzer  Prize- 
winning  Concerto  for  Orchestra  and  Andrzej 
Panufnik's  Sinfonia  Votiva  are  available  on 
Hyperion;  Peter  Lieberson's  Piano  Concerto 
with  soloist  Peter  Serkin,  John  Harbison's 
Symphony  No.  1,  and  Oily  Wilson's  Sinfonia 
have  been  taped  for  New  World  records.  For 
Angel/ EMI,  he  and  the  orchestra  have 
recorded  Stravinsky's  Firebird  and,  with  so- 
loist Itzhak  Perlman,  the  violin  concertos  of 
Earl  Kim  and  Robert  Starer.  Mr.  Ozawa  holds 
honorary  Doctor  of  Music  degrees  from  the 
University  of  Massachusetts,  the  New  England 
Conservatory  of  Music,  and  Wheaton  College 
in  Norton,  Massachusetts. 
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Music  Directorship  endowed  by 
John  Moors  Cabot 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY 

ORCHESTRA 

1984/85 

First  Violins 

Malcolm  Lowe 
Concertmaster 
Charles  Munch  chair 

Emanuel  Borok 

Assistant  Concertmaster 
Helen  Horner  Mclntyre  chair 

Max  Hobart 

Robert  L.  Beal,  and 

Enid  and  Bruce  A.  Beal  chair 
Cecylia  Arzewski 

Edward  and  Bertha  C  Rose  chair 
Bo  Youp  Hwang 

John  and  Dorothy  Wilson  chair 

Max  Winder 
Harry  Dickson 

Forrest  Foster  Collier  chair 

Gottfried  Wilfinger 
Fredy  Ostrovsky 
Leo  Panasevich 

Carolyn  and  George  Rowland  chair 

Sheldon  Rotenberg 

Muriel  C.  Kasdon  and 

Marjorie  C  Paler  chair 
Alfred  Schneider 
Raymond  Sird 
Ikuko  Mizuno 
Amnon  Levy 

Second  Violins 

Marylou  Speaker  Churchill 

Fahnestock  chair 

Vyacheslav  Uritsky 
Charlotte  and  Irving  W.  Rabb  chair 
Ronald  Knudsen 
Joseph  McGauley 
Leonard  Moss 
Laszlo  Nagy 

*  Michael  Vitale 

*  Harvey  Seigel 

*  Jerome  Rosen 

*  Sheila  Fiekowsky 

*  Gerald  Elias 

*  Ronan  Lefkowitz 

*  Nancy  Bracken 

*  Joel  Smirnoff 

*  Jennie  Shames 

*  Nisanne  Lowe 

*  Aza  Raykhtsaum 

*  Nancy  Mathis  DiNovo 


*  Participating  in  a  system  of  rotated 
seating  within  each  string  section. 


Violas 

Burton  Fine 

Charles  S.  Dana  chair 

Patricia  McCarty 
Anne  Stoneman  chair 

Ronald  Wilkison 

Robert  Barnes 

Jerome  Lipson 

Bernard  Kadinoff 

Joseph  Pietropaolo 

Michael  Zaretsky 

Marc  Jeanneret 

Betty  Benthin 

*  Mark  Ludwig 

Cellos 

Jules  Eskin 
Philip  R.  Allen  chair 

Martha  Babcock 

Vernon  and  Marion  Alden  chair 

Mischa  Nieland 

Esther  S.  and  Joseph  M.  Shapiro  chair 

Jerome  Patterson 

*  Robert  Ripley 
Luis  Leguia 
Carol  Procter 
Ronald  Feldman 

*  Joel  Moerschel 

Sandra  and  David  Bakalar  chair 

*  Jonathan  Miller 

*  Sato  Knudsen 

Basses 

Edwin  Barker 

Harold  D.  Hodgkinson  chair 

Lawrence  Wolfe 

Maria  Stata  chair 

Joseph  Hearne 
Bela  Wurtzler 
Leslie  Martin 
John  Salkowski 
John  Barwicki 

*  Robert  Olson 

*  James  Orleans 

Flutes 

Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer 

Walter  Piston  chair 

Fenwick  Smith 

Myra  and  Robert  Kraft  chair 

Leone  Buyse 

Piccolo 

Lois  Schaefer 

Evelyn  and  C  Charles  Marran  chair 

Oboes 

Ralph  Gomberg 
Mildred  B.  Remis  chair 
Wayne  Rapier 
Alfred  Genovese 

English  Horn 

Laurence  Thorstenberg 

Phyllis  Knight  Beranek  chair 

Clarinets 

Harold  Wright 

Ann  S.M.  Banks  chair 

Thomas  Martin 


Peter  Hadcock 

E-flal  Clarinet 

Bass  Clarinet 

Craig  Nordstrom 

Bassoons 

Sherman  Walt 

Edward  A.  Taft  chair 

Roland  Small 
Matthew  Ruggiero 

Contrabassoon 

Richard  Plaster 

Horns 

Charles  Kavalovski 

Helen  SagojfSlosberg  chair 
Richard  Sebring 
Daniel  Katzen 
Jay  Wadenpfuhl 
Richard  Mackey 
Jonathan  Menkis 

Trumpets 

Charles  Schlueter 
Roger  Louis  Voisin  chair 
Andre  Come 

Ford  Cooper  chair 

Charles  Daval 
Peter  Chapman 

Trombones 

Ronald  Barron 

J. P.  and  Mary  B.  Barger  chair 

Norman  Bolter 

Tuba 

Chester  Schmitz 
Margaret  and  William  C. 
Rousseau  chair 

Timpani 

Everett  Firth 

Sylvia  Shippen  Wells  chair 

Percussion 

Charles  Smith 

Arthur  Press 

Assistant  Timpanist 
Thomas  Gauger 
Frank  Epstein 

Harp 

Ann  Hobson  Pilot 

Willona  Henderson  Sinclair  chair 

Personnel  Managers 

William  Moyer 
Harry  Shapiro 

Librarians 

Marshall  Burlingame 
William  Shisler 
James  Harper 

Stage  Manager 

Position  endowed  by 
Angelica  Lloyd  Clagett 

Alfred  Robison 

Stage  Coordinator 

Cleveland  Morrison 
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How  to  conduct  yourself 
on  Friday  night. 

Aficionados  of  classical  music  can  enjoy 

the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  every  Friday  night 

at  9  o'clock  on  WCRB 102. 5  FM.  Sponsored 

in  part  by  Honeywell. 

Honeywell 
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Do  you  know 
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Are  you 
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A  Brief  History  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 


For  many  years,  philanthropist,  Civil  War 
veteran,  and  amateur  musician  Henry  Lee 
Higginson  dreamed  of  founding  a  great  and 
permanent  orchestra  in  his  home  town  of 
Boston.  His  vision  approached  reality  in  the 
spring  of  1881,  and  on  22  October  that  year 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's  inaugural 
concert  took  place  under  the  direction  of  con- 
ductor Georg  Henschel.  For  nearly  twenty 
years,  symphony  concerts  were  held  in  the  old 
Boston  Music  Hall;  Symphony  Hall,  the 
orchestra's  present  home,  and  one  of  the 
world's  most  highly  regarded  concert  halls, 
was  opened  in  1900.  Henschel  was  succeeded 
by  a  series  of  German-born  and  -trained  con- 
ductors— Wilhelm  Gericke,  Arthur  Nikisch, 
Emil  Paur,  and  Max  Fiedler — culminating  in 
the  appointment  of  the  legendary  Karl  Muck, 
who  served  two  tenures  as  music  director, 
1906-08  and  1912-18.  Meanwhile,  in  July 
1885,  the  musicians  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
had  given  their  first  "Promenade"  concert, 
offering  both  music  and  refreshments,  and 


fulfilling  Major  Higginson's  wish  to  give 
"concerts  of  a  lighter  kind  of  music."  These 
concerts,  soon  to  be  given  in  the  springtime 
and  renamed  first  "Popular"  and  then 
"Pops,"  fast  became  a  tradition. 

During  the  orchestra's  first  decades,  there 
were  striking  moves  toward  expansion.  In 
1915,  the  orchestra  made  its  first  transconti- 
nental trip,  playing  thirteen  concerts  at  the 
Panama -Pacific  Exposition  in  San  Francisco. 
Recording,  begun  with  RCA  in  the  pioneering 
days  of  1917,  continued  with  increasing  fre- 
quency, as  did  radio  broadcasts  of  concerts. 
The  character  of  the  Boston  Symphony  was 
greatly  changed  in  1918,  when  Henri  Rabaud 
was  engaged  as  conductor;  he  was  succeeded 
the  following  season  by  Pierre  Monteux.  These 
appointments  marked  the  beginning  of  a 
French-oriented  tradition  which  would  be 
maintained,  even  during  the  Russian-born 
Serge  Koussevitzky's  time,  with  the  employ- 
ment of  many  French-trained  musicians. 


The  first  photograph,  actually  a  collage,  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  under  Georg 
Henschel,  taken  1882 
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Henry  Lee  Higginson 


Georg  Henschel 


The  Koussevitzky  era  began  in  1924.  His 
extraordinary  musicianship  and  electric  per- 
sonality proved  so  enduring  that  he  served  an 
unprecedented  term  of  twenty- five  years.  In 
1936,  Koussevitzky  led  the  orchestra's  first 
concerts  in  the  Berkshires,  and  a  year  later  he 
and  the  players  took  up  annual  summer  resi- 
dence at  Tanglewood.  Koussevitzky  passion- 
ately shared  Major  Higginson's  dream  of  "a 
good  honest  school  for  musicians,"  and  in 
1940  that  dream  was  realized  with  the  found- 
ing at  Tanglewood  of  the  Berkshire  Music 
Center,  a  unique  summer  music  academy  for 
young  artists.  To  broaden  public  awareness  of 
the  Music  Center's  activities  at  Tanglewood, 
the  Berkshire  Music  Center  will  be  known  as 
the  Tanglewood  Music  Center  beginning  with 
the  1985  session. 

Expansion  continued  in  other  areas  as  well. 
In  1929  the  free  Esplanade  concerts  on  the 
Charles  River  in  Boston  were  inaugurated  by 
Arthur  Fiedler,  who  had  been  a  member  of  the 
orchestra  since  1915  and  who  in  1930  became 
the  eighteenth  conductor  of  the  Boston  Pops,  a 
post  he  would  hold  for  half  a  century,  to  be 
succeeded  by  John  Williams  in  1980.  The 
Boston  Pops  will  celebrate  its  hundredth  birth- 
day in  1985  under  Mr.  Williams's  baton. 

Charles  Munch  followed  Koussevitzky  as 
music  director  in  1949.  Munch  continued 
Koussevitzky's  practice  of  supporting  contem- 
porary composers  and  introduced  much  music 


Karl  Muck 


Pierre  Monteux 
14 


Serge  Koussevitzky 


from  the  French  repertory  to  this  country. 
During  his  tenure,  the  orchestra  toured  abroad 
for  the  first  time,  and  its  continuing  series  of 
Youth  Concerts  was  initiated.  Erich  Leinsdorf 
began  his  seven-year  term  as  music  director  in 
1962.  Leinsdorf  presented  numerous  pre- 
mieres, restored  many  forgotten  and  neglected 
works  to  the  repertory,  and,  like  his  two  prede- 
cessors, made  many  recordings  for  RCA;  in 
addition,  many  concerts  were  televised  under 
his  direction.  Leinsdorf  was  also  an  energetic 
director  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center,  and 
under  his  leadership  a  full-tuition  fellowship 
program  was  established.  Also  during  these 
years,  the  Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Players 
were  founded,  in  1964;  they  are  the  world's 
only  permanent  chamber  ensemble  made  up  of 
a  major  symphony  orchestra's  principal  play- 
ers. William  Steinberg  succeeded  Leinsdorf  in 
1969.  He  conducted  several  American  and 
world  premieres,  made  recordings  for 
Deutsche  Grammophon  and  RCA,  appeared 
regularly  on  television,  led  the  1971  European 
tour,  and  directed  concerts  on  the  east  coast, 
in  the  south,  and  in  the  mid-west. 

Seiji  Ozawa,  an  artistic  director  of  the 
Berkshire  Festival  since  1970,  became  the 
orchestra's  thirteenth  music  director  in  the  fall 
of  1973,  following  a  year  as  music  advisor. 
Now  in  his  twelfth  year  as  music  director,  Mr. 
Ozawa  has  continued  to  solidify  the  orchestra's 
reputation  at  home  and  abroad,  and  his  pro- 


gram of  centennial  commissions — from 
Sandor  Balassa,  Leonard  Bernstein,  John 
Corigliano,  Peter  Maxwell  Davies,  John 
Harbison,  Leon  Kirchner,  Peter  Lieberson, 
Donald  Martino,  Andrzej  Panufnik,  Roger 
Sessions,  Sir  Michael  Tippett,  and  Oily 
Wilson — on  the  occasion  of  the  orchestra's 
hundredth  birthday  has  reaffirmed  the  orches- 
tra's commitment  to  new  music.  Under  his 
direction,  the  orchestra  has  also  expanded  its 
recording  activities  to  include  releases  on  the 
Philips,  Telarc,  CBS,  Angel/EMI,  Hyperion, 
and  New  World  labels. 

From  its  earliest  days,  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  has  stood  for  imagination, 
enterprise,  and  the  highest  attainable  stan- 
dards. Today,  the  Boston  Symphony  Orches- 
tra, Inc.,  presents  more  than  250  concerts 
annually.  Attended  by  a  live  audience  of  nearly 
1.5  million,  the  orchestra's  performances  are 
heard  by  a  vast  national  and  international 
audience  through  the  media  of  radio,  tele- 
vision, and  recordings.  Its  annual  budget  has 
grown  from  Higginson's  projected  $115,000 
to  more  than  $20  million.  Its  preeminent  posi- 
tion in  the  world  of  music  is  due  not  only  to  the 
support  of  its  audiences  but  also  to  grants  from 
the  federal  and  state  governments,  and  to  the 
generosity  of  many  foundations,  businesses, 
and  individuals.  It  is  an  ensemble  that  has 
richly  fulfilled  Higginson's  vision  of  a  great 
and  permanent  orchestra  in  Boston. 


Charles  Munch 


William  Steinberg 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 

One  Hundred  and  Fourth  Season,  1984-85 

Friday,  4  January  at  2 
Saturday,  5  January  at  8 
Tuesday,  8  January  at  8 


KURT  MASUR  conducting 


RAKHMANINOV 


Rhapsody  on  a  Theme  of  Paganini,  Opus  43,  for  piano 
and  orchestra 

CECILE  OUSSET 


INTERMISSION 
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GRIEG 


Incidental  music  to  Peer  Gynt  (New  concert  version 
by  Friedhelm  Eberle  and  Kurt  Masur  based  on  the 
dramatic  poem  Peer  Gynt  by  Henrik  Ibsen) 

Act  I         Prelude 

Act  II        Peer  Gynt  with  Three  Saeter  Girls 
In  the  Hall  of  the  Mountain  King 
Peer  Gynt  Hunted  by  Trolls 
Scene  with  the  Btfyg 

Act  III      Ase's  Death 

Act  IV  Morning  Mood 
Arabian  Dance 
Anitra's  Dance 
Solveig's  Song 

Act  V  Peer  Gynt's  Homecoming 
Solveig's  Song  in  the  Hut 
Night  Scene 

Song  of  the  Churchgoers 
Solveig's  Lullaby 

FRIEDHELM  EBERLE  (Narrator;  Peer  Gynt) 
SHARI  SAUNDERS,  soprano  (Solveig) 
SANDRA  SHIPLEY  (Anitra) 

TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS, 
JOHN  OLIVER,  conductor 

Lisa  Schiff,  soprano  (First  Saeter  Girl) 
Gloria  Raymond,  mezzo-soprano 

(Second  Saeter  Girl) 
Mary  Westbrook-Geha,  mezzo-soprano 

(Third  Saeter  Girl) 


Friday's  concert  will  end  about  4,  Saturday's  and  Tuesday's  about  10. 

Philips,  Telarc.  CBS,  Deutsche  Grammophon,  Angel/EMI,  New  World,  Hyperion,  and  RCA  records 

Baldwin  piano 

Please  be  sure  the  electronic  signal  on  your  watch  or  pager  is  switched  off 
during  the  concert. 

The  program  books  for  the  Friday  series  are  given  in  loving  memory  of  Mrs.  Hugh  Bancroft 
by  her  daughters  Mrs.  A.  Werk  Cook  and  the  late  Mrs.  William  C.  Cox. 
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LOCATION 

The  Fairways  at  Chestnut  Hill  gives  you  downtown  Boston  from  the 
perfect  vantage  point:  within  sight  and  within  a  15-minute  drive.  You'll 
also  have  a  bricked  ten-ace  and  a  balcony  overlooking  a  golf  course, 
where  you  can  relax  and  look  back  on  the  day's  accomplishments. 

Sitting  pretty  is  just  one  of  the  advantages  of  owning  a  home  at 
The  Fairways.  We  invite  you  to  come  view  all  the  others. 

Two-bedroom  townhouses  with  study  from  $285,000.  Furnished  models  open  12-5 

seven  days  a  week,  or  by  appointment  From  Centre  Street  in  Newton  go  east 

on  Commonwealth  Avenue,  left  on  Hammond  Street  which  becomes  Woodchester 

Drive  which,  in  turn,  becomes  Algonquin  Road 

The  Fairways 

AT  CHESTNUT  HILL 


85  Algonquin  Road,  Newton  (617)965-8988 


Marketed  by: 


I  The  Condominium  Collaborative,  Inc. 
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Sergey  Rakhmaninov 

Rhapsody  on  a  Theme  of  Paganini,  Opus  43 
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Sergey  Vasilievich  Rakhmaninov  was 
born  in  Semyonovo,  Russia,  on  1  April 
1873  and  died  in  Beverly  Hills, 
California,  on  28  March  1943.  He  com- 
posed his  Rhapsody  on  a  Theme  of 
Paganini  in  July  and  August  1934  and 
gave  the  first  performance,  in 
Baltimore,  on  7  November  that  year 
with  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra  under 
the  direction  of  Leopold  Stokowski.  Hie 
composer  was  the  soloist  when  the 
Rhapsody  entered  the  repertory  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  on  24  and 
25  December  1937;  Serge  Koussevitzky 
conducted.  Other  pianists  essaying  the 
Rhapsody  here  have  included  Arthur 
Rubinstein  (with  Koussevitzky  con- 
ducting), Aldo  Ciccolini  (with  Arthur  Fiedler),  Rubinstein,  John  Browning,  Leonard 
Pennario,  and  Jorge  Bolet  (with  Erich  Leinsdorf),  Pennario  and  Bolet  with  Charles 
Wilson,  and  Theodore  Lettvin  (with  William  Steinberg)  .  The  most  recent  performance 
was  at  Tanglewood  last  summer  with  soloist  liana  Vered  and  conductor  Michael  Tilson 
Thomas.  In  addition  to  the  solo  piano,  the  score  calls  for  two  flutes  and  piccolo,  two 
oboes  and  English  horn,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three 
trombones  and  tuba,  timpani,  side  drum,  triangle,  cymbals  and  bass  drum,  harp,  and 
strings. 

Rakhmaninov's  Rhapsody  on  a  Theme  of  Paganini  is  one  of  those  rare  works  that 
impresses  even  the  snobbish  types  who  customarily  turn  up  their  noses  at  the  compositions 
of  this  Russian  emigre  who  wrote  such  unabashedly  romantic,  heart-on-sleeve  music. 
Generally  regarded  as  a  reactionary  in  a  world  dominated  by  the  new  ideas  of  Stravinsky's 
neo-classicism  on  the  one  hand  and  Schoenberg's  twelve-tone  technique  on  the  other, 
Rakhmaninov  has,  until  recent  years,  been  largely  written  off  by  the  musical  intelligentsia. 
Times  are  changing,  though,  and  his  star  is  rising  again.  At  least  we  can  now  begin  to 
assess  his  contribution  without  fighting  our  way  through  a  battlefield  of  entrenched  avant- 
gardists.  It  is  particularly  instructive  to  compare  the  sarcastic,  denigrating  article  on  the 
composer  in  the  fifth  edition  (1955)  of  Grove's  Dictionary  of  Music  and  Musicians  with  the 
much  more  informative  and  balanced  contribution  in  The  New  Grove  Dictionary  (1980). 
One  would  hardly  guess  that  the  two  articles  were  about  the  same  composer! 

To  be  sure,  the  biggest  successes,  the  pieces  requested  again  and  again,  the  works  he 
could  not  avoid — the  Second  and  Third  piano  concertos  in  particular,  and,  of  course,  the 
Prelude  in  C- sharp  minor,  which  he  had  to  play  at  every  recital  before  the  audience  would 
let  him  leave — were  far  in  the  past  by  1934.  His  most  recent  piano  concerto,  the  Fourth, 
had  grown  to  such  lengths  that  he  joked  it  would  have  to  be  performed  on  successive 
nights,  like  Wagner's  Ring,  and  when  it  was  premiered  in  Philadelphia  in  1927,  it  was  a 
dismal  failure.  In  the  end,  the  composer  withdrew  the  work  from  further  performance  (he 
finally  revised  it  considerably  in  1941,  but  it  has  never  become  well-known).  Another  score 
composed  at  the  same  time,  three  Russian  songs  for  chorus  and  orchestra,  had  come  off 
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well,  but  the  failure  of  a  work  for  his  own  instrument  apparently  hurt  badly.  Between  1926 
(when  he  finished  both  the  concerto  and  the  Russian  songs)  and  1931,  Rakhmaninov 
composed  nothing.  By  1931  he  overcame  his  sense  of  fiasco  sufficiently  to  compose  the 
Variations  on  a  Theme  of  Corelli,  his  last  work  for  solo  piano.  This  work,  too,  was  not 
immediately  successful.  The  composer  sent  a  copy  of  the  work,  along  with  this  wry 
commentary,  to  a  composer  friend  in  Russia,  Nikolay  Metner: 

I  have  played  them  here  [in  the  United  States]  15  times,  but  only  one  of  these  15 
performances  was  good  ....  I  have  not  played  them  in  full  once.  I  was  guided  by  the 
coughing  of  the  public.  When  the  coughing  increased,  I  would  leave  out  the  next 
variation.  When  there  was  no  coughing,  I  would  play  them  in  order.  In  one  concert 
(I  don't  remember  where — a  small  town)  the  coughing  was  such  that  I  played  only  10 
variations  (out  of  20).  My  record  was  18  variations  (in  New  York).  However,  I  hope 
that  you  will  play  them  all  and  that  you  will  not  "cough." 

The  variation  form  was  not  one  for  which  Rakhmaninov  had  hitherto  shown  any 
particular  predilection.  (His  only  previous  essay  in  the  genre  had  been  the  Variations  on  a 
Theme  of  Chopin  in  1902-03.)  But  it  was  clearly  churning  in  his  mind  now,  for  when  he 
arrived  at  his  Swiss  summer  residence  in  the  summer  of  1934,  he  began  to  compose  with 


• 


We  know  a 

good  investment 

when  we  hear 


one. 


Let's  all  support  the  BSO.  Tucker,  Anthony  &  R.L.  Day,  Inc. 

Serving  investors  in  33  offices  in  the  U.S.  Since  1892. 

One  Beacon  Street,  Boston  (617)  725-2000. 

Tucker  Anthony 
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extraordinary  energy  and  imagination  the  work  that  is  surely  his  finest  essay  in  the 
medium  of  piano  and  orchestra. 

It  was  bold  of  Rakhmaninov  to  choose  a  theme  so  thoroughly  treated  by  earlier 
composers.  Paganini  himself  had  started  the  tradition  by  varying  the  theme  of  his  twenty- 
fourth  caprice  for  solo  violin  eleven  times;  later  in  the  nineteenth  century  both  Liszt  and 
Brahms  took  their  turns  having  a  go  at  the  theme.  And  in  our  own  century,  following 
Rakhmaninov,  Witold  Lutoslawski  and  Boris  Blacher  have  continued  the  investigation  of 
Paganini's  theme.  And  yet,  despite  the  long  history  of  composers'  delving  into  this 
thematic  material,  Rakhmaninov  comes  up  with  fresh  treatments  presented  in  a  score  that 
is  dashing,  brilliant,  romantic,  and  witty  by  turns.  The  great  choreographer  Fokine 
prepared  a  ballet  to  this  music  in  1939  to  a  scenario  provided  by  Rakhmaninov  himself, 
based  on  the  Paganini  legend,  the  demonic  super- virtuoso  whose  powers  were  granted  him 
through  a  pact  with  the  devil.  It  is  even  conceivable  that  Rakhmaninov  had  this  story  in 
mind  while  composing  (he  often  said  that  a  program  provided  a  stimulus  when  he  was 
working,  though  he  rarely  revealed  its  nature  or  details). 

At  the  outset  strings  and  woodwinds  toss  fragments  of  the  theme  back  and  forth  as  the 
piano  asserts  itself  with  stern  octaves  on  the  tonic,  A.  The  first  variation  actually  precedes 
the  formal  statement  of  the  full  theme;  it  is  a  kind  of  bare-bones,  stripped-down  version, 
tense,  bony,  hushed,  but  with  a  sardonic  touch  of  wit.  The  theme  itself  is  first  given — 
appropriately — to  the  violins,  immediately  evoking  echoes  of  Paganini's  original. 
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An  1819  charcoal  portrait  ofNicolb  Paganini  by- 
Jean  Ingres 
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The  title  "Rhapsody"  might  lead  us  to  expect  extraordinary  freedoms  in  the  treatment 
of  the  Paganini  material,  but  ironically  Rakhmaninov  here  gives  us  the  most  classically 
shaped  of  all  his  compositions.  Each  variation  is  complete  in  itself,  each  has  a  marked, 
evident  connection  to  the  Paganini  theme.  As  a  whole,  the  treatment  becomes  freer  as  the 
work  progresses,  but  that  is  entirely  consonant  with  classical  practice.  The  first  six 
variations  maintain  strict  tempo,  stay  in  the  same  key  (A  minor)  as  Paganini's  caprice,  and 
even  hint  at  Paganini's  own  variations.  The  first  major  change  in  character  comes  with  the 
seventh  variation,  in  which  Rakhmaninov  introduces  one  of  his  favorite  musical  ideas  as  a 
second  thematic  idea.  This  is  the  old  plainchant  sequence  Dies  irae  from  the  Mass  for  the 
Dead,  a  tune  widely  used  by  romantic  composers  since  Berlioz,  but  by  no  one  so  often  as 
Rakhmaninov.  We  hear  it  first  in  sustained  chords  in  the  piano  against  thematic  segments 
in  bassoon  and  cellos.  It  will  play  a  substantial  role  in  the  score,  perhaps  designed  to 
suggest  Paganini's  supposed  bargain  with  the  devil  (just  as  it  was  used  to  suggest  diabolical 
activities  in  the  "Dream  of  a  Witches'  Sabbath"  in  Berlioz's  Symphonie  fantastique). 
Rakhmaninov  plans  its  several  reappearances  in  his  Rhapsody  with  a  keen  sense  of  telling 
effect. 

By  the  ninth  variation,  Rakhmaninov  is  no  longer  so  much  playing  with  the  thematic 
outline  or  its  harmonic  pattern  as  he  is  exploiting  the  colors  and  the  rhythms  of  its  diabolic 
character  with  special  coloristic  effects  in  the  orchestration.  A  grotesque  march  presents 
the  Dies  irae  like  a  slow  tolling  of  funeral  bells. 

Up  to  this  point,  the  music  has  stayed  firmly  in  Paganini's  home  key  of  A  minor;  now 
the  eleventh  variation,  which  functions  as  a  kind  of  reflective  solo  cadenza  with  a 
mysterious  accompaniment,  leads  off  to  a  new  key  and  the  beginning  of  a  middle  section 
in  which  the  tonality  is  freer.  This  includes  variations  in  a  graceful  minuet  tempo,  a  fiery 


Jaeger  salutes 

the  Boston 

Symphony 

Orchestra. 


Jaeger  International  Shop  -  Copley  Place,  Boston,  MA.  (617)  437-1163 

Jaeger  International  Shop  -  The  Mall  at  Chestnut  Hill,  Newton,  MA.  (617)  527-1785 
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Allegro  with  thunderous  piano  chords,  a  lively  F  major  variation  in  which  the  woodwinds 
and  violins  play  triplet  fanfares  "like  a  trumpet,"  and  a  scherzando  for  the  piano  solo  in 
which  the  orchestra  is  silent  until  the  very  end.  A  change  to  B-flat  minor  brings  in  a 
movement  of  great  delicacy,  with  solo  figures  derived  from  Paganini  in  the  oboes  and  later 
the  clarinets,  answered  by  violin  or  horn.  Muted  violins  tremble  softly  as  the  variation 
comes  to  its  end  and  continues  in  the  same  minor  key  with  mysterious  tremolos  and 
wandering  divagations  of  the  pianist,  with  only  a  three-note  motive  to  recall  Paganini. 

The  modulations  end  up  in  the  lush,  romantic  key  of  D-flat  major  for  the  most  famous 
variation  in  the  set,  the  eighteenth.  This  sounds,  at  first  hearing,  as  if  Rakhmaninov  had 
thrown  Paganini  to  the  winds  and  gone  off  to  seek  the  kind  of  rich  Russian  melody  that 
had  made  his  Second  and  Third  piano  concertos  so  popular.  And  yet  this  theme,  in 
Rakhmaninov's  most  popular  style,  is  derived  from  Paganini  by  the  simple  device  of 
turning  its  notes  upside-down  and  playing  them  more  slowly  and  lyrically.  The  result  is  an 
outpouring  of  lyric  melody  that  soars  climactically  and  then  dies  gently  away. 

The  remaining  five  variations  return  to  the  home  key  to  provide  a  finale  of  great 
brilliance  a  la  Paganini,  then  turning  to  intimations  of  the  satanic,  with  a  dark  march 
erupting  in  a  piano  cadenza  and  a  variation  (No.  23)  in  which  the  soloist  begins  in  the 
unlikely  key  of  A-flat;  the  orchestra  promptly  takes  matters  into  its  own  hands  by  jerking 
the  soloist  up  to  A  and  continuing  into  the  last  variation,  with  a  kaleidoscopic  outburst  of 
fireworks  and  a  final  reference  in  the  brass  to  the  Dies  irae.  Then,  just  as  Rakhmaninov 
seems  to  be  building  up  to  his  mightiest  peroration,  the  score  ends  with  the  wittiest  touch 
of  all — one  last  quiet  reference  to  Paganini. 

— Steven  Ledbetter 


A  new  tradition  in  Cambridge 
salutes  the  fine  tradition  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 


♦ 


THE  RESIDENCES  AT  CHARLES  SQUARE 
Harvard  Square,  Cambridge 


86  riverview  condominium  residences 
Scheduled  for  occupancy  late  1984 
617-491-6790 
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Investments  are  like  trees.  Tb  stay  healthy, 
they  must  withstand  the  winds  of  change. 


Having  a  financial  strategy  that  is  not  firmly 
rooted  can  be  rather  unnerving.  Because  if 
the  economic  climate  changes  for  the  worse, 
the  whole  thing  can  get  blown  away. 

That's  why  we  recommend  the  services  of 
our  Financial  Consulting  Group. 

They  can  advise  you  on  all  aspects  of  retire- 
ment income,  tax  shelters,  investment  goal 
setting,  employee  stock  options,  partnerships 
and  closely  held  corporations,  portfolio  diag- 
nostics, and  estate  planning. 

And  they  have  expertise  in  giving  you  tax 
shelter  assistance  that  isn't  linked  to  a  com- 
missioned sale,  and  helping  you  plan  a  sound 
strategy  for  your  future. 

So,  call  our  Financial  Consulting  Group  at 
1-800-SHAWMUT. 

You'll  feel  better  about  your  future  when 
you  work  with  bankers  who  can  see  the  trees 
for  the  forest. 


Shawmut 

Financial  Management 
Division 


Look  to  us  for  direction. 
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Edvard  Grieg 

Incidental  music  to  Henrik  Ibsen's  Peer  Gynt 


Edvard  Hagerup  Grieg  was  born  in 
Bergen,  Norway,  on  15  June  1843  and 
died  there  on  4  September  1907.  He 
composed  the  incidental  music  to 
Ibsen's  poetic  drama  Peer  Gynt  at  the 
invitation  of  the  author  in  1874,  com- 
pleting the  first  version  of  the  score  in 

1875.  The  play  was  produced  with 
Grieg's  music  at  the  Norwegian  Theater 
in  Christiania  (Oslo)  on  24  February 

1876.  Dissatisfied  with  the  orches- 
tration of  this  version  (in  which  he  was 
limited  to  the  musical  forces  available 
in  Christiania),  Grieg  revised  the  scor- 
ing considerably  for  later  productions, 
most  notably  for  one  in  Copenhagen  in 
1886.  It  was  this  later  version  (still 

further  retouched)  that  formed  the  basis  for  the  published  score  of  the  Peer  Gynt  music 
that  is  used  at  these  performances  (though  publication  did  not,  in  fact,  take  place 
until  a  year  after  the  composer's  death)  .  Grieg  himself  prepared  the  two  well-known 
orchestral  suites  from  Peer  Gynt,  and  parts  or  all  of  these  have  been  performed  by  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  since  Arthur  Nikisch  introduced  Suite  No.  1  on  24  and 
25  January  1890  (and  conducted  it  a  total  of  some  twenty-two  times  in  the  ensuing 
five  months  on  a  tour  of  nineteen  cities  from  New  Bedford  in  the  east  to  Minneapolis  in 
the  west)  .  In  March  1890,  Nikisch  introduced  the  score  on  the  first  of  many  Young 
People's  Concerts.  The  first  suite  has  also  been  performed  here  by  Franz  Kneisel,  Emil 
Paur,  Wilhelm  Gericke,  Pierre  Monteux,  Serge  Koussevitzky,  and  Richard  Bur  gin. 
Max  Fiedler  introduced  music  from  Suite  No.  2  along  with  the  more  familiar  Suite 
No.  1  on  15  and  16  October  1909.  The  most  recent  performance  of  any  part  of  the  Peer 
Gynt  music  on  a  regular  symphony  concert  took  place  under  Koussevitzky' s  direction 
in  1943.  The  present  performances  are  the  first  by  the  Boston  Symphony  to  include 
any  music  other  than  that  contained  in  the  suites,  as  well  as  the  first  to  use  the  vocal 
parts  that  are  required  for  many  passages  of  the  score.  Grieg's  music  calls  for  vocal 
soloists,  mixed  chorus,  and  an  orchestra  consisting  of  two  flutes  (each  doubling 
piccolo)  and  piccolo,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets, 
three  trombones  and  tuba,  timpani,  triangle,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  xylophone,  chime, 
tam-tam,  side  drum,  tambourine,  harp,  organ,  and  strings. 

Ibsen  is  known  to  theatergoers  today  almost  entirely  for  the  plays  written  in  the  last 
half  of  his  fifty-year  career  as  a  dramatist,  the  twelve  great  modern  prose  dramas  that 
began  with  The  Pillars  of  Society  in  1875.  But  the  preceding  quarter-century  had  seen 
the  creation  of  a  number  of  plays  now  mostly  forgotten,  generally  romantic  comedies  and 
satires  in  verse  (with  a  sprinkling  of  historical  tragedies  in  prose).  Indeed,  Ibsen  was 
regarded  as  a  great  master  of  Norwegian  verse,  an  aspect  of  his  work  entirely  unknown 
outside  of  his  native  land.  Of  this  large  body  of  early  work,  only  two  plays  are  read  much 
by  anyone  except  specialists,  both  of  them  in  verse — Brand  and  Peer  Gynt.  Ibsen 
actually  intended  both  of  these  works  to  be  plays  for  reading,  not  for  acting. 
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Ibsen  had  left  Norway  and  settled  in  Rome  in  1864,  generally  upset  with  what  he 
considered  the  philistinism  and  artistic  narrow-mindedness  of  his  countrymen.  In  fact  he 
lived  in  Italy  and  Germany,  partly  as  a  protest  against  artistic  conditions  at  home,  until 
1891,  when  he  finally  settled  in  Christiania  (now  known  as  Oslo),  remaining  there  until  his 
death  at  age  seventy-eight  in  1906.  In  Italy  he  wrote  Brand,  which  had  an  enormous 
success  when  published  in  1866,  but  it  was  not  put  on  the  stage  for  nineteen  years.  Soon 
after  settling  in  Italy,  Ibsen  made  the  acquaintance  of  a  young  Norwegian  composer, 
Edvard  Grieg,  who  was  making  his  first  trip  to  pass  the  winter  of  1865-66  in  a  sunnier 
clime.  The  year  proved  to  be  crucial  to  the  development  of  Grieg's  music,  for  during  that 
winter  his  friend  and  fellow  composer  Rikard  Nordraak  died  of  pulmonary  consumption  at 
age  twenty-four,  and  Grieg  vowed  to  pursue  the  musical  goals  his  friend  had  espoused — in 
particular  the  creation  of  a  nationalist  Norwegian  music.  Grieg  wrote  to  Nordraak's 
father,  vowing  to  remember  his  promise  that  "his  cause  should  be  my  cause,  his  goal 
mine."  He  declared  his  intention  of  bringing  Nordraak's  music  to  performance  and  "of 
building  further  on  that  splendid  foundation." 

Ibsen  evidently  was  pleased  with  the  character  of  the  young  Norwegian  composer  that 
he  met  at  the  Scandinavian  Club  in  Rome;  on  30  March  1866  he  wrote  some  sardonic 
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lines  in  the  composer's  album  suggesting  that  he  saw  in  the  young  Grieg  one  who  might, 
like  Orpheus  in  the  myth,  sway  the  passions  of  beasts  and  move  the  stones — though  by 
"beasts"  and  "stones"  Ibsen  was  referring  to  his  countrymen  at  home! 


Orpheus  slog  med  Tonir  rene 
Sjol  i  Vilddyr,  lid  af  Stene. 

Stene  har  vort  Norden  nok  af; — 
Vilddyr  har  det  og  en  Flok  af. 

Spil,  saa  Stenen  spruder  Grister; 
Spil  saa  Dyrehammen  brister! 


Orpheus  with  his  wondrous  tones 

Roused  souls  in  beasts,  struck  fire  from  stones. 

Of  stones  has  Norway  not  a  few; 
And  beasts  she  has  in  plenty  too. 

Play  then,  that  sparks  from  rocks  may  leap! 
Play  then,  and  pierce  the  brutes'  hides  deep! 

(English  version  by  John  Horton) 


At  this  point  Ibsen  had  just  published  Brand;  in  less  than  a  year  he  would  be  writing  Peer 
Gynt.  Surely  neither  he  nor  Grieg  had  any  notion  at  that  time  of  how  closely  the  new  work 
was  to  unite  their  names. 

Peer  Gynt  was  intended,  like  Brand,  for  reading  and  not  for  acting.  This  plan  gave  the 
poet  unusual  freedom  in  the  creation  of  his  poetic  drama,  since  he  did  not  have  to  consider 
at  any  time  the  practical  requirements  of  the  stage  (which  allowed  him,  for  example,  to 
call  for  forty  scenes,  and  to  use  an  invisible  character,  the  Btfyg);  even  more,  he  could 
blend  fantasy  with  reality  and  conceal  the  dividing  point  between  the  two.  Ibsen  had  cast 
about  for  some  time,  after  the  publication  of  Brand,  to  find  a  new  subject  for  his  next 
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The  verses  Ibsen  wrote  in  Grieg's  album  in  March  1866 
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play.  After  a  few  false  starts,  he  reported  from  Rome  to  his  publisher  Frederik  Hegel  on 
5  January  1867: 

At  last  I  am  able  to  tell  you  that  my  new  work  is  well  under  way  and  will,  if  nothing 
untoward  happens,  be  ready  early  in  the  summer.  It  will  be  a  long  dramatic  poem, 
having  as  its  principal  character  a  part-legendary,  part-fictional  character  from 
Norwegian  folklore  during  recent  times.  It  will  bear  no  resemblance  to  Brand,  and 
will  contain  no  direct  polemics  nor  anything  of  the  kind.  I  have  long  been  pondering 
the  material  for  this;  now  the  whole  plan  is  worked  out  and  on  paper,  and  I  have 
begun  the  first  act.  It  grows  as  I  work  on  it,  and  I  am  confident  that  you  will  be 
satisfied  with  the  result. 

Ibsen  wrote  the  first  two  acts  in  Rome,  then  in  May  1867  he  moved  to  the  island  of  Ischia; 
there  he  wrote  the  third  act  during  a  very  hot  summer.  After  an  earthquake  on  Ischia  in 
August,  he  moved  on  to  Sorrento,  where  he  completed  the  last  two  acts,  finishing  his 
manuscript  on  14  October.  During  the  middle  of  this  process  of  creation,  Ibsen  had  sent 
Hegel  some  additional  information  about  his  protagonist: 

In  case  it  should  interest  you,  Peer  Gynt  was  a  real  person  who  lived  in  Gudbrandsdal, 
probably  around  the  end  of  the  last  century  or  the  beginning  of  this.  His  name  is  still 
famous  among  the  people  up  there,  but  not  much  more  is  known  about  his  life  than 
what  is  to  be  found  in  Asbjtfrnsen's  Norwegian  Fairy  Tales  (in  the  section  entitled 
"Stories  from  the  Mountains").  So  I  haven't  had  much  on  which  to  base  my  poem, 
but  that  has  meant  that  I  have  had  all  the  more  freedom  with  which  to  work  on  it. 

When  Peer  Gynt  was  published,  it  had  a  mixed  reception  throughout  Scandinavia. 
Ibsen  received  warm  congratulations  from  Bjtfmstjerne  Bj0rnson,  the  influential  nation- 
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Another  Virtuoso  Selection  From  Karten's  Jewelers 

Fine  works  from  Karten's  repertoire  of  jewelry  for  men  and  women 
are  now  available  at  all  ten  of  our  stores:  Copley  Place  (  2nd  level);  malls 
in  Burlington,  Braintree,  Natick,  North  Dartmouth,  Swansea,  Nashua; 
the  Mall  of  New  Hampshire,  Fox  Run  Mall  and  Downtown  New  Bedford. 
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alist  poet  and  playwright,  who  told  him,  "1  love  your  spleen,  I  love  the  courage  with  which 
it  has  armed  you.  I  love  your  strength,  I  love  your  recklessness — oh,  it  turned  all  my 
thoughts  to  laughter,  like  the  smell  of  the  sea  after  the  closed  air  of  a  sickroom."  Others 
were  not  so  sure.  Many  reviews  assailed  the  play  for  "lacking  idealism."  Hans  Andersen, 
the  writer  of  children's  stories,  found  Ibsen  repellent,  Grieg  wrote  to  Bjtfrnson,  and 
regarded  the  new  play  as  "the  worst  that  he  has  read." 

Ibsen's  first  reaction  to  negative  reviews  was  rage,  but  later  he  could  take  a  more 
sanguine  view.  In  February  1868  he  wrote  to  Hegel: 

In  Norway  I  gather  the  book  has  caused  a  great  rumpus;  which  bothers  me  not  in  the 
least;  but  both  there  and  in  Denmark,  people  have  discovered  much  more  satire  than 
I  intended.  Why  can't  people  read  the  thing  as  a  poem?  That  was  what  I  wrote  it  as. 
The  satirical  sections  are  pretty  isolated.  But  if,  as  seems  to  be  the  case,  the  Modern 
Norwegian  recognizes  himself  in  Peer  Gynt,  that  is  those  good  gentlemen's  own 
funeral. 

Ibsen  did  not  think  about  theatrical  possibilities  for  his  poetic  drama  until  some  years 
after  its  publication.  The  impetus  was  a  new  director  at  the  Christiania  Theater,  a  Swede 
named  Ludvig  Josephson,  who,  in  1873,  produced  imaginative  and  successful  versions  of 
Ibsen's  earlier  plays  The  Pretenders  and  Love's  Comedy.  Thinking  that  music  might 
enhance  the  production  of  a  play  that  relies  so  much  on  fantasy,  Ibsen  first  wrote  to  his  old 
acquaintance  Grieg,  inquiring  whether  he  might  be  interested  in  the  work.  His  long  letter, 
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dated  24  January  1874,  specified  several  points  for  music,  assured  Grieg  that  much  of  the 
dialogue  would  be  cut  to  make  room  for  it,  and  suggested  that,  in  place  of  the  original  Act 
IV,  Grieg  should  compose  a  symphonic  tone  poem  "to  depict  Peer  Gynt's  wanderings  in 
the  wide  world;  American,  English,  and  French  melodies  might  be  heard  in  the  course  of 
it,  as  motives  succeeding  one  another  and  disappearing  again."  Ibsen  asked  Grieg  to  tell 
him  whether  he  would  be  willing  to  undertake  this  work  so  that  the  poet  could  approach 
the  director  of  the  theater.  Grieg's  response  is  lost,  but  it  must  have  come  at  once,  since 
Ibsen  wrote  to  Josephson  on  6  February  to  explain  the  project  and  propose  that  the 
production  take  place  in  the  following  season. 

Although  Grieg  agreed  readily  to  compose  a  score,  he  evidently  did  so  with  mixed 
emotions.  Certainly  he  admired  Ibsen's  poetry,  "the  way  from  start  to  finish  it  splutters 
with  wit  and  venom."  But  he  was  far  from  sharing  Ibsen's  general  pessimistic  view  of  life; 
though  he  felt  Peer  Gynt  was  the  best  thing  Ibsen  had  written,  he  had  to  conclude,  "It  will 
never  win  my  sympathy."  He  even  referred  to  the  play  as  "this  most  unmusical  of 
subjects."  But  he  needed  the  money,  and  the  opportunity  was  a  good  one,  so  he  went 
ahead.  Certain  parts  were  easy  enough:  Grieg  the  songwriter  had  no  trouble  with  Solveig's 
song. 

And  I've  made  something  of  the  Old  Man's  palace  in  the  mountains,  which  I  literally 
can't  bear  to  listen  to,  it  stinks  so  of  cow-dung  and  Norwegian  insularity  and  self- 
sufficiency!  But  I  think  people  will  sense  the  irony  behind  it;  especially  where  Peer 
says:  "Both  the  dance  and  the  music  were  really  splendid.  May  the  cat  claw  me  if  I 
lie!" 

Despite  Grieg's  reservations,  his  score  is  so  rich  with  wonderfully  engaging  melodic 
invention  that  it  has  long  since  become  one  of  his  best-known  works — or,  anyway,  the 
selections  that  he  arranged  into  an  orchestral  suite  have  done  so.  Grieg  believed  (quite 
properly)  that  many  parts  of  the  music  were  so  closely  allied  with  the  drama  that  they 
should  not  be  heard  except  in  conjunction  with  the  story  that  they  illustrate.  His  two  suites 
were  an  attempt  to  make  available  a  large  part  of  the  music  that  he  felt  could  stand  alone, 
whether  one  knew  the  story  or  not.  In  preparing  the  suites,  Grieg  paid  no  attention  to  the 
order  in  which  the  selections  originally  occurred;  he  simply  organized  the  movements  into 
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a  musically  satisfying  arrangement.  This  fact,  coupled  with  our  general  unfamiliarity  with 
the  rest  of  the  score,  has  made  us  overlook  Grieg  as  a  dramatic  composer.  Yet  he  enjoyed 
the  stage,  planned  to  compose  an  opera  on  several  occasions  (including  one  for  which 
Ibsen  was  going  to  write  the  libretto),  and  actually  wrote  several  scenes  for  an  opera  that 
was  never  finished  (the  parts  he  completed  have  recently  been  recorded;  they  make 
fascinating  listening). 

Grieg's  score  is  firmly  Norwegian  in  character.  He  loses  no  opportunity  for  nationalistic 
display.  At  the  same  time  he  makes  use  of  every  opportunity  to  present  local  color  in  the 
exotic  scenes  of  the  play.  The  one  point  where  the  music  might  actually  interfere  with  an 
understanding  of  Ibsen's  message  is  the  ending,  where  Grieg's  score  encourages  the  view 
that  the  play  is  nothing  more  than  a  fantastic  tale  of  a  man  who  travels  all  over  the  world 
having  adventures  and  finally  as  an  old  man  returns  home  to  his  true  love  (who,  naturally, 
has  been  waiting  for  him  all  along).  The  play  has  far  deeper  resonances  than  that,  and  it 
should  be  disturbing,  uncomfortable,  and  confusing.  Well  may  we  wonder  how  to 
understand  the  final  act.  As  Ibsen's  biographer  Michael  Meyer  points  out: 

Ibsen  was  not  Freud's  darling  playwright,  and  Joyce's,  for  nothing;  he  understood,  as 
few  of  his  predecessors  did,  the  power  of  the  unconscious,  the  truth  behind  dreams 
and  nightmares,  the  higher  reality  of  what  most  of  his  contemporaries  dismissed  as 
unreality;  and  Peer  Gynt  may  be  regarded  as  the  first  prolonged  exploration,  whether 
deliberate  or  unconscious,  of  this  field,  to  which,  nearly  twenty  years  later,  he  was  to 
return  with  such  effect  .  .  . 

In  this  view,  the  trolls  represent  the  evil  forces  of  nature,  those  that  attempt  to  overcome 
Man's  higher  self  by  pandering  to  his  evil  instincts.  The  Btfyg,  the  woman  in  green,  and 
some  of  the  other  characters  are  representatives  of  this  animal  self  which  Peer  would  like 
to  overcome.  His  fantasy  of  becoming  Emperor  is  truly  a  wish  to  master  himself — his 
psyche  is  the  empire  that  he  has  failed  to  control. 
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Both  Ibsen  and  Grieg  were  certain  that  Peer  Gynt  was  so  utterly  Norwegian  in 
character  that  it  would  never  be  understood  outside  of  Scandinavia.  Yet  it  has  become 
among  the  most  famous  of  Ibsen's  works — not  always  through  performance,  however!  In 
fact,  it  is  most  likely  through  the  popularity  of  Grieg's  suites  to  Peer  Gynt  that  most 
people  gain  whatever  incomplete  understanding  of  the  play  that  they  possess.  That  music 
has  been  so  popular  for  so  long  that  it  has  not  even  been  performed  on  a  regular  Boston 
Symphony  concert  for  forty  years,  having  long  since  been  delegated  to  the  Pops.  But 
Grieg's  music  is  more  than  a  series  of  charming  and  accessible  tunes.  Taken  as  a  whole 
and  heard  in  the  proper  sequence,  there  is  both  nationalistic  fervor  and  a  considerable 
degree  of  dramatic  force  in  the  score.  This  new  version,  prepared  by  Kurt  Masur  and 
Friedhelm  Eberle,  presents  a  much  richer  selection  of  musical  numbers  from  the  score 
(omitting,  in  general,  those  elements  that  function  more  or  less  as  background  music,  as  in 
the  first  act's  wedding  scene).  This  music  will  prove  a  surprise  to  those  who  are  not 
familiar  with  the  full  score,  for  the  frequently  demonic  tone  of  Grieg's  music  (especially  in 
the  realm  of  the  trolls),  and  for  his  ability  to  characterize  the  two  women  who  play  such  a 
vital  role  in  Peer's  life,  Solveig,  who  loves  earnestly  and  deeply,  on  the  one  hand  and  the 
seductive  Anitra  on  the  other.  Full  productions  of  the  play  are  few  and  far  between — it 
calls  for  a  large  cast  and  an  imaginative  designer.  And  modern  productions  are  not  likely 
to  use  Grieg's  music,  if  only  because  the  modern  Freudian  understanding  of  the  drama  is 
rather  at  odds  with  the  treatment  that  Grieg  provides — not  to  mention  the  fact  that  it  will 
add  a  full  orchestra,  chorus,  and  some  solo  singers  to  the  other  costs  of  the  production.  So 
a  concert  version  with  actors,  like  this  one,  is  probably  the  only  way  most  of  us  will  ever  be 
able  to  experience  the  range  of  Grieg's  score  in  performance. 
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Poster  by  Edvard  Munch  for  an  1896  production  in  Paris  of  "Peer  Gynt" 
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There  is  no  really  "standard"  score  for  Peer  Gynt;  Grieg  himself  used  different  pieces 
in  various  performances,  though  his  choices  were  rarely  his  own  to  make.  They  depended, 
rather,  on  whatever  cuts  in  the  text  the  producer  felt  called  upon  to  make.  Sometimes  he 
inserted  music  not  originally  composed  for  the  play — such  as  some  of  his  Norwegian 
dances — for  musical  enrichment,  especially  if  the  production  were  to  make  something 
spectacular  of,  say,  the  Norwegian  wedding  in  the  first  act.  The  score  finally  published 
after  Grieg's  death  contains  twenty-four  numbers;  the  version  to  be  performed  at  these 
concerts  includes  fifteen  of  them.  The  omissions  consist,  for  the  most  part,  of  the 
essentially  non-dramatic  music  connected  with  the  dancing  at  the  wedding  scene  in  Act  I 
and  some  very  short  items  of  connecting  music  that  have  little  effect  apart  from  a 
complete  and  fully-staged  performance  of  the  play.  The  following  plot  summary  indicates 
which  musical  numbers  are  included  and  reproduces  portions  of  the  text  that  are  to  be 
sung  in  the  present  performance.  The  English  translation  has  been  prepared  by  Kurt 
Masur  with  the  assistance  of  James  Ross. 

The  Prelude  to  Act  I,  a  colorful  mosaic  rather  than  a  closely  reasoned  musical 
argument,  sets  the  scene  admirably  as  it  introduces  themes  related  to  the  major 
characters  in  the  play.  The  opening  section  represents  the  impetuosity  of  Peer  Gynt 
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himself,  as  well  as  his  reckless  optimism.  The  rhythms  and  harmonies  are  characteristic  of 
Norwegian  dance,  thus  hinting  at  the  setting  for  the  play  as  a  whole.  A  sudden  change  of 
mood  brings  in  the  melody  of  Solveig's  song.  At  its  conclusion,  a  solo  viola,  imitating  the 
Norwegian  hardanger  fiddle,  plays  a  fragment  of  a  hailing,  a  folk  dance,  characteris- 
tically accompanied  by  a  stringed  instrument  in  which  certain  dissonant  tones  are  sounded 
simultaneously  with  the  melody  to  give  a  special  "bite"  to  the  offbeats  in  the  rhythm;  it 
customarily  closes  with  a  drooping  cadence.  A  few  measures  of  Solveig's  song  intervene, 
and  the  viola  continues  with  the  companion  piece  to  the  hailing,  a  springdans  in  triple 
meter.  A  brief  development  of  Solveig's  music  is  followed  by  much  more  extensive 
treatment  of  Peer's  theme,  to  lead  directly  into  the  opening  scene  in  which  Peer  is  having 
an  argument  with  his  mother  Ase  over  the  endless  string  of  tall  tales  he  tells  her.  Peer 
ultimately  ends  the  argument  by  carrying  his  mother  to  the  roof  of  the  mill  and  leaving 
her  stranded  there. 

The  remaining  music  of  the  first  act  is  omitted  here;  much  of  it  was  added  after  the  first 
performance  of  Peer  Gynt,  some  of  it  as  orchestrations  by  others  of  Grieg  piano  pieces. 
The  bride  in  the  wedding  that  is  about  to  take  place  is  Ingrid,  a  former  sweetheart  of 
Peer's.  During  the  dancing,  Peer  is  unable  to  find  a  girl  willing  to  be  his  partner,  given  his 
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untidy  clothes  and  his  reputation  for  wildness.  He  does,  however,  meet  Solveig,  a  fair  and 
innocent  maiden,  for  the  first  time,  and  is  unaccountably  moved  by  her.  The  other  men 
ply  him  with  drink  and  tease  him  for  his  tall  tales,  hoping  to  foment  a  good  fight  between 
Peer  and  a  rival.  The  bride,  meanwhile,  has  locked  herself  into  the  millhouse  and  will  not 
let  her  new  husband  approach  her;  he  asks  Peer  for  help,  and  before  anyone  can  realize 
what  has  happened,  Peer  carries  Ingrid  off  into  the  high  mountains. 

Act  II  opens  with  an  orchestral  prologue  depicting  "The  Abduction  of  the  Bride  and 
Ingrid's  Lament"  (it  is  omitted  in  the  present  performances).  It  appears  that  Peer's 
abduction  of  Ingrid  was  little  more  to  him  than  a  jape,  something  to  do  for  a  night's  fun. 
The  act  opens  the  following  morning  as  Ingrid,  still  half-dressed  in  her  bridal  clothes,  is 
attempting  to  prevent  Peer  from  deserting  her,  without  success.  Later  Peer  encounters 
three  mysterious  "saeter  girls,"  attractive  dwellers  in  lone  mountain  huts,  who  are  calling 
to  the  trolls  to  come  and  be  their  lovers.  Grieg's  song  and  melodrama  Peer  Gynt  with 
Three  Saeter  Girls  is  chilly  with  bare  open  fifths,  suggesting  the  mountain  heights  and 
the  mysterious  nature  of  these  girls,  as  opposed  to  Peer's  passionate  human  utterance. 
Throughout  the  scene  the  "real"  character  is  differentiated  from  the  "mythical"  ones  in 
that  Peer  speaks  his  lines,  while  the  saeter  girls  sing  theirs. 


SAETER  GIRLS: 

Trond  of  Valfyeld! 

Bard  and  Kare! 

Trollpack,  won't  you  come  here  to  sleep  in  our  arms? 

PEER: 

Who  are  you  calling  to? 

SAETER  GIRLS: 

To  the  trolls!  To  the  trolls! 

Trond!  Be  tender! 

Bard!  Be  rough! 

The  beds  in  the  hut  are  all  standing  empty! 

Rough  is  tender, 

and  tender  is  rough! 

Missing  your  boy  means  loving  a  troll! 

PEER: 

Where  are  your  lads,  then? 

SAETER  GIRLS: 

Ha,  ha,  ha,  ha,  ha,  ha,  ha,  ha! 
They're  much  too  busy! 

FIRST  GIRL: 

My  boy  was  so  handsome  and  caring  a  fellow — 
Now  he's  gone  and  married  a  middle-aged  widow! 

SECOND  GIRL: 

Mine  went  to  the  North  and  met  up  with  a  gypsy — 
Now  they'll  be  trampling  the  roads  like  tipsy! 

THIRD  GIRL: 

Mine,  he  killed  our  little  bastard! 

Now  they've  got  his  head  on  a  stake  well-plastered! 
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ALL  THREE: 

Trond  of  Valfyeld! 

Bard  and  Kare! 

Trollpack,  won't  you  come  here  to  sleep  in  our  arms? 

PEER: 

I'm  a  three-headed  troll, 
just  the  one  for  three  girls! 

SAETER  GIRLS: 

Are  you  man  enough? 

PEER: 

Just  try  me  and  see! 

SAETER  GIRLS: 

To  the  hut!  To  the  hut! 
We  have  drink! 

PEER: 

Let  it  flow! 

SAETER  GIRLS: 

This  is  Saturday  night — not  a  bed  will  be  empty! 
Like  red-hotted  iron  he  glows  and  sputters! 
Like  glittering  trout  in  blackest  water! 
(making  long  noses  to  the  mountain  tops) 
Trond  of  Valfyeld! 
Bard  and  Kare! 
Trollpack,  did  you  ever  sleep  in  our  arms? 

PEER  (dancing  with  them)  : 

Dismal  bodings  and  wanton  thoughts — 
Laughing  eyes  and  a  sob  in  the  throat! 


Grieg's  villa,  Troldhaugen,  above  the  fjord  not  far  from  Bergen 
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In  the  next  scene,  a  dazed  and  bleary  Peer  laments  the  emptiness  of  his  existence,  the 
lies  he  has  told  other  people,  and  the  lie  he  has  himself  been  living.  He  fantasizes  washing 
himself  clean  and  soaring  with  the  eagles,  but  his  fantasy  carries  him  away  only  until  he 
takes  a  running  jump  and  strikes  his  nose  against  a  rock.  The  scene  ends. 

Soon  Peer  encounters  another  girl  who  takes  his  interest.  He  is  pursuing  the  Greenclad 
One  with  all  sorts  of  amorous  antics,  and  apparently  topping  her  tall  tales  with  his  own. 
When  she  tells  him  that  her  father  is  King  of  the  Ronde  Mountains,  he  replies  that  his 
mother  is  Queen  Ase,  and  that  he  is  therefore  a  prince.  Finally  she  falls  into  his  arms  and 
calls  her  bridal  steed,  a  huge  pig  with  a  rope  around  its  neck  as  a  bridle  and  an  old  sack  as 
a  saddle.  Peer  and  the  Greenclad  One  mount  this  odd  steed  and  ride  to  her  father's  house. 
Grieg  closed  this  scene  with  a  brief  passage  of  grotesque  music  that  is  omitted  in  these 
performances. 

The  following  scene  is  among  the  most  famous  in  the  work,  if  only  because  it  opens  with 
Grieg's  music  known  as  In  the  Hall  of  the  Mountain  King.  But  how  many  people  are 
aware  that  this  musical  number  has  words  to  it?  It  is,  in  fact,  the  opening  music  to  an 
extended  scene  of  great  energy.  As  Peer  enters  with  the  Greenclad  One,  the  trolls  threaten 
to  attack  him. 

TROLL  COURTIERS: 

Kill  him!  Kill  him!  The  Christian  dog 

has  bewitched  the  fairest  daughter  of  our  Troll  King! 

A  TROLL  CHILD: 

Can  I  cut  off  his  fingers? 

ANOTHER  CHILD: 

Let  me  rip  out  his  hair! 

A  TROLL  MAIDEN: 

Shall  I  bite  his  bottom? 

A  TROLL  WITCH: 

...  or  boil  him  to  a  broth? 


ANOTHER  WITCH: 


Shall 
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The  Troll  King  himself  calms  the  courtiers.  Though  he  regrets  that  Peer  has  only  one 
head,  he  has  to  admit  that  his  daughter  does  as  well.  "Three-headed  trolls  are  going  right 
out  of  fashion."  The  King  puts  a  series  of  questions  and  demands  to  Peer  Gynt  which  he 
must  answer  if  he  wishes  to  marry  the  King's  daughter  and  eventually  become  king  of  the 
trolls  himself.  The  Troll  King's  daughters  perform  a  grotesque  dance  (omitted  here), 
which  Peer  describes  at  first  as  4%A  cow  with  a  harp  and  a  dancing  sow,"  but  when  the 
trolls  threaten  him  again,  he  swears,  "Both  the  dance  and  the  music  were  really  splendid. 
May  the  cat  claw  me  if  I  lie!"  Now,  though  the  King  agrees  that  Peer  really  has  a  talent 
for  trolldom  and  is  well  on  his  way  to  becoming  a  troll  as  it  is,  they  will  speed  up  the 
process  by  cutting  his  eyes  in  such  a  way  that  he  will  see  everything  from  the  trolls'  point 
of  view — and  all  of  it  fair.  Peer  refuses  to  undergo' the  operation  and  tells  the  truth — he  is 
neither  rich  nor  a  prince.  The  Greenclad  One  collapses  at  this  news,  and  the  Troll  King 
delivers  Peer  to  the  troll  children  for  their  sport.  The  scene  thus  closes  with  the  elaborate 
musical  passage  entitled  Peer  Gynt  Hunted  by  Trolls,  a  melodrama  in  which  the  trolls 
attempt  to  close  every  passage  out  of  their  mountainous  realm.  Finally,  in  desperation, 
Peer  calls  to  his  mother;  instantly  a  church  bell  begins  sounding,  louder  and  louder.  The 
trolls  scream  and  flee  in  a  panic.  The  Troll  Hall  collapses  in  a  ruin. 

PEER: 

You  devil's  spawn!  Let  me  go! 

TROLL  CHILDREN: 

Goblins!  Elves!  Bite  him  behind! 

PEER: 
Ow! 

TROLL  CHILDREN: 

Close  every  crack! 

PEER: 

How  the  children  enjoy  their  fun! 
Let  go,  you  beast! 
Show  some  respect! 
There's  a  rat  hole! 

TROLL  CHILDREN: 

Plug  it,  gnomes! 

PEER: 

The  old  one  was  foul, 

but  the  youngsters  are  worse! 

TROLLS: 

Tear  him! 

PEER: 

I  wish  I  were 

as  small  as  a  mouse! 

TROLL  CHILDREN: 

Bar  his  way! 

PEER: 

Oh,  if  only  I  were  a  louse! 

TROLL  CHILDREN: 

Now  for  his  eyes! 

PEER: 

Help,  mother,  I'm  dying! 


The  music  continues  directly — via  a  sudden  half-tone  drop — into  the  mysterious 
Scene  with  the  Bdyg.  It  is  pitch-dark.  The  B#yg  is  a  huge,  invisible  creature 
attempting  to  bar  Peer's  way.  Grieg  himself  admitted  that,  in  this  passage,  ''there  is  no 
question  of  music,  but  only  of  seeing  that  the  harmonies  sound  as  hollow  and  dead  as 
possible. "  Peer  and  the  Btfyg  speak  throughout  the  scene;  the  chorus  sings  the  voices  of 
the  birds,  which  are  controlled  by  the  Btfyg.  Peer  becomes  increasingly  frustrated  at 
having  to  confront  this  nothingness.  He  collapses,  and  the  birds  tell  the  Btfyg  to  come  and 
seize  him.  But  the  sudden  sound  of  church  bells,  psalm  singing,  and  an  organ  drive  away 
the  forces  of  evil,  as  the  Btfyg  comments  that  Peer  was  too  strong,  since  he  had  women 
(Ase  and  Solveig)  supporting  him. 

In  the  third  act,  Peer  has  built  a  cabin  in  the  woods  where  Solveig  comes  to  join  him. 
having  left  her  family  and  everything  behind.  But  when  she  has  entered  the  hut,  Peer  is 
accosted  by  an  ugly  old  woman  in  green  rags  and  an  equally  ugly  child:  they  are  the 
Greenclad  One  and  the  child  that  Peer  fathered  by  her.  She  tells  Peer  that  if  he  drives 
Solveig  out  and  rejoins  her,  she  will  regain  her  former  beauty.  But  he  sends  her  off,  and 
shortly  after  he  leaves  Solveig  too,  having  extracted  from  her  a  promise  to  wait  for  him  as 
he  seeks  a  way  to  cleanse  himself  from  the  troll-character  that  clings  to  him. 

The  next  scene  is  the  death  of  Peer's  mother.  Grieg  originally  intended  the  movement 
for  string  orchestra  known  as  Ase's  Death  to  be  performed  as  the  introduction  to  the 
third  act,  but  he  later  moved  it  to  this  point,  where  it  is  to  be  played  twice,  once  before  the 
scene,  and  again  (off  stage  if  possible)  during  the  dialogue,  where  Peer  is  attempting  to 
comfort  his  mother  with  the  same  tall  tales  she  had  told  him  when  he  was  a  boy.  \^  hen  he 
realizes  that  she  has  died,  he  leaves  instructions  that  she  be  buried  with  honor,  then 
departs  to  go  "Seaward." 

The  lengthy  fourth  act  takes  us  far  from  Norway  to  exotic  locales  in  Africa.  As  it  stands 
now,  the  act  begins  with  the  familiar  Morning  Mood,  the  opening  number  of  the  first 
suite  that  Grieg  produced  from  his  incidental  music.  Actually,  Morning  Mood  was 
originally  intended  to  precede  Act  IV,  Scene  5,  which  is  dawn  on  the  Moroccan  desert 
(how  many  of  us  have  blithely  assumed  for  years  that  this  music  represented  the  break  of 
day  over  the  Norwegian  fjords!),  but  Grieg  moved  it  to  the  beginning  of  the  act,  where  its 
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title  is  oddly  mismatched  with  the  opening  scene,  which  takes  place  near  sundown.  But 
that  does  not  negate  the  freshness  of  this  justly  popular  movement. 

In  the  sixth  scene  of  the  act,  Peer  Gynt  is  dressed  in  oriental  costume,  reclining  on 
cushions,  drinking  coffee,  and  smoking  a  long  pipe  while  the  girls  hail  him  as  the  Prophet 
in  the  Arabian  Dance,  where  Grieg  uses  hints  of  a  modal  scale  to  suggest  the  exotic 
locale. 

CHORUS: 

0  the  Prophet  is  come! 

Sound  the  flute  and  the  drum! 

The  Prophet,  the  Prophet  with  sacred  vision, 

to  us  over  oceans  of  sand  he  has  ridden. 

The  Prophet,  the  Prophet  with  wisdom  never  failing, 

to  us  over  oceans  of  sand  he  came  sailing. 

SOLO: 

His  charger  is  white  as  the  milk 

that  flows  in  the  river  of  Paradise. 

Bend  every  knee;  bow  every  head! 

His  eyes  are  stars,  shining  and  mild; 

No  child  of  earth  can  endure 

that  light  of  lights  shining  forth. 

Through  the  desert  he  came  riding, 

gold  and  pearls  hung  on  his  breast. 

Where  e'er  he  rode  there  was  light; 

but  as  he  passed  came  the  drought  and  darkness. 

He,  the  glorious  one, 

came  across  desert  sands 

like  a  mortal  man. 

The  Kaaba,  the  Kaaba  stands  empty, 

he  himself  has  proclaimed  it. 

CHORUS: 

Sound  the  flute!  Sound  the  drum! 
The  Prophet  is  come! 


Soon  Peer  Gynt  is  entertained  by  the  dancing  of  the  women  who  surrounded  him  in  his 
tent.  He  is  especially  enchanted  by  Anitra.  Anitra's  Dance,  familiar  from  the  first  suite, 
is  for  strings  alone.  It  is  a  graceful  number,  though  it  has  little  to  do  with  the  Middle  East 
in  its  musical  style;  Grieg  gives  it  the  designation  of  Tempo  di  Mazurka! 

Peer  proceeds  to  woo  Anitra  (with,  among  other  things,  a  serenade  that  is  omitted 
here),  but  she — after  first  accepting  his  advances — eventually  makes  off  with  his  jewels 
and,  more  important,  his  horse,  leaving  him  stranded  in  the  middle  of  the  desert.  He  is 
thunderstruck.  But  soon  he  recovers  his  balance  sufficiently  to  vow  that  he  will  travel 
across  the  face  of  the  globe,  abjuring  the  present  and  studying  the  decline  of  man  from  a 
historical  and  philosophical  perspective.  And  as  for  women?  They  are  utterly  worthless! 

At  this  point  Ibsen  wrote  a  brief  scene  that  returns  to  Norway  and  Peer's  cabin  in  the 
woods,  where  Solveig  is  spinning  and  waiting  patiently  for  him.  She  is  now  a  middle-aged 
woman,  though  still  fair-haired  and  beautiful.  Here  she  sings  a  song  of  her  faithful  waiting. 
In  the  first  production  it  was  arranged  so  that  Peer  remained  on  stage  and  Solveig 
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appeared  like  a  desert  mirage  to  confound  his  words.  Solveig's  Song,  by  Grieg's  own 
admission,  has  connections  with  folk  melody. 

SOLVEIG: 

The  winter  and  spring  both  may  come  and  pass  by, 
the  summer  days  may  fade,  and  the  year  may  die; 
but  surely  you'll  return  one  day  to  me, 
and  I  will  still  be  waiting,  as  once  I  vowed  to  be. 

God  guard  you,  if  you  are  in  danger  now, 

God  comfort  you,  if  at  his  feet  you  stand. 

Here,  until  you  come,  I'll  wait  for  you  alone, 

and  if  you  wait  on  high,  I'll  find  you  there,  my  own. 

The  fourth  act  ends  with  Peer  falling  into  the  company  of  a  German  doctor,  evidently, 
who  turns  out  to  be  quite  insane;  he  takes  Peer  to  his  topsy-turvy  madhouse,  where  the 
lunatics  run  free  and  the  warders  are  locked  in  cages.  There  he  proclaims  Peer  the 
Emperor  of  Self. 

The  fifth  and  final  act  is  the  most  difficult  to  present  on  stage  and  the  most  difficult  to 
interpret.  It  is,  for  example,  possible  to  interpret  Peer's  collapse  at  the  end  of  Act  IV  as  his 
descent  into  insanity,  so  that  Act  V  becomes  a  madman's  dream.  Or  perhaps  it  is  the 
vision  of  his  life  passing  at  the  moment  of  his  death  (which  could  perhaps  take  place  in  the 
shipwreck  at  the  opening  of  Act  V).  Or  yet  again,  it  may  represent  the  wanderings  of 
Peer's  soul  in  purgatory.  In  any  case,  a  completely  realistic  presentation  of  this  difficult 
last  act  is  surely  contrary  to  Ibsen's  intentions. 

The  act  opens  with  a  prelude  entitled  Peer  Gynt's  Homecoming,  a  dramatic 
orchestral  seascape  deeply  indebted  to  Wagner's  Flying  Dutchman  in  its  compound 
meter,  hollow  fifths,  string  tremolos,  and  chromatic  motion.  Peer  returns  to  the  hut  he  had 
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built  years  ago.  To  his  astonishment,  Solveig  is  there.  She  has  just  completed  decorations 
for  Pentecost.  She  sings,  to  the  tune  of  her  earlier  song  (though  in  a  lower  key,  to  suggest 
her  advancing  age),  of  her  faithful  waiting  through  all  the  years. 

SOLVEIG: 

All  is  made  ready  for  Whitsuntide. 
My  dearest  lad,  you're  so  far  away! 
Your  burden  is  great,  and  time  passes  by. 
I  wait,  I  wait  as  I  promised  you. 

Peer  is  thunderstruck.  One,  he  says,  has  remembered,  and  one  forgot.  Only  now  does  he 
realize  that  the  empire  he  had  sought  so  long  and  so  vainly  was  here.  He  runs  off. 

There  follows  an  eerie,  mysterious  Night  Scene  on  the  heath,  among  stumps  of  trees 
charred  by  forest  fire.  Here,  clearly,  we  are  far  beyond  the  bounds  of  realistic  drama  as 
Peer  confronts  symbols  of  his  wasted  life.  Grieg  sets  the  scene  as  an  elaborate  melodrama 
in  which  Peer  speaks  and  the  chorus  sings  on  a  reciting  note  that  rises  progressively  by  a 
semitone  as  the  account  against  Peer  mounts  up.  The  use  of  the  organ  to  accompany  the 
chorus  gives  the  scene  a  ritual,  liturgical  character.  At  the  last  words  of  the  Broken 


Arthur  Rackham's  illustration  of  Peer  Gynt  being  attacked  by 
Threadballs  in  Act  V  of  Ibsen  s  play  (Mary  Evans  Picture 
Library  /George  Harrap  &  Co.  Ltd.) 
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Straws,  Peer  flees,  and  the  orchestra  recalls  the  music  of  Ases  Death,  here  symbolizing 
Peer  Gynt's  own  hopeless  end. 


THREADBALLS: 

We  are  thoughts, 

you  should  have  formed  us; 

Feet  to  dance  with 

you  should  have  given  us. 

We  should  have  soared 
like  children's  voices; 
But  here  we  are,  rolling 
like  balls  of  thread. 

DRIED  LEAVES: 

We  are  trumpet-calls, 

you  should  have  sounded  us! 

See  how  your  sloth 

has  shriveled  and  withered  us. 

The  Worm  has  gnawed 
through  every  fibre; 
We  never  harvested 
the  ripening  fruit. 

SIGHING  IN  THE  AIR: 

We  are  the  songs, 

you  should  have  sung  us; 

Thousand  times, 

you've  stifled  and  strangled  us. 

In  the  depths  of  your  heart 
we  have  lain  and  waited  .  .  . 
We  were  never  summoned — 
now  we  are  your  poison. 

DEWDROPS: 

We  are  tears, 
you  never  wept  us; 
We  might  have  melted 
the  cankering  ice  spears. 

And  now  they  fester 
down  deep  in  your  breast, 
but  the  wounds  have  grown  over- 
our  power  is  gone. 

BROKEN  STRAWS: 
We  are  deeds 
you  left  undone; 
that  strangler,  Doubt, 
has  broken  and  crippled  us! 

On  Judgment  Day 
we  all  shall  be  there 
to  testify: 
Beware,  be  damned! 
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Peer  encounters  a  Button  Molder,  whose  job  it  is  to  gather  worthless  souls  and  melt 
them  down  in  his  ladle.  He  has  just  been  ordered  to  melt  Peer,  who  insists  first  that  he 
wasn't  all  that  bad.  But  when  the  Old  Man  of  the  Mountains — his  aged  troll  father-in- 
law — informs  him  that  he  has,  in  fact,  been  living  like  a  troll  all  these  years,  Peer  decides 
to  avoid  the  Button  Molder's  ladle  by  claiming  to  have  been  a  truly  great  sinner,  one 
worthy  of  hellfire  and  not  merely  melting  down.  But  here,  too,  he  fails;  he  is  unable  to  find 
testimony  to  the  utter  sinfulness  of  his  being.  Only  now  does  he  come  to  grips  with  the  fact 
that  his  life  was  simple  emptiness.  A  group  of  churchgoers  passes  by  in  the  distance, 
singing  a  hymn  for  Pentecost. 

CHURCHGOERS: 

0  blessed  Morn,  when  God's  Word  came  to  earth, 
came  down  in  tongues  of  flame! 

Since  that  holy  day,  his  heirs  have  sung, 
"All  praise  God's  glorious  Name." 

For  the  third  time,  Peer  meets  the  Button  Molder.  Still  desperately  trying  to  find  a  witness 
to  affirm  the  weight  of  his  sins,  he  realizes  he  is  near  the  hut  in  which  Solveig  has  waited  so 
long.  She,  at  least,  will  be  able  to  speak  on  his  behalf.  But  when  he  asks  her  to  declare  his 
guilt,  she  only  remarks,  "You  have  made  my  life  a  beautiful  song."  He  pleads  with  her  to 
tell  the  Button  Molder  where  his  self — his  whole  self,  his  true  self — has  been  since  he  saw 
her  last.  She  replies,  "In  my  faith,  in  my  hope,  and  in  my  love."  He  recognizes  in  her  both 
mother  and  wife  and  asks  her  to  hide  him  in  her  love.  Clinging  to  her,  he  buries  his  face  in 
her  lap  as  the  sun  rises  and  she  sings  Solveig's  Lullaby. 

SOLVEIG: 

Sleep,  sleep,  my  dearest  boy. 

1  will  cradle  you,  I  will  guard  you. 

Child,  you  have  nestled  on  your  Mother's  knee; 
We  two  have  played  all  the  livelong  day. 

Child,  you  have  lingered  at  your  Mother's  breast 
all  the  livelong  day.  God  bless  you,  my  joy. 

Child,  I  have  held  you  close  upon  my  heart 
all  the  livelong  day.  You're  wearying  now. 

Sleep,  0  sleep,  dearest  son  of  mine. 
I  will  cradle  you,  I  will  guard  you. 
Sleep  and  dream,  my  dearest  boy. 


— S.L. 
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Week  9 


Self-portrait  of  a  genius 


With  wit  and  charm,  Aaron  Copland, 
America's  greatest  living  composer  looks 
back  on  the  first  four  decades  of  his  life  in 
music.  It  is  a  monumental  work  about  an 
exceptional  era  in  America  s  artistic  history 
and  the  events,  here  and  abroad,  that 
spawned  his  genius.  Enhanced  by 
"interludes"  that  feature  reminiscences 
by  friends  and  colleagues  like  Nadia 
Boulanger,  Virgil  Thompson,  Agnes 
DeMille,  and  Leonard  Bernstein,  Copland 
is  a  stirring  chronicle  of  our  cultural  times. 


d, 


1900  through  1942 
Aaron  Copland  and  Vivian  Perlis 

With  over  100  photographs,  $24.95  at  bookstores  or  direct  from 

ST.  MARTIN'S/MAREK,  175  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  NY  10010 

(Mail  orders:  Add  $1.50  extra  for  postage.  Send  Attn:  PY) 
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More  .  .  . 

The  most  accessible  brief  introduction  to  the  life  and  works  of  Rakhmaninov  is  to  be  found 
in  Geoffrey  Norris's  excellent  contribution  to  The  Master  Musicians  series,  Rakhmaninov 
(Littlefield  paperback).  Patrick  Piggott's  volume,  titled  with  the  older  transliteration  of  the 
Russian  composer's  name,  Rachmaninoff,  in  the  Great  Composers  series  (Faber  &  Faber) 
is  useful,  too.  For  a  closer  look  at  the  orchestral  music,  Piggott's  volume  in  the  BBC  Music 
Guides  (University  of  Washington  paperback)  is  both  informative  and  inexpensive. 
Firsthand  statements  by  the  composer,  compiled  mostly  from  letters  and  interviews,  can 
be  obtained  in  the  older  book  Sergei  Rachmaninoff,  A  Lifetime  in  Music,  compiled  by 
Sergei  Bertensson  and  Jay  Leyda  with  the  assistance  of  the  composer's  sister-in-law  Sophie 
Satin  (New  York  University  Press,  now  out  of  print).  Cecile  Ousset  has  recently  recorded 
the  Rhapsody  on  a  Theme  of  Paganini  with  Simon  Rattle  and  the  City  of  Birmingham 
Orchestra  (EMI,  coupled  with  the  Second  Concerto).  Rakhmaninov  himself  recorded  all  of 
his  concertos  and  the  Rhapsody  in  1939-40  with  Eugene  Ormandy  and  the  Philadelphia 
Orchestra;  RCA  reissued  them,  along  with  all  of  Rakhmaninov's  other  recordings,  to 
celebrate  his  centennial,  but  they  are  not  currently  available.  Another  especially  fine  older 
recording  that  has  just  been  reissued  is  the  one  by  Leon  Fleisher  with  George  Szell  and  the 
Cleveland  Orchestra  (CBS,  coupled  with  Franck's  Symphonic  Variations). 

There  has,  of  course,  been  a  good  deal  of  writing  about  Grieg  in  Norwegian.  But  for 
readers  of  English,  the  best  general  source  is  John  Horton's  Grieg  in  the  Master 
Musicians  series  (Littlefield  paperback)  and  Gerald  Abraham's  Grieg:  a  Symposium  (out 
of  print).  John  Horton  also  contributed  a  substantial  article  on  the  Peer  Gynt  music  to 
Music  and  Letters  in  1945.  The  Grieg-Ibsen  collaboration  is  best  outlined  in  the  superb 
three-volume  biography  Henrik  Ibsen  by  Michael  Meyer  (London:  Hart-Davis),  who  has 
also  provided  the  best  modern  translation  of  Peer  Gynt  (Methuen  paperback).  The  most 
complete  recording  of  the  Peer  Gynt  music — it  includes  everything  ever  performed  in 
any  production  under  the  composer's  supervision — is  a  two-disc  set  with  Per  Dreier 
conducting  the  London  Symphony  Orchestra  and  Chorus;  soloists  include  Toril  Carlsen, 
soprano,  Vessa  Hanssen,  mezzo-soprano,  Kare  Bjorktfy,  tenor,  and  Asbjtfrn  Hansli, 
baritone  (Unicorn).  Edo  de  Waart  has  recently  recorded  an  extended  selection  of  the  Peer 
Gynt  music  with  the  San  Francisco  Symphony  Orchestra  and  soloist  Elly  Ameling 
(Philips).  Older  recordings  are  mostly  in  German  rather  than  Norwegian,  though  they 
include  a  particularly  fine  outing  by  Sir  Thomas  Beecham  and  the  Royal  Philharmonic 
Orchestra  with  soloists  and  chorus  (Angel). 

— S.L. 
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Week  9 


COPLEY 
PLACE 

at  Copley  Square 
in  the  Back  Bay 


Prelude. 

Copley  Place  is  where 
beautiful  evenings  begin. 
Here  you  can  shop  for 
every  fashion  need.  From 
elegant  occasions  to 
casual  gatherings  with 
friends.  In  The  Shopping 
Galleries  at  Copley  Place 
you  will  find  all  that's  new 
and  beautiful  from  this 
country  and  abroad. 

Nieman-Marcus  and 
100  exceptional  shops  and 
boutiques  await  you!  To  add 
to  your  pleasures  there  are 
9  cinemas,  13  restaurants 
and  the  new  Westin  and 
Marriott  hotels. 


Kurt  Masur 


Music  director  of  the  Leipzig  Gewandhaus 
Orchestra  since  1970,  Kurt  Masur  was  born  in 
Brieg,  Silesia,  in  1927.  Mr.  Masur's  first 
musical  training  was  at  the  piano.  He  attended 
the  Music  College  of  Leipzig  from  1946  to 
1948  to  continue  his  piano  studies,  and  it  was 
there  that  he  took  his  first  conducting  course. 
His  first  engagement  was  as  orchestra  coach 
at  the  Halle  County  Theatre,  followed  by 
positions  as  Kapellmeister  of  the  Erfurt  and 
Leipzig  opera  theatres.  In  1955  he  became  a 
conductor  of  the  Dresden  Philharmonic,  at  the 
time  headed  by  his  former  conducting  teacher 
Heinz  Bongartz.  Mr.  Masur  returned  to  opera 
from  1958  to  1960  as  general  director  of 
music  at  the  Mecklenberg  State  Theatre  of 
Schwerin,  and  from  1960  to  1964  he  was 
senior  director  of  music  at  the  Komische  Oper 
in  Berlin,  where  he  frequently  collaborated 
with  the  noted  stage  director  Walter  Felsen- 
stein.  The  Komische  Oper's  world  tours  were 
instrumental  in  building  Kurt  Masur's  interna- 
tional reputation,  which  grew  quickly  with 
numerous  appearances  as  a  guest  conductor  in 
Europe.  In  1967  Mr.  Masur  was  appointed 
chief  conductor  of  the  Dresden  Philharmonic, 
a  position  which  he  held  until  1972.  In  1975 
he  became  a  professor  at  the  Leipzig  Academy 
of  Music.  His  first  appearance  as  a  conductor 
in  the  United  States  was  with  the  Cleveland 
Orchestra  in  1974,  the  same  year  he  first 


toured  with  the  Leipzig  Gewandhaus.  He  has 
since  returned  to  this  country  with  the 
Gewandhaus  Orchestra  in  the  spring  of  1981, 
the  fall  of  1982,  and  during  the  current 
1983-84  season,  which  included  a  Beethoven 
symphony  cycle  at  Carnegie  Hall  in  New 
York. 

Mr.  Masur  has  appeared  with  leading 
orchestras  throughout  Europe,  has  toured  the 
Soviet  Union  and  Japan,  and  has  participated 
in  numerous  international  music  festivals.  He 
has  recorded  nearly  one  hundred  albums; 
those  with  the  Gewandhaus  which  are  avail- 
able in  the  United  States  on  the  Philips  label 
include  the  complete  violin  and  orchestral 
works  of  Bruch  and  the  Beethoven  and 
Brahms  violin  concertos  with  Salvatore 
Accardo,  the  Brahms  piano  concertos  with 
Misha  Dichter,  the  Four  Last  Songs  of  Richard 
Strauss  with  soprano  Jessye  Norman,  and  an 
album  of  Strauss  songs  with  tenor  Siegfried 
Jerusalem.  In  addition,  the  five  Mendelssohn 
symphonies  are  available  on  Vanguard 
Records. 

Since  his  American  debut,  Mr.  Masur  has 
appeared  with  the  Toronto  Symphony,  the 
Dallas  Symphony,  the  Boston  Symphony,  the 
San  Francisco  Symphony,  the  New  York 
Philharmonic,  the  Cleveland  Orchestra,  the 
Chicago  Symphony,  and  the  Philadelphia 
Orchestra.  In  Europe,  his  guest  conducting 
engagements  include  such  prestigious  ensem- 
bles as  the  Berlin,  Vienna,  Czech,  Leningrad, 
Stockholm,  and  Royal  Philharmonic  orches- 
tras, the  Dresden  Staatskapelle,  the  Orchestre 
de  Paris,  and  the  New  Philharmonic.  Kurt 
Masur  made  his  first  appearance  with  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  February 
1980.  In  his  frequent  guest  appearances  since 
then  in  Symphony  Hall  and  at  Tanglewood,  his 
widely  varied  programs  have  included  music  of 
Mozart,  Hindemith,  Strauss,  Tchaikovsky, 
Beethoven,  Britten,  Prokofiev,  Brahms, 
Paganini,  Kodaly,  Cimarosa,  Liszt,  Stravinsky, 
Haydn,  Bartok,  Weber,  Schumann,  Shosta- 
kovich, Mussorgsky,  Franck,  Respighi,  Ravel, 
Telemann,  Bach,  and  Handel. 
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OUSSET 


"Playing  as  thrilling  and  exuberant 
as  it  was  musically  intelligent  and 
polished'.' 

— London  Daily  Telegraph 
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Cecile  Ousset 


Recognized  as  one  of  the  finest  pianists  today, 
and  in  great  demand  throughout  the  world, 
Cecile  Ousset  was  born  in  Tarbes,  France,  and 
gave  her  first  recital  at  the  age  of  five.  She 
studied  with  Marcel  Ciampi  at  the  Paris  Con- 
servatoire, where,  at  the  age  of  only  fourteen, 
she  won  first  prize  in  piano.  She  has  been  a 
major  prizewinner  at  many  of  the  world's  fore- 
most competitions,  including  the  Van  Cliburn, 
Busoni,  Marguerite  Long-Jacques  Thibaud, 
and  Queen  Elisabeth  of  Belgium  competitions; 
since  then  she  has  had  an  active  international 
concert  career  that  has  seen  her  performing 
on  all  five  continents.  In  addition  to  her  reg- 
ular tours  throughout  Western  Europe,  Aus- 
tralasia, and  the  Americas,  Ms.  Ousset  is  one 
of  the  most  celebrated  visiting  artists  in  East 
Germany,  Czechoslovakia,  and  the  USSR.  In 
Britain,  she  has  become  a  frequent  guest  of 
most  of  the  major  symphony  orchestras  since 
her  debut  at  the  Royal  Festival  Hall  with  the 
Academy  of  St.  Martin-in-the-Fields  con- 
ducted by  Neville  Marriner.  Her  engagements 
include  appearances  with  the  London  Philhar- 
monic, the  Philharmonia,  the  Royal  Philhar- 
monic, and  the  English  Chamber  Orchestra,  as 
well  as  visits  to  the  Harrogate,  Bath,  and  City 
of  London  festivals,  and  an  immediate  return 
to  the  Proms  following  her  successful  debut 
there  in  1982.  Her  debut  with  the  Orchestre 
de  Paris  that  same  year  was  one  of  the  high- 
lights of  the  season  and  was  enthusiastically 


received  by  the  Paris  public  and  critics  alike. 
Recent  major  engagements  in  North  America 
include  two  separate  appearances  with  the  Los 
Angeles  Philharmonic,  including  a  perform- 
ance at  the  Hollywood  Bowl;  appearances  with 
the  Minnesota  Orchestra,  the  San  Diego  Sym- 
phony, and  the  National  Symphony  in  Ottawa, 
Ontario,  and  her  debut  performances  this 
week  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 

Cecile  Ousset's  many  recordings  include  the 
Brahms  Second  Concerto  with  the  Leipzig 
Gewandhaus  Orchestra  under  Kurt  Masur, 
which  won  the  Grand  Prix  du  Disque,  and  a 
five-record  set  of  the  Beethoven  variations.  In 
1982  she  began  a  new  association  with  EMI 
records;  that  company  has  already  released  a 
French  recital  record  which  won  a  "Record  of 
the  Year"  award  from  Stereo  Review  last 
February;  Mussorgsky's  Pictures  at  an  Exhi- 
bition with  Ravel's  Gaspard  de  la  Nuit,  the 
Saint-Saens  Second  and  Liszt  First  piano  con- 
certos, and  the  Rachmaninoff  Concerto  No.  2 
and  Rhapsody  on  a  Theme  of  Paganini,  the 
latter  two  recordings  with  the  City  of  Birming- 
ham Symphony  Orchestra  under  Simon 
Rattle.  Although  Cecile  Ousset  lives  in  Paris 
during  the  season,  she  spends  the  summer 
months  at  her  home  in  Puycelsi,  a  small  medi- 
eval village  near  the  historic  town  of  Albi  in 
southern  France. 


where  handcraftsmanship 

is  a  tradition 
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INTRODUCE  YOUR  CHILDREN  TO 


Please  return  this  form  along  with  check  payable  to: 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA,  Youth  Concerts  Subscription  Office, 

Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA  02115 

Series. 


DAY  PHONE 


EVENING  PHONE 


Single  tickets,  if  available,  are  $5.00  each.  For  additional  information,  call 
Youth  Activities  at  266-1492.  Sorry.  No  pre-school  children  admitted. 


Friedhelm  Eberle 


Born  in  the  Rheinland  in  Oberhausen,  West 
Germany,  in  1935,  Friedhelm  Eberle  trained 
as  a  locksmith  after  finishing  school  so  that  he 
could  finance  his  private  studies  in  acting.  He 
began  these  studies  in  1953  in  Oberhausen, 
completing  them  in  Basel,  Switzerland,  in 
1956.  There  he  was  first  contracted  for  small 
roles.  Following  his  first  engagement  in  Plauen 
im  Vogtland,  East  Germany,  as  a  young  roman- 
tic lead,  he  spent  three  years  in  Erfurt  per- 
forming larger  roles.  Since  1962,  Mr.  Eberle 
has  worked  at  the  Schauspielhaus  in  Leipzig, 
performing  many  of  the  great  roles  of  the 
classical  and  modern  literature  in  that  city, 
among  them  Shakespeare's  Hamlet  and 
Othello,  Goethe's  Faust,  the  Marquis  de  Posa 
in  Schiller's  Don  Carlo,  and  Franz  Moor  in 
Schiller's  Die  R'duber.  In  addition,  he  works 
continuously  in  film,  radio,  and  television  and 
as  a  soundtrack  dubber.  Mr.  Eberle  collabo- 
rated with  Kurt  Masur  on  the  version  of  Peer 
Gynt  being  performed  at  this  week's  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  concerts,  and  it  provides 
the  vehicle  for  his  Boston  Symphony  debut. 


CI* 


JEWELERS 

We  are  specialists  in  custom  design  and 

restoration  work  in  platinum  and  gold* 

All  work  is  done  on  the  premises* 

43  CENTRAL  STREET  ♦  WELLESLEY,  MASSACHUSETTS  ♦  237-2730 
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Remember  someone  special — 


give  a  seat  at  Symphony 


®  JBLimited 

Your  tax  deductible  contribution  of  $6,000  will  endow  and  name 
a  seat  in  Symphony  Hall,  forever  associating  that  certain  some- 
one with  one  of  the  world's  great  symphony  orchestras. 

For  further  information  about  named  and  memorial  gift  oppor- 
tunities at  Symphony  please  call  or  write: 


Joyce  M.  Serwitz 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
Boston,  Massachusetts  02115 
Telephone  (617)  266-1492 


Shari  Saunders 


A  Boston  Tradition 

41  UNION  STREET  227-2750 


Whether  on  the  operatic  stage  or  in  concert, 
soprano  Shari  Saunders  has  been  cited  for  her      I 
lyrical  style,  her  vocal  flexibility,  and  her  cap- 
tivating stage  presence.  Accordingly,  she  has 
been  recipient  of  numerous  awards,  among 
them  the  prestigious  Benson  &  Hedges  Award 
of  the  Edward  Johnson  Foundation,  first  place 
in  the  Canadian  Mozart  Singers  Competition, 
honorable  mention  in  the  1984  Silver  Medal 
Competition  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Arts,  and 
a  grant  from  the  Canada  Council  to  further 
her  musical  studies.  Ms.  Saunders  received 
both  her  bachelor  of  music  and  master  of 
music  degrees  in  performance  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Montreal  and,  following  her  gradua- 
tion in  1981,  embarked  on  her  career  pursuits 
with  the  Canadian  Opera  Company  Ensemble. 
During  her  two  years  with  the  Toronto-based 
COC  troupe,  she  appeared  in  numerous  main- 
stage  and  touring  productions,  in  roles  includ- 
ing Papagena  in  Die  Zauberfldte,  Damigella  in 
The  Coronation  of  Poppea,  Sylviane  in  The 
Merry  Widow,  Adele  in  Die  Fledermaus, 
Rosina  in  The  Barber  of  Seville,  and  Olympia 
in  The  Tales  of  Hoffman.  During  that  time, 
she  was  invited  to  appear  in  concert  with  the 
Toronto  Symphony  and  was  presented  in  a 
solo  recital  at  the  St.  Lawrence  Town  Hall  in 
Toronto.  She  has  appeared  with  the  Toronto 
Symphony  under  the  direction  of  Andrew 
Davis,  Mario  Duschenes,  and  Erich  Kunzel, 
with  the  National  Arts  Centre  Orchestra  under 
Erich  Kunzel,  and  in  recitals  in  1984  on  the 
New  Brunswick  Bicentennial  Tour  in  Paris  and 
London.  She  has  also  been  engaged  by  the 
Rochester  Philharmonic  for  performances 
under  Kunzel,  and  she  makes  her  Boston  Sym- 
phony debut  under  Kurt  Masur's  direction 
with  these  performances  of  Grieg's  Peer  Gynt 
music.  Ms.  Saunders  has  been  heard  on  radio 
in  several  CBC  broadcasts  in  Canadian  Opera 
Company  productions  and  as  a  recital  soloist; 
her  operatic  talents  are  equally  matched  by 
her  recital  and  concert  presentations  of  Lieder 
and  French  art  song. 
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"...  THE  HIGHEST 
INTERNATIONAL  LEVEL 


OF  CHAMBER  MUSIC  PLAYING  ... 


TWO  SUNDAY  AFTERNOONS  AT  3PM 


GILBERT  KAUSH, 


PIANIST 


SUNDAY 

FEBRUARY  17 

1985 


Saint-Saens  Caprice  on  Danish  and  Russian  Airs,  Op.  79, 

for  piano  and  winds 
Leon  Kirchner  New  work  commissioned  by  the 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  for  its  centennial 
Schubert  Trio  No.  1  in  B-flat  for  piano,  violin,  and  cello,  D.898 


SUNDAY 

MARCH  31 

1985 


with  JAN  DEGAETANI,  MEZZO-SOPRANO 

OLIVER  KNUSSEN,  CONDUCTOR 
Robin  Holloway  Fantasy-Pieces,  Op.  16,  on  the  Heine  'Liederkreis' 

of  Robert  Schumann,  for  piano  and  twelve  instruments 
Schumann  'Liederkreis,'  Op. 24 
Schumann  Quintet  in  E-flat  for  piano  and  strings,  Op. 44 


■^Q 


0r 


REMAINING  SINGLE  TICKETS  GO  ON  SALE  AT 

THE  JORDAN  HALL  BOX  OFFICE  3  WEEKS  PRIOR 

TO  EACH  PERFORMANCE 


THE 

BOSTON 
SYMPHONY 
CHAMBER 
,|N  PLAYERS 
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WEALTH  HAS  ITS  REWARDS. 


'■■  •'■'. ;. . 


For  a  personal  appointment, 

Gall  Dean  JRidldn,  Vice '-'President  Private  Banking  Group, 

Bank  of  Boston  (617)434-5302.  v 

Boston's  Financial  District  and  Back  Bay 

©1984  The  First  NaticrnalBankvolBoston-  Member  FDIC 


Safli 


Sandra  Shipley 


■ 


Real  Estate  Management 

Brokerage  and  Consulting  Services 

Since  1898 


SAUNDERS  &  ASSOCIATES 

20  Park  Plaza  Boston  MA  •  02116 
(617)426-0720 


Sandra  Shipley  is  well-known  to  Boston  audi- 
ences for  her  appearances  in  leading  roles  with 
several  of  the  area's  theater  companies, 
including  the  Boston  Shakespeare  Company, 
Publick  Theatre,  and  Lyric  Stage.  She  has  also 
performed  with  the  Queens  Theatre  of 
London,  the  Royal  Shakespeare  Company,  the 
Exeter  and  Oldham  repertory  companies,  and 
in  productions  at  the  Criterion  Theatre,  Royal 
Court  Theatre,  and  the  Edinburgh  Festival. 
Ms.  Shipley  graduated  with  distinction  from 
the  New  College  of  Speech  and  Drama  in 
London,  and  she  holds  a  diploma  in  dramatic 
art,  also  with  distinction,  from  London  Univer- 
sity. Locally,  she  has  been  seen  in  such  roles  as 
Mrs.  Kendall  in  The  Elephant  Man  with  the 
Publick  Theatre  and,  with  the  Boston  Shake- 
speare Company,  as  Viola  in  Twelfth  Night, 
the  Nurse  in  Romeo  and  Juliet,  Beatrice  in 
Much  Ado  About  Nothing,  Desdemona  in 
Othello,  Gertrude  in  Hamlet,  Natalia  Step- 
anovna  in  The  Proposal,  and  as  Lady  Mac- 
beth and  other  parts  in  Peter  Sellars's  three- 
person  production  last  season  of  Macbeth.  For 
her  portrayal  of  Gladys  in  the  Boston  Shake- 
speare Company's  production  of  A  Lesson 
From  Aloes  she  won  the  1982  Boston  Theatre 
Critics  Circle  Award  for  best  performance  by 
an  actress  in  a  resident  non-profit  theatre.  Ms. 
Shipley  has  been  heard  on  radio  in  the  WGBH 
production  of  The  Spider's  Web,  and  her  local 
work  in  television  and  film  has  included  Mil- 
ler's Court  on  WCVB-TV  and  the  role  of  Julia 
Lennon  in  the  promotional  film  The  John  Len- 
non  Story  produced  by  Newbury  Filmworks/ 
Imagine  Co.  She  makes  her  first  appearances 
with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  as 
Anitra  in  this  week's  concert  version  of  Peer 
Gynt  under  the  direction  of  Kurt  Masur. 
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Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus 

John  Oliver,  conductor 


Co-sponsored  by  the  Berkshire  Music  Center 
and  Boston  University,  the  Tanglewood  Fes- 
tival Chorus  was  organized  in  the  spring  of 
1970  when  John  Oliver  became  director  of 
vocal  and  choral  activities  at  the  Berkshire 
Music  Center.  Originally  formed  for  perform- 
ances at  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's 
summer  home,  the  chorus  was  soon  playing  a 
major  role  in  the  orchestra's  Symphony  Hall 
season  as  well.  Now  the  official  chorus  of  the 
orchestra,  the  Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus  is 
regarded  by  conductors,  press,  and  public  as 
one  of  the  great  orchestra  choruses  of  the 
world.  The  members  of  the  chorus  donate 
their  services,  and  they  perform  regularly  with 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  Boston, 
New  York,  and  at  Tanglewood,  working  with 
Music  Director  Seiji  Ozawa,  John  Williams 
and  the  Boston  Pops,  and  such  prominent 
guests  as  Sir  Colin  Davis,  Leonard  Bernstein, 
Claudio  Abbado,  Klaus  Tennstedt,  Mstislav 
Rostropovich,  Andre  Previn,  Eugene 
Ormandy,  and  Gunther  Schuller.  Last  April  in 
Symphony  Hall,  the  chorus  received  interna- 
tional attention  for  its  participation  in  the 
world  premiere  performances  under  Sir  Colin 
Davis  of  Sir  Michael  Tippett's  The  Mask  of 
Time,  commissioned  by  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  for  its  centennial  in  1981. 

Unlike  most  other  orchestra  choruses,  the 
Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus  under  John  Oliver 


also  includes  regular  performances  of  a  cap- 
pella  repertory  in  its  schedule,  requiring  a 
very  different  sort  of  discipline  from  perform 
ance  with  orchestra,  and  ranging  in  musical 
content  from  Baroque  to  contemporary.  In  the 
spring  of  1977,  John  Oliver  and  the  chorus 
were  extended  an  unprecedented  invitation  by 
Deutsche  Grammophon  to  record  a  program 
of  a  cappella  twentieth-century  American 
choral  music;  this  record  received  a  Grammy 
nomination  for  best  choral  performance  in 
1979.  The  latest  recordings  by  Mr.  Oliver  and 
the  chorus  include  music  of  Luigi  Dallapiccola 
and  Kurt  Weill  on  Nonesuch,  Beethoven's 
Choral  Fantasy  with  Seiji  Ozawa,  Rudolf 
Serkin,  and  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
on  Telarc,  and  Debussy's  La  Damoiselle 
elue  with  the  orchestra  and  mezzo-soprano 
Frederica  von  Stade  on  CBS. 

The  Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus  has  collab- 
orated with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
on  numerous  other  recordings  for  Deutsche 
Grammophon,  New  World,  and  Philips.  For 
the  chorus'  first  appearance  on  records,  in 
Berlioz's  Damnation  of  Faust,  John  Oliver 
and  Seiji  Ozawa  received  a  Grammy  nomina- 
tion for  best  choral  performance  of  1975. 
The  Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus  may  be  heard 
on  the  Philips  releases  of  Schoenberg's 
Gurrelieder,  taped  live  during  Boston  Sym- 
phony performances  and  named  best  choral 
recording  of  1979  by  Gramophone  magazine, 
and  Mahler's  Symphony  No.  8,  the  Sym- 
phony of  a  Thousand.  Other  recordings  with 
,he  orchestra  include  music  of  Ravel,  Liszt, 
and  Roger  Sessions,  and  the  chorus  has  also 
recorded  with  John  Williams  and  the  Boston 
Pops. 

In  addition  to  his  work  with  the  Tanglewood 
Festival  Chorus,  John  Oliver  is  conductor  of 
the  MIT  Choral  Society,  a  senior  lecturer  in 
music  at  MIT,  and  conductor  of  the  John 
Oliver  Chorale,  now  in  its  eighth  season,  and 
with  which  he  has  recorded  Donald  Martino's 
Seven  Pious  Pieces  for  New  World  records. 
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Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus 

John  Oliver,  conductor 


Sopranos 

Margaret  Aquino 
Michele  M.  Bergonzi 
Cathy  E.  Carberry 
Joanne  L.  Colella 
Mary  A.V.  Crimmins 
Helen  Eberle  Daly 
Lou  Ann  David 
Christine  P.  Duquette 
Amy  G.  Harris 
Lisa  Heisterkamp 
Paula  J.  Jacobson 
Frances  V.  KadinofT 
Patricia  Ann  Kasko 
Carol  McKeen 
Ida  McManis 
Patricia  Mitchell 
Diana  Noyes 
Fumiko  Ohara 
Charlotte  C.  Russell  Priest 
Joan  Pernice  Sherman 
Bernadette  Yao 


Mezzo- Sopranos 

Sharon  R.  Brown 
Ann  Caradonna 
Judith  F.  Cobble 
Ethel  Crawford 
Catherine  Diamond 
Mary  F.  Ellis 
Paula  Folkman 
Irene  Gilbride 
Thelma  Hayes 
Donna  Hewitt-Didham 
April  Merriam 
Vanessa  Ovian 
Christie  St.  Clair 
Judith  Tierney 
Lorraine  Walsh 


Tenors 

Antone  Aquino 
Reginald  Didham 
J.  Stephen  Groff 
Dean  Armstrong  Hanson 
George  Harper 
Tyler  Pierce  Harwell 
Fred  G.  Hoffman 
Stanley  Hudson 
James  R.  Kauffman 
Edward  J.  Kiradjieff 
Dwight  E.  Porter 
David  A.  Redgrave 
Terence  Stephenson 


Basses 

David  J.  Ashton 
J.  Barrington  Bates 
Aubrey  Botsford 
Daniel  E.  Brooks 
Agostino  M.  DeBaggis 
Mark  L.  Haberman 
G.  Paul  Kowal 
Timothy  Lanagan 
Steven  Ledbetter 
Jay  F.  Levine 
Sandy  Macfarlane 
David  B.  McCarthy 
Jack  L.  Milne 
Rene  A.  Miville 
Stephen  H.  Owades 


Sarah  Harrington,  Manager 
Susan  Almasi,  Rehearsal  pianist 
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The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  gratefully  acknowledges  the  following  corporations 
and  professional  organizations  for  their  generous  and  important  support  in  the  past  or 
current  fiscal  year.  (*  denotes  support  of  at  least  $2,500;  capitalized  names  denote 
support  of  at  least  $5,000;  underscored  capitalized  names  within  the  Business 
Leaders'  listing  comprise  the  Business  Honor  Roll.) 


1984-85  Business 

Honor  Roll  ($10,000+) 

Advanced  Management  Associates,  Inc. 

John  Hancock  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 

Harvey  Chet  Krentzman 

E.  James  Morton 

Analog  Devices,  Inc. 

Stanley  H.  Kaplan  Educational  Center 

Ray  Stata 

Susan  B.  Kaplan 

Bank  of  Boston 

Liberty  Mutual  Insurance  Company 

William  L.  Brown 

Melvin  B.  Bradshaw 

Bank  of  New  England 

Mobil  Chemical  Corporation 

Peter  H.  McCormick 

Rawleigh  Warner,  Jr. 

BayBanks,  Inc. 

New  England  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 

William  M.  Crozier,  Jr. 

Edward  E.  Phillips 

Boston  Consulting  Group,  Inc. 

New  England  Telephone  Company 

Arthur  P.  Contas 

Gerry  Freche 

Boston  Edison  Company 

Raytheon  Company 

Thomas  J.  Galligan,  Jr. 

Thomas  L.  Phillips 

Boston  Globe  Affiliated  Publications 

Red  Lion  Inn 

W  illiam  0.  Taylor 

John  H.  Fitzpatrick 

Cahners  Publishing  Company,  Inc. 

State  Street  Bank  &  Trust  Company 

Norman  Cahners 

William  S.  Edgerly 

Country  Curtains 

The  Sheraton  Corporation 

Jane  P.  Fitzpatrick 

John  Kapioltas 

Digital  Equipment  Corporation 

The  Signal  Companies 

Kenneth  H.  Olsen 

Paul  M.  Montrone 

Dynatech  Corporation 

Teradyne  Corporation 

J.R  Barger 

Alexander  V.  d'Arbeloff 

W  m.  Filene's  &  Sons  Company 

Urban  Investment  &  Development 

Michael  J.  Babcock 

Company/ 

GTE  Electrical  Products 
Dean  T.  Langford 

Copley  Place 
R.K.  Umscheid 

General  Cinema  Corporation 
Richard  A.  Smith 

WCRB  Charles  River  Broadcasting,  Inc. 
Richard  L.  Kaye 

General  Electric  Company 
John  F.  Welch,  Jr. 

WCVB-TV  5 
S.  James  Coppersmith 

Gillette  Company 
Colman  M.  Mockler,  Jr. 

Wang  Laboratories 
An  Wang 
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Accountants 

Arthur  Andersen  &  Co. 
\^  illiarn  F.  Meagher 

COOPERS  &  LYBRAND 
Vincent  M.  O'Reilly 

Charles  DiPesa  &  Company 
\^  illiarn  DiPesa 

*  Ernst  &  W  hinney 

James  G.  Maguire 
PEAT,  MARWICK,  MITCHELL 
&  COMPANY 

Herbert  E.  Morse 

*TOUCHE  ROSS  &  COMPANY 
James  T.  McBride 

*Arthur  Young  &  Company 
Thomas  P.  McDermott 

Advertising/ PR. 

*Hill,  Holliday,  Connors, 
Cosmopulos,  Inc. 
Jack  Connors,  Jr. 

Hill  &  Knowlton 
Patricia  Butterfield 

*Kenyon  &  Eckhardt 
Thomas  J.  Mahoney 

*Newsome  &  Company 
Peter  Farwell 

Aerospace 

*  Northrop  Corporation 

Thomas  V  Jones 

PNEUMO  CORPORATION 

Gerard  A.  Fulham 

Apparel 

*Knapp  King  Size  Corporation 
Winthrop  A.  Short 
William  Carter  Company 
Leo  J.  Feuer 

Architecture/  Design 

Jung/Brannen  Associates,  Inc. 
Yu  Sing  Jung 

Selame  Design 
Joe  Selame 

Banking 

BANK  OF  BOSTON 
William  L.  Brown 

BANK  OF  NEW  ENGLAND 
Peter  H.  McCormick 


Business  Leaders  ($1,000+) 


BAYBANKS,  INC. 
William  M.  Crozier,  Jr. 

Chase  Manhattan  Corporation 
Robert  M.  Jorgensen 

*Citicorp  (USA),  Inc. 
Walter  E.  Mercer 

Coolidge  Bank  &  Trust  Company 
Charles  W.  Morash 

Framingham  Trust  Company 
William  A.  Anastos 

Mutual  Bank 
Keith  G.  Willoughby 

Rockland  Trust  Company 
John  F.  Spence,  Jr. 

SHAWMUT  BANK  OF 
BOSTON 
William  F.  Craig 

United  States  Trust  Company 
James  V.  Sidell 

Building/ Contracting 
National  Lumber  Company 
Louis  I.  Kaitz 

J.F.  White  Contracting  Company 
Thomas  J.  White 

Consulting/  Management 
ADVANCED  MANAGEMENT 
ASSOCIATES,  INC. 


Harvey  Chet  Krentzman 

BLP  Associates 
Bernard  L.  Plansky 

BOSTON  CONSULTING 
GROUP,  INC. 
Arthur  P.  Contas 

Rath  &  Strong,  Inc. 
Arnold  0.  Putnam 

Small  Business  Foundation  of 
America,  Inc. 
Richard  Giesser 

Education 
*Bentley  College 

Gregory  H.  Adamian 

STANLEY  H.  KAPLAN 
EDUCATIONAL  CENTER 
Susan  B.  Kaplan 

Electronics 
Mitre  Corporation 
Robert  R.  Everett 

*Parlex  Corporation 
Herbert  W  Pollack 
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*Signal  Technology  Corporation 
William  Cook 

Employment 

*  Emerson  Personnel 
Rhoda  Warren 

Robert  Kleven  &  Company,  Inc. 
Robert  Kleven 

Russell  Reynolds  Associates,  Inc. 
Jack  H.  Vernon 

*TAD  Technical  Services  Corp. 
David  J.  McGrath,  Jr. 

Energy 

Buckley  &  Scott  Company 
Charles  H.  Downey 

*HCW  Oil  &  Gas  Company,  Inc. 
John  M.  Plukas 
Hators 
Stanley  Hatoff 

MOBIL  CHEMICAL 
CORPORATION 

Rawleigh  Warner,  Jr. 

Yankee  Oil  &  Gas,  Inc. 
Paul  J.  Montle 

Finance 

*Farrell,  Healer  &  Company,  Inc. 

Richard  Farrell 
*The  First  Boston  Corporation 

George  L.  Shinn 

Kaufman  &  Company 
Sumner  Kaufman 

* Leach  &  Garner 
Philip  Leach 

*Narragansett  Capital 
Corporation 
Arthur  D.  Little 

TA  ASSOCIATES 
Peter  A.  Brooke 

Food/  Hotel/  Restaurant 

♦Boston  Park  Plaza  Hotel  & 
Towers 
Roger  A.  Saunders 

Boston  Showcase  Company 
Jason  Starr 

CREATIVE  GOURMETS  LTD. 
Stephen  E.  Elmont 

Dunkin'  Donuts,  Inc. 
Robert  M.  Rosenberg 


*  Howard  Johnson  Company 

G.  Michael  Hostage 
Inneorp,  Ltd. 
Harry  Axelrod 

*Johnson,  OHare  Company,  Inc. 

Harry  OHare 
*0'Donnell-Usen  Fisheries 
Corporation 

Arnold  Wolf 

RED  LION  INN 

John  H.  Fitzpatrick 

Roberts  and  Associates 
Warren  Pierce 

THE  SHERATON 

CORPORATION 

John  Kapioltas 

Silenus  Wines,  Inc. 
James  B.  Hangstefer 

Sonesta  International  Hotels 
Corporation 
Paul  Sonnabend 

THE  STOP  &  SHOP 

COMPANIES,  INC. 

Avram  J.  Goldberg 

THE  W  ESTIN  HOTEL 

Bodo  Lemke 

Furnishings/  Housewares 
COUNTRY  CURTAINS 
Jane  R  Fitzpatrick 

High  Technology/  Com  pa  ters 
AT&T 
Charles  R.  Grafton 

Analytical  Systems  Engineering 
Corporation 

Michael  B.  Rukin 
Aritech  Corporation 

James  A.  Synk 

Automatic  Data  Processing 
Josh  Weston 

*Computer  Partners,  Inc. 
Paul  J.  Crowley 

*Data  Packaging  Corporation 
Otto  Morningstar 

*Epsilon  Data  Management,  Inc. 
Thomas  0.  Jones 

General  Eastern  Instruments 
Corporation 
Pieter  R.  Wiederhold 

*  Helix  Technology  Corporation 

Frank  Cabron 

IBM  CORPORATION 
Paul  J.  Palmer 


POLAROID  CORPORATION 
William  J.  McCune,  Jr. 

RAYTHEON  COMPANY 
Thomas  L.  Phillips 

*  Systems  Engineering  & 
Manufacturing  Corporation 

Steven  Baker 

*Transitron  Electric  Corporation 
David  Bakalar 

Insurance 

Arkwright-Boston  Insurance 
Frederick  J.  Bumpus 

*Cameron  &  Colby  Co.,  Inc. 
Graves  D.  Hewitt 

*  Commercial  Union  Assurance 
Companies 

Howard  H.  Ward 

*  Frank  B.  Hall  &  Company  of 
Massachusetts,  Inc. 

Colby  Hewitt,  Jr. 
JOHN  HANCOCK  MUTUAL 
LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

E.  James  Morton 

LIBERTY  MUTUAL 
INSURANCE  COMPANY 

Melvin  B.  Bradshaw 

NEW  ENGLAND  MUTUAL 
LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 
Edward  E.  Phillips 

PRUDENTIAL  INSURANCE 
COMPANY  OF  AMERICA 
Robert  J.  Scales 

Sun  Life  Assurance  Company  of 
Canada 
John  D.  McNeil 

Investments 

*ABD  Securities  Corporation 
Theodor  Schmidt-Scheuber 

Amoskeag  Company 
Joseph  B.  Ely  II 

BLYTH  EASTMAN  PAINE 
WEBBER  INC. 
James  F.  Cleary 

*E.F.  Hutton  &  Company,  Inc. 
S.  Paul  Crabtree 
Goldman,  Sachs  &  Company 
Stephen  B.  Kay 

Kensington  Investment 
Company 
Alan  E.  Lewis 
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*Loomis  Sayles  &  Company 
Robert  L.  Kemp 

Moseley,  Hallgarten,  Estabrook 
&  Weeden,  Inc. 
Fred  S.  Moseley 

*Tucker,  Anthony  &  R.L.  Day, 
Inc. 

Gerald  Segel 
*  Woodstock  Corporation 
Frank  B.  Condon 

Legal 

Gadsby  &  Hannah 
Jeffrey  P.  Somers 

Goldstein  &  Manello 
Richard  J.  Snyder 

*Herrick  &  Smith 
Malcolm  D.  Perkins 
Nissenbaum  Law  Offices 
Gerald  L.  Nissenbaum 

Manufacturing 

Acushnet  Company 
John  T.  Ludes 

Bell  Manufacturing  Company 
Irving  W  Bell 

Checon  Corporation 
Donald  E.  Conaway 

Dennison  Manufacturing 
Company 
Nelson  S.  Gifford 

Econocorp,  Inc. 
Richard  G.  Lee 

FLEXcon  Company,  Inc. 
Mark  R.  Ungerer 

GENERAL  ELECTRIC 
COMPANY 
John  F.  Welch,  Jr. 

GENERAL  ELECTRIC 
COMPANY/LYNN 

James  P.  Krebs 

GILLETTE  COMPANY 
Colman  M.  Mockler,  Jr. 

Guzovsky  Electrical  Corporatior 
Edward  Guzovsky 

Inland  Steel-Ryerson 
Foundation,  Inc. 
Robert  L.  Atkinson 

Kendall  Company 
J.  Dale  Sherratt 

L.E.  Mason  Company 
Harvey  B.  Berman 


.udlow  Corporation 

Arthur  Cohen 

NEW  ENGLAND  BUSINESS 
SERVICE,  INC. 

Richard  H.  Rhoads 

Norton  Company 
Donald  R.  Melville 

Packaging  Industries,  Inc. 

John  D.  Bambara 
Parker  Brothers 

Richard  E.  Stearns 

Plymouth  Rubber  Company,  Inc. 

Maurice  J.  Hamilburg 
Scully  Signal  Company 

Robert  G.  Scully 

Simplex  Time  Recorder 
Company 

Glenn  R.  Peterson 
Superior  Pet  Products,  Inc. 

Richard  J.  Phelps 

owle  Manufacturing  Company 
Leonard  Florence 

Trina.  Inc. 

Thomas  L.  Easton 
Webster  Spring  Company,  Inc. 

A.M.  Levine 

Wellman,  Inc. 
Arthur  0.  Wellman,  Jr. 

Media 
BOSTON  GLOBE 


AFFILIATED  PUBLICATIONS 


William  0.  Taylor 

loston  Herald 
Patrick  J.  Purcell 

[general  cinema 
(corporation 

Richard  A.  Smith 

W  BZ-TV  4 

Thomas  L.  Goodgame 

WCIB-FM 
Lawrence  K.  Justice 

WCRB  CHARLES  RIVER 


BROADCASTING,  INC. 


Richard  L.  Kaye 
WCVB-TV  5 


S.  James  Coppersmith 
WNEV-T\  7   New  England 
Television 

Seymour  L.  Yanoff 
Westinghouse  Broadcasting  & 
Cable,  Inc. 

Lawrence  P.  Fraiberg 

Musical  Instruments 


♦Baldwin  Piano  &  Organ 
Company 

R.S.  Harrison 
Avedis  Zildjian  Company 
Armand  Zildjian 

Printing/ Publishing 

♦ADCO  Publishing  Company,  Inc. 
Samuel  Gorfinkle 
Bowne  of  Boston 
William  Gallant 

CAHNERS  PUBLISHING 
COMPANY,  INC. 
Norman  L.  Cahners 

CLARK-FRANKLIN- 
KINGSTON  PRESS 
Lawrence  Dress 

Customforms,  Inc. 
David  A.  Granoff 

♦Daniels  Printing  Company 
Lee  Daniels 
HOUGHTON  MIFFLIN 
COMPANY 
Marlowe  G.  Teig 

*  Label  Art,  Inc. 
J.  William  Flynn 

McGraw  Hill,  Inc. 
Joseph  L.  Dionne 

Real  Estate/ Development 

Combined  Properties,  Inc. 

Stanton  L.  Black 
Corcoran  Mullins  Jennison,  Inc. 

Joseph  Corcoran 
Hilon  Development  Corporation 

Haim  Eliachar 

Northland  Investment 
Corporation 
Robert  A.  Danziger 

Stanmar,  Inc. 
Stanley  W.  Snider 

URBAN  INVESTMENT  & 
DEVELOPMENT  COMPANY/ 
COPLEY  PLACE 
R.K.  Umscheid 

Retailing 

WM.  FILENE'S  &  SONS 
COMPANY 
Michael  J.  Babcock 

Hills  Department  Stores 
Stephen  A.  Goldberger 

Jordan  Marsh  Company 
Elliot  Stone 
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Kay  Bee  Toy  &  Hobby  Shops, 
Inc. 
Howard  Kaufman 

Marshall's,  Inc. 
Frank  H.  Brenton 

*Saks  Fifth  Avenue 
Ronald  J.  Hoffman 
Stuart's  Department  Stores,  Inc. 
Paul  Cammarano 

*Zayre  Corporation 
Maurice  Segall 

Science/ Medical 

♦Charles  River  Breeding 
Laboratories,  Inc. 

Henry  L.  Foster 
Damon  Corporation 

David  I.  Kosowsky 

Hospital  Corporation  of  America 
HCA  Foundation 
Donald  E.  Strange 

Shoes 

♦Jones  &  Vining,  Inc. 

Sven  Vaule,  Jr. 
♦Mercury  International  Trading 
Corporation 

Irving  W  iseman 
MORSE  SHOE,  INC. 
Manuel  Rosenberg 

THE  SPENCER  COMPANIES, 
INC. 
C.  Charles  Marran 

STRIDE  RITE  CORPORATION 

Arnold  S.  Hiatt 

Software / Information  Services 

Henco  Software,  Inc. 
Henry  Cochran 

Interactive  Data  Corporation 
Carl  G.  Wolf 

Travel /Transportation 

♦Heritage  Travel 

Donald  Sohn 
♦The  Trans-Lease  Group 

John  J.  McCarthy,  Jr. 

(  tilities 

BOSTON  EDISON  COMPANY 
Thomas  J.  Galligan,  Jr. 

♦Eastern  Gas  &  Fuel  Associates 
William  J.  Pruyn 
NEW  ENGLAND  TELEPHONE 

Gerrv  Freche 


MASSACHUSETTS 


The  following  Members  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts High  Technology  Council 
support  the  BSO  through  the  BSO 
Business  &  Professional  Leadership 
Program: 


Alpha  Industries,  Inc. 
George  S.  Kariotis 

ANALOG  DEVICES,  INC. 

Ray  Stata 
The  Analytic  Sciences 
Corporation 

Arthur  Gelb 
*Augat,  Inc. 

Roger  D.  Wellington 
Barry  Wright  Corporation 

Ralph  Z.  Sorenson 
*Bolt  Beranek  and  Newman  Inc. 

Stephen  Levy 
Computervision  Corporation 

Martin  Allen 
*Cullinet  Software,  Inc. 

John  J.  Cullinane 

DIGITAL  EQUIPMENT 
CORPORATION 
Kenneth  H.  Olsen 


DYNATECH  CORPORATION 

J.PBarger 
EPSCO,  Inc. 

Wayne  P.  Coffin 
Foxboro  Company 

Earle  W.  Pitt 
GCA  Corporation 

Milton  Greenberg 
GTE  ELECTRICAL 
PRODUCTS 

Dean  T.  Langford 
*GenRad  Foundation 

Lynn  Smoker 
*Haemonetics,  Inc. 

John  F.  White 
Honeywell  Information  Systems 

Warren  G.  Sprague 
Instron  Corporation 

Harold  Hindman 
♦Arthur  D.  Little,  Inc. 

John  F.  Magee 


M/A-COM,  INC. 

Vessarios  G.  Chigas 
Massachusetts  High  Technology 
Council,  Inc. 

Howard  P.  Foley 
Millipore  Corporation 

Dimitri  d'Arbeloff 
PRIME  COMPUTER,  INC. 

Joe  M.  Henson 
*  Printed  Circuit  Corporation 

Peter  Sarmanian 
SofTech,  Inc. 

Justus  Lowe,  Jr. 
TERADYNE,  INC. 

Alexander  V.  d'Arbeloff 
Thermo  Electron  Corporation 

George  N.  Hatsopoulos 
Unitrode  Corporation 

George  M.  Berman 
WANG  LABORATORIES,  INC. 


An  Wang 


% 


Superior  Selections  in  Fine  Jewelry. 

Handwrought  Silver  &  Pewter 

Original  Art  •  Antiques  •  Porcelains  & 

Other  Accents  for  the  Individual  &  the  Home. 

Visit  Us  in  the  Heart  of 

the  Historic  Restoration. 


OLD  NEWBURY 

6  Inn  St.  •  Newburyport,  MA  01950  •  (617)  462-9891 


J 
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Rental  apartments 

for  people  who'd 

rather  hear  French  horns 

than  Car  hornS.    Enjoy  easy  living  within 
easy  reach  of  Symphony  Hall. 
New  in-town  apartments 
with  doorman,  harbor 
views,  all  luxuries, 
health 
club, 
land  2 
bedrooms  and 
penthouse  duplex 
apartments. 


THE  DEVONSHIRE 


0  .«.  One  Devonshire  Place.  (Between  Washington 
_i  i  S3  l       and  Devonshire  Streets,  off  State  Street)  Boston. 

1  Renting  Office  Open  7  Days.  Tel:  (617)  720-3410. 
S?     Park  free  in  our  indoor  garage  while  inspecting  models, 


Coming  Concerts  .  .  . 


For  rates  and 
information  on 
advertising  in  the 
Boston  Symphony, 
Boston  Pops, 
and 

Tanglewood  program  books 
please  contact: 

STEVE  GANAK  AD  REPS 
(617)-542-6913 


A     Ooutheast     Asian     Ipeat 


Tg^MANDALAY 

^^^BURMESE  RESTAURANT 

*  C^elebpates    lentn   Yeap* 

329  Huntington  Avenue,  Boston.  247-2111 

Two  Blocks  West  of  Symphony  HaR  -  Reservations  Suggested 


Wednesday,  9  January  at  7:30 

Open  Rehearsal 
Steven  Ledbetter  will  discuss  the  program 

at  6:45  in  the  Cohen  Annex. 
Thursday  '10'— 10  January,  8-9:55 
Friday  'B' — 11  January,  2-3:55 
Saturday  'B'— 12  January,  8-9:55 
KURT  MASUR  conducting 

Shostakovich  Symphony  No.  1 

Brahms  Symphony  No.  2 


Tuesday  'C — 15  January,  8-10 
Thursday  'B' — 17  January,  8-10 

SEIJI  OZAWA  conducting 

Haydn  Symphony  No.  8,  Night 

Poulenc  Concerto  for  Two  Pianos 

KATIA  &  MARIELLE  LABEQUE, 

pianists 

Tchaikovsky  Symphony  No.  2,  Little 

Russian 

Friday  'A'— 18  January,  2-3:50 
Saturday  'B'— 19  January,  8-9:50 
SEIJI  OZAWA  conducting 
Bach  Orchestral  Suite  No.  4 

Bach  Cantata  No.  5 1 ,  Jauchzet 

Gott  in  alien  Landen! 

KATHLEEN  BATTLE,  soprano 
Poulenc  Gloria 

KATHLEEN  BATTLE 

TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS, 
JOHN  OLIVER,  conductor 

Tuesday  'B'— 22  January,  8-9:55 

SEIJI  OZAWA  conducting 

Bach  Orchestral  Suite  No.  4 

Poulenc  Concerto  for  Two  Pianos 

KATIA  &  MARIELLE  LABEQUE, 

pianists 

Beethoven  Symphony  No.  4 

Programs  subject  to  change. 
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Houses  •  Condominiums  •  Apartments 

Sales  Rentals 

Management 


Realty 
Specialists 


1384  COMMONWEALTH  AVENUE 
Allston,  Massachusetts  02134 
Telephone:  (617)  738-5700 


m 


PACKAGING 

NEW  ENGLAND'S 

FINEST  PRODUCTS 

Manufacturers  of 
Quality  Folding  Cartons. 


|STANDNU)B&C 

(617)884-4200 
28  Gerrish  Avenue,  Chelsea,  MA  02150 


HUSKIES 

Take  a  step  back  in  time  to  the 

30's  &  40's.  Enjoy  casual,  comfortable 

dining,  Fabulous  Steaks,  Homemade 

Desserts,  Novelty  Drinks  and  "The  Best 

Baby  Back  Ribs  in  Town". 

The  Unusual  Atmosphere,  convenient 

location,  between  Symphony  Hall 

and  Huntington  (B.U.)  Theatre,  has 

made  this  a  favorite  Eating  &  Drinking 

Place  for  before  and  after  the  shows. 

The  Sunday  Brunch  is  Unsurpassed. 
Full  Menu  'til  Midnight 

MC,  Visa  Accepted 

280  Huntington  Avenue 

Boston,  Mass. 

247-3978 
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Symphony  Hall  Information  . . . 


FOR  SYMPHONY  HALL  CONCERT  AND 
TICKET  INFORMATION,  call  (617)  266-1492. 
For  Boston  Symphony  concert  program  informa- 
tion, call  "C-0-N-C-E-R-T" 

THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  performs  ten 
months  a  year,  in  Symphony  Hall  and  at  Tangle  - 
wood.  For  information  about  any  of  the  orches- 
tra's activities,  please  call  Symphony  Hall,  or 
write  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Sym- 
phony Hall,  Boston,  MA  02115. 

THE  EUNICE  S.  AND  JULIAN  COHEN 
ANNEX,  adjacent  to  Symphony  Hall  on  Hunt- 
ington Avenue,  may  be  entered  by  the  Symphony 
Hall  West  Entrance  on  Huntington  Avenue. 

FOR  SYMPHONY  HALL  RENTAL  INFORMA- 
TION, call  (617)  266-1492,  or  write  the  Func- 
tion Manager,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA 
02115. 

THE  BOX  OFFICE  is  open  from  10  a.m.  until  6 
p.m.  Monday  through  Saturday;  on  concert  eve- 
nings, it  remains  open  through  intermission  for 
BSO  events  or  just  past  starting-time  for  other 
events.  In  addition,  the  box  office  opens  Sunday 
at  1  p.m.  when  there  is  a  concert  that  afternoon 
or  evening.  Single  tickets  for  all  Boston  Sym- 
phony concerts  go  on  sale  twenty-eight  days 
before  a  given  concert  once  a  series  has  begun, 
and  phone  reservations  will  be  accepted.  For 
outside  events  at  Symphony  Hall,  tickets  will  be 
available  three  weeks  before  the  concert.  No 
phone  orders  will  be  accepted  for  these  events. 

TICKET  RESALE:  If  for  some  reason  you  are 
unable  to  attend  a  Boston  Symphony  concert  for 
which  you  hold  a  ticket,  you  may  make  your 
ticket  available  for  resale  by  calling  the  switch- 
board. This  helps  bring  needed  revenue  to  the 
orchestra  and  makes  your  seat  available  to  some- 
one who  wants  to  attend  the  concert.  A  mailed 
receipt  will  acknowledge  your  tax-deductible 
contribution. 

RUSH  SEATS:  There  are  a  limited  number  of 
Rush  Tickets  available  for  the  Friday-afternoon 
and  Saturday-evening  Boston  Symphony  con- 
certs (subscription  concerts  only).  The  continued 
low  price  of  the  Saturday  tickets  is  assured 
through  the  generosity  of  two  anonymous 
donors.  The  Rush  Tickets  are  sold  at  $5.00 


each,  one  to  a  customer,  at  the  Symphony  Hall- 
West  Entrance  on  Fridays  beginning  9  a.m.  and 
Saturdays  beginning  5  p.m. 

LATECOMERS  will  be  seated  by  the  ushers  dur- 
ing the  first  convenient  pause  in  the  program. 
Those  who  wish  to  leave  before  the  end  of  the 
concert  are  asked  to  do  so  between  program 
pieces  in  order  not  to  disturb  other  patrons. 

SMOKING  IS  NOT  PERMITTED  in  any  part  of 
the  Symphony  Hall  auditorium  or  in  the  sur- 
rounding corridors.  It  is  permitted  only  in  the 
Cabot-Cahners  and  Hatch  rooms,  and  in  the 
main  lobby  on  Massachusetts  Avenue. 

CAMERA  AND  RECORDING  EQUIPMENT 

may  not  be  brought  into  Symphony  Hall  during 
concerts. 

FIRST  AID  FACILITIES  for  both  men  and 
women  are  available  in  the  Cohen  Annex  near 
the  Symphony  Hall  West  Entrance  on  Hunt- 
ington Avenue.  On-call  physicians  attending  con- 
certs should  leave  their  names  and  seat  locations 
at  the  switchboard  near  the  Massachusetts  Ave- 
nue entrance. 

WHEELCHAIR  ACCESS  to  Symphony  Hall  is 
available  at  the  West  Entrance  to  the  Cohen 
Annex. 

AN  ELEVATOR  is  located  outside  the  Hatch  and 
Cabot-Cahners  rooms  on  the  Massachusetts  Ave- 
nue side  of  the  building. 
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LADIES'  ROOMS  are  located  on  the  orchestra 
level,  audience-left,  at  the  stage  end  of  the  hall, 
and  on  the  first-balcony  level,  audience-right, 
outside  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room  near  the 
elevator. 

MEN'S  ROOMS  are  located  on  the  orchestra 
level,  audience-right,  outside  the  Hatch  Room 
near  the  elevator,  and  on  the  first-balcony  level, 
audience-left,  outside  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room 
near  the  coatroom. 

COATROOMS  are  located  on  the  orchestra  and 
first-balcony  levels,  audience-left,  outside  the 
Hatch  and  Cabot-Cahners  rooms.  The  BSO  is  not 
responsible  for  personal  apparel  or  other  prop- 
erty of  patrons. 

LOUNGES  AND  BAR  SERVICE:  There  are  two 
lounges  in  Symphony  Hall.  The  Hatch  Room  on 
the  orchestra  level  and  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room 
on  the  first-balcony  level  serve  drinks  starting 
one  hour  before  each  performance.  For  the  Fri- 
day-afternoon concerts,  both  rooms  open  at 
12:15,  with  sandwiches  available  until  concert 
time. 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  BROADCASTS:  Con- 
certs of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  are 
heard  by  delayed  broadcast  in  many  parts  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  as  well  as  interna- 
tionally, through  the  Boston  Symphony  Tran- 
scription Trust.  In  addition,  Friday-afternoon 


concerts  are  broadcast  live  by  the  following  FM 
stations:  WGBH  (Boston  89.7),  WFCR  (Amhersti 
88.5),  and  WAMC  (Albany  90.3);  in  Maine  by 
WMED  (Calais  89.7),  WMEA  (Portland  90.1), 
WMEH  (Bangor  90.9),  WMEW  (Waterville 
91.3),  and  WMEM  (Presque  Isle  106.1);  and  in 
Connecticut  by  WMNR  (Monroe  88.1),  WNPR 
(Norwich  89.1),  WPKT  (Hartford  90.5),  and 
WSLX  (New  Canaan  91.9).  Live  Saturday- 
evening  broadcasts  are  carried  by  WGBH  and 
WCRB  (Boston  102.5).  If  Boston  Symphony 
concerts  are  not  heard  regularly  in  your  home 
area  and  you  would  like  them  to  be,  please  call 
WCRB  Productions  at  (617)  893-7080.  WCRB 
will  be  glad  to  work  with  you  and  try  to  get  the 
BSO  on  the  air  in  your  area. 

BSO  FRIENDS:  The  Friends  are  annual  donors 
to  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  Friends 
receive  BSO,  the  orchestra's  newsletter,  as  well 
as  priority  ticket  information  and  other  benefits 
depending  on  their  level  of  giving.  For  informa- 
tion, please  call  the  Development  Office  at  Sym- 
phony Hall  weekdays  between  9  and  5.  If  you 
are  already  a  Friend  and  you  have  changed  your 
address,  please  send  your  new  address  with  your 
newsletter  label  to  the  Development  Office, 
Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA  02115.  Including 
the  mailing  label  will  assure  a  quick  and  accurate 
change  of  address  in  our  files. 


Handicapped  kids  have  a  lot  to  give 

i        and  the  Cotting  School  has  a  lot  to  give  handicapped  children. 
LA        We  are  a  12-year  day  school  providing  quality  education, 

I     medical  support  services,  and  pre-vocational  training  to  physically 
handicapped  boys  and  girls.  Support  services  include  occupational, 
physical  and  speech  therapies,  counselling,  vision  and  dental 
clinics,  and  fulltime  nursing  supervision.  Computer-based 
learning  programs,  summer  camping,  adapted  physical  education, 
art,  music  and  training  for  independent  living  help  students  develop 
daily  living  and  social  skills  and  increased  self-esteem.  If  you 
know  a  child  we  can  help,  please  pass  the  word   Call  or  write 
Dr.  Carl  W.  Mores,  Superintendent,  Cotting  School  for  Handicapped 
Children,  241  St.  Botolph  Street,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02115 
(617)  536-9632. 

Cotting  School  for  Handicapped  Children 

is  a  private,  non-profit  Ch.  766-approved  institution, 
supported  primarily  by  gifts,  grants,  legacies  and  bequests 
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The  impeccably  made  salad  is  of  equal 
importance  to  me  as  the  impeccably  made  bed. 


COPLEY  PLA 

The  Grande  Dame  of  Boston. 

Operated  by  Hotels  of  Distinction,  Inc.,  Copley  Square,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02116. 
Reservations:  toll  free,  800-225-7654,  or  your  agent. 


WE  HELPED  ED  MILLER 

GET  BY  ON  $125,000. 

LAST  YEAR 


Most  people  assume  that  success 
automatically  brings  with  it  a  sub- 
stantially brighter  -  and  easier  -- 
financial  picture.  Yet  when  they  reach 
a  comfortable  income  level,  too  many 
find  themselves  wondering  where  it 
all  goes. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  common 
reasons  people  come  to  The 
Cambridge  Group  for  financial 
planning.  Because  success 
depends  as  much  on  preserving 
and  investing  your  money  as 
on  earning  it. 

At  The  Cambridge  Group, 
our  job  is  to  help  you  focus 
on  your  goals.Then  help 
you  achieve  them.  All  of 
them.  We  can  help  with 
business  management. 
Investment  objectives. 
Retirement  plans 
Educational  needs.  Estate 
planning.  And  any  other  special 
objectives  you  might  have,  business 
or  personal. 

All  while  keeping  your  taxes  at 
their  lowest  legitimate  level. 

To  achieve  this,  we  develop  an 
overall,  comprehensive  financial  plan. 
Our  specialists  optimize  your  posi- 
tion in  each  area  giving  you  a  balanced 
financial  picture.  Not  a  plan  skewed 
toward  the  stock  market  by  a  broker. 
Or  toward  life  insurance  by  an  agent. 
But  a  truly  objective  perspective. 


It's  only  through  careful  planning 
that  someone  like  Ed  Miller  can  feel 
comfortable  with  his  income.  Knowing 
that  his  money  is  working  as  hard  for 
him  as  he  worked  for  his  money. 

If  you'd  like  a  closer  look  at  what 
financial  planning  can  do  for  you, 
we'd  be  happy  to  arrange  a  private 
consultation  at  no  cost  or  obligation 
to  you.  Just  call  Charlie  Gerrior  at 
(617)965-7480. 


Nil 


Cambridge 
Group 

YOU  SET  THE  GOALS     WE  HELP  YOU  REACH  THEM 


BSO 


BSO  Guests  on  WGBH-FM-89.7 

The  featured  guests  with  Ron  Delia  Chiesa  dur- 
ing the  intermissions  of  this  month's  live  Boston 
Symphony  broadcasts  will  be:  new  BSO  principal 
librarian  Marshall  Burlingame  (11  and  12  Janu- 
ary); BSO  bass  player  Joseph  Hearne  (18  and  19 
January);  and  "Salute  to  Symphony"  Chairman 
Thelma  Goldberg  (25  and  26  January). 

Attention,  Subscribers  from 
Weston,  Wayland,  and  Sudbury 

If  transportation  difficulties  have  been  keeping 
you  from  regular  attendance  at  the  Friday-after- 
noon concerts,  you  may  be  interested  in  the  bus 
which  comes  to  Symphony  Hall  from  Weston 
Center.  There  are  still  a  few  spaces  available  on 
the  bus  for  the  "Spring  5"  and  the  "Spring  6" 
concerts,  beginning  25  January.  Please  contact 
Mrs.  Lovett  Morse  at  (617)  893-4126.  If  you 
would  like  to  subscribe  to  a  spring  series,  please 
call  the  Subscription  Office  at  (617)  266-1492. 

Attention, 
Subscribers  from 
Providence 

If  transportation  difficulties  have  been  preventing 
you  from  regular  attendance  at  the  Friday- 
afternoon  concerts,  you  may  be  interested  in  the 
bus  which  comes  to  Symphony  Hall  from  the 
Providence  area.  There  are  still  a  few  spaces 
available  on  the  bus  for  the  "Spring  5"  and 
"Spring  6"  concerts,  beginning  25  January. 
Please  contact  Mrs.  Donald  (Skip)  Wilson  at 
(401)  294-2762  or  (617)  262-4288.  If  you  wish 
to  subscribe  to  a  spring  series,  please  contact  the 
Subscription  Office  at  (617)  266-1492. 

With  Thanks 

We  wish  to  give  special  thanks  to  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Arts  and  the  Massachusetts 
Council  on  the  Arts  and  Humanities  for  their 
continued  support  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra. 


Pre-Symphony  Suppers 
With  BSO  Members 

There  are  still  a  few  openings  for  the  Thursday 
'B'  series  of  Pre-Symphony  Suppers  featuring 
members  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  as 
guest  speakers.  Sponsored  by  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Association  of  Volunteers,  this  series  will 
feature  talks  by  bassoonist  Matthew  Ruggiero, 
bass  player  Leslie  "Tiny"  Martin,  and  flutist 
Leone  Buyse;  the  dates  are  17  January, 
7  March,  and  4  April.  Cocktails  will  be  served  in 
the  Cohen  Annex  at  5:30  p.m.,  with  buffet  sup- 
per and  talk  following  at  6:30. 

The  series  of  three  is  $40.00.  Reservations 
may  be  made  by  sending  your  check  made  pay- 
able to  "Boston  Symphony  Orchestra"  to  the 
Director  of  Volunteers,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston, 
MA  02115.  For  a  brochure  or  further  informa- 
tion, call  (617)  266-1492,  ext.  178. 

Art  Exhibits  in  the 
Cabot-Cahners  Room 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  is  pleased  that 
a  variety  of  Boston-area  galleries,  museums, 
schools,  and  non-profit  artists'  organizations  are 
continuing  to  exhibit  their  work  in  the  Cabot- 
Cahners  Room  on  the  first-balcony  level  of  Sym- 
phony Hall.  Our  appreciation  to  the  Thomas 
Segal  Gallery  and  the  Clark  Gallery  for  the 
exhibits  they  mounted  in  November  and  Decem- 
ber. In  the  coming  months,  the  following  organi- 
zations will  be  represented:  The  Piano  Factory 
(2  January-21  January),  Vision  Gallery  (21  Janu- 
ary-18  February),  Boston  Visual  Artists  Union 
(18  February-18  March). 

BSO  Members  in  Concert 

BSO  violinist  Cecylia  Arzewski  will  perform  the 
Sibelius  Violin  Concerto  with  the  Wellesley  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  under  the  direction  of  Robert 
Prince  on  Sunday  afternoon,  13  January  at 
3  p.m.  in  McKenzie  Auditorium,  Massachusetts 
Bay  Community  College  in  Wellesley.  Also  on  the 
program  are  Schumann's  Manfred  Overture  and 
Strauss's  Death  and  Transfiguration.  Tickets 
are  $5  general  admission  and  may  be  obtained  at 
the  door. 

BSO  violinist  Ronald  Knudsen  conducts  the 
Brockton  Symphony  Orchestra  on  Sunday  eve- 
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ADS  stands  for  accurate 
reproduction.  In  your  home. 
In  your  car.  Suddenly  you 
hear  the  music  you  love  with 
more  nuance,  more  detail.  For 
proof  see  an  ADS  dealer.  For 
information  call  800-824-7888 
Operator  483.  Or  write  James 
Armstrong,  a  classic  in  his 
own  right,  at  ADS,  84  Progress 
Way,  Wilmington,  MA  01887. 
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ning,  20  January  at  7:30  p.m.  at  Brockton  High 
School  Auditorium  in  music  of  Handel,  Haydn, 
and  Tchaikovsky.  BSO  cellist  Sato  Knudsen  will 
be  soloist  in  the  Haydn  C  major  cello  concerto; 
the  program  concludes  with  Tchaikovsky's  Sym- 
phony No.  1,  U  inter  Daydreams.  For  ticket 
information,  call  583-6786. 

Music  director  and  conductor  Ronald 
Knudsen  leads  the  Newton  Symphony  Orchestra 
in  the  second  concert  of  its  1984-85  season  on 
Sunday  evening,  27  January  at  8  p.m.  at  Aquinas 
Junior  College  in  Newton.  Pianist  Andre-Michel 
Schub  is  the  featured  soloist  on  an  all- Beethoven 
program  which  includes  the  Coriolan  Overture, 
the  Symphony  No.  2,  and  the  Piano  Concerto 
No.  4.  Reserved  tickets  at  $8  are  available  by 
calling  965-2555  or  332-7495;  they  will  also  be 
available  at  the  door. 

The  Mystic  Valley  Orchestra  under  the 
direction  of  Ronald  Feldman  performs  the 
Stravinsky  Symphony  in  C  and  the  Brahms 
Double  Concerto  for  violin  and  cello  on  Saturday, 
9  February  at  8  p.m.  at  Cary  Hall  in  Lexington 
and  on  Sunday,  10  February  at  3  p.m.  at  Sanders 
Theatre  in  Cambridge.  The  soloists  in  the 
Brahms  will  be  BSO  violinist  Harvey  Seigel  and 


BSO  assistant  principal  cellist  Martha  Babcock. 
Tickets  are  $6  general  admission,  $4  students, 
seniors,  and  special  needs.  For  further  informa- 
tion, call  924-4939. 

The  Brattle  String  Quartet — BSO  members 
Jerome  Rosen,  Aza  Raykhtsaum,  Mark  Ludwig, 
and  Sato  Knudsen — perform  music  of  Bartok 
and  Tchaikovsky  at  the  Brattle  Theatre,  40 
Brattle  Street  in  Cambridge  on  Sunday,  10  Feb- 
ruary at  2:30  p.m.  Admission  is  $7.50.  For 
further  information,  call  876-4226. 

James  David  Christie  will  give  the  first  solo 
organ  recital  on  the  Symphony  Hall  organ  in 
some  fifteen  years  on  Sunday  evening,  10  Febru- 
ary at  8  p.m.  The  program  will  include  music  by 
J.S.  Bach,  Cesar  Franck,  Alexandre  Guilmant, 
Jehan  Alain,  and  Andre  Isoir,  in  addition  to  the 
Boston  premieres  of  works  by  George  Crumb  and 
John  Cage.  Co-sponsored  by  the  Boston  chapter 
of  the  American  Guild  of  Organists,  this  concert 
represents  a  major  step  toward  raising  funds  to 
install  a  new,  solid-state  combination  action  in  the 
organ  console  and  thereby  return  it  to  more 
active  use.  Tickets  at  $10  ($5  for  seniors  and 
students)  will  be  available  at  the  door.  For  further 
information,  call  353-9339. 
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Seiji  Ozawa 


The  1984-85  season  is  Seiji  Ozawa's  twelfth 
as  music  director  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra.  In  the  fall  of  1973  he  became  the 
orchestra's  thirteenth  music  director  since  it 
was  founded  in  1881. 

Born  in  1935  in  Shenyang,  China,  to 
Japanese  parents,  Mr.  Ozawa  studied  both 
Western  and  Oriental  music  as  a  child  and 
later  graduated  from  Tokyo's  Toho  School  of 
Music  with  first  prizes  in  composition  and  con- 
ducting. In  the  fall  of  1959  he  won  first  prize 
at  the  International  Competition  of  Orchestra 
Conductors,  Besancon,  France.  Charles 
Munch,  then  music  director  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  and  a  judge  at  the  competition, 
invited  him  to  Tanglewood,  where  in  1960  he 
won  the  Koussevitzky  Prize  for  outstanding 
student  conductor,  the  highest  honor  awarded 
by  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  (now  the 
Tanglewood  Music  Center). 

While  working  with  Herbert  von  Karajan  in 
West  Berlin,  Mr.  Ozawa  came  to  the  attention 
of  Leonard  Bernstein,  whom  he  accompanied 
on  the  New  York  Philharmonic's  spring  1961 


Japan  tour,  and  he  was  made  an  assistant 
conductor  of  that  orchestra  for  the  1961-62 
season.  His  first  professional  concert 
appearance  in  North  America  came  in  Janu- 
ary 1962  with  the  San  Francisco  Symphony 
Orchestra.  He  was  music  director  of  the 
Chicago  Symphony's  Ravinia  Festival  for  five 
summers  beginning  in  1964,  and  music 
director  for  four  seasons  of  the  Toronto  Sym- 
phony Orchestra,  a  post  he  relinquished  at  the 
end  of  the  1968-69  season. 

Seiji  Ozawa  first  conducted  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony in  Symphony  Hall  in  January  1968;  he 
had  previously  appeared  with  the  orchestra  for 
four  summers  at  Tanglewood,  where  he 
became  an  artistic  director  in  1970.  In 
December  1970  he  began  his  inaugural  season 
as  conductor  and  music  director  of  the  San 
Francisco  Symphony  Orchestra.  The  music 
directorship  of  the  Boston  Symphony  followed 
in  1973,  and  Mr.  Ozawa  resigned  his  San 
Francisco  position  in  the  spring  of  1976,  serv- 
ing as  music  advisor  there  for  the  1976-77 
season. 
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As  music  director  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra,  Mr.  Ozawa  has  strengthened  the 
orchestra's  reputation  internationally  as  well 
as  at  home,  beginning  with  concerts  on  the 
BSO's  1976  European  tour  and,  in  March 
1978,  on  a  nine-city  tour  of  Japan.  At  the 
invitation  of  the  Chinese  government,  Mr. 
Ozawa  then  spent  a  week  working  with  the 
Peking  Central  Philharmonic  Orchestra;  a 
year  later,  in  March  1979,  he  returned  to 
China  with  the  entire  Boston  Symphony  for 
a  significant  musical  and  cultural  exchange 
entailing  coaching,  study,  and  discussion  ses- 
sions with  Chinese  musicians,  as  well  as  con- 
cert performances.  Also  in  1979,  Mr.  Ozawa 
led  the  orchestra  on  its  first  tour  devoted 
exclusively  to  appearances  at  the  major  music 
festivals  of  Europe.  Seiji  Ozawa  and  the  Boston 
Symphony  celebrated  the  orchestra's  one- 
hundredth  birthday  with  a  fourteen-city  Amer- 
ican tour  in  March  1981  and  an  international 
tour  to  Japan,  France,  Germany,  Austria,  and 
England  in  October/ November  that  same 
year.  Most  recently,  in  August/September 
1984,  Mr.  Ozawa  led  the  orchestra  in  a  two- 
and-one-half-week,  eleven-concert  tour  which 
included  appearances  at  the  music  festivals  of 
Edinburgh,  London,  Salzburg,  Lucerne,  and 
Berlin,  as  well  as  performances  in  Munich, 
Hamburg,  and  Amsterdam. 

Mr.  Ozawa  pursues  an  active  international 
career.  He  appears  regularly  with  the  Berlin 
Philharmonic,  the  Orchestre  de  Paris,  the 
French  National  Radio  Orchestra,  the  Vienna 
Philharmonic,  the  Philharmonia  of  London, 
and  the  New  Japan  Philharmonic.  His  operatic 
credits  include  Salzburg,  London's  Royal 
Opera  at  Covent  Garden,  La  Scala  in  Milan, 
and  the  Paris  Opera,  where  he  conducted  the 
world  premiere  of  Olivier  Messiaen's  opera 
St.  Francis  of  Assist  in  November  1983. 
Messiaen's  opera  was  subsequently  awarded 


the  Grand  Prix  de  la  Critique  1984  in  the 
category  of  French  world  premieres. 

Mr.  Ozawa  has  won  an  Emmy  for  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's  "Evening  at 
Symphony"  television  series.  His  award- 
winning  recordings  include  Berlioz's  Romeo  et 
Juliette,  Schoenberg's  Gurrelieder,  and  the 
Berg  and  Stravinsky  violin  concertos  with 
Itzhak  Perlman.  Other  recordings  with  the 
orchestra  include,  for  Philips,  Richard 
Strauss's  Also  sprach  Zarathustra  and  Ein 
Heldenleben,  Stravinsky's  Le  Sacre  du 
printemps,  Hoist's  The  Planets,  and  Mahler's 
Symphony  No.  8,  the  Symphony  of  a  Thou- 
sand. For  CBS,  he  has  recorded  music  of 
Ravel,  Berlioz,  and  Debussy  with  mezzo- 
soprano  Frederica  von  Stade  and  the  Men- 
delssohn Violin  Concerto  with  Isaac  Stern;  in 
addition,  he  has  recorded  the  Schoenberg/ 
Monn  Cello  Concerto  and  Strauss's  Don  Qui- 
xote with  cellist  Yo-Yo  Ma  for  future  release. 
For  Telarc,  he  has  recorded  the  complete 
cycle  of  Beethoven  piano  concertos  and  the 
Choral  Fantasy  with  Rudolf  Serkin.  Mr.  Ozawa 
and  the  orchestra  have  recorded  five  of  the 
works  commissioned  by  the  BSO  for  its  cen- 
tennial: Roger  Sessions's  Pulitzer  Prize- 
winning  Concerto  for  Orchestra  and  Andrzej 
Panufnik's  Sinfonia  Votiva  are  available  on 
Hyperion;  Peter  Lieberson's  Piano  Concerto 
with  soloist  Peter  Serkin,  John  Harbison's 
Symphony  No.  1,  and  Oily  Wilson's  Sinfonia 
have  been  taped  for  New  World  records.  For 
Angel/EMI,  he  and  the  orchestra  have 
recorded  Stravinsky's  Firebird  and,  with  so- 
loist Itzhak  Perlman,  the  violin  concertos  of 
Earl  Kim  and  Robert  Starer.  Mr.  Ozawa  holds 
honorary  Doctor  of  Music  degrees  from  the 
University  of  Massachusetts,  the  New  England 
Conservatory  of  Music,  and  Wheaton  College 
in  Norton,  Massachusetts. 
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Music  Directorship  endowed  by 
John  Moors  Cabot 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY 

ORCHESTRA 

1984/85 

First  Violins 

Malcolm  Lowe 

Concertmaster 
Charles  Munch  chair 

Emanuel  Borok 

Assistant  Concertmaster 
Helen  Horner  Mclntyre  chair 

Max  Hobart 

Robert  I.  Beal,  and 

Enid  and  Bruce  A.  Beal  chair 

Cecylia  Arzewski 

Edward  and  Bertha  C.  Rose  chair 

Bo  Youp  Hwang 

John  and  Dorothy  Wilson  chair 
Max  Winder 
Harry  Dickson 

Forrest  Foster  Collier  chair 

Gottfried  Wilfinger 
Fredy  Ostrovsky 
Leo  Panasevich 

Carolyn  and  George  Rowland  chair 

Sheldon  Rotenberg 
Muriel  C.  Kasdon  and 
Marjorie  C.  Paley  chair 

Alfred  Schneider 
Raymond  Sird 
Ikuko  Mizuno 
Amnon  Levy 

Second  Violins 

Marylou  Speaker  Churchill 

Fahnestock  chair 
Vyacheslav  Uritsky 
Charlotte  and  Irving  W.  Rabb  chair 

Ronald  Knudsen 
Joseph  McGauley 
Leonard  Moss 
Laszlo  Nagy 

*  Michael  Vitale 

*  Harvey  Seigel 

*  Jerome  Rosen 

*  Sheila  Fiekowsky 

*  Gerald  Elias 

*  Ronan  Lefkowitz 

*  Nancy  Bracken 

*  Joel  Smirnoff 

*  Jennie  Shames 

*  Nisanne  Lowe 

*  Aza  Raykhtsaum 

*  Nancy  Mathis  DiNovo 

*  Participating  in  a  system  of  rotated 
seating  within  each  string  section. 


Violas 

Burton  Fine 

Charles  S.  Dana  chair 
Patricia  McCarty 
Anne  Stoneman  chair 

Ronald  Wilkison 
Robert  Barnes 
Jerome  Lipson 
Bernard  Kadinoff 
Joseph  Pietropaolo 
Michael  Zaretsky 
Marc  Jeanneret 
Betty  Benthin 

*  Mark  Ludwig 

Cellos 

Jules  Eskin 
Philip  R.  Allen  chair 

Martha  Babcock 

Vernon  and  Marion  Alden  chair 

Mischa  Nieland 

Esther  S.  and  Joseph  M.  Shapiro  chair 

Jerome  Patterson 

*  Robert  Ripley 
Luis  Leguia 
Carol  Procter 
Ronald  Feldman 

*  Joel  Moerschel 

Sandra  and  David  Bakalar  chair 

*  Jonathan  Miller 

*  Sato  Knudsen 

Basses 

Edwin  Barker 

Harold  D.  Hodgkinson  chair 

Lawrence  Wolfe 

Maria  Stata  chair 

Joseph  Hearne 
Bela  Wurtzler 
Leslie  Martin 
John  Salkowski 
John  Barwicki 

*  Robert  Olson 

*  James  Orleans 

Flutes 

Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer 

Walter  Piston  chair 

Fenwick  Smith 

Myra  and  Robert  Kraft  chair 

Leone  Buyse 

Piccolo 

Lois  Schaefer 

Evelyn  and  C.  Charles  Marran  chair 

Oboes 

Ralph  Gomberg 

Mildred  B.  Remis  chair 

Wayne  Rapier 
Alfred  Genovese 

English  Horn 

Laurence  Thorstenberg 

Phyllis  Knight  Beranek  chair 

Clarinets 

Harold  Wright 

Ann  S.M.  Banks  chair 

Thomas  Martin 


Peter  Hadcock 

E-Jlal  Clarinet 

Bass  Clarinet 

Craig  Nordstrom 

Bassoons 

Sherman  Walt 

Edward  A.  Taft  chair 

Roland  Small 
Matthew  Ruggiero 

Contrabassoon 

Richard  Plaster 

Horns 

Charles  Kavalovski 

Helen  SagoffSlosberg  chair 

Richard  Sebring 
Daniel  Katzen 
Jay  Wadenpfuhl 
Richard  Mackey 
Jonathan  Menkis 

Trumpets 

Charles  Schlueter 

Roger  Louis  Voisin  chair 

Andre  Come 

Ford  Cooper  chair 

Charles  Daval 
Peter  Chapman 

Trombones 

Ronald  Barron 

J. P.  and  Mary  B.  Barger  chair 

Norman  Bolter 

Tuba 

Chester  Schmitz 

Margaret  and  William  C. 
Rousseau  chair 

Timpani 

Everett  Firth 

Sylvia  Shippen  Wells  chair 

Percussion 

Charles  Smith 
Arthur  Press 

Assistant  Timpanist 

Thomas  Gauger 
Frank  Epstein 

Harp 

Ann  Hobson  Pilot 

Willona  Henderson  Sinclair  chair 

Personnel  Managers 

William  Moyer 
Harry  Shapiro 

Librarians 

Marshall  Burlingame 
William  Shisler 
James  Harper 

Stage  Manager 

Position  endowed  by 
Angelica  Lloyd  Clagett 

Alfred  Robison 

Stage  Coordinator 

Cleveland  Morrison 
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How  to  conduct  yourself 
on  Friday  night. 

Aficionados  of  classical  music  can  enjoy 

the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  every  Friday  night 

at  9  o'clock  on  WCRB 102. 5  FM.  Sponsored 

in  part  by  Honeywell. 

Honeywell 
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A  Brief  History  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 


For  many  years,  philanthropist,  Civil  War 
veteran,  and  amateur  musician  Henry  Lee 
Higginson  dreamed  of  founding  a  great  and 
permanent  orchestra  in  his  home  town  of 
Boston.  His  vision  approached  reality  in  the 
spring  of  1881,  and  on  22  October  that  year 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's  inaugural 
concert  took  place  under  the  direction  of  con- 
ductor Georg  Henschel.  For  nearly  twenty 
years,  symphony  concerts  were  held  in  the  old 
Boston  Music  Hall;  Symphony  Hall,  the 
orchestra's  present  home,  and  one  of  the 
world's  most  highly  regarded  concert  halls, 
was  opened  in  1900.  Henschel  was  succeeded 
by  a  series  of  German-born  and  -trained  con- 
ductors— Wilhelm  Gericke,  Arthur  Nikisch, 
Emil  Paur,  and  Max  Fiedler — culminating  in 
the  appointment  of  the  legendary  Karl  Muck, 
who  served  two  tenures  as  music  director, 
1906-08  and  1912-18.  Meanwhile,  in  July 
1885,  the  musicians  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
had  given  their  first  "Promenade"  concert, 
offering  both  music  and  refreshments,  and 


fulfilling  Major  Higginson's  wish  to  give 
"concerts  of  a  lighter  kind  of  music."  These 
concerts,  soon  to  be  given  in  the  springtime 
and  renamed  first  "Popular"  and  then 
"Pops,"  fast  became  a  tradition. 

During  the  orchestra's  first  decades,  there 
were  striking  moves  toward  expansion.  In 
1915,  the  orchestra  made  its  first  transconti- 
nental trip,  playing  thirteen  concerts  at  the 
Panama-Pacific  Exposition  in  San  Francisco. 
Recording,  begun  with  RCA  in  the  pioneering 
days  of  1917,  continued  with  increasing  fre- 
quency, as  did  radio  broadcasts  of  concerts. 
The  character  of  the  Boston  Symphony  was 
greatly  changed  in  1918,  when  Henri  Rabaud 
was  engaged  as  conductor;  he  was  succeeded 
the  following  season  by  Pierre  Monteux.  These 
appointments  marked  the  beginning  of  a 
French-oriented  tradition  which  would  be 
maintained,  even  during  the  Russian-born 
Serge  Koussevitzky's  time,  with  the  employ- 
ment of  many  French-trained  musicians. 


The  first  photograph,  actually  a  collage,  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  under  Georg 
Henschel,  taken  1882 
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Henry  Lee  Higginson 


Georg  Henschel 


The  Koussevitzky  era  began  in  1924.  His 
extraordinary  musicianship  and  electric  per- 
sonality proved  so  enduring  that  he  served  an 
unprecedented  term  of  twenty- five  years.  In 
1936,  Koussevitzky  led  the  orchestra's  first 
concerts  in  the  Berkshires,  and  a  year  later  he 
and  the  players  took  up  annual  summer  resi- 
dence at  Tanglewood.  Koussevitzky  passion- 
ately shared  Major  Higginson's  dream  of  "a 
good  honest  school  for  musicians,"  and  in 
1940  that  dream  was  realized  with  the  found- 
ing at  Tanglewood  of  the  Berkshire  Music 
Center,  a  unique  summer  music  academy  for 
young  artists.  To  broaden  public  awareness  of 
the  Music  Center's  activities  at  Tanglewood, 
the  Berkshire  Music  Center  will  be  known  as 
the  Tanglewood  Music  Center  beginning  with 
the  1985  session. 

Expansion  continued  in  other  areas  as  well. 
In  1929  the  free  Esplanade  concerts  on  the 
Charles  River  in  Boston  were  inaugurated  by 
Arthur  Fiedler,  who  had  been  a  member  of  the 
orchestra  since  1915  and  who  in  1930  became* 
the  eighteenth  conductor  of  the  Boston  Pops,  a 
post  he  would  hold  for  half  a  century,  to  be 
succeeded  by  John  Williams  in  1980.  The 
Boston  Pops  will  celebrate  its  hundredth  birth- 
day in  1985  under  Mr.  Williams's  baton. 

Charles  Munch  followed  Koussevitzky  as 
music  director  in  1949.  Munch  continued 
Koussevitzky's  practice  of  supporting  contem- 
porary composers  and  introduced  much  music 
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Karl  Muck 


Pierre  Monteux 
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Serge  Koussevitzky 


from  the  French  repertory  to  this  country. 
During  his  tenure,  the  orchestra  toured  abroad 
for  the  first  time,  and  its  continuing  series  of 
Youth  Concerts  was  initiated.  Erich  Leinsdorf 
began  his  seven-year  term  as  music  director  in 
1962.  Leinsdorf  presented  numerous  pre- 
mieres, restored  many  forgotten  and  neglected 
works  to  the  repertory,  and,  like  his  two  prede- 
cessors, made  many  recordings  for  RCA;  in 
addition,  many  concerts  were  televised  under 
his  direction.  Leinsdorf  was  also  an  energetic 
director  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center,  and 
under  his  leadership  a  full-tuition  fellowship 
program  was  established.  Also  during  these 
years,  the  Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Players 
were  founded,  in  1964;  they  are  the  world's 
only  permanent  chamber  ensemble  made  up  of 
a  major  symphony  orchestra's  principal  play- 
ers. William  Steinberg  succeeded  Leinsdorf  in 
1969.  He  conducted  several  American  and 
world  premieres,  made  recordings  for 
Deutsche  Grammophon  and  RCA,  appeared 
regularly  on  television,  led  the  1971  European 
tour,  and  directed  concerts  on  the  east  coast, 
in  the  south,  and  in  the  mid-west. 

Seiji  Ozawa,  an  artistic  director  of  the 
Berkshire  Festival  since  1970,  became  the 
orchestra's  thirteenth  music  director  in  the  fall 
of  1973,  following  a  year  as  music  advisor. 
Now  in  his  twelfth  year  as  music  director,  Mr. 
Ozawa  has  continued  to  solidify  the  orchestra's 
reputation  at  home  and  abroad,  and  his  pro- 


gram of  centennial  commissions — from 
Sandor  Balassa,  Leonard  Bernstein,  John 
Corigliano,  Peter  Maxwell  Davies,  John 
Harbison,  Leon  Kirchner,  Peter  Lieberson, 
Donald  Martino,  Andrzej  Panufnik,  Roger 
Sessions,  Sir  Michael  Tippett,  and  Oily 
Wilson — on  the  occasion  of  the  orchestra's 
hundredth  birthday  has  reaffirmed  the  orches- 
tra's commitment  to  new  music.  Under  his 
direction,  the  orchestra  has  also  expanded  its 
recording  activities  to  include  releases  on  the 
Philips,  Telarc,  CBS,  Angel/EMI,  Hyperion, 
and  New  World  labels. 

From  its  earliest  days,  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  has  stood  for  imagination, 
enterprise,  and  the  highest  attainable  stan- 
dards. Today,  the  Boston  Symphony  Orches- 
tra, Inc.,  presents  more  than  250  concerts 
annually.  Attended  by  a  live  audience  of  nearly 
1.5  million,  the  orchestra's  performances  are 
heard  by  a  vast  national  and  international 
audience  through  the  media  of  radio,  tele- 
vision, and  recordings.  Its  annual  budget  has 
grown  from  Higginson's  projected  $115,000 
to  more  than  $20  million.  Its  preeminent  posi- 
tion in  the  world  of  music  is  due  not  only  to  the 
support  of  its  audiences  but  also  to  grants  from 
the  federal  and  state  governments,  and  to  the 
generosity  of  many  foundations,  businesses, 
and  individuals.  It  is  an  ensemble  that  has 
richly  fulfilled  Higginson's  vision  of  a  great 
and  permanent  orchestra  in  Boston. 


Charles  Munch 


Erich  Leinsdorf 
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William  Steinberg 


Live  in  a  Place  as  Special 
As  Harvard  Square  Itself. 


University  Green,  a  new  residential 
community,  beckons  you  to  share  the 
vitality  of  Harvard  Square.  Echoing 
the  classic  design  of  Harvard  College, 
University  Green  is  a  handsome 
blend  of  traditional  materials  and 
contemporary  finishes.  A  19th 
century  village  with  gardens  forms  an 
imaginative  entryway  to  these  54 
extraordinary  homes. 

Spacious  homes,  ranging  from  688  to 
2500  sq.  ft.,  feature  large  private 
outdoor  terraces.  Many  choices  for 


decorating  interiors  await  the  early 
purchaser,  who  may  choose  a 
fireplace  from  among  the  special 
options.  Prices  range  from  $230,000 
to  $670,000. 

Available  units  are  limited  so  please 
contact  marketing  director  Nancy 
Chadbourne  at  492-6003  to  arrange 
to  visit  our  decorated  model. 

University  Green.  Sharing  the  magic 
of  Harvard  Square. 


A  development  of  Hines  Industrial 
Marketed  by  On-Site  Dynamics 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 

One  Hundred  and  Fourth  Season,  1984-85 

Thursday,  10  January  at  8 
Friday,  11  January  at  2 
Saturday,  12  January  at  8 

KURT  MASUR  conducting 


SHOSTAKOVICH 


Symphony  No.  1  in  F  minor,  Opus  10 

Allegretto — Allegro  non  troppo 

Allegro 

Lento 

Allegro  molto 


INTERMISSION 


BRAHMS 


Symphony  No.  2  in  D,  Opus  73 

Allegro  non  troppo 

Adagio  non  troppo 

Allegretto  grazioso  (quasi  andantino) 

Allegro  con  spirito 


Thursday's  and  Saturday's  concerts  will  end  about  9:50  and  Friday's  about  3:50. 

Philips,  Telarc,  CBS,  Deutsche  Grammophon,  Angel/EMI,  New  World,  Hyperion,  and  RCA  records 

Baldwin  piano 

Please  be  sure  the  electronic  signal  on  your  watch  or  pager  is  switched  off 
during  the  concert. 

The  program  books  for  the  Friday  series  are  given  in  loving  memory  of  Mrs.  Hugh  Bancroft 
by  her  daughters  Mrs.  A.  Werk  Cook  and  the  late  Mrs.  William  C.  Cox. 
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LOCATION 

The  Fairways  at  Chestnut  Hill  gives  you  downtown  Boston  from  the 
perfect  vantage  point:  within  sight  and  within  a  15-minute  drive.  You'll 
also  have  a  bricked  terrace  and  a  balcony  overlooking  a  golf  course, 
where  you  can  relax  and  look  back  on  the  day's  accomplishments. 

Sitting  pretty  is  just  one  of  the  advantages  of  owning  a  home  at 
The  Fairways.  We  invite  you  to  come  view  all  the  others. 

Two-bedroom  townhouses  with  study  from  $285,000.  Furnished  models  open  12-5 

seven  days  a  week,  or  by  appointment  From  Centre  Street  in  Newton  go  east 

on  Commonwealth  Avenue,  left  on  Hammond  Street  which  becomes  Woodchester 

Drive  which,  in  turn,  becomes  Algonquin  Road 

The  Fairways 

AT  CHESTNUT  HILL 


85  Algonquin  Road,  Newton  (617)965-8988 

Marketed  by:  ESI  The  Condominium  Collaborative,  Inc. 
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Dmitry  Shostakovich 

Symphony  No.  1  in  F  minor,  Opus  10 


Dmitry  Dmitriyevich  Shostakovich  was 
born  in  St.  Petersburg  (now  Leningrad) 
on  25  September  1906  and  died  in 
Moscow  on  9  August  1975.  He  com- 
pleted his  Symphony  No.  1  in  December 
1925  as  his  graduation  exercise  for 
Maximilian  Steinberg's  composition 
course  at  the  Leningrad  Conservatory. 
Nikolai  Malko  and  the  Leningrad  Phil- 
harmonic gave  the  first  performance  on 
12  May  1926.  Bruno  Walter  brought  the 
work  and  the  name  of  its  by  then  twenty- 
one-year-old  composer  to  the  attention  of 
Western  Europe  at  a  Berlin  Philhar- 
monic concert  on  5  May  1927.  Leopold 
Stokowski  and  the  Philadelphia  Orches- 
tra introduced  the  symphony  in  the 
United  States  on  2  November  1928.  The  first  Boston  Symphony  performance  was  given 
at  Sanders  Theater,  Cambridge,  under  Richard  Burgins  direction  on  7  November  1935. 
Since  then,  it  has  also  been  conducted  here  by  Nikolai  Malko,  Serge  Koussevitzky,  and 
Erich  Leinsdorf  Karel  Ancerl  led  the  orchestra's  first  Tanglewood  performance  in 
August  1968.  The  most  recent  subscription  performances  were  those  given  in  December 
1977  by  Sergiu  Comissiona,  who  gave  the  most  recent  Tanglewood  performance  in  July 
1978.  The  symphony  is  scored  for  three  flutes  (two  doubling  piccolo),  two  oboes,  two 
clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  tromba  contralta  (defined  in  Sibyl 
Marcuse's  "Musical  Instruments"  as  a  livalved  trombone  in  trumpet  form  .  .  .  sounding 
an  octave  below  the  natural  trumpet  in  F .  .  .  devised  anq\  first  introduced  by  Rimsky- 
Korsakov"),  three  trombones,  bass  tuba,  timpani,  triangle,  snare  drum,  cymbals,  bass 
drum,  tam-tam,  bells,  piano,  and  strings.  Jerome  Rosen  plays  the  piano  at  these 
performances. 

I  grew  up  in  a  musical  family.  My  mother,  Sophia  Vasilyevna,  studied  at  the 
Conservatory  for  some  years  and  was  a  good  pianist.  My  father,  Dimitri 
Boleslavovich,  was  a  great  lover  of  music  and  sang  well.  There  were  many  music- 
lovers  among  the  friends  and  acquaintances  of  the  family,  all  of  whom  took  part  in 
our  musical  evenings.  I  also  remember  the  strains  of  music  that  came  from  the 
neighboring  apartment  of  an  engineer  who  was  an  excellent  cellist  and  passionately 
fond  of  chamber  music.  With  a  group  of  his  friends  he  often  played  quartets  and  trios 
by  Mozart,  Haydn,  Beethoven,  Borodin,  and  Tchaikovsky.  I  used  to  go  out  into  the 
hallway  and  sit  there  for  hours,  the  better  to  hear  the  music.  In  our  apartment,  too, 
we  held  amateur  musical  evenings:  All  this  impressed  itself  on  my  musical  memory 
and  played  a  certain  part  in  my  future  work  as  a  composer. 

My  mother  wanted  her  children  to  have  a  good  musical  education.  When  my  older 
sister,  Marusia,  was  nine,  my  mother  began  giving  her  piano  lessons.  Three  years 
later,  when  I  reached  the  same  age,  my  mother  insisted  that  I  take  my  place  at  the 
piano.  Marusia  became  a  professional  musician  and  today  [1956]  teaches  piano  at 
the  Leningrad  Ballet  School  and  also  the  obligatory  piano  class  at  the  Leningrad 
Conservatory.  My  younger  sister,  Zoya,  could  not  avoid  her  piano  lessons,  but  did  not 
follow  a  musical  career,  being  trained  instead  as  a  veterinary  surgeon. 
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An  aunt  remembered  the  young  Mitya  as  "a  very  serious  and  sensitive  child,  often  very 
meditative  .  .  .  and  rather  shy,"  fond  of  fairy  tales,  forever  composing  or  improvising  at 
the  piano,  though  inclined  to  be  modest  about  his  music,  reading  Gogol,  practicing  Liszt, 
but  loving  Mussorgsky  and  Rimsky-Korsakov  most  of  all.  The  same  aunt,  Nadezhda  Galli- 
Shohat,  who  emigrated  to  the  United  States  in  1923,  told  her  nephew's  biographer, 
V.I.  SerofF,  that  when  she  first  heard  the  Symphony  No.  1,  she  was  astonished  to  recognize 
in  it  many  fragments  she  had  heard  him  play  as  a  young  boy,  some  of  them  associated 
with,  among  other  matters,  La  Fontaine's  fable  of  the  grasshopper  and  the  ant  and  with 
Hans  Christian  Andersen's  tale  The  Little  Mermaid.  *  It  was,  in  any  event,  clear  that 
music  was  to  be  central  in  the  boy's  life  and  that  in  spite  of  all  financial  hardships — and 
these  were  considerable  in  the  Shostakovich  family — his  gift  had  to  be  protected  and 
nurtured.  Well  prepared,  first  at  home,  then  at  Glyaser's  Music  School,  he  was  admitted 
to  the  Conservatory  in  Petrograd  (as  St.  Petersburg  was  then  called)  in  1919. 

Shostakovich  was  for  a  while  unsure  whether  to  concentrate  on  composition  or  piano. 
4 'If  the  truth  be  told,  I  should  have  done  both,"  he  said  years  after  he  had  chosen 

*This  was  to  have  an  even  more  remarkable  and  sinister  musical  future  in  Thomas  Mann's  Doctor 
Faustus. 
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Let's  all  support  the  BSO.  Tucker,  Anthony  &  R.L.  Day,  Inc. 

Serving  investors  in  33  offices  in  the  U.S.  Since  1892. 

One  Beacon  Street,  Boston  (617)  725-2000. 

Tucker  Anthony 

A  John  Hancock  Company 
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composition.  He  must  have  been  an  excellent  pianist,  for  his  graduation  recital  at  the 
Conservatory  included  Beethoven's  Hammerklavier  Sonata,  Opus  106.  For  a  while,  piano 
came  in  useful  in  that  he  was  able  to  help  support  his  parents  and  sisters  by  playing  for 
silent  movies,  but  it  gradually  receded  from  the  center  of  his  musical  existence,  and  he 
gave  his  last  solo  recital  in  1930. 

His  principal  teacher  in  composition  was  Maximilian  Steinberg,  himself  a  pupil  of 
Rimsky-Korsakov,  Glazunov,  and  Liadov.  Steinberg  married  Rimsky-Korsakov's  daughter 
Nadezhda,  and  it  was  as  a  wedding  present  for  them  that  Stravinsky  wrote  his  orchestral 
scherzo  Fireworks.  That  was  primarily  a  gesture  of  respect  for  Rimsky-Korsakov,  whom 
Stravinsky  revered,  for  Steinberg  and  Stravinsky  were  not  fond  of  each  other:  Steinberg, 
Stravinsky  wrote,  "was  one  of  these  ephemeral,  prizewinning,  front-page  types,  in  whose 
eyes  conceit  forever  burns,  like  an  electric  light  in  daytime."  Steinberg's  own  musical 
inclinations  were  academic-conservative,  but  he  was  a  good  teacher,  able  to  help  his  pupil 
become  articulate  in  a  language  many  of  whose  details  can  hardly  have  been  to  the  older 
man's  taste.  Moreover,  when  the  plan  for  a  Leningrad  Philharmonic  performance  seemed 
about  to  be  shipwrecked  because  Shostakovich  had  no  money  to  pay  for  the  copying  of 
orchestra  parts,  the  Conservatory  undertook  to  foot  the  bill,  something  that  would  not 
have  been  done  without  Steinberg's  support. 

The  opus  number  is  always  a  bit  startling.  Shostakovich  came  to  think  of  only  one  of  his 
pre-First  Symphony  works  as  worth  publishing,  the  Three  Fantastic  Dances  for  piano, 
Opus  5,  but  he  did  come  to  the  challenge  of  writing  his  graduation  symphony  as  a 
surprisingly  experienced  composer,  even  of  orchestral  works  (two  Scherzos,  Opp.  1  and  7, 
a  set  of  variations,  Opus  3,  and  a  group  of  Fables  for  mezzo-soprano,  Opus  4).  In  the 
symphony  itself,  the  assurance  with  which  Shostakovich  both  imagines  and  realizes  a 
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The  Leningrad  Conservatory,  with  the  monument  to  Rimsky-Korsakov  in  front 
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The  highest  award  from  France's 
UOrdre  Mondial  de  Gourmets 
Desgustateurs  was  not  for  a  single  wine. 
It  was  for  Zachary's  j^ 
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the  Boston 
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Orchestra. 


Jaeger  International  Shop  -  Copley  Place,  Boston,  MA.  (617)  437-1163 

Jaeger  International  Shop  -  The  Mall  at  Chestnut  Hill,  Newton,  MA.  (617)  527-1785 
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large-scale  structure  is  as  impressive  as  the  vigor  and  freshness  of  gesture.  Of  course,  one 
can  hear  what  music  he  has  been  reading  and  listening  to  and  what  has  delighted  him:  he 
owes,  for  example,  some  of  the  details  of  his  nose-thumbing,  wrong-note  humor  to 
Prokofiev,  he  is  fascinated  by  Mahler  and  his  ways  of  twisting  the  tails  of  commonplaces, 
and  more  than  once  we  see  Petrushka  raging  in  his  cell  or  fixing  us  with  his  stare  from  the 
top  of  his  master's  booth.  The  basic  design,  too,  is  that  of  the  conventional  four 
movements,  though  with  the  scherzo  second  and  the  slow  movement  third  (in  itself  a  very 
conventional  unconventionality).  Throughout,  though,  Shostakovich  finds  ways  of  playing 
interestingly  within  that  form,  producing  events  in  unexpected  order,  interrupting,  linking, 
reverting.  The  contour  of  this  phrase 


Allegro  non  troppo 
j 


|      I  j       JlJJJ 


played  by  the  clarinet  when  the  first  movement  has  made  the  transition  from  provoca- 
tively discontinuous  introduction  into  the  "real"  discourse,  is  in  one  way  or  another 
common  ground  for  much  of  the  material  of  the  entire  symphony  (it  is  indeed  already 
adumbrated  in  the  introduction  itself):  we  should  probably  have  been  much  less  surprised 
than  most  of  us  were  at  Shostakovich's  late-in-life  fascination  with  serial  thinking  (cf.  most 
strikingly  the  String  Quartet  No.  12).  His  orchestral  imagination  is  highly  developed,  such 
points  as  the  passages  for  divided  solo  strings  in  the  first  and  last  movements,  the  piano 
writing  in  the  scherzo,  and  the  famous  timpani  solo  in  the  finale  being  merely  the  most 
immediately  noticeable  instances.  The  slow  movement  in  particular  is  evidence  that  at 
eighteen  and  nineteen  he  had  much  to  say,  and  much  of  astonishing  depth,  and  every 
phrase  is  a  wonderful  signal  of  the  arrival  on  the  scene  of  a  new,  eloquent,  personal, 
always  unmistakable  voice. 

— Michael  Steinberg 


Now  artistic  adviser  of  the  San  Francisco  Symphony,  Michael  Steinberg  was  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra's  Director  of  Publications  from  1976  to  1979. 
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Investments  are  like  trees.  Tb  stay  healthy, 
they  must  withstand  the  winds  of  change. 


Having  a  financial  strategy  that  is  not  firmly 
rooted  can  be  rather  unnerving.  Because  if 
the  economic  climate  changes  for  the  worse, 
the  whole  thing  can  get  blown  away. 

That's  why  we  recommend  the  services  of 
our  Financial  Consulting  Group. 

They  can  advise  you  on  all  aspects  of  retire- 
ment income,  tax  shelters,  investment  goal 
setting,  employee  stock  options,  partnerships 
and  closely  held  corporations,  portfolio  diag- 
nostics, and  estate  planning. 

And  they  have  expertise  in  giving  you  tax 
shelter  assistance  that  isn't  linked  to  a  com- 
missioned sale,  and  helping  you  plan  a  sound 
strategy  for  your  future. 

So,  call  our  Financial  Consulting  Group  at 
1-800-SHAWMUT. 

You'll  feel  better  about  your  future  when 
you  work  with  bankers  who  can  see  the  trees 
for  the  forest. 


Shawmut 

Financial  Management 
Division 
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Look  tous  for  direction. 
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Johannes  Brahms 

Symphony  No.  2  in  D,  Opus  73 


Johannes  Brahms  was  born  in  Ham- 
burg, Germany,  on  7  May  1833  and 
died  in  Vienna  on  3  April  1897.  The 
Symphony  No.  2  was  composed  in 
1877,  during  a  productive  summer  stay 
at  Fortschach  in  Carinthia  (southern 
Austria)  ;  the  first  performance  took 
place  under  the  direction  of  Hans 
Richter  in  Vienna  on  30  December 
1877.  The  first  American  performance 
was  given  at  New  York's  Steinway  Hall 
by  the  Philharmonic  Society  under 
Adolph  Neuendorf]  on  3  October  1878. 
Boston  heard  the  Brahms  Second  for 
the  first  time  several  months  later,  when 
Carl  Zerrahn  conducted  it  on  9  January 
1879  at  a  Harvard  Musical  Society  con- 
cert. Georg  Henschel  led  the  first  Boston  Symphony  performances  in  February  1882, 
and  the  orchestra  has  since  played  it  under  Wilhelm  Gericke,  Arthur  Nikisch,  Emil 
Paur,  Karl  Muck,  Max  Fiedler,  Otto  Urack,  Henri  Rabaud,  Pierre  Monteux,  Serge 
Koussevitzky,  Richard  Bur  gin,  Bruno  Walter,  Leonard  Bernstein,  Charles  Munch, 
Eugene  Ormandy,  John  Barbirolli,  Lorin  Maazel,  Ernest  Ansermet,  Erich  Leinsdorf 
Stanislaw  Skrowaczewski,  William  Steinberg,  Michael  Tilson  Thomas,  Sir  Colin 
Davis,  Eugen  Jochum,  Seiji  Ozawa,  Joseph  Silverstein,  and  Kazuyoshi  Akiyama.  Seiji 
Ozawa  led  the  most  recent  performances  at  Symphony  Hall  and  on  tour  in  1982  and 
1983,  as  well  as  the  most  recent  performance  at  Tanglewood  in  August  1983.  The 
symphony  is  scored  for  two  each  of  flutes,  oboes,  clarinets,  and  bassoons,  four  horns, 
two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  tuba,  timpani,  and  strings. 

Brahms's  Second  Symphony  was  new  when  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  was 
founded.  True,  it  had  already  been  played  here  twice,  but  it  was  counted  as  a  fearfully 
modern  composition,  and  when  the  BSO's  first  music  director,  Georg  Henschel,  led  a 
performance  of  the  piece  in  the  inaugural  season,  people  listened  with  respect,  at  least,  if 
not  enthusiasm  (after  all,  Henschel  was  a  friend  of  the  composer  himself;  years  later  he 
wrote  a  book  entitled  Personal  Recollections  of  Johannes  Brahms).The  reviewers  found 
the  symphony  a  tough  nut  to  crack.  The  Boston  Traveler  ran  a  review  that  was  as  typical 
of  its  day  as  it  is  untypical  of  ours: 

It  would  appear  as  though  Brahms  might  afford  occasionally  to  put  a  little  more 
melody  into  his  work — just  a  little  now  and  then  for  a  change.  His  Second  Symphony 
gave  the  impression  that  the  composer  was  either  endeavoring  all  the  while  to  get  as 
near  as  possible  to  harmonic  sounds  without  reaching  them;  or  that  he  was  unable  to 
find  any  whatever. 

We  can  only  gape  in  astonishment.  During  the  intervening  century  we  have  come  to 
recognize  the  Second  above  all  as  the  most  pastoral  of  his  four  essays  in  the  symphonic 
medium,  the  lush  and  sensuous  foil  to  his  more  austere  C  minor  symphony  composed  only 
the  preceding  year. 

It  is  well-known  that  Brahms  delayed  until  his  forty-third  year  before  actually  allowing 
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a  symphony  of  his  to  be  brought  to  performance.  The  First,  completed  in  1876,  was  not 
the  first  he  had  ever  attempted.  At  least  one  abortive  earlier  effort  had  served  as  raw 
material  for  his  First  Piano  Concerto  and  the  German  Requiem.  Others  may  well  have 
been  sketched,  even  substantially  composed,  then  destroyed.  Part  of  the  problem  was  his 
concern  with  the  fact  that  the  mantle  of  Beethoven  had  been  placed  implicitly  on  his 
shoulders,  a  responsibility  that  Brahms  neither  wanted  nor  needed.  Already  more  self- 
critical  than  most  composers  ever  become,  he  was  increasingly  leery  of  the  interest  with 
which  the  musical  world  awaited  his  first  contribution  to  the  field  that  Beethoven  had  made 
so  thoroughly  his  own. 

Once  having  broken  the  ice  with  the  First  Symphony,  however,  Brahms  did  not  hesitate 
to  try  again.  His  Second  Symphony  was  written  the  following  year  during  his  summer 
vacation  on  the  Worthersee  (Lake  Worth)  near  Portschach  in  Carinthia  (southern 
Austria).  He  spent  three  summers,  from  1877  to  1879,  in  that  resort,  and  each  one  was 
musically  productive.  The  successive  years  saw  the  composition  of  the  Second  Symphony, 
the  Violin  Concerto,  and  the  G  major  violin  sonata.  The  new  symphony  was  an  enormous 
success  when  Hans  Richter  conducted  the  first  performance  in  Vienna;  it  was  no  less  well 
received  two  weeks  later  in  Leipzig.  These  two  cities  were,  of  course,  centers  of  Brahms 
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aficionados  (the  critic  Eduard  Hanslick  especially  in  Vienna,  and  Clara  Schumann  in 
Leipzig).  Further  afield  the  symphony  attracted  mixed  notices,  but  always  respect  at  the 
very  least. 

The  music  pulses  with  sounds  of  nature.  The  opening  horn  melody  conjures  up  the 
freshness  of  the  outdoors.  The  composer's  friend  and  long-time  correspondent  Dr. 
Theodor  Billroth  wrote  to  him  after  hearing  the  symphony,  "How  beautiful  it  must  be  on 
the  Worthersee!"  What  strikes  the  listener  first  is  the  apparent  relaxation  of  mood, 
especially  of  the  Second  Symphony  as  compared  with  the  tense  opening  of  its  predecessor. 
What  is  not  so  immediately  apparent  is  the  fact  that  the  Second  is,  if  anything,  even  more 
precision-ground  than  the  First.  The  parts  fit  as  in  a  fine  watch.  This  was  certainly  noticed 
even  by  the  negative  early  critics,  who  grudgingly  admitted  the  composer's  skill.  WF. 
Apthorp,  later  the  BSO's  program  annotater,  wrote  in  the  Boston  Courier  following  the 
first  performance  in  Boston: 

It  would  take  a  year  to  really  fathom  the  Second  Symphony,  and  a  year  of  severe 
intellectual  work,  too.  One  would  only  like  to  be  a  little  more  sure  that  such  labor 
would  be  repaid. 

How  times  change!  From  the  distance  of  a  century,  we  are  prepared  to  enjoy  the 
spontaneity,  the  sensuous  richness  of  this  most  "Viennese"  of  the  Brahms  symphonies — 
to  such  an  extent,  in  fact,  that  many  listeners  blithely  forgo  the  "intellectual  work"  that 
Apthorp  mentions  and  allow  themselves  simply  to  wallow  in  the  sound. 

And  yet  it  is  surprising  but  true  that  this  largest,  most  apparently  unbuttoned  of  the 
Brahms  symphonies  is  also  one  of  the  most  closely  wrought.  Everything  in  the  first 
movement  grows  out  of  the  opening  phrase  and  its  component  parts:  a  three-note  "motto" 
in  cellos  and  basses,  the  arpeggiated  horn  call,  a  rising  scale  figure  in  the  woodwinds.  It 
might  be  easy,  for  example,  to  overlook  the  first  three  notes  as  a  mere  preparation  for  the 
"true"  theme  in  the  horns  (after  all,  that  motto  figure  does  not  even  return  at  the 
recapitulation,  which  starts  with  the  horn  call);  but  at  every  point  in  the  first  movement 
and  elsewhere  throughout  the  symphony  echoes  of  those  three  notes  appear — sometimes 
as  quarter-notes  (as  in  the  opening),  sometimes  speeded  up  to  eighth-notes  (which  has  the 
effect  of  changing  the  3/4  movement  to  6/8),  and  sometimes  slowed  down  to  half-notes 
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(which  does  the  opposite,  changing  3/4  to  3/2  in  feeling).  And  the  coda  of  the  first 
movement  is  a  veritable  encyclopedia  of  treatments  of  the  motto.  Even  when  the  motto 
does  not  appear  by  itself  it  is  buried  in  the  other  melodic  ideas  that  grow  out  of  the  opening 
statement.  Like  the  motto  figure,  each  of  the  other  elements  of  the  opening  phrase  carries 
its  weight  in  the  discussion  to  follow. 

One  of  the  loveliest  moments  in  the  first  movement  occurs  at  the  arrival  of  the  second 
theme  in  violas  and  cellos;  this  melting  waltz  tune  sounds  more  than  a  little  like  Brahms's 
Lullaby — is  that  why  it  is  so  relaxing?  Brahms  saturates  the  melody  with  lower  string 
sound  by  giving  the  tune  to  the  cellos  and  placing  them  above  the  violas,  who  have  an 
accompanying  part. 

Brahms's  rhythmic  control  may  have  confused  early  listeners  but  is  treasured  today  as 
a  fresh  and  powerful  feature  of  his  music.  I  have  already  referred  to  the  metrical 
transformations  of  the  opening  motto;  but  Brahms's  interest  in  rhythm  extends  to  the 
phrasing  of  melodies  and  whole  sections.  Somehow,  imperceptibly,  we  find  that  he  has 
accomplished  a  sleight-of-hand  trick  in  the  exposition  and  we  reach  an  energetic  passage 
in  which  everything  has  been  shifted  by  one  beat — what  sounds  like  the  downbeat  of  the 
measure  is  in  fact  the  second  beat,  and  this  runs  for  a  good  sixteen  measures  before  the 
conductor's  downbeat  and  the  "feel"  of  the  strong  beat  in  the  phrase  again  coincide.  Here 
and  in  similar  passages  Brahms's  flexibility  avoids  the  "tyranny  of  the  barline"  that 
straitjacketed  so  much  nineteenth-century  music. 


A  very  young  Johannes  Brahms 
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The  second  movement,  a  rather  dark  reaction  to  the  sunshine  of  the  first,  begins  with  a 
stepwise  melody  rising  in  the  bassoons  against  a  similar  melody  descending  in  the  cellos, 
the  two  ideas  mirroring  each  other.  Each  of  them,  rising  and  falling  in  slow  graceful 
shapes,  grows  organically  into  rich  and  sinuous  patterns. 

Beethoven  would  have  written  a  scherzo  for  his  third  movement,  perhaps  one  with  two 
Trios,  as  in  the  Seventh  Symphony.  Brahms  avoids  direct  comparison  with  Beethoven  by 
making  his  third  movement  more  of  a  lyrical  intermezzo,  but  the  shape  is  close  to  that  of 
the  scherzo  with  two  Trios.  A  serenading  melody  in  the  oboe  opens  the  main  section, 
which  is  twice  interrupted  by  Presto  sections  in  different  meters  (the  first  shifts  from  3/4 
to  2/4,  the  second  from  3/4  to  3/8).  This  aroused  consternation  among  Boston  critics  a 
century  ago.  John  Sullivan  Dwight  commented,  "It  is  all  pretty,  but  it  hardly  seems  to 
hold  together — the  giddy  fancies  of  a  wayward  humor."  He  failed  to  notice  that  each  of 
the  interruptions  is  a  variation  and  further  development  of  ideas  already  heard  in  the  main 
part,  especially  the  oboe  tune.  Trios  are  normally  inserted  for  purposes  of  contrast,  but 
Brahms  achieves  his  contrast  through  unity. 
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The  final  Allegro  is  as  close-knit  as  the  first  movement  and  is  based  throughout  on 
thematic  ideas  that  can  ultimately  be  traced  back  to  the  very  beginning  of  the  symphony 
(including  the  "motto").  Here,  too,  Brahms's  lavish  invention  makes  familiar  ideas  sound 
fresh  in  new  relationships.  Once  again  he  produces  another  of  those  prize  metrical  shifts, 
producing  a  passage  that  gradually  grows  from  the  basic  2/2  of  the  movement  into  a 
surprising  3/4,  while  the  conductor  continues  to  beat  in  2/2! 

The  miracle  of  this  symphony  remains  the  fact  that  it  sounds  so  easy  and  immediate 
and  yet  turns  out  to  be  so  elaborately  shaped.  I  have  a  secret  hope  that  at  some  point, 
after  he  had  had  a  chance  to  hear  the  piece  a  few  more  times,  old  Apthorp  really  did  put 
in  his  "year  of  severe  intellectual  work" — or  perhaps  simply  listened  with  open  ears — 
and  realized  what  he  had  been  missing. 

— S.L. 
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rehabilitative  programs,  organized 
activities  as  well  as  social  services. 
This  individual  quality  care  is  carried 
into  the  Adult  Day  Care  Program,  also 
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A  Unit  of  Allied  Stores. 


More  .  .  . 

Brief  but  sympathetic  and  informed  discussion  of  all  of  Shostakovich's  symphonic  works  is 
to  be  found  in  Hugh  Ottaway's  Shostakovich  Symphonies  in  the  BBC  Music  Guides  series 
(U.  of  Washington  paperback).  The  best  general  study  of  music  in  Soviet  Russia  is  Boris 
Schwarz's  Music  and  Musical  Life  in  Soviet  Russia,  1917-1980  (University  of  Indiana 
Press;  the  older  edition,  with  a  cutoff  date  of  1970,  is  available  as  a  Norton  paperback).  A 
new  and  intensely  interesting  light  has  been  cast  on  Shostakovich  by  the  publication  in 
English  of  Testimony:  The  Memoirs  of  Dmitri  Shostakovich,  as  related  to  and  edited  by 
Solomon  Volkov  (Harper  &  Row,  available  in  paperback).  (The  precise  authenticity  of 
these  memoirs  is  unfortunately  still  a  matter  of  debate.  The  Russians  insist  that  the  book  is 
a  fake;  Volkov  claims  to  have  smuggled  out  of  Russia  pages  dictated  to  him  by  the 
composer  and  authenticated  with  his  initials  on  each  page.  Shostakovich's  son  Maxim,  a 
well-known  conductor  who  recently  defected  to  the  West  himself,  questions  its  authentic- 
ity— apparently  on  the  basis  of  the  use  of  language — but  admits  that  many  of  the  ideas 
may  have  been  his  father's.  Certainly  as  a  whole  it  is  psychologically  consistent  and 
convincing.)  Quite  a  different  matter  is  the  more  recent  Pages  from  the  Life  of 
Shostakovich  by  Dmitri  and  Ludmilla  Sollertinsky  (Harcourt  Brace  Jovanovich):  it  is  an 
"official"  Soviet  view  that  completely  glosses  over  most  of  the  difficulties  in  the  com- 
poser's life,  with  rarely  a  mention  of  Stalin  or  the  official  criticisms  of  his  music,  dwelling 
only  on  the  sunny  side.  There  may  indeed  be  much  accurate  information  (the  authors 
knew  the  composer  quite  well),  but  it  is  highly  selective  in  its  choice  of  which  "pages"  of 
his  life  to  recount,  with  errors  of  omission  at  every  turn;  the  book  must  be  regarded  as 
willfully  misleading.  A  good  recording  of  the  First  Symphony  is  the  one  by  Eugene 
Ormandy  with  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra  coupled  with  one  of  the  strongest  of  his  later 
works,  the  Cello  Concerto  No.  1,  played  by  Mstislav  Rostropovich  (CBS).  The  recordings 
by  Leonard  Bernstein  with  the  New  York  Philharmonic  (CBS)  and  by  Bernard  Haitink 
with  the  London  Philharmonic  (London)  are  both  paired  with  the  light  and  witty 
Symphony  No.  9. 

The  Life  of  Johannes  Brahms  by  Florence  May,  a  two-volume  biography  that  came 
out  in  1905,  is  still  available,  superb,  and  expensive  (Scholarly).  The  most  recent  life-and- 
works  on  a  more  modest  scale  is  Karl  Geiringer's  (Oxford).  John  Horton  has  contributed  a 
good  volume  on  Brahms  Orchestral  Music  to  the  BBC  Music  Guides  (U.  of  Washington 
paperback).  Donald  Francis  Tovey's  note  on  the  Second  Symphony  in  Essays  in  Musical 
Analysis  is  excellent  (Oxford,  available  in  paperback).  For  the  reader  with  some  technical 
knowledge  of  music,  Arnold  Schoenberg's  essay  "Brahms  the  Progressive"  is  not  to  be 
missed;  it  is  contained  in  Style  and  Idea  (St.  Martin's).  Bernard  Jacobson's  The  Music  of 
Johannes  Brahms  is  a  fine  introduction  to  Brahms's  style  for  those  not  afraid  of  musical 
examples  (Fairleigh  Dickinson  University  Press),  and  there  are  good  things,  too,  in  Julius 
Harrison's  Brahms  and  his  Four  Symphonies  (Da  Capo).  Among  available  recordings, 
Pierre  Monteux's  with  the  Vienna  Philharmonic  is  quite  splendid  (London  Stereo  Treas- 
ury), as  is  Sir  Thomas  Beecham's  with  the  Royal  Philharmonic  Orchestra  (Seraphim, 
coupled  with  the  Academic  Festival  Overture);  both  are  on  budget-priced  labels.  Claudio 
Abbado's  performance  with  the  Berlin  Philharmonic  is  full — with  the  first -movement 
repeat — and  relaxed  in  mood  (DG).  Herbert  von  Karajan's  fine  performance  with  the 
Berlin  Philharmonic  is  available  either  as  a  single  disc  or  in  a  set  of  the  four  Brahms 
symphonies  (DG). 

— S.L. 
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Kurt  Masur 


Music  director  of  the  Leipzig  Gewandhaus 
Orchestra  since  1970,  Kurt  Masur  was  born  in 
Brieg,  Silesia,  in  1927.  Mr.  Masur's  first 
musical  training  was  at  the  piano.  He  attended 
the  Music  College  of  Leipzig  from  1946  to 
1948  to  continue  his  piano  studies,  and  it  was 
there  that  he  took  his  first  conducting  course. 
His  first  engagement  was  as  orchestra  coach 
at  the  Halle  County  Theatre,  followed  by 
positions  as  Kapellmeister  of  the  Erfurt  and 
Leipzig  opera  theatres.  In  1955  he  became  a 
conductor  of  the  Dresden  Philharmonic,  at  the 
time  headed  by  his  former  conducting  teacher 
Heinz  Bongartz.  Mr.  Masur  returned  to  opera 
from  1958  to  1960  as  general  director  of 
music  at  the  Mecklenberg  State  Theatre  of 
Schwerin,  and  from  1960  to  1964  he  was 
senior  director  of  music  at  the  Komische  Oper 
in  Berlin,  where  he  frequently  collaborated 
with  the  noted  stage  director  Walter  Felsen- 
stein.  The  Komische  Oper's  world  tours  were 
instrumental  in  building  Kurt  Masur's  interna- 
tional reputation,  which  grew  quickly  with 
numerous  appearances  as  a  guest  conductor  in 
Europe.  In  1967  Mr.  Masur  was  appointed 
chief  conductor  of  the  Dresden  Philharmonic, 
a  position  which  he  held  until  1972.  In  1975 
he  became  a  professor  at  the  Leipzig  Academy 
of  Music.  His  first  appearance  as  a  conductor 
in  the  United  States  was  with  the  Cleveland 
Orchestra  in  1974,  the  same  year  he  first 


toured  with  the  Leipzig  Gewandhaus.  He  has 
since  returned  to  this  country  with  the 
Gewandhaus  Orchestra  in  the  spring  of  1981, 
the  fall  of  1982,  and  during  the  current 
1983-84  season,  which  included  a  Beethoven 
symphony  cycle  at  Carnegie  Hall  in  New 
York. 

Mr.  Masur  has  appeared  with  leading 
orchestras  throughout  Europe,  has  toured  the 
Soviet  Union  and  Japan,  and  has  participated 
in  numerous  international  music  festivals.  He 
has  recorded  nearly  one  hundred  albums; 
those  with  the  Gewandhaus  which  are  avail- 
able in  the  United  States  on  the  Philips  label 
include  the  complete  violin  and  orchestral 
works  of  Bruch  and  the  Beethoven  and 
Brahms  violin  concertos  with  Salvatore 
Accardo,  the  Brahms  piano  concertos  with 
Misha  Dichter,  the  Four  Last  Songs  of  Richard 
Strauss  with  soprano  Jessye  Norman,  and  an 
album  of  Strauss  songs  with  tenor  Siegfried 
Jerusalem.  In  addition,  the  five  Mendelssohn 
symphonies  are  available  on  Vanguard 
Records. 

Since  his  American  debut,  Mr.  Masur  has 
appeared  with  the  Toronto  Symphony,  the 
Dallas  Symphony,  the  Boston  Symphony,  the 
San  Francisco  Symphony,  the  New  York 
Philharmonic,  the  Cleveland  Orchestra,  the 
Chicago  Symphony,  and  the  Philadelphia 
Orchestra.  In  Europe,  his  guest  conducting 
engagements  include  such  prestigious  ensem- 
bles as  the  Berlin,  Vienna,  Czech,  Leningrad, 
Stockholm,  and  Royal  Philharmonic  orches- 
tras, the  Dresden  Staatskapelle,  the  Orchestre 
de  Paris,  and  the  New  Philharmonic.  Kurt 
Masur  made  his  first  appearance  with  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  February 
1980.  In  his  frequent  guest  appearances  since 
then  in  Symphony  Hall  and  at  Tanglewood,  his 
widely  varied  programs  have  included  music  of 
Mozart,  Hindemith,  Strauss,  Tchaikovsky, 
Beethoven,  Britten,  Prokofiev,  Brahms, 
Paganini,  Kodaly,  Cimarosa,  Liszt,  Stravinsky, 
Haydn,  Bartok,  Weber,  Schumann,  Shosta- 
kovich, Mussorgsky,  Franck,  Respighi,  Ravel, 
Telemann,  Bach,  and  Handel. 
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1984  is  our  75 th  Anniversary 
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The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  gratefully  acknowledges  the  following  corporations 
and  professional  organizations  for  their  generous  and  important  support  in  the  past  or 
current  fiscal  year.  (*  denotes  support  of  at  least  $2,500;  capitalized  names  denote 
support  of  at  least  $5,000;  underscored  capitalized  names  within  the  Business 
Leaders'  listing  comprise  the  Business  Honor  Roll.) 


1984-85  Business  Honor  Roll  ($10,000+  ) 

Advanced  Management  Associates,  Inc. 

John  Hancock  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 

Harvey  Chet  Krentzman 

E.  James  Morton 

Analog  Devices,  Inc. 

Stanley  H.  Kaplan  Educational  Center 

Ray  Stata 

Susan  B.  Kaplan 

Bank  of  Boston 

Liberty  Mutual  Insurance  Company 

William  L.  Brown 

Melvin  B.  Bradshaw 

Bank  of  New  England 

Mobil  Chemical  Corporation 

Peter  H.  McCormick 

Rawleigh  Warner,  Jr. 

Bay  Banks,  Inc. 

New  England  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 

William  M.  Crozier,  Jr. 

Edward  E.  Phillips 

Boston  Consulting  Group,  Inc. 

New  England  Telephone  Company 

Arthur  P  Contas 

Gerry  Freche 

Boston  Edison  Company 

Raytheon  Company 

Thomas  J.  Galligan,  Jr. 

Thomas  L.  Phillips 

Boston  Globe /Affiliated  Publications 

Red  Lion  Inn 

William  0.  Taylor 

John  H.  Fitzpatrick 

Cahners  Publishing  Company,  Inc. 

State  Street  Bank  &  Trust  Company 

Norman  Cahners 

William  S.  Edgerly 

Country  Curtains 

The  Sheraton  Corporation 

Jane  P.  Fitzpatrick 

John  Kapioltas 

Digital  Equipment  Corporation 

The  Signal  Companies 

Kenneth  H.  Olsen 

Paul  M.  Montrone 

Dynatech  Corporation 

Teradyne  Corporation 

J.P  Barger 

Alexander  V.  d'Arbeloff 

Wm.  Filene's  &  Sons  Company 

Urban  Investment  &  Development 

Michael  J.  Babcock 

Company/ 

GTE  Electrical  Products 

Copley  Place 

Dean  T  Langford 

R.K.  Umscheid 

General  Cinema  Corporation 

WCRB/Charles  River  Broadcasting,  Inc. 

Richard  A.  Smith 

Richard  L.  Kaye 

General  Electric  Company 

WCVB-TV  5 

John  F.  Welch,  Jr. 

S.  James  Coppersmith 

Gillette  Company 

Wang  Laboratories 

Colman  M.  Mockler,  Jr. 

An  Wang 
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MORE  MUSIC 
FOR  YOUR  MONEY. 


BARNES 
&NOBLE 


Whether  you're  looking  for  an  opera  or  an 
oratorio,  a  ballet  or  a  baroque  trumpet  fanfare, 
you're  sure  to  find  what  you  want  at  the 
Classical  Record  Center  at  Barnes  &  Noble. 

When  it  comes  to  classical  music,  you  always 
get  more  for  your  money  at  Barnes  &  Noble. 

Classical  Record  Center 

at  Barnes  &  Noble 

395  Washington  Street 
(at  Downtown  Crossing) 

Mon.-Fri.,  9:30-6:30 

Sat.,  9:30-6:00 

Sun.,  12:00-6:00 
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Accountants 

Arthur  Andersen  &  Co. 
William  F.  Meagher 

COOPERS  &  LYBRAND 
Vincent  M.  O'Reilly 

Charles  DiPesa  &  Company 
William  DiPesa 

*  Ernst  &  Whinney 

James  G.  Maguire 

PEAT,  MARWICK,  MITCHELL 
&  COMPANY 
Herbert  E.  Morse 

*TOUCHE  ROSS  &  COMPANY 
James  T.  Mc  Bride 

*  Arthur  Young  &  Company 

Thomas  P.  McDermott 

Advertising/ PR. 

*Hill,  Holliday,  Connors, 
Cosmopulos,  Inc. 
Jack  Connors,  Jr. 

Hill  &  Knowlton 
Patricia  Butterfield 

*Kenyon  &  Eckhardt 
Thomas  J.  Mahoney 

*Newsome  &  Company 
Peter  Farwell 

Aerospace 

*  Northrop  Corporation 

Thomas  V.  Jones 

PNEUMO  CORPORATION 
Gerard  A.  Fulham 

Apparel 

*Knapp  King  Size  Corporation 
Winthrop  A.  Short 

William  Carter  Company 
Leo  J.  Feuer 

Architecture/ Design 

Jung/Brannen  Associates,  Inc. 
Yu  Sing  Jung 

Selame  Design 
Joe  Selame 

Banking 

BANK  OF  BOSTON 
William  L.  Brown 

BANK  OF  NEW  ENGLAND 
Peter  H.  McCormick 


Business  Leaders  ($1,000+) 


BAYBANKS,  INC. 
William  M.  Crozier,  Jr. 

Chase  Manhattan  Corporation 
Robert  M.  Jorgensen 

*Citicorp  (USA),  Inc. 
Walter  E.  Mercer 

Coolidge  Bank  &  Trust  Company 
Charles  W.  Morash 

Framingham  Trust  Company 
William  A.  Anastos 

Mutual  Bank 
Keith  G.  Willoughby 

Rockland  Trust  Company 
John  F.  Spence,  Jr. 

SHAWMUT  BANK  OF 
BOSTON 
William  F.  Craig 

United  States  Trust  Company 
James  V.  Sidell 

Building/  Contracting 
National  Lumber  Company 
Louis  I.  Kaitz 

J.F.  White  Contracting  Company 
Thomas  J.  White 

Consulting/  Management 
ADVANCED  MANAGEMENT 
ASSOCIATES,  INC. 


Harvey  Chet  Krentzman 

BLP  Associates 
Bernard  L.  Plansky 

BOSTON  CONSULTING 
GROUP,  INC. 
Arthur  P.  Contas 

Rath  &  Strong,  Inc. 
Arnold  0.  Putnam 

Small  Business  Foundation  of 
America,  Inc. 
Richard  Giesser 

Education 
*Bentley  College 

Gregory  H.  Adamian 

STANLEY  H.  KAPLAN 
EDUCATIONAL  CENTER 

Susan  B.  Kaplan 

Electronics 
Mitre  Corporation 
Robert  R.  Everett 

*Parlex  Corporation 
Herbert  W  Pollack 
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*Signal  Technology  Corporation 
William  Cook 

Employment 

*  Emerson  Personnel 

Rhoda  Warren 

Robert  Kleven  &  Company,  Inc. 
Robert  Kleven 

Russell  Reynolds  Associates,  Inc. 
Jack  H.  Vernon 

*TAD  Technical  Services  Corp. 
David  J.  McGrath,  Jr. 

Energy 

Buckley  &  Scott  Company 
Charles  H.  Downey 

*HCW  Oil  &  Gas  Company,  Inc. 
John  M.  Plukas 

Hatoffs 
Stanley  Hatoff 

MOBIL  CHEMICAL 
CORPORATION 
Rawleigh  Warner,  Jr. 

Yankee  Oil  &  Gas,  Inc. 
Paul  J.  Montle 

Finance 

*Farrell,  Healer  &  Company,  Inc. 
Richard  Farrell 

*The  First  Boston  Corporation 
George  L.  Shinn 

Kaufman  &  Company 
Sumner  Kaufman 

*  Leach  &  Garner 

Philip  Leach 

*Narragansett  Capital 
Corporation 
Arthur  D.  Little 

TA  ASSOCIATES 
Peter  A.  Brooke 

Food/  Hotel/  Restaurant 

♦Boston  Park  Plaza  Hotel  & 
Towers 
Roger  A.  Saunders 

Boston  Showcase  Company 
Jason  Starr 

CREATIVE  GOURMETS  LTD. 
Stephen  E.  Elmont 

Dunkin'  Donuts,  Inc. 
Robert  M.  Rosenberg 
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of  diamonds  and  gold? 
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iAUME  &   MERCfER 

dy's  Baume  &  Merrier  quartz 
itch  in  14  karat  gold  with  dia- 
mond bezel  S3, 600.  18  karat 
gold  and  diamond:  Necklace, 
$3,650.  Earrings,  S935. 
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Since  1822 


Convenient  locations  in  the  greater  Boston  metre 


*  Howard  Johnson  Company 
G.  Michael  Hostage 

Inncorp,  Ltd. 
Harry  Axelrod 

*Johnson,  OHare  Company,  Inc. 

Harry  O'Hare 
*0'Donnell-Usen  Fisheries 
Corporation 

Arnold  Wolf 
RED  LION  INN 
John  H.  Fitzpatrick 

Roberts  and  Associates 
Warren  Pierce 

THE  SHERATON 
CORPORATION 

John  Kapioltas 

Silenus  Wines,  Inc. 
James  B.  Hangstefer 

Sonesta  International  Hotels 
Corporation 
Paul  Sonnabend 

THE  STOP  &  SHOP 

COMPANIES,  INC. 

Avram  J.  Goldberg 

THE  WESTIN  HOTEL 
Bodo  Lemke 

Furnishings/  Housewares 
COUNTRY  CURTAINS 
Jane  P.  Fitzpatrick 

High  Technology / Computers 
AT&T 
Charles  R.  Grafton 

Analytical  Systems  Engineering 
Corporation 
Michael  B.  Rukin 

Aritech  Corporation 
James  A.  Synk 

Automatic  Data  Processing 
Josh  Weston 

*Computer  Partners,  Inc. 
Paul  J.  Crowley 

*Data  Packaging  Corporation 
Otto  Morningstar 

*Epsilon  Data  Management,  Inc. 
Thomas  0.  Jones 

General  Eastern  Instruments 
Corporation 
Pieter  R.  Wiederhold 

*  Helix  Technology  Corporation 
Frank  Gabron 

IBM  CORPORATION 
Paul  J.  Palmer 


POLAROID  CORPORATION 
William  J.  McCune,  Jr. 

RAYTHEON  COMPANY 

Thomas  L.  Phillips 

*Systems  Engineering  & 
Manufacturing  Corporation 
Steven  Baker 

*Transitron  Electric  Corporation 
David  Bakalar 

Insurance 

Arkwright-Boston  Insurance 
Frederick  J.  Bumpus 

*Cameron  &  Colby  Co.,  Inc. 
Graves  D.  Hewitt 

*Commercial  Union  Assurance 
Companies 
Howard  H.  Ward 

*  Frank  B.  Hall  &  Company  of 
Massachusetts,  Inc. 

Colby  Hewitt,  Jr. 
JOHN  HANCOCK  MUTUAL 
LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 
E.  James  Morton 

LIBERTY  MUTUAL 
INSURANCE  COMPANY 
Melvin  B.  Bradshaw 

NEW  ENGLAND  MUTUAL 
LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 
Edward  E.  Phillips 

PRUDENTIAL  INSURANCE 
COMPANY  OF  AMERICA 

Robert  J.  Scales 

Sun  Life  Assurance  Company  of 
Canada 
John  D.  McNeil 


Investments 

*ABD  Securities  Corporation 
Theodor  Schmidt-Scheuber 

Amoskeag  Company 
Joseph  B.  Ely  II 

BLYTH  EASTMAN  PAINE 
WEBBER  INC. 
James  F.  Cleary 

*E.F.  Hutton  &  Company,  Inc. 
S.  Paul  Crabtree 

Goldman,  Sachs  &  Company 
Stephen  B.  Kay 

Kensington  Investment 
Company 
Alan  E.  Lewis 


*Loomis  Sayles  &  Company 

Robert  L.  Kemp 
Moseley,  Hallgarten,  Estabrook 
&  Weeden,  Inc. 

Fred  S.  Moseley 

*Tucker,  Anthony  &  R.L.  Day, 
Inc. 

Gerald  Segel 
*  Woodstock  Corporation 

Frank  B.  Condon 

Legal 

Gadsby  &  Hannah 
Jeffrey  P.  Somers 

Goldstein  &  Manello 
Richard  J.  Snyder 

*Herrick  &  Smith 
Malcolm  D.  Perkins 

Nissenbaum  Law  Offices 
Gerald  L.  Nissenbaum 

Manufacturing 

Acushnet  Company 
John  T.  Ludes 

Bell  Manufacturing  Company 
Irving  W.  Bell 

Checon  Corporation 
Donald  E.  Conaway 

Dennison  Manufacturing 
Company 
Nelson  S.  Gifford 

Econocorp,  Inc. 
Richard  G.  Lee 

FLEXcon  Company,  Inc. 
Mark  R.  Ungerer 

GENERAL  ELECTRIC 
COMPANY 
John  F.  Welch,  Jr. 

GENERAL  ELECTRIC 
COMPANY/LYNN 
James  R  Krebs 

GILLETTE  COMPANY 
Colman  M.  Mockler,  Jr. 

Guzovsky  Electrical  Corporation 
Edward  Guzovsky 

Inland  Steel-Ryerson 
Foundation,  Inc. 
Robert  L.  Atkinson 

Kendall  Company 
J.  Dale  Sherratt 

L.E.  Mason  Company 
Harvey  B.  Berman 
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WEALTH  HAS  ITS  REWARDS. 


For  a  personal  appointment; 

call  Dean Ridldn,  Vice President, Private  Banking  Group- 

Bank  of  Boston  (617)  434-5302 

Bostons  Financial  District  and  Back  Bay 
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Ludlow  Corporation 

Arthur  Cohen 
NEW  ENGLAND  BUSINESS 
SERVICE,  INC. 

Richard  H.  Rhoads 

Norton  Company 
Donald  R.  Melville 

■"Packaging  Industries,  Inc. 
John  D.  Bambara 
Parker  Brothers 
Richard  E.  Stearns 

♦Plymouth  Rubber  Company,  Inc. 
Maurice  J.  Hamilburg 
Scully  Signal  Company 
Robert  G.  Scully 

♦Simplex  Time  Recorder 
Company 

Glenn  R.  Peterson 
Superior  Pet  Products,  Inc. 
Richard  J.  Phelps 

♦Towle  Manufacturing  Company 
Leonard  Florence 

♦Trina,  Inc. 

Thomas  L.  Easton 

Webster  Spring  Company,  Inc. 
A.M.  Levine 

Wellman,  Inc. 
Arthur  0.  Wellman,  Jr. 

Media 

BOSTON  GLOBE/ 
AFFILIATED  PUBLICATIONS 
William  0.  Taylor 

♦Boston  Herald 

Patrick  J.  Purcell 
GENERAL  CINEMA 
CORPORATION 

Richard  A.  Smith 

♦WBZ-TV  4 

Thomas  L.  Goodgame 

WCIB-FM 
Lawrence  K.  Justice 

WCRB/CHARLES  RIVER 
BROADCASTING,  INC. 
Richard  L.  Kaye 

WCVB-TV  5 

S.  James  Coppersmith 

♦WNEV-TV  7 /New  England 
Television 
Seymour  L.  Yanoff 

Westinghouse  Broadcasting  & 
Cable,  Inc. 
Lawrence  P.  Fraiberg 

Musical  Instruments 


♦Baldwin  Piano  &  Organ 
Company 

R.S.  Harrison 
Avedis  Zildjian  Company 
Armand  Zildjian 

Printing/ Publishing 
♦ADCO  Publishing  Company,  Inc. 
Samuel  Gorfinkle 

Bowne  of  Boston 
William  Gallant 

CAHNERS  PUBLISHING 
COMPANY,  INC. 

Norman  L.  Cahners 

CLARK-FRANKLIN- 
KINGSTON  PRESS 
Lawrence  Dress 

Customforms,  Inc. 
David  A.  Granoff 

♦Daniels  Printing  Company 

Lee  Daniels 
HOUGHTON  MIFFLIN 
COMPANY 

Marlowe  G.  Teig 

♦Label  Art,  Inc. 
J.  William  Flynn 
McGraw  Hill,  Inc. 
Joseph  L.  Dionne 

Real  Estate/ Development 

Combined  Properties,  Inc. 

Stanton  L.  Black 
Corcoran  Mullins  Jennison,  Inc. 

Joseph  Corcoran 
Hilon  Development  Corporation 

Haim  Eliachar 

Northland  Investment 
Corporation 
Robert  A.  Danziger 

Stanmar,  Inc. 
Stanley  W.  Snider 

URBAN  INVESTMENT  & 
DEVELOPMENT  COMPANY/ 
COPLEY  PLACE 
R.K.  Umscheid 

Retailing 

WM.  FILENE'S  &  SONS 
COMPANY 
Michael  J.  Babcock 

Hills  Department  Stores 
Stephen  A.  Goldberger 

Jordan  Marsh  Company 
Elliot  Stone 


Kay  Bee  Toy  &  Hobby  Shops, 
Inc. 
Howard  Kaufman 

Marshall's,  Inc. 
Frank  H.  Brenton 

♦Saks  Fifth  Avenue 
Ronald  J.  Hoffman 
Stuart's  Department  Stores,  Inc. 
Paul  Cammarano 

♦Zayre  Corporation 
Maurice  Segall 

Science/ Medical 

♦Charles  River  Breeding 
Laboratories,  Inc. 

Henry  L.  Foster 
Damon  Corporation 

David  I.  Kosowsky 
Hospital  Corporation  of  America 
HCA  Foundation 

Donald  E.  Strange 

Shoes 

♦Jones  &  Vining,  Inc. 

Sven  Vaule,  Jr. 
♦Mercury  International  Trading 
Corporation 

Irving  Wiseman 
MORSE  SHOE,  INC. 
Manuel  Rosenberg 

THE  SPENCER  COMPANIES, 
INC. 
C.  Charles  Marran 

STRIDE  RITE  CORPORATION 
Arnold  S.  Hiatt 

Software/ Information  Services 

Henco  Software,  Inc. 
Henry  Cochran 

Interactive  Data  Corporation 
Carl  G.  Wolf 

Travel/ Transportation 

♦Heritage  Travel 

Donald  Sohn 
♦The  Trans-Lease  Group 

John  J.  McCarthy,  Jr. 

Utilities 

BOSTON  EDISON  COMPANY 

Thomas  J.  Galligan,  Jr. 
♦Eastern  Gas  &  Fuel  Associates 

William  J.  Pruyn 
NEW  ENGLAND  TELEPHONE 

Gerry  Freche 
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CAFE  AMALFI 

ITALIAN  RESTAURANT 

8-10  WESTLAND  AVENUE 
BOSTON,  MASS.  /  536-6396 


We  invite  you  to  join  us  before  or 

after  Symphony  for  a  fine  dining 

experience. 

We're  so  close  you  can  almost  hear 

the  music! 


Lunch  -  11:30  -  3  pm 
Dinner  -  5  -11pm 
BAR  SPECIALS-*  -  6  pm 
10  -  12  pm 

SPECIAL  FUNCTIONS  and 

LARGE  GROUPS  ACCOMMODATED 

RESERVATIONS  RECOMMENDED 


h 

Corj 

Art 
PAuffi 


PACKAGING 

NEW  ENGLAND'S 

FINEST  PRODUCTS 

Manufacturers  of 
Quality  Folding  Cartons. 


ISmNDPRDB&C 

(617)  884-4200 
28  Gerrish  Avenue,  Chelsea,  MA  02150 


^N 


The  Atrium  cafe 

and  piano  bar 

at  the  bostonian  hotel. 

An  Oasis  of  Calm 

in  the  heart  of 

faneuil  hall  marketplace. 

Soft,  traditional  jazz  sounds 

from  five  in  the  afternoon. 

Seasonal  cocktails  and  wines 

by  the  glass  from  noon. 

Sidewalk  cafe. 


i 

fo 

ra 
th 


It 
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MASSACHUSETTS 

HBH  TECHNOLOGY 

COUNOL 

-AM      .1 


The  following  Members  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts High  Technology  Council 
support  the  BSO  through  the  BSO 
Business  &  Professional  Leadership 
Program: 


Alpha  Industries,  Inc. 
George  S.  Kariotis 

ANALOG  DEVICES,  INC. 

Ray  Stata 
The  Analytic  Sciences 
Corporation 

Arthur  Gelb 
*Augat,  Inc. 

Roger  D.  Wellington 
Barry  Wright  Corporation 

Ralph  Z.  Sorenson 
*Bolt  Beranek  and  Newman  Inc. 

Stephen  Levy 
Computervision  Corporation 

Martin  Allen 
*Cullinet  Software,  Inc. 

John  J.  Cullinane 

DIGITAL  EQUIPMENT 
CORPORATION 

Kenneth  H.  Olsen 


DYNATECH  CORPORATION 

J. P.  Barger 
EPSCO,  Inc. 

Wayne  P.  Coffin 
Foxboro  Company 

Earle  W.  Pitt 
GCA  Corporation 

Milton  Greenberg 
GTE  ELECTRICAL 
PRODUCTS 

Dean  T.  Langford 
*GenRad  Foundation 

Lynn  Smoker 
*Haemonetics,  Inc. 

John  F.  White 
Honeywell  Information  Systems 

Warren  G.  Sprague 
Instron  Corporation 

Harold  Hindman 
*  Arthur  D.  Little,  Inc. 

John  F.  Magee 


M/A-COM,  INC. 

Vessarios  G.  Chigas 
Massachusetts  High  Technology 
Council,  Inc. 

Howard  P.  Foley 
Millipore  Corporation 

Dimitri  d'Arbeloff 
PRIME  COMPUTER,  INC. 

Joe  M.  Henson 
*  Printed  Circuit  Corporation 

Peter  Sarmanian 
SofTech,  Inc. 

Justus  Lowe,  Jr. 
TERADYNE,  INC. 

Alexander  V.  d'Arbeloff 
Thermo  Electron  Corporation 

George  N.  Hatsopoulos 
Unitrode  Corporation 

George  M.  Berman 
WANG  LABORATORIES,  INC. 

An  Wang 


Rental  apartments 

for  people  who'd 

rather  hear  French  horns 

than  Car  hornS.    Enjoy  easy  living  within 

easy  reach  of  Symphony  Hall. 

New  in-town  apartments 

with  doorman,  harbor 

views,  all  luxuries, 

health 

club. 

1  and  2 

bedrooms  and 

penthouse  duplex 

apartments. 

•  HE  DEVONSHIRE " 


^\^         One  Devonshire  Place.  (Between  Washington 
I  =  I       and  Devonshire  Streets,  off  State  Street)  Boston. 
Renting  Office  Open  7  Days.  Tel:  (617)  720-3410. 
Park  tree  in  our  indoor  garage  while  inspecting  models. 


A  Boston  Tradition 

41  UNION  STREET  227-2750 
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he  principals  of  Dumont 
Kiradjieff  &  Moriarty  invite 
you  to  tap  the  expertise  which 
has  built  our  firm's  success  in 
the  placement  of  professional 
and  managerial  people 
throughout  New  England. 

DUMONT 

KIRADJIEFF  79  Milk  Street 

&MORIARTY         Boston,  MA 

EMPLOYMENT    ™51 9212 
CONSULTING       I617)451"'212 


MAHLER'S  SYMPHONY  #9 

with  Solti  conducting 

Chicago  Symphony  on  Digital's 

Grammy  Award  Winning  Recording. 

16.58 

Rarely  performed.  Rarely  recorded. 

GRIEG'S  P£iRGYNT  with  Edo  De 

Waart  conducting  the  San 

Francisco  Symphony 

and  Chorus 

B.29 


v^^K 
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HARVARD 

COOPERATIVE 
SOCIETY 


Available  at  Harvard  Square,  M.I.T.  Student  Center,  Children's 
Medical  Center  and  One  Federal  St.,  Boston.  Coop 


St^otofpfoT^sbmnwd^ 
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A  charming  19th  Century  Townhouse 
serving  superb  continental  cuisine 
in  contemporary  informal  elegance. 
Offering  lunch  and  dinner  with  a  variety 
of  fresh  seafood  specials  daily,  and  our 
after  theatre  cafe  menu  till  midnight. 

Serving 

Lunch:  12:00-2:30  weekdays 

Dinner:  6:00-10:30  Sun.-Thurs. 

6:00-12:00  Fri.-Sat. 
Brunch:  1 1:00-3:00  Sat.  &  Sun. 

reservations:  266-3030 

99  St.  Botolph  Street 
behind  the  Colonnade  Hotel 
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Real  Estate  Management 

Brokerage  and  Consulting  Services 

Since  1898 


SAUNDERS  &  ASSOCIATES 

20  Park  Plaza  Boston  MA  •  02116 
(617)426-0720 


here  can  you 
find  the  best  seats 
in  the  house? 


At  DCH.  Because  we 
sell  the  world's  most 
elegant  and  distinctive 
furniture.  And  we  sell  it 
at  up  to  70Yo  off. 

So  if  you're  looking 
for  the  best  seats, 
lamps,  sofas,  tables  and 
art  in  the  house,  visit 
our  salon. 

You'll  agree  the  selec- 
tion is  worth  blowing 
our  own  horn  about. 


Decorator's  Clearing  House. 

Furniture  as  unique  as  you  are. 

1029  Chestnut  St.,  Newton  Upper  Falls,  MA 

965-6365  Mon.-Sat.  9:30  AM-5:30  PM 

MC,  Visa,  AmEx     Open  to  the  Public 


Coming  Concerts  .  .  . 


Tuesday  'C — 15  January,  8-10 
Thursday  'B' — 17  January,  8-10 

SEIJI  OZAWA  conducting 


Haydn 
Poulenc 


Symphony  No.  8,  Night 
Concerto  for  Two  Pianos 


KATIA  &  MARIELLE  LABEQUE, 

pianists 

Tchaikovsky  Symphony  No.  2,  Little 

Russian 

Friday  'A'— 18  January,  2-3:50 
Saturday  'B'— 19  January,  8-9:50 

SEIJI  OZAWA  conducting 

Bach  Orchestral  Suite  No.  4 

Bach  Cantata  No.  51,  Jauchzet 

Gott  in  alien  Landen! 
KATHLEEN  BATTLE,  soprano 
Poulenc  Gloria 

KATHLEEN  BATTLE 
TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS, 
JOHN  OLIVER,  conductor 

Tuesday  'B'— 22  January,  8-9:55 

SEIJI  OZAWA  conducting 

Bach  Orchestral  Suite  No.  4 

Poulenc  Concerto  for  Two  Pianos 

KATIA  &  MARIELLE  LABEQUE, 

pianists 

Beethoven  Symphony  No.  4 

Thursday  '10'— 24  Ja  uary,  8-9:55 
Friday  'B'— 25  January  2-3:55 
Saturday  'B'— 26  January,  8-9:55 

SEIJI  OZAWA  conducting 

Haydn  Symphony  No.  8,  Night 

Berg  Seven  Early  Songs 

HAKAN  HAGEGARD,  baritone 
Beethoven  Symphony  No.  7 

Programs  subject  to  change. 
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Self-portrait  of  a  genius 


With  wit  and  charm,  Aaron  Copland, 
America's  greatest  living  composer  looks 
back  on  the  first  four  decades  of  his  life  in 
music.  It  is  a  monumental  work  about  an 
exceptional  era  in  America  s  artistic  history 
and  the  events,  here  and  abroad,  that 
spawned  his  genius.  Enhanced  by 
"interludes"  that  feature  reminiscences 
by  friends  and  colleagues  like  Madia 
Boulanger,  Virgil  Thompson,  Agnes 
DeMille,  and  Leonard  Bernstein,  Copland 
is  a  stirring  chronicle  of  our  cultural  times. 


tC 


1900  through  1942 
'Aaron  Copland  and  Vivian  Perlis 

With  over  100  photographs,  $24.95  at  bookstores  or  direct  from 

ST.  MARTIN'S/MAREK,  175  Fifth  Avenue,  Mew  York,  MY  10010 

(Mail  orders:  Add  $1.50  extra  for  postage.  Send  Attn:  PY) 


"'     -''  - --  ■-'-    -  _  ~ — i.*-— ^^_, 
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"I  love  dining 
with  four  stirs." 

"paid  join  me  at  Aplefjs.1 
The  Boston  Globe 
gave  it  four  stars. 
Then  Esquire  called  it 
terrific.  Oh,  and  Boston 
Maqazine  raved. 
It's  becoming  a  habit.  .._ 
Apley's,  please." 


EXCEPTIONAL 

GOURMET  AMERICAN  CUISINE 


RESERVATIONS  A  MUST.  236-2000 


AT  THE  SHERATON  BOSTON 
PRUDENTIAL  CENTER 
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Symphony  Hall  Information  . . . 


FOR  SYMPHONY  HALL  CONCERT  AND 
I  TICKET  INFORMATION,  call  (617)  266-1492. 
For  Boston  Symphony  concert  program  informa- 
tion, call  "C-O-N-C-E-R-T." 

THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  performs  ten 
months  a  year,  in  Symphony  Hall  and  at  Tangle  - 
wood.  For  information  about  any  of  the  orches- 
tra's activities,  please  call  Symphony  Hall,  or 
write  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Sym- 
phony Hall,  Boston,  MA  02115. 

THE  EUNICE  S.  AND  JULIAN  COHEN 
ANNEX,  adjacent  to  Symphony  Hall  on  Hunt- 
ington Avenue,  may  be  entered  by  the  Symphony 
Hall  West  Entrance  on  Huntington  Avenue. 

FOR  SYMPHONY  HALL  RENTAL  INFORMA- 
TION, call  (617)  266-1492,  or  write  the  Func- 
tion Manager,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA 
02115. 

THE  BOX  OFFICE  is  open  from  10  a.m.  until  6 
p.m.  Monday  through  Saturday;  on  concert  eve- 
nings, it  remains  open  through  intermission  for 
BSO  events  or  just  past  starting-time  for  other 
events.  In  addition,  the  box  office  opens  Sunday 
at  1  p.m.  when  there  is  a  concert  that  afternoon 
or  evening.  Single  tickets  for  all  Boston  Sym- 
phony concerts  go  on  sale  twenty-eight  days 
before  a  given  concert  once  a  series  has  begun, 
and  phone  reservations  will  be  accepted.  For 
outside  events  at  Symphony  Hall,  tickets  will  be 
available  three  weeks  before  the  concert.  No 
phone  orders  will  be  accepted  for  these  events. 

TICKET  RESALE:  If  for  some  reason  you  are 
unable  to  attend  a  Boston  Symphony  concert  for 
which  you  hold  a  ticket,  you  may  make  your 
ticket  available  for  resale  by  calling  the  switch- 
board. This  helps  bring  needed  revenue  to  the 
orchestra  and  makes  your  seat  available  to  some- 
one who  wants  to  attend  the  concert.  A  mailed 
receipt  will  acknowledge  your  tax-deductible 
contribution. 

RUSH  SEATS:  There  are  a  limited  number  of 
Rush  Tickets  available  for  the  Friday-afternoon 
and  Saturday-evening  Boston  Symphony  con- 
certs (subscription  concerts  only).  The  continued 
low  price  of  the  Saturday  tickets  is  assured 
through  the  generosity  of  two  anonymous 
donors.  The  Rush  Tickets  are  sold  at  $5.00 


each,  one  to  a  customer,  at  the  Symphony  Hall- 
West  Entrance  on  Fridays  beginning  9  a.m.  and 
Saturdays  beginning  5  p.m. 

LATECOMERS  will  be  seated  by  the  ushers  dur- 
ing the  first  convenient  pause  in  the  program. 
Those  who  wish  to  leave  before  the  end  of  the 
concert  are  asked  to  do  so  between  program 
pieces  in  order  not  to  disturb  other  patrons. 

SMOKING  IS  NOT  PERMITTED  in  any  part  of 
the  Symphony  Hall  auditorium  or  in  the  sur- 
rounding corridors.  It  is  permitted  only  in  the 
Cabot-Cahners  and  Hatch  rooms,  and  in  the 
main  lobby  on  Massachusetts  Avenue. 

CAMERA  AND  RECORDING  EQUIPMENT 

may  not  be  brought  into  Symphony  Hall  during 
concerts. 

FIRST  AID  FACILITIES  for  both  men  and 
women  are  available  in  the  Cohen  Annex  near 
the  Symphony  Hall  West  Entrance  on  Hunt- 
ington Avenue.  On- call  physicians  attending  con- 
certs should  leave  their  names  and  seat  locations 
at  the  switchboard  near  the  Massachusetts  Ave- 
nue entrance. 

WHEELCHAIR  ACCESS  to  Symphony  Hall  is 
available  at  the  West  Entrance  to  the  Cohen 
Annex. 

AN  ELEVATOR  is  located  outside  the  Hatch  and 
Cabot-Cahners  rooms  on  the  Massachusetts  Ave- 
nue side  of  the  building. 
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Gallery  of  Needle  Arts 


HAND  PAINTED  CANVASSES 
CUSTOM  DESIGNS 
KNITTING  YARNS 

1160  BOYLSTON  STREET,  CHESNUT  HILL  MA  02167,  (617)  277-7111 
HOURS:  10:00  A.M.  TO  4:30  P.M.     MONDAY  THROUGH  SATURDAY 
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A    Ooutheast     Asian     Ipcat 


TP^MANDALAY 

BURMESE  RESTAURANT 


•C^elebrates    lenth   Year* 

329  Huntington  Avenue,  Boston.  247-2111 

Two  Blocks  West  of  Symphony  HaH  -  Reservations  Suggested 


HUSKIES 

Take  a  step  back  in  time  to  the 

30's  &  40's.  Enjoy  casual,  comfortable 

dining,  Fabulous  Steaks,  Homemade 

Desserts,  Novelty  Drinks  and  "The  Best 

Baby  Back  Ribs  in  Town". 

The  Unusual  Atmosphere,  convenient 

location,  between  Symphony  Hall 

and  Huntington  (B.U.)  Theatre,  has 

made  this  a  favorite  Eating  &  Drinking 

Place  for  before  and  after  the  shows. 

The  Sunday  Brunch  is  Unsurpassed: 
Full  Menu  'til  Midnight 

MC,  Visa  Accepted 

280  Huntington  Avenue 

Boston,  Mass. 

247-3978 
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LADIES'  ROOMS  are  located  on  the  orchestra 
level,  audience-left,  at  the  stage  end  of  the  hall, 
and  on  the  first-balcony  level,  audience-right, 
outside  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room  near  the 
elevator. 

MEN'S  ROOMS  are  located  on  the  orchestra 
level,  audience-right,  outside  the  Hatch  Room 
near  the  elevator,  and  on  the  first-balcony  level, 
audience-left,  outside  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room 
near  the  coatroom. 

COATROOMS  are  located  on  the  orchestra  and 
first-balcony  levels,  audience-left,  outside  the 
Hatch  and  Cabot-Cahners  rooms.  The  BSO  is  not 
responsible  for  personal  apparel  or  other  prop- 
erty of  patrons. 

LOUNGES  AND  BAR  SERVICE:  There  are  two 
lounges  in  Symphony  Hall.  The  Hatch  Room  on 
the  orchestra  level  and  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room 
on  the  first-balcony  level  serve  drinks  starting 
one  hour  before  each  performance.  For  the  Fri- 
day-afternoon concerts,  both  rooms  open  at 
12:15,  with  sandwiches  available  until  concert 
time. 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  BROADCASTS:  Con- 
certs of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  are 
heard  by  delayed  broadcast  in  many  parts  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  as  well  as  interna- 
tionally, through  the  Boston  Symphony  Tran- 
scription Trust.  In  addition,  Friday-afternoon 


concerts  are  broadcast  live  by  the  following  FM 
stations:  WGBH  (Boston  89.7),  WFCR  (Amherst 
88.5),  and  WAMC  (Albany  90.3);  in  Maine  by 
WMED  (Calais  89.7),  WMEA  (Portland  90.1), 
WMEH  (Bangor  90.9),  WMEW  (Waterville 
91.3),  and  WMEM  (Presque  Isle  106.1);  and  in 
Connecticut  by  WMNR  (Monroe  88.1),  WNPR 
(Norwich  89.1),  WPKT  (Hartford  90.5),  and 
WSLX  (New  Canaan  91.9).  Live  Saturday- 
evening  broadcasts  are  carried  by  WGBH  and 
WCRB  (Boston  102.5).  If  Boston  Symphony 
concerts  are  not  heard  regularly  in  your  home 
area  and  you  would  like  them  to  be,  please  call 
WCRB  Productions  at  (617)  893-7080.  WCRB 
will  be  glad  to  work  with  you  and  try  to  get  the 
BSO  on  the  air  in  your  area. 

BSO  FRIENDS:  The  Friends  are  annual  donors 
to  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  Friends 
receive  BSO,  the  orchestra's  newsletter,  as  well 
as  priority  ticket  information  and  other  benefits 
depending  on  their  level  of  giving.  For  informa- 
tion, please  call  the  Development  Office  at  Sym- 
phony Hall  weekdays  between  9  and  5.  If  you 
are  already  a  Friend  and  you  have  changed  your 
address,  please  send  your  new  address  with  your 
newsletter  label  to  the  Development  Office, 
Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA  02115.  Including 
the  mailing  label  will  assure  a  quick  and  accurate 
change  of  address  in  our  files. 


For  rates  and 
information  on 
advertising  in  the 
Boston  Symphony, 
Boston  Pops, 
and 

Tanglewood  program  books 
please  contact: 

STEVE  GANAK  AD  REPS 
51  CHURCH  STREET 
BOSTON,  MASS.  02116 
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SYMPHONY 
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(617)-542-6913 
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SINCE  1792,  FAMILIES  HAVE  PUT  THEIR 

IbCUSI   IN         Thrift  and  foresight  have  been  bringing  families  to  State 
«■■■■■■  Street  for  generations . 

J  iJll  E  Our  seryices  are  sought  out  because  we  are  more  than  a 

#MP|«  discreet  and  attentive  trustee .  We  also  provide  particularly 

)  I  KEE  ■•         well-informed  investment  management. 

Whether  your  objective  is  the  education  of  your  children, 
a  secure  retirement,  or  preservation  of  capital,  we  will  work 
closely  with  you  and  your  lawyer  to  devise  a  suitable  trust. 

Naturally,  you  are  welcome  to  participate  in  all  decisions, 
or  you  may  choose  to  leave  matters  in  our  care.  Whichever 
you  decide,  you  will  be  kept  regularly  apprised  of  the  pro- 
gress of  your  account. 

We  invite  you  to  put  your  trust  in  us. 
Call  S.  Walker  Merrill,  Jr.,  Senior  Vice  President, 
Investment  Management.  (617)  786-3279. 

State  Street  Bank  and  Trust  Company.  Quality  since  1792. 


9  StateStreet 


State  Street  Bank  and  Trust  Company,  wholly-owned  subsidiary  of  State  Street  Boston  Corporation,  225  Franklin  Street, 
Boston,  MA  02101.  Offices  in  Boston,  New  York,  San  Francisco,  London,  Munich,  Hong  Kong,  Singapore. 
Member  FDIC  ©  Copyright  State  Street  Boston  Corporation  1982. 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 

One  Hundred  and  Fourth  Season,  1984-85 

PRE-SYM PHONY  CHAMBER  CONCERTS 

Thursday,  10  January  at  6 
Saturday,  12  January  at  6 

VYACHESLAV  URITSKY,  violin 
HARVEY  SEIGEL,  violin 
MICHAEL  ZARETSKY,  viola 
MARTHA  BABCOCK,  cello 
TATIANA  YAMPOLSKY,  piano     . 


BRAHMS 


Sonata  No.  2  in  A  for  violin  and  piano,  Opus  100 

Allegro  amabile 

Andante  tranquillo — Vivace  di  phi — Andante 

Allegretto  grazioso  (quasi  Andante) 

Mr.  URITSKY  and  Ms.  YAMPOLSKY 


SHOSTAKOVICH 


String  Quartet  No.  13  in  B-flat  minor,  Opus  138 

Adagio — Doppio  movimento — Tempo  primo 

Mssrs.  URITSKY  and  SEIGEL,  Mr.  ZARETSKY, 
and  Ms.  BABCOCK 


Baldwin  piano 

Please  exit  to  your  left  for  supper  following  the  concert. 

The  performers  appreciate  your  not  smoking  during  the  concert. 


Week  10 


Johannes  Brahms 

Sonata  No.  2  in  A  for  violin  and  piano,  Opus  100 


Some  composers  have  maintained  that  the  violin  is  the  instrument  that  comes  closest  to 
reproducing  the  singing  quality  of  the  human  voice.  Whether  or  not  Brahms  ever 
espoused  this  view,  his  violin  sonatas  give  tacit  assent:  they  are  among  the  most  lyrical  of 
all  his  chamber  compositions,  and  the  first  two,  at  least,  emphasize  this  fact  by  actually 
quoting  from  his  own  Lieder. 

Brahms  spent  the  summer  of  1886  in  the  splendor  of  Switzerland,  on  the  shores  of 
Lake  Thun,  a  place  that  proved  to  be  so  congenial  to  his  mood  that  he  returned  for  the 
two  following  summers.  His  first  stay  saw  the  completion  of  three  chamber  works:  the 
second  cello  sonata,  Opus  99,  the  second  violin  sonata,  Opus  100,  and  the  third  piano  trio, 
Opus  101.  The  first  and  last  of  these  were  ardent  and  dramatic  in  character,  but  the  violin 
sonata  sings  throughout,  maintaining  a  relationship  between  violin  and  piano  strikingly 
analogous  to  that  between  voice  and  piano  in  the  songs. 

Moreover  what  the  violin  sings  in  the  sonata  was  familiar  enough  to  Brahms:  he  had 
already  used  versions  of  these  melodies  in  some  songs — later  to  be  published  as  Opus 
105 — that  had  been  sung  to  him  by  the  mezzo-soprano  Hermine  Spies  on  a  visit  to  Thun 
that  summer.  The  first  of  these,  Wie  Melodien  zieht  es  mir,  which  compares  love  to  a 
melody  running  through  one's  mind,  appears  quite  clearly  as  the  second  theme  of  the  first 
movement.  The  second  song,  Immer  leiser  wird  mein  Schlummer,  grows  to  a  climax  on 
the  words  "If  you  want  to  see  me  again,  come,  oh  come  soon."  This  phrase  grows  from  an 
idea  that  reappears  at  the  opening  of  the  sonata's  last  movement.  It  doesn't  matter 
whether  Brahms  intended  for  us  to  recognize  such  similarities  (or  even  if  he  was  aware  of 
them  himself),  but  their  presence  highlights  the  stylistic  character  of  the  sonata.  The  first 
movement  is  by  no  means  devoid  of  drama,  but  it  keeps  breaking  out  in  echoes  of  song. 
The  second  movement  alternates,  in  a  manner  that  Brahms  often  liked  to  do,  both  slow 
and  fast  sections  and  a  play  between  major  and  minor.  The  finale  offers  a  melody  of  idyllic 
serenity  opposed  by  occasional  clouds. 

— Steven  Ledbetter 


Dmitri  Shostakovich 

String  Quartet  No.  13  in  B-flat  minor,  Opus  138 


The  fifteen  string  quartets  of  Shostakovich  comprise  one  of  the  most  remarkable  and 
personal  contributions  to  that  genre  in  our  century.  After  running  into  repeated  political 
difficulties  with  Soviet  officialdom  over  such  large  "public"  works  as  his  symphonies 
(which  were  accused  of  not  following  the  official  party  artistic  lines),  Shostakovich  gave  up 
symphonic  composition  for  a  number  of  years.  The  Ninth  Symphony  was  written 
immediately  after  the  end  of  World  War  II.  The  Tenth,  however,  did  not  come  until  after 
Stalin's  death  in  1953.  In  those  interim  years,  string  quartet  composition  predominated. 
The  personal  and  private  expressive  qualities  of  the  string  quartet  medium  meant  that 
party  hacks  were  less  likely  to  attempt  second-guessing  the  "meaning"  that  the  composer 
was  expressing  in  his  music.  In  short,  quartets  were  simply  less  dangerous  to  write. 

Particularly  from  the  Eighth  Quartet  on,  Shostakovich's  music  becomes  inward- 
turning,  withdrawn,  deeply  expressive  in  some  unstated,  private  way.  Although  there  are 
fast  movements,  the  late  quartets  emphasize  slower  tempos  of  great  poignancy,  frequently 
employing  twelve-tone  rows,  though  not  systematically  as  the  basis  of  the  entire  musical 


structure.  Thus  Shostakovich  flirted  with  the  "dangerous"  trends  of  western  music,  but 
remained  entirely  himself  throughout. 

Four  of  the  last  five  quartets — those  numbered  11,  12,  13,  and  14 — were  dedicated 
one  by  one  to  the  members  of  the  Beethoven  Quartet,  an  ensemble  that  had  premiered 
virtually  all  of  the  composer's  work  in  this  medium.  No.  13  (composed  in  1970)  was  for 
the  violist  Vadim  Borisovsky.  In  a  charming  gesture,  each  of  the  four  particularly 
highlights  the  part  played  by  the  dedicatee.  Quartet  No.  13  is  constructed  in  an  arch  form 
in  a  single  large  movement  with  a  central  section  at  double  the  tempo  of  the  outer  Adagio 
sections.  The  viola  introduces  a  twelve-tone  theme,  the  melodic  intervals  of  which 
permeate  all  that  is  to  come.  The  doubling  of  tempo  for  the  middle  section  is  signaled  by  a 
characteristic  rhythm  tapped  out  in  the  first  violin  over  a  pedal  E.  The  score  is  filled  with 
special  effects,  including  a  percussive  sound  obtained  by  tapping  the  bow  on  the  belly  of 
the  instrument.  But  perhaps  the  sound  that  is  most  characteristic  is  the  semitone  trill, 
which  became  an  obsession  of  Shostakovich  in  his  late  works;  this  one  is  remorseless  in  its 
dark  power  and  heartrending  at  the  viola's  recapitulation. 

— S.L. 


Vyacheslav  Uritsky 


Harvey  Seigel 


Violinist  Vyacheslav  Uritsky  was  born  in 
Kherson,  Russia,  was  brought  up  in  Odessa, 
began  his  musical  training  there  with  Olga 
Goldbown,  and  studied  at  Odessa  State  Conser- 
vatory with  Leonid  Lambersky.  After  graduat- 
ing from  the  conservatory,  he  was  for  fifteen 
years  a  member  of  the  Moscow  Philharmonic's 
first  violin  section.  He  immigrated  with  his 
wife  and  daughter  to  Rome  and  then,  in  1974, 
to  the  United  States;  he  joined  the  Boston 
Symphony's  second  violin  section  in  1975.  A 
faculty  member  at  the  Boston  Conservatory 
and  a  frequent  performer  in  chamber  music 
concerts  throughout  New  England,  Mr. 
Uritsky  is  assistant  principal  of  the  BSO's 
second  violin  section. 


Violinist  Harvey  Seigel  was  born  in  Toronto, 
where  he  began  his  musical  studies  and  where 
at  age  ten  he  made  his  solo  debut  with  the 
Toronto  Symphony  Orchestra  under  Sir 
Ernest  MacMillan.  Mr.  Seigel  continued  his 
training  in  Toronto  with  Kathleen  Parlow  and 
then  at  the  Juilliard  School  in  New  York, 
where  his  principal  teacher  was  Mischa 
MischakofT.  He  has  toured  the  United  States 
and  Canada  as  concertmaster  and  soloist  with 
the  St.  Louis  Sinfonietta,  and  at  the  Stratford 
Festival  in  Canada  he  coached  and  played  with 
Oscar  Shumsky,  Leonard  Rose,  and  other  no- 
table string  players.  Mr.  Seigel  was  a  member 
of  the  MischakofT  String  Quartet  in  Chautau- 
qua, New  York,  and  he  has  been  heard  numer- 
ous times  in  recital  and  chamber  music  on  the 
Canadian  Broadcasting  Corporation.  Before 
coming  to  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in 
1970,  Mr.  Seigel  was  a  member  of  the  Nation- 
al Symphony  of  Washington,  D.C.,  the  Detroit 
Symphony,  and  the  Montreal  Symphony. 


Michael  Zaretsky 


Martha  Babcock 


Born  in  the  Soviet  Union,  violist  Michael 
Zaretsky  studied  originally  as  a  violinist  at  the 
Central  Music  School  in  Moscow  and  at  the 
Moscow  State  Conservatory,  where  his  teacher 
was  Michael  Terian.  A  former  member  of  the 
Moscow  Philharmonic  String  Quartet  and  the 
Moscow  Broadcasting  Symphony  Orchestra, 
he  immigrated  in  1972  to  Israel,  where  he 
became  principal  violist  of  the  Jerusalem 
Broadcasting  Symphony  Orchestra  and  a  solo- 
ist of  Radio  Israel.  After  deciding  to  come  to 
the  United  States,  and  awaiting  approval  of  his 
visa  application  in  Rome,  he  auditioned  for 
Leonard  Bernstein,  who  helped  him  reach  the 
United  States  and  brought  him  to  Tangle  wood. 
There,  while  a  member  of  the  Tanglewood 
Music  Center  Orchestra,  he  successfully  audi- 
tioned for  the  BSO.  A  frequent  performer  of 
solo  and  chamber  music  in  the  Boston  area, 
Mr.  Zaretsky  has  been  soloist  with  the  Boston 
Pops,  the  Rhode  Island  Philharmonic,  and  the 
Atlantic  Symphony  of  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia.  A 
former  member  of  the  Wellesley  College  fac- 
ulty, he  teaches  at  the  Boston  University 
School  of  Music  and  the  Boston  Conservatory 
of  Music. 


A  member  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
since  1973,  cellist  Martha  Babcock  became 
assistant  principal  cellist  of  the  BSO  and  prin- 
cipal cellist  of  the  Boston  Pops  in  1982.  Born 
in  Freeport,  Illinois,  Ms.  Babcock  studied  celloj 
with  Lowell  Creitz,  Aldo  Parisot,  and  George 
Neikrug.  She  first  appeared  as  soloist  with 
orchestra  at  age  fourteen,  and  during  high 
school  she  was  principal  cellist  of  the  Chicago 
Youth  Orchestra.  A  cum  laude  graduate  of 
Radcliffe  College,  where  she  was  principal  eel- 1 
list  of  the  Harvard-Radcliffe  Orchestra,  Ms.     B^ 
Babcock  at  nineteen  became  the  youngest 
member  of  the  Montreal  Symphony,  with 
which  she  also  appeared  as  soloist.  While  liv- 
ing in  Canada,  she  also  made  many  solo  and     b>> 
chamber  music  broadcast  recordings  for  the 
CBC.  In  1972,  while  a  Fellow  of  the  Tangle- 
wood  Music  Center,  Ms.  Babcock  won  the 
Piatigorsky  Prize,  awarded  to  the  outstanding 
cellist  of  the  summer.  She  attended  graduate 
school  at  Boston  University  and,  as  winner  of 
the  Boston  University  Concerto-Aria  Competi- 
tion, appeared  as  soloist  with  the  Boston  Pops 
in  1973.  Since  joining  the  Boston  Symphony 
that  same  year,  Ms.  Babcock  has  continued 
to  be  musically  active  outside  the  orchestra 
as  well. 


Tatiana  Yampolsky 


A  Russian  pianist  of  Armenian  origin,  Tatiana 
Yampolsky  began  her  musical  studies  at  age 
five  and  made  her  debut  at  the  Large  Hall  of 
the  Moscow  Conservatory  when  she  was 
twelve  years  old.  Ms.  Yampolsky  graduated 
with  honors  from  the  Moscow  Conservatory, 
where  she  studied  with  the  prominent  Soviet 
pianists,  Professors  Yakov  Flier  and  Dmitri 
Bashkirov,  and  received  her  degree  in  both 
concert  performance  and  piano  teaching.  Ms. 
Yampolsky  performed  in  concerts  throughout 
the  Soviet  Union,  appearing  in  recitals  and 


concerts  with  orchestras,  and  playing  for 
Moscow  Broadcasting.  Since  her  immigration 
to  the  United  States,  she  has  performed  in 
many  recitals  and  concerts,  and  she  has 
appeared  as  soloist  with  a  number  of  orches- 
tras, including  the  Boston  Pops  and  the  Atlan- 
tic Symphony  of  Canada.  She  may  also  be 
heard  on  several  recent  recordings.  In  additiorj 
to  her  concert  career,  Ms.  Yampolsky  teaches 
advanced  students  referred  to  her  by  the 
Music  Department  of  Harvard  University.  She] 
currently  lives  in  Newton,  Massachusetts. 
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The  impeccably  made  salad  is  of  equal 
importance  to  me  as  the  impeccably  made  bed. 


THE 


COPLEY  PLAZ 

The  Grande  Dame  of  Boston. 


Operated  by  Hotels  of  Distinction,  Inc.,  Copley  Square,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02116. 
Reservations:  toll  free,  800-225-7654,  or  your  agent. 


WE  HELPED  ED  MILLER 

GET  BY  OM  $125,000. 

LAST  YEAR. 


Most  people  assume  that  success 
automatically  brings  with  it  a  sub- 
stantially brighter  -•  and  easier  -- 
financial  picture.  Yet  when  they  reach 
a  comfortable  income  level,  too  many 
find  themselves  wondering  where  it 
all  goes. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  common 
reasons  people  come  to  The 
Cambridge  Group  for  financial 
planning.  Because  success 
depends  as  much  on  preserving 
and  investing  your  money  as 
on  earning  it. 

At  The  Cambridge  Group, 
our  job  is  to  help  you  focus 
on  your  goals.Then  help 
you  achieve  them.  All  of 
them.  We  can  help  with 
business  management. 
Investment  objectives. 
Retirement  plans 
Educational  needs.  Estate 
planning.  And  any  other  special 
objectives  you  might  have,  business 
or  personal. 

All  while  keeping  your  taxes  at 
their  lowest  legitimate  level. 

To  achieve  this,  we  develop  an 
overall,  comprehensive  financial  plan. 
Our  specialists  optimize  your  posi- 
tion in  each  area  giving  you  a  balanced 
financial  picture.  Not  a  plan  skewed 
toward  the  stock  market  by  a  broker. 
Or  toward  life  insurance  by  an  agent. 
But  a  truly  objective  perspective. 
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It's  only  through  careful  planning 
that  someone  like  Ed  Miller  can  feel 
comfortable  with  his  income.  Knowing 
that  his  money  is  working  as  hard  for 
him  as  he  worked  for  his  money. 

If  you'd  like  a  closer  look  at  what 
financial  planning  can  do  for  you, 
we'd  be  happy  to  arrange  a  private 
consultation  at  no  cost  or  obligation 
to  you.  Just  call  Charlie  Gerrior  at 
(617)965-7480. 
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YOU  SET  THE  GOALS  WE  HELP  YOU  REACH  THEM 
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BSO  Guests  on  WGBH-FM-89.7 

The  featured  guests  with  Ron  Delia  Chiesa  dur- 
ing the  intermissions  of  this  month's  live  Boston 
Symphony  broadcasts  will  be:  new  BSO  principal 
librarian  Marshall  Burlingame  (11  and  12  Janu- 
ary); BSO  bass  player  Joseph  Hearne  (18  and  19 
January);  and  "Salute  to  Symphony"  Chairman 
Thelma  Goldberg  (25  and  26  January). 

Attention,  Subscribers  from 
Weston,  Wayland,  and  Sudbury 

If  transportation  difficulties  have  been  keeping 
you  from  regular  attendance  at  the  Friday-after- 
noon concerts,  you  may  be  interested  in  the  bus 
which  comes  to  Symphony  Hall  from  Weston 
Center.  There  are  still  a  few  spaces  available  on 
the  bus  for  the  "Spring  5"  and  the  "Spring  6" 
concerts,  beginning  25  January.  Please  contact 
Mrs.  Lovett  Morse  at  (617)  893-4126.  If  you 
would  like  to  subscribe  to  a  spring  series,  please 
call  the  Subscription  Office  at  (617)  266-1492. 

Attention, 
Subscribers  from 
Providence 

If  transportation  difficulties  have  been  preventing 
you  from  regular  attendance  at  the  Friday- 
afternoon  concerts,  you  may  be  interested  in  the 
bus  which  comes  to  Symphony  Hall  from  the 
Providence  area.  There  are  still  a  few  spaces 
available  on  the  bus  for  the  "Spring  5"  and 
"Spring  6"  concerts,  beginning  25  January. 
Please  contact  Mrs.  Donald  (Skip)  Wilson  at 
(401)  294-2762  or  (617)  262-4288.  If  you  wish 
to  subscribe  to  a  spring  series,  please  contact  the 
Subscription  Office  at  (617)  266-1492. 

With  Thanks 

We  wish  to  give  special  thanks  to  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Arts  and  the  Massachusetts 
Council  on  the  Arts  and  Humanities  for  their 
continued  support  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra. 


Pre-Symphony  Suppers 
With  BSO  Members 

There  are  still  a  few  openings  for  the  Thursday 
'B'  series  of  Pre-Symphony  Suppers  featuring 
members  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  as 
guest  speakers.  Sponsored  by  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Association  of  Volunteers,  this  series  will 
feature  talks  by  bassoonist  Matthew  Ruggiero, 
bass  player  Leslie  "Tiny"  Martin,  and  flutist 
Leone  Buyse;  the  dates  are  17  January, 
7  March,  and  4  April.  Cocktails  will  be  served  in 
the  Cohen  Annex  at  5:30  p.m.,  with  buffet  sup- 
per and  talk  following  at  6:30. 

The  series  of  three  is  $40.00.  Reservations 
may  be  made  by  sending  your  check  made  pay- 
able to  "Boston  Symphony  Orchestra"  to  the 
Director  of  Volunteers,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston, 
MA  02115.  For  a  brochure  or  further  informa- 
tion, call  (617)  266-1492,  ext.  178. 

Art  Exhibits  in  the 
Cabot-Cahners  Room 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  is  pleased  that 
a  variety  of  Boston-area  galleries,  museums, 
schools,  and  non-profit  artists'  organizations  are 
continuing  to  exhibit  their  work  in  the  Cabot- 
Cahners  Room  on  the  first-balcony  level  of  Sym- 
phony Hall.  Our  appreciation  to  the  Thomas 
Segal  Gallery  and  the  Clark  Gallery  for  the 
exhibits  they  mounted  in  November  and  Decem- 
ber. In  the  coming  months,  the  following  organi- 
zations will  be  represented:  The  Piano  Factory 
(2  January-21  January),  Vision  Gallery  (21  Janu- 
ary-18  February),  Boston  Visual  Artists  Union 
(18  February-18  March). 

BSO  Members  in  Concert 

BSO  violinist  Ronald  Knudsen  conducts  the 
Brockton  Symphony  Orchestra  on  Sunday  eve- 
ning, 20  January  at  7:30  p.m.  at  Brockton  High 
School  Auditorium  in  music  of  Handel,  Haydn, 
and  Tchaikovsky.  BSO  cellist  Sato  Knudsen  will 
be  soloist  in  the  Haydn  C  major  cello  concerto; 
the  program  concludes  with  Tchaikovsky's  Sym- 
phony No.  1,  Winter  Daydreams.  For  ticket 
information,  call  583-6786. 

Music  director  and  conductor  Ronald 
Knudsen  leads  the  Newton  Symphony  Orchestra 
in  the  second  concert  of  its  1984-85  season  on 


Sunday  evening,  27  January  at  8  p.m.  at  Aquinas 
Junior  College  in  Newton.  Pianist  Andre-Michel 
I5chub  is  the  featured  soloist  on  an  all-Beethoven 
program  which  includes  the  Coriolan  Overture, 
the  Symphony  No.  2,  and  the  Piano  Concerto 
No.  4.  Reserved  tickets  at  $8  are  available  by 
calling  965-2555  or  332-7495;  they  will  also  be 
available  at  the  door. 

The  Mystic  Valley  Orchestra  under  the 
direction  of  Ronald  Feldman  performs  the 
Stravinsky  Symphony  in  C  and  the  Brahms 
Double  Concerto  for  violin  and  cello  on  Saturday, 
9  February  at  8  p.m.  at  Cary  Hall  in  Lexington 
and  on  Sunday,  10  February  at  3  p.m.  at  Sanders 
Theatre  in  Cambridge.  The  soloists  in  the 
Brahms  will  be  BSO  violinist  Harvey  Seigel  and 
BSO  assistant  principal  cellist  Martha  Babcock. 
"Tickets  are  $6  general  admission,  $4  students, 


seniors,  and  special  needs.  For  further  informa- 
tion, call  924-4939. 

James  David  Christie  will  give  the  first  solo 
organ  recital  on  the  Symphony  Hall  organ  in 
some  fifteen  years  on  Sunday  evening,  10  Febru- 
ary at  8  p.m.  The  program  will  include  music  by 
J.S.  Bach,  Cesar  Franck,  Alexandre  Guilmant, 
Jehan  Alain,  and  Andre  Isoir,  in  addition  to  the 
Boston  premieres  of  works  by  George  Crumb  and 
John  Cage.  Co-sponsored  by  the  Boston  chapter 
of  the  American  Guild  of  Organists,  this  concert 
represents  a  major  step  toward  raising  funds  to 
install  a  new,  solid-state  combination  action  in  the 
organ  console  and  thereby  return  it  to  more 
active  use.  Tickets  at  $10  ($5  for  seniors  and 
students)  will  be  available  at  the  door.  For  further 
information,  call  353-9339. 
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The  1984-85  season  is  Seiji  Ozawa's  twelfth 
as  music  director  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra.  In  the  fall  of  1973  he  became  the 
orchestra's  thirteenth  music  director  since  it 
was  founded  in  1881. 

Born  in  1935  in  Shenyang,  China,  to 
Japanese  parents,  Mr.  Ozawa  studied  both 
Western  and  Oriental  music  as  a  child  and 
later  graduated  from  Tokyo's  Toho  School  of 
Music  with  first  prizes  in  composition  and  con- 
ducting. In  the  fall  of  1959  he  won  first  prize 
at  the  International  Competition  of  Orchestra 
Conductors,  Besancon,  France.  Charles 
Munch,  then  music  director  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  and  a  judge  at  the  competition, 
invited  him  to  Tanglewood,  where  in  1960  he 
won  the  Koussevitzky  Prize  for  outstanding 
student  conductor,  the  highest  honor  awarded 
by  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  (now  the 
Tanglewood  Music  Center). 

While  working  with  Herbert  von  Karajan  in 
West  Berlin,  Mr.  Ozawa  came  to  the  attention 
of  Leonard  Bernstein,  whom  he  accompanied 
on  the  New  York  Philharmonic's  spring  1961 
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Japan  tour,  and  he  was  made  an  assistant 
conductor  of  that  orchestra  for  the  1961-62 
season.  His  first  professional  concert 
appearance  in  North  America  came  in  Janu- 
ary 1962  with  the  San  Francisco  Symphony 
Orchestra.  He  was  music  director  of  the 
Chicago  Symphony's  Ravinia  Festival  for  five 
summers  beginning  in  1964,  and  music 
director  for  four  seasons  of  the  Toronto  Sym- 
phony Orchestra,  a  post  he  relinquished  at  the 
end  of  the  1968-69  season. 

Seiji  Ozawa  first  conducted  the  Boston  Sym 
phony  in  Symphony  Hall  in  January  1968;  he 
had  previously  appeared  with  the  orchestra  fo 
four  summers  at  Tanglewood,  where  he 
became  an  artistic  director  in  1970.  In 
December  1970  he  began  his  inaugural  seasoi 
as  conductor  and  music  director  of  the  San 
Francisco  Symphony  Orchestra.  The  music 
directorship  of  the  Boston  Symphony  followed 
in  1973,  and  Mr.  Ozawa  resigned  his  San 
Francisco  position  in  the  spring  of  1976,  serv 
ing  as  music  advisor  there  for  the  1976-77 
season. 
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As  music  director  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra,  Mr.  Ozawa  has  strengthened  the 
orchestra's  reputation  internationally  as  well 
as  at  home,  beginning  with  concerts  on  the 
BSO's  1976  European  tour  and,  in  March 
1978,  on  a  nine-city  tour  of  Japan.  At  the 
invitation  of  the  Chinese  government,  Mr. 
Ozawa  then  spent  a  week  working  with  the 
Peking  Central  Philharmonic  Orchestra;  a 
year  later,  in  March  1979,  he  returned  to 
China  with  the  entire  Boston  Symphony  for 
a  significant  musical  and  cultural  exchange 
entailing  coaching,  study,  and  discussion  ses- 
sions with  Chinese  musicians,  as  well  as  con- 
cert performances.  Also  in  1979,  Mr.  Ozawa 
led  the  orchestra  on  its  first  tour  devoted 
exclusively  to  appearances  at  the  major  music 
festivals  of  Europe.  Seiji  Ozawa  and  the  Boston 
Symphony  celebrated  the  orchestra's  one- 
hundredth  birthday  with  a  fourteen-city  Amer- 
ican tour  in  March  1981  and  an  international 
tour  to  Japan,  France,  Germany,  Austria,  and 
England  in  October/ November  that  same 
year.  Most  recently,  in  August/September 
1984,  Mr.  Ozawa  led  the  orchestra  in  a  two- 
and-one-half-week,  eleven-concert  tour  which 
included  appearances  at  the  music  festivals  of 
Edinburgh,  London,  Salzburg,  Lucerne,  and 
Berlin,  as  well  as  performances  in  Munich, 
Hamburg,  and  Amsterdam. 

Mr.  Ozawa  pursues  an  active  international 
career.  He  appears  regularly  with  the  Berlin 
Philharmonic,  the  Orchestre  de  Paris,  the 
French  National  Radio  Orchestra,  the  Vienna 
Philharmonic,  the  Philharmonia  of  London, 
and  the  New  Japan  Philharmonic.  His  operatic 
credits  include  Salzburg,  London's  Royal 
Opera  at  Covent  Garden,  La  Scala  in  Milan, 
and  the  Paris  Opera,  where  he  conducted  the 
world  premiere  of  Olivier  Messiaen's  opera 
St.  Francis  ofAssisi  in  November  1983. 
Messiaen's  opera  was  subsequently  awarded 


the  Grand  Prix  de  la  Critique  1984  in  the 
category  of  French  world  premieres. 

Mr.  Ozawa  has  won  an  Emmy  for  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's  "Evening  at 
Symphony"  television  series.  His  award- 
winning  recordings  include  Berlioz's  Romeo  et 
Juliette,  Schoenberg's  Gurrelieder,  and  the 
Berg  and  Stravinsky  violin  concertos  with 
Itzhak  Perlman.  Other  recordings  with  the 
orchestra  include,  for  Philips,  Richard 
Strauss's  Also  sprach  Zarathustra  and  Ein 
Heldenleben,  Stravinsky's  he  Sacre  du 
printemps,  Hoist's  The  Planets,  and  Mahler's 
Symphony  No.  8,  the  Symphony  of  a  Thou- 
sand. For  CBS,  he  has  recorded  music  of 
Ravel,  Berlioz,  and  Debussy  with  mezzo- 
soprano  Frederica  von  Stade  and  the  Men- 
delssohn Violin  Concerto  with  Isaac  Stern;  in 
addition,  he  has  recorded  the  Schoenberg/ 
Monn  Cello  Concerto  and  Strauss's  Don  Qui- 
xote with  cellist  Yo-Yo  Ma  for  future  release. 
For  Telarc,  he  has  recorded  the  complete 
cycle  of  Beethoven  piano  concertos  and  the 
Choral  Fantasy  with  Rudolf  Serkin.  Mr.  Ozawa 
and  the  orchestra  have  recorded  five  of  the 
works  commissioned  by  the  BSO  for  its  cen- 
tennial: Roger  Sessions's  Pulitzer  Prize- 
winning  Concerto  for  Orchestra  and  Andrzej 
Panufnik's  Sinfonia  Votiva  are  available  on 
Hyperion;  Peter  Lieberson's  Piano  Concerto 
with  soloist  Peter  Serkin,  John  Harbison's 
Symphony  No.  1,  and  Oily  Wilson's  Sinfonia 
have  been  taped  for  New  World  records.  For 
Angel/EMI,  he  and  the  orchestra  have 
recorded  Stravinsky's  Firebird  and,  with  so- 
loist Itzhak  Perlman,  the  violin  concertos  of 
Earl  Kim  and  Robert  Starer.  Mr.  Ozawa  holds 
honorary  Doctor  of  Music  degrees  from  the 
University  of  Massachusetts,  the  New  England 
Conservatory  of  Music,  and  Wheaton  College 
in  Norton,  Massachusetts. 
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Music  Directorship  endowed  by- 
John  Moors  Cabot 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY 

ORCHESTRA 

1984/85 

First  Violins 

Malcolm  Lowe 
Concertmaster 
Charles  Munch  chair 

Emanuel  Borok 

Assistant  Concertmaster 
Helen  Horner  Mclntyre  chair 

Max  Hobart 

Robert  L.  Beal,  and 

Enid  and  Bruce  A.  Beal  chair 

Cecylia  Arzewski 
Edward  and  Bertha  C.  Rose  chair 

Bo  Youp  Hwang 

John  and  Dorothy  Wilson  chair 
Max  Winder 

Harry  Dickson 

Forrest  Foster  Collier  chair 

Gottfried  Wilfinger 
Fredy  Ostrovsky 

Leo  Panasevich 

Carolyn  and  George  Rowland  chair 

Sheldon  Rotenberg 

Muriel  C.  Kasdon  and 

Marjorie  C.  Paley  chair 
Alfred  Schneider 
Raymond  Sird 
Ikuko  Mizuno 
Amnon  Levy 

Second  Violins 

Marylou  Speaker  Churchill 

Fahnestock  chair 
Vyacheslav  Uritsky 

Charlotte  and  Irving  W.  Rabb  chair 

Ronald  Knudsen 
Joseph  McGauley 
Leonard  Moss 
Laszlo  Nagy 

*  Michael  Vitale 

*  Harvey  Seigel 

*  Jerome  Rosen 

*  Sheila  Fiekowsky 

*  Gerald  Elias 

*  Ronan  Lefkowitz 

*  Nancy  Bracken 

*  Joel  Smirnoff 

*  Jennie  Shames 

*  Nisanne  Lowe 

*  Aza  Raykhtsaum 

*  Nancy  Mathis  DiNovo 

*  Participating  in  a  system  of  rotated 
seating  within  each  string  section. 


Violas 

Burton  Fine 

Charles  S.  Dana  chair 

Patricia  McCarty 

Anne  Stoneman  chair 

Ronald  Wilkison 
Robert  Barnes 
Jerome  Lipson 
Bernard  Kadinoff 
Joseph  Pietropaolo 
Michael  Zaretsky 
Marc  Jeanneret 
Betty  Benthin 

*  Mark  Ludwig 

Cellos 

Jules  Eskin 
Philip  R.  Allen  chair 

Martha  Babcock 

Vernon  and  Marion  Alden  chair 

Mischa  Nieland 

Esther  S.  and  Joseph  M.  Shapiro  chair 

Jerome  Patterson 

*  Robert  Ripley 
Luis  Leguia 
Carol  Procter 
Ronald  Feldman 

*  Joel  Moerschel 

Sandra  and  David  Bakalar  chair 

*  Jonathan  Miller 

*  Sato  Knudsen 

Basses 

Edwin  Barker 
Harold  D.  Hodgkinson  chair 

Lawrence  Wolfe 

Maria  Stata  chair 
Joseph  Hearne 
Bela  Wurtzler 
Leslie  Martin 
John  Salkowski 
John  Barwicki 

*  Robert  Olson 

*  James  Orleans 

Flutes 

Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer 

Walter  Piston  chair 

Fenwick  Smith 

Myra  and  Robert  Kraft  chair 

Leone  Buyse 

Piccolo 

Lois  Schaefer 

Evelyn  and  C.  Charles  Marran  chair 

Oboes 

Ralph  Gomberg 

Mildred  B.  Remis  chair 
Wayne  Rapier 
Alfred  Genovese 

English  Horn 

Laurence  Thorstenberg 

Phyllis  Knight  Beranek  chair 

Clarinets 

Harold  Wright 

Ann  S.M.  Banks  chair 

Thomas  Martin 


Peter  Hadcock 

E-jlat  Clarinet 

Bass  Clarinet 

Craig  Nordstrom 

Bassoons 

Sherman  Walt 

Edward  A.  Taft  chair 

Roland  Small 
Matthew  Ruggiero 

Contrabassoon 

Richard  Plaster 

Horns 

Charles  Kavalovski 
Helen  SagoffSlosberg  chair 

Richard  Sebring 

Daniel  Katzen 

Jay  Wadenpfuhl 

Richard  Mackey 

Jonathan  Menkis 

Trumpets 

Charles  Schlueter 

Roger  Louis  Voisin  chair 

Andre  Come 

Ford  Cooper  chair 

Charles  Daval 
Peter  Chapman 

Trombones 

Ronald  Barron 

J.P.  and  Mary  B.  Barger  chair 

Norman  Bolter 

Tuba 

Chester  Schmitz 

Margaret  and  William  C. 
Rousseau  chair 

Timpani 

Everett  Firth 

Sylvia  Shippen  Wells  chair 

Percussion 

Charles  Smith 
Arthur  Press 

Assistant  Timpanist 

Thomas  Gauger 
Frank  Epstein 

Harp 

Ann  Hobson  Pilot 

Willona  Henderson  Sinclair  chair 

Personnel  Managers 

William  Moyer 
Harry  Shapiro 

Librarians 

Marshall  Burlingame 
William  Shisler 
James  Harper 

Stage  Manager 

Position  endowed  by 
Angelica  Lloyd  Clagelt 

Alfred  Robison 

Stage  Coordinator 

Cleveland  Morrison 
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How  to  conduct  yourself 
on  Friday  night. 

Aficionados  of  classical  music  can  enjoy 

the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  every  Friday  night 

at  9  o'clock  on  WCRB 102. 5  FM.  Sponsored 

in  part  by  Honeywell. 

Honeywell 
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A  Brief  History  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 


For  many  years,  philanthropist,  Civil  War 
veteran,  and  amateur  musician  Henry  Lee 
Higginson  dreamed  of  founding  a  great  and 
permanent  orchestra  in  his  home  town  of 
Boston.  His  vision  approached  reality  in  the 
spring  of  1881,  and  on  22  October  that  year 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's  inaugural 
concert  took  place  under  the  direction  of  con- 
ductor Georg  Henschel.  For  nearly  twenty 
years,  symphony  concerts  were  held  in  the  old 
Boston  Music  Hall;  Symphony  Hall,  the 
orchestra's  present  home,  and  one  of  the 
world's  most  highly  regarded  concert  halls, 
was  opened  in  1900.  Henschel  was  succeeded 
by  a  series  of  German-born  and  -trained  con- 
ductors— Wilhelm  Gericke,  Arthur  Nikisch, 
Emil  Paur,  and  Max  Fiedler — culminating  in 
the  appointment  of  the  legendary  Karl  Muck, 
who  served  two  tenures  as  music  director, 
1906-08  and  1912-18.  Meanwhile,  in  July 
1885,  the  musicians  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
had  given  their  first  "Promenade"  concert, 
offering  both  music  and  refreshments,  and 


fulfilling  Major  Higginson's  wish  to  give 
"concerts  of  a  lighter  kind  of  music."  These 
concerts,  soon  to  be  given  in  the  springtime 
and  renamed  first  "Popular"  and  then 
"Pops,"  fast  became  a  tradition. 

During  the  orchestra's  first  decades,  there 
were  striking  moves  toward  expansion.  In 
1915,  the  orchestra  made  its  first  transconti- 
nental trip,  playing  thirteen  concerts  at  the 
Panama-Pacific  Exposition  in  San  Francisco. 
Recording,  begun  with  RCA  in  the  pioneering 
days  of  1917,  continued  with  increasing  fre- 
quency, as  did  radio  broadcasts  of  concerts. 
The  character  of  the  Boston  Symphony  was 
greatly  changed  in  1918,  when  Henri  Rabaud 
was  engaged  as  conductor;  he  was  succeeded 
the  following  season  by  Pierre  Monteux.  These 
appointments  marked  the  beginning  of  a 
French-oriented  tradition  which  would  be 
maintained,  even  during  the  Russian-born 
Serge  Koussevitzky's  time,  with  the  employ- 
ment of  many  French-trained  musicians. 


The  first  photograph,  actually  a  collage,  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  under  Georg 
Henschel,  taken  1882 
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Henry  Lee  Higginson 


Georg  Henschel 


The  Koussevitzky  era  began  in  1924.  His 
extraordinary  musicianship  and  electric  per- 
sonality proved  so  enduring  that  he  served  an 
unprecedented  term  of  twenty-five  years.  In 
1936,  Koussevitzky  led  the  orchestra's  first 
concerts  in  the  Berkshires,  and  a  year  later  he 
and  the  players  took  up  annual  summer  resi- 
dence at  Tangle  wood.  Koussevitzky  passion- 
ately shared  Major  Higginson's  dream  of  "a 
good  honest  school  for  musicians,"  and  in 
1940  that  dream  was  realized  with  the  found- 
ing at  Tanglewood  of  the  Berkshire  Music 
Center,  a  unique  summer  music  academy  for 
young  artists.  To  broaden  public  awareness  of 
the  Music  Center's  activities  at  Tanglewood, 
the  Berkshire  Music  Center  will  be  known  as 
the  Tanglewood  Music  Center  beginning  with 
the  1985  session. 

Expansion  continued  in  other  areas  as  well. 
In  1929  the  free  Esplanade  concerts  on  the 
Charles  River  in  Boston  were  inaugurated  by 
Arthur  Fiedler,  who  had  been  a  member  of  the 
orchestra  since  1915  and  who  in  1930  became 
the  eighteenth  conductor  of  the  Boston  Pops,  a 
post  he  would  hold  for  half  a  century,  to  be 
succeeded  by  John  Williams  in  1980.  The 
Boston  Pops  will  celebrate  its  hundredth  birth- 
day in  1985  under  Mr.  Williams's  baton. 

Charles  Munch  followed  Koussevitzky  as 
music  director  in  1949.  Munch  continued 
Koussevitzky's  practice  of  supporting  contem- 
porary composers  and  introduced  much  music 


Dc 


Karl  Muck 


Pierre  Monteux 
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Serge  Koussevitzky 


Do  you  know 
where  you're  going? 


Are  you 
already  there? 


Boston  Safe  Deposit 
and  Trust  Company 


Member  FDIC 


"If  you  really  loved  me, 
you'd  know  exactly  what  I  want!' 


You  can  spend 

40  years  with 

someone  and  never 

really  know  her. 


Finding  someone  special  something  equally  as 
special  can  be  extremely  frustrating.  Especially  when  it 
comes  to  fine  jewelry.  Which  is  why  you 
should  come  to  Harper  &  Faye. 

We're  personal  jewelers.  Meaning  we 
don't  just  sell  jewelry.  Rather,  we  help  you 
buy  it.  By  taking  the  time  to  find  out  about 
the  person  you  want  to  please.  What  she's 
like.  What  she  does.  And  what  she  likes.  So 
we  can  recommend  the  piece  (or  pieces) 
that  will  be  right  for 
her.  To  arrange  a  time 
or  for  our  color  bro- 
chure, call  523-4555. 


Gold  is  precious.  But 
Designer  Michael 

Goods  14K  and  18K 
gold  eanings  are 

priceless.  S300  and 
~  ~  respectively. 


Harper 
&Faye 

JEWELERS 

60  Federal  Street 
Boston,  MA  02110 
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from  the  French  repertory  to  this  country. 
During  his  tenure,  the  orchestra  toured  abroad 
for  the  first  time,  and  its  continuing  series  of 
Youth  Concerts  was  initiated.  Erich  Leinsdorf 
began  his  seven-year  term  as  music  director  in 
1962.  Leinsdorf  presented  numerous  pre- 
mieres, restored  many  forgotten  and  neglected 
works  to  the  repertory,  and,  like  his  two  prede- 
cessors, made  many  recordings  for  RCA;  in 
addition,  many  concerts  were  televised  under 
his  direction.  Leinsdorf  was  also  an  energetic 
director  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center,  and 
under  his  leadership  a  full-tuition  fellowship 
program  was  established.  Also  during  these 
years,  the  Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Players 
were  founded,  in  1964;  they  are  the  world's 
only  permanent  chamber  ensemble  made  up  of 
a  major  symphony  orchestra's  principal  play- 
ers. William  Steinberg  succeeded  Leinsdorf  in 
1969.  He  conducted  several  American  and 
world  premieres,  made  recordings  for 
Deutsche  Grammophon  and  RCA,  appeared 
regularly  on  television,  led  the  1971  European 
tour,  and  directed  concerts  on  the  east  coast, 
in  the  south,  and  in  the  mid-west. 

Seiji  Ozawa,  an  artistic  director  of  the 
Berkshire  Festival  since  1970,  became  the 
orchestra's  thirteenth  music  director  in  the  fall 
of  1973,  following  a  year  as  music  advisor. 
Now  in  his  twelfth  year  as  music  director,  Mr. 
Ozawa  has  continued  to  solidify  the  orchestra's 
reputation  at  home  and  abroad,  and  his  pro- 


gram of  centennial  commissions — from 
Sandor  Balassa,  Leonard  Bernstein,  John 
Corigliano,  Peter  Maxwell  Davies,  John 
Harbison,  Leon  Kirchner,  Peter  Lieberson, 
Donald  Martino,  Andrzej  Panufnik,  Roger 
Sessions,  Sir  Michael  Tippett,  and  Oily 
Wilson — on  the  occasion  of  the  orchestra's 
hundredth  birthday  has  reaffirmed  the  orches- 
tra's commitment  to  new  music.  Under  his 
direction,  the  orchestra  has  also  expanded  its 
recording  activities  to  include  releases  on  the 
Philips,  Telarc,  CBS,  Angel/EMI,  Hyperion, 
and  New  World  labels. 

From  its  earliest  days,  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  has  stood  for  imagination, 
enterprise,  and  the  highest  attainable  stan- 
dards. Today,  the  Boston  Symphony  Orches- 
tra, Inc.,  presents  more  than  250  concerts 
annually.  Attended  by  a  live  audience  of  nearly 
1.5  million,  the  orchestra's  performances  are 
heard  by  a  vast  national  and  international 
audience  through  the  media  of  radio,  tele- 
vision, and  recordings.  Its  annual  budget  has 
grown  from  Higginson's  projected  $115,000 
to  more  than  $20  million.  Its  preeminent  posi- 
tion in  the  world  of  music  is  due  not  only  to  the 
support  of  its  audiences  but  also  to  grants  from 
the  federal  and  state  governments,  and  to  the 
generosity  of  many  foundations,  businesses, 
and  individuals.  It  is  an  ensemble  that  has 
richly  fulfilled  Higginson's  vision  of  a  great 
and  permanent  orchestra  in  Boston. 


Charles  Munch 


Erich  Leinsdorf 
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Live  in  a  Place  as  Special 
As  Harvard  Square  Itself. 


University  Green,  a  new  residential 
community,  beckons  you  to  share  the 
vitality  of  Harvard  Square.  Echoing 
the  classic  design  of  Harvard  College, 
University  Green  is  a  handsome 
blend  of  traditional  materials  and 
contemporary  finishes.  A  19th 
century  village  with  gardens  forms  an 
imaginative  entryway  to  these  54 
extraordinary  homes. 

Spacious  homes,  ranging  from  688  to 
2500  sq.  ft.,  feature  large  private 
outdoor  terraces.  Many  choices  for 


decorating  interiors  await  the  early 
purchaser,  who  may  choose  a 
fireplace  from  among  the  special 
options.  Prices  range  from  $230,000 
to  $670,000. 

Available  units  are  limited  so  please 
contact  marketing  director  Nancy 
Chadbourne  at  492-6003  to  arrange 
to  visit  our  decorated  model. 

University  Green.  Sharing  the  magic 
of  Harvard  Square. 


A  development  of  Hines  Industrial 
Marketed  by  On-Site  Dynamics 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 

One  Hundred  and  Fourth  Season,  1984-85 

Tuesday,  15  January  at  8 
Thursday,  17  January  at  8 

SEIJI  OZAWA  conducting 


HAYDN 


Symphony  No.  8  in  C,  Le  Soir 

Allegro  molto 
Andante 
Menuetto;  Trio 
La  Tempesta.  Presto 

MALCOLM  LOWE,  violin  I  concertante 
MARYLOU  SPEAKER  CHURCHILL, 

violin  II  concertante 
JULES  ESKIN,  cello  obbligato 
EDWIN  BARKER,  double  bass  solo 


POULENC 


Concerto  in  D  minor  for  two  pianos 
and  orchestra 

Allegro  ma  non  troppo 

Larghetto 

Finale:  Allegro  molto 

KATIA  &  MARIELLE  LABEQUE 


INTERMISSION 


TCHAIKOVSKY 


Symphony  No.  2  in  C  minor,  Opus  17, 
Little  Russian 

Andante  sostenuto — Allegro  vivo 
Andantino  marziale,  quasi  moderato 
Scherzo:  Allegro  molto  vivace 
Finale:  Moderato  assai — Allegro  vivo 


These  concerts  will  end  about  9:50. 

Philips,  Telarc,  CBS,  Deutsche  Grammophon,  Angel/EMI,  New  World,  Hyperion,  and  RCA  records 

Baldwin  piano 

Harpsichord  by  Hubbard  &  Broekman,  Boston  1984 

Katia  and  Marielle  Labeque  play  Steinway  pianos. 
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Tuesday  4C7Thursday  4B' 


LOCATION 

The  Fairways  at  Chestnut  Hill  gives  you  downtown  Boston  from  the 
perfect  vantage  point:  within  sight  and  within  a  15-minute  drive.  You'll 
also  have  a  bricked  terrace  and  a  balcony  overlooking  a  golf  course, 
where  you  can  relax  and  look  back  on  the  day's  accomplishments. 

Sitting  pretty  is  just  one  of  the  advantages  of  owning  a  home  at 
The  Fairways.  We  invite  you  to  come  view  all  the  others. 

Two-bedroom  tawnliouses  -with  study  from  $285,000.  Furnished  models  open  12-5 

seven  days  a  week,  or  by  appointment  From  Centre  Street  in  Newton  go  east 

on  Commonwealth  Avenue,  left  on  Hammond  Street  which  becomes  Woodchester 

Drive  which,  in  turn,  becomes  Algonquin  Road 

The  Fairways 

AT  CHESTNUT  HILL 
85  Algonquin  Road  Newton  (617)965-8988 


Marketed  bv: 


The  Condominium  Collaborative,  Inc. 
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Joseph  Haydn 

Symphony  No.  8  in  G,  he  Soir 


Franz  Joseph  Haydn  was  born  in 
Rohrau,  Lower  Austria,  on  31  March 
1732  and  died  in  Vienna  on  31  May 
1809.  He  composed  his  Symphony  No. 
8  in  1761  as  the  last  of  a  group  of  three 
works  with  the  titles  "Morning" 
"Noon, "  and  "Evening. "  The  first  per- 
formance is  not  precisely  dated,  but  it 
certainly  took  place  at  the  Esterhazy 
palace  at  Eisenstadt  under  Haydn  s 
direction  immediately  after  the  work 
was  composed.  The  only  Boston  Sym- 
phony performances  before  this  season 
were  given  by  Sarah  Caldwell  in  Janu- 
ary 1977.  The  score  calls  for  flute,  two 
oboes,  bassoon,  two  horns,  strings 
(including  concertante  first  and  second 
violins  and  solo  cello  and  double  bass), 

plus  continuo.  The  continuo  harpsichordist  at  these  performances  is  James  David 

Christie. 

The  group  of  three  Haydn  symphonies  conventionally  numbered  6,  7,  and  8  (the 
numbers,  in  general,  are  only  vaguely  connected  with  the  order  of  composition)  are 
intimately  involved  with  the  beginning  of  Haydn's  three  decades  of  service  to  the  music- 
loving  princes  of  the  Esterhazy  family.  His  appointment  followed  a  decade  of  relative 
instability  during  which  Haydn  had  really  learned  his  trade.  Until  he  was  eighteen,  in 
1750,  Haydn  had  served  as  a  boy  soprano  in  the  Imperial  chapel  choir  in  Vienna. 
Drummed  unceremoniously  out  of  the  choir  when  his  voice  changed,  and  unwilling  to 
follow  his  parents'  desire  that  he  enter  the  priesthood,  Haydn  moved  into  an  unheated 
garret  room  in  the  Michaelerhaus  ("St.  Michael's  house"),  a  building  still  standing  in 
Vienna  directly  opposite  the  entrance  to  the  Hofburg.  There  he  suffered  desperately  from 
poverty,  but  worked  diligently  giving  lessons  and  conscientiously  extending  his  own  skill  in 
the  art  of  music. 

During  the  1750s  Haydn  evidently  wrote  many  small  keyboard  works,  mostly  for  his 
students,  and  almost  any  other  kind  of  music  that  someone  was  willing  to  pay  for.  Most  of 
his  work  from  this  period  is  lost,  and  most  of  what  survives  is  undatable.  It  is  quite  likely, 
though,  that  he  composed  his  first  string  quartets  and  his  first  symphony  by  the  end  of  the 
decade.  About  1759  Haydn  became  the  Kapellmeister  of  his  first  important  patron, 
Count  Karl  Joseph  Franz  Morzin,  who  lived  in  Vienna  but  spent  the  summer  months  in 
Bohemia,  at  Lukavec.  It  was  apparently  for  Morzin  that  Haydn  composed  his  First 
Symphony.  But  within  a  year  or  two  the  count  had  run  through  his  financial  resources 
(perhaps  in  part  through  overindulging  in  his  musical  passions),  and  he  was  obliged  to  let 
go  both  orchestra  and  director.  This  was  a  fateful  change  for  Haydn,  because  Morzin  took 
pains  to  assure  a  good  position  for  him:  he  placed  him  with  the  immensely  rich  Prince  Paul 
Anton  Esterhazy  in  Eisenstadt.  By  the  late  spring  of  1761  Haydn  was  officially  the 
prince's  assistant  Kapellmeister  (second  in  command  to  the  aging  Gregor  Joseph 
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Werner),  though  he  may  have  started  his  duties  earlier  than  the  date  of  his  contract.  He 
was  to  remain  legally  tied  to  the  family  into  the  1790s,  and  emotionally  even  after. 

When  Haydn  donned  the  blue-and-gold  livery  of  the  princely  house,  he  signed  a 
contract  that  named  him  a  "house  officer" — considerably  above  the  rank  of  mere 
servant — with  certain  stipulations:  he  was  to  be  temperate  and  treat  the  musicians  under 
him  "modestly,  quietly,  and  honestly";  he  was  to  refrain  from  undue  familiarity  with  his 
musicians  and  compose  whatever  sort  of  music  the  prince  should  desire;  he  had  to  appear 
daily  before  the  prince  to  ask  if  he  wanted  a  musical  performance;  he  should  endeavor  to 
settle  disputes  between  the  musicians  himself,  so  as  not  to  bother  the  prince  with  trifles;  he 
had  to  keep  the  music  and  the  musical  instruments  of  the  household  in  good  order;  he  was 
responsible  for  coaching  the  female  singers  "in  order  that  they  might  not  forget  (when 
staying  in  the  country)  that  which  they  have  been  taught  with  much  effort  and  at  great 
expense  in  Vienna";  he  must  practice  regularly  on  all  the  instruments  with  which  he  was 
acquainted;  and  he  must  do  anything  else  necessary  for  the  good  order  of  the  household 
music  "to  which  end  his  discretion  and  zeal  are  relied  upon."  It  was  a  normal  contract  for 
the  time,  and  a  good,  steady  job.  Haydn  was  clearly  delighted.  He  remarked  not  long  after 
that  he  had  no  other  desire  than  to  live  and  die  in  the  service  of  the  Esterhazy  family. 

Evidently  the  prince  himself  proposed  that  Haydn  compose  a  series  of  four  symphonies 
on  the  programmatic  subject  of  the  times  of  day:  Morning,  Noon,  Evening,  and  Night. 
Haydn  did  in  fact  write  three  symphonies  subtitled  "Le  Matin,"  "Le  Midi,"  and  "Le 
Soir,"  but  he  apparently  never  composed  "La  Nuit. "  Nor  did  he  ever  reveal  the  details  of 
any  program  for  the  three  symphonies  he  did  write,  assuming  that  there  was  one,  though 
commentators  have  long  surmised  that  the  opening  of  "Morning"  is  Haydn's  musical 
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depiction  of  sunrise,  foreshadowing  by  more  than  thirty-five  years  a  grander  musical 
conception  in  The  Creation.  The  second  symphony  of  the  group  (No.  7,  Le  Midi)  survives 
in  a  manuscript  dated  1761,  and  it  is  likely — and  certainly  reasonable  to  assume — that 
Haydn  composed  the  others  at  the  same  time.  They  may  well  be  the  first  orchestral  works 
that  he  wrote  in  his  new  position. 

If  we  remember  that  Symphony  No.  6  probably  marked  Haydn's  debut  in  his  new 
position — both  with  his  patron  and  with  the  players  in  his  orchestra — we  can  appreciate 
how  brilliantly  Haydn  introduced  himself.  He  had  an  uncanny  knack  of  writing  music  that 
was  alive  and  interesting  on  its  own  terms,  that  suited  the  musical  taste  of  his  patron,  and 
that  showed  off  the  special  talents  of  the  players  as  well  (no  better  way  to  make  them 
happy!).  Haydn  had  clearly  observed  that  the  music  library  of  the  Esterhazy  establishment 
was  filled  with  Italian  solo  concerti  and  concerti  grossi.  Composers  such  as  Vivaldi, 
Tartini,  and  Albinoni  were  among  the  prince's  favorites.  So  as  an  homage  to  this  tradition, 
Haydn  planned  his  symphony  with  many  solos  and  even  a  "concertino"  made  up  of  two 
violins  playing  off  against  statements  by  the  full  orchestra,  rather  in  the  style  of  the 
concerto  grosso,  though  in  a  far  more  modern  musical  language.  At  some  point  in  the 
symphony,  Haydn  gave  virtually  every  part  of  the  orchestra  a  moment  alone  (including  a 
rare  solo  for  double  bass  in  the  third  movement's  Trio!) — and  all  this  he  accomplished 
while  writing  a  score  of  great  variety  and  originality. 

It  was  almost  automatic  for  an  eighteenth-century  symphony  to  begin  with  a  burst  of 
loud  music,  no  doubt  because  the  symphony  grew  out  of  the  sinfonia,  or  Italian  opera 
overture,  which  had  to  be  heard  through  the  chatter  of  the  audience,  and  a  fanfare-like 
phrase  was  the  best  way  of  getting  their  attention.  But  Haydn  boldly  does  just  the 
opposite:  his  first  movement  opens  with  a  quiet  phrase  in  violins  alone,  punctuated  by  the 
lower  strings.  But  that  is  not  all  that  is  original  in  this  movement.  The  meter  (3/8)  is 
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rarely  found  in  first  movements;  it  was  normally  reserved  for  dancelike  finales.  The 
opening  tune  starts  out  with  complete  regularity  like  a  little  dance  tune,  but  after  three 
phrases,  a  two-bar  insert  for  flute  and  violins  prevents  the  tune  from  becoming  simple- 
mindedly  square,  and  the  continuation  of  the  passage  has  similar  examples  of  Haydn 
wittily  upsetting  normal  expectations.  And  most  important,  this  is  one  of  the  earliest  of 
Haydn's  "monothematic"  symphony  movements,  a  type  that  he  was  to  develop  to  the 
highest  pitch  of  imagination  in  the  nearly  one  hundred  symphonies  yet  to  come.  After  the 
strings  have  played  the  theme,  a  brief  forte  passage  for  the  full  orchestra  engineers  a 
modulation  to  the  secondary  key,  at  which  point  the  unaccompanied  oboes  repeat  the 
theme  of  the  opening  phrase,  now  in  the  dominant,  followed  by  the  kind  of  energetic 
passage  that  had  modulated,  now  returning  firmly  to  establish  the  second  key.  The 
development,  too,  consists  of  further  elaboration  of  that  theme,  culminating  in  the  return 
to  the  tonic  for  the  recapitulation,  where  the  theme  is  heard,  most  strikingly,  in 
unaccompanied  oboes  and  horns. 

The  slow  movement  is  exquisitely  courtly.  Its  score  calls  for  a  reduced  orchestra 
consisting  of  solo  bassoon  with  the  strings,  and  of  these,  there  are  concertante  solo  parts 
for  two  violins  and  cello.  The  dotted  rhythms  that  run  nearly  throughout  are  a  charac- 
teristic of  the  period,  from  which  the  soloists  occasionally,  with  longer-flowing  phrases, 
manage  to  escape. 

The  Menuetto  is,  on  this  occasion,  a  vigorous  dance  movement  with  some  attractive 
solo  moments  for  the  woodwinds  in  the  second  half.  The  Trio  is  noteworthy  particularly 
for  the  double  bass  solo,  an  unusual  touch  that  Haydn  employs  at  the  corresponding  point 
in  all  three  symphonies  of  this  group — the  only  solos  for  that  instrument  to  be  found  in  all 
his  symphonies. 

The  last  movement  is  the  only  one  to  have  a  title  that  provides  a  hint  of  a  program.  If 
"Morning"  had  begun  with  a  musical  daybreak  (evident  in  the  score,  though  not  so 
identified  by  Haydn),  "Evening"  will  close  with  a  storm,  this  time  precisely  delineated.  We 
are  far  from  the  elaborate  thunderous  tempests  of  Beethoven  or  Berlioz  or  Wagner  here, 
but  then  Haydn  is  composing  primarily  for  chamber  orchestra  in  the  Italian  Baroque 
tradition,  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  his  "Tempesta"  contains  many  of  the  gestures  that 
would  be  found  in  one  of  his  patron's  favorite  works,  Vivaldi's  Four  Seasons.  The  strings 
provide  the  thunder  (no  timpani  in  Haydn's  orchestra!),  and  the  solo  flute,  in  jagged 
melodic  lines,  sprays  out  the  flashes  of  lightning.  Once  again  Haydn  successfully  grafted 
techniques  of  his  predecessors  onto  music  conceived  in  a  more  modern  vein.  Le  Soir  is  the 
last  of  Haydn's  symphonies  of  this  type,  but  the  set  as  a  whole  is  remarkable  for  its  variety 
and  color,  its  experimental  treatment  of  Baroque  techniques  used  in  new  guises,  and  its 
brilliant  exploitation  of  the  instruments.  How  the  prince's  players  must  have  welcomed 
that  man  who  promised  to  write  more  of  this  kind  of  music  for  months,  or  even  years,  to 
come! 

— Steven  Ledbetter 
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Francis  Poulenc 

Concerto  in  D  minor  for  two  pianos  and  orchestra 


Francis  Jean  Marcel  Poulenc  was  born 
in  Paris  on  7  January  1899  and  died 
there  on  30  January  1963.  He  com- 
posed his  Concerto  in  D  minor  for  two 
pianos  and  orchestra  in  the  summer  of 
1932  on  a  commission  from  the 
Princesse  Edmond  de  Polignac.  It 
received  its  first  performance  in  Venice 
at  the  Festival  of  the  International 
Society  of  Contemporary  Music,  on 
5  September  that  year.  The  composer 
was  joined  by  Jacques  Fevrier  at  the 
two  pianos,  and  Desire  Defauw  con- 
^Wj^  ..v..  ducted  the  orchestra  of  La  Scala.  Poul- 

.-. _-.  -t"      y^     Jj|  |g|  '■■  enc  also  played  one  of  the  piano  parts, 

V-^T^  >   ^M  along  with  Evelyne  Crochet,  at  the  first 

^^«— ■—      -^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^B       Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  perform- 
ances, on  21  and  22  January  1961;  Charles  Munch  conducted.  The  only  other 
previous  Boston  Symphony  performance  took  place  at  Tanglewood  in  July  1967,  with 
Erich  Leinsdorf  conducting  and  soloists  Bracha  Eden  and  Alexander  Tamir.  The 
orchestral  part  calls  for  flute  and  piccolo,  two  oboes  and  English  horn,  two  clarinets, 
two  bassoons,  two  horns,  two  trumpets,  two  trombones  and  tuba,  a  varied  percussion 
section  including  bass  drum,  cymbals,  triangle,  small  drums  with  and  without  snare, 
military  drum,  castanets,  and  tarolle  (but  not  timpani!),  and  strings. 

French  composers  have  rarely  been  bashful  about  writing  music  whose  main  purpose 
was  to  give  pleasure.  At  the  other  extreme  from  the  metaphysical  profundities  that  have, 
on  occasion,  engulfed  German  music,  the  French  have  produced  a  stream  of  composers 
for  whom  "light"  did  not  have  to  mean  "trivial"  (as  it  so  often  did  in  Germany  or  England 
or  America  in  the  last  century).  A  sense  of  humor  did  not  have  to  bar  a  Frenchman  from 
the  act  of  composing  (as  it  seems  to  have  done  elsewhere,  judging  from  the  earnestness  of 
so  much  of  the  music  that  was  turned  out).  A  Chabrier  or  a  Saint-Saens  could  perpetrate  a 
fine  musical  jest  without  losing  his  union  card  as  a  composer  of  serious  music,  and  an 
Offenbach  (admittedly  German-born,  though  thoroughly  French  in  culture)  could  make  a 
busy  career  as  a  master  of  the  lighter  side  and  aspire  nonetheless  to  grand  opera.  It  was — 
significantly — French  composers  who  began  openly  twitting  the  profundities  of  late 
Romantic  music  in  the  cheeky  jests  of  Satie  and  in  many  works  by  the  group  that  claimed 
him  as  their  inspiration,  the  "Group  of  Six,"  which  included  Francis  Poulenc. 

During  the  first  half  of  his  career,  Poulenc's  work  was  so  much  in  the  lighter  vein  that 
he  could  be  taken  as  a  true  follower  of  Satie's  humorous  sallies.  That  changed  in  1935, 
when,  following  the  death  of  a  close  friend  in  an  automobile  accident,  Poulenc  reached  a 
new  maturity,  recovering  his  lost  Catholic  faith  and  composing  works  of  an  unprecedented 
seriousness,  though  without  ever  losing  sight  of  his  lighter  style  as  well.  Thereafter  sacred 
and  secular  mingled  almost  equally  in  his  output,  and  he  could  shift  even  within  the 
context  of  a  single  phrase  from  melancholy  or  sombre  lyricism  to  nose-thumbing  imperti- 
nence. He  became  a  successful  opera  composer  and  indisputably  the  greatest  French  song 
composer  since  Debussy.  Critic  Claude  Rostand  once  wrote  of  Poulenc  that  he  was  "part 
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monk,  part  guttersnipe,"  a  neat  characterization  of  the  two  strikingly  different  aspects  of 
his  musical  personality.  As  Ned  Rorem  said  in  a  memorial  tribute,  Poulenc  was  "a  whole 
man  always  interlocking  soul  and  flesh,  sacred  and  profane." 

Possessing  the  least  formal  musical  education  of  any  noted  composer  of  this  century, 
Poulenc  learned  from  the  music  that  he  liked.  His  own  comment  is  the  best  summary: 

The  music  of  Roussel,  more  cerebral  than  Satie's,  seems  to  me  to  have  opened  a  door 
on  the  future.  I  admire  it  profoundly;  it  is  disciplined,  orderly,  and  yet  full  of  feeling.  I 
love  Chabrier:  Espaha  is  a  marvelous  thing  and  the  Marche  joyeuse  is  a  chef- 
d'oeuvre  ...  I  consider  Manon  and  Werther  [by  Massenet]  as  part  of  French 
national  folklore.  And  I  enjoy  the  quadrilles  of  Offenbach.  Finally  my  gods  are  Bach, 
Mozart,  Haydn,  Chopin,  Stravinsky,  and  Mussorgsky.  You  may  say,  what  a  concoc- 
tion! But  that's  how  I  like  music:  taking  my  models  everywhere,  from  what  pleases 
me. 

One  of  the  composers  omitted  from  this  list  is  Debussy,  from  whom  Poulenc  may  have 
learned  what  one  analyst  calls  "cellular  writing,"  in  which  a  musical  idea  one  or  two 
measures  in  length  is  immediately  repeated,  with  or  without  variation.  This  kind  of  mosaic 
construction  is  the  opposite  of  a  long-range  developmental  treatment  in  which  themes  are 
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broken  down  into  their  component  parts  and  put  together  in  new  guises.  The  aim  (and  the 
effect)  is  to  produce  music  that  seems  somehow  instinctive,  not  labored  or  intellectual,  but 
arising  directly  from  the  composer's  spontaneous  feelings.  It  is  a  device  employed  by 
Mussorgsky  and  Debussy  (who,  like  Poulenc,  admired  Mussorgsky),  and  it  was  taken  up 
by  both  Satie  and  Stravinsky  with  the  aim  of  writing  music  that  might  be  anti-Romantic. 

Poulenc  composed  the  two-piano  concerto  during  his  early  period,  when  he  was 
creating  a  large  number  of  delightfully  flippant  works  rich  in  entertaining  qualities.  He 
may  perhaps  have  been  influenced  in  the  lightheartedness  of  his  1932  concerto  by  the  fact 
that  Ravel,  the  year  before,  had  composed  two  piano  concertos,  both  of  which  had 
somewhat  the  character  of  divertimentos.  Certainly  Poulenc's  work  could  join  the  two 
Ravel  compositions  in  cheerfulness:  its  main  goal  is  to  entertain,  and  in  that  it  has 
succeeded  admirably  from  the  day  of  its  premiere. 

Poulenc's  additive  style  of  composition  makes  his  music  particularly  rich  in  tunes;  they 
seem  to  follow,  section  by  section,  one  after  another,  with  varying  character,  sometimes 
hinting  at  the  neo-classical  Stravinsky,  sometimes  at  the  vulgarity  of  the  music  hall.  The 
very  opening  hints  at  something  that  will  come  back  late  in  the  first  movement,  a 
repetitious,  percussive  figure  in  the  two  solo  pianos  inspired  by  Poulenc's  experience  of 
hearing  a  Balinese  gamelan  at  the  1931  Exposition  Coloniale  de  Paris. 

The  second  movement  begins  in  the  unaccompanied  first  piano  with  a  lyric  melody 
which  Poulenc  described  as  follows: 

In  the  Larghetto  of  this  concerto,  I  allowed  myself,  for  the  first  theme,  to  return  to 
Mozart,  for  I  cherish  the  melodic  line  and  I  prefer  Mozart  to  all  other  musicians.  If 
the  movement  begins  alia  Mozart,  it  quickly  veers,  at  the  entrance  of  the  second 
piano,  toward  a  style  that  was  standard  for  me  at  that  time. 

Though  the  style  soon  changes,  there  are  returns  to  "Mozart"  and  possibly  some  passages 
inspired  by  Chopin  as  well.  The  finale  is  a  brilliant  rondo-like  movement,  so  filled  with 
thematic  ideas  that  it  is  hard  to  keep  everything  straight.  But  then,  Poulenc  was  here 
showing  us  the  most  "profane"  side  of  his  personality.  This  is  the  "guttersnipe,"  a  genial, 
urbane,  witty  man  whose  acquaintance  we  are  glad  to  have  made. 

— S.L. 
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Pyotr  Ilyich  Tchaikovsky 

Symphony  No.  2  in  C  minor,  Opus  17,  Little  Russian 


4*%tt£*r~  Pyoir  Ityich  Tchaikovsky  was  born  at 

Votkinsk,  district  of  Vyatka,  on  7  May 
1840  and  died  in  St.  Petersburg  on 
6  November  1893.  The  first  version  of 
his  Second  Symphony  was  composed  in 
1872;  it  received  its  first  performance  in 
Moscow  on  7  February  1873,  Nikolai 
Rubenstein  conducting.  Tchaikovsky 
revised  the  symphony  substantially  in 
1879.  That  version,  the  definitive  one, 
was  first  performed  in  St.  Petersburg  on 
12  February  1881.  The  first  American 
performance  was  given  by  the  Sym- 
phony Society  of  New  York  at  Steinway 
Hall  on  7  December  1883,  Leopold 
Damrosch  conducting.  The  same  con- 
ductor and  orchestra  gave  the  first 
Boston  performance  on  9  December  1891.  Emil  Paur  led  the  first  performances  by  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  February  1897.  After  that  the  symphony  was  not 
given  here  again  until  Igor  Stravinsky  conducted  it  in  1941,  since  which  time  it  has 
also  been  performed  by  Richard  Bur  gin,  Carlo  Maria  Giulini,  and,  in  January  1980, 
Leonard  Slatkin.  Seiji  Ozawa  gave  the  orchestra's  most  recent  performances  this  past 
November  in  Symphony  Hall  and  then  in  December  on  tour  at  C.W.  Post  College  and 
in  Washington,  D.C.  The  score  calls  for  two  flutes  and  piccolo,  two  oboes,  two 
clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones  and  tuba,  timpani, 
bass  drum,  cymbals,  tam-tam,  and  strings. 

"Little  Russia"  was  the  term  contemptuously  given  to  the  Ukraine  by  the  Russian  tsars 
who  had  no  qualms  about  encroaching  on  that  state  following  the  Treaty  of  Pereyaslavl  of 
1654,  a  treaty  that  was  supposed  to  guarantee  substantial  independence  to  the  region.  By 
the  nineteenth  century  the  term  had  become  a  lovable  nickname,  so  when  Tchaikovsky 
used  several  Ukrainian  folk  tunes  in  his  Second  Symphony,  it  was  only  natural  that 
someone — in  this  case  the  critic  Nikolai  Kashkin — should  suggest  the  nickname  "Little 
Russian, "  which  has  stuck. 

Tchaikovsky  began  the  symphony  in  June  1872  while  on  vacation  in  Kamenka, 
Government  of  Kiev  (which  is  the  capital  of  the  Ukraine).  Here  his  sister  Alexandra  had 
moved  with  her  husband,  Lev  Davidov,  and  here  Tchaikovsky  always  found  a  warm  family 
environment  that  was  otherwise  denied  him.  Following  a  month  in  Kamenka,  he  traveled 
to  Kiev,  where  he  was  joined  by  his  brother  Modest  and  later  by  some  other  friends  with 
whom  he  traveled  until  it  was  time  to  return  to  the  Moscow  Conservatory  for  the  next 
academic  year.  The  entire  summer  was  a  period  of  refreshment  for  the  composer,  and  his 
happy  mood  is  reflected  in  the  symphony  he  was  composing  at  the  time.  Rarely  did  he 
write  a  large-scale  composition  that  is  so  extrovert  in  character,  with  so  little  emotional 
stress  evident  in  the  music. 

Tchaikovsky  continued  work  on  the  symphony  through  the  autumn,  determined  not  to 
let  his  teaching  duties  at  the  conservatory  or  his  occasional  work  as  a  music  critic  slow 
him  down.  In  mid-November  he  wrote  to  Modest,  "I  think  it's  my  best  composition  as 
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regards  perfection  of  form — a  quality  for  which  I  have  not  been  conspicuous."  He  was  in 
St.  Petersburg  at  Christmas,  trying  to  arrange  a  performance  of  his  opera  Tlie  Oprichnik. 
He  played  through  the  finale  of  the  new  symphony  on  the  piano  at  Rimsky-Korsakov's 
"and  the  whole  company  almost  tore  me  to  pieces  with  rapture."  This  symphony,  more 
than  any  other  work  of  Tchaikovsky's,  was  hailed  by  the  members  of  the  "Kuchka,"  or 
"The  Five,"  that  self-appointed  group  of  Russian  nationalist  composers  who  undertook  to 
purify  the  native  music  from  the  influence  of  foreign  art.  Tchaikovsky  was  generally  on 
friendly  terms  with  the  Kuchka,  but  he  was  never  one  of  them — he  was  much  too 
interested  in  the  very  foreign  music  that  they  turned  their  backs  on.  Still,  the  Second 
Symphony,  with  its  frequent  use  of  actual  folk  melodies,  comes  closest  to  their  ideals  of 
any  of  his  works. 

The  composer  dedicated  the  symphony  to  the  Moscow  branch  of  the  Russian  Musical 
Society,  which  responded  with  a  gift  of  300  rubles  and  a  performance.  The  premiere  was 
a  grand  success — so  much  so  that  the  symphony  was  repeated  twice  more  in  Moscow  in 
the  same  season  and  was  performed  in  St.  Petersburg  as  well.  At  the  second  Moscow 
performance,  the  composer  was  cheered  after  each  movement;  at  the  end  of  the  work  he 
was  presented  with  a  laurel  wreath  and  a  silver  cup. 

Still,  for  all  the  immediate  success,  Tchaikovsky  was  not  satisfied  with  the  symphony. 
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After  the  first  performance  he  reported  to  Vladimir  Stasov  that  he  found  only  the  finale 
reasonably  satisfactory.  It  was  seven  years  before  he  found  time  to  rework  the  score.  In 
the  meantime  it  had  been  published  as  a  piano  duet,  but  not  in  full  score.  At  the  very  end 
of  1879  he  undertook  the  revision,  summarizing  the  changes  in  a  report  to  the  publisher 
Bessel,  dated  2  January  1880: 

1.  I  have  composed  the  first  movement  afresh,  leaving  only 
the  introduction  and  coda  in  their  previous  form. 

2.  I  have  rescored  the  second  movement. 

3.  I've  altered  the  third  movement,  shortening  and  rescoring  it. 

4.  I've  shortened  the  finale  and  rescored  it. 

Having  completed  the  revision,  Tchaikovsky  destroyed  the  original  score.  The  revised 
version  is  the  one  that  was  published,  the  version  that  is  always  performed  today. 

Although  the  composer  destroyed  his  score  to  the  original  version,  he  did  not  destroy 
the  orchestral  parts  from  which  it  had  been  performed,  so  it  has  been  possible  to  recopy 
the  composition  into  score  and  compare  the  two  versions.  The  critic  Kashkin  and  the 
composer  Taneyev  insisted  (after  Tchaikovsky's  death)  that  the  original  version  of  the 
symphony  was  far  the  better  of  the  two.  It  was  certainly  more  tightly  integrated  from 
section  to  section,  more  complex,  and,  in  the  words  of  David  Brown,  Tchaikovsky's  most 
recent  biographer,  more  Germanic.  The  recomposition  of  1879  was  (except  for  the  first 
movement)  largely  a  process  of  simplification,  which  is  one  reason  why  the  composer  was 
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able  to  complete  it  so  quickly.  It  reflected  his  growing  interest  in  lightness  and  grace, 
qualities  he  had  begun  to  learn  from  French  music. 

David  Brown  makes  a  strong  case  for  at  least  the  occasional  performance  of 
Tchaikovsky's  original  version  of  the  Little  Russian  for  comparison,  but  it  is  the  revision 
that  is  really  part  of  the  repertory.  This  begins  with  an  introductory  statement,  in  solo 
horn,  of  the  folk  tune  "Down  by  Mother  Volga."  The  frequent  falling  fourths  give  the  tune 
a  characteristic  Russian  quality,  but  there  are  no  further  references  to  it  in  the  exposition 
that  follows.  It  returns  prominently,  though,  at  the  beginning  of  the  development  section, 
where  it  interacts  briefly  with  the  main  thematic  ideas  of  the  exposition,  hinting  at  a  family 
relationship  between  themes  that  earlier  seemed  sharply  differentiated.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  coda  it  comes  back  in  the  clarinets,  interacting  yet  again  with  the  other  themes.  A 
final  statement,  with  a  dying  fall,  echoes  the  very  opening  as  a  frame  for  the  entire 
movement. 

Tchaikovsky  took  the  opportunity  to  salvage  some  musical  material  from  his  opera 
Undine  in  the  second  movement  of  the  symphony:  the  opening  march  that  recurs  a 
number  of  times  had  served  as  a  wedding  processional  in  the  opera.  The  middle  section  of 
the  movement  uses  a  second  Ukrainian  tune,  "Spin,  0  my  spinner." 

The  scherzo  is  one  of  Tchaikovsky's  lightest  orchestral  confections,  and  it  can  scarcely 
surprise  us  to  learn  that  he  had  heard  Berlioz's  Romeo  and  Juliet  and  been  especially 
impressed  by  the  Queen  Mab  Scherzo  (in  his  own  day  Berlioz  enjoyed  much  greater 
success  in  Russia  than  in  his  native  France,  and  Tchaikovsky  is  by  no  means  the  only 
composer  to  have  been  influenced  by  him;  the  wonderful  tritone-related  chords  of  the 
"March  to  the  Scaffold"  in  the  Symphonie  fantastique,  for  example,  were  recalled  by 
Mussorgsky  in  the  coronation  scene  of  Boris  Godunov).  The  lightness  and  momentum  are 
masterly  throughout.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  Trio  (in  2/4  time,  as  opposed  to  the 
3/8  of  the  scherzo  proper)  is  another  folk  melody,  but  no  one  has  ever  succeeded  in 
identifying  it. 

The  last  movement,  which  aroused  such  enthusiasm  among  the  members  of  The  Five, 
begins  with  a  rich  and  powerful  introduction  that  belies  the  lightness  of  treatment  that  the 
folk  tune  "The  Crane"  will  receive  immediately.  Most  of  the  movement  consists  of 
colorful  reorchestrations  of  the  tune  with  little  running  counterpoints — precisely  the  sort 
of  thing  that  is  one  of  Tchaikovsky's  greatest  strengths  (though  not  something  that  would 
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reveal  itself  to  best  advantage  in  a  performance  on  the  piano;  one  must  assume  that 
Rimsky's  enthusiasm  was  at  least  partly  due  to  a  conviction  that  he  had  won  a  convert  to 
the  use  of  folk  music  in  symphonic  writing).  There  is  one  other  musical  idea  that  alter- 
nates with  "The  Crane":  an  original  tune  of  the  composer's  with  delightful  syncopations 
giving  what  is  most  often  described  as  a  rumba  rhythm.  The  final  peroration  moves  at 
presto  tempo  in  massive  block  orchestral  chords  for  a  truly  rousing  close. 

Tchaikovsky  himself  amusingly  attributed  his  success  in  this  movement  to  his  sister's 
butler,  who  came  up  to  him  one  day  as  he  was  working  on  the  finale  and  said,  "May  I 
interrupt  you,  Pyotr  Ilyich,  you  are  not  playing  'The  Crane'  properly.  This  is  how  it 
should  be  sung  ..."  As  he  wrote  to  Modest  following  the  premiere: 

You  probably  have  read  in  the  papers  about  my  symphony;  I  may  add  to  what  they 
say  that  it  did  have  a  great  success,  especially  "The  Crane,"  which  got  the  most 
flattering  notices.  The  honor  for  this  part  of  my  composition  must  go  not  to  me  but  to 
the  real  composer  of  this  piece  of  music — Pyotr  Gerasimovich,  who,  while  I  was 
playing  "The  Crane"  song,  came  up  to  me  several  times  and  hummed  this: 
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But  despite  his  modest  insistence  that  "the  butler  did  it,"  it  is  really  the  genuine 
Tchaikovsky  who  shines  in  the  Second  Symphony,  one  of  the  earliest  works  that  reveals 
those  aspects  of  his  talent  that  remain  especially  treasurable.  And  even  though  the  Second 
may  not  be  ranked  with  the  three  great  last  symphonies,  it  is  the  most  successful  of  the 
early  works  and  remains  among  the  most  lovable  of  Tchaikovsky's  compositions. 

— S.L. 
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The  best  short  introduction  to  Haydn  is  Rosemary  Hughes's  Haydn  in  the  Master 
Musicians  series  (Littlefield  paperback).  The  longest  study  (hardly  an  introduction!)  is 
H.C.  Robbins  Landon's  mammoth  five- volume  work  Haydn:  Chronology  and  Works 
(Indiana);  it  will  be  forever  an  indispensable  reference  work,  though  its  sheer  bulk  and  the 
author's  tendency  to  include  just  about  everything  higgledy-piggledy  make  it  sometimes 
rather  hard  to  digest.  Highly  recommended,  though  much  more  technically  detailed,  is 
Haydn  Studies,  edited  by  Jens  Peter  Larsen,  Howard  Serwer,  and  James  Webster 
(Norton);  it  contains  the  scholarly  papers  and  panel  discussions  held  at  an  international 
festival-conference  devoted  to  Haydn  in  Washington,  D.C.,  at  which  most  of  the  burning 
issues  of  Haydn  research  were  at  least  aired  if  not  entirely  resolved.  No  consideration  of 
Haydn  should  omit  Charles  Rosen's  brilliant  study  The  Classical  Style  (Viking;  also  a 
Norton  paperback).  Antal  Dorati's  complete  cycle  of  recordings  of  the  Haydn  symphonies 
with  the  Philharmonia  Hungarica  includes  Nos.  6,  7,  and  8  in  the  first  volume  (London 
Stereo  Treasury,  six  discs  containing  symphonies  Nos.  1-19),  with  extensive  annotation  by 
Robbins  Landon.  For  a  single  disc  containing  the  entire  triptych,  the  clear  choice  is 
Neville  Marriner's  recording  with  the  Academy  of  St.  Martin-in-the-Fields  (Philips), 
though  Karl  Ristenpart's  performance  with  the  Chamber  Orchestra  of  the  Saar  (None- 
such) is  a  worthy  budget-label  offering. 

The  fullest  discussion  of  Poulenc's  life  and  works  is  to  be  found  in  the  book  by  Keith  W. 
Daniel,  Francis  Poulenc:  His  Artistic  Development  and  Musical  Style  (UMI  Research 
Press).  It  is  far  more  detailed  than  the  older  study  by  Henri  Hell  (out  of  print),  though  that 
one  has  the  benefit  of  having  been  written  by  a  man  who  knew  the  composer  personally. 
Available  recordings  of  Poulenc's  Concerto  in  D  minor  for  two  pianos  include  the 
celebrated  piano  duo  Arthur  Gold  and  Robert  Fizdale  with  Leonard  Bernstein  and  the  New 
York  Philharmonic  (CBS,  coupled  with  the  Gloria).  Gabriel  Tacchino  and  Bernard 
Ringeissen  appear  in  a  performance  with  the  Monte  Carlo  Orchestra  led  by  Georges 
Pretre  (Angel;  coupled  with  the  Concert  Champetre  for  harpsichord  and  orchestra). 

David  Brown  is  in  the  midst  of  writing  a  three-volume  study  of  Tchaikovsky;  Volume  I, 
Tchaikovsky:  The  Early  Years,  appeared  several  years  ago  (Norton)  and  promised  to  be 
the  beginning  of  a  superb  and  badly  needed  large  study  of  this  composer.  Volume  II,  which 
deals  with  just  four  crisis-ridden  years  in  Tchaikovsky's  life,  arrived  last  spring,  and 
continues  the  promise  of  the  beginning.  The  final  volume  is  eagerly  awaited.  Volume  I 
contains  an  extensive  history  and  analysis  of  the  Second  Symphony,  along  with  a  detailed 
comparison  of  the  two  versions.  Brown  has  also  written  the  fine  Tchaikovsky  article  in  The 
New  Grove.  John  Warrack's  Tchaikovsky  (Scribners)  is  an  excellent  book,  beautifully 
illustrated,  and  Warrack  has  also  contributed  a  very  good  short  study,  Tchaikovsky 
Symphonies  and  Concertos,  to  the  BBC  Music  Guides  (U.  of  Washington  paperback). 
The  Life  and  Letters  of  Tchaikovsky  by  the  composer's  brother  Modest  is  a  primary 
source,  but  one  must  be  warned  about  the  hazards  of  Modest's  nervous  discretion  and 
about  problems  in  Rosa  Newmarch's  translation  (Vienna  House,  available  in  paperback). 
Tchaikovsky's  interesting  letters  have  long  since  been  published  in  Russian,  but  few  have 
been  available  in  English.  Now,  however,  we  have  a  welcome  volume:  Piotr  llyich 
Tchaikovsky,  Letters  To  His  Family:  An  Autobiography  (Stein  and  Day).  Containing 
nearly  700  letters  written  between  1861,  when  Tchaikovsky  was  trying  to  decide  to  give 
up  the  law  for  music,  and  1893,  a  short  time  before  his  death,  the  volume  provides  a 
fascinating  personal  glimpse  of  Tchaikovsky  in  the  one  area  where  he  felt  most  at  ease — 
in  the  bosom  of  his  family.  The  letters  are  translated  by  the  composer's  grandniece,  Galina 
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Tuesday  4C7Thursday  4B' 


MORE  MUSIC 
FOR  YOUR  MONEY. 


Whether  you're  looking  for  an  opera  or  an 
oratorio,  a  ballet  or  a  baroque  trumpet  fanfare, 
you're  sure  to  find  what  you  want  at  the 
Classical  Record  Center  at  Barnes  &  Noble. 

When  it  comes  to  classical  music,  you  always 
get  more  for  your  money  at  Barnes  &  Noble. 

Classical  Record  Center 
at  Barnes  &  Noble 

395  Washington  Street 
(at  Downtown  Crossing) 

Mon.-Fri.,  9:30-6:30 

Sat.,  9:30-6:00 

Sun.,  12:00-6:00 
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von  Meek,  who  is  also  (by  a  pleasant  ironic  twist)  the  granddaughter  of  Tchaikovsky's 
patron  Nadezhda  von  Meek;  they  are  annotated  by  Percy  M.  Young.  The  symposium 
volume  The  Music  of  Tchaikovsky,  edited  by  Gerald  Abraham  (Norton  paperback),  has  a 
number  of  rather  sneering  contributions  (echoing  the  attitude  of  the  mid- 1940s,  when  the 
book  first  appeared),  but  Edward  Lockspeiser's  biographical  sketch  is  useful,  as  well  as 
chapters  on  the  ballet  music,  operas,  and  songs.  Hans  Keller's  view  of  the  symphonies  in 
the  first  volume  of  Robert  Simpson's  The  Symphony  (Pelican  paperback)  is  original  and 
provocative.  The  Tchaikovsky  Second  has  enjoyed  many  recordings,  including  two  fine 
readings  in  boxed  sets  devoted  to  the  first  three  symphonies,  one  by  Leonard  Bernstein 
with  the  New  York  Philharmonic  (CBS)  and  one  by  Yevgeny  Svetlanov  with  the  USSR 
Symphony  Orchestra  (Quintessence;  also  available  as  a  single).  There  are  also  singles  with 
Igor  Markevitch  conducting  the  London  Symphony  Orchestra  (Philips  Festivo)  and 
Herbert  von  Karajan  with  the  Berlin  Philharmonic  (DG).  Of  specialized  interest,  once  you 
have  a  "regular"  edition  of  the  Second,  is  a  reading  of  the  original  version  with  Stephen 
Simon  conducting  the  London  Symphony  Orchestra  (Chandos). 

— S.L. 


Watermill 
Center 


The  Building . . .  Dramatic 

The  Set  ring . . .  Superb 

The  Location . . .  Unparalleled 

Watermill  Center.  An  outstanding 
corporate  address.  Six  stories,  206,000 
square  feet  of  first-class  office  space 
overlooking  the  Stoney  Brook  Reservoir 
and  the  Charles  River.  Landscaped  ter- 
races with  views  of  the  Boston  skyline. 
Dramatic  three-story  atrium  lobby  with 
accents  of  oak,  polished  steel,  interior 
balconies  and  suspended  walkways. 

Watermill  Center.  Highly  visible  from 
Route  128  in  Waltham,  MA.  Less  than  a 
mile  from  the  intersection  of  the  Mass. 
Pike  and  Route  128  near  the  Newton 
Marriott.  Fifteen  minutes  from  Logan 
Airport  and  Downtown  Boston.  Sur- 
rounded by  some  of  the  Boston  areas 
most  desirable  residennal  communities. 
With  corporate  neighbors  like  Control 
Data.  Digital,  GTK,  GenRad,  Hewletr- 
Packard,  Honeywell,  Nixdorf,  Polaroid 
and  Raytheon. 

Watermill  Center.  Headquarters-class 
design.  Superb  wcxxlland  setting. 
Unparalleled  Route  128  location.  Devel- 
oped, constructed,  managed  and  leased 
by  Spaulding  6c  Slye.  And  now  leasing 
for  occupancy  in  the  Spring  of  1984. 


Spaulding  Stye 

|fuO«?n/Cortiu<i>r>9/t>eve»op»Tient/P»opeti»  Managemen: 
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KATIA  &  MARIELLE 

IABEQUE 


D.G.TAt  GERSHW|N 

KATIA  AND  MARIELLE 

LABEQUE 

AN  AMERICAN  IN  PARIS 
PORGY  AND  BESS 


DS-38130 


0\Gfl*1  PROKOFIEV 

PETER  AND  THE  WOLF 

SAINT-SAENS 

CARNIVAL  ofthe  ANIMALS 
PERLMAN  •  LABEQUES  •  MEHTA 


DS-38189 


GLADRAGS 
KATIA  &  MARIELLE 

LABEQUE 


LISZT 

MUSIC  FOR 
TWO  PIANOS 

KATIA  & 
MARIELLE 
r   LABEQUE 

DIGITAL 

\im 


Angel 


S-37980 


DS-38059 


Also  available  on  XDR  Cassettes  with  Dolby  B-type  Noise 
Reduction  &  HX  Professional  Headroom  Extension 


e.;l 
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Katia  &  Marielle  Labeque 


Equally  at  home  with  the  classic  scores  of 
Mozart,  Schubert,  Brahms,  and  Stravinsky, 
contemporary  masterpieces  by  Messiaen, 
Berio,  and  Boulez,  and  the  jazz-inspired  music 
of  George  Gershwin  and  the  ragtime  com- 
posers, Katia  and  Marielle  Labeque  bring  an 
uncommon  versatility  and  sense  of  adventure 
to  the  art  of  duo  piano-playing.  Born  in  Hen- 
days,  a  town  on  the  southwestern  coast  of 
France,  the  Labeques  began  their  piano  stud- 
ies under  the  supervision  of  their  mother.  By 
the  time  Katia  was  nine  and  Marielle  seven 
they  were  performing  together  publicly,  and 
five  years  later  they  auditioned  successfully 
for  the  Paris  Conservatoire;  the  year  they  left, 
1968,  they  were  both  awarded  first  prizes  in 
the  school's  annual  competitive  examinations. 
Within  two  seasons  their  concert  career  was 
well  underway  in  France,  and  they  made  their 
first  recording — Messiaen's  Visions  de 
VAmen — under  the  composer's  guidance  for 
the  Erato  label.  During  the  following  decade, 
while  continuing  to  perform  and  explore  the 
duo  repertoire,  they  pursued  other  interests  as 
well.  By  the  mid-1970s,  Katia  became  inter- 
ested in  jazz  and  began  developing  her  im- 
provisatory skills  as  a  member  of  a  jazz  band 
called  "Pandemonium";  today  she  plays  piano 
and  synthesizers  in  the  band  of  renowned 
guitarist  John  McLaughlin.  Meanwhile, 
Marielle  turned  to  more  mainstream  forms  of 
chamber  music,  and  she  now  appears  in  cham- 
ber performances  with  such  brilliant  young 
soloists  as  clarinetist  Richard  Stolzman,  cellist 
Lynn  Harrell,  and  Yo-Yo  Ma.  In  1981  the 


Labeques  made  the  first  of  several  records  for 
Philips,  a  best-selling  album  of  Gershwin's 
Rhapsody  in  Blue  and  Concerto  in  F  in 
arrangements  for  two  pianos;  this  was  followed 
by  a  collection  of  Gershwin  songs  with  soprano 
Barbara  Hendricks.  After  pronouncing  the 
Labeques'  reading  of  the  Rhapsody  the  best 
he'd  heard  since  George  himself,  Ira  Gershwin 
gave  them  some  previously  unknown  Gershwin 
rarities,  including  the  composer's  own  two- 
piano  version  of  An  American  in  Paris.  Their 
recording  of  this  work  for  Angel/EMI  was 
released  this  fall,  around  the  time  they  gave 
the  North  American  premiere  performances  in 
special  Gershwin  programs  at  the  Library  of 
Congress  and  Carnegie  Hall.  Also  for  Angel/ 
EMI  they  have  recorded  a  ragtime  album  called 
Gladrags,  including  works  by  Scott  Joplin, 
James  P  Johnson,  and  others,  and  their  dis- 
cography  also  includes  the  Brahms  Rhapsodies 
and  duo  works  by  Stravinsky  on  Philips,  plus 
the  Saint-Saens  Carnival  of  the  Animals  and 
an  album  of  Liszt  symphonic  transcriptions. 

In  the  last  few  years,  the  Labeques  have 
performed  regularly  throughout  Europe,  in 
North  America,  and  in  the  Middle  and  Far 
East,  and  they  have  appeared  with  many  of 
the  world's  great  orchestras.  In  the  summer  of 
1984  they  made  their  second  tour  of  Japan, 
followed  in  September  by  appearances  at  the 
Berlin  Festival  and  their  participation  in  a 
three-hour  musical  extravaganza  broadcast 
live  by  French  television.  Other  highlights  of 
the  current  season  have  included  a  recital  tour 
of  France  in  November  and  an  appearance 
this  month  with  the  Amsterdam  Concert- 
gebouw.  Their  current  two-month  North 
American  tour  features  concerto  perform- 
ances with  the  Toronto  Symphony  and  Los 
Angeles  Philharmonic  and  recitals  in  more 
than  a  dozen  cities,  among  them  San  Fran- 
cisco, Pittsburgh,  Montreal,  and  Seattle.  In 
the  spring,  the  Labeques  will  present  a  week- 
long  series  of  recitals  in  France,  and  they  will 
tour  with  the  London-based  Orchestra  of  St. 
John's  Smith  Square.  Their  performances  here 
of  Poulenc's  Concerto  for  Two  Pianos  mark 
their  first  appearances  with  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra. 
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"...  THE  HIGHEST 

INTERNATIONAL  LEVEL 

Of  CHAMBER  MUSIC  PLAYING  ..." 


-THE  BOSTON  GLOBE 


TWO  SUNDAY  AFTERNOONS  AT  3PM 


GILBERT  KAUSH, 


PIANIST 


SUNDAY 
FEBRUARY  17 

1985 


Saint-Saens  Caprice  on  Danish  and  Russian  Airs,  Op.  79, 

for  piano  and  winds 
Leon  Kirchner  New  work  commissioned  by  the 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  for  its  centennial 
Schubert  Trio  No.  1  in  B-flat  for  piano,  violin,  and  cello,  D.898 


SUNDAY 

MARCH  31 

1985 


with  JAN  DEGAETANI,  MEZZO-SOPRANO 

OLIVER  KNUSSEN,  CONDUCTOR 
Robin  Holloway  Fantasy-Pieces,  Op.  16,  on  the  Heine  'Liederkreis' 

of  Robert  Schumann,  for  piano  and  twelve  instruments 
Schumann  'Liederkreis,'  Op. 24 
Schumann  Quintet  in  E-flat  for  piano  and  strings,  Op.  44 


REMAINING  SINGLE  TICKETS  GO  ON  SALE  AT 

THE  JORDAN  HALL  BOX  OFFICE  3  WEEKS  PRIOR 

TO  EACH  PERFORMANCE 
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The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  gratefully  acknowledges  the  following  corporations 
and  professional  organizations  for  their  generous  and  important  support  in  the  past  or 
current  fiscal  year.  (*  denotes  support  of  at  least  $2,500;  capitalized  names  denote 
support  of  at  least  $5,000;  underscored  capitalized  names  within  the  Business 
Leaders'  listing  comprise  the  Business  Honor  Roll.) 


1984-85  Business  Honor  Roll  ($10,000+  ) 

Advanced  Management  Associates,  Inc. 
Harvey  Chet  Krentzman 

John  Hancock  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 
E.  James  Morton 

Analog  Devices,  Inc. 
Ray  Stata 

Stanley  H.  Kaplan  Educational  Center 
Susan  B.  Kaplan 

Bank  of  Boston 
William  L.  Brown 

Liberty  Mutual  Insurance  Company 
Melvin  B.  Bradshaw 

Bank  of  New  England 
Peter  H.  McCormick 

Mobil  Chemical  Corporation 
Rawleigh  Warner,  Jr. 

BayBanks,  Inc. 
William  M.  Crozier,  Jr. 

New  England  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 
Edward  E.  Phillips 

Boston  Consulting  Group,  Inc. 
Arthur  P.  Contas 

New  England  Telephone  Company 
Gerry  Freche 

Boston  Edison  Company 
Thomas  J.  Galligan,  Jr. 

Raytheon  Company 
Thomas  L.  Phillips 

Boston  Globe/Affiliated  Publications 
William  0.  Taylor 

Red  Lion  Inn 
John  H.  Fitzpatrick 

Cahners  Publishing  Company,  Inc. 
Norman  Cahners 

State  Street  Bank  &  Trust  Company 
William  S.  Edgerly 

Country  Curtains 
Jane  P.  Fitzpatrick 

The  Sheraton  Corporation 
John  Kapioltas 

Digital  Equipment  Corporation 
Kenneth  H.  Olsen 

The  Signal  Companies 
Paul  M.  Montrone 

Dynatech  Corporation 
J.P.  Barger 

Teradyne  Corporation 
Alexander  V.  d'Arbeloff 

Wm.  Filene's  &  Sons  Company 
Michael  J.  Babcock 

GTE  Electrical  Products 
Dean  T.  Langford 

General  Cinema  Corporation 
Richard  A.  Smith 

Urban  Investment  &  Development 
Company/ 
Copley  Place 
R.K.  Umscheid 

WCRB/Charles  River  Broadcasting,  Inc. 
Richard  L.  Kaye 

General  Electric  Company 
John  F.  Welch,  Jr. 

Gillette  Company 
Colman  M.  Mockler,  Jr. 

WCVB-TV  5 
S.  James  Coppersmith 

Wang  Laboratories 
An  Wang 
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Business  Leaders  ($1,000+) 


Accountants 

Arthur  Andersen  &  Co. 
William  F.  Meagher 

COOPERS  &  LYBRAND 
Vincent  M.  O'Reilly 

Charles  DiPesa  &  Company 
William  DiPesa 

*  Ernst  &  Whinney 

James  G.  Maguire 
PEAT,  MARWICK,  MITCHELL 
&  COMPANY 

Herbert  E.  Morse 

*TOUCHE  ROSS  &  COMPANY 
James  T.  Mc Bride 

*  Arthur  Young  &  Company 

Thomas  R  McDermott 

Advertising/ PR. 

*Hill,  Holliday,  Connors, 
Cosmopulos,  Inc. 
Jack  Connors,  Jr. 

Hill  &  Knowlton 
Patricia  Butterfield 

*Kenyon  &  Eckhardt 
Thomas  J.  Mahoney 

*Newsome  &  Company 
Peter  Farwell 

Aerospace 

*  Northrop  Corporation 

Thomas  V.  Jones 
PNEUMO  CORPORATION 
Gerard  A.  Fulham 

Apparel 

*Knapp  King  Size  Corporation 
Winthrop  A.  Short 
William  Carter  Company 
Leo  J.  Feuer 

Architecture/ Design 

Jung/Brannen  Associates,  Inc. 
Yu  Sing  Jung 

Selame  Design 
Joe  Selame 

Banking 

BANK  OF  BOSTON 
William  L.  Brown 

BANK  OF  NEW  ENGLAND 
Peter  H.  McCormick 


BAYBANKS,  INC. 
William  M.  Crozier,  Jr. 

Chase  Manhattan  Corporation 
Robert  M.  Jorgensen 

*  Citicorp  (USA),  Inc. 
Walter  E.  Mercer 
Coolidge  Bank  &  Trust  Company 
Charles  W.  Morash 

Framingham  Trust  Company 
William  A.  Anastos 

Mutual  Bank 
Keith  G.  Willoughby 

Rockland  Trust  Company 
John  F.  Spence,  Jr. 

SHAWMUT  BANK  OF 
BOSTON 
William  F.  Craig 

United  States  Trust  Company 
James  V.  Sidell 

Building/  Contracting 
National  Lumber  Company 
Louis  I.  Kaitz 

J.F.  White  Contracting  Company 
Thomas  J.  White 

Consulting/  Management 
ADVANCED  MANAGEMENT 
ASSOCIATES,  INC. 
Harvey  Chet  Krentzman 

BLP  Associates 
Bernard  L.  Plansky 

BOSTON  CONSULTING 
GROUP,  INC. 
Arthur  P.  Contas 

Rath  &  Strong,  Inc. 
Arnold  0.  Putnam 

Small  Business  Foundation  of 
America,  Inc. 
Richard  Giesser 

Education 
*Bentley  College 

Gregory  H.  Adamian 

STANLEY  H.  KAPLAN 
EDUCATIONAL  CENTER 
Susan  B.  Kaplan 

Electronics 
Mitre  Corporation 
Robert  R.  Everett 

*Parlex  Corporation 
Herbert  W.  Pollack 


*  Signal  Technology  Corporation 

William  Cook 

Employment 

*  Emerson  Personnel 

Rhoda  Warren 

Robert  Kleven  &  Company,  Inc. 
Robert  Kleven 

Russell  Reynolds  Associates,  Inc. 
Jack  H.  Verrfon 

*TAD  Technical  Services  Corp. 
David  J.  McGrath,  Jr. 

Energy 

Buckley  &  Scott  Company 
Charles  H.  Downey 

*HCW  Oil  &  Gas  Company,  Inc. 
John  M.  Plukas 

HatofFs 
Stanley  Hatoff 

MOBIL  CHEMICAL 
CORPORATION 
Rawleigh  Warner,  Jr. 

Yankee  Oil  &  Gas,  Inc. 
Paul  J.  Montle 

Finance 

*Farrell,  Healer  &  Company,  Inc. 

Richard  Farrell 
*The  First  Boston  Corporation 

George  L.  Shinn 

Kaufman  &  Company 
Sumner  Kaufman 

*  Leach  &  Garner 

Philip  Leach 
*Narragansett  Capital 
Corporation 
Arthur  D.  Little 

TA  ASSOCIATES 
Peter  A.  Brooke 

Food/ Hotel/ Restaurant 

♦Boston  Park  Plaza  Hotel  & 
Towers 
Roger  A.  Saunders 

Boston  Showcase  Company 

Jason  Starr 
CREATIVE  GOURMETS  LTD. 

Stephen  E.  Elmont 

Dunkin'  Donuts,  Inc. 
Robert  M.  Rosenberg 
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*  Howard  Johnson  Company 
G.  Michael  Hostage 

Inncorp,  Ltd. 
Harry  Axelrod 

* Johnson,  O'Hare  Company,  Inc. 
Harry  O'Hare 

*ODonnell-Usen  Fisheries 
Corporation 

Arnold  Wolf 
RED  LION  INN 
John  H.  Fitzpatrick 

Roberts  and  Associates 
Warren  Pierce 

THE  SHERATON 

CORPORATION 

John  Kapioltas 

Silenus  Wines,  Inc. 
James  B.  Hangstefer 

Sonesta  International  Hotels 
Corporation 
Paul  Sonnabend 

THE  STOP  &  SHOP 
COMPANIES,  INC. 

Avram  J.  Goldberg 

THE  WESTIN  HOTEL 

Bodo  Lemke 

Furnishings/  Housewares 
COUNTRY  CURTAINS 
Jane  P  Fitzpatrick 

High  Technology /  Computers 
AT&T 
Charles  R.  Grafton 

Analytical  Systems  Engineering 
Corporation 
Michael  B.  Rukin 

Aritech  Corporation 
James  A.  Synk 

Automatic  Data  Processing 
Josh  Weston 

*Computer  Partners,  Inc. 
Paul  J.  Crowley 

*Data  Packaging  Corporation 
Otto  Morningstar 

*Epsilon  Data  Management,  Inc. 
Thomas  0.  Jones 

General  Eastern  Instruments 
Corporation 
Pieter  R.  Wiederhold 

*  Helix  Technology  Corporation 
Frank  Gabron 

IBM  CORPORATION 
Paul  J.  Palmer 


POLAROID  CORPORATION 
William  J.  McCune,  Jr. 

RAYTHEON  COMPANY 
Thomas  L.  Phillips 

*Systems  Engineering  & 
Manufacturing  Corporation 
Steven  Baker 

*Transitron  Electric  Corporation 
David  Bakalar 

Insurance 

Arkwright-Boston  Insurance 
Frederick  J.  Bumpus 

*Cameron  &  Colby  Co.,  Inc. 
Graves  D.  Hewitt 

*  Commercial  Union  Assurance 
Companies 

Howard  H.  Ward 

*  Frank  B.  Hall  &  Company  of 
Massachusetts,  Inc. 

Colby  Hewitt,  Jr. 
JOHN  HANCOCK  MUTUAL 
LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

E.  James  Morton 

LIBERTY  MUTUAL 
INSURANCE  COMPANY 
Melvin  B.  Bradshaw 

NEW  ENGLAND  MUTUAL 
LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 
Edward  E.  Phillips 

PRUDENTIAL  INSURANCE 
COMPANY  OF  AMERICA 
Robert  J.  Scales 

Sun  Life  Assurance  Company  of 
Canada 
John  D.  McNeil 

Investments 

*ABD  Securities  Corporation 
Theodor  Schmidt-Scheuber 

Amoskeag  Company 
Joseph  B.  Ely  II 

BLYTH  EASTMAN  PAINE 
WEBBER  INC. 
James  F.  Cleary 

*E.F.  Hutton  &  Company,  Inc. 
S.  Paul  Crabtree 

Goldman,  Sachs  &  Company 
Stephen  B.  Kay 

Kensington  Investment 
Company 
Alan  E.  Lewis 
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*Loomis  Sayles  &  Company 

Robert  L.  Kemp 
Moseley,  Hallgarten,  Estabrook 
&  Weeden,  Inc. 

Fred  S.  Moseley 

*Tucker,  Anthony  &  R.L.  Day, 
Inc. 

Gerald  Segel 
*  Woodstock  Corporation 

Frank  B.  Condon 

Legal 

Gadsby  &  Hannah 
Jeffrey  R  Somers 

Goldstein  &  Manello 
Richard  J.  Snyder 

*Herrick  &  Smith 
Malcolm  D.  Perkins 
Nissenbaum  Law  Offices 
Gerald  L.  Nissenbaum 

Manufacturing 

Acushnet  Company 
John  T.  Ludes 

Bell  Manufacturing  Company 
Irving  W  Bell 

Checon  Corporation 
Donald  E.  Conaway 

Dennison  Manufacturing 
Company 
Nelson  S.  Gifford 

Econocorp,  Inc. 
Richard  G.  Lee 

FLEXcon  Company,  Inc. 
Mark  R.  Ungerer 

GENERAL  ELECTRIC 
COMPANY 
John  F.  Welch,  Jr. 

GENERAL  ELECTRIC 
COMPANY/LYNN 
James  P  Krebs 

GILLETTE  COMPANY 
Colman  M.  Mockler,  Jr. 

Guzovsky  Electrical  Corporation 
Edward  Guzovsky 

Inland  Steel-Ryerson 
Foundation,  Inc. 
Robert  L.  Atkinson 

Kendall  Company 
J.  Dale  Sherratt 

L.E.  Mason  Company 
Harvey  B.  Berman 


T, 


he  principals  of  Dumont 
Kiradjieff  &  Moriarty  invite 
you  to  tap  the  expertise  which 
has  built  our  firm's  success  in 
the  placement  of  professional 
and  managerial  people 
throughout  New  England. 

DUMONT 

KIRADJIEFF  79  Milk  Street 

&MORIARTY         Boston.  MA 

EMPLOYMENT    ™5 1-9212 
CONSULTING       (6    J 
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♦Sim 


Sup 


MAHLER'S  SYMPHONY  #9 

with  Solti  conducting 

Chicago  Symphony  on  Digital's 

Grammy  Award  Winning  Recording. 

16.58 

Rarely  performed  Rarely  recorded. 

GRIEG  S  P£ER  GYNT  with  Edo  De 

Wdart  conducting  the  San 

Francisco  Symphony 

andChoms 

B.29 


$t  ^otofpk/l^st<mratt-, 


Available  at  Harvard  Square,  MIT.  Student  Center,  Children's 
Medical  Center  and  One  Federal  St.,  Boston.  Coop 


♦To* 
Le 

*Tnr 
1 


A  charming  19th  Century  Townhouse 
serving  superb  continental  cuisine 
in  contemporary  informal  elegance. 
Offering  lunch  and  dinner  with  a  variety 
of  fresh  seafood  specials  daily,  and  our 
after  theatre  cafe  menu  till  midnight. 

Serving  - 

Lunch:  12:00-2:30  weekdays 

Dinner:  6:00-10:30  Sun.-Thurs. 

6:00-12:00  Fri.-Sat. 
Brunch:  11:00-3:00  Sat.  &  Sun. 

reservations:  266-3030 

99  St.  Botolph  Street 
behind  the  Colonnade  Hotel 


GE! 


m 

Tli 

WC 
La 

WC 


s 
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Ludlow  Corporation 

Arthur  Cohen 
NEW  ENGLAND  BUSINESS 
SERVICE,  INC. 

Richard  H.  Rhoads 

Norton  Company 
Donald  R.  Melville 

*Packaging  Industries,  Inc. 
John  D.  Bambara 

Parker  Brothers 
Richard  E.  Stearns 

♦Plymouth  Rubber  Company,  Inc. 
Maurice  J.  Hamilburg 
Scully  Signal  Company 
Robert  G.  Scully 

*  Simplex  Time  Recorder 
Company 

Glenn  R.  Peterson 

Superior  Pet  Products,  Inc. 
Richard  J.  Phelps 

*Towle  Manufacturing  Company 
Leonard  Florence 

*Trina,  Inc. 

Thomas  L.  Easton 

Webster  Spring  Company,  Inc. 
A.M.  Levine 

Wellman,  Inc. 
Arthur  0.  Wellman,  Jr. 

Media 

BOSTON  GLOBE/ 

AFFILIATED  PUBLICATIONS 

William  0.  Taylor 

*  Boston  Herald 

Patrick  J.  Purcell 

GENERAL  CINEMA 
CORPORATION 

Richard  A.  Smith 

♦WBZ-TV  4 

Thomas  L.  Goodgame 

WCIB-FM 
Lawrence  K.  Justice 

WCRB/CHARLES  RIVER 
BROADCASTING,  INC. 
Richard  L.  Kaye 

WCVB-TV  5 

S.  James  Coppersmith 

♦WNEV-TV  7/New  England 
Television 

Seymour  L.  Yanoff 
Westinghouse  Broadcasting  & 
Cable,  Inc. 
Lawrence  P.  Fraiberg 

Musical  Instruments 


*  Baldwin  Piano  &  Organ 
Company 

R.S.  Harrison 
Avedis  Zildjian  Company 
Armand  Zildjian 

Printing/  Publishing 
*ADCO  Publishing  Company,  Inc. 
Samuel  Gorfinkle 

Bowne  of  Boston 
William  Gallant 

CAHNERS  PUBLISHING 
COMPANY,  INC. 

Norman  L.  Cahners 

CLARK-FRANKLIN- 
KINGSTON  PRESS 
Lawrence  Dress 

Customforms,  Inc. 
David  A.  Granoff 

*  Daniels  Printing  Company 

Lee  Daniels 
HOUGHTON  MIFFLIN 
COMPANY 

Marlowe  G.  Teig 

*  Label  Art,  Inc. 

J.  William  Flynn 

McGraw  Hill,  Inc. 
Joseph  L.  Dionne 

Real  Estate /Development 

Combined  Properties,  Inc. 
Stanton  L.  Black 

Corcoran  Mullins  Jennison,  Inc. 
Joseph  Corcoran 

Hilon  Development  Corporation 
Haim  Eliachar 

Northland  Investment 
Corporation 
Robert  A.  Danziger 

Stanmar,  Inc. 
Stanley  W  Snider 

URBAN  INVESTMENT  & 
DEVELOPMENT  COMPANY/ 
COPLEY  PLACE 
R.K.  Umscheid 

Retailing 

WM.  FILENE'S  &  SONS 
COMPANY 

Michael  J.  Babcock 

Hills  Department  Stores 
Stephen  A.  Goldberger 

Jordan  Marsh  Company 
Elliot  Stone 
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Kay  Bee  Toy  &  Hobby  Shops, 
Inc. 
Howard  Kaufman 

Marshall's,  Inc. 
Frank  H.  Brenton 

*Saks  Fifth  Avenue 
Ronald  J.  Hoffman 
Stuart's  Department  Stores,  Inc. 
Paul  Cammarano 

*  Zayre  Corporation 

Maurice  Segall 

Science/  Medical 

*  Charles  River  Breeding 
Laboratories,  Inc. 

Henry  L.  Foster 
Damon  Corporation 
David  I.  Kosowsky 

Hospital  Corporation  of  America 
HCA  Foundation 
Donald  E.  Strange 

Shoes 

*  Jones  &  Vining,  Inc. 

Sven  Vaule,  Jr. 

*  Mercury  International  Trading 
Corporation 

Irving  Wiseman 
MORSE  SHOE,  INC. 
Manuel  Rosenberg 

THE  SPENCER  COMPANIES, 
INC. 
C.  Charles  Marran 

STRIDE  RITE  CORPORATION 

Arnold  S.  Hiatt 

Software/  Information  Services 

Henco  Software,  Inc. 
Henry  Cochran 

Interactive  Data  Corporation 
Carl  G.  Wolf 

Travel/  Transportation 

*  Heritage  Travel 

Donald  Sohn 
*The  Trans-Lease  Group 
John  J.  McCarthy,  Jr. 

Utilities 

BOSTON  EDISON  COMPANY 
Thomas  J.  Galligan,  Jr. 

*  Eastern  Gas  &  Fuel  Associates 

William  J.  Pruyn 
NEW  ENGLAND  TELEPHONE 
Gerry  Freehe 


Self-portrait  of  a  genius 


With  wit  and  charm,  Aaron  Copland, 
America  s  greatest  living  composer  looks 
back  on  the  first  four  decades  of  his  life  in 
music.  It  is  a  monumental  work  about  an 
exceptional  era  in  America  s  artistic  history 
and  the  events,  here  and  abroad,  that 
spawned  his  genius.  Enhanced  by 
"interludes"  that  feature  reminiscences 
by  friends  and  colleagues  like  Nadia 
Boulanger,  Virgil  Thompson,  Agnes 
DeMille,  and  Leonard  Bernstein,  Copland 
is  a  stirring  chronicle  of  our  cultural  times. 


*c 


1900  through  1942 
'Aaron  Copland  and  Vivian  Perlis 

With  over  100  photographs,  $24.95  at  bookstores  or  direct  from 

ST.  MARTIN'S/MAREK,  175  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  NY  10010 

(Mail  orders:  Add  $1.50  extra  for  postage.  Send  Attn:  PY) 


— — 


"I  love  dining 
with  four  stars." 

"I  said  join  me  at  Apley's. 
The  Boston  Globe 
gave  it  four  stars. 
Then  Esquire  called  it 
terrific.  Oh,  and  Boston 
Magazine  raved. 
It's  becoming  a  habit. 
Apley's,  please." 


EXCEPTIONAL 

GOURMET  AMERICAN  CUISINE 


RESERVATIONS  A  MUST.  236-2000 


AT  THE  SHERATON  BOSTON 
PRUDENTIAL  CENTER 
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The  following  Members  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts High  Technology  Council 
support  the  BSO  through  the  BSO 
Business  &  Professional  Leadership 
Program: 


Alpha  Industries,  Inc. 
George  S.  Kariotis 

ANALOG  DEVICES,  INC. 

Ray  Stata 
The  Analytic  Sciences 
Corporation 

Arthur  Gelb 
*Augat,  Inc. 

Roger  D.  Wellington 
Barry  Wright  Corporation 

Ralph  Z.  Sorenson 
*Bolt  Beranek  and  Newman  Inc. 

Stephen  Levy 
Computervision  Corporation 

Martin  Allen 
*Cullinet  Software,  Inc. 

John  J.  Cullinane 

DIGITAL  EQUIPMENT 
CORPORATION 
Kenneth  H.  Olsen 


DYNATECH  CORPORATION 

J.P.  Barger 
EPSCO,  Inc. 

Wayne  R  Coffin 
Foxboro  Company 

Earle  W  Pitt 
GCA  Corporation 

Milton  Greenberg 
GTE  ELECTRICAL 
PRODUCTS 

Dean  T.  Langford 
*GenRad  Foundation 

Lynn  Smoker 
*Haemonetics,  Inc. 

John  F.  White 
Honeywell  Information  Systems 

Warren  G.  Sprague 
Instron  Corporation 

Harold  Hindman 
♦Arthur  D.  Little,  Inc. 

John  F.  Magee 


M/A-COM,  INC. 

VessariosG.  Chigas 
Massachusetts  High  Technology 
Council,  Inc. 

Howard  P.  Foley 
Millipore  Corporation 

Dimitri  d'Arbeloff 
PRIME  COMPUTER,  INC. 

Joe  M.  Henson 
♦Printed  Circuit  Corporation 

Peter  Sarmanian 
SofTech,  Inc. 

Justus  Lowe,  Jr. 
TERADYNE,  INC. 

Alexander  V.  d'Arbeloff 
Thermo  Electron  Corporation 

George  N.  Hatsopoulos 
Unitrode  Corporation 

George  M.  Berman 
WANG  LABORATORIES,  INC. 

An  Wang 


CQQINTHIAs 


Gallery  of  Needle  Arts 


HAND  PAINTED  CANVASSES 
CUSTOM  DESIGNS 
KNITTING  YARNS 

1160  BOYLSTON  STREET,  CHESNUT  HILL  MA  02167,  (617)  277-7111 
HOURS:  10:00  A.M.  TO  4:30  P.M.     MONDAY  THROUGH  SATURDAY 
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The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  gratefully  acknowledges  the  generous  support  of  the 
following  foundations.  Their  grants  have  made  possible  a  variety  of  programs  and 
projects. 


The  Anthony  Advocate  Foundation 
The  Lassor  and  Fanny  Agoos 

Charity  Fund 
J.M.R.  Barker  Foundation 
The  Frank  M.  Barnard 

Foundation,  Inc. 
The  Barrington  Foundation,  Inc. 
The  Theodore  H.  Barth  Foundation 
Adelaide  Breed  Bayrd  Foundation 
David  W.  and  Irene  E.  Bernstein 

Trust 
Bezalel  Foundation 
The  Brookline  Fund 
Calvert  Trust 
Alfred  E.  Chase  Charity 

Foundation 
Clark  Charitable  Trust 
Clipper  Ship  Foundation,  Inc. 
The  Clowes  Fund,  Inc. 
The  Compton  Foundation 
Coven  Family  Fund 
Jessie  B.  Cox  Charitable  Trust 
The  Eleanor  Naylor  Dana 

Charitable  Trust 
Dennis  Family  Foundation 
Geraldine  R.  Dodge  Foundation 
Eastman  Charitable  Foundation 
Eaton  Foundation 
Orville  W.  Forte  Charitable 

Foundation 
Foster  Charitable  Trust 
Harry  A.  and  Etta  Freeman 

Foundation 
The  Frelinghuysen  Foundation 
The  Fromm  Music  Foundation 
The  George  F.  and  Sybil  H.  Fuller 

Foundation 


The  Nehemias  Gorin  Foundation 
The  Elizabeth  Grant  Trust 
The  William  and  Mary  Greve 

Foundation,  Inc. 
Greylock  Foundation 
Grosberg  Family  Charity  Fund 
Haffenreffer  Family  Fund 
The  Harvard  Musical  Association 
The  William  and  Flora  Hewlett 

Foundation 
Bernard  J.  Holmberg  Trust 
The  Hunt  Foundation 
The  Jaffe  Foundation 
Jampart  Charitable  Foundation 
The  Howard  Johnson  Foundation 
Kalish  Foundation,  Inc. 
The  Mitchell  B.  Kaufman 

Charitable  Foundation 
The  Koussevitzky  Music 

Foundation 
Raymond  E.  Lee  Foundation 
June  Rockwell  Levy  Foundation 
Theodore  I.  and  Shirley  G.  Libby 

Foundation 
The  Lichenstein  Foundation 
The  John  A.  and  Ruth  E.  Long 

Foundation 
Edward  E.  MacCrone  Charitable 

Trust 
James  A.  Mac  Donald  Foundation 
MacPherson  Fund,  Inc. 
Helen  and  Leo  Mayer  Charity 

Trust  Fund 
William  Inglis  Morse  Trust 
The  National  Charitable 

Foundation 


NEBS  Foundation 

Parker  Charitable  Foundation 

The  Theodore  Edson  Parker 

Foundation 
The  Harold  Whitworth  Pierce 

Charitable  Trust 
Olive  Higgins  Prouty  Foundation 
A.C.  Ratshesky  Foundation 
Billy  Rose  Foundation,  Inc. 
Samuel  Rosen  Family  Foundation 
Rowland  Foundation,  Inc. 
Richard  Saltonstall  Charitable 

Foundation 
Sasco  Foundation 
The  William  E.  and  Bertha  E. 

Schrafft  Charitable  Trust 
Miriam  Shaw  Fund 
George  and  Beatrice  Sherman 

Family  Charitable  Trust 
Richard  &  Sandra  Silverman 

Foundation 
The  Seth  Sprague  Educational  and 

Charitable  Foundation 
Stearns  Charitable  Trust 
Nathaniel  and  Elizabeth  P.  Stevens 

Foundation 
The  Stone  Charitable  Foundation 
The  Charles  Irwin  Travelli  Fund 
Webster  Charitable  Foundation 
Edwin  S.  Webster  Foundation 
Carl  A.  Weyerhaeuser  1966 

Trust  C 
Carl  A.  Weyerhaeuser  1969  Trust 
The  Wheeler  Foundation 
Albert  0.  Wilson  Foundation 
The  Cornelius  A.  and  Muriel  P. 

Wood  Charity  Fund 
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The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  is  particularly  grateful  to  the  following  Patrons  of  the 
Higginson  Society  and  other  very  special  friends  who  made  extraordinary  contributions 
during  fiscal  year  1983-84. 


Mr.  &  Mrs.  David  B.  Arnold,  Jr. 

Mr.  Ethan  Ayer 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  J.P.  Barger 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Bruce  A.  Beal 

Dr.  Leo  L.  Beranek 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  M.  Bradley 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Norman  L.  Cahners 

Mrs.  Florence  Chesterton- Norris 

Mrs.  Thomas  Clagett,  Jr. 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  George  H.  Clowes,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Abram  T.  Collier 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Lewis  Dabney 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Nelson  J.  Darling,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Harris  Fahnestock 

Hon.  &  Mrs.  John  Fitzpatrick 


Hon.  &  Mrs.  Peter  H.S. 

Frelinghuysen 
Dr.  &  Mrs.  Walter  J.  Gamble 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  K.J.  Germeshausen 
Mrs.  Fernand  Gillet 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  L.  Grandin 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  T.  Hamlin 
Mr.  Theodore  Jones 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Richard  L.  Kaye 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  George  H.  Kidder 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  D.  King 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Gordon  F.  Kingsley 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  K.  Kraft 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Harvey  C.  Krentzman 
Dr.  &  Mrs.  Edwin  H.  Land 
Mrs.  Ellis  Little 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Harry  L.  Marks 


Mr.  Nathan  R.  Miller 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Richard  P.  Morse 

Ms.  Ruth  Morse 

Mr.  David  Mugar 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Stephen  Paine,  Sr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  J.  Poorvu 

Mrs.  Curtis  Prout 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Irving  W.  Rabb 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Charles  A.  Rheault,  Jr. 

Mrs.  George  R.  Rowland 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Richard  A.  Smith 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Raymond  Stata 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Sidney  Stoneman 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  L.  Thorndike 

Mr.  John  J.  Wilson 


The  Boston  Home, 

(formerly  The  Boston  Home  for  Incurables) 


Est   1881 


Seeks  Your  Support 
for  Another  Century 


Write  for  Centennial  Brochure:  The  Boston  Home,  IllC 

David  W.  Lewis,  Treasurer  2049-2061  Dorchester  Avenue 

John  Bigelow,  Assistant  Treasurer    Boston,  Massachusetts  02124 

617/825-3905 
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We  are  grateful  to  those  individuals  who  generously  responded  to  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra's  fundraising  programs  during  our  fiscal  year  which  ended  August  31,  1984. 
Your  gifts  are  critical  to  the  financial  security  of  the  orchestra. 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Donors  ($1,000  and  over) 


Mrs.  Gordon  Abbott 

Miss  Barbara  Adams 

Mrs.  Weston  W.  Adams 

Mrs.  Selma  B.  Ajami 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Vernon  R.  Alden 

Mrs.  Frank  G.  Allen 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Philip  K.  Allen 

Mrs.  Charles  Almy 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  James  B.  Ames 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Harlan  E.  Anderson 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Rae  D.  Anderson 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Richard  T.  Applebaugh 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  David  B.  Arnold,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Harry  Axelrod 

Mr.  Ethan  Ayer 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Hazen  H.  Ayer 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Donald  P.  Babson 

Mrs.  Paul  T.  Babson 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Richard  B.  Bailey 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Steven  Baker 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  William  H.  Baker 

Estate  of  Adelaide  B.  Ball 

Mrs.  Norman  V.  Ballou 

The  Estate  of  Mr.  Talcott  M.  Banks 

Estate  of  Ann  S.M.  Banks 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  J.P.  Barger 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  B.  Devereux  Barker,  Jr. 

Mrs.  John  Barnard,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Clifford  B.  Barrus,  Jr. 

Mr.  Robert  B.M.  Barton 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Bruce  A.  Beal 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Leonard  D.  Bell 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  F.  Gregg  Bemis 

Mrs.  Richard  E.  Bennink 

Mr.  James  Beranek 

Dr.  Leo  L.  Beranek 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  David  W  Bernstein 

Mrs.  Arthur  W.  Bingham 

Mrs.  Charles  S.  Bird 

Mr.  Peter  M.  Black 

Eleanore  P.  Bloedel 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Charles  R.  Blyth 

Mrs.  Edward  L.  Bond 

W.  Walter  Boyd 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  M.  Bradley 


Mrs.  Ralph  Bradley 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  T.  Brennan 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Peter  Brooke 

Mrs.  Donald  L.  Brown 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Ronald  Brown 

Estate  of  Alice  E.  Buff 

The  Hon.  William  M.  Bulger 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Allan  T.  Buros 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  P.  Burroughs 

Dr.  Edmund  B.  Cabot 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Lewis  P.  Cabot 

Mrs.  Mary  Louise  Cabot 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Thomas  D.  Cabot 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Norman  L.  Cahners 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Bradford  Cannon 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  P  Card 

Judith  Brown  Caro 

Virginia  L.  Carroll 

Richard  P.  Chapman 

Mrs.  Barbara  S.  Chase 

Mrs.  Thomas  W  Chesterton 

Charles  Christenson 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Eugene  H.  Clapp  II 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  B.  Clarke 

Mr.  Stewart  Clifford,  Jr. 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Stewart  H.  Clifford 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  George  H.A.  Clowes,  Jr. 

Mr.  H.  Todd  Cobey 

Mr.  John  F.  Cogan,  Jr. 

Eunice  S.  &  Julian  Cohen 

Mrs.  Nat  King  Cole 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Abram  T  Collier 

Mr.  Johns  H.  Congdon 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  H.  Congleton 

Arthur  P.  Contas 

Mrs.  A.  Werk  Cook 

Dr.  Mark  H.  Cooley 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  L.  Cooper 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  E.  Raymond  Corey 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Daniel  Coven 

Jeanne  L.  Crocker 

Rev.  &  Mrs.  John  Crocker 

William  M.  Crozier,  Jr.  & 

Prudence  S.  Crozier 
Estate  of  Mary  Cunningham 


Mr.  &  Mrs.  A.V.  d'Arbeloff 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  D.V.  d'Arbeloff 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Chester  C.  d'Autremont 

Mr.*&  Mrs.  Lewis  S.  Dabney 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Thomas  N.  Dabney,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Nelson  J.  Darling,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Michael  H.  Davis 

Miss  Amy  Davol 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  A.I.  DeFries 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Eugene  B.  Doggett 

Mrs.  Malcolm  Donald 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  James  Bruce  Duncan 

Dr.  Richard  W.  Dwight 

Estate  of  Frances  H.  Dwight 

Estate  of  Laura  E.  Dwight 

Mrs.  Charles  Freedom  Eaton,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Otto  Eckstein 

Mrs.  Philip  Eiseman 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  Elfers 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Haim  S.  Eliachar 

Mrs.  John  Morse  Elliot 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Alexander  Ellis,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  V.  Ellis 

Stephen  E.  Elmont 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Bradford  M.  Endicott 

Miss  Charlene  B.  Engelhard 

Mrs.  Henri  A.  Erkelens 

Mrs.  Harris  Fahnestock 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Frank  L.  Farwell 

Mrs.  Sewall  H.  Fessenden 

Mrs.  John  G.  Fifield 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Weston  P.  Figgins 

Arlyne,  Ellen  &  Saul  Fine 

Anna  E.  Finnerty 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Kenneth  G.  Fisher 

Ms.  Jo  Ann  Fitzpatrick 

Hon.  &  Mrs.  John  H.  Fitzpatrick 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Henry  N.  Flynt,  Jr. 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Gerard  Foster 

Dr.  Henry  L.  Foster 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Richard  M.  Fraser 

Mr.  G.M.  Freche 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Dean  W.  Freed 

Mr.  Kenneth  L.  Freed 

Mr.  Eugene  M.  Freedman 
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Hon.  &  Mrs.  Peter  Frelinghuysen 

Mr.  Arthur  0.  Friedman 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Carlton  P.  Fuller 

Mrs.  Robert  G.  Fuller 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Thomas  Galligan 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Walter  J.  Gamble 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Thomas  Gardiner 

Mrs.  Ronald  E.  Gebhardt 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  K.J.  Germeshausen 

Mrs.  Sumner  M.  Gerstein 

Mr.  Frank  Gfroerer 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  R.  Ghublikian 

Mrs.  Vera  Cravath  Gibbs 

Mrs.  Lee  D.  Gillespie 

Mrs.  Fernand  Gillet 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Ernest  A.  Giroux 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Avram  J.  Goldberg 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Ray  A.  Goldberg 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Jordan  L.  Golding 

Mrs.  Joel  A.  Goldthwait 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Mark  R.  Goldweitz 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Saul  Goldweitz 

Mrs.  Sylvan  Goodman 

Mrs.  Doris  S.  Gordon 

Ina  &  Haskell  Gordon 

Mrs.  Harry  N.  Gorin 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  L.  Grandin 

Mrs.  Henry  M.  Greenleaf 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  James  H.  Grew 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Henry  R.  Guild,  Jr. 

Mrs.  S.  Eliot  Guild 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Carl  W.  Haffenreffer 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Christian  G.  Halby 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Henry  S.Hall,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  R.  Douglas  Hall,  III 

Mrs.N.P.Hallowell,Jr. 

Mr.  Daniel  M.  Hamilburg 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  T.  Hamlin 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Paul  F.  Hannah 

Mrs.  Murray  C.  Harvey 

Mrs.  Francis  W.  Hatch,  Sr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Francis  W.  Hatch,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Harry  R.  Hauser 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Thomas  Haynes 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  P.  Heffernan 

Mr.  Paul  F.  Hellmuth 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Bayard  Henry 

Mrs.  Russell  Hergesheimer 

Howard  &  Doris  B.  Hiatt 

Grace  Cushing  Hibbard 

Mrs.  Richard  R.  Higgins 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Richard  D.  Hill 

Ms.  Susan  Morse  Hilles 


Mr.  Carlton  A.  Holstrom 

Miss  Emily  C.  Hood 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Gilbert  H.  Hood,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Harrison  Horblit 

Mr.  Henry  Hornblower,  II 

Mrs.  Ralph  Hornblower 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  White  Howells 

Ray  Howland,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Charles  A.  Hubbard 

Mrs.  James  F.  Hunnewell 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  James  Jackson,  Jr. 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  John  Jao 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  E.  Morton  Jennings,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Pliny  Jewell,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Howard  W.  Johnson 

Elizabeth  &  Howland  Jones 

Mr.  Theodore  Jones 

Mr.  Theodore  S.  Jones 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  H.  Joseph 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Bela  T.  Kalman 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Leonard  Kaplan 

Ms.  Susan  B.  Kaplan 

Mrs.  S.  Charles  Kasdon 

Mr.  Sumner  Kaufman 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  J.  Kaufmann 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Richard  L.  Kaye 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  F.  Corning  Kenly,  Jr. 

The  Hon.  Edward  M.  Kennedy 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  George  H.  Kidder 

Mrs.  Chase  Kimball 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  D.  King 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Gordon  F.  Kingsley 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  W.  Kistner 

Mr.  Mason  Klinck 

Mrs.  Hatsy  Kniffin 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Carl  Koch 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  Kopans 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  K.  Kraft 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Arthur  R.  Kravitz 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Harvey  C.  Krentzman 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Selwyn  A.  Kudisch 

Mr.  Edward  J.  Kutlowski 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  La  Ware 

Mrs.  F.  D.  Lackey 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Benjamin  Lacy 

Mrs.  Robert  W  Ladd 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Edwin  H.  Land 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Roger  Landay 

Mrs.  James  F.  Lawrence 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  A.  Lawrence 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Herbert  C.  Lee 

Mildred  A.  Leinbach 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Royal  W.  Leith,  Jr. 


Mrs.  Royal  W.  Leith 

Dr.  Clinton  N.  Levin 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Irving  Levy 

Mrs.  Charles  M.  Lewis 

Mrs.  George  Lewis,  Sr. 

Mrs.  Theodore  Libby 

Mrs.  Ellis  Little 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Joseph  P.  Lombard 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Caleb  Loring,  Jr. 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Frederick  H.  Lovejoy,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Charles  P.  Lyman 

Mrs.  George  H.  Lyman,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Roderick  M.  MacDougall 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  F.  Magee 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Donald  Malpass,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  Manice 

Irma  Fisher  Mann 

The  Marian  Helpers  Center 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Harry  L.  Marks 

Mrs.  John  Mc Andrew 

Mr.  Thomas  W.  McGee 

Dr.  Bernard  L.  McGowan 

Mrs.  F.  Gilbert  McNamara 

Mrs.  August  R.  Meyer 

Ambassador  J.  William  Middendorf 

Sumner  N.  Milender 

Alan  G.  &  Natalie  C.  Miller 

Mr.  Nathan  R.  Miller 

Mrs.  Dudley  L.  Millikin 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Adolf  Monosson 

Paul  M.  Montr  one 

Mrs.  Olney  S.  Morrill 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Garlan  Morse 

Mr.  George  H.  Morse 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Richard  P.  Morse 

Ms.  Ruth  Morse 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Frederick  S.  Moseley,  III 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  B.  Moses,  Jr. 

Mr.  David  G.  Mugar 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Raymond  F.  Murphy,  Jr. 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Gordon  S.  Myers 

Mrs.  Harris  J.  Nelson 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Melvin  B.  Nessel 

Mrs.  Robert  B.  Newman 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Albert  L.  Nickerson 

Mrs.  Hiroshi  H.  Nishino 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Richard  P.  Nyquist 

Grace  Marshall  Otis 

Mrs.  Richard  C.  Paine 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Stephen  Paine,  Sr. 

Susan  W.  &  Stephen  D.  Paine 

Mrs.  Robert  W.  Palm 

Ms.  Gloria  A.  Palmer 
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Mr.  &  Mrs.  Christopher  A.  Pantaleoni 

Mary  B.  Parent 

Dr.  Eliot  J.  Pearlman 

Katharine  E.  Peirce 

Mrs.  James  H.  Perkins 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Thomas  L.  Phillips 

Estate  of  Marian  Phinney 

Mrs.  Paul  Pigors 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  R.  Pingree 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  J.  Poorvu 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Albert  Pratt 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Richard  Preston 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  M.  Preston 

Mrs.  George  Putnam 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  C.  Quinn 

Ms.  Sally  Quinn 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Sidney  R.  Rabb 

Mrs.  Frank  E.  Remick 

Mrs.  Harry  Remis 

Dr.  Paul  A.  Richer 

Mr.  J.  Hampden  Robb 

David  &  Diana  Rockefeller 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Horatio  Rogers 

Mr.  Warren  M.  Rohsenow 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Jerome  Rosenfeld 

Mr.  Thomas  A.  Rosse 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  C.  Rousseau 

Mrs.  George  R.  Rowland 

Anne  Cable  Rubenstein 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Michael  B.  Salke 

Mr.  Richard  Saltonstall 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  Saltonstall 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Albert  J.  Sandler 

A.  Herbert  Sandwen 

Mrs.  George  Lee  Sargent 

Mr.  Jack  Satter 

Donald  L.  Saunders 

Roger  A.  Saunders 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  G.  Schmid 


Mr.  &  Mrs.  Paul  A.  Schmid 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Raymond  Schneider 

Mr.  Alan  H.  Scovell 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Campbell  L.  Searle 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Francis  P.  Sears,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Henry  K.  Sherrill 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  James  V.  Sidell 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  E.  Siegfried 

Dr.  A.M.  Simensen 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Donald  B.  Sinclair 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  A.  Sinclair 

Dr.  Frances  H.  Smith 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Richard  A.  Smith 

Mrs.  Lawrence  Snell 

Mrs.  William  B.  Snow 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  William  D.  Sohier,  Jr. 

Mr.  Jeffrey  P.  Somers 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Lamar  Soutter 

Mr.  John  K.  Spring,  Sr. 

Dr.  Fredrick  J.  Stare 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Raymond  Stata 

Mrs.  Thornton  Stearns 

Mrs.  Lela  A.  Steinberg 

Mrs.  Preston  T.  Stephenson 

Burton  &  Barbara  Stern 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Ezra  F.  Stevens 

Richard  Stevens 

Mrs.  Evelyn  N.  Stiefel 

Ms.  Joy  Ivey  St.  John 

Mr.  Harris  E.  Stone 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Henry  S.  Stone 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Sidney  Stoneman 

John  Hoyt  Stookey 

Miss  Elizabeth  B.  Storer 

Mrs.  Arthur  I.  Strang 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  David  Strassler 

The  Hon.  Geoffrey  Swaebe 

Mrs.  John  Sylvester 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Nathan  B.  Talbot 


Mrs.  Rudolf  L.Talbot 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  0.  Taylor,  II 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Theodore  H.  Teplow 

Barbara  &  David  Terwilliger 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Richard  H.  Thompson 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  L.  Thorndike 

Mrs.  Richard  K.  Thorndike 

Mr.  Stephen  Tilton 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Irving  Usen 

Mrs.  Abbott  Payson  Usher 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Jack  H.  Vernon 

Mrs.  Dorothy  Wallace 

Mr.  Lloyd  B.  Waring 

Matthew  &  Sarah  Weisman 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  James  0.  Welch 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Arthur  0.  Wellman,  Jr. 

John  M.  Wells 

Mrs.  Barrett  Wendell,  Jr. 

Miss  Barbara  West 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Mark  C.  Wheeler 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  W  White 

Darby  &  Ralph  Willard 

Mrs.  Dorothy  Oswald  Willhoite 

Mrs.  Alexander  Williams 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Ralph  B.  Williams 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Thomas  B.  Williams 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Dudley  Willis 

Mrs.  Donald  B.  Wilson 

Mr.  John  J.  Wilson 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  David  J.  Winstanley 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Irving  Wiseman 

Sherman  M.  Wolf 

Miss  Elizabeth  Woolley 

Mrs.  Frederic  P  Worthen 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Richard  W.  Young 

Thalia  &  Nicholas  Zervas 

Mr.  Harry  W.  Zichterman 

Mrs.  Vincent  C.  Ziegler 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Erwin  N.  Ziner 


Boston 

Mrs.  Herbert  Abrams 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  Q.  Adams 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Walter  Amory 

Ms.  Sarah  Webb  Armstrong 

Mrs.  Jacob  Asher 

Mr.  Norman  Asher 

Mrs.  Richard  H.  Baer 

Mrs.  H.  Starr  Ballou 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  W  Gardner  Barker 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Wm.  Bentinck-Smith 

Mrs.  Charles  S.  Bird,  III 


Symphony  Orchestra  Donors 

Mrs.  Marshall  G.  Bolster 
Mrs.  Gerald  W.  Bradley 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  D.  Brewer,  Jr. 
Mrs.  Alexander  H.  Bright 
Mr.  Bartol  Brinkler 
Mrs.  Lester  A.  Browne 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Paul  C.  Cabot 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Philip  E.  Campbell 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Irving  H.  Chase 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Paul  C.  Child 
Mrs.  William  H.  Claflin 
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($500-$999) 

Mrs.  F.  Douglas  Cochrane 

Mr.  Charles  A.  Coolidge,  Jr. 

Mr.  Robert  E.  Corriveau 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Nathan  P.  Couch 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  David  C.  Crockett 

Mrs.  Alan  Cunningham 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  Cushman 

Mrs.  Ernest  B.  Dane 

George  H.  Dean 

Mrs.  Sarah  C.  Doering 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Thomas  G.  Eastman 


Mrs 


Mr.i 

Mr., 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr, 

Mr,; 
Mr.; 
Emili 


Mr.  &  Mrs.  Walter  D.  Edmonds 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Norman  S.  Feinberg 

John  Fibiger 

Mrs.  Jody  Forkner 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Sumner  J.  Foster 

Mrs.  Maurice  T.  Freeman 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  George  C.  Fuller 

Mr.  John  Gamble 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  G.  Peabody  Gardner,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Paul  J.  Gerry 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Richard  J.  Gilbert 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Joseph  Giuffrida 

Margaretta  M.  Godley 

Arthur  S.  Goldberg 

Mrs.  Charles  D.  Gowing 

Mrs.  Stephen  W.  Grant 

Mrs.  M.  Thompson  Greene 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Daniel  S.  Gregory 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Harold  K.  Gross 

Mrs.  Lawrence  H.  Hansel 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Stephen  F.  Harris 

Mr.  Ira  Haupt  II 

Mrs.  Carol  T.  Henderson 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Milton  P.  Higgins 

Mr.  James  G.  Hinkle,  Jr. 

Mr.  Herbert  Hirsch 

Mrs.  Louise  P.  Hook 

Mrs.  David  H.  Howie 

Mr.  Albert  B.  Hunt 

Elizabeth  B.  Jackson 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Henry  B.  Jackson 

Mr.  C.H.  Jenkins,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  C.  Peter  Jorgensen 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Albert  J.  Kaneb 

Mrs.  Louise  Shonk  Kelly 

Mrs.  Robert  M.  Kennard 


Carleton  &  Faith  Kilmer 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  James  N.  Krebs 

Mrs.  E.  Anthony  Kutten 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Maurice  Lazarus 

Alan  L.  Lefkowitz 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Theodore  Ley 

Mrs.  Laurence  M.  Lombard 

Mr.  Graham  Atwell  Long 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Gael  Mahony 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  C.  Charles  Marran 

Elisabeth  Marshall 

V.  Adm.  &  Mrs.  John  L.  McCrea 

Ms.  Estelle  T.  McGonigle 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  G.  Millar 

Mrs.  Stephen  VC.  Morris 

Mr.  Robert  M.  Morse 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  James  T.  Mountz 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Henry  A.  Murray 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Joseph  Nathan 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Malcolm  C.  Newell 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  J.  O'Connor 

Mrs.  George  Olmsted 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  George  A.  Ott 

Estate  of  Louise  H.  Parsons 

Martha  Patrick 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Martin  Peretz 

Mr.  David  B.  Perini 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  A.  Perkins 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Malcolm  D.  Perkins 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Philip  H.  Peters 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Richard  D.  Phippen 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  L.  Phippen 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  David  R.  Pokross 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Richard  Prouty 

Mr.  Nathaniel  Pulsifer 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Fairfield  E.  Raymond 


Mr.  &  Mrs.  Charles  A.  Rheault,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Peter  M.  Richards 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Dwight  P.  Robinson,  Jr. 

Mr.  David  Rockefeller,  Sr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Lawrence  Rosenfeld 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Ralph  A.  Ross 

Mrs.  Wilbert  R.  Sanger 

Mr.  Daniel  Sargent 

Benjamin  Schore 

Thomas  J.  Scott,  II 

Helen  S.  Slosberg 

Mary-Leigh  C.  Smart 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Benjamin  F.  Smith 

Mrs.  Gordon  Smith 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Joseph  J.  Snyder 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Charles  H.  Spaulding 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Samuel  R.  Spiker 

Edna  Talbot  Estate 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  F.  Taplin 

Mrs.  John  I.  Taylor 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  George  B.  Thomas,  Jr. 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Howard  Ulfelder 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Heinz  K.  Vaterlaus 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Stephen  R.  Weber 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  P.  Weitzel 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Richard  W.  Wells,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Richard  Wengren 

Mrs.  Lyon  Weyburn 

Mr.  Stetson  Whitcher 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Nathaniel  Whittier 

Mrs.  M.L.  Wilding-White 

Mrs.  Margaret  Winslow 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Edward  F.  Woods 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  M.  Woolsey,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  Zildjian 

Harriet  Morse  Zimmerman 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Donors  ($250-$499) 


Mr.  &  Mrs.  Joseph  Abeles 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Stephen  G.  Allen 
Dr.  &  Mrs.  Alex  F.  Althausen 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  E.  Andrews 
Mrs.  John  L.  Armstrong 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  L.  Attaya 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Raymond  P.  Atwood 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Bruce  M.  Bailey 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Fred  C.  Bailey 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Sherwood  E.  Bain 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Arthur  Barnes 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Charles  W.  Bartlett 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  H.  Beale 
Emily  M.  Beck 


Dr.  &  Mrs.  Martin  D.  Becker 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Ralph  Berger 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Paul  Bernat 
Mr.  William  I.  Bernell 
Mrs.  Edward  J.  Bertozzi,  Jr. 
Mrs.  E.  Power  Biggs 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Jordan  Birger 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Arthur  B.  Blackett 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  George  Blagden 
Mrs.  Molly  Bleasdale 
Mrs.  Leonara  Boehm 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Richard  H.  Bolt 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Donald  Bowersock 
Mr.  C.  Alexander  Boy,  Jr. 


Mrs.  James  C.  Boyd,  II 

Mrs.  Barbara  G.  Bradley 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Herbert  L.  Bradley 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Kib  Bramhall 

Donald  Breed 

Mr.  John  J.  Bresnahan 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  Vance  Brown 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Claud  Bunyard 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Arthur  B.  Burnes 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Paul  A.  Buttenwieser 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Charles  C.  Cabot,  Jr. 

James  &  Sharon  Carter 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Daniel  S.  Cheever 

Mrs.  Edward  D.  Churchill 
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Mr.  Thomas  Clagett,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Ernest  Clark 

Miss  Mary  M.  Cochrane 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Bertram  M.  Cohen 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  I.  W.  Colburn 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Charles  C.  Colby,  3rd 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Aaron  H.  Cole 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Loring  W.  Coleman 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Gilman  W.  Conant 

Mr.  William  Coolidge 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  C.  Coughlin,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Douglas  Crocker 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Julian  Crocker 

Mr.  John  M.  Dacey 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Philip  J.  Darlington,  Jr. 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Roman  W.  Desanctis 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Charles  Devens 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Henry  B.  Dewey 

Mrs.  Franklin  Dexter 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Allen  F.  Dickerman 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  H.  Dickison 

Mrs.  Katherine  J.  Doak 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Richard  P.  Dober 

Mr.  Edward  Doctoroff 

Miss  Sally  Dodge 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Philip  Mason  Dubois 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  C.  Russell  Eddy 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  S.  Edgerly 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  George  P.  Edmonds,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  P.  Ellison 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Curtis  W.  Endee 

Mr.  Mark  Feeney 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Steven  S.  Feinberg 

Mrs.  Cornelius  C.  Felton,  Sr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  L.  Anthony  Fisher 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  James  R.  Fleming 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Judah  Folkman 

Mrs.  Joseph  C.  Foster 

Clark  Frazier 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  L.  V.  French 

Mrs.  Stanley  G.  French 

Mr.  Randolph  J.  Fuller 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Elmer  Funkhouser 

Mr.  Richard  Gallant 

Mrs.  Charles  Mack  Ganson 

Amey  G.  Garber 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  H.  Gardiner 

Miss  Eleanor  Garfield 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Peter  T.  Gargas 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Sterling  Garrard 

Mr.  Alan  Goldberg 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Theodore  F.  Goldberg 

Malcolm  H.  Goodman 

Mrs.  John  D.  Gordan,  Jr. 


Mr.  &  Mrs.  Hubert  F.  Gordon 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Nelson  Gore 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  H.  Gorham 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  E.  Brainard  Graves 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Paul  E.  Gray 

Milton  G.  Green 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Mortimer  S.  Greenberg 

Judith  &  George  Greenfield 

Mrs.  Julius  Grossman 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Morton  S.  Grossman 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Ralph  L.  Gustin 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  George  A.  Hall 

Mr.  William  R.  Harris 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Richard  Ely  Hartwell 

Anne  M.  Hatcher 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Ralph  Hayden 

Mrs.  Harold  L.  Hazen 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Noah  T.  Herndon 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Edwin  W  Hiam 

Howard  &  Doris  B.  Hiatt 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Harold  C.  Hodge 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Waldo  H.  Holcombe 

Gordon  Holmes 

Mrs.  John  D.  Houghton 

Mrs.  John  N.  M.  Howells 

Mrs.  Kenneth  Howes,  Jr. 

Dr.  Richard  F.  Hoyt,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Cheryl  L.  Istvan 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  David  0.  Ives 

Mr.  Charles  Jack 

Martin  L.  Jack 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Charles  Jackson,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Paul  M.  Jacobs 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Myron  I.  Jaffe 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  F.  Jenkins 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Thomas  0.  Jones 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Jack  Kalajian 

Mr.&Mrs.JohnH.Kallis 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Gerald  M.  Katz 

Mrs.  Joan  Kennedy 

Mr.  Peter  R.  Kermani 

Mrs.  Prescott  L.  Kettell 

Mr.  Herman  Kiaer 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  James  E.  Kimball 

Mrs.  Emil  Kornsand 

Dr.  John  Kulevich 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Frederick  C.  Kulow 

Mr.  Emmanuel  Kurland 

Mr.  Jonathan  Kutchins 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Edward  H.  Ladd 

Miss  Rosamond  Lamb 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Donald  Lambert 

Mrs.  Stanley  M.  Lane 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  W  Langlois 
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Elizabeth  Lathrop 

Mrs.  Edward  W.  Lawrence 

Nancy  &  Michael  Leavitt 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Thomas  Leavitt,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Henry  Lee 

Mrs.  Tudor  Leland 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Elia  Lipton 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Francis  V.  Lloyd,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Henry  Lyman,  Jr. 

Mr.  Leonard  Lynch 

Douglas  N.  MacPherson 

Donald  A.  Mandell 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Satoru  Masamune 

Paul  A.  McGilvray 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  John  S.  McGovern 

Mr.  Jon  McKee 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Henry  H.  Meyer,  Jr. 

Mrs.  F.  Avery  Moore 

Mr.  Walter  Morgan 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Otto  Morningstar 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Stephen  Moulton 

Alice  B.  Newell 

Mr.  Robert  L.  Newman 

Mr.  Richard  M.  Nichols 

Rev.  Msgr.  William  V.  O'Connor 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Charles  L.  Odence 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Theodore  J.  Ongaro 

Esther  E.  Osgood 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Michael  Ossoff 

Dr.  Egidio  Papa 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Joseph  Paresky 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Allan  D.  Parker 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Jack  S.  Parker 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Oglesby  Paul 

Mrs.  Francis  W  Peabody 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  M.  Pechet 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  P.  Pitts 

Russell  E.  Planitzer 

Mrs.  Hannah  A.  Quint 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Irving  W  Rabb 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Norman  S.  Rabb 

Jean-Pierre  Radley 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Peter  C.  Read 

Mr.  William  J.  Reilly,  Jr. 

Carol  Ann  Rennie 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Henry  B.  Roberts 

Robinson  Associates 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  Ex  Rodgers 

Samuel  Rosen  Family  Fdn. 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  A.  Daniel  Rubenstein 

Dr.  Jordan  S.  Ruboy 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Edward  F.  Ryan 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Lee  Scheinbart 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Edward  W.  Sexton 


Dr.  &  Mrs.  Jerome  H.  Shapiro 

Ronald  E.  Sherman 

Miss  Marion  C.  Shorley 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Russell  G.  Simpson 

Dr.  E.  Richard  Singer 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  John  H.  Sisson 

Dr.  Clement  A.  Smith 

Mrs.  Eliot  Snider 

Mrs.  Archibald  H.  Spaulding 

Mrs.  Josiah  A.  Spaulding 

Mrs.  Hester  D.  Sperduto 

David  &  Patricia  Squire 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Walter  St.  Goar 

Miss  Anna  B.  Stearns 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Bruce  M.  Steere 

Max  J.  Steinmann 

John  S.  Stone 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Somers  H.  Sturgis 


Mr.  &  Mrs.  Elliot  M.  Surkin 

Ms.  Barbara  R  Swaebe 

Lambros  Theodosopoulos 

Miss  Anne  C.  Thompson 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Mark  Tishler,  Jr. 

Miss  Alice  Tully 

Mrs.  John  H.  Valentine 

Mrs.  Roland  Von  Weber 

Mrs.  Guy  W  Walker,  Sr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Winthrop  B.  Walker 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Howland  S.  Warren 

Phyllis  Waite  Watkins 

Mr.  Alexander  W.  Watson 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Walter  Watson,  II 

Mina  M.  Webster 

Lucretia  J.  Weed 

Conrad  Wesselhoeft,  Jr.,  MD 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Richard  S.  West 


Dr.  &  Mrs.  Harold  J.  White 

Mr.  Robert  W  White 

Mrs.  Robert  J.  Whitehead 

Mrs.  Florence  Whitney 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Amos  N.  Wilder 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  R  Wilkins 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  J.  Burke  Wilkinson 

Mrs.  Shepard  F.  Williams 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Keith  G.  Willoughby 

Mr.  Patrick  Wilmerding 

Robert  G.  Windsor 

Mrs.  Henry  D.  Winslow 

Katherine  Winthrop 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Paul  I.  Wren 

Miss  Anne  C.  Wyman 

Mr.  Ho  Sung  Yang 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  G.  Zeller 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  H.  Zorek 


Wi 


e  put  nursing  care  in 
the  proper  environment. 


When  visiting  the  Milton  Health  Care 
Facility,  you  experience  an  elegant 
atmosphere  of  residents  enjoying 
gourmet  meals  in  the  gracious  18th 
century  dining  room,  socializing  in  the 
Greenhouse  Tavern,  or  relaxing  in  the 
charming  ice  cream  parlour  or  movie 
theatre. 

More  important,  is  the  dedicated 
staff  of  health  care  profes- 
sionals providing  traditional 
skilled  nursing  care,  com- 
bined with  individual 


The 

Milton 


rehabilitative  programs,  organized 
activities  as  well  as  social  services. 
This  individual  quality  care  is  carried 
into  the  Adult  Day  Care  Program,  also 
available  at  Milton,  offering  to  its  clients 
a  complete  program  on  a  dairy  basis. 

At  Milton,  we  go  beyond  the  industry 
nursing  standards  to  provide  the 
very  best  health  care  possible. 

For  more  information,  visit 
or  call  (617)  333-0600. 


HEALTH  CARE  AND 
RETIREMENT  FACILITY 

1200  Brush  Hill  Road,  Milton,  MA  02186    A  Mayo  Health  Facility    Division  of  The  Flatley  Company 
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Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Donors  ($100-$249) 


Mr.  Wilder  K.  Abbott 
Mrs.  Archie  A.  Abrams 
Richard  B.  Miller  Abrams 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Milton  G.  Abramson 
Mr.  Robert  Ackart 
Mrs.  Alfred  A.  Adams 
Mr.  Charles  F.  Adams 
Mr.  Frank  Adams 
Mrs.  Thomas  H.  Adams,  Jr. 
Dr.  &  Mrs.  Thomas  W.  Adams 
Col.  &  Mrs.  William  M.  Adams 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Jack  Adelson 
Mrs.  Seth  M.  Agnew 
Dr.  &  Mrs.  Barry  Agranat 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  A.  Alberty 
Ms.  Elizabeth  Alden 
Mrs.  John  M.  Alden 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Frederick  J.  Alger 
Howard  D.  &  Jeannette  A.  Allen 
Dr.  &  Mrs.  C.  R.  Allison 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  R.  Allison 
Mrs.  Richard  E.  Alt 
Dr.  George  &  Harriet  Altman 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Oliver  F.  Ames 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  Amory 
Mrs.  L.  Hathaway  Amsbary 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Jay  Anderson 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  A.  Anderson,  Jr. 
Miss  Marion  A.  Anderson 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Edward  L.  Anthony,  II 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Julian  D.  Anthony 
Mrs.  Horace  L.  Arnold 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  Arnold 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  David  Arnow 
Mrs.  Myrna  Aronson 
Mrs.  Frederick  W.  Atherton 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Charles  E.  Aucoin 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  David  Auerbach 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Donald  W.  Avery 
Dr.  &  Mrs.  Francis  A.  Avola 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  L.  Axelrod 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Leonard  Axelrod 
Dr.  Lloyd  Axelrod 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Richard  P.  Axten 
Mr.  James  C.  Ayer 
Dr.  &  Mrs.  Henry  H.  Babcock 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Arthur  C.  Babson 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Horatio  W.  Bacon 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  W.  Benjamin  Bacon 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Richmond  I.  Bailen 
&  Family 


Mr.  &  Mrs.  Henry  R.  Bailey 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Leon  Bailey 

Sandra  &  David  Bakalar 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  George  P.  Baker,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  James  J.  Baker 

Ms.  Jean  E.  Baker 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  H.  Baldi 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Henry  H.  Banks 

Mr.  Joseph  S.  Banks 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  A.C.  Barger 

Mr.  Steven  G.  Barkus 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  M.  Barnaby 

Mrs.  Charles  B.  Barnes 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Curtis  Barnes 

Robin  Barnes  &  David  Bor 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Joseph  R.  Barrie 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  James  Barrett 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Allen  G.  Barry 

Mr.  Edward  Barry 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Fredrick  E.  Barstow 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Marshall  K.  Bartlett 

Mrs.  Randolph  P.  Barton 

Mrs.  Georgia  K.  Basbanes 

Philip  D.  Bassett 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  A.  Bastille 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Kenneth  J.  Bate 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Frank  D.  Bates 

Prof.  &  Mrs.  George  E.  Bates 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  George  E.  Battit 

Boyden  C.  Batty 

Mrs.  Helen  Wood  Bauman 

Mrs.  William  Baumrucker,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Philip  C.Beals 

Mr.  Robert  C.  Bean 

Molly  &  John  Beard 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Ralph  Beatley 

Miss  Anne  Beauchemin 

Dr  James  T.  Becker  & 

Dr.  Mary  Amanda  Dew 
Barbara  &  Sherman  Bedford 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Marcus  G.  Beebe 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Nelson  Bell 
Dr.  &  Mrs.  A.  Robert  Bellows 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Alan  C.  Bemis 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  Bemis 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Richard  Benka 
Mr.  Clinton  W.  Bennett 
Drs.  Doris  &  Warren  Bennett 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Harrison  Bennett 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  T.  Bennett,  Jr. 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Martin  Bennett 
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Stewart  Bennett 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Norbert  Benotti 

Ms.  Ellen  Benson  &  Mr.  George 

Nichols 
Mr.  Lawrence  I.  Berenson 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Max  Berger 
Barbara  &  Robert  Berger 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Thomas  M.  Berger 
Mr.  Gerald  A.  Berlin 
Mrs.  Estelle  Berman 
Carol  &  Harvey  Berman 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Donald  J.  Bertrand 
Mr.  Gus  Bevona 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Philip  W.  Bianchi 
Dr.  &  Mrs.  Benjamin  E.  Bierbaum 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  P.  Bigelow 
Mrs.  V.  Stoddard  Bigelow 
Mrs.  Henriette  P  Binswanger 
John  &  Evelyn  Bishop 
Rev.  &  Mrs.  Joseph  P.  Bishop 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Angus  C.  Black,  Jr. 
Ms.  Nina  M.  Blackwell 
Mrs.  George  B.  Blake 
Mr.  William  Blake 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  E.  Blakelock 
Mr.  John  A.  Blanchard 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Timothy  B.  Blancke 
Miss  Margaret  Blethen 
Dr.  Pengwynne  R  Blevins 
Mrs.  Edward  R  Bliss 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Donald  M.  Bloch 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Donald  W.  Blodgett 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Arnold  Bloom 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  C.  Bloom 
Dr.  &  Mrs.  Wilfred  Bloomberg 
Mr.  Maxwell  Blum 
Mrs.  Foster  Boardman 
Mr.  Raymond  A.  BofFa 
The  Hon.  Charles  S.  Bolster 
Iyla  T.  Bonnecaze 
Mr.  Vincent  V.  R.  Booth 
Mr.  Jeffrey  Borenstein 
Mrs.  Dirck  T.  B.  Born 
Dr.  &  Mrs.  Edward  L.  Bowles 
Mrs.  John  W  Boyd. 
Dr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  J.  Boyd 
Mr.  Lincoln  Boyden 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  Brack 
Mrs.  Robert  Fiske  Bradford 
Lee  C.  Bradley  III 
Morton  C.  Bradley,  Jr. 


Mrs.  Lawrence  D.  Bragg,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Ake  Brandin 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Jan  Brandin 

Miss  Charlotte  Brayton 

Mrs.  J.  Dante  Brebbia 

Dr.  H.  Scott  Breen 

Richard  &  Lynn  Brennan 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Benjamin  Brewster 

Mrs.  K.  R  Brewster 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Karl  L.  Briel 

Mrs.  Virgil  C.  Brink 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  A.J.  Broggini 

Mr.  Eugene  Bronstein 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  David  C.  Brooks 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Henry  G.  Brooks 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  H.  Brooks 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  David  W.  Brown 

Miss  Dorothy  Addams  Brown 

E.  Burton  Brown 

Mrs.  George  R.  Brown 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Jacob  B.  Brown,  Jr. 

Hon.  &  Mrs.  Matthew  Brown 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  William  J.  Brown 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Pierce  B.  Browne 

Mrs.  Pierre  Brunschwig 

Harriet  S.  &  William  R.  Brush 

Mrs.  Marcus  K.  Bryan 

Dr.  Nancy  L.R.  Bucher 

Rev.  Thomas  W  Buckley 

Mrs.  George  P  Buell 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Harvey  H.  Bundy,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Ann  Burack 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Kelton  Burbank 

Mr.  George  W.  Burgess 

Mrs.  Joseph  C.  Burley 

Mrs.  Walter  Swan  Burrage 

Mrs.  Daniel  Bushnell 

Mrs.  F.  Wadsworth  Busk 

Ms.  Martha  Eliot  Buttenheim 

Mrs.  William  Byrd 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  G.L.  Cabot 

Mrs.  John  Moors  Cabot 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Milton  Cades 

Mrs.  Ida  Brown  Cahan 

Dr.  J.  Lincoln  Cain 

Mr.  Robert  H.  Cain 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Stanford  Calderwood 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Peter  Cameron 

Charlotte  C.  Campbell 

Miss  Hannah  C.  Campbell 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Philip  E.  Campbell 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  Capone 

Mr.  Joseph  A.  Carchidi 


Mr.  Joseph  P.  Carey 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  W.  Peter  Carey 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  David  H.  Carls 
Mr.  Evald  W  Carlson 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Richard  Carlyn 
Mrs.  Victor  H.  Carpenter 
Dr.  &  Mrs.  John  M.  Carper 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Stephen  Carr 
Mr.  Walter  F.  Carter 
Dorothy  &  Herbert  Carver 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Henry  F.  Cate,  Jr. 
Mrs.  Ephron  Catlin 
Dr.  Mary  C.  Cavallaro 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Richard  S. 

Chamberlain 
Mr.  Alfred  D.  Chandler,  Jr. 
Mrs.  Doris  R  Chandler 
Mrs.  Maureen  D.  Chapman 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Charles  W.  Chatfield 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Jacob  Chatkis 
David  Cheever  III 
Mrs.  F.  Sargent  Cheever 
Richard  and  Mary  Cheever 
Dr.  &  Mrs.  Levon  Chertavian 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Charles  Y.  Chittick,  Jr. 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Stephen  Chiumenti 
Mrs.  Joseph  Choate 
Mrs.  Frank  S.  Christian 
Mr.  Fred  J.  Church 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Putnam  Cilley 
Prof.  &  Mrs.  Vincent  Cioffari 
Mrs.  Miles  Nelson  Clair 
Ms.  Cecily  Clark 
Mr.  Kerry  Clark 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Ronald  C.  Clark 
Mrs.  Robert  Clemence 
Dr.  &  Mrs.  Richard  J.  Cleveland 
Mr.  James  J.  Clifford 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Roger  L.  Clifton 
Mrs.  Nicholas  B.  Clinch 
Mr.  Robert  C.  Cobb,  Sr. 
W  Gerald  Cochran,  M.D. 
Mr.  Russell  S.  Codman,  Jr. 
Ms.  Phyllis  E.  Coe 
Mrs.  John  W.  Coffey 
Mrs.  Winthrop  B.  Coffin 
Ms.  Deborah  J.  Cohen 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Paul  Cohen 
Daniel  C.  Cohn 
William  Colaiace,  M.D. 
Dr.  &  Mrs.  Edwin  M.  Cole 
Mr.  Jo  Bowles  Collett 
Mrs.  Arthur  L.  Collier 
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Ms.  Dorothy  Collier 

Ann  &  Marvin  Collier 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Charles  A.  Collis 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  David  G.  Colt 

Mrs.  Arthur  C.  Comey 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Donald  Conaway,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Harrison  F.  Condon,  Jr. 

Mrs.  William  T.  Conlan 

Paul  &  Darlia  Conn 

Mr.  George  Considine 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  John  Constable 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Charles  F.  Cook 

William  &  Nancy  Cook 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  James  Cooke 

Dorothy  Grace  Cooley 

Dr.  Catherine  Coolidge 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  Coolidge 

Mrs.  Janet  R.  Cooper 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Saul  J.  Copellman 

Mrs.  William  Corbett 

Mr.  Edward  J.  Corcoran 

Mr.  Henry  G.  Corey 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Frederic  G.  Corneel 

Mr.  Chester  A.  Comey,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  G.  Cornish 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Clare  M.  Cotton 

Harold  &  Phyllis  Cotton 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  E.  Cowden  III 

Mrs.  Andrew  H.  Cox 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Gardner  Cox 

Mr.  Frank  W.  Crabill 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  John  M.  Craig 

Mrs.  Stephen  Crandall 

Mrs.  Cornelius  Crane 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Albert  M. 

Creighton,  Jr. 
Dr.  &  Mrs.  Dean  Crocker 
Mrs.  Robert  Crocker 
Mrs.  U.  Haskell  Crocker 
Miss  Lianne  M.  Cronin 
Mr.  Paul  M.  Crowe 
Dr.  &  Mrs.  Perry  J.  Culver 
Mrs.  Donald  B.  Cummings 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Ronald  C.  Curhan 
Mrs.  James  H.  Currens 
Mr.  David  W.  Currier 
John  W  Curtis 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Francis  W.  Cusack 
Julie  &  Frank  Cushman 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Gardner  Cushman 
Dr.  &  Mrs.  George  L.  Cushman 
Mrs.  Richard  M.  Cutler 
Mr.  Roger  W.  Cutler,  Jr. 


Mr.  &  Mrs.  Tarrant  Cutler 
Dr.  &  Mrs.  Morgan  Cutts 
Mrs.  Clarence  Daigneau 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Joseph  L.  Daly 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Richard  M.  Dana 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Nicholas  W.  Danforth 
Mrs.  Douglas  Danner 
Mrs.  George  H.  Darrell 
Mr.  Edward  L.  Dashefsky 
Mrs.  Clarence  A.  Dauber 
Frances  M.  Davis 
Nancy  L.  Davis,  M.D. 
Mr.  Philip  A.  Davis,  Jr. 
Rev.  Msgr.  Russell  Holmes  Davis 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Stanton  W.  Davis 
Mrs.  Freeman  I.  Davison,  Jr. 
Mrs.  Frances  R.  De  Lacvivier 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Victor  E.  De  Rubeis 
Dr.  James  Bond  Dealy,  Jr. 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Richard  C.  Dehmel 
Mrs.  F.  Stanton  Deland,  Jr. 
Mrs.  Michael  R.  Deland 
Mr.  Robert  C.  Delaney 
The  Dennis  Family  Foundation 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  James  T.  Dennison 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Brent  on  H. 

Dickson  HI 
Bernard  M.  Doiron 
Bruce  F.  Donaldson 
Mrs.  Donald  P  Donaldson 
Mrs.  Gordon  A.  Donaldson 
Dr.  0.  Walter  Donnenfeld 
Miss  Catharine-Mary  Donovan 
Mrs.  Arthur  C.  Doran 
Mr.  Jacques  B.  Dorier 
Dr.  &  Mrs.  David  Dougherty 
Mr.  Charles  H.  Douglas 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Jeremy  F.  Douglass 
G.  Lincoln  Dow,  Jr. 
Mrs.  Phyllis  G.  Downing 
Mr.  James  W.  Dristiliaris 
Mrs.  William  R.  Driver,  Jr. 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  George  Drowne 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Thomas  C.  Duffly 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Edward  J.  Duggan 
Mrs.  Panos  S.  Dukakis 
Marjorie  H.  Dunham 
Miss  Florence  A.  Dunn 
James  M.  Dunn 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  Dwinell 
Ms.  Marjorie  C.  Dyer 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Earl  H.  Eacker 


Mrs.  Edward  W.  Eames 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Louis  F.  Eaton,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  S.  Eaton 

Dr.  Ann  Edelman 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  John  T.  Edsall 

Eleanor  B.  Edwards 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Richard  H.  Egdahl 

Leon  &  Carola  Eisenberg 

Dr.  Andrew  D.  Elia 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  John  P.  Eliopoulos 

Ms.  Patricia  Elliot 

Mr.  David  Elliott 

Mrs.  Jane  K.  Elliott 

Prof.  &  Mrs.  John  F.  Elliott 

Charles  H.  Ellis,  Jr. 

Dr.  F.  Henry  Ellis,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Carlton  W  Ellms 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Edward  L.  Emerson 

Ms.  Ann  Epstein 

Mrs.  Rubin  Epstein 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  W.  Erhard 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  A.  Wentworth 

Erickson,  Jr. 

Ms.  Martha  A.  Erickson 

Ellen  Essig 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  H.  Norman  Eston 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Eli  Etscovitz 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Bayard  Ewing 

Mrs.  Charles  M.  Ewing 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Sidney  Fagelman 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Clifford  W.  Falby 

Ellen  P.  FaUon 

Mrs.  Phillip  F.  Faneuil 

Mr.  Jarvis  Farley 

Ruth  M.  Farrisey 

Mr.  Francis  Faulkner 

Mrs.  James  M.  Faulkner 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Saul  F.  Feingold 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  G.  Feldman 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  George  M.  Fenollosa 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Justino  Fernandes 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Benjamin  G.  Ferris,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Gaffney  J.  Feskoe 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Edward  Feustel 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Richard  R.  Fidler 

Mrs.  Douglas  W.  Fields 

Edward  &  Antoinette  Fields 

Alan  R.  Finberg 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  B.  Fine 

Mrs.  John  P.  (Evelyn)  Felton 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Daniel  E.  Finger 

J.  Ronald  Fishbein 


Mr.  &  Mrs.  Benjamin  Fisher 

Janet  P.  Fitch 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  James  E.  Fitzgerald 

Marcia  G.  Fleishman 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Leo  W.  Fletcher 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Paris  Fletcher 

Mrs.  Beverly  Brooks  Floe 

Mrs.  Richard  T.  Flood 

Joseph  M.  Flynn 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Charles  A.  Foehl,  Jr. 

Mr.  Peter  E.  Fogleman 

Mrs.  Henry  E.  Foley 

Mr.  F.  Murray  Forbes,  Jr. 

Miss  Helen  Ford 

Patrick  J.  Forrester 

Mrs.  Donald  Forte 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Orville  W  Forte,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Raymond  C.  Foster,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Franklin  H.  Fox 

Alvan  B.  Fox 

Fernella  Fox 

Mr.  WalterS.  Fox,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  C.  Frank 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Irving  Frankel 

Mr.  Benjamin  Franklin 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  J.  Thomas  Franklin 

Mr.  Robert  B.  Fraser 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  A.  Stone  Freedberg 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Jerome  Freedman 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  H.  Crowell  Freeman,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Howard  G.  Freeman 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Joseph  S.  Freeman 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  Freeman 

Mrs.  William  R.  Freeman 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  David  G.  Freiman 

Miss  Betty  French 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  L.  French 

Mr.  Stefan  M.  Freudenberger 

Mrs.  George  R.  Frick 

Barry  L.  Friedman 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Emanuel  A.  Friedman 

Dr.  Mark  A.  Fugelso 

Mrs.  F.  Kidder  Fuller 

Mrs.  John  Furman 

Robert  L.  Gable 

Drs.  Edward  &  Gisela  Gaensler 

Mr.  Paul  Gagnon 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Joseph  J.  Gal 

Mrs.  Frank  H.  Gale 

Mrs.  Charles  T.  Gallagher 

Mrs.  William  A.  Gallup 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Clarence  E.  Galston 
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Mr.  Jon  L.  Ganger,  Sr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Stanley  S.  Ganz 

Ms.  Carmen  C.  Garcia 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Frank  Hale  Gardner 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Frederic  Gardner 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  L.  Gardner 

Mr.  Carl  B.  Garey 

William  E.  Garfield 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Donald  M.  Garland 

Mrs.  Antoine  M.  Gaudin 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  R.  Gay,  Jr. 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Arthur  I.  Geltzer 

Ms.  Susan  Gerhardt 

Irwin  C.  Gerson 

Henry  &  Bess  Gesmer 

Ms.  Ann  K.  Ghublikian 

Robert  P.  Giddings 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Donald  B.  Giddon 

Mrs.  John  A.  Gifford 

Mrs.  Carl  J.  Gilbert 

Paul  &  Patricia  Gilbert 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Edward  J.  Gildea 

Mrs.  Howard  F.  Gillette 

Mr.  Leonard  Gilman 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  John  V.  Gilmore 

Rabbi  Albert  Ginsburgh 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Joseph  Glasser 

Mrs.  Bertram  Glovsky 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  Goeke 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Charles  M.  Goldman 

Judge  Morris  Goldman 

Dr.  Philip  L.  Goldsmith 

Arnold  &  Adele  Goldstein 

Frederick  Goldstein 

Ms.  Mary  T.  Goldthwaite 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  James  Goodman 

Mrs.  Russell  J.  Goodnow 

Mr.  William  A.  Goodwin 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Arthur  Gorbach 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  C.  Lane  Goss 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  David  F.  Gould 

Kenneth  M.  Graham,  M.D. 

Mrs.  Frederick  B.  Grant 

Jane  B.  Grant 

Mrs.  Priscilla  H.  Grant 

Mrs.  Harriet  L.  Gratwick 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  B.  Gray 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  C.  Gray 

Susan  and  Malcolm  Green 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Roger  Greenslet 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Gordon  B.  Greer 

Chandler  Gregg 

Mr.  Arthur  W  Gregory  III 


Mr.  John  H.  Griffin 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Howard  R.  Grimes 

Mr.  Michael  Grossman 

Mr.  Mike  Grossman 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  M.  F.  Groves 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  John  Growdon 

Mrs.  Ellsworth  Grumman 

Mr.  Geoffrey  S.  Gunn 

Mr.  Ian  Gunn 

Mrs.  Barbara  F.  Guzovsky 

John  &  Chara  Haas 

Seiji  Haba 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Edgar  Haber 

Mr.  Lawrence  Habin 

Mrs.  Joseph  R.  Haddock 

Mr.  A.  A.  Haemmerle 

Mrs.  Fredrick  W  Haffenreffer 

Mrs.  John  M.  Haffenreffer 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Wesley  M.  Hague 

Mr.  A.  J.  Hahn 

William  E.  Haible 

Mr.  Eric  H.  Haight 

Edith  &  Albert  Haimes 

Barbara  Anne  Hajjar,  M.D. 

Judge  &  Mrs.  Allan  M.  Hale 

Mrs.  Edward  E.  Hale 

Mrs.  Rufus  F.  Hale 

Mrs.  Samuel  W.  Hale,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Garrison  K.  Hall 

Mrs.  Robert  H.  Hallowell,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Henry  M.  Halvorson 

Charles  and  Ethel  Hamann 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  George  H.  Hamilton 

Robert  M.  Hamilton 

Sylvia  &  Roy  A.  Hammer 

Ms.  Ann  Louise  Handy 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  W  K.  Hannan 

Mary  Ann  &  Dan  Hardenbergh 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  G.  Neil  Harper 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  B.  Harriman 

Virginia  Harris 

Caroline  Harrison 

Mrs.  J.  Hartwell  Harrison 

Mr.  Steven  Harth 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Baron  M.  Hartley 

Ms.  Jacqueline  Harvey 

Mrs.  Paul  T.  Haskell 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  Chandler  Haskins 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  B.  Hawes 

Mrs.  Patricia  F.  Hawkins 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Sherman  S.  Hayden 

Mrs.  Richard  C.  Hayes 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Frederick  R.  Hazard 


Mr.  &  Mrs.  Gordon  T.  Heald 

Mrs.  Stephen  Heartt 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  F.  Heavey,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Robert  M.  Heberton 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Sam  Hedrick 

Mrs.  Carl  R.  Hellstrom 

Ellen  &  Robert  Helman 

Mrs.  Booth  Hemingway 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Raymond  E.  Hender 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Milton  E.  Henderson 

Mr.  Hertz  N.  Henkoff 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Louis  Hermanson 

Dr.  Philip  D.  Herrick 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Arthur  T.  Hertig 

Mrs.  Frederick  C.  Hewlett 

Philip  B.  &  Ann  R.  Heymann 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Paul  J.  Hickey 

Richard  A.  Hicks 

Mrs.  Adams  S.  Hill 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Howard  Hillman 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Edwin  A.  Hills 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Winston  R.  Hindle,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Joseph  D.  Hinkle 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Richard  B.  Hirsch 

Ray  Hirschkop 

Mr.  John  Hitchcock,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  James  Beecher  Hobbs 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Joseph  M.  Hobbs 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Sturtevant  Hobbs 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  George  F.  Hodder 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Sidney  R.  Hodes 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Leonard  J.  Hoffman 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Marshall  Hoffman 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  D.  Holbrook 

P.  S.  Holla,  M.D. 

Mr.  H.  Brian  Holland 

Dr.  Barbara  E.  Hollerorth 

Mrs.  L.  M.  Hollingsworth 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Alex  Holman 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Stanley  A.  Holmes 

Ross  G.  Honig 

Mrs.  Harry  Hood,  Jr. 

Ms.  Priscilla  Hook 

Mr.  Stanwood  C.  Hooper 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Edwin  I.  Hope 

Mrs.  John  D.  Hopkins 

Mr.  Mark  Hopkins 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  P.  Hopkins 

Ms.  Suzanne  Hoppenstedt 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  L.  Horowitz 

Mrs.  Murray  P.  Horwood 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Joseph  D.  Hoskins 

Miss  Elizabeth  B.  Hough 
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Mr.  &  Mrs.  Louis  H.  Hough 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Charles  F.  Hovey 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Guerard  H.  Howkins,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Franklin  K.  Hoyt 

Mrs.  Henry  S.  Huber 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Peter  J.  Huber 

Keith  &  Catherine  Hughes 

Mrs.  Lois  Humphrey 

Richard  S.  Humphrey,  Jr. 

Walter  C.  Humstone 

Mr.  Robert  I.  Hunneman 

Mr.  William  P.  Hunnewell 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Roger  B.  Hunt 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Henry  Huntington 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Benjamin  Hurd 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Christopher  W.  Hurd 

John  J.  Hurley,  Jr. 

Mr.  Constantine  Hutchins,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Norman  Hutton 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Roger  L.  Hybels 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Mark  Hyman 

Mrs.  Frank  K.  Idell 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  R.  Blake  Ireland 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Jonathan  Isaacs 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  George  S.  Isenberg 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  David  M.  Jackson 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  James  H.  Jackson 


Mrs.  David  D.  Jacobus 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Richard  F.  Jarrell 

Rev.  &  Mrs.  John  G.  Jetty 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Dewitt  John 

Dallas  G.  Johnson 

Mrs.  H.  Alden  Johnson,  Jr. 

John  W.  Johnson,  Jr. 

Julia  C.  Johnson 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  L.  Robert  Johnson 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  S.  Johnson 

Mr.  Stuart  W.  Johnson 

Leon  M.  Johnson 

L.  McTyeire  Johnston 

Mrs.  Michael  J.  A.  H.  Jolliffe 

Mrs.  Herbert  S.  Judd,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Henry  S.  Julier 

Jacqueline  M.  Jung 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Albert  S.  Kahn 

Mrs.  Liesel  Kaim 

Ellen  Kaimowitz 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Jerome  M.  Kaitz 

James  L.  Kane,  Jr. 

Ms.  Lee  L.  Kane 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Fred  Kann 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Arthur  Karas 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Jonathan  Karas 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Leo  Karas 


Mrs.  Charles  Kassel 

Mrs.  Abraham  A.  Katz 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Sidney  Katz 

Christopher  P.  Kauders 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Frederick  Kauders 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Samuel  Kaufman 

Mrs.  Alfred  G.  Kay 

Mr.  Stephen  B.  Kay 

Mr.  Edward  W.  Keane 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Kevin  J.  Kearney 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  Keenum 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Bartow  Kelly 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  P.  Kelsey,  Jr. 

Alexander  S.  Kelso,  Jr. 

Mrs.  R.  C.  Kemp 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Edmund  H.  Kendrick 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Edward  H.  Kenerson  II 

Mr.  John  C.  Kennedy 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Lowell  D.  Kennedy 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Paul  B.  Kennedy 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Terrence  G.  Kennedy 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  Keohane 

Marion  L.  Kesselring 

Ms.  Priscilla  C.  Kidder 

Ann  Feeley  &  William  Kieffer 

Mrs.  John  C.  Kiley 

Richard  C.  Killin 


One  word  is  worth 
a  thousand  pictures. 


Daniels 


Daniels  Printing  Company 
40  Commercial  Street     Everett,  MA  02149     (617)  389-7900 

Serving  New  England's  business  and  financial  communities. 
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HAS  ITS  REWARDS. 


For  a  personal  appointment, 

call  Dean  Ridlon,  Vice  President,  Private  Banking  Group 

Bank  of  Boston  (617)434-5302.  ~ 

Bostons  Financial  District  and  Back  Bay 

"©  1984TheBrstNationarBaiik6f  festohv  Member  ffil£ 


Mr.  &  Mrs.  Richard  W.  Kimball 

Tom  &  Carolyn  King 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Thomas  P.  King 

Mrs.  William  F.  King 

Mrs.  Henry  E.  Kingman 

Mrs.  Howard  T.  Kingsbury 

Rev.  &  Mrs.  Robert  Kirven 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  Kittredge 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  B.  Kittredge 

Eleanor  &  Gary  Klauminzer 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Henry  E.  Kloss 

Mrs.  Carleton  Knight,  Jr. 

Mr.  Norman  Knight 

Mr.  &.  Mrs.  Dudley  Knott 

Mr.  Keith  N.  Knowles 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Clarence  F.  Knudson 

Mr.  Atanas  Kobarelov 

Mr.  Roland  Koelsch 

Hon.  &  Mrs.  Frank  Kopelman 

Mr.  Edward  Koplow 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  William  Kornfeld 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Alexander  Korosi 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Eugene  G.  Kraetzer,  Jr. 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Leo  P.  Krall 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Richard  Krieger 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  John  G.  Krikorian 

George  &  Elsa  Krim 


Mrs.  Hans  J.  Kroto 

Leonard  M.  &  Helen  D.  Krulewich 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Kuist 

Dr.  Ruth  B.  Kundsin 

Mr.  Stephen  L.  Kunian 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Kenneth  M.  Kurson 

Miss  Helen  G.  Kurtz 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Melvin  Kutchin 

Donald  H.  Laliberte 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Arno  Lamm 

Thomas  W.  Lampi 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Ralph  Landau 

Sophia  S.  Lander 

Norman  and  Elsie  H.  Landstrom 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Richard  E.  Lang 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Sidney  A.  Lang 

Richard  Langerman 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Lewis  Laskaris 

Ms.  Marion  H.  Latham 

Mrs.  Bruno  Latici 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  W.  Laverack 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Edward  L.  La  vine 

Mrs.  James  Lawrence 

Mr.  Paul  Lazare 

Mrs.  Benjamin  Lazrus 

Mrs.  Paul  B.  Le  Baron 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Hart  Leavitt 


Robert  F.  Leavitt 

Dr.  Philip  M.  Lecompte 

Mrs.  Anne  Lee 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  David  S.  Lee 

Mrs.  George  C.  Lee 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Stephen  M.  Lee 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Merle  A.  Legg 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Samuel  Leibowitz 

Mrs.  Gerard  Lemay 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Douglas  Roddis  Lempereur 

Mr.  John  Lepper 

George  C.  Leslie 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Laurence  Lesser 

Elizabeth  M.  Letson 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Newton  Levee 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Felix  Levenbach 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Paul  Levenson 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Alan  M.  Leventhal 

Mrs.  Robert  Leventhal 

Mrs.  Joseph  Levin 

Mr.  A.  M.  Levine 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Alan  R.  Levine 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Allan  L.  Levine 

Mrs.  Harry  Levine 

Harry  Levinson,  Ph.D. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  George  D.  Levy 

Mrs.  David  W.  Lewis 


Compliments  of 

GUILD,  MONRAD  &  OATES 

Personal  Trustees 


50  Congress  Street 

Boston,  Massachusetts  02109 

Telephone:  (617)  523-1320 


For  Those  Who  Want 

Specialized  Individual  Attention  and  Care 

in  Management  of  Investments 


Henry  R.  Guild,  Jr.         Ernest  E.  Monrad         William  A.  Oates,  Jr.         Robert  B.  Minturn,  Jr. 
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Mr.  Gerald  F.  Lewis 

Mr.  Alan  C.  Marshall 

Mr.  Robert  B.  Minturn,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Leonard  P.  Lewis 

Mrs.  Edward  E.  Martin 

Mrs.  David  M.  Misner 

Miss  Sophie  Page  Lewis 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Lawrence  Martin 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Jerrold  Mitchell 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Jacob  Lichman 

Mrs.  S.  Forrest  Martin 

Mrs.  William  Jason  Mixter,  Jr. 

Ms.  Martha  H.  Liller 

Mr.  George  Martirossian 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  George  E.  Mole 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Murray  H.  Lilly 

John  &  Nancy  Marttila 

Connie  &  Becky  Monego 

Edith  Lindblom 

Louis  A.  Mascelli 

Mr.  David  Mooney 

Miss  Margaret  Stewart  Lindsay 

Ms.  Linda  Mason 

Mr.  Donald  J.  Moore,  Jr. 

Mr.  Andrew  R.  Linscott 

Miss  Tomiko  Masui 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Mark  Mordecai 

Mrs.  Daniel  S.  Lisberger 

Mr.  Gerald  A.  Mata 

John  &  Susan  Morello 

Mr.  Paul  Littlefield 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Donald  M.  Matheson 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Charles  L.  Morgan 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Paul  Damon  Littlefield 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  H.  Matsinger 

Mrs.  D.  P.  Morgan 

Mrs.  M.  A.  Harris  Livens 

Mrs.  Frank  Mauran 

Mr.  Peter  A.  Morgan 

Mrs.  T.  Ferguson  Locke 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  William  L.  Mauran 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  El  ting  E.  Morison 

Hon.  &  Mrs.  Henry  Cabot  Lodge 

Mrs.  J.  Denny  May 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  H.  Morris 

Ms.  Janet  Lombard 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Edwin  P.  Maynard 

Mrs.  Alan  R.  Morse,  Sr. 

Mrs.  Robert  P.  Loring 

Mrs.  Frederic  B.  Mayo 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  J.  Robert  Morse 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  Caleb  Loring 

Richmond  Mayo-Smith 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  Morse,  Sr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Louis  Lotstein 

Mr.  William  H.  McAlister,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Richard  S.  Morse 

Bill  Loud 

Dr.  Kathryn  A.  McCarthy 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  F.  Morse 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  James  M.  Love 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Edward  J.  McCormack,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  M.  Morss 

Mr.  Joseph  E.  Lovejoy 

Mrs.  Gail  F.  McCoy 

Patricia  A.  Morten  & 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Richard  H.  Lovell 

Miss  Grace  S.  McCreary 

Glen  0.  Gustavson 

Monique  &  Robert  Lowd 

Mr.  Philip  McDonald 

Mrs.  Hard  wick  Moseley 

I  ; 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  Lowell 

Winifred  McDonough 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Edward  Motley 

Diane  &  Erik  Lund 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Louis  McGarry 

Mrs.  Francis  S.  Moulton,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Richard  W.  Lyman 

Mrs.  Edward  H.  McGrath 

Mrs.  Stephen  R  Mugar 

1 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Christopher  Lynch 

Miss  Ada  V.  Mcintosh 

Ms.  Bridgit  Mullins 

Mrs.  Carlton  R.  Mabley 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Gordon  P.  McKinnon 

Mr.  John  H.  Munier,  Jr. 

Mr.  William  H.  MacCrellish 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Raymond  W.  McKittrick 

Mrs.  Edward  J.  Murphy 

1 

Miss  Ann  E.  Mac  Donald 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Donald  H.  McLean,  Jr. 

John  J.  Murphy 

Miss  Gladys  F.  MacDonald 

Alexandra  P.  McLennan 

Tito  Musacchio,  M.D. 

The  Rev.  John  A.  MacDougall 

Gene  McManus 

Ms.  Mary  Mutschler 

Hon.  &  Mrs.  John  S.  MacDougall 

Mr.  James  Mc Williams 

Ms.  Mary  H.  Myers 

i 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Myles  L.  Mace 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Isaac  0.  Mehrez 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Sterling  Myrick 

Colin  &  Betty  MacFadyen 

Mrs.  Annabelle  M.  Melville 

Richard  and  Ann  Nemrow 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Dennis  H.  Mack 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Arthur  Menard 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Paul  Nesbeda 

1 

Mrs.  David  D.  Mackintosh 

Mrs.  Roy  R.  Merchant,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Richard  0.  Neville 

Mr.  George  Madsen 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Roger  Merrill,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Cynthia  Newbold 

Mrs.  Francis  P.  Magoun,  Jr. 

Dr.  Katharine  K.  Merritt 

Helga  Newcomb 

Mrs.  Calvert  Magruder 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  W  Meserve 

Mrs.  Henry  H.  Newell 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  S.  Malcom 

Mrs.  Albion  E.  Metcalf 

Diane  &  Robert  Nicholls 

Michael  J.  Malinowski 

Miss  Karen  Metcalf 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Andrew  L.  Nichols 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Edwin  A.  Malloy 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Thomas  N.  Metcalf,  Jr. 

Mrs.  John  T.  Nightingale 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Joseph  G.  Maloney 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Charles  R.  Metchear  III 

Mrs.  Louville  Niles 

Therese  A.  Maloney 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Bernard  F.  Meyer 

Miss  Mary  J.  Nugent 

Mrs.  Anne  Manners 

Mrs.  Henry  Hixon  Meyer,  Sr. 

Samuel  Nun,  M.D. 

Mr.  Joseph  Marines 

Fern  King  Meyers 

Mrs.  Justin  O'Brien 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Ronald  H.  Marcks 

Judith  Ann  Miller 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Fred  O'Connor 

Theodore  Marier 

Miss  Margo  Miller 

Mrs.  Peggy  P  O'Connor 

i 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Nathaniel  Marke 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Michael  Millis 

Reverend  Joseph  James 

Elaine  &  Paul  Marks 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Elden  H.  Mills 

O'Hare  HI 

1 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Franklin  J.  Marryott 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  George  H.  Milton 
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Ann  &  Eileen  O'Meara 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Herbert  W.  Oedel 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  L.  Ogle 
Dr.  &  Mrs.  Peter  Oliver 
Rosamond  C.  Olivetti 
Ms.  Eleanor  T.  Orloff 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Jason  S.  Orlov 
Mrs.  Josef  Orosz 
Robert  C.  Orr 
Mrs.  Herman  A.  Osgood 
Mr.  H.  L.  Osier 
Mr.  Joseph  A.  Ossoff 
Mrs.  Terry  Overton 
Ms.  Helen  A.  Padykula 
Mrs.  Milton  S.  Page 
Dr.  Paul  F.  Pagerey 
Mrs.  Albert  Pagliarulo 
Mrs.  Franklin  H.  Palmer 
Mrs.  Eleanor  Jones  Panasevich 
Miss  Katharine  F.  Pantzer 
Mrs.  Frank  Pardee,  Jr. 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Stephen  J.  Paris 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  Park 
Mr.  Charles  G.  Parker 
Mr.  Franklin  E.  Parker  III 
Miss  Harriet  F.  Parker 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Haven  Parker 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Richard  J.  Parker 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  W.  James  Parker 
Mrs.  Charles  C.  Parlin,  Sr. 
Kenneth  E.  Parr 
Mrs.  Brackett  Parsons 
Dr.  &  Mrs.  Bruce  Pastor 


Mrs.  Theodore  G.  Patterson 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  G.  Richard  Paul 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Samuel  R.  Payson 

Miss  Priscilla  J.  Peabody 

Dorothy  S.  Pearlstein 

Mr.  Norman  A.  Pearson 

Wilfred  C.  Peck 

Mrs.  Edward  L.  Peirson 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  B.  Pepper 

Ms.  Elsbeth  M.  Percy 

Miss  Sylvia  Perkins 

Dr.  Johanna  F.  Perlmutter 

Gerald  M.  Perlow,  M.D. 

John  A.  Perry 

Miss  Theodora  Perry 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Thomas  D.  Perry 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Lorens  Persson 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Charles  R.  Peters 

Mrs.  Lovett  C.  Peters 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  R.  Peterson 

Nancy  Peterson 

Joyce  &  Vladimir  Petkovich 

Sylvia  R.  Petterson,  M.D. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Frederick  L.  Phelps 

Drs.  James  &  Beverly  Philip 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  George  T.  Phillips 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Philip  Phillips 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Pedro  Pick 

Mr.  C.  Marvin  Pickett,  Jr. 

Laurence  A.  &  Diana  C.  Pierce 

Peter  Grant  Pierce  &  Mary  Ambery 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Harlan  T.  Pierpont,  Jr. 


Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  H.  Pierson,  Jr. 
Dr.  Ely  E.  Pilchik 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Leo  M.  Pistorino 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Albert  R.  Pitcoff 
Mr.  Anthony  Piatt  & 

Ms.  Nancy  Goodwin 
Mrs.  Hollis  Plimpton,  Jr. 
Mr.  Harold  H.  Plough 
Mrs.  William  B.  Plumer 
Dr.  &  Mrs.  Alfred  Pope 
Mr.  Philip  J.  Porter 
Dr.  &  Mrs.  Richard  Porter 
Lois  P.  Poster 
Mrs.  Cary  Potter 
Mrs.  David  George  Powell 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Dennis  M.  Powers 
Mrs.  H.  Burton  Powers 
Mr.  James  Powers 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Melvin  M.  Prague 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Albert  Pratley 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  James  D.  Pratt 
Mrs.  Roger  Preston 
Mrs.  John  H.  Privitera 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Herman  G.  Protze 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Earle  W  Pughe 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Bruce  M.  Putnam 
Mrs.  George  Putnam,  Sr. 
Michael  C.  J.  Putnam 
Ms.  Peg  Pyne 
Barbara  &  Kathleen  Quill 
Mr.  Richard  Quinn 
Melinda  &  James  Rabb 


Handicapped  kids  have  a  lot  to  give 

i        and  the  Cotting  School  has  a  lot  to  give  handicapped  children. 
We  are  a  12-year  day  school  providing  quality  education, 
'     medical  support  services,  and  pre-vocational  training  to  physically 
handicapped  boys  and  girls.  Support  services  include  occupational, 
physical  and  speech  therapies,  counselling,  vision  and  dental 
clinics,  and  fulltime  nursing  supervision.  Computer-based 
learning  programs,  summer  camping,  adapted  physical  education, 
art;  music  and  training  for  independent  living  help  students  develop 
daily  living  and  social  skills  and  increased  self-esteem.  If  you 
know  a  child  we  can  help,  please  pass  the  word.  Call  or  write 
Dr.  Carl  W.  Mores,  Superintendent,  Cotting  School  for  Handicapped 
Children,  241  St.  Botolph  Street,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02115 
(617)  536-9632. 

Cotting  School  for  Handicapped  Children 

is  a  private,  non-profit  Ch.  766-approved  institution, 
supported  primarily  by  gifts,  grants,  legacies  and  bequests. 
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Dr.  &  Mrs.  Edward  F.  Rabe 

Dr.  Dave  Rafkin 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  C.  Rainie 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Herbert  Rakatansky 

Mr.  Morris  Raker 

Dr.  Rhonda  Rand 

Mrs.  J.  C.  Rauscher 

Jason  A.  &  Gloria  K.  Raymond 

John  &  Lorraine  Re 

Mr.  Bradford  C.  Read 

Mrs.  Eugene  E.  Record 

Sanford  M.  Reder,  M.D. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Edward  S.  Redstone 

Mrs.  Warren  B.  Reese 

Mr.  John  R.  Regier 

Mr.  Arthur  S.  Reinherz 

Mrs.  June  C.  Reinhold 

Mrs.  Peter  Remis 

John  C.  Rennie 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  F.  Reno 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Lindsay  Renouf 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Bernard  N.  Reynholds 

Mrs.  Richard  H.  Rhoads 

Emery  &  Joyce  Rice 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  George  S.  Richardson 

Roscoe  L.  Richardson,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Wyman  Richardson,  Sr. 

Mrs.  Aaron  Richmond 

Mrs.  Barbara  T.  Ridgely 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  M.  Riegel 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Bernard  A.  Riemer 

Mrs.  Barbara  Ca vender  Riley 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Christopher  M.  Riley 

Walter  J.  Riley  III 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Elie  Rivollier,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Elie  Rivollier  III 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Charles  Roazen 

Douglas  M.  Robbe 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Joseph  C.  Robbins 

Mrs.  Sumner  M.  Roberts 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  G.  Elliott  Robinson 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  John  C.  Robinson 

Mr.  Timothy  C.  Robinson 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Thomas  Rodd 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  R.  E.  Roemer 

Dr.  Paul  B.  Rogal 

Mrs.  Gordon  J.  Rollert 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Allan  Romanow 

George  M.  Romm 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Stanley  E.  Rose 

Mr.  Michael  J.  Rosen 

Mr.  Gerald  A.  Rosenthal 


Chester  B.  Rosoff 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Michael  Rotenberg 

Ruth  H.  Rothermel 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Terry  Rothermel 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Thomas  L.  Rourke 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  B.  Allen  Rowland 

Miss  Jean  Roy 

Lawrence  &  Florence  Rubin 

Mrs.  Manuel  Rubin 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Samuel  Rubinovitz 

Mr.  Alford  Paul  Rudnick 

Mrs.  Ralph  Rudnick 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  W  Rudolph 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Henry  S.  Russell,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Stephen  T.  Russian 

Mr.  Stanley  H.  Rutstein 

Albert  &  Sadelle  Sacks 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  James  A.  Saltonstall 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  L.  Saltonstall 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Peter  P.  Salzer 

Miss  Esther  E.  Salzman 

Miss  Idah  L.  Salzman 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Nichol  M.  Sandoe 

Mrs.  Adele  W  Sanger 

Martin  &  Helen  Santis 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Nelson  R.  Saphir 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Ernest  J.  Sargeant 

Mrs.  David  R.  Sargent 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Kirk  Sattley 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  F.  Saunders 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Maurice  H.  Saval 

Mr.  Chester  M.  Sawtelle 

Mr.  John  H.  Saxe 

Moselio  &  Barbara  Schaechter 

Mrs.  Frances  W  Schaefer 

Dr.  C.  D.  Schaeffer,  Jr. 

Dr.  Richard  Schatzki 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Allan  C.  Schell 

Miriam  and  Arthur  Schleifer 

Arlyn  and  Arthur  Schneider 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Thomas  G.  Schnorr 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  W.  A.  Schocken 

Mrs.  Janos  Scholz 

Mr.  Donald  F.  Schrock 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Kent  Schubert 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  Schwann 

Mrs.  Henry  F.  Schwarz 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  David  C.  Scott,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Linwood  D.  Scriven 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  David  W.  Scudder 

Miss  Nancy  Scull 

Mr.  Donald  Seamans 


Mr.  &  Mrs.  Douglas  H.  Sears 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Philip  H.  Seaver 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Charles  Segel 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Gerald  Segel 

Mrs.  Wladimir  Seidel 

Dr.  Priscilla  Sellman 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  George  E.  Senkler,  II 

Bert  &  Joyce  Serwitz 

Mr.  Frank  A.  Sewell,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Norman  J.  Shachoy 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Melvin  I.  Shapiro 

Steven  Shapiro 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Wolf  Shapiro 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Arnold  Shaw 

Mrs.  Oscar  M.  Shaw 

Sheila  &  Sidney  Shaw 

Mr.  John  P.  Sheehy,  AIA 

Timothy  W  Sheen 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  James  E.  Shepherd 

Mrs.  Edward  D.  Sherman 

Ms.  Frances  Shifman 

Mr.  Stanley  Shmishkiss 

Mrs.  William  A.  Shurcliff 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Paul  D.  Shuwall 

Edward  J.  Sibelian 

Mrs.  Clifton  Abbott  Sibley 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Alex  Silberstein 

Miriam  E.  Silcox 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  George  Henry  Simonds 

Philip  B.  Simonds 

Mrs.  Willard  S.  Simpkins 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  L.  Sinclair 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Christopher  E.  Smith 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Edward  J.  Smith 

Mr.  Garrett  K.  Smith 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Howard  P.  Smith 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Julian  J.  Smith 

Mary  H.  Smith 

Mrs.  Myron  Smith 

Myron  T.  Smith 

Philip  &  Ann  Smith 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  S.  Abbot  Smith 

Dr.  Sidney  B.  Smith 

Andrew  &  Jody  Snider 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Julian  Sobin 

Nancy  Farr  Solley 

Dr.  Chester  I.  Solomon 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  H.C.  Solomon 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Joseph  P.  Solomon 

Dr.  Norman  Solomon 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  J.  Deane  Somerville 

Mrs.  Elsa  G.  Sonnabend 
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Dr.  &  Mrs.  Richard  Sorbera 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Karl  Sorger 

Cecily  &  Alan  Sostek 

Mrs.  Augustus  W.  Soule,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Nathaniel  H.  Sperber 

Mrs.  Louis  Speyer 

Mrs.  Richard  Spindler 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Joseph  D.  Spound 

Mrs.  J.H  Sprague 

Mrs.  James  C.  Sprague 

Mrs.  Howard  J.  Stagg  III 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  David  G.  Stahl 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Charles  W.  Stampler 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  John  B.  Stanbury 

Mrs.  M.  Bartlett  Stare 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Oscar  E.  Starobin 

Ms.  Anne  Starr 

Miss  Anna  Stearns 

Dr.  Glenn  D.  Steele,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Jon  E.  Steffensen 

Ina  and  Herbert  Stern 

Mrs.  Brooks  Stevens,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Edward  B.  Stevens 

Miss  Mildred  Stevens 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Samuel  Stevens 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Josiah  Stevenson  IV 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Charles  A.  Steward 

Mrs.  George  Stewart 

H.R.  Stewart 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  James  F.  Stone 

Mrs.  Robert  G.  Stone 

Mrs.  Donald  Stowe 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Edward  H.  Strachan 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Alan  J.  Strassman 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  R.A.  Stringer,  Jr. 

Col.  Rilda  M.  Stuart,  U.S.M.C. 

(Ret.) 
Mr.  Edward  T.  Sullivan 
Miss  Meave  T.  Sullivan 
Robert  G.  Summers 
Dr.  P.  Suzman 
Mrs.  Dean  Swan 
Dr.  &  Mrs.  William  H.  Sweet 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Joseph  Swiniarski 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  K.W.  Switzer 
Jean  Syer 

Mrs.  Lawrence  A.  Sykes 
Mr.  Thomas  Tachovsky 
Dr.  &  Mrs.  Edgar  B.  Taft 
Paulett  &  Ganson  Taggart 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Roland  P.  Talbot 
Mrs.  Pauline  Tamarin 
Miss  I  dell  a  L.  Tapley 


Rolland  &  Augusta  Tapley 

Mrs.  Charles  H.  Taylor 

Mrs.  Chas.  L.  Taylor 

Mrs.  Thomas  Taylor 

Timothy  A.  Taylor 

Mrs.  Joan  Terkelsen 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  Terry,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Lucius  E.  Thayer 

Mrs.  Sherman  Thayer 

Mrs.  Harold  W.  Thistlewaite 

Mrs.  Alfred  Thomas 

Miss  Carolyn  Thomas 

Mrs.  Rupert  C.  Thompson,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Arthur  Thornhill,  Jr. 

Mr.  William  R.  Thurston 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Alan  J.  Tichnor 

Miss  E.  Katharine  Tilton 

Jeffry  A.  &  Sara  R.  Timmons 

Aubrey  &  Cynthia  Tobey 

Hiromi  Tobita 

Mrs.  Charles  F.  Toppan 

Mr.  Frederick  Toppan 

William  R.  Tower,  Jr. 

Katharine  R.  Townsend 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  David  Tracy 

Mrs.  Foster  M.  Trainer 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  D.  Thomas  Trigg 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Philip  W.  Trumbull 

John  T.  Tucker 

Miss  Ruth  Tucker 

Mr.  Norman  E.  Turner 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Bruce  Tuthill 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Renwick  Tweedy 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  David  C.  Twichell 

Miss  Gene  Ulmann 

Hugo  &  Sandra  Uyterhoeven 

Mrs.  Francis  R.  Van  Buren 

Peter  W.  Van  Etten 

Mr.  Allan  Van  Gestel 

Mrs.  John  H.  Van  Vleck 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Frank  B.  Varga 

Rev.  George  D.  Vartzelis 

Mrs.  Lillian  Vash 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Albert  A.  Vaudo 

Ms.  Helen  E.  Veit 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Daniel  R.  Vershbow 

Normand  P.  Viens 

Mr.  Sueksagan  Visith 

Bernadette  F.  Vitti 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Roger  L.  Voisin 

Ambassador  John  A.  Volpe  (Ret.) 

Mr.  Jeptha  H.  Wade 

Miss  Helen  Wadman 


Dr.  &  Mrs.  Charles  Walcott 

Mrs.  Charles  F.  Walcott 

Mrs.  Harold  Wald 

William  &  Marlene  Walker 

Mrs.  B.  Gring  Wallace 

Mrs.  Fred  S.  Walter 

Mrs.  Howland  Walter 

Mr.  William  K.  Walters 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Raymond  J.  Walther 

Binky  &  Cinder  Bear  Wanger 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Stephan  L.  Wanger 

M.  Beatrice  Ward 

Mrs.  J.  Lindsay  Ware 

Mrs.  John  Ware,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Louis  M.  Warlick 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Charles  A.  Warren 

Mrs.  Kenneth  W  Warren 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Samuel  D.  Warren 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Milton  C.  Wasby 

Robert  P.  Wasson,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Frederic  W.  Watriss 

Mr.  Daniel  C.  Waugh 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Peter  F.  Way 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Paul  R.  Weaver 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  David  Zach  Webster 

Mrs.  Albert  Wechsler 

Mrs.  Arnold  N.  Weeks 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  D.  Weeks 

Roelof  Weertman 

Mrs.  Alice  B.  Weidemann 

Richard  L.  Weil,  Jr. 

Mr.  Robert  S.  Weil 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  S.  Douglas  Weil 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Philip  Weiner 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Lewis  H.  Weinstein 

Mr.  Adam  Weisblatt 

Mrs.  Manuel  Weisbuch 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Jason  Weisman 

Mr.  Edward  H.  Weiss 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Morton  L.  Weiss 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Claude  E.  Welch 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  E.  Sohier  Welch,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Francis  C.  Welch 

Mr.  John  J.  Weldon 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Roger  U.  Wellington 

Miss  Harriet  V.  Wellman 

Mrs.  A.  Turner  Wells 

Miss  Patricia  Wells 

David  &  Bobbie  Welsh 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Charles  M.  Werly 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Ralph  Werman 

Mrs.  Donald  M.  Weston 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  J.  Peter  Weston 
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Julien  Vose  Weston 

Mrs.  Winthrop  Wetherbee 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Jerrold  A.  Wexler 

Mrs.  Henry  F.G.  Wey  III 

Mrs.  George  Macy  Wheeler 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Frank  C.  Wheelock,  Jr. 

Mr.  Charles  C.  Wheelwright 

Mrs.  John  S.  Whipple 

Miss  Christine  White 

Mrs.  Henry  K.  White 

Mrs.  Ogden  White 

Mrs.  Robert  E.  White 

Mrs.  Morrill  Wiggin 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Earle  W  WOkins,  Jr. 

Hon.  &  Mrs.  Herbert  R  Wilkins 

Charles  Homer  Willauer 

Sandra  L.  Willett 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Arthur  H.  Willis 


Mrs.  Alfred  W  Willmann 

Mr.  Alexander  R.  Wills 

Roy  A.  &  Nancy  R.  Wilsker 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Alexander  M.  Wilson 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  David  R.  Wilson 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Leslie  J.  Wilson 

Dr.  Mary  E.  Wilson 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Norman  L.  Wilson 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Richard  Winneg 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Donald  E  Winslow 

Ms.  Josephine  B.  Winter 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Peter  Karl  Wirth 

Mr.  Stephen  W  Wolfe 

Ms.  Mary  Wolfson 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Leonard  Wolsky 

Dr.  Way  Dong  Woo 

Mrs.  Rawson  L.  Wood 

Rawson  Lyman  Wood 


Mr.  Robert  W.  Worley,  Jr. 

Robert  W.  Wormstead,  Jr. 

Robert  W  Wright 

Mrs.  Whitney  Wright 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Walter  Wrigley 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Morris  Yorshis 

Mrs.  Eleaner  Young 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Raymond  H.  Young 

Mrs.  William  S.  Youngman 

Lyle  &  Vicki  Yurko 

Mr.  Jerrold  R.  Zacharias 

Norma  &  Arnold  Zack 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Abraham  Zaleznik 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Harvey  Zarren 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Marvin  Zelen 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Charles  A.  Ziering,  Jr. 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Maurice  L.  Zigmond 


Sop 
1 
Vir| 
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here can  you 
find  the  best  seats 
in  the  house? 


At  DCH.  Because  we 
sell  the  world's  most 
elegant  and  distinctive 
furniture.  And  we  sell  it 
at  up  to  70%  off. 

So  if  you're  looking 
for  the  best  seats, 
lamps,  sofas,  tables  and 
art  in  the  house,  visit 
our  salon. 

You'll  agree  the  selec- 
tion is  worth  blowing 
our  own  horn  about. 


Decorator's  Clearing  House. 

Furniture  as  unique  as  you  are. 

1029  Chestnut  St.,  Newton  Upper  Falls,  MA 

965-6363  Mon.-Sat.  9:30  AM -5:30  PM 

MC,  Visa,  AmEx     Open  to  the  Public 


HUSKIES 

Take  a  step  back  in  time  to  the 

30's  &  40's.  Enjoy  casual,  comfortable 

dining,  Fabulous  Steaks,  Homemade 

Desserts,  Novelty  Drinks  and  "The  Best 

Baby  Back  Ribs  in  Town". 

The  Unusual  Atmosphere,  convenient 

location,  between  Symphony  Hall 

and  Huntington  (B.U.)  Theatre,  has 

made  this  a  favorite  Eating  &  Drinking 

Place  for  before  and  after  the  shows. 

The  Sunday  Brunch  is  Unsurpassed. 
Full  Menu  'til  Midnight 

MC,  Visa  Accepted 

280  Huntington  Avenue 

Boston,  Mass. 

247-3978 
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The  following  Memorial  Contributions,  given  in  memory  of  the  individuals  listed 
below,  were  made  to  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  during  the  1983-84  fiscal  year. 


Sofronious  Afentakis 
Julia  Ashton 
Mrs.  Richard  Ashton 
Hannah  G.  Ayer 
Ed  Baker 
Talcott  M.  Banks 
Milda  Allen  Barker 
John  S.  Barnet 
Noah  &  Louise  Bielski 
Dr.  Augustine  Bombaci 
Daniel  Brown 
Anna  Cardillo 
Sophie  Carman 
William  B.  Crosby 
Virginia  D'Elseaux 
Russell  Eddy 
Lillian  Eisenberg 
D.  Esquire 
Mrs.  Paul  Fein 
Daniel  Finn 
Benjamin  Gollay 


John  Felix  Gruenheck 

I.  Elizabeth  Haemmerle 

Dora  Hoffenberg 

Leonard  Horwich 

Dr.  George  H.  Hurwitz 

Isador  I.  Janowsky 

Hugh  Kane 

George  D.  Kirwin 

George  David  Kirwin 

Clement  R.  Lamson 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Henry  A.  Laughlin 

Elly  Lewis 

Kevin  Lizzo 

Elizabeth  H.  B.  MacPherson 

Caroline  Saltonstall  Mack 

Irene  Mackenzie 

James  A.  Mcintosh 

Mrs.  John  S.  Mechem 

Mrs.  Jerry  Sophia  Mendoza 

Mrs.  I.  Otto  Miller 

Monsignor  William  O'Connor 


Sylvia  K.  Pearlman 
Carlos  Pinfield 
Harry  Remis 
Melvin  Richmond 
Ida  Rodman 
Bessie  Rosenblum 
Mrs.  Mary  Del  Rossi 
Dr.  Alfred  Rothschild 
Senator  Leverett  Saltonstall 
Alice  deV.  Shaw 
Ellsworth  Sherin 
Samuel  Shlifer 
Dr.  Olive  Smith 
Ethel  Solomon 
Stanley  Alexander  Swaebe 
Elizabeth  Bowne  Walter 
Sylvia  Hechinger  Weiss 
Robert  G.  Wiese 
Mrs.  Robert  G.  Wiese 
George  Zazofsky 


For  rates  and 
information  on 
advertising  in  the 
Boston  Symphony, 
Boston  Pops, 
and 

Tanglewood  program  books 
please  contact: 

STEVE  GANAK  AD  REPS 
51  CHURCH  STREET 
BOSTON,  MASS.  02116 


BOSTON 

SYMPHONY 

ORCHESTRA 

SEIJI  OZAWA 

Music  Dirtctor 


3> 


(617)-542-6913 
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Fellowships  at  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center 

Fellowship  gifts  to  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center  enable  over  130  students  to 
continue  their  professional  training  and  gain  experience  under  the  guidance  of 
eminent  musicians  and  teachers.  The  Fellowships  listed  below  were  awarded  in  1984. 
We  are  grateful  to  these  individuals  and  organizations  for  their  generosity. 


Endowed  Fellowships 

(A  Fellowship  may  be  endowed  with  a  gift  of  $50,000.) 


Mr.  &  Mrs.  David  B. 

Arnold,  Jr.  Fellowship 
Kathleen  Hall  Banks  Fellowship 
Leo  L.  Beranek  Fellowship 
Leonard  Bernstein  Fellowships 
Helene  R.  &  Norman  L. 

Cahners  Fellowship 
Stanley  Chappie  Fellowship 
Alfred  E.  Chase  Fellowship 
Nat  King  Cole  Memorial 

Fellowship 
Caroline  Grosvenor  Congdon 

Memorial  Fellowship 
Dorothy  &  Montgomery 

Crane  Fellowship 
Omar  Del  Carlo  Tanglewood 

Fellowship 
Arthur  Fiedler/ Leo  Wasserman 

Memorial  Fellowship 


Dr.  Marshall  N.  Fulton  Memorial 

Fellowship 
Juliet  Esselborn  Geier  Memorial 

Fellowship 
Gerald  Gelbloom  Memorial 

Fellowship 
Armando  A.  Ghitalla  Fellowship 
Fernand  Gillet  Memorial 

Fellowship 
Marie  Gillet  Fellowship 
John  &  Susanne  Grandin 

Fellowship 
The  Luke  B.  Hancock 

Foundation  Fellowship 
Hodgkinson  Fellowship 
CD.  Jackson  Master  Award 

Fellowships 
Lucy  Lowell  Fellowship 
Stephen  &  Persis  Morris 

Fellowship 


Ruth  S.  Morse  Fellowship 

Albert  L.  &  Elizabeth  P.  Nickerson 

Fellowship 
Northern  California  Fund 

Fellowships 
Theodore  Edson  Parker 

Foundation  Fellowship 
David  R.  &  Muriel  K.  Pokross 

Fellowship 
Daphne  Brooks  Prout  Fellowship 
Harry  &  Mildred  Remis 

Fellowships 
Hannah  &  Raymond  Schneider 

Fellowship 
Surdna  Foundation,  Inc. 

Fellowships 
R.  Amory  Thorndike  Fellowship 
Augustus  Thorndike  Fellowship 


A  Boston  Tradition 

41  UNION  STREET  227-2750 


Real  Estate  Management 

Brokerage  and  Consulting  Services 

Since  1898 


SAUNDERS  &  ASSOCIATES 

20  Park  Plaza  Boston  MA  •  02116 
(617)426-0720 
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(Individuals,  foundations, 
contributing  the  total  actual 

J. P.  &  Mary  Barger  Fellowship 
Leo  L.  Beranek  Fellowship 
BMC  Alumni  Fellowship 
Bradley  Fellowship 
British  Broadcasting 

Corporation  Fellowship 
Rosamond  Sturgis  Brooks 

Memorial  Fellowship 


Fellowship  Guarantors 

and  corporations  may  act  as  Guarantors  of  a  Fellowship  by 
cost  of  supporting  a  Fellow  at  Tanglewood  ($5,450  in  1984). 


Country  Curtains  Fellowship 
Margaret  Lee  Crofts  Fellowship 
Dynatech  Corporation 

Fellowship 
General  Cinema  Corporation 

Fellowships 
General  Electric  Plastics 

Fellowship 


William  &  Mary  Greve 

Foundation  Fellowship 
Mary  &  Harry  W.  Harrison,  Jr. 

Fellowship 
Leo  Panasevich  Fellowship 
Lia  &  William  Poorvu  Fellowship 
Red  Lion  Inn  Fellowship 
Tanglewood  Council  Fellowships 


Annual  Fellowships 

(A  Fellowship  may  be  named  with  a  minimum  annual  gift  of  $2,250.) 


ASCAP/ Rudolf  Nissim 

Fellowship  in  Composition 
Berkshire  Life  Insurance  Co. 

&  Berkshire  Hilton  Inn 

Fellowship 
Felicia  Montealegre  Bernstein 

Fellowship 
Irene  &  David  Bernstein 

Fellowship 
Marion  Callanan  Memorial 

Fellowship 
Brownie  &  Gil  Cohen  Fellowship 
Judith  &  Stewart  Colton 

Fellowship 
Margaret  Lee  Crofts  Fellowship 
Geraldine  R.  Dodge  Foundation 

Fellowship 
Empire  Brass  Quintet  Fellowship 
Arthur  Fielder  Fellowship, 

established  by  the  National 

Distillers  and  Chemical 

Corporation 
Fitzpatrick  Fellowship 
The  Frelinghuysen  Foundation 

Fellowships 
Fromm  Music  Foundation 

Fellowships 
Margaret  T.  &  Bruce  R.  Gelin 

Fellowship 


Charles  &  Sara  Goldberg 

Charitable  Trust  Fellowship 
Ina  &  Haskell  R.  Gordon 

Fellowship 
William  &  Mary  Greve 

Foundation  Fellowship 
Stuart  Haupt  Fellowship 
IBM***  Robert  G. 

McClellan,  Jr.  Fellowship 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Edwin  A.  Jaffe 

Fellowship 
Jenifer  House  Fellowship 
H.  Eugene  &  Ruth  B.  Jones 

Fellowship 
Kandell  Fellowship 
Koussevitzky  Music  Foundation 

Fellowships 
Koussevitzky  Music  Foundation 

Fellowship  in  memory  of 

Margaret  Grant 
William  Kroll  Memorial 

Fellowship 
Hon.  &  Mrs.  Peter  LB.  Lavan 

Fellowship 
Barbara  Lee/Raymond  Lee 

Foundation  Fellowship 
Mildred  A.  Leinbach  Fellowship 
Sarah  Ann  Leinbach  &  Lillian  C. 

Norton  Fellowship 


James  A.  Macdonald  Foundation 

Fellowship 
Joseph  &  Lillian  Miller  Fellowship 
Anna  Gray  Sweeney  Noe 

Fellowship 
Seiji  Ozawa  Fellowship,  established 

by  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Allen  G.  Barry 
Archie  Peace  Memorial  Fellowship 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Kenneth  Warner 

Pfleger  Memorial  Fellowship 
William  J.  Rubush  Memorial 

Fellowship 
Jane  &  William  Ryan  Fellowship 
Hugh  Cecil  Sangster  Memorial 

Fellowship 
Martha  &  William  Selke 

Fellowship 
Seven  Hills  Fellowship 
Jason  &  Elizabeth  Starr  Fellowship 
Harry  Stedman  Fellowship 
Stokes  Fellowship 
Frieda  &  Samuel  Strassler 

Fellowship 
WCRB  Fellowship,  in  honor  of 

Senator  Paul  E.  Tsongas 
Wulsin  Fellowships 
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Shared  Fellowships 

(A  Shared  Fellowship  may  be  named  with  a  minimum  annual  gift  of 


,500.) 


Berkshire  County  Savings  Bank 

Fellowship 
Betty  0.  &  Richard  S.  Burdick 

Fellowship 
English  Speaking  Union 

Fellowship 
Marlene  Kitzel  Green  &  Family 

Fellowship 
Israel  &  Rita  Kalish  Fellowship 
Julius  &  Eleanor  Kass 

Fellowship 
Miriam  Ann  Kenner  Memorial 

Fellowship 


Kimberly-Clark  Foundation 

Fellowship 
Irma  &  Allen  Mann  Fellowship 
Mead  Corporation  Fellowship 
National  Federation  of  Music 

Clubs  Fellowship  honoring 

Ada  Holding  Miller 
Katherine  H.  Metcalf  Fellowship 
John  Major  Nalle  Fellowship 
Claire  &  Millard  Pryor 

Fellowship 


Lillian  &  Lester  Radio  Fellowship 
Jane  &  Peter  Rice  Fellowship 
Dr.  &  Mrs.  Alexander  B.  Russell 

Fellowship 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Albert  J.  Sandler 

Fellowship 
Ina  &  Eugene  Schnell  Fellowship 
Aaron  &  Abby  Schroeder 

Fellowship 
Mary  Gene  &  William  F. 

Sondericker  Fellowship 
Spencer  Fellowship 
U.S.  Components,  Inc.  Fellowships 


Rent 
forp 
rathe 
than 


to 


Prizes  and  Awards 

Cynthia  Busch  Award  Cecil  S.  Mapes 

Gustav  Golden  Award  Memorial  Award 

CD.  Jackson  Master  Awards  Pierre  Mayer  Award 

Henri  Kohn  Award  Harry  Shapiro  Award 


Anonymous  Gifts 

Several  anonymous  gifts  have 
enabled  young  artists  to  attend  the 
Berkshire  Music  Center. 


r 


Ft 


k 
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Rental  apartments 

for  people  who'd 

rather  hear  French  horns 

than  Car  hornS.    Enjoy  easy  living  within 
easy  reach  of  Symphony  Hall. 
New  in-town  apartments 
th  doorman,  harbor 
views,  all  luxuries, 
health 
club, 
land  2 
bedrooms  and 
use  duplex 
apartments. 


THE  DEVONSHIRE 


^^  One  Devonshire  Place.  (Between  Washington 

1  =  1       and  Devonshire  Streets,  off  State  Street)  Boston 

Renting  Office  Open  7  Days.  Tel:  (617)  720-3410, 

Park  free  in  our  indoor  garage  while  inspecting  models 


Coming  Concerts  .  .  . 


The  Atrium  cafe 

and  piano  bar 

at  the  bostonian  hotel 

An  Oasis  of  Calm 

in  the  heart  of 

faneuil  hall  marketplace 

Soft,  traditional  jazz  sounds 

from  five  in  the  afternoon. 

Seasonal  cocktails  and  wines 

by  the  glass  from  noon. 

Sidewalk  cafe. 


^ 


Friday  'A'— 18  January,  2-3:50 
Saturday  'B'— 19  January,  8-9:50 
SEIJI  OZAWA  conducting 
Bach  Orchestral  Suite  No.  4 

Bach  Cantata  No.  5 1 ,  Jauchzet 

Gott  in  alien  Landen! 
KATHLEEN  BATTLE,  soprano 
Poulenc  Gloria 

KATHLEEN  BATTLE 
TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS, 
JOHN  OLIVER,  conductor 


Tuesday  'B'— 22  January,  8-9:55 

SEIJI  OZAWA  conducting 

Bach  Orchestral  Suite  No.  4 

Poulenc  Concerto  for  Two  Pianos 

KATIA  &  MARIELLE  LABEQUE, 

pianists 

Beethoven  Symphony  No.  4 


Thursday  '10'— 24  January,  8-9:55 
Friday  'B'— 25  January,  2-3:55 
Saturday  'B'— 26  January,  8-9:55 

SEIJI  OZAWA  conducting 

Haydn  Symphony  No.  8,  Night 

Berg  Seven  Early  Songs 

HAKAN  HAGEGARD,  baritone 
Beethoven  Symphony  No.  7 

Programs  subject  to  change. 
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Symphony  Hall  Information 


FOR  SYMPHONY  HALL  CONCERT  AND 
TICKET  INFORMATION,  call  (617)  266-1492. 
For  Boston  Symphony  concert  program  informa- 
tion, call  "CONCERT." 

THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  performs  ten 
months  a  year,  in  Symphony  Hall  and  at  Tangle  - 
wood.  For  information  about  any  of  the  orches- 
tra's activities,  please  call  Symphony  Hall,  or 
write  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Sym- 
phony Hall,  Boston,  MA  02115. 

THE  EUNICE  S.  AND  JULIAN  COHEN 

ANNEX,  adjacent  to  Symphony  Hall  on  Hunt- 
ington Avenue,  may  be  entered  by  the  Symphony 
Hall  West  Entrance  on  Huntington  Avenue. 

FOR  SYMPHONY  HALL  RENTAL  INFORMA- 
TION, call  (617)  266-1492,  or  write  the  Func- 
tion Manager,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA 
02115. 

THE  BOX  OFFICE  is  open  from  10  a.m.  until  6 
p.m.  Monday  through  Saturday;  on  concert  eve- 
nings, it  remains  open  through  intermission  for 
BSO  events  or  just  past  starting-time  for  other 
events.  In  addition,  the  box  office  opens  Sunday 
at  1  p.m.  when  there  is  a  concert  that  afternoon 
or  evening.  Single  tickets  for  all  Boston  Sym- 
phony concerts  go  on  sale  twenty-eight  days 
before  a  given  concert  once  a  series  has  begun, 
and  phone  reservations  will  be  accepted.  For 
outside  events  at  Symphony  Hall,  tickets  will  be 
available  three  weeks  before  the  concert.  No 
phone  orders  will  be  accepted  for  these  events. 

TICKET  RESALE:  If  for  some  reason  you  are 
unable  to  attend  a  Boston  Symphony  concert  for 
which  you  hold  a  ticket,  you  may  make  your 
ticket  available  for  resale  by  calling  the  switch- 
board. This  helps  bring  needed  revenue  to  the 
orchestra  and  makes  your  seat  available  to  some- 
one who  wants  to  attend  the  concert.  A  mailed 
receipt  will  acknowledge  your  tax-deductible 
contribution. 

RUSH  SEATS:  There  are  a  limited  number  of 
Rush  Tickets  available  for  the  Friday- afternoon 
and  Saturday-evening  Boston  Symphony  con- 
certs (subscription  concerts  only).  The  continued 
low  price  of  the  Saturday  tickets  is  assured 
through  the  generosity  of  two  anonymous 
donors.  The  Rush  Tickets  are  sold  at  $5.00 


each,  one  to  a  customer,  at  the  Symphony  Hall- 
West  Entrance  on  Fridays  beginning  9  a.m.  and 
Saturdays  beginning  5  p.m. 

LATECOMERS  will  be  seated  by  the  ushers  dur- 
ing the  first  convenient  pause  in  the  program. 
Those  who  wish  to  leave  before  the  end  of  the 
concert  are  asked  to  do  so  between  program 
pieces  in  order  not  to  disturb  other  patrons. 

SMOKING  IS  NOT  PERMITTED  in  any  part  of 
the  Symphony  Hall  auditorium  or  in  the  sur- 
rounding corridors.  It  is  permitted  only  in  the 
Cabot-Cahners  and  Hatch  rooms,  and  in  the 
main  lobby  on  Massachusetts  Avenue. 

CAMERA  AND  RECORDING  EQUIPMENT 

may  not  be  brought  into  Symphony  Hall  during 
concerts. 

FIRST  AID  FACILITIES  for  both  men  and 
women  are  available  in  the  Cohen  Annex  near 
the  Symphony  Hall  West  Entrance  on  Hunt- 
ington Avenue.  On-call  physicians  attending  con- 
certs should  leave  their  names  and  seat  locations 
at  the  switchboard  near  the  Massachusetts  Ave- 
nue entrance. 

WHEELCHAIR  ACCESS  to  Symphony  Hall  is 
available  at  the  West  Entrance  to  the  Cohen 
Annex. 

AN  ELEVATOR  is  located  outside  the  Hatch  and 
Cabot-Cahners  rooms  on  the  Massachusetts  Ave- 
nue side  of  the  building. 
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LADIES'  ROOMS  are  located  on  the  orchestra 
level,  audience-left,  at  the  stage  end  of  the  hall, 
and  on  the  first-balcony  level,  audience-right, 
outside  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room  near  the 
elevator. 

MEN'S  ROOMS  are  located  on  the  orchestra 
level,  audience-right,  outside  the  Hatch  Room 
near  the  elevator,  and  on  the  first-balcony  level, 
audience-left,  outside  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room 
near  the  coatroom. 

COATROOMS  are  located  on  the  orchestra  and 
first-balcony  levels,  audience-left,  outside  the 
Hatch  and  Cabot-Cahners  rooms.  The  BSO  is  not 
responsible  for  personal  apparel  or  other  prop- 
erty of  patrons. 

LOUNGES  AND  BAR  SERVICE:  There  are  two 
lounges  in  Symphony  Hall*  The  Hatch  Room  on 
the  orchestra  level  and  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room 
on  the  first-balcony  level  serve  drinks  starting 
one  hour  before  each  performance.  For  the  Fri- 
day-afternoon concerts,  both  rooms  open  at 
12:15,  with  sandwiches  available  until  concert 
time. 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  BROADCASTS:  Con- 
certs of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  are 
heard  by  delayed  broadcast  in  many  parts  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  as  well  as  interna- 
tionally, through  the  Boston  Symphony  Tran- 
scription Trust.  In  addition,  Friday-afternoon 


concerts  are  broadcast  live  by  the  following  FM 
stations:  WGBH  (Boston  89.7),  WFCR  (Amherst 
88.5),  and  WAMC  (Albany  90.3);  in  Maine  by 
WMED  (Calais  89.7),  WMEA  (Portland  90.1), 
WMEH  (Bangor  90.9),  WMEW  (Waterville 
91.3),  and  WMEM  (Presque  Isle  106.1);  and  in 
Connecticut  by  WMNR  (Monroe  88.1),  WNPR  I 
(Norwich  89.1),  WPKT  (Hartford  90.5),  and 
WSLX  (New  Canaan  91.9).  Live  Saturday- 
evening  broadcasts  are  carried  by  WGBH  and 
WCRB  (Boston  102.5).  If  Boston  Symphony 
concerts  are  not  heard  regularly  in  your  home 
area  and  you  would  like  them  to  be,  please  call 
WCRB  Productions  at  (617)  893-7080.  WCRB 
will  be  glad  to  work  with  you  and  try  to  get  the 
BSO  on  the  air  in  your  area. 

BSO  FRIENDS:  The  Friends  are  annual  donors 
to  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  Friends 
receive  BSO,  the  orchestra's  newsletter,  as  well 
as  priority  ticket  information  and  other  benefits 
depending  on  their  level  of  giving.  For  informa- 
tion, please  call  the  Development  Office  at  Sym- 
phony Hall  weekdays  between  9  and  5.  If  you 
are  already  a  Friend  and  you  have  changed  your 
address,  please  send  your  new  address  with  your 
newsletter  label  to  the  Development  Office, 
Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA  02115.  Including 
the  mailing  label  will  assure  a  quick  and  accurate 
change  of  address  in  our  files. 


\jln&  if  EX^ian  <^/\ug±  of  ^AlEujton 


A  Distinctive  Selection  of  Oriental  Rugs  and  Wall  Hangings 


1643  Beacon  Street,  Waban  Square 

Hours:  Tues-Sat  11-5,  Thurs  Evenings  til  8 

Phone  (617)  964-2686 

'DL  cMoxs  <llou  JXnouj  cAlout  OiisniaC  Jfup.,    <Dk  cMoiz  Ojou  Q/aLz   lU. 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 

One  Hundred  and  Fourth  Season,  1984-85 

PRE-SYMPHONY  CHAMBER  CONCERTS 

Tuesday,  15  January  at  6 
Saturday,  19  January  at  6 
Tuesday,  22  January  at  6 

JONATHAN  MILLER,  cello 
LEONE  BUYSE,  flute 
MYRON  ROMANUL,  piano 
DANIEL  KATZEN,  horn 
PETER  CHAPMAN,  trumpet 
NORMAN  BOLTER,  trombone 


GF3^ 


J.S.  BACH 


Suite  No.  5  in  C  minor  for  unaccompanied 
cello,  BWV  1011 

Praeludium 

Allemande 

Courante 

Sarabande 

Gavotte 

Gigue 

Mr.  MILLER 


POULENC 


POULENC 


Sonata  for  flute  and  piano 

Allegro  malincolico 
Cantilena.  Assez  lent 
Presto  giocoso 

Ms.  BUYSE  and  Mr.  ROMANUL 

Sonata  for  horn,  trumpet,  and  trombone 

Allegro  moderato 

Andante 

Rondeau 

Mssrs.  KATZEN,  CHAPMAN,  and  BOLTER 


Baldwin  piano 

Please  exit  to  your  left  for  supper  following  the  concert. 

The  performers  appreciate  your  not  smoking  during  the  concert. 


Tues  'CVWeek  11/Tues  4B' 


Johann  Sebastian  Bach 

Suite  No.  5  in  C  minor  for  unaccompanied  cello,  BWV  1011 


Bach's  works  for  solo  cello  were  apparently  all  composed  fairly  early  in  his  Cothen  period 
(1717-23).  He  made  a  fair  copy  of  six  suites  for  unaccompanied  violin  by  1720,  and  the 
cello  suites  seem  to  be  stylistically  earlier,  so  they  had  probably  already  been  composed, 
although  they  survive  only  in  a  manuscript  copy  made  by  his  wife  Anna  Magdalena  at  a 
later  date.  The  suite  in  Bach's  day  was  a  collection  of  dances  that  normally  included  a 
standardized  group  of  four  (allemande,  courante,  sarabande,  and  gigue),  though  in 
practice  Bach  usually,  as  here,  added  a  couple  of  others  and  usually  also  introduced  the 
work  as  a  whole  with  some  sort  of  prelude.  The  C  minor  suite  requires  the  performer  to 
retune  the  A-string  (the  highest  one)  down  a  full  step  to  G.  This  scordatura  (literally, 
"mistuning"),  as  it  is  called,  allows  the  playing  of  certain  chords  that  are  impossible — or 
at  least  extremely  difficult — on  a  normally- tuned  cello.  It  begins  with  a  large  Praeludium 
which,  in  this  case,  is  not  in  an  improvisatory  style  (as  the  heading  might  lead  us  to 
expect),  but  rather  has  the  shape  of  a  French  overture,  with  a  slow  opening  section  alia 
breve  followed  by  a  two-part  fugue  in  3/8  time.  It  is  in  such  fugal  movements,  above  all, 
that  Bach's  skill  at  implying  counterpoint  on  a  melody  instrument  shows  off  to  best 
advantage.  (Bach  achieves  this  effect  partly  through  the  use  of  multiple-stopping,  which 
requires  the  performer  to  play  two  or  more  strings  at  once,  and  partly  through  rapid  wide 
jumps  between  the  high  and  low  registers.)  The  only  "extra"  dance  is  a  pair  of  gavottes 
presented,  as  is  customary  in  the  case  of  paired  dances,  in  an  ABA  pattern.  For  once  the 
closing  gigue  is  pensive  rather  than  brilliant,  suggesting  the  character  of  a  siciliana  and 
ending  the  suite  on  a  melancholy  tone. 

— Steven  Ledbetter 


Francis  Poulenc 

Sonata  for  flute  and  piano 


In  1956,  after  an  eight-year  gap  in  which  he  composed  no  chamber  music  at  all,  Poulenc 
began  his  Sonata  for  flute  and  piano,  which  became  the  first  in  a  whole  series  of  chamber 
works  for  the  woodwind  instruments  (he  later  completed  sonatas  for  oboe  and  for  clarinet, 
and  there  is  evidence  that  he  was  planning  a  work  for  bassoon  at  the  time  of  his  death). 
Just  before  embarking  on  the  flute  sonata,  Poulenc  had  completed  his  largest  work,  the 
opera  Dialogues  of  the  Carmelites,  a  dramatic  treatment  of  the  fear  of  death  and  of  doing 
one's  duty  in  the  face  of  it,  with  a  setting  in  the  Reign  of  Terror  of  the  French  Revolution. 
The  experience  of  composing  this  work  left  a  lasting  effect  on  Poulenc,  and  many  of  its 
thematic  gestures  reappear  in  the  flute  sonata,  which,  for  its  part,  has  a  whole  new  air  of 
serenity  and  self-confidence.  But  it  remains,  as  well,  richly  lyrical,  endowed  with  that  easy 
flow  of  melody  that  was  so  characteristic  of  Poulenc,  and  the  finale  hearkens  back  to  the 
rollicking  wit  characteristic  of  his  earliest  mature  scores  from  a  quarter  of  a  century 
earlier. 


S.L. 


Francis  Poulenc 

Sonata  for  horn,  trumpet,  and  trombone 


Just  as  a  group  of  sonatas  for  wind  instrument  and  piano  formed  a  large  part  of  Poulenc's 
last  works,  so  a  similar  group  of  works  for  wind  instruments  (without  piano)  marked  the 


beginning  of  his  career.  He  composed  three  short  sonatas  (really  brief  enough  to  be  called 
"sonatinas")  in  1918  (Sonata  for  two  clarinets)  and  1922  (Sonata  for  clarinet  and  bassoon; 
Sonata  for  horn,  trumpet,  and  trombone).  In  later  years  Poulenc  declared  that  they  owed 
their  existence  "without  a  doubt"  to  instinct,  and  he  linked  them  in  their  vitality  to  early 
paintings  by  Raoul  Dufy.  The  sonata  for  the  three  brass  instruments  remains  the  most 
popular  of  the  three  works.  The  mood  of  the  piece  is  extroverted,  the  use  of  brass 
instruments  suggesting  something  in  the  nature  of  an  outdoor  celebration,  perhaps  a 
Bastille  Day  festivity  of  some  kind.  The  music  is  vigorously  rhythmic,  with  ostinatos 
running  along  enlivening  a  tuneful  surface.  It  is  brief  and  simple,  yet  it  does  not  wear  out 
its  welcome.  Its  direct  simplicity  recommended  it  to  Poulenc's  circle  (the  "Six"  who  were 
busily  thumbing  their  noses  at  German  profundity  during  that  decade),  and  five  years 
after  its  composition,  Darius  Milhaud  called  the  sonata  "a  true  masterpiece." 

— S.L. 


Jonathan  Miller 


A  two-week  Pablo  Casals  master  class  in  the 
spring  of  1961  at  the  University  of  California 
at  Berkeley  led  Jonathan  Miller  to  abandon  his 
study  of  literature  there  and  to  devote  himself 
to  the  cello.  In  the  years  following,  he  studied 
with  and  played  for  such  masters  of  the  instru- 
ment as  Pierre  Fournier,  Ray  a  Garbousova,  his 
principal  teacher  Bernard  Greenhouse,  Gregor 
Piatigorsky,  Leonard  Rose,  Mstislav  Rostro- 
povich,  and  Harvey  Shapiro,  on  scholarships 
and  fellowships  which  took  him  to  UCLA, 
Tanglewood,  the  Hartt  School,  and  Juilliard. 
He  also  studied  chamber  music  with  such 
teachers  as  Claus  Adam,  Lillian  Fuchs,  Felix 
Galimir,  William  Kroll,  William  Primrose, 
Joseph  Silverstein,  and  David  Soyer.  Before 
joining  the  Boston  Symphony  in  1971,  Mr. 


Miller  held  appointments  as  principal  cellist 
with  the  San  Diego,  Hartford,  and  Juilliard 
orchestras.  He  is  a  winner  of  the  Jeunesses 
Musicales  auditions,  he  has  twice  toured  the 
country  as  a  member  of  the  New  York  String 
Sextet,  he  has  performed  widely  as  soloist  in 
recital,  and  he  has  appeared  with  the  Fine  Arts 
Quartet.  Mr.  Miller  owns  two  cellos,  a  Carlo 
Antonio  Testore  dating  from  1742  and  a  Mat- 
teo  GofFriller  instrument  dating  from  1728. 
Mr.  Miller  is  founder  and  cellist  of  the  Boston 
Artists'  Ensemble,  which  broadcast  twenty  live 
chamber  music  concerts  on  WGBH-FM  in 
1980  and  which  has  presented  a  concert  series 
at  the  Longy  School  of  Music  under  the  spon- 
sorship of  the  New  England  Foundation  for  the 
Arts. 


Leone  Buyse 


Leone  Buyse  is  assistant  principal  flute  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  and  principal 
flute  of  the  Boston  Pops.  Ms.  Buyse  grew  up  in 
Ithaca,  New  York.  She  earned  her  bachelor's 
degree  in  music  from  the  Eastman  School  and 
her  master's  degree  from  Emporia  State  Uni- 
versity in  Kansas.  Before  joining  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  in  1983  she  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Rochester  Philharmonic  and  the 
San  Francisco  Symphony,  and  principal  flutist 


of  the  New  Hampshire  Music  Festival  Orches- 
tra. She  has  appeared  as  soloist  with  those 
three  orchestras,  as  well  as  with  the  Orchestre 
de  la  Suisse  Romande.  Ms.  Buyse  was  awarded 
a  Fulbright  grant  to  study  flute  in  Paris  in 
1968,  and  in  1969  she  was  a  finalist  in  the 
Geneva  International  Competition.  Her  teach- 
ers have  included  Joseph  Mariano,  Michel  De- 
bost,  Jean-Pierre  Rampal,  Marcel  Moyse,  and 
David  Berman. 


Myron  Romanul 


Daniel  Katzen 


Myron  Romanul  began  studying  piano  and 
memorizing  orchestral  scores  when  he  was  six. 
He  made  his  debut  as  soloist  with  members  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  at  the  age  of 
eleven,  and  he  has  appeared  since  then  as 
soloist  in  more  than  two  hundred  perform- 
ances with  orchestras  in  North  and  South 
America.  Mr.  Romanul's  many  chamber  music 
performances  as  pianist  and  cimbalist  have 
included  the  Chamber  Music  Society  of  Lin- 
coln Center  and  the  Boston  Symphony  Cham- 
ber Players.  With  his  three  brothers,  he 
formed  the  Romanul  Chamber  Players,  a 
piano  quartet  which  performed  extensively 
and  was  winner  of  the  1980  International 
Chamber  Music  Competition  Jeunesses  Musi- 
cales  in  Belgrade,  Yugoslavia.  Mr.  Romanul 
founded  the  Romanul  Concert  Orchestra 
which  gave  concerts  in  Boston,  Brookline,  and 
Cambridge.  Currently  he  is  Conductor  of  the 
Boston  Ballet  and  Music  Director  of  the  Youth 
Repertory  Orchestra  at  the  New  England  Con- 
servatory Extension  Division.  He  is  also  assis- 
tant conductor  of  the  Central  Massachusetts 
Symphony  Orchestra.  He  has  appeared  as 
guest  conductor  of  the  Boston  Repertory  Bal- 
let, the  Brockton  Symphony  Orchestra,  and 
the  Pro  Arte  Chamber  Orchestra.  A  former 
artist-faculty  member  of  Kneisel  Hall,  he  cur- 
rently teaches  at  the  Longy  School  of  Music. 


Norman  Bolter 


Trombone  player  Norman  Bolter  was  twenty 
years  old  when  he  joined  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  in  1975  as  its  youngest  mem- 
ber. Born  in  Minneapolis,  Minnesota,  he  began 
studying  the  trombone  when  he  was  nine  and 
later  attended  the  New  England  Conservatory 
of  Music,  where  he  studied  with  John  Swallow. 
He  also  attended  the  Boston  University  Young 
Artists  Program  and  the  Tanglewood  Music 
Center,  where  he  won  the  CD.  Jackson  Prize. 
Mr.  Bolter  was  a  member  of  the  Springfield 
Symphony  from  1973  to  1975  and  a  member 
for  five  years  of  the  Empire  Brass  Quintet, 
which  in  1976  won  the  Naumburg  Award  for 
Chamber  Music. 


Daniel  Katzen  is  second  horn  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra.  A  faculty  member  at 
the  Boston  University  School  for  the  Arts  and 
the  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music,  Mr.  • 
Katzen  was  previously  fourth  horn  with  the 
San  Diego  Symphony,  second  horn  with  the 
Grant  Park  Symphony  in  Chicago,  and  second! 
horn  with  the  Phoenix  Symphony.  He  has  also  |    i 
been  an  extra  player  with  the  Chicago  Sym- 
phony, the  Rochester  Philharmonic,  and  with  i 
orchestras  in  Europe  and  Israel.  Born  in 
Rochester,  New  York,  Mr.  Katzen  began  play- 
ing the  piano  at  age  two  and  the  cello  at  age 
nine.  Two  years  later  he  took  up  the  horn  at      B 
the  Eastman  School  of  Music  Preparatory 
Department  with  Milan  Yancich.  After  gradu- 
ating with  honors,  Mr.  Katzen  attended  the 
Indiana  University  School  of  Music,  where  his  ■: 
teachers  were  Michael  Holtzel  and  Philip 
Farkas.  The  course  of  study  included  a  year  ats 
the  Salzburg  Mozarteum.  After  earning  his 
bachelor  of  music  degree  and  graduating  with  ! 
distinction,  he  did  post-graduate  work  at 
Northwestern  University,  where  he  studied        H 
with  Dale  Clevenger.  Mr.  Katzen  joined  the       m 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  1979. 


Peter  Chapman 


Born  in  Montreal,  Canada,  trumpet  player 
Peter  Chapman  received  both  his  bachelor's 
and  master's  degrees  in  music  from  Boston 
University.  He  first  performed  with  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  while  a  student  at 
Boston  University  in  1966,  and  before  joining 
the  Boston  Symphony  in  July  1984  he  was  a 
member  of  the  Boston  Pops  Orchestra  and 
principal  trumpet  of  the  Boston  Pops 
Esplanade  Orchestra.  He  has  been  principal 
trumpet  with  the  Opera  Company  of  Boston 
and  the  Boston  Ballet,  as  well  as  the  Grand 
Teton  Music  Festival  in  Jackson,  Wyoming,       ■ 
and  with  Boston  Musica  Viva.  Mr.  Chapman      H 
was  selected  by  Leonard  Bernstein  for  the 
original  production  of  Bernstein's  Mass  which 
opened  the  Kennedy  Center  in  Washington,       ■ 
D.C.  He  is  currently  a  faculty  member  at 
Boston  University  and  the  Boston  Conserva- 
tory of  Music. 
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WE  HELPED  ED  MILLER 

GET  BY  ON  $125,000. 

LAST  YEAR. 


Most  people  assume  that  success 
automatically  brings  with  it  a  sub- 
stantially brighter  -•  and  easier  - 
financial  picture.  Yet  when  they  reach 
a  comfortable  income  level,  too  many 
find  themselves  wondering  where  it 
all  goes. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  common 
reasons  people  come  to  The 
Cambridge  Group  for  financial 
planning.  Because  success 
depends  as  much  on  preserving 
and  investing  your  money  as 
on  earning  it. 

At  The  Cambridge  Group, 
our  job  is  to  help  you  focus 
on  your  goals.Then  help 
you  achieve  them.  All  of 
them.  We  can  help  with 
business  management. 
Investment  objectives. 
Retirement  plans 
Educational  needs.  Estate 
planning.  And  any  other  special 
objectives  you  might  have,  business 
or  personal. 

All  while  keeping  your  taxes  at 
their  lowest  legitimate  level. 

To  achieve  this,  we  develop  an 
overall,  comprehensive  financial  plan. 
Our  specialists  optimize  your  posi- 
tion in  each  area  giving  you  a  balanced 
financial  picture.  Not  a  plan  skewed 
toward  the  stock  market  by  a  broker. 
Or  toward  life  insurance  by  an  agent. 
But  a  truly  objective  perspective. 
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It's  only  through  careful  planning 
that  someone  like  Ed  Miller  can  feel 
comfortable  with  his  income.  Knowing 
that  his  money  is  working  as  hard  for 
him  as  he  worked  for  his  money. 

If  you'd  like  a  closer  look  at  what 
financial  planning  can  do  for  you, 
we'd  be  happy  to  arrange  a  private 
consultation  at  no  cost  or  obligation 
to  you.  Just  call  Charlie  Gerrior  at 
(617)965-7480. 


Cambridge 
Group 

YOU  SET  THE  GOALS     WE  HELP  YOU  REACH  THEM 
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BSO  Guests  on  WGBH-FM-89.7 

The  featured  guests  with  Ron  Delia  Chiesa  dur- 
ing the  intermissions  of  upcoming  live  Boston 
Symphony  broadcasts  will  be  "Salute  to  Sym- 
phony" Chairman  Thelma  Goldberg  (25  and  26 
January),  BSO  Director  of  Development  Josiah 
Stevenson  (15  and  16  February),  and  BSO  prin- 
cipal bassoonist  Sherman  Walt  (22  and  23 
February). 

Robert  J.  Lurtsema  will  host  interviews  on 
Morning  Pro  Musiea  with  BSO  concertmaster 
Malcolm  Lowe  (25  January),  guest  conductor 
Raymond  Leppard  (11  February),  composer  Leon 
Kirchner  (15  February),  and  guest  conductor 
Myung-Whun  Chung  (22  February),  all  at 
11  a.m. 


Art  Exhibits  in  the 
Cabot-Cahners  Room 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  is  pleased  that 
a  variety  of  Boston-area  galleries,  museums, 
schools,  and  non-profit  artists'  organizations  are 
continuing  to  exhibit  their  work  in  the  Cabot- 
Cahners  Room  on  the  first-balcony  level  of  Sym- 
phony Hall.  Our  appreciation  to  the  Thomas 
Segal  Gallery  and  the  Clark  Gallery  for  the 
exhibits  they  mounted  in  November  and  Decem- 
ber. In  the  coming  months,  the  following  organi- 
zations will  be  represented:  The  Piano  Factory 
(2  January-21  January),  Vision  Gallery  (21  Janu- 
ary-18  February),  Boston  Visual  Artists  Union 
(18  February-18  March). 

With  Thanks 

We  wish  to  give  special  thanks  to  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Arts  and  the  Massachusetts 
Council  on  the  Arts  and  Humanities  for  their 
continued  support  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra. 


Boston's  classic  4-star  restaurant  at  the 
Copley  Plaza  Hotel.  Valet  parking.  267-5300. 


Elegant  suppers  5:30-12:00,  Mon.-Thurs.; 

5:30-8:00,  Fri.  and  Sat. 

Dave  McKenna,  resident  pianist .  At  the 

Copley  Plaza  Hotel.  Valet  parking.  267-5300. 
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BSO  Members  in  Concert 

Music  director  and  conductor  Ronald  Knudsen 
leads  the  Newton  Symphony  Orchestra  in  the 
second  concert  of  its  1984-85  season  on 
Sunday  evening,  27  January  at  8  p.m.  at  Aquinas 
Junior  College  in  Newton.  Pianist  Andre-Michel 
Schub  is  the  featured  soloist  on  an  all-Beethoven 
program  which  includes  the  Coriolan  Overture, 
the  Symphony  No.  2,  and  the  Piano  Concerto 
No.  4.  Reserved  tickets  at  $8  are  available  by 
calling  965-2555  or  332-7495;  they  will  also  be 
available  at  the  door. 

The  Mystic  Valley  Orchestra  under  the 
direction  of  Ronald  Feldman  performs  the 
Stravinsky  Symphony  in  C  and  the  Brahms 
Double  Concerto  for  violin  and  cello  on  Saturday, 
9  February  at  8  p.m.  at  Cary  Hall  in  Lexington 
and  on  Sunday,  10  February  at  3  p.m.  at  Sanders 
Theatre  in  Cambridge.  The  soloists  in  the 
Brahms  will  be  BSO  violinist  Harvey  Seigel  and 
BSO  assistant  principal  cellist  Martha  Babcock. 
Tickets  are  $6  general  admission,  $4  students, 
seniors,  and  special  needs.  For  further  informa- 


tion, call  924-4939. 

The  Brattle  String  Quartet — BSO  members 
Jerome  Rosen,  Aza  Raykhtsaum,  Mark  Ludwig, 
and  Sato  Knudsen — perform  music  of  Bartok 
and  Tchaikovsky  at  the  Brattle  Theatre,  40 
Brattle  Street  in  Cambridge  on  Sunday,  10  Feb- 
ruary at  2:30  p.m.  Admission  is  $7.50  For 
further  information,  call  876-4226. 

James  David  Christie  will  give  the  first  solo 
organ  recital  on  the  Symphony  Hall  organ  in 
some  fifteen  years  on  Sunday  evening,  10  Febru- 
ary at  8  p.m.  The  program  will  include  music  by 
J.S.  Bach,  Cesar  Franck,  Alexandre  Guilmant, 
Jehan  Alain,  and  Andre  Isoir,  in  addition  to  the 
Boston  premieres  of  works  by  George  Crumb  and 
John  Cage.  Co-sponsored  by  the  Boston  chapter 
of  the  American  Guild  of  Organists,  this  concert 
represents  a  major  step  toward  raising  funds  to 
install  a  new,  solid-state  combination  action  in  the 
organ  console  and  thereby  return  it  to  more 
active  use.  Tickets  at  $10  ($5  for  seniors  and 
students)  will  be  available  at  the  door.  For  further 
information,  call  353-9339. 


A  new  tradition  in  Cambridge 
salutes  the  fine  tradition  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 


♦ 


THE  RESIDENCES  AT  CHARLES  SQUARE 
Harvard  Square,  Cambridge 


86  riverview  condominium  residences 
Scheduled  for  occupancy  late  1984 

617-491-6790 


Seiji  Ozawa 


The  1984-85  season  is  Seiji  Ozawa's  twelfth 
as  music  director  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra.  In  the  fall  of  1973  he  became  the 
orchestra's  thirteenth  music  director  since  it 
was  founded  in  1881. 

Born  in  1935  in  Shenyang,  China,  to 
Japanese  parents,  Mr.  Ozawa  studied  both 
Western  and  Oriental  music  as  a  child  and 
later  graduated  from  Tokyo's  Toho  School  of 
Music  with  first  prizes  in  composition  and  con- 
ducting. In  the  fall  of  1959  he  won  first  prize 
at  the  International  Competition  of  Orchestra 
Conductors,  Besancon,  France.  Charles 
Munch,  then  music  director  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  and  a  judge  at  the  competition, 
invited  him  to  Tangle  wood,  where  in  1960  he 
won  the  Koussevitzky  Prize  for  outstanding 
student  conductor,  the  highest  honor  awarded 
by  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  (now  the 
Tanglewood  Music  Center). 

While  working  with  Herbert  von  Karajan  in 
West  Berlin,  Mr.  Ozawa  came  to  the  attention 
of  Leonard  Bernstein,  whom  he  accompanied 
on  the  New  York  Philharmonic's  spring 


1961  Japan  tour,  and  he  was  made  an  assistant 
conductor  of  that  orchestra  for  the  1961-62 
season.  His  first  professional  concert 
appearance  in  North  America  came  in 
January  1962  with  the  San  Francisco 
Symphony  Orchestra.  He  was  music  director 
of  the  Ravinia  Festival  for  five  summers  begin- 
ning in  1964,  and  music  director  for  four 
seasons  of  the  Toronto  Symphony  Orchestra,  a 
post  he  relinquished  at  the  end  of  the 
1968-69  season. 

Seiji  Ozawa  first  conducted  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony in  Symphony  Hall  in  January  1968;  he 
had  previously  appeared  with  the  orchestra  for 
four  summers  at  Tanglewood,  where  he 
became  an  artistic  director  in  1970.  In 
December  1970  he  began  his  inaugural  season 
as  conductor  and  music  director  of  the  San 
Francisco  Symphony  Orchestra.  The  music 
directorship  of  the  Boston  Symphony  followed 
in  1973,  and  Mr.  Ozawa  resigned  his  San 
Francisco  position  in  the  spring  of  1976,  serv- 
ing as  music  advisor  there  for  the  1976-77 
season. 
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As  music  director  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra,  Mr.  Ozawa  has  strengthened  the 
orchestras  reputation  internationally  as  well 
as  at  home,  beginning  with  concerts  on  the 
BSO's  1976  European  tour  and,  in  March 
1978,  on  a  nine-city  tour  of  Japan.  At  the 
invitation  of  the  Chinese  government,  Mr. 
Ozawa  then  spent  a  week  working  with  the 
Peking  Central  Philharmonic  Orchestra;  a 
year  later,  in  March  1979,  he  returned  to 
China  with  the  entire  Boston  Symphony  for 
a  significant  musical  and  cultural  exchange 
entailing  coaching,  study,  and  discussion  ses- 
sions with  Chinese  musicians,  as  well  as  con- 
cert performances.  Also  in  1979,  Mr.  Ozawa 
led  the  orchestra  on  its  first  tour  devoted 
exclusively  to  appearances  at  the  major  music 
festivals  of  Europe.  Seiji  Ozawa  and  the  Boston 
Symphony  celebrated  the  orchestra's  one- 
hundredth  birthday  with  a  fourteen-city  Amer- 
ican tour  in  March  1981  and  an  international 
tour  to  Japan,  France,  Germany,  Austria,  and 
England  in  October/November  that  same 
year.  Most  recently,  in  August/September 
1984,  Mr.  Ozawa  led  the  orchestra  in  a  two- 
and-one-half-week,  eleven-concert  tour  which 
included  appearances  at  the  music  festivals  of 
Edinburgh,  London,  Salzburg,  Lucerne,  and 
Berlin,  as  well  as  performances  in  Munich, 
Hamburg,  and  Amsterdam. 

Mr.  Ozawa  pursues  an  active  international 
career.  He  appears  regularly  with  the  Berlin 
Philharmonic,  the  Orchestre  de  Paris,  the 
French  National  Radio  Orchestra,  the  Vienna 
Philharmonic,  the  Philharmonia  of  London, 
and  the  New  Japan  Philharmonic.  His  operatic 
credits  include  Salzburg,  London's  Royal 
Opera  at  Covent  Garden,  La  Scala  in  Milan, 
and  the  Paris  Opera,  where  he  conducted  the 
world  premiere  of  Olivier  Messiaen's  opera 
St.  Francis  of  Assist  in  November  1983. 
Messiaen's  opera  was  subsequently  awarded 


the  Grand  Prix  de  la  Critique  1984  in  the 
category  of  French  world  premieres. 

Mr.  Ozawa  has  won  an  Emmy  for  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's  "Evening  at 
Symphony"  television  series.  His  award- 
winning  recordings  include  Berlioz's  Romeo  et 
Juliette,  Schoenberg's  Gurrelieder,  and  the 
Berg  and  Stravinsky  violin  concertos  with 
Itzhak  Perlman.  Other  recordings  with  the 
orchestra  include,  for  Philips,  Richard 
Strauss's  Also  sprach  Zarathustra  and  Ein 
Heldenleben,  Stravinsky's  Le  Sacre  du 
printemps,  Hoist's  The  Planets,  and  Mahler's 
Symphony  No.  8,  the  Symphony  of  a  Thou- 
sand. For  CBS,  he  has  recorded  music  of 
Ravel,  Berlioz,  and  Debussy  with  mezzo- 
soprano  Frederica  von  Stade  and  the  Men- 
delssohn Violin  Concerto  with  Isaac  Stern;  in 
addition,  he  has  recorded  the  Schoenberg/ 
Monn  Cello  Concerto  and  Strauss's  Don  Qui- 
xote with  cellist  Yo-Yo  Ma  for  future  release. 
For  Telarc,  he  has  recorded  the  complete 
cycle  of  Beethoven  piano  concertos  and  the 
Choral  Fantasy  with  Rudolf  Serkin.  Mr.  Ozawa 
and  the  orchestra  have  recorded  five  of  the 
works  commissioned  by  the  BSO  for  its  cen- 
tennial: Roger  Sessions's  Pulitzer  Prize- 
winning  Concerto  for  Orchestra  and  Andrzej 
Panufnik's  Sinfonia  Votiva  are  available  on 
Hyperion;  Peter  Lieberson's  Piano  Concerto 
with  soloist  Peter  Serkin,  John  Harbison's 
Symphony  No.  1,  and  Oily  Wilson's  Sinfonia 
have  been  taped  for  New  World  records.  For 
Angel/EMI,  he  and  the  orchestra  have 
recorded  Stravinsky's  Firebird  and,  with  so- 
loist Itzhak  Perlman,  the  violin  concertos  of 
Earl  Kim  and  Robert  Starer.  Mr.  Ozawa  holds 
honorary  Doctor  of  Music  degrees  from  the 
University  of  Massachusetts,  the  New  England 
Conservatory  of  Music,  and  Wheaton  College 
in  Norton,  Massachusetts. 
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THE  KENNEDY  STUDIOS 

THE  HARVARD  COOP. 

THE  ARTIST  WORKS  (B.U.  BOOK  STORE) 

AND  PARTICIPATING  BALDWIN  DEALERS 

BALDWIN  IS  THE  OFFICIAL  PIANO  OF  THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  AND  TANGLEWOOD 


PHOTOGRAPHER  WILLIAM  TAYLOR 


Music  Directorship  endowed  by- 
John  Moors  Cabot 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY 

ORCHESTRA 

1984/85 

First  Violins 

Malcolm  Lowe 
Concertmaster 
Charles  Munch  chair 

Emanuel  Borok 

Assistant  Concertmaster 
Helen  Horner  Mclntyre  chair 

Max  Hobart 
Robert  L.  Beal,  and 
Enid  and  Bruce  A.  Beal  chair 

Cecylia  Arzewski 
Edward  and  Bertha  C  Rose  chair 

Bo  Youp  Hwang 

John  and  Dorothy  Wilson  chair 
Max  Winder 
Harry  Dickson 

Forrest  Foster  Collier  chair 

Gottfried  Wilfinger 
Fredy  Ostrovsky 
Leo  Panasevich 

Carolyn  and  George  Rowland  chair 

Sheldon  Rotenberg 

Muriel  C  Kasdon  and 
Marjorie  C  Paley  chair 

Alfred  Schneider 
Raymond  Sird 
Ikuko  Mizuno 
Amnon  Levy 

Second  Violins 

Marylou  Speaker  Churchill 
Fahneslock  chair 

Vyacheslav  Uritsky 

Charlotte  and  Irving  W  Rabb  chair 

Ronald  Knudsen 
Joseph  McGauley 
Leonard  Moss 
Laszlo  Nagy 

*  Michael  Vitale 

*  Harvey  Seigel 

*  Jerome  Rosen 

*  Sheila  Fiekowsky 

*  Gerald  Elias 

*  Ronan  Lefkowitz 

*  Nancy  Bracken 

*  Joel  Smirnoff 

*  Jennie  Shames 

*  Nisanne  Lowe 

*  Aza  Raykhtsaum 

*  Nancy  Mathis  DiNovo 

*  Participating  in  a  system  of  rotated 
seating  within  each  string  section. 


Violas 

Burton  Fine 

Charles  S.  Dana  chair 

Patricia  McCarty 

Anne  Stoneman  chair 

Ronald  Wilkison 
Robert  Barnes 
Jerome  Lipson 
Bernard  Kadinoff 
Joseph  Pietropaolo 
Michael  Zaretsky 
Marc  Jeanneret 
Betty  Benthin 

*  Mark  Ludwig 

Cellos 

Jules  Eskin 

Philip  R.  Allen  chair 

Martha  Babcock 
Vernon  and  Marion  Alden  chair 

Mischa  Nieland 

Esther  S.  and  Joseph  M.  Shapiro  chair 
Jerome  Patterson 

*  Robert  Ripley 
Luis  Leguia 
Carol  Procter 
Ronald  Feldman 

*  Joel  Moerschel 

Sandra  and  David  Bakalar  chair 

*  Jonathan  Miller 

*  Sato  Knudsen 

Basses 

Edwin  Barker 

Harold  D.  Hodgkinson  chair 

Lawrence  Wolfe 

Maria  Stata  chair 

Joseph  Hearne 
Bela  Wurtzler 
Leslie  Martin 
John  Salkowski 
John  Barwicki 

*  Robert  Olson 

*  James  Orleans 

Flutes 

Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer 

Walter  Piston  chair 

Fenwick  Smith 

Myra  and  Robert  Kraft  chair 

Leone  Buyse 

Piccolo 

Lois  Schaefer 

Evelyn  and  C  Charles  Marran  chair 

Oboes 

Ralph  Gomberg 
Mildred  B.  Remis  chair 

Wayne  Rapier 

Alfred  Genovese 

English  Horn 

Laurence  Thorstenberg 

Phyllis  Knight  Beranek  chair 

Clarinets 

Harold  Wright 

Ann  S.M.  Banks  chair 


Thomas  Martin 

Peter  Hadcock 
E-jlat  Clarinet 

Bass  Clarinet 

Craig  Nordstrom 

Bassoons 

Sherman  Walt 
Edward  A.  Taft  chair 

Roland  Small 

Matthew  Ruggiero 

Contrabassoon 

Richard  Plaster 

Horns 

Charles  Kavalovski 
Helen  SagoffSlosberg  chair 

Richard  Sebring 

Daniel  Katzen 

Jay  Wadenpfuhl 

Richard  Mackey 

Jonathan  Menkis 

Trumpets 

Charles  Schlueter 

Roger  Louis  Voisin  chair 

Andre  Come 

Ford  Cooper  chair 

Charles  Daval 
Peter  Chapman 

Trombones 

Ronald  Barron 

J.  P.  and  Mary  B.  Barge r  chair 
Norman  Bolter 

Tuba 

Chester  Schmitz 
Margaret  and  William  C 
Rousseau  chair 

Timpani 

Everett  Firth 
Sylvia  Shippen  Wells  chair 

Percussion 

Charles  Smith 

Arthur  Press 
Assistant  Timpanist 

Thomas  Gauger 
Frank  Epstein 

Harp 

Ann  Hobson  Pilot 

Willona  Henderson  Sinclair  chair 

Personnel  Managers 

William  Moyer 
Harry  Shapiro 

Librarians 

Marshall  Burlingame 
William  Shisler 
James  Harper 

Stage  Manager 

Position  endowed  by 
Angelica  Lloyd  Clagett 

Alfred  Robison 


How  to  conduct  yourself 
on  Friday  night. 

Aficionados  of  classical  music  can  enjoy 

the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  every  Friday  night 

at  9  o'clock  on  WCRB 102. 5  FM.  Sponsored 

in  part  by  Honeywell. 

Honeywell 
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Do  you  know 
where  you're  going? 


Are  you 
already  there? 


Boston  Safe  Deposit 
and  Trust  Company 
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Member  FDIC 


"If  you  really  loved  me, 
you'd  know  exactly  what  I  want!' 


You  can  spend 

40  years  with 

someone  and  never 

really  know  her. 


Finding  someone  special  something  equally  as 
special  can  be  extremely  frustrating.  Especially  when  it 
comes  to  fine  jewelry.  Which  is  why  you 
should  come  to  Harper  &  Faye. 

We're  personal  jewelers.  Meaning  we 
don't  just  sell  jewelry.  Rather,  we  help  you 
buy  it.  By  taking  the  time  to  find  out  about 
the  person  you  want  to  please.  What  she's 
like.  What  she  does.  And  what  she  likes.  So 
we  can  recommend  the  piece  (or  pieces) 
that  will  be  right  for 
her.  To  arrange  a  time 
or  for  our  color  bro- 
chure, call  523-4555. 


Gold  is  precious.  But 

Designer  Michael 

Good?  14K  and  18K 

gold  earrings  are 
priceless.  $300  and 

respectively. 


Harper 
&Faye 

JEWELERS 

60  Federal  Street 
Boston,  MA  02110 
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A  Brief  History  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 


For  many  years,  philanthropist,  Civil  War 
veteran,  and  amateur  musician  Henry  Lee 
Higginson  dreamed  of  founding  a  great  and 
permanent  orchestra  in  his  home  town  of 
Boston.  His  vision  approached  reality  in  the 
spring  of  1881,  and  on  22  October  that  year 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's  inaugural 
concert  took  place  under  the  direction  of  con- 
ductor Georg  Henschel.  For  nearly  twenty 
years,  symphony  concerts  were  held  in  the  old 
Boston  Music  Hall;  Symphony  Hall,  the 
orchestra's  present  home,  and  one  of  the 
world's  most  highly  regarded  concert  halls, 
was  opened  in  1900.  Henschel  was  succeeded 
by  a  series  of  German-born  and  -trained  con- 
ductors— Wilhelm  Gericke,  Arthur  Nikisch, 
Emil  Paur,  and  Max  Fiedler — culminating  in 
the  appointment  of  the  legendary  Karl  Muck, 
who  served  two  tenures  as  music  director, 
1906-08  and  1912-18.  Meanwhile,  in  July 
1885,  the  musicians  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
had  given  their  first  "Promenade"  concert, 
offering  both  music  and  refreshments,  and 


fulfilling  Major  Higginson's  wish  to  give 
"concerts  of  a  lighter  kind  of  music."  These 
concerts,  soon  to  be  given  in  the  springtime 
and  renamed  first  "Popular"  and  then 
"Pops,"  fast  became  a  tradition. 

During  the  orchestra's  first  decades,  there 
were  striking  moves  toward  expansion.  In 
1915,  the  orchestra  made  its  first  transconti- 
nental trip,  playing  thirteen  concerts  at  the 
Panama -Pacific  Exposition  in  San  Francisco. 
Recording,  begun  with  RCA  in  the  pioneering 
days  of  1917,  continued  with  increasing  fre- 
quency, as  did  radio  broadcasts  of  concerts. 
The  character  of  the  Boston  Symphony  was 
greatly  changed  in  1918,  when  Henri  Rabaud 
was  engaged  as  conductor;  he  was  succeeded 
the  following  season  by  Pierre  Monteux.  These 
appointments  marked  the  beginning  of  a 
French-oriented  tradition  which  would  be 
maintained,  even  during  the  Russian-born 
Serge  Koussevitzky's  time,  with  the  employ- 
ment of  many  French-trained  musicians. 


- 


The  first  photograph,  actually  a  collage,  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  under  Georg 
Henschel,  taken  1882 
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Henry  Lee  Higginson 


Georg  Henschel 


The  Koussevitzky  era  began  in  1924.  His 
extraordinary  musicianship  and  electric  per- 
sonality proved  so  enduring  that  he  served  an 
unprecedented  term  of  twenty-five  years.  In 
1936,  Koussevitzky  led  the  orchestra's  first 
concerts  in  the  Berkshires,  and  a  year  later  he 
and  the  players  took  up  annual  summer  resi- 
dence at  Tanglewood.  Koussevitzky  passion- 
ately shared  Major  Higginson's  dream  of  "a 
good  honest  school  for  musicians,"  and  in 
1940  that  dream  was  realized  with  the  found- 
ing at  Tanglewood  of  the  Berkshire  Music 
Center,  a  unique  summer  music  academy  for 
young  artists.  To  broaden  public  awareness  of 
the  Music  Center's  activities  at  Tanglewood, 
the  Berkshire  Music  Center  will  be  known  as 
the  Tanglewood  Music  Center  beginning  with 
the  1985  session. 

Expansion  continued  in  other  areas  as  well. 
In  1929  the  free  Esplanade  concerts  on  the 
Charles  River  in  Boston  were  inaugurated  by 
Arthur  Fiedler,  who  had  been  a  member  of  the 
orchestra  since  1915  and  who  in  1930  became 
the  eighteenth  conductor  of  the  Boston  Pops,  a 
post  he  would  hold  for  half  a  century,  to  be 
succeeded  by  John  Williams  in  1980.  The 
Boston  Pops  will  celebrate  its  hundredth  birth- 
day in  1985  under  Mr.  Williams's  baton. 

Charles  Munch  followed  Koussevitzky  as 
music  director  in  1949.  Munch  continued 
Koussevitzky's  practice  of  supporting  contem- 
porary composers  and  introduced  much  music 


Karl  Muck 


Pierre  Monteux 
14 


Serge  Koussevitzky 


from  the  French  repertory  to  this  country. 
During  his  tenure,  the  orchestra  toured  abroad 
for  the  first  time,  and  its  continuing  series  of 
Youth  Concerts  was  initiated.  Erich  Leinsdorf 
began  his  seven-year  term  as  music  director  in 
1962.  Leinsdorf  presented  numerous  pre- 
mieres, restored  many  forgotten  and  neglected 
works  to  the  repertory,  and,  like  his  two  prede- 
cessors, made  many  recordings  for  RCA;  in 
addition,  many  concerts  were  televised  under 
his  direction.  Leinsdorf  was  also  an  energetic 
director  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center,  and 
under  his  leadership  a  full-tuition  fellowship 
program  was  established.  Also  during  these 
years,  the  Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Players 
were  founded,  in  1964;  they  are  the  world's 
only  permanent  chamber  ensemble  made  up  of 
a  major  symphony  orchestra's  principal  play- 
ers. William  Steinberg  succeeded  Leinsdorf  in 
1969.  He  conducted  several  American  and 
world  premieres,  made  recordings  for 
Deutsche  Grammophon  and  RCA,  appeared 
regularly  on  television,  led  the  1971  European 
tour,  and  directed  concerts  on  the  east  coast, 
in  the  south,  and  in  the  mid- west. 

Seiji  Ozawa,  an  artistic  director  of  the 
Berkshire  Festival  since  1970,  became  the 
orchestra's  thirteenth  music  director  in  the  fall 
of  1973,  following  a  year  as  music  advisor. 
Now  in  his  twelfth  year  as  music  director,  Mr. 
Ozawa  has  continued  to  solidify  the  orchestra's 
reputation  at  home  and  abroad,  and  his  pro- 


gram of  centennial  commissions — from 
Sandor  Balassa,  Leonard  Bernstein,  John 
Corigliano,  Peter  Maxwell  Davies,  John 
Harbison,  Leon  Kirchner,  Peter  Lieberson, 
Donald  Martino,  Andrzej  Panufnik,  Roger 
Sessions,  Sir  Michael  Tippett,  and  Oily 
Wilson — on  the  occasion  of  the  orchestra's 
hundredth  birthday  has  reaffirmed  the  orches- 
tra's commitment  to  new  music.  Under  his 
direction,  the  orchestra  has  also  expanded  its 
recording  activities  to  include  releases  on  the 
Philips,  Telarc,  CBS,  Angel/EMI,  Hyperion, 
and  New  World  labels. 

From  its  earliest  days,  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  has  stood  for  imagination, 
enterprise,  and  the  highest  attainable  stan- 
dards. Today,  the  Boston  Symphony  Orches- 
tra, Inc.,  presents  more  than  250  concerts 
annually.  Attended  by  a  live  audience  of  nearly 
1.5  million,  the  orchestra's  performances  are 
heard  by  a  vast  national  and  international 
audience  through  the  media  of  radio,  tele- 
vision, and  recordings.  Its  annual  budget  has 
grown  from  Higginson's  projected  $115,000 
to  more  than  $20  million.  Its  preeminent  posi- 
tion in  the  world  of  music  is  due  not  only  to  the 
support  of  its  audiences  but  also  to  grants  from 
the  federal  and  state  governments,  and  to  the 
generosity  of  many  foundations,  businesses, 
and  individuals.  It  is  an  ensemble  that  has 
richly  fulfilled  Higginson's  vision  of  a  great 
and  permanent  orchestra  in  Boston. 


Charles  Munch 


William  Steinberg 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 

One  Hundred  and  Fourth  Season,  1984-85 


Friday,  18  January  at  2 
Saturday,  19  January  at  8 

SEIJI  OZAWA  conducting 


J.S.  BACH 

(commemorating  the 
300th  anniversary 
of  the  composer's  birth) 


Orchestral  Suite  No.  4  in  D,  BWV  1069 

[Ouverture] 

Bourree  I — Bourree  II 

Gavotte 

Menuet  I — Menuet  II 

Rejouissance 


Cantata  No.  51,  Jauchzet  Gott  in  alien  Landen! 

Aria:  Jauchzet  Gott  in  alien  Landen! 
Recitative:  Wir  beten  zu  dem  Tempel  an 
Aria:  Hochster,  mache  deine  G'ute 
Chorale:  Sei  Lob  und  Preis  mit  Ehren — 
Aria:  Alleluja! 

KATHLEEN  BATTLE,  soprano 
CHARLES  SCHLUETER,  trumpet  obbligato 


I'd 


INTERMISSION 


Friday's  concert  will  end  about  3:55  and  Saturday's  about  9:55. 

Philips,  Telarc,  CBS,  Deutsche  Grammophon,  Angel/EMI,  New  World,  Hyperion,  and  RCA  records 

Baldwin  piano 

Harpsichord  by  Hubbard  &  Broekman,  Boston  1984 

Please  be  sure  the  electronic  signal  on  your  watch  or  pager  is  switched  off 

during  the  concert. 

The  program  books  for  the  Friday  series  are  given  in  loving  memory  of  Mrs.  Hugh  Bancroft    i 

by  her  daughters  Mrs.  A.  Werk  Cook  and  the  late  Mrs.  William  C.  Cox. 
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POULENC 


Gloria,  for  soprano  solo,  mixed  chorus, 
and  orchestra 

Gloria 

Laudamus  te 
Domine  Deus 
Domine  fili  unigenite 
Domine  Deus,  agnus  Dei 
Qui  sedes  ad  dexteram  patris 

KATHLEEN  BATTLE 
TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS, 
JOHN  OLIVER,  conductor 
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LOCATION 

The  Fairways  at  Chestnut  Hill  gives  you  downtown  Boston  from  the 
perfect  vantage  point:  within  sight  and  within  a  15-minute  drive.  You'll 
also  have  a  bricked  terrace  and  a  balcony  overlooking  a  golf  course, 
where  you  can  relax  and  look  back  on  the  day's  accomplishments. 

Sitting  pretty  is  just  one  of  the  advantages  of  owning  a  home  at 
The  Fairways.  We  invite  you  to  come  view  all  the  others. 

Two-bedroom  townhouses  with  study  from  $285,000.  Furnished  models  open  12-5 

seven  days  a  week,  or  by  appointment  From  Centre  Street  in  Newton  go  east 

on  Commonwealth  Avenue,  left  on  Hammond  Street  which  becomes  Woodchester 

Drive  which,  in  turn,  becomes  Algonquin  Road 

The  Fairways 

AT  CHESTNUT  HILL 


85  Algonquin  Road  Newton  (617)965-8988 

Marketed  by:  IBB  The  Condominium  Collaborative,  Inc. 
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Johann  Sebastian  Bach 

Orchestral  Suite  No.  4  in  D,  BWV  1069 


: 


Johann  Sebastian  Bach  was  born  in 
Eisenach,  Germany,  on  21  March  1685 
and  died  in  Leipzig  on  28  July  1750. 
The  Orchestral  Suite  No.  4  was  prob- 
ably composed  during  his  Cothen 
period  (1717-23),  but  no  further  details 
regarding  its  date  or  possible  perform- 
ance are  known.  Pierre  Monteux  intro- 
duced the  suite  to  the  Boston  Symphony 
IP^^jlP  -if.  Orchestra  repertory  on  28  and  29  Octo- 

ber 1921;  the  next  BSO  performance 
thereafter  was  not  until  Serge 
Koussevitzky  led  it  at  Tanglewood  in 
1950!  Since  then  it  has  also  been  con- 
ducted by  Charles  Munch,  Szymon 
Goldberg,  Michael  Tilson  Thomas,  and 
Karl  Richter.  Before  this  season,  the 
most  recent  performance  was  at  Tanglewood  in  July  1981  under  the  direction  of 
Joseph  Silverstein.  The  score  calls  for  three  trumpets,  timpani,  three  oboes,  bassoon, 
strings,  and  continuo.  Mark  Kroll  is  the  harpsichordist  for  the  present  performances. 

A  very  large  part — we  will  probably  never  know  how  large — of  Johann  Sebastian 
Bach's  music  is  lost.  Probably  two-fifths  of  his  cantatas  have  disappeared  (this  figure  is 
based  on  an  assessment  of  the  size  of  his  output  made  shortly  after  his  death),  but  a  much 
larger  percentage  of  the  purely  instrumental  music  is  lost,  simply  because  there  would 
have  been  no  institutional  means  of  organizing  or  preserving  it.  Unlike  cantatas,  which 
would  be  kept  in  churches  organized  for  future  performance  according  to  the  particular 
Sunday  of  the  church  year  for  which  it  was  intended,  instrumental  scores  and  parts  might 
be  handed  to  performers,  passed  on  to  others,  ripped,  lost,  partially  returned,  and  so  on. 
Sometimes  copies  are  kept  in  manuscript  collections  that  an  individual  has  managed  to 
make  for  his  or  her  own  use,  and  sometimes  these  anthologies  are  themselves  lost  or 
overlooked  for  a  time.  In  this  way,  for  example,  some  thirty-three  early  chorale  preludes 
by  Bach  reposed  in  a  manuscript  at  Yale  University  for  more  than  a  century  until  their 
rediscovery  and  identification  was  announced  just  last  month  by  one  of  the  leading  Bach 
scholars,  Christoph  Wolff  of  Harvard.  We  had  not  even  known  of  the  existence  of  those 
chorale  preludes  before  the  discovery.  But  it  is  always  possible  that  a  similar  find  will  turn 
up  one  of  the  many  lost  large  works  for  orchestra  or  for  church  use. 

In  the  meantime  we  must  assume  that  the  surviving  orchestral  works  of  Bach — the  six 
Brandenburg  concertos,  the  four  orchestral  suites,  and  upwards  of  twenty  solo  concertos — 
represent  only  the  tip  of  the  iceberg.  Most  of  the  surviving  works  were  composed  (or  at  least 
put  into  present  form)  during  the  six  years  (1717  to  1723)  that  Bach  spent  in  the  service  of 
Prince  Leopold  of  Anhalt-Cothen.  Since  Bach  himself  was  a  Lutheran  and  the  prince's  court 
was  Calvinist  (with  almost  nothing  in  the  way  of  elaborate  music  during  the  church  services), 
this  appointment  represented  the  one  period  in  the  composer's  life  when  he  had  no  official 
church  duties  and  devoted  himself  entirely  to  the  production  of  secular  music — birthday 
cantatas,  chamber  music,  and  orchestral  works — for  his  music-loving  patron.  (Only  when 
the  prince,  in  December  1721,  married  a  woman  who  was  "not  interested  in  the  Muses"  did 
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the  happy  relationship  between  composer  and  patron  crumble;  this  event  no  doubt  partly 
motivated  Bach's  decision  to  seek  other  employment.) 

The  numbering  of  the  four  orchestral  suites  is  conventional;  it  has  no  connection 
whatsoever  with  their  order  of  composition.  The  First  and  Fourth  suites  come  from  the 
Cothen  period,  though  their  precise  date  of  composition  or  first  performance  is  unknown. 
The  Second  and  Third  suites  were  evidently  composed  in  Leipzig  roughly  a  decade  later. 

The  term  "suite"  is  also  a  modern  convention,  used  to  describe  a  composition 
consisting  of  a  series  of  dance  movements  that  follow  one  another  in  succession.  Bach 
himself  called  these  works  after  their  first  and  largest  component,  a  grand  overture,  and, 
indeed,  they  are  published  as  Ouvertures  (in  French,  as  an  indication  of  the  musical  style). 
The  French  overture,  which  originated  in  the  ballet  overtures  of  Jean-Baptiste  Lully  in  the 
1650s,  quickly  spread  throughout  Europe  to  be  used  as  a  festive  musical  introduction  for 
operas,  ballets,  and  suites. 

The  ouver ture  begins  with  a  slow  opening  section,  marked  by  dotted  rhythms  and 
harmonic  suspensions,  followed  by  a  fast  section  that  is  lightly  fugal  in  character. 
Normally  both  sections  are  repeated.  Occasionally — as  in  this  suite — the  slower  opening 
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e  put  nursing  care  in 
the  proper  environment. 


When  visiting  the  Milton  Health  Care 
Facility,  you  experience  an  elegant 
atmosphere  of  residents  enjoying 
gourmet  meals  in  the  gracious  18th 
century  dining  room,  socializing  in  the 
Greenhouse  Tavern,  or  relaxing  in  the 
charming  ice  cream  parlour  or  movie 
theatre. 

More  important,  is  the  dedicated 
staff  of  health  care  profes- 
sionals providing  traditional 
skilled  nursing  care,  com- 
bined with  individual 


The 

Milton 


rehabilitative  programs,  organized 
activities  as  well  as  social  services. 

This  individual  quality  care  is  carried 
into  the  Adult  Day  Care  Program,  also 
available  at  Milton,  offering  to  its  clients 
a  complete  program  on  a  daily  basis. 

At  Milton,  we  go  beyond  the  industry 
nursing  standards  to  provide  the 
very  best  health  care  possible. 

For  more  information,  visit 
or  call  (617)  333-0600. 


HEALTH  CARE  AND 
RETIREMENT  FACILITY 


1200  Brush  Hill  Road,  Milton,  MA  02186    A  Mayo  Health  Facility    Division  of  The  FlatleY  Company 
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section  returns  briefly  at  the  end  for  the  cadence.  In  this  particular  case,  Bach  later 
turned  the  movement  into  an  overture  for  a  cantata  performed  in  Leipzig  in  1725:  it  was 
Cantata  110,  a  work  for  Christmas,  entitled  "Unser  Mund  sei  voll  Lachens"  ("May  our 
mouths  be  filled  with  laughter").  Though  not  part  of  the  original  conception  of  the  suite, 
that  cantata  title  perfectly  captures  the  festive  mood  of  the  score,  with  its  separate  choirs 
of  oboes  and  strings,  to  which  a  choir  of  trumpets  at  first  provides  brilliant  punctuation, 
turning  later  into  joyous  participation. 

The  remainder  of  the  work  consists  of  stylized  dance  movements — "stylized"  in  that, 
although  they  employ  the  basic  metrical  patterns  of  the  dances  in  question,  they  are 
intended  for  concert  use  rather  than  actual  dancing.  (Usually  by  the  time  these  move- 
ments appear  in  instrumental  suites  for  listening,  the  dances  that  were  done  to  them  are 
passe;  and  often  the  gradual  elaboration  of  a  dance  turned  into  a  concert  piece  means  that 
the  tempo  gets  slower  and  slower  over  a  period  of  decades,  so  that  by  the  time  it  appears 
in  an  orchestral  score  for  concert  use  (such  as  the  Bach  suites),  the  dance  has  changed 
character  considerably. 

The  dances  in  the  Fourth  Suite  hint  at  a  strongly  French  influence  at  this  particular  time, 
including  a  selection  of  court  dances  such  as  the  bourree  and  the  gavotte.  Occasionally  Bach 
includes  two  dances  of  the  same  type,  one  right  after  the  other.  They  are  meant  to  be 
performed  alternativement,  in  ABA  pattern,  e.g.:  Menuet  I — Menuet  II — Menuet  I  (the 
last  time  without  repeats).  The  suite  concludes  with  a  lively  and  brilliant  movement  headed 
Rejouissance  ("rejoicing");  this  is  not  the  name  of  a  dance,  simply  an  indication  of  mood. 
Such  "rejoicings"  were  not  uncommon  in  early  eighteenth-century  suites  (the  other  well- 
known  example  is  the  one  in  Handel's  Royal  Fireworks  Music),  but  if  there  was  any  specific 
occasion  for  Bach's  joyous  conclusion,  it  has  been  lost  to  us. 

— Steven  Ledbetter 


One  word  is  worth 
a  thousand  pictures. 


Daniels 


Daniels  Printing  Company 
40  Commercial  Street     Everett,  MA  02149     (617)  389-7900 

Serving  New  England's  business  and  financial  communities. 
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Johann  Sebastian  Bach 

Cantata  No.  51,  Jauchzet  Gott  in  alien  Landen! 


Johann  Sebastian  Bach  was  born  in 
Eisenach,  Germany,  on  21  March  1685 
and  died  in  Leipzig  on  28  July  1750. 
The  cantata  Jauchzet  Gott  in  alien 
Landen!  may  have  been  composed  for 
performance  on  17  September  1730 
(but  see  below) .  It  has  appeared  five 
times  in  concerts  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra,  always  at  Tangle- 
wood  before  this  week.  Charles  Munch 
conducted  the  first  performance  with 
the  BSO  in  July  1959;  Bethany 
Beardslee  was  the  soprano  soloist  and 
Roger  Voisin  the  trumpeter.  Other  per- 
formances have  been  conducted  by 
Erich  Leinsdorf  Michael  Tilson 
Thomas,  and  (most  recently,  in  July 
1975),  Seiji  Ozawa.  The  soloists  have  included  Bethany  Beardslee  on  two  more 
occasions,  Saramae  Endich,  and  Phyllis  Bryn-Julson;  Armando  Ghitalla  was  the 
trumpeter  in  the  last  three  performances.  The  score  calls  for  soprano  solo,  trumpet, 
strings,  and  continuo.  Mark  Kroll  is  the  continuo  harpsichordist  for  these 
performances. 

When  Bach  arrived  at  the  position  of  Thomaskantor  in  Leipzig — a  position  that  he  was 
to  hold  for  the  remainder  of  his  life — he  began,  for  the  first  few  years,  to  produce  church 
cantatas  at  the  almost  incredible  rate  of  roughly  one  per  week.  The  cantata  was  the 
musical  high  point  of  the  long  Sunday-morning  church  service,  and  it  was  conceived  as  a 
kind  of  equivalent  to  the  pastor's  sermon  in  that  it  used  the  art  of  music  to  explain  the 
scriptural  readings  for  the  day  to  the  listening  congregation.  Having  a  strong  intellectual 
bent,  a  passion  for  completeness,  and  a  deep  commitment  to  his  religion,  Bach  undertook 
to  compose  an  entire  annual  series — that  is,  cantatas  for  every  Sunday  of  the  church  year 
on  which  such  music  was  required.  During  the  penitential  seasons  of  Advent  and  Lent 
there  was  no  cantata,  but  the  gap  was  more  than  made  up  by  a  number  of  special  services 
that  called  for  them  in  the  weeks  immediately  after  Christmas  and  Easter,  so  that  an  entire 
Jahrgang,  or  "annual  series"  of  cantatas,  consisted  of  about  fifty-five  works,  running 
from  some  twenty  minutes  to  an  hour  in  length. 

One  reminiscence  of  the  composer  written  soon  after  his  death  claimed  that  he  had 
composed  five  complete  annual  series  of  church  cantatas — something  over  250  works. 
Assuming  that  this  information  is  accurate,  we  are  missing  a  substantial  number  of  works, 
since  only  about  200  church  cantatas  survive  today.  Bach  began  to  write  cantatas  on  a 
regular  basis  during  the  last  years  of  his  stay  in  Weimar  (especially  from  1715-17).  The 
Cbthen  period  (1717-23)  saw  little  opportunity  for  cantata  composition,  since  the  court 
was  Calvinist  rather  than  Lutheran,  so  that  music  in  the  church  services  was  almost 
entirely  limited  to  congregational  singing.  But  when  he  arrived  in  Leipzig  in  the  late  spring 
of  1723,  he  entered  a  position  which  required  him  to  take  full  control  of  the  musical 
services  of  the  two  principal  churches,  St.  Thomas  and  St.  Nicholas,  and  he  evidently 
decided  to  fill  the  need  entirely  by  himself. 
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Investments  are  like  trees.  Tb  stay  healthy, 
they  must  withstand  the  winds  of  change. 


Having  a  financial  strategy  that  is  not  firmly 
rooted  can  be  rather  unnerving.  Because  if 
the  economic  climate  changes  for  the  worse, 
the  whole  thing  can  get  blown  away. 

That's  why  we  recommend  the  services  of 
our  Financial  Consulting  Group. 

They  can  advise  you  on  all  aspects  of  retire- 
ment income,  tax  shelters,  investment  goal 
setting,  employee  stock  options,  partnerships 
and  closely  held  corporations,  portfolio  diag- 
nostics, and  estate  planning. 

And  they  have  expertise  in  giving  you  tax 
shelter  assistance  that  isn't  linked  to  a  com- 
missioned sale,  and  helping  you  plan  a  sound 
strategy  for  your  future. 

So,  call  our  Financial  Consulting  Group  at 
1-800-SHAWMUT. 

You'll  feel  better  about  your  future  when 
you  work  with  bankers  who  can  see  the  trees 
for  the  forest. 

Shawmut 

Financial  Management 
W  Division 


Lookto  us  for  direction. 


> 
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For  the  next  several  years  he  would  select  a  text  (usually  based  in  some  way  on  the 
scriptural  readings  for  the  Sunday  to  come),  compose  the  music  and  have  it  copied  during 
the  week,  give  it  to  his  choir,  and  hear  it  performed  (possibly  sometimes  without  even  a 
rehearsal!)  on  the  following  Sunday.  The  pressure  was,  to  be  sure,  enormous,  but  Bach 
kept  up  the  pace  for  about  four  years,  by  which  time  he  had  completed  three  series  of 
cantatas.  Then,  evidently  disheartened  with  the  musical  conditions  he  had  to  face,  and 
unable  to  persuade  the  town  council  to  provide  the  funds  necessary  for  the  creation  of  "a 
well-appointed  church  music"  (as  he  once  called  it  in  a  memo  outlining  his  needs),  he 
seems  to  have  turned  his  attention  largely  elsewhere.  Relatively  few  cantatas  were 
composed  after  this;  he  had  an  ample  supply  to  rotate  through  his  output  over  a  period  of 
years,  possibly  touching  them  up,  but  never  again  throwing  himself  heart  and  soul  into 
cantata  composition. 

In  this  light,  Jauchzet  Gott  in  alien  Landen!,  Cantata  51,*  is  somewhat  anomalous. 
Not  only  is  it  the  only  composition  Bach  ever  wrote  for  the  combination  of  soprano, 
trumpet,  and  strings,  but  it  is  composed  in  a  flamboyant  style  that  has  no  counterpart 
elsewhere  in  his  music.  Both  of  these  facts  hint  at  the  possibility  of  Italian  influence,  since 
this  particular  combination  of  voice  and  instruments  was  fairly  familiar  in  Italy,  where  an 
operatically  ornate  vocalism  would  be  the  norm. 

There  is  another  question  raised  by  the  manuscript  of  the  cantata.  Bach's  church 
cantatas  were  virtually  always  designed  for  a  particular  Sunday  of  the  liturgical  year.  The 
intended  feast  would  normally  be  indicated  on  the  manuscript.  If  for  some  reason  it  was 


*The  numbering  is  purely  conventional  and  has  to  do  with  the  order  in  which  the  cantatas  were 
published  in  the  old  Bach-Gesellschaft  edition;  the  number  bears  no  relationship  to  the  order  of 
composition. 
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missing,  it  could  also  be  inferred  from  the  biblical  passages  on  which  the  cantata  text  drew. 
But  the  wrapper  that  contained  the  original  manuscript  score  and  performing  parts  bore 
the  unusual  designation  "Dominica  15  post  Trinitatis.  /  et  /  In  ogni  Tempo"  ("The 
fifteenth  Sunday  after  Trinity.  /  and  /  At  any  time").  Now,  since  Bach  did  not  actually 
date  his  manuscripts,  scholars  have  managed  to  arrange  them  chronologically  through  the 
most  minute  and  careful  study  of  handwriting  and  watermarks  on  the  original  paper. 
Then,  when  the  works  were  roughly  grouped  into  a  restricted  period,  they  compared  the 
church  feast  for  which  each  cantata  was  composed  with  the  actual  liturgical  calendar  of 
the  appropriate  year.  In  this  way,  it  was  suggested  that  Bach  composed  Cantata  51  for  the 
Fifteenth  Sunday  after  Trinity  in  1730,  when  that  Sunday  fell  on  17  September. 

But  did  Bach  compose  this  cantata  for  performance  in  his  own  Leipzig  church?  He  had 
a  fine  trumpeter  who  could  have  played  the  solo  instrumental  part,  but  who  would  have 
sung  it?  The  soprano  part  is  perhaps  the  most  difficult  that  Bach  ever  wrote,  the  most 
operatic,  and  the  most  virtuosic.  In  his  Leipzig  churches,  the  chorus  consisted  entirely  of 
male  singers:  boy  sopranos,  falsettists  for  the  alto  part,  tenors,  and  basses.  Surely  no  boy 
soprano  was  up  to  the  demands  of  that  solo  part! 
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There  is  a  more  likely  solution,  though,  one  that  takes  into  account  Bach's  increasing 
dissatisfaction  with  his  job  as  Thomaskantor  and  the  evidence  that  he  had  gradually 
developed  close  links  with  the  musically  brilliant  court  at  Dresden,  which  was  a  Catholic 
court  with  a  strongly  entrenched  Italianate  tone  to  its  music  and  a  thriving  opera  house.  It 
seems  very  likely  (as  first  proposed  by  Professor  Robert  L.  Marshall,  a  Bach  scholar  at 
Brandeis  University,  in  a  1976  Musical  Quarterly  article)  that  Bach  actually  composed 
Jauchzet  Gott  for  performance  in  Dresden  by  one  of  the  brilliant  Italian  sopranos  there.  It 
could  have  been  conceived  for  the  castrato  Giovanni  Bindi,  whose  range  reached  high  c" 
(two  octaves  above  "middle  C"),  the  highest  note  Bach  writes  in  the  cantata. 

It  is  certainly  possible  that  Leipzig  produced  a  male  falsettist  who  could  sing  in  the 
soprano  range.  But  the  Italianate  style  of  the  music  and  its  very  modernity  (by  the 
standards  of  1730)  argue  strongly  in  favor  of  Marshall's  hypothesis.  The  virtuosity 
evident  in  Jauchzet  Gott  was  surely  conceived  for  a  brilliant  virtuoso  in  a  stylish  and  up- 
to-date  musical  center — and  it  was  very  likely  designed  to  show  the  world  that  Bach 
(whom  we  have  tended  to  regard  as  a  master  of  conservative  bent  out  of  touch  with  the 
modern  trends  of  his  day)  was  quite  as  up-to-date  as  any  composer  that  Dresden  could 
boast. 

Cantata  51  is  among  the  most  difficult  of  all  vocal  showpieces  for  soprano — each 
movement  making  technical  and  expressive  demands  of  a  different  sort.  The  opening  aria 
is  a  showpiece  of  festive  coloratura  calling  for  extremes  of  flexibility,  speed,  and  range. 
The  middle  section  of  the  aria  offers  opportunities  for  contrasting  emotions  at  the 
reference  to  "Kreuz  und  Not"  (literally,  "cross  and  need,"  or,  as  translated  below, 
"sorrows  and  needs"),  but  Bach  is  so  intent  on  festivity  that  he  passes  up  this  chance  with 
only  the  briefest  modulation  to  a  key  that  allows  him  to  write  sharps  all  over  the  score — to 
symbolize  the  German  word  "Kreuz,"  which  means  both  "cross"  and  "sharp."  But  soon 
the  middle  section  blends  smoothly  into  the  da  capo  (repetition)  of  the  first  part. 

After  such  a  difficult  opening  aria,  one  would  expect  Bach  to  give  the  singer  a  break 
with  the  recitative  that  follows.  The  opening  is  fairly  straightforward,  but  soon  the  word 
"lallen"  ("babble")  suggests  another  ecstatic  outburst  from  the  singer.  The  aria  that 
follows,  accompanied  only  by  the  continuo,  eschews  the  fireworks  of  the  opening,  but  it 
nonetheless  makes  vocal  demands  in  another  way,  calling  for  a  smoothly  sustained  legato 
in  the  rhythmically  enlivened  melodic  arches  that  suggest  the  morning  freshness  of  its 
text. 

A  chorale  stanza,  often  sung  by  the  choir,  normally  ends  a  cantata.  Here  Bach  selected 
a  stanza  from  the  hymn  "Nun  lob  mein  Seel"  ("Now  praise  the  Lord,  my  soul")  by 
Johann  Gramann.  Rather  than  bringing  in  a  four-part  choir  at  this  point,  he  gives  the 
material  once  again  to  his  soloist;  this  may  be  another  indication  that  the  cantata  was 
intended  for  an  occasion  other  than  the  normal  church  service,  for  which  the  choir  would 
naturally  be  available.  Around  the  solo  voice,  which  sings  the  traditional  melody  associ- 
ated with  the  text  in  long  notes,  the  strings  play  a  three-part  invention.  At  its  end,  Bach 
adds  a  unique  touch,  clearly  designed  to  close  the  cantata  with  the  sort  of  brilliant 
virtuosity  that  opened  it:  he  supplies  an  "Alleluia"  that  was  not  part  of  the  chorale  text 
and  brings  back  the  solo  trumpet.  Here  again  voice  and  trumpet  compete  with  one 
another  in  imitative  musical  phrases  in  the  most  festive  spirit. 

— S.L. 
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Cantata  No.  51,  "Jauchzet  Gott  in  alien  Landen!" 


ARIA 


Jauchzet  Gott  in  alien  Landen! 
Was  der  Himmel  und  die  Welt 
an  Geschbpfen  in  sich  halt, 
miissen  dessen  Ruhm  erhohen, 
und  wir  wollen  unserm  Gott 
gleichfalls  jetzt  ein  Opfer  bringen, 
dass  er  uns  im  Kreuz  und  Not 
allezeit  hat  beigestanden. 


Praise  God  in  all  lands! 
Whatever  heaven  and  earth 
may  hold  of  his  creation 
must  proclaim  his  glory; 
and  we  wish  now  to  bring 
an  offering  to  our  God, 
since  he  has  stood  by  us 
in  all  our  sorrows  and  needs. 


Wir  beten  zu  dem  Tempel  an, 

da  Gottes  Ehre  wohnet, 

da  dessen  Treu, 

so  taglich  neu, 

mit  lauter  Segen  lohnet. 

Wir  preisen,  was  er  an  uns  hat  getan. 

Muss  gleich  der  schwache  Mund  von  seinen 

Wundern  lallen, 
so  kann  ein  schlechtes  Lob  ihm  dennoch 

wohlgef alien. 


RECITATIVE 

We  worship  in  the  temple 

where  God's  honor  dwells, 

since  faithfulness  to  him, 

renewed  every  morning, 

rewards  us  with  blessings. 

We  praise  all  he  has  done  for  us. 

Even  though  my  broken  voice  can  only 

babble  at  his  wonders, 
Still  even  my  poor  praise  can  please 

him. 


ARIA 


Hochster,  mache  deine  Giite 

ferner  alle  Morgen  neu. 
So  soil  fur  die  Vatertreu 
auch  ein  dankbares  Gemiite 
durch  ein  frommes  Leben  weisen, 
dass  wir  deine  Kinder  heissen. 


Highest  one,  may  your  grace  be 

renewed  every  morning. 

Thus,  for  your  fatherly  care, 
shall  we  keep  thankful  hearts 
and  show,  through  pious  lives, 
that  we  may  be  called  your  children. 


CHORALE 


Sei  Lob  und  Preis  mit  Ehren 
Gott,  Vater,  Sohn,  heiligem  Geist! 
Der  woll  in  uns  vermehren, 
was  er  uns  aus  Gnaden  verheisst, 
dass  wir  ihm  fest  vertrauen, 
ganzlich  verlass'n  auf  ihn, 
von  Herzen  auf  ihn  bauen, 
dass  uns'r  Herz,  Mut  und  Sinn 
ihm  festiglich  anhangen; 
drauf  singen  wir  zur  Stund: 
Amen,  wir  werd'n's  erlangen, 
glaub'n  wir  aus  Herzens  Grund. 
Alleluja! 

— author  unknown  (Bach?) 


Glory,  praise,  and  honor 

to  God  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit! 

Who  wishes  to  increase  within  us 

that  which  He  promised  with  his  grace, 

that  we  may  believe  firmly  in  Him, 

be  utterly  devoted  to  Him, 

wholeheartedly  rely  upon  Him, 

that  our  heart,  courage,  and  mind 

may  remain  firmly  faithful  to  Him; 

therefore  we  now  sing: 

Amen,  we  shall  achieve  it, 

if  we  believe  in  our  heart  of  hearts. 

Alleluia! 

— translation  by  S.L. 
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Francis  Poulenc 

Gloria,  for  soprano  solo,  mixed  chorus,  and  orchestra 


Francis  Jean  Marcel  Poulenc  was  born 
in  Paris  on  7  January  1899  and  died 
there  on  30  January  1963.  He  com- 
posed the  Gloria  on  a  commission  from 
the  Koussevitzky  Foundation  between 
May  1959  and  June  1960.  The  score 
bears  the  dedication  "To  the  memory  of 
Serge  and  Natalie  Koussevitzky."  The 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  under  the 
direction  of  Charles  Munch,  gave  the 
world  premiere  on  20  and  21  January 
1961;  soprano  soloist  Adele  Addison 
was  joined  by  the  Chorus  pro  Musica, 
Alfred  Nash  Patterson,  conductor.  The 
same  forces  presented  the  New  York  pre- 
miere in  April.  The  work  was  repeated 
at  Tanglewood  that  July,  with  the  Fes- 
tival Chorus  taking  part  with  the  original  soloist  and  conductor.  The  present  perform- 
ances are  the  first  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  since  that  time.  The  score  calls 
for  soprano  soloist,  mixed  chorus,  and  an  orchestra  consisting  of  piccolo  and  two 
flutes  (second  doubling  second  piccolo),  two  oboes  and  English  horn,  two  clarinets 
and  bass  clarinet,  two  bassoons  and  contrabassoon,  four  horns,  three  trumpets,  three 
trombones  and  tuba,  timpani,  harp,  and  strings. 

French  composers  have  rarely  been  bashful  about  writing  music  whose  main  purpose 
was  to  give  pleasure.  It  was  French  composers  who  began  openly  twitting  the  profundities 
of  late  Romantic  music  in  the  cheeky  jests  of  Satie  and  in  many  works  by  the  group  that 
claimed  him  as  their  inspiration,  the  "Group  of  Six,"  which  included  Francis  Poulenc. 

During  the  first  half  of  his  career,  Poulenc's  work  was  so  much  in  the  lighter  vein  that 
he  could  be  taken  as  a  true  follower  of  Satie's  humorous  sallies.  That  changed  in  1935, 
when,  following  the  death  of  a  close  friend  in  an  automobile  accident,  Poulenc  reached  a 
new  maturity,  recovering  his  lost  Catholic  faith  and  composing  works  of  an  unprecedented 
seriousness,  though  without  ever  losing  sight  of  his  lighter  style  as  well.  From  that  time  on, 
he  continued  to  compose  both  sacred  and  secular  works,  and  often  he  could  shift  even 
within  the  context  of  a  single  phrase  from  melancholy  or  sombre  lyricism  to  nose- 
thumbing  impertinence.  But  the  more  serious  works  include  some  of  his  largest,  and  the 
sheer  size  of  them  tends  to  change  our  view  of  the  man's  music  from  about  the  time  of 
World  War  II,  when  he  composed  the  exquisite  a  cappella  choral  work  La  Figure 
humaine  to  a  text  of  Paul  Eluard  as  an  underground  protest  to  the  German  occupation. 
He  became  an  opera  composer,  first  in  the  surrealist  joys  of  Les  Mamelles  de  Tiresias 
("The  Breasts  of  Tiresias")  in  1944  (performed  1947),  but  later  in  the  very  different 
religious  opera  Dialogues  of  the  Carmelites  (1956),  set  during  the  Reign  of  Terror  in  the 
French  Revolution,  or  the  one-woman  opera  La  Voix  humaine  (1958),  in  which  a  woman 
talking  to  her  lover  for  the  last  time  on  the  telephone  tries  vainly  to  hold  on  to  him.  Critic 
Claude  Rostand  once  wrote  of  Poulenc  that  he  was  "part  monk,  part  guttersnipe,"  a  neat 
characterization  of  the  two  strikingly  different  aspects  of  his  musical  personality,  though 
the  monk  seemed  more  and  more  to  predominate  in  his  later  years.  Still,  as  Ned  Rorem 
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A  Unit  of  Allied  Stores. 


said  in  a  memorial  tribute,  Poulenc  was  "a  whole  man  always  interlocking  soul  and  flesh, 
sacred  and  profane." 

As  a  composer  with  special  gifts  in  setting  words  to  music,  Poulenc  had  already 
composed  a  great  deal  of  choral  music,  in  French  and  Latin,  before  turning  to  the  Gloria. 
Many  of  his  earlier  unaccompanied  sacred  choruses  had  an  intensely  mystical  quality;  this 
is  as  true  of  the  motets  "for  a  time  of  penitence"  as  it  is  of  the  motets  for  the  presumably 
more  joyous  feast  of  Christmas.  In  1950  he  composed  the  first  of  three  large-scale  pieces 
for  chorus  and  orchestra,  a  Stabat  mater.  This  was  followed  by  the  Gloria  in  1959  and 
Sept  Reports  des  tenebres  (1962).  The  Stabat  mater  is  a  setting  of  a  medieval  Latin  text 
recounting  the  reaction  of  the  Virgin  Mary  to  the  crucifixion  of  Jesus;  the  "Seven 
Responses  for  Tenebrae''  are  likewise  a  part  of  the  liturgy  for  the  week  before  Easter,  and 
deal  with  emotionally  charged  matter.  Of  the  three  late  choral-orchestral  works,  then,  the 
Gloria  is  the  only  one  that  is  predominantly  festive  and  exuberant. 

The  text  of  the  Gloria  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  great  prose  hymns  of  Christian 
literature.  Normally  sung  in  the  Latin  Mass  immediately  after  the  Kyrie  on  festive 
occasions,  the  Gloria  has  also  been  used  separately  as  a  hymn  of  praise.  The  text  as  it  is 
now  employed  developed  over  an  extended  period  until  it  reached  its  present  form  in  the 
ninth  century.  Poulenc  chooses  to  repeat  a  number  of  phrases  in  his  setting  in  a  way  that  is 
not  liturgically  appropriate;  he  evidently  thought  of  his  Gloria  as  a  concert  piece  and  not 
a  work  for  the  church  service.  As  the  composer  himself  said,  "My  Stabat  is  an  a  cappella 
chorus  [though  with  orchestra!],  my  Gloria  is  a  large  choral  symphony."  The  choral 
writing  is  far  less  contrapuntal  than  in  the  unaccompanied  motets  and  choral  songs.  The 
voices  instead  form  a  block  of  timbral  color  around  which  the  orchestral  instruments 
weave  their  colorful  parts. 

The  range  of  expression  in  the  Gloria  is  broad — so  broad,  in  fact,  that  some  parts  of 
the  work  attracted  critical  reactions  when  it  was  first  performed.  The  second  movement  is 
among  the  most  ligh'thearted  movements  in  all  of  Poulenc's  work.  As  he  recalled: 

The  second  movement  caused  a  scandal;  I  wonder  why?  I  was  simply  thinking,  in 
writing  it,  of  the  Gozzoli  frescoes  in  which  the  angels  stick  out  their  tongues;  I  was 
thinking  also  of  the  serious  Benedictines  whom  I  saw  playing  soccer  one  day. 

The  second  and  fourth  movements  are  both  rhythmically  alive  and  generally  lively  in 
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Prelude. 

Copley  Place  is  where 
beautiful  evenings  begin. 
Here  you  can  shop  for 
every  fashion  need.  From 
elegant  occasions  to 
casual  gatherings  with 
friends.  In  The  Shopping 
Galleries  at  Copley  Place 
you  will  find  all  that's  new 
and  beautiful  from  this 
country  and  abroad. 

Neiman-Marcus  and 
100  exceptional  shops  and 
boutiques  await  you!  To  add 
to  your  pleasures  there  are 
9  cinemas,  13  restaurants 
and  the  new  Westin  and 
Marriott  hotels. 


character,  while  the  third  and  fifth  sections  are  filled  with  that  special  mystical  quality  that 
was  so  much  a  part  of  Poulenc's  personality.  All  in  all,  the  Gloria,  in  its  directness  of 
approach,  perfectly  captures  the  faith  of  the  man  who  said,  "I  want  the  religious  spirit  to 
be  expressed  clearly,  out  in  the  open,  with  the  same  realism  that  we  see  in  romanesque 
columns. "  The  Gloria  may  not  be  his  most  profound  work,  but  it  is  assuredly  among  the 
most  brilliant  and  life-affirming. 

— S.L. 


I.    Gloria:   Maestoso 

Gloria  in  excelsis  Deo 

et  in  terra  pax  hominibus  bonae  voluntatis. 


Glory  to  God  on  high 

and  on  earth,  peace  to  men  of  good  will. 


II.  Laudamus  te:   Tres  vif  et  joyeux  (Very  lively  and  joyous) 
Laudamus  te,  benedicimus  te,  We  praise  thee,  we  bless  thee, 
Adoramus  te,  glorificamus  te,                               we  worship  thee,  we  glorify  thee, 
Gratias  agimus  tibi  gloriam  tuam                         we  give  thanks  unto  thee 
Propter  magnam  gloriam  tuam.                           for  thy  great  glory. 
Laudamus  te.  We  praise  thee. 

III.  Domine  Deus:   Tres  lent  et  calme  (Very  slow  and  calm) 

Domine  Deus,  rex  caelestis,  Lord  God,  heavenly  king, 

Pater  omnipotens,  omnipotent  father, 

Rex  caelestis,  Deus  pater,  heavenly  king,  God  the  father, 

Pater  omnipotens,  Deus  pater.  Father  almighty,  God  the  father. 

Gloria.  Glory. 

IV.  Domine  fili  unigenite:   Tres  vite  et  joyeux  (Very  fast  and  joyous) 

Domine  fili  unigenite  Lord,  only-begotten  son, 

Jesu  Christe.  Jesus  Christ. 


V.   Domine  Deus,  agnus  Dei:  Tres  lent;  Plus  allant  (Very  slow;  Faster) 

Domine  Deus,  agnus  Dei,  Lord  God,  lamb  of  God, 

Filius  patris,  rex  caelestis  son  of  the  father,  king  of  heaven, 

Qui  tollis  peccata  mundi  who  bearest  the  sins  of  the  world, 

Miserere  nobis  have  mercy  upon  us, 

Suscipe  deprecationem  nostram.  receive  our  prayers. 


VI.    Qui  sedes  ad  dexteram  patris: 

Qui  sedes  ad  dexteram  patris 

Miserere  nobis, 
Quoniam  tu  solus  sanctus, 
tu  solus  Dominus,  Amen. 
Qui  sedes  tu  solus  altissimus, 

Jesu  Christe, 
Cum  Sancto  Spiritu,  in  gloria  Dei  patris. 

Amen. 


Maestoso 

Thou  who  sittest  at  the  right  hand  of  the 

father, 
have  mercy  upon  us, 
for  thou  alone  art  holy, 
thou  alone  art  Lord,  Amen, 
thou  who  sittest  alone  on  high, 

Jesus  Christ, 
with  the  Holy  Spirit,  in  the  glory  of  God 

the  father. 
Amen. 
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More  .  .  . 

The  revolution  (no  tamer  word  will  suffice)  in  our  knowledge  of  Bach's  creative  activity 
due  to  the  researches  of  Alfred  Diirr  and  Georg  von  Dadelsen  (and  a  host  of  other  scholars 
after  them)  has  left  any  study  of  Bach  more  than  thirty  years  old  hopelessly  out  of  date, 
including,  unfortunately,  the  standard  Schmieder  catalogue  of  Bach's  works,  from  which 
we  get  our  BWV  numbers.  The  only  general  life-and-works  treatment  that  is  recent 
enough  to  have  taken  into  account  most  of  the  new  work  is  Karl  Geiringer's  Johann 
Sebastian  Bach:  Culmination  of  an  Era  (Oxford),  and  even  that  has  been  overtaken  by 
some  recent  discoveries.  There  will  no  doubt  be  many  new  publications — some  of  them 
perhaps  significant — as  Bach's  300th  birthday  arrives  next  March.  The  discussion  of 
Cantata  51  relied  heavily  on  the  fascinating  article  referred  to  in  the  program  note:  Robert 
L.  Marshall's  "Bach  the  Progressive:  Observations  on  His  Later  Works"  in  The  Musical 
Quarterly  for  July  1976. 

The  only  recordings  currently  available  of  the  Fourth  Orchestral  Suite  are  on  two- 
record  sets  containing  the  entire  group  of  four.  Preferred  among  the  versions  for  modern 
instruments  is  the  recording  by  the  Academy  of  St.  Martin-in-the-Fields  under  the 
direction  of  Neville  Marriner  (Argo).  The  Collegium  Aureum  (on  both  Quintessence  and 
Harmonia  Mundi)  was  among  the  first  orchestral  ensembles  to  play  entirely  with  early 
instruments  (original  or  reconstructed),  but  it  has  been  surpassed  technically  by  later 
arrivals.  Nikolaus  Harnoncourt  and  his  Concentus  Musicus  (on  both  London  and  Tele- 
funken)  represent  one  of  the  biggest  names  in  the  field,  but  too  often  I  find  his  music- 
making  joyless  and  driven,  pushing  principle  for  its  own  sake  and  not  to  any  musical 
purpose.  For  my  taste,  Trevor  Pinnock's  Concert  of  Music  offers  the  most  unaffected  and 
musical  performance  in  authentic  instrumentation  and  style. 

I  still  treasure  my  twenty- year-old  recording  of  Elisabeth  Schwarzkopf  singing  Cantata 
51,  but  it  is,  alas,  out  of  print  today.  The  available  recordings  run  the  gamut  from  the 
purist — Marianne  Kweksilber  singing  under  the  direction  of  Gustav  Leonhardt  (Tele- 
funken  two-disc  box  containing  also  the  cantatas  numbered  52,  54,  55,  and  56) — to  some 
fine  recordings  employing  modern  instruments.  These  include  the  version  sung  by  Carole 
Bogard  with  trumpeter  Armando  Ghitalla  and  John  Moriarty  conducting  the  Copenhagen 
Chamber  Orchestra  (Cambridge,  coupled  with  Alessandro  Scarlatti's  best-known  work  for 
the  same  combination,  "Sz/  le  sponde  del  Tebro'");  and  Teresa  Stich-Randall  with  the 
Chamber  Orchestra  of  the  Saar  under  the  direction  of  Karl  Ristenpart  (Nonesuch, 
coupled  with  Bach's  Magnificat). 

The  fullest  discussion  of  Poulenc's  life  and  works  is  to  be  found  in  the  book  by  Keith  W. 
Daniel,  Francis  Poulenc:  His  Artistic  Development  and  Musical  Style  (UMI  Research 
Press).  It  is  far  more  detailed  than  the  older  study  by  Henri  Hell  (out  of  print),  though  that 
one  has  the  benefit  of  having  been  written  by  a  man  who  knew  the  composer  personally. 
Leonard  Bernstein  has  recorded  the  Gloria  with  the  New  York  Philharmonic,  the 
Westminster  Choir,  and  soprano  Judith  Blegen  (CBS,  coupled  on  one  issue  with  Poulenc's 
Concerto  for  Two  Pianos,  on  another  with  Stravinsky's  Symphony  of  Psalms).  Among  the 
most  recent  recordings  is  one  by  Robert  Shaw  conducting  the  Atlanta  Symphony 
Orchestra  and  Chorus  with  soprano  Sylvia  McNair  (Telarc,  coupled  with  Poulenc's  Organ 
Concerto  in  G  minor). 

— S.L. 
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Kathleen  Battle 


Soprano  Kathleen  Battle  has  been  welcomed 
with  public  and  critical  acclaim  in  the  music 
capitals  of  the  world.  She  is  a  regular  guest 
with  the  orchestras  of  Berlin,  Boston,  Chicago, 
Cleveland,  New  York,  and  Philadelphia,  at  the 
Salzburg,  Ravinia,  Tanglewood,  and  Cincinnati 
May  festivals,  and  at  major  opera  houses 
including  the  Metropolitan,  Paris,  and  Vienna. 
In  1984-85,  Ms.  Battle  returns  to  the  Metro- 
politan Opera  as  Rosina  in  Rossini's  //  bar- 
bier e  di  Siviglia  and  sings  the  title  role  in 
Handel's  Semele  at  Carnegie  Hall  in  a  festival 
performance  celebrating  the  tricentennial  of 
the  composer's  birth.  In  Europe,  she  makes 
her  debut  at  London's  Royal  Opera  House  as 
Zerbinetta  in  Strauss's  Ariadne  aufNaxos,  a 
role  she  sang  for  the  first  time  last  season  at 
the  San  Francisco  Opera,  and  she  returns  to 
the  Vienna  Opera  in  the  role  of  her  debut 
there  last  season,  Adina  in  Donizetti's  L'elisir 
d'amore.  Ms.  Battle's  1984-85  orchestral 
commitments  include  the  Philadelphia  Orches- 
tra's opening-night  gala  with  Riccardo  Muti; 
the  Brahms  German  Requiem  with  Carlo  Ma- 
ria Giulini  and  the  Philharmonia  of  London; 
Bach's  B  minor  Mass  with  Herbert  von  Kara- 
jan  and  the  Berlin  Philharmonic;  concert  per- 
formances as  Nanetta  in  Verdi's  Falstaffmth 
Sir  Georg  Solti  and  the  Chicago  Symphony; 
Bach's  St.  Matthew  Passion  with  Erich 
Leinsdorf  and  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra;  solo 


evenings  with  the  New  York  Philharmonic 
under  Leinsdorf  and  the  Toronto  Symphony 
with  Andrew  Davis;  and  a  "Live  From  Lincoln 
Center"  New  Year's  Eve  concert  with  Zubin 
Mehta  and  the  New  York  Philharmonic.  Ms. 
Battle  has  also  built  an  international  reputa- 
tion as  an  interpreter  of  Lieder,  with  a  recital 
schedule  including  appearances  in  major 
musical  centers.  Last  season,  New  York's  Lin- 
coln Center  honored  her  with  her  own  series  of 
three  concerts  entitled  "The  Art  of  Kathleen 
Battle,"  and  in  the  summer  of  1984  she  gave 
her  first  recital  at  the  Salzburg  Festival,  with 
James  Levine  at  the  piano,  in  a  concert 
recorded  live  by  Deutsche  Grammophon. 
Recordings  already  available  include  the 
Brahms  German  Requiem  and  Brahms  songs 
with  the  Chicago  Symphony  and  James  Levine 
on  RCA;  Mozart's  Cost  fan  tutte  recorded  live 
at  the  Salzburg  Festival  on  Angel/EMI,  Ric- 
cardo Muti  conducting;  Mahler's  Fourth  Sym- 
phony with  Lorin  Maazel  and  the  Vienna 
Philharmonic  on  CBS;  and  Mahler's  Sym- 
phony No.  2  with  Leonard  Slatkin  and  the  St. 
Louis  Symphony  on  Telarc. 

A  native  of  Portsmouth,  Ohio,  Kathleen 
Battle  received  her  bachelor  and  master  of 
music  degrees  from  the  College -Conservatory 
of  Music,  University  of  Cincinnati,  which  has 
awarded  her  an  honorary  doctoral  degree,  as 
has  the  Westminster  Choir  College  in 
Princeton,  New  Jersey.  She  made  her  profes- 
sional debut  in  the  summer  of  1972  at  the 
invitation  of  the  late  Thomas  Schippers 
appearing  in  the  Brahms  German  Requiem  at 
the  Cincinnati  May  Festival  and  at  the  Festival 
of  Two  Worlds  in  Spoleto,  Italy.  Five  years 
later  she  made  her  Metropolitan  Opera  debut 
as  the  shepherd  in  Wagner's  Tannhauser. 
Since  her  Boston  Symphony  debut  under 
James  Levine  in  music  of  Verdi  and  Mozart  in 
March  1978,  Ms.  Battle  has  been  heard  with 
the  orchestra  in  Mahler's  Fourth  Symphony 
under  Andre  Previn,  the  Mozart  Requiem 
under  Sir  Colin  Davis,  Benjamin  Britten's 
Spring  Symphony  also  with  Previn,  and, 
most  recently,  at  Tanglewood  in  1983,  in 
Haydn's  Creation  under  Seiji  Ozawa. 
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Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus 

John  Oliver,  conductor 


Co-sponsored  by  the  Berkshire  Music  Center 
and  Boston  University,  the  Tanglewood  Fes- 
tival Chorus  was  organized  in  the  spring  of 
1970  when  John  Oliver  became  director  of 
vocal  and  choral  activities  at  the  Berkshire 
Music  Center.  Originally  formed  for  perform- 
ances at  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's 
summer  home,  the  chorus  was  soon  playing  a 
major  role  in  the  orchestra's  Symphony  Hall 
season  as  well.  Now  the  official  chorus  of  the 
orchestra,  the  Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus  is 
regarded  by  conductors,  press,  and  public  as 
one  of  the  great  orchestra  choruses  of  the 
world.  The  members  of  the  chorus  donate 
their  services,  and  they  perform  regularly  with 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  Boston, 
New  York,  and  at  Tanglewood,  working  with 
Music  Director  Seiji  Ozawa,  John  Williams 
and  the  Boston  Pops,  and  such  prominent 
guests  as  Sir  Colin  Davis,  Leonard  Bernstein, 
Claudio  Abbado,  Klaus  Tennstedt,  Mstislav 
Rostropovich,  Andre  Previn,  Eugene 
Ormandy,  and  Gunther  Schuller.  Last  April  in 
Symphony  Hall,  the  chorus  received  interna- 
tional attention  for  its  participation  in  the 
world  premiere  performances  under  Sir  Colin 
Davis  of  Sir  Michael  Tippett's  The  Mask  of 
Time,  commissioned  by  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  for  its  centennial  in  1981. 

Unlike  most  other  orchestra  choruses,  the 
Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus  under  John  Oliver 


also  includes  regular  performances  of  a  cap- 
pella  repertory  in  its  schedule,  requiring  a 
very  different  sort  of  discipline  from  perform- 
ance with  orchestra,  and  ranging  in  musical 
content  from  Baroque  to  contemporary.  In  the 
spring  of  1977,  John  Oliver  and  the  chorus 
were  extended  an  unprecedented  invitation  by 
Deutsche  Grammophon  to  record  a  program 
of  a  cappella  twentieth-century  American 
choral  music;  this  record  received  a  Grammy 
nomination  for  best  choral  performance  in 
1979.  The  latest  recordings  by  Mr.  Oliver  and 
the  chorus  include  music  of  Luigi  Dallapiccola 
and  Kurt  Weill  on  Nonesuch,  Beethoven's 
Choral  Fantasy  with  Seiji  Ozawa,  Rudolf 
Serkin,  and  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
on  Telarc,  and  Debussy's  La  Damoiselle 
elue  with  the  orchestra  and  mezzo-soprano 
Frederica  von  Stade  on  CBS. 

The  Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus  has  collab- 
orated with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
on  numerous  other  recordings  for  Deutsche 
Grammophon,  New  World,  and  Philips.  For 
the  chorus'  first  appearance  on  records,  in 
Berlioz's  Damnation  of  Faust,  John  Oliver 
and  Seiji  Ozawa  received  a  Grammy  nomina- 
tion for  best  choral  performance  of  1975. 
The  Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus  may  be  heard 
on  the  Philips  releases  of  Schoenberg's 
Gurrelieder,  taped  live  during  Boston  Sym- 
phony performances  and  named  best  choral 
recording  of  1979  by  Gramophone  magazine, 
and  Mahler's  Symphony  No.  8,  the  Sym- 
phony of  a  Thousand.  Other  recordings  with 
the  orchestra  include  music  of  Ravel,  Liszt, 
and  Roger  Sessions,  and  the  chorus  has  also 
recorded  with  John  Williams  and  the  Boston 
Pops. 

In  addition  to  his  work  with  the  Tanglewood 
Festival  Chorus,  John  Oliver  is  conductor  of 
the  MIT  Choral  Society,  a  senior  lecturer  in 
music  at  MIT,  and  conductor  of  the  John 
Oliver  Chorale,  now  in  its  eighth  season,  and 
with  which  he  has  recorded  Donald  Martino's 
Seven  Pious  Pieces  for  New  World  records. 
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"...THE  HIGHEST 

INTERNATIONAL  LEVEL 

OF  CHAMBER  MUSIC  PLAYING  ... 

-THE  BOSTON  GLOBE 


TWO  SUNDAY  AFTERNOONS  AT  3PM 


GILBERT  KAUSH, 


PIANIST 


SUNDAY 

FEBRUARY  17 

1985 


SUNDAY 

MARCH  31 

1985 


Saint-Saens  Caprice  on  Danish  and  Russian  Airs,  Op.  79, 

for  piano  and  winds 
Leon  Kirchner  New  work  commissioned  by  the 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  for  its  centennial 
Schubert  Trio  No.  1  in  B-flat  for  piano,  violin,  and  cello,  D.898 


with  JAN  DeGAETANI,  MEZZO-SOPRANO 

OLIVER  KNUSSEN,  CONDUCTOR 
Robin  Holloway  Fantasy-Pieces,  Op.  16,  on  the  Heine  'Liederkreis' 

of  Robert  Schumann,  for  piano  and  twelve  instruments 
Schumann  'Liederkreis,'  Op. 24 
Schumann  Quintet  in  E-flat  for  piano  and  strings,  Op.  44 


REMAINING  SINGLE  TICKETS  GO  ON  SALE  AT 

THE  JORDAN  HALL  BOX  OFFICE  3  WEEKS  PRIOR 

TO  EACH  PERFORMANCE 
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Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus 

John  Oliver,  conductor 


Sopranos 

Ingrid  Bartinique 

Michele  M.  Bergonzi 

Susan  Cavalieri 

Bonita  Ciambotti 

Joanne  L.  Colella 

Margo  Connor 

Mary  A.V.  Crimmins 

Lou  Ann  David 

Christine  P.  Duquette 

Susan  Rose  Edelman 

Rebecca  Shellman  Flewellin^ 

Amy  G.  Harris 

Lisa  Heisterkamp 

Alice  Honner- White 

Christine  Jaronski 

Frances  V.  Kadinoff 

Patricia  Ann  Kasko 

Deborah  LeBlanc 

Carol  McKeen 

Ida  McManis 

Patricia  Mitchell 

Annette  L.  Murphy 

Diana  Noyes 

Fumiko  Ohara 

Nancy  Lee  Patton 

Jennifer  M.  Pigg 

Julia  Poirier 

Charlotte  C.  Russell  Priest 

Lisa  Saunier 

Joan  Pernice  Sherman 

Carole  J.  Stevenson 

Bernadette  Yao 


Mezzo-Sopranos 

Maisy  Bennett 
Karen  Bergmann 
Christine  Billings 
Sharon  R.  Brown 
Arnalee  Cohen 
Ethel  Crawford 


Catherine  Diamond 

Sara  Dorfman 

Kitty  DuVernois 

Mary  F.  Ellis 

Evelyn  M.  Eshleman-Kern 

Paula  Folkman 

Dorrie  Freedman 

Dorrie  Fuchs 

Irene  Gilbride 

Thelma  Hayes 

Donna  Hewitt- Didham 

Leah  Jansizian 

Suzanne  D.  Link 

Dorothy  W.  Love 

April  Merriam 

Vanessa  M.  Ovian 

Ann  L.  Pinto 

Deborah  Ann  Ryba 

Linda  Kay  Smith 

Christie  St.  Clair 

Julie  Steinhilber 

Judith  Tierney 

Joanne  Warburton 


Tenors 

Ralph  A.  Bassett 
William  A.  Bridges,  Jr. 
Paul  Clark 
Reginald  Didham 
William  E.  Good 
J.  Stephen  Groff 
David  M.  Halloran 
Dean  Armstrong  Hanson 
Tyler  Pierce  Harwell 
John  W.  Hickman 
Richard  P.  Howell 
Stanley  Hudson 
James  R.  Kauffman 
Edward  J.  Kiradjieff 
David  E.  Meharry 
Mehrdad  Moasser 


Dwight  E.  Porter 
Peter  Pulsifer 
David  Raish 
Kelvin  Smith 
Michael  W.  Spence 
Terence  Stephenson 
Mark  Wilson 
R.  Spencer  Wright 

Basses 

Peter  T.  Anderson 
David  J.  Ashton 
J.  Barrington  Bates 
Aubrey  Botsford 
Daniel  E.  Brooks 
Ronald  J.  Chibaro 
Peter  Eldridge  Cummings 
Agostino  M.  DeBaggis 
Douglas  A.  Dittman 
Roger  Grodsky 
Mark  L.  Haberman 
Richard  P.  Howell 
Timothy  Lanagan 
Kenneth  L.  Lawley 
Lee  B.  Leach 
Steven  Ledbetter 
David  K.  Lones 
Sandy  Macfarlane 
David  B.  McCarthy 
Robert  S.  McLellan 
Jack  L.  Milne 
Rene  A.  Miville 
Stephen  H.  Owades 
Martin  R.  Pierce 
Peter  S.  Strickland 
Vladimir  Roudenko 
Robert  Schaffel 
Robert  W.  Schlundt 
Frank  R.  Sherman 
Scott  V.  Street 
Pieter  Conrad  White 
Howard  Wilcox 


Sarah  Harrington,  Manager 
Susan  Almasi,  Rehearsal  pianist 
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The  Boston  Home, 

(formerly  The  Boston  Home  for  Incurables) 


Est.  1881 


Seeks  Your  Support 
for  Another  Century 


Write  for  Centennial  Brochure :  The  BoStOIl  Home,  InC . 

David  W.  Lewis,  Treasurer  2049-2061  Dorchester  Avenue 

John  Bigelow,  Assistant  Treasurer    Boston,  Massachusetts  02124 

617/825-3905 


I 

I 


GOL 


267-801 


:NY 


J.J.  Howes,  circa  1870 
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WEALTH  HAS  ITS  REWARDS. 


For  a  personal  appointment, 
ilLDean  Ridlon  Viee  President;  Private  Banking€rbup 
Bank  of  Boston  (617)  434-5302.  . 

Boston's  Financial  District  and  Back  Bay 
1984  The  First  National  Bankof  Boston;  Member  FBIC 


The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  gratefully  acknowledges  the  following  corporations 
and  professional  organizations  for  their  generous  and  important  support  in  the  past  or 
current  fiscal  year.  (*  denotes  support  of  at  least  $2,500;  capitalized  names  denote 
support  of  at  least  $5,000;  underscored  capitalized  names  within  the  Business 
Leaders'  listing  comprise  the  Business  Honor  Roll.) 


1984-85  Business 

Honor  Roll  ($10,000+) 

Advanced  Management  Associates,  Inc. 

John  Hancock  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 

Harvey  Chet  Krentzman 

E.  James  Morton 

Analog  Devices,  Inc. 

Stanley  H.  Kaplan  Educational  Center 

Ray  Stata 

Susan  B.  Kaplan 

Bank  of  Boston 
William  L.  Brown 

Liberty  Mutual  Insurance  Company 
Melvin  B.  Bradshaw 

Bank  of  New  England 

Mobil  Chemical  Corporation 

Peter  H.  McCormick 

Rawleigh  Warner,  Jr. 

BavBanks,  Inc. 

New  England  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 

^  illiam  M.  Crozier,  Jr. 

Edward  E.  Phillips 

Boston  Consulting  Group,  Inc. 
Arthur  P.  Contas 

New  England  Telephone  Company 
Gerry  Freche 

Boston  Edison  Company 
Thomas  J.  Galligan,  Jr. 

Raytheon  Company 
Thomas  L.  Phillips 

Boston  Globe   Affiliated  Publications 

Red  Lion  Inn 

\l  illiam  0.  Taylor 

John  H.  Fitzpatrick 

Cahners  Publishing  Company,  Inc. 

State  Street  Bank  &  Trust  Company 

Norman  Cahners 

William  S.  Edgerly 

Country  Curtains 

The  Sheraton  Corporation 

Jane  P.  Fitzpatrick 

John  Kapioltas 

Digital  Equipment  Corporation 
Kenneth  H.  Olsen 

The  Signal  Companies 
Paul  M.  Montrone 

Dynatech  Corporation 
J.  P.  Barger 

Teradyne  Corporation 
Alexander  V.  d'Arbeloff 

W  m.  Filene's  &  Sons  Company 

Urban  Investment  &  Development 

Michael  J.  Babcock 

Company/ 

GTE  Electrical  Products 
Dean  T.  Langford 

Copley  Place 
R.K.  Umscheid 

General  Cinema  Corporation 
Richard  A.  Smith 

WCRB/Charles  River  Broadcasting,  Inc. 
Richard  L.  Kaye 

General  Electric  Company 
John  F.  Welch,  Jr. 

WCVB-TV  5 

S.  James  Coppersmith 

Gillette  Company 
Colman  M.  Mockler,  Jr. 

Wang  Laboratories 
An  Wang 
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T, 


he  principals  of  Dumont 
Kiradjieff  &  Moriarty  invite 
you  to  tap  the  expertise  which 
has  built  our  firm's  success  in 
the  placement  of  professional 
and  managerial  people 
throughout  New  England. 

DUMONT 

KIRADJIEFF  79  Milk  Street 

&MORIARTY         Boston.  MA 

EMPLOYMENT    ?6217U5i92i2 
CONSULTING       <617)451'9212 


COOPER: 

CharlesD 

William 

PEAT.  \LJ 

KOf1 


m  r 


MAHLER'S  SYMPHONY  #9 

with  Solti  conducting 

Chicago  Symphony  on  Digital's 

Grammy  Award  Winning  Recording. 

16.58 

Rarely  performed.  Rarely  recorded. 

GRIEG'S  P£ER  GYNT.  with  Edo  De 

Waart  conducting  the  San 

Francisco  Symphony 

and  Chorus 

a.29 


COOPERATIVE  | 
SOCIETY 


•:<•:■:■;■>:■><:  -<:-:-;.■■  \-:-:-r^T-y.  :"•:■■:■:■:■:■:■ 


Available  at  Harvard  Square,  M.I.T.  Student  Center,  Children's 
Medical  Center  and  One  Federal  St.,  Boston.  Coop 


§t  ^(frofpk/}^staurad-, 


A  charming  19th  Century  Townhouse 
serving  superb  continental  cuisine 
in  contemporary  informal  elegance. 
Offering  lunch  and  dinner  with  a  variety 
of  fresh  seafood  specials  daily,  and  our 
after  theatre  cafe  menu  till  midnight. 


Serving  - 

Lunch:  12:00-2:30  weekdays 

Dinner:  6:00-10:30  Sun.-Thurs. 

6:00-12:00  Fri.Sat. 
Brunch:  11:00-3:00  Sat.  &  Sun. 

reservations:  266-3030 

99  St.  Botolph  Street 
behind  the  Colonnade  Hotel 


Mwrlm 

Cosmopul 

Jai  1 


Patricia 
"Ken 


Pi  e 


•North 

Thou . 


Ceran 
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LeoJ.Ff 


!!-'. 


Juii: 


Selamefc 
JoeSeUr 


BANKq 

Peter H 


Accountants 

Arthur  Andersen  &  Co. 
William  F.  Meagher 

COOPERS  &  LYBRAND 
Vincent  M.  O'Reilly 

Charles  DiPesa  &  Company 
William  DiPesa 

*  Ernst  &  Whinney 

James  G.  Maguire 

PEAT,  MARWICK,  MITCHELL 
&  COMPANY 

Herbert  E.  Morse 

*TOUCHE  ROSS  &  COMPANY 
James  T.  McBride 

*  Arthur  Young  &  Company 

Thomas  R  McDermott 

Advertising/ P.R. 

*Hill,  Holliday,  Connors, 
Cosmopulos,  Inc. 

Jack  Connors,  Jr. 
Hill  &  Knowlton 
Patricia  Butterfield 

*Kenyon  &  Eckhardt 
Thomas  J.  Mahoney 

*Newsome  &  Company 
Peter  Farwell 

Aerospace 

*  Northrop  Corporation 

Thomas  V.  Jones 

PNEUMO  CORPORATION 
Gerard  A.  Fulham 

Apparel 

*Knapp  King  Size  Corporation 
Winthrop  A.  Short 

William  Carter  Company 
Leo  J.  Feuer 

Architecture/  Design 

Jung/Brannen  Associates,  Inc. 
Yu  Sing  Jung 

Selame  Design 
Joe  Selame 

Banking 

BANK  OF  BOSTON 
William  L.  Brown 

BANK  OF  NEW  ENGLAND 


Business  Leaders  ($1,000+) 


BAYBANKS,  INC. 


Peter  H.  McCormick 


William  M.  Crozier,  Jr. 

Chase  Manhattan  Corporation 
Robert  M.  Jorgensen 

*Citicorp  (USA),  Inc. 
Walter  E.  Mercer 

Coolidge  Bank  &  Trust  Company 
Charles  W  Morash 

Framingham  Trust  Company 
William  A.  Anastos 

Mutual  Bank 
Keith  G.  Willoughby 

Rockland  Trust  Company 
John  F.  Spence,  Jr. 

SHAWMUT  BANK  OF 
BOSTON 

William  F.  Craig 

United  States  Trust  Company 
James  V.  Sidell 

Building/  Contracting 
National  Lumber  Company 
Louis  I.  Kaitz 

J.F.  White  Contracting  Company 
Thomas  J.  White 

Consulting/  Management 
ADVANCED  MANAGEMENT 
ASSOCIATES,  INC. 
Harvey  Chet  Krentzman 

BLP  Associates 
Bernard  L.  Plansky 

BOSTON  CONSULTING 
GROUP,  INC. 
Arthur  R  Contas 

Rath  &  Strong,  Inc. 
Arnold  0.  Putnam 

Small  Business  Foundation  of 
America,  Inc. 
Richard  Giesser 

Education 
*Bentley  College 

Gregory  H.  Adamian 

STANLEY  H.  KAPLAN 
EDUCATIONAL  CENTER 

Susan  B.  Kaplan 

Electronics 
Mitre  Corporation 
Robert  R.  Everett 

*Parlex  Corporation 
Herbert  W  Pollack 
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*Signal  Technology  Corporation 
William  Cook 

Employment 

*  Emerson  Personnel 
Rhoda  Warren 

Robert  Kleven  &  Company,  Inc. 
Robert  Kleven 

Russell  Reynolds  Associates,  Inc. 
Jack  H.  Vernon 

*TAD  Technical  Services  Corp. 
David  J.  McGrath,  Jr. 

Energy 

Buckley  &  Scott  Company 
Charles  H.  Downey 

*HCW  Oil  &  Gas  Company,  Inc. 
John  M.  Plukas 

HatofFs 
Stanley  Hatoff 

MOBIL  CHEMICAL 
CORPORATION 

Rawleigh  Warner,  Jr. 

Yankee  Oil  &  Gas,  Inc. 
Paul  J.  Montle 

Finance 

*Farrell,  Healer  &  Company,  Inc. 
Richard  Farrell 

*The  First  Boston  Corporation 
George  L.  Shinn 

Kaufman  &  Company 
Sumner  Kaufman 

*  Leach  &  Garner 
Philip  Leach 

*Narragansett  Capital 
Corporation 
Arthur  D.  Little 

TA  ASSOCIATES 
Peter  A.  Brooke 

Food/  Hotel/  Restaurant 

♦Boston  Park  Plaza  Hotel  & 
Towers 
Roger  A.  Saunders 

Boston  Showcase  Company 
Jason  Starr 

CREATIVE  GOURMETS  LTD. 
Stephen  E.  Elmont 

Dunkin'  Donuts,  Inc. 
Robert  M.  Rosenberg 


Self-portrait  of  a  genius 


With  wit  and  charm,  Aaron  Copland, 
Americas  greatest  living  composer  looks 
back  on  the  first  four  decades  of  his  life  in 
music.  It  is  a  monumental  work  about  an 
exceptional  era  in  Americas  artistic  history 
and  the  events,  here  and  abroad,  that 
spawned  his  genius.  Enhanced  by 
"interludes"  that  feature  reminiscences 
by  friends  and  colleagues  like  Nadia 
Boulanger,  Virgil  Thompson,  Agnes 
DeMille,  and  Leonard  Bernstein,  Copland 
is  a  stirring  chronicle  of  our  cultural  times. 


*t 


1900  through  1942 
'Aaron  Copland  and  Vivian  Perlis 

With  over  100  photographs,  $24.95  at  bookstores  or  direct  from 

ST.  MARTIN'S/MAREK,  1 75  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  NY  10010 

(Mail  orders:  Add  $1.50  extra  for  postage.  Send  Attn:  PY) 


vc  ;.• 


"1  love  dining 
with  four  sters^ 

"I  said  join  me  at  Apley's. 

The  Boston  Globe 

gave  it  four  stars. 

Then  Esquire  called  it 

terrific.  Oh,  and  Boston 
JMaaaziD£_Byed,  I 

It's  becoming  a  habit. _ 

Apley's,  please." 


EXCEPTIONAL 

GOURMET  AMERICAN  CUISINE 


RESERVATIONS  A  MUST.  236-2000 


AT  THE  SHERATON  BOSTON 
PRUDENTIAL  CENTER 
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*  Howard  Johnson  Company 

G.  Michael  Hostage 

Inncorp,  Ltd. 
Harry  Axelrod 

*Johnson,  O'Hare  Company,  Inc. 
Harry  O'Hare 

*0,Donnell-Usen  Fisheries 
Corporation 
Arnold  Wolf 

RED  LION  INN 
John  H.  Fitzpatrick 

Roberts  and  Associates 
Warren  Pierce 

THE  SHERATON 

CORPORATION 

John  Kapioltas 

Silenus  Wines,  Inc. 
James  B.  Hangstefer 

Sonesta  International  Hotels 
Corporation 
Paul  Sonnabend 

THE  STOP  &  SHOP 

COMPANIES,  INC. 

Avram  J.  Goldberg 

THE  WESTIN  HOTEL 
Bodo  Lemke 

Furnishings/  Housewares 
COUNTRY  CURTAINS 
Jane  P  Fitzpatrick 

High  Technology/ Computers 
AT&T 
Charles  R.  Grafton 

Analytical  Systems  Engineering 
Corporation 
Michael  B.  Rukin 

Aritech  Corporation 
James  A.  Synk 

Automatic  Data  Processing 
Josh  Weston 

*Computer  Partners,  Inc. 

Paul  J.  Crowley 
*Data  Packaging  Corporation 

Otto  Morningstar 

*Epsilon  Data  Management,  Inc. 
Thomas  0.  Jones 

General  Eastern  Instruments 
Corporation 
Pieter  R.  Wiederhold 

*  Helix  Technology  Corporation 

Frank  Gabron 

IBM  CORPORATION 
Paul  J.  Palmer 


POLAROID  CORPORATION 
William  J.  McCune,  Jr. 

RAYTHEON  COMPANY 
Thomas  L.  Phillips 

*  Systems  Engineering  & 
Manufacturing  Corporation 

Steven  Baker 
*Transitron  Electric  Corporation 
David  Bakalar 

Insurance 

Arkwright-Boston  Insurance 
Frederick  J.  Bumpus 

*  Cameron  &  Colby  Co.,  Inc. 

Graves  D.  Hewitt 

*  Commercial  Union  Assurance 
Companies 

Howard  H.  Ward 

*  Frank  B.  Hall  &  Company  of 
Massachusetts,  Inc. 

Colby  Hewitt,  Jr. 
JOHN  HANCOCK  MUTUAL 
LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

E.  James  Morton 

LIBERTY  MUTUAL 
INSURANCE  COMPANY 
Melvin  B.  Bradshaw 

NEW  ENGLAND  MUTUAL 
LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

Edward  E.  Phillips 

PRUDENTIAL  INSURANCE 
COMPANY  OF  AMERICA 
Robert  J.  Scales 

Sun  Life  Assurance  Company  of 
Canada 
John  D.  McNeil 

Investments 

*ABD  Securities  Corporation 
Theodor  Schmidt-Scheuber 
Amoskeag  Company 
Joseph  B.  Ely  II 

BLYTH  EASTMAN  PAINE 
WEBBER  INC. 
James  F.  Cleary 

*E.F.  Hutton  &  Company,  Inc. 
S.  Paul  Crabtree 

Goldman,  Sachs  &  Company 
Stephen  B.  Kay 

Kensington  Investment 
Company 
Alan  E.  Lewis 
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*Loomis  Sayles  &  Company 
Robert  L.  Kemp 
Moseley,  Hallgarten,  Estabrook 
&  Weeden,  Inc. 
Fred  S.  Moseley 

*Tucker,  Anthony  &  R.L.  Day, 
Inc. 

Gerald  Segel 
*  Woodstock  Corporation 

Frank  B.  Condon 

Legal 

Gadsby  &  Hannah 
Jeffrey  P.  Somers 

Goldstein  &  Manello 
Richard  J.  Snyder 

*Herrick  &  Smith 
Malcolm  D.  Perkins 

Nissenbaum  Law  Offices 
Gerald  L.  Nissenbaum 

Manufacturing 

Acushnet  Company 
John  T.  Ludes 

Bell  Manufacturing  Company 
Irving  W.  Bell 

Checon  Corporation 
Donald  E.  Conaway 

Dennison  Manufacturing 
Company 
Nelson  S.  Gifford 

Econocorp,  Inc. 
Richard  G.  Lee 

FLEXcon  Company,  Inc. 
Mark  R.  Ungerer 

GENERAL  ELECTRIC 
COMPANY 
John  F.  Welch,  Jr. 

GENERAL  ELECTRIC 
COMPANY/LYNN 
James  P.  Krebs 

GILLETTE  COMPANY 
Colman  M.  Mockler,  Jr. 

Guzovsky  Electrical  Corporation 
Edward  Guzovsky 

Inland  Steel-Ryerson 
Foundation,  Inc. 
Robert  L.  Atkinson 

Kendall  Company 
J.  Dale  Sherratt 

L.E.  Mason  Company 
Harvey  B.  Berman 


CAFE  AMALFI 

ITALIAN  RESTAURANT 

8-10  WESTLAND  AVENUE 
BOSTON,  MASS./  536-6396 


We  invite  you  to  join  us  before  or 

after  Symphony  for  a  fine  dining 

experience. 

We're  so  close  you  can  almost  hear 

the  music.  I 


Lunch  -  11:30  -  3  pm 
Dinner  -  5  -11pm 

BAR  SPECIALS-^  -  6  pm 
10  -  12  pm 

SPECIAL  FUNCTIONS  and 

LARGE  GROUPS  ACCOMMODATED 

RESERVATIONS  RECOMMENDED 


Real  Estate  Management 

Brokerage  and  Consulting  Services 

Since  1898 


SAUNDERS  &  ASSOCIATES 

20  Park  Plaza  Boston  MA  •  02116 
(617)  426-0720 


A  Boston  Tradition 

41  UNION  STREET  227-2750 


Handicapped  kids  have  a  lot  to  give 

a        and  the  Cotting  School  has  a  lot  to  give  handicapped  children. 
LlA        vVe  are  a  12-year  day  school  providing  quality  education, 

medical  support  services,  and  pre-vocational  training  to  physically 
handicapped  boys  and  girls.  Support  services  include  occupational, 
physical  and  speech  therapies,  counselling,  vision  and  dental 
clinics,  and  fulltime  nursing  supervision.  Computer-based 
learning  programs,  summer  camping,  adapted  physical  education, 
art,  music  and  training  for  independent  living  help  students  develop 
daily  living  and  social  skills  and  increased  self-esteem.  If  you 
know  a  child  we  can  help,  please  pass  the  word.  Call  or  write 
Dr.  Carl  W.  Mores,  Superintendent,  Cotting  School  for  Handicapped 
Children,  241  St.  Botolph  Street,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02115 
(617)  536-9632. 

Cotting  School  for  Handicapped  Children 

is  a  private,  non-profit  Ch.  766-approved  institution, 
supported  primarily  by  gifts,  grants,  legacies  and  bequests. 
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Ludlow  Corporation 
Arthur  Cohen 

NEW  ENGLAND  BUSINESS 
SERVICE,  INC. 
Richard  H.  Rhoads 

Norton  Company 
Donald  R.  Melville 

*  Packaging  Industries,  Inc. 

John  D.  Bambara 
Parker  Brothers 
Richard  E.  Stearns 

♦Plymouth  Rubber  Company,  Inc. 
Maurice  J.  Hamilburg 
Scully  Signal  Company 
Robert  G.  Scully 

*  Simplex  Time  Recorder 
Company 

Glenn  R.  Peterson 

Superior  Pet  Products,  Inc. 
Richard  J.  Phelps 

*Towle  Manufacturing  Company 
Leonard  Florence 

*Trina,  Inc. 

Thomas  L.  Easton 

Webster  Spring  Company,  Inc. 
A.M.  Levine 

Wellman,  Inc. 
Arthur  0.  Wellman,  Jr. 

Media 

BOSTON  GLOBE/ 
AFFILIATED  PUBLICATIONS 
William  0.  Taylor 

♦Boston  Herald 
Patrick  J.  Purcell 

GENERAL  CINEMA 
CORPORATION 
Richard  A.  Smith 

♦WBZ-TV  4 

Thomas  L.  Goodgame 

WCIB-FM 
Lawrence  K.  Justice 

WCRB/CHARLES  RIVER 
BROADCASTING,  INC. 
Richard  L.  Kaye 

WCVB-TV  5 

S.  James  Coppersmith 

♦WNEV-TV  7/New  England 
Television 

Seymour  L.  Yanoff 
Westinghouse  Broadcasting  & 
Cable,  Inc. 
Lawrence  P.  Fraiberg 

Musical  Instruments 


♦Baldwin  Piano  &  Organ 
Company 

R.S.  Harrison 
Avedis  Zildjian  Company 
Armand  Zildjian 

Printing/ Publishing 

♦ADCO  Publishing  Company,  Inc. 
Samuel  Gorfinkle 
Bowne  of  Boston 
William  Gallant 

CAHNERS  PUBLISHING 
COMPANY,  INC. 
Norman  L.  Cahners 

CLARK-FRANKLIN- 
KINGSTON  PRESS 
Lawrence  Dress 

Customforms,  Inc. 
David  A.  Granoff 

♦Daniels  Printing  Company 

Lee  Daniels 
HOUGHTON  MIFFLIN 
COMPANY 

Marlowe  G.  Teig 

♦Label  Art,  Inc. 
J.  William  Flynn 

McGraw  Hill,  Inc. 
Joseph  L.  Dionne 

Real  Estate/ Development 

Combined  Properties,  Inc. 
Stanton  L.  Black 

Corcoran  Mullins  Jennison,  Inc. 
Joseph  Corcoran 

Hilon  Development  Corporation 
Haim  Eliachar 

Northland  Investment 
Corporation 
Robert  A.  Danziger 

Stanmar,  Inc. 
Stanley  W  Snider 

URBAN  INVESTMENT  & 
DEVELOPMENT  COMPANY/ 
COPLEY  PLACE 
R.K.  Umscheid 

Retailing 

WM.  FILENE'S  &  SONS 
COMPANY 
Michael  J.  Babcock 

Hills  Department  Stores 
Stephen  A.  Goldberger 

Jordan  Marsh  Company 
Elliot  Stone 
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Kay  Bee  Toy  &  Hobby  Shops, 
Inc. 
Howard  Kaufman 

Marshall's,  Inc. 
Frank  H.  Brenton 

♦Saks  Fifth  Avenue 
Ronald  J.  Hoffman 
Stuart's  Department  Stores,  Inc. 
Paul  Cammarano 

♦  Zayre  Corporation 
Maurice  Segall 

Science/ Medical 

♦Charles  River  Breeding 
Laboratories,  Inc. 
Henry  L.  Foster 
Damon  Corporation 
David  I.  Kosowsky 

Hospital  Corporation  of  America 
HCA  Foundation 
Donald  E.  Strange 

Shoes 

♦Jones  &  Vining,  Inc. 

Sven  Vaule,  Jr. 
♦Mercury  International  Trading 
Corporation 
Irving  Wiseman 

MORSE  SHOE,  INC. 
Manuel  Rosenberg 

THE  SPENCER  COMPANIES, 
INC. 

C.  Charles  Marran 

STRIDE  RITE  CORPORATION 
Arnold  S.  Hiatt 

Software/  Information  Services 

Henco  Software,  Inc. 
Henry  Cochran 

Interactive  Data  Corporation 
Carl  G.  Wolf 

Travel/  Transportation 

♦Heritage  Travel 

Donald  Sohn 
♦The  Trans-Lease  Group 

John  J.  McCarthy,  Jr. 

Utilities 

BOSTON  EDISON  COMPANY 
Thomas  J.  Galligan,  Jr. 

♦Eastern  Gas  &  Fuel  Associates 
William  J.  Pruyn 
NEW  ENGLAND  TELEPHONE 
Gerry  Freche 


MASSACHUSETTS 


COUNCL 
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The  following  Members  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts High  Technology  Council 
support  the  BSO  through  the  BSO 
Business  &  Professional  Leadership 
Program: 


Alpha  Industries,  Inc. 
George  S.  Kariotis 

ANALOG  DEVICES,  INC. 

Ray  Stata 
The  Analytic  Sciences 
Corporation 
Arthur  Gelb 
*Augat,  Inc. 

Roger  D.  Wellington 
Barry  Wright  Corporation 
Ralph  Z.  Sorenson 
*Bolt  Beranek  and  Newman  Inc. 
Stephen  Levy 
Computervision  Corporation 
Martin  Allen 
*Cullinet  Software,  Inc. 
John  J.  Cullinane 

DIGITAL  EQUIPMENT 
CORPORATION 
Kenneth  H.  Olsen 


DYNATECH  CORPORATION 

J. P.  Barger 
EPSCO,  Inc. 

Wayne  R  Coffin 
Foxboro  Company 

Earle  W.  Pitt 
GCA  Corporation 

Milton  Greenberg 
GTE  ELECTRICAL 
PRODUCTS 

Dean  T.  Langford 
*GenRad  Foundation 

Lynn  Smoker 
*Haemonetics,  Inc. 

John  F.  White 
Honeywell  Information  Systems 

Warren  G.  Sprague 
Instron  Corporation 

Harold  Hindman 
♦Arthur  D.  Little,  Inc. 

John  F.  Magee 


M/A-COM,  INC. 

Vessarios  G.  Chigas 
Massachusetts  High  Technology 
Council,  Inc. 

Howard  P.  Foley 
Millipore  Corporation 

Dimitri  d'Arbeloff 
PRIME  COMPUTER,  INC. 

Joe  M.  Henson 
*  Printed  Circuit  Corporation 

Peter  Sarmanian 
SofTech,  Inc. 

Justus  Lowe,  Jr. 
TERADYNE,  INC. 

Alexander  V.  d'Arbeloff 
Thermo  Electron  Corporation 

George  N.  Hatsopoulos 
Unitrode  Corporation 

George  M.  Berman 
WANG  LABORATORIES,  INC. 

An  Wang 
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A  Distinctive  Selection  of  Oriental  Rugs  and  Wall  Hangings 


1643  Beacon  Street,  Waban  Square 

Hours:  Tues-Sat  11-5,  Thurs  Evenings  til  8 

Phone  (617)  964-2686 

"UL  cMoia  qjou  D<nouj  Moat  OxisntaC  Jfugi,    Ok  cMou-   O/ou  H/Jus   HJU." 
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Rental  apartments 

for  people  who'd 

rather  hear  French  horns 

than  Car  hornS*    Enjoy  easy  living  within 
easy  reach  of  Symphony  Hall. 
New  in-town  apartments 
with  doorman,  harbor 
views,  all  luxuries, 
health 
club, 
land  2 

^PSE    @§  J$    ^^fl^WF    Dedrooms  and 

penthouse  duplex 

apartments. 


Coming  Concerts  .  .  . 


THE  DEVONSHIRE 


\= 


.«.  One  Devonshire  Place.  (Between  Washington 

f=t      and  Devonshire  Streets,  off  State  Street)  Boston. 

Renting  Office  Open  7  Days.  Tel:  (617)  720-3410 

Park  free  in  our  indoor  garage  while  inspecting  models. 


HUSKIES 

Take  a  step  back  in  time  to  the 

30's  &  40's.  Enjoy  casual,  comfortable 

dining,  Fabulous  Steaks,  Homemade 

Desserts,  Novelty  Drinks  and  "The  Best 

Baby  Back  Ribs  in  Town". 

The  Unusual  Atmosphere,  convenient 

location,  between  Symphony  Hall 

and  Huntington  (B.U.)  Theatre,  has 

made  this  a  favorite  Eating  &  Drinking 

Place  for  before  and  after  the  shows. 

The  Sunday  Brunch  is  Unsurpassed. 
Full  Menu  'til  Midnight 

MC,  Visa  Accepted 

280  Huntington  Avenue 

Boston,  Mass. 

247-3978 


Tuesday  4B'— 22  January,  8-9:55 
SEIJI  OZAWA  conducting 
Bach  Orchestral  Suite  No.  4 

Poulenc  Concerto  for  Two  Pianos 

KATIA  &  MARIELLE  LABEQUE, 
pianists 
Beethoven  Symphony  No.  4 


Thursday  '10'— 24  January,  8-9:55 

Friday  'B' — 25  January,  2-3:55 

Saturday  4B'— 26  January,  8-9:55 

SEIJI  OZAWA  conducting 

Haydn  Symphony  No.  8,  Night 

Berg  Seven  Early  Songs 

HAKAN  HAGEGARD,  baritone 
Beethoven  Symphony  No.  7 


Wednesday,  20  February  at  7:30 

Open  Rehearsal 
Steven  Ledbetter  will  discuss  the  program 

at  6:45  in  the  Cohen  Annex. 
Thursday  'A'— 21  February,  8-9:55 
Friday  'A'— 22  February,  2-3:55 
Saturday  'A'— 23  February,  8-9:55 
Tuesday  'C— 26  February,  8-9:55 
MYUNG-WHUN  CHUNG  conducting 
Rossini  Overture  to  Uitaliana  in 

Algeri 
Elgar  Cello  Concerto 

RALPH  KIRSHBAUM,  cello 
Prokofiev  Symphony  No.  6 


Programs  subject  to  change. 
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Join  The 
^Boston  Symphony 

on 

eFriday  cAfternoons 


The  BSO  offers  two  different  subscription  options  which  encompass 

the  second  half  of  the  symphony  season.  Music  Director  Seiji  Ozawa 

will  be  joined  by  such  distinguished  guest  conductors  as  Kurt  Masur, 

Andrew  Davis,  Maurizio  Pollini,  and  Raymond  Leppard,  and 

such  outstanding  soloists  as  pianist  Ivo  Pogorelich, 

violinist  Anne-Sophie  Mutter,  and  baritone  Hakan  Hagegard, 

performing  music  of  Handel,  Beethoven  and  Dvorak.  We  hope  you 

will  join  us  for  a  six-concert  series,  beginning  January  25,  or 

a  five-concert  series,  beginning  February  15. 

e[wo  Series  VLre  Available      ^____ 


FRIDAY  SPRING  "6"  or  FRIDAY  SPRING  "5 


FOR  FURTHER  PROGRAM  INFORMATION  AND  SEAT  AVAILABILITY, 
PLEASE  CALL  THE  SUBSCRIPTION  OFFICE  AT  SYMPHONY  HALL.  266-1492. 


Symphony  Hall  Information  .  . . 


FOR  SYMPHONY  HALL  CONCERT  AND 
TICKET  INFORMATION,  call  (617)  266-1492. 
For  Boston  Symphony  concert  program  informa- 
tion, caU  "C-O-N-C-E-R-T" 

THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  performs  ten 
months  a  year,  in  Symphony  Hall  and  at  Tangle- 
wood.  For  information  about  any  of  the  orches- 
tra's activities,  please  call  Symphony  Hall,  or 
write  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Sym- 
phony Hall,  Boston,  MA  02115. 

THE  EUNICE  S.  AND  JULIAN  COHEN 
ANNEX,  adjacent  to  Symphony  Hall  on  Hunt- 
ington Avenue,  may  be  entered  by  the  Symphony 
Hall  West  Entrance  on  Huntington  Avenue. 

FOR  SYMPHONY  HALL  RENTAL  INFORMA- 
TION, call  (617)  266-1492,  or  write  the  Func- 
tion Manager,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA 
02115. 

THE  BOX  OFFICE  is  open  from  10  a.m.  until  6 
p.m.  Monday  through  Saturday;  on  concert  eve- 
nings, it  remains  open  through  intermission  for 
BSO  events  or  just  past  starting-time  for  other 
events.  In  addition,  the  box  office  opens  Sunday 
at  1  p.m.  when  there  is  a  concert  that  afternoon 
or  evening.  Single  tickets  for  all  Boston  Sym- 
phony concerts  go  on  sale  twenty-eight  days 
before  a  given  concert  once  a  series  has  begun, 
and  phone  reservations  will  be  accepted.  For 
outside  events  at  Symphony  Hall,  tickets  will  be 
available  three  weeks  before  the  concert.  No 
phone  orders  will  be  accepted  for  these  events. 

TICKET  RESALE:  If  for  some  reason  you  are 
unable  to  attend  a  Boston  Symphony  concert  for 
which  you  hold  a  ticket,  you  may  make  your 
ticket  available  for  resale  by  calling  the  switch- 
board. This  helps  bring  needed  revenue  to  the 
orchestra  and  makes  your  seat  available  to  some- 
one who  wants  to  attend  the  concert.  A  mailed 
receipt  will  acknowledge  your  tax-deductible 
contribution. 

RUSH  SEATS:  There  are  a  limited  number  of 
Rush  Tickets  available  for  the  Friday-afternoon 
and  Saturday-evening  Boston  Symphony  con- 
certs (subscription  concerts  only).  The  continued 
low  price  of  the  Saturday  tickets  is  assured 
through  the  generosity  of  two  anonymous 
donors.  The  Rush  Tickets  are  sold  at  $5.00 


each,  one  to  a  customer,  at  the  Symphony  Hall- 
West  Entrance  on  Fridays  beginning  9  a.m.  and 
Saturdays  beginning  5  p.m. 

LATECOMERS  will  be  seated  by  the  ushers  dur- 
ing the  first  convenient  pause  in  the  program. 
Those  who  wish  to  leave  before  the  end  of  the 
concert  are  asked  to  do  so  between  program 
pieces  in  order  not  to  disturb  other  patrons. 

SMOKING  IS  NOT  PERMITTED  in  any  part  of 
the  Symphony  Hall  auditorium  or  in  the  sur- 
rounding corridors.  It  is  permitted  only  in  the 
Cabot-Cahners  and  Hatch  rooms,  and  in  the 
main  lobby  on  Massachusetts  Avenue. 

CAMERA  AND  RECORDING  EQUIPMENT 
may  not  be  brought  into  Symphony  Hall  during 
concerts. 

FIRST  AID  FACILITIES  for  both  men  and 
women  are  available  in  the  Cohen  Annex  near 
the  Symphony  Hall  West  Entrance  on  Hunt- 
ington Avenue.  On-call  physicians  attending  con- 
certs should  leave  their  names  and  seat  locations 
at  the  switchboard  near  the  Massachusetts  Ave- 
nue entrance. 

WHEELCHAIR  ACCESS  to  Symphony  Hall  is 
available  at  the  West  Entrance  to  the  Cohen 
Annex. 

AN  ELEVATOR  is  located  outside  the  Hatch  and 
Cabot-Cahners  rooms  on  the  Massachusetts  Ave- 
nue side  of  the  building. 
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LADIES'  ROOMS  are  located  on  the  orchestra 
level,  audience-left,  at  the  stage  end  of  the  hall, 
and  on  the  first-balcony  level,  audience-right, 
outside  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room  near  the 
elevator. 

MEN'S  ROOMS  are  located  on  the  orchestra 
level,  audience-right,  outside  the  Hatch  Room 
near  the  elevator,  and  on  the  first-balcony  level, 
audience-left,  outside  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room 
near  the  coatroom. 

COATROOMS  are  located  on  the  orchestra  and 
first-balcony  levels,  audience-left,  outside  the 
Hatch  and  Cabot-Cahners  rooms.  The  BSO  is  not 
responsible  for  personal  apparel  or  other  prop- 
erty of  patrons. 

LOUNGES  AND  BAR  SERVICE:  There  are  two 
lounges  in  Symphony  Hall.  The  Hatch  Room  on 
the  orchestra  level  and  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room 
on  the  first-balcony  level  serve  drinks  starting 
one  hour  before  each  performance.  For  the  Fri- 
day-afternoon concerts,  both  rooms  open  at 
12:15,  with  sandwiches  available  until  concert 
time. 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  BROADCASTS:  Con- 
certs of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  are 
heard  by  delayed  broadcast  in  many  parts  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  as  well  as  interna- 
tionally, through  the  Boston  Symphony  Tran- 
scription Trust.  In  addition,  Friday-afternoon 


concerts  are  broadcast  live  by  the  following  FM 
stations:  WGBH  (Boston  89.7),  WFCR  (Amherst 
88.5),  and  WAMC  (Albany  90.3);  in  Maine  by 
WMED  (Calais  89.7),  WMEA  (Portland  90.1), 
WMEH  (Bangor  90.9),  WMEW  (Waterville 
91.3),  and  WMEM  (Presque  Isle  106.1);  and  in 
Connecticut  by  WMNR  (Monroe  88.1),  WNPR 
(Norwich  89.1),  WPKT  (Hartford  90.5),  and 
WSLX  (New  Canaan  91.9).  Live  Saturday- 
evening  broadcasts  are  carried  by  WGBH  and 
WCRB  (Boston  102.5).  If  Boston  Symphony 
concerts  are  not  heard  regularly  in  your  home 
area  and  you  would  like  them  to  be,  please  call 
WCRB  Productions  at  (617)  893-7080.  WCRB 
will  be  glad  to  work  with  you  and  try  to  get  the 
BSO  on  the  air  in  your  area. 

BSO  FRIENDS:  The  Friends  are  annual  donors 
to  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  Friends 
receive  BSO,  the  orchestra's  newsletter,  as  well 
as  priority  ticket  information  and  other  benefits 
depending  on  their  level  of  giving.  For  informa- 
tion, please  call  the  Development  Office  at  Sym- 
phony Hall  weekdays  between  9  and  5.  If  you 
are  already  a  Friend  and  you  have  changed  your 
address,  please  send  your  new  address  with  your 
newsletter  label  to  the  Development  Office, 
Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA  02115.  Including 
the  mailing  label  will  assure  a  quick  and  accurate 
change  of  address  in  our  files. 
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BURMESE  RESTAURANT 


•Celebrates    lenth   Year* 

329  Huntington  Avenue,  Boston.  247-2111 

Two  Blocks  West  of  Symphony  Hall  -  Reservations  Suggested 


where  handcraftsmanship 

is  a  tradition 


upstairslBjtPS.  Main  Street,  Concord,  MA 
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REIMY  MARTIN  COGNAC 


EXCLUSIVELY  FINE  CHAMPAGNE  COGNAC 

Imported  By  Remy  Marim  Amerique.  Inc     NY.  NY  80  Piwi 


Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 
One  Hundred  and  Fourth  Season,  1984-85 

Trustees  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Inc. 

Leo  L.  Beranek,  Chairman  Nelson  J.  Darling,  Jr.,  President 

J. P.  Barger,  lice-President  George  H.  Kidder,  Vice-President 

Mrs.  George  L.  Sargent,  I  ice-President  William  J.  Poorvu,  Treasurer 


Vernon  R.  Alden 

David  B.  Arnold,  Jr. 

Mrs.  John  M.  Bradley 

Mrs.  Norman  L.  Cahners 

George  H.A.  Clowes,  Jr. 

William  M.  Crozier,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Lewis  S.  Dabney 

Philip  K.  Allen 

Allen  G.  Barry 

Richard  R  Chapman 

Abram  T.  Collier 

Mrs.  Harris  Fahnestock 


Mrs.  Michael  H.  Davis 

Archie  C.  Epps 
Mrs.  John  H.  Fitzpatrick 

Mrs.  John  L.  Grandin 
Harvey  Chet  Krentzman 
Roderick  M.  MacDougall 

Trustees  Emeriti 

E.  Morton  Jennings,  Jr. 

Edward  M.  Kennedy 

Edward  G.  Murray 
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E.  James  Morton 
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Thomas  D.  Perry,  Jr. 
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Administration  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Inc. 

Thomas  W  Morris,  General  Manager 

William  Bernell,  Artistic  Administrator 

Daniel  R.  Gustin,  Assistant  Manager 

Anne  H.  Parsons,  Orchestra  Manager 

Caroline  Smedvig,  Director  of  Promotion 

Josiah  Stevenson,  Director  of  Development 

Theodore  A.  Vlahos,  Director  of  Business  Affairs 


Charles  S.  Fox,  Director  of  Annual  Giving 

Arlene  Germain,  Financial  Analyst 

Charles  Gilroy,  Chief  Accountant 

Vera  Gold,  Assistant  Director  of  Promotion 

Patricia  Halligan,  Personnel  Administrator 

Nancy  A.  Kay,  Director  of  Sales 

John  M.  Keenum,  Director  of 

Foundation  Support 
Nancy  Knutsen,  Production  Manager 


Anita  R.  Kurland,  Administrator  of  Youth  Activities 
Richard  Ortner,  Administrator  of 

Tanglewood  Music  Center 
Robert  A.  Pihlcrantz,  Properties  Manager 
Charles  Rawson,  Manager  of  Box  Office 
Eric  Sanders,  Director  of  Corporate  Development 
Joyce  M.  Serwitz,  Assistant  Director  of  Development 
Diane  Greer  Smart,  Director  of  Volunteers 
Nancy  E.  Tanen,  Media/ Special  Projects  Administrator 


Steven  Ledbetter 

Musicologist  & 

Program  Annotator 


Marc  Mandel 
Publications 
Coordinator 


Jean  Miller  MacKenzie 

Print  Production 

Coordinator 
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WE  HELPED  ED  MILLER 

GET  BY  ON  $125,000. 

LAST  YEAR 


Most  people  assume  that  success 
automatically  brings  with  it  a  sub- 
stantially brighter  -  and  easier  -- 
financial  picture.  Yet  when  they  reach 
a  comfortable  income  level,  too  many 
find  themselves  wondering  where  it 
all  goes. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  common 
reasons  people  come  to  The 
Cambridge  Group  for  financial 
planning.  Because  success 
depends  as  much  on  preserving 
and  investing  your  money  as 
on  earning  it. 

At  The  Cambridge  Group, 
our  job  is  to  help  you  focus 
on  your  goals.Then  help 
you  achieve  them.  All  of 
them.  We  can  help  with 
business  management. 
Investment  objectives. 
Retirement  plans 
Educational  needs.  Estate 
planning.  And  any  other  special 
objectives  you  might  have,  business 
or  personal. 

All  while  keeping  your  taxes  at 
their  lowest  legitimate  level. 

To  achieve  this,  we  develop  an 
overall,  comprehensive  financial  plan. 
Our  specialists  optimize  your  posi- 
tion in  each  area  giving  you  a  balanced 
financial  picture.  Mot  a  plan  skewed 
toward  the  stock  market  by  a  broker. 
Or  toward  life  insurance  by  an  agent. 
But  a  truly  objective  perspective. 
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It's  only  through  careful  planning 
that  someone  like  Ed  Miller  can  feel 
comfortable  with  his  income.  Knowing 
that  his  money  is  working  as  hard  for 
him  as  he  worked  for  his  money. 

If  you'd  like  a  closer  look  at  what 
financial  planning  can  do  for  you, 
we'd  be  happy  to  arrange  a  private 
consultation  at  no  cost  or  obligation 
to  you.  Just  call  Charlie  Gerrior  at 
(617)965-7480. 
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BSO  Guests  on  WGBH-FM-89.7 

The  featured  guests  with  Ron  Delia  Chiesa  dur- 
ing the  intermissions  of  upcoming  live  Boston 
Symphony  broadcasts  will  be  "Salute  to  Sym- 
phony" Chairman  Thelma  Goldberg  (25  and  26 
January),  BSO  Director  of  Development  Josiah 
Stevenson  (15  and  16  February),  and  BSO  prin- 
cipal bassoonist  Sherman  Walt  (22  and  23 
February). 

Robert  J.  Lurtsema  will  host  interviews  on 
Morning  Pro  Musica  with  BSO  concertmaster 
Malcolm  Lowe  (25  January),  guest  conductor 
Raymond  Leppard  (11  February),  composer  Leon 
Kirchner  (15  February),  and  guest  conductor 
Myung-Whun  Chung  (22  February),  all  at 


11a. 


m. 


Art  Exhibits  in  the 
Cabot-Cahners  Room 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  is  pleased  that 
a  variety  of  Boston-area  galleries,  museums, 
schools,  and  non-profit  artists'  organizations  are 
continuing  to  exhibit  their  work  in  the  Cabot- 
Cahners  Room  on  the  first-balcony  level  of  Sym- 
phony Hall.  Our  appreciation  to  the  Thomas 
Segal  Gallery  and  the  Clark  Gallery  for  the 
exhibits  they  mounted  in  November  and  Decem- 
ber. In  the  coming  months,  the  following  organi- 
zations will  be  represented:  The  Piano  Factory 
(2  January-21  January),  Vision  Gallery  (21  Janu- 
ary-18  February),  Boston  Visual  Artists  Union 
(18  February-18  March). 

With  Thanks 

We  wish  to  give  special  thanks  to  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Arts  and  the  Massachusetts 
Council  on  the  Arts  and  Humanities  for  their 
continued  support  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra. 
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Boston's  classic  4-star  restaurant  at  the 
Copley  Plaza  Hotel.  Valet  parking.  267-5300. 
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Elegant  suppers  5:30-12:00,  Mon.-Thurs.; 

5:30-8:00,  Fri.  and  Sat. 

Dave  McKenna,  resident  pianist .  At  the 

Copley  Plaza  Hotel.  Valet  parking.  267-5300. 
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BSO  Members  in  Concert 

Music  director  and  conductor  Ronald  Knudsen 
leads  the  Newton  Symphony  Orchestra  in  the 
second  concert  of  its  1984-85  season  on 
Sunday  evening,  27  January  at  8  p.m.  at  Aquinas 
Junior  College  in  Newton.  Pianist  Andre-Michel 
Schub  is  the  featured  soloist  on  an  all-Beethoven 
program  which  includes  the  Coriolan  Overture, 
the  Symphony  No.  2,  and  the  Piano  Concerto 
No.  4.  Reserved  tickets  at  $8  are  available  by 
calling  965-2555  or  332-7495;  they  will  also  be 
available  at  the  door. 

The  Mystic  Valley  Orchestra  under  the 
direction  of  Ronald  Feldman  performs  the 
Stravinsky  Symphony  in  C  and  the  Brahms 
Double  Concerto  for  violin  and  cello  on  Saturday, 
r  9  February  at  8  p.m.  at  Cary  Hall  in  Lexington 
and  on  Sunday,  10  February  at  3  p.m.  at  Sanders 
Theatre  in  Cambridge.  The  soloists  in  the 
Brahms  will  be  BSO  violinist  Harvey  Seigel  and 
BSO  assistant  principal  cellist  Martha  Babcock. 
Tickets  are  $6  general  admission,  $4  students, 
seniors,  and  special  needs.  For  further  informa- 


tion, call  924-4939. 

The  Brattle  String  Quartet — BSO  members 
Jerome  Rosen,  Aza  Raykhtsaum,  Mark  Ludwig, 
and  Sato  Knudsen — perform  music  of  Bartok 
and  Tchaikovsky  at  the  Brattle  Theatre,  40 
Brattle  Street  in  Cambridge  on  Sunday,  10  Feb- 
ruary at  2:30  p.m.  Admission  is  $7.50  For 
further  information,  call  876-4226. 

James  David  Christie  will  give  the  first  solo 
organ  recital  on  the  Symphony  Hall  organ  in 
some  fifteen  years  on  Sunday  evening,  10  Febru- 
ary at  8  p.m.  The  program  will  include  music  by 
J.S.  Bach,  Cesar  Franck,  Alexandre  Guilmant, 
Jehan  Alain,  and  Andre  Isoir,  in  addition  to  the 
Boston  premieres  of  works  by  George  Crumb  and 
John  Cage.  Co-sponsored  by  the  Boston  chapter 
of  the  American  Guild  of  Organists,  this  concert 
represents  a  major  step  toward  raising  funds  to 
install  a  new,  solid-state  combination  action  in  the 
organ  console  and  thereby  return  it  to  more 
active  use.  Tickets  at  $10  ($5  for  seniors  and 
students)  will  be  available  at  the  door.  For  further 
information,  call  353-9339. 


A  new  tradition  in  Cambridge 
salutes  the  fine  tradition  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 
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THE  RESIDENCES  AT  CHARLES  SQUARE 
Harvard  Square,  Cambridge 


86  riverview  condominium  residences 
Scheduled  for  occupancy  late  1984 

617-491-6790 
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The  1984-85  season  is  Seiji  Ozawa's  twelfth 
as  music  director  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra.  In  the  fall  of  1973  he  became  the 
orchestra's  thirteenth  music  director  since  it 
was  founded  in  1881. 

Born  in  1935  in  Shenyang,  China,  to 
Japanese  parents,  Mr.  Ozawa  studied  both 
Western  and  Oriental  music  as  a  child  and 
later  graduated  from  Tokyo's  Toho  School  of 
Music  with  first  prizes  in  composition  and  con- 
ducting. In  the  fall  of  1959  he  won  first  prize 
at  the  International  Competition  of  Orchestra 
Conductors,  Besancon,  France.  Charles 
Munch,  then  music  director  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  and  a  judge  at  the  competition, 
invited  him  to  Tanglewood,  where  in  1960  he 
won  the  Koussevitzky  Prize  for  outstanding 
student  conductor,  the  highest  honor  awarded 
by  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  (now  the 
Tanglewood  Music  Center). 

While  working  with  Herbert  von  Karajan  in 
West  Berlin,  Mr.  Ozawa  came  to  the  attention 
of  Leonard  Bernstein,  whom  he  accompanied 
on  the  New  York  Philharmonic's  spring 


1961  Japan  tour,  and  he  was  made  an  assistanl 
conductor  of  that  orchestra  for  the  1961-62 
season.  His  first  professional  concert 
appearance  in  North  America  came  in 
January  1962  with  the  San  Francisco 
Symphony  Orchestra.  He  was  music  director 
of  the  Ravinia  Festival  for  five  summers  begin- 
ning in  1964,  and  music  director  for  four 
seasons  of  the  Toronto  Symphony  Orchestra,  a 
post  he  relinquished  at  the  end  of  the 
1968-69  season. 

Seiji  Ozawa  first  conducted  the  Boston  Sym 
phony  in  Symphony  Hall  in  January  1968;  he 
had  previously  appeared  with  the  orchestra  foi 
four  summers  at  Tanglewood,  where  he 
became  an  artistic  director  in  1970.  In 
December  1970  he  began  his  inaugural  season 
as  conductor  and  music  director  of  the  San 
Francisco  Symphony  Orchestra.  The  music 
directorship  of  the  Boston  Symphony  followed 
in  1973,  and  Mr.  Ozawa  resigned  his  San 
Francisco  position  in  the  spring  of  1976,  serv- 
ing as  music  advisor  there  for  the  1976-77 
season. 
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As  music  director  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra,  Mr.  Ozawa  has  strengthened  the 
orchestra's  reputation  internationally  as  well 
as  at  home,  beginning  with  concerts  on  the 
BSO's  1976  European  tour  and,  in  March 
1978,  on  a  nine-city  tour  of  Japan.  At  the 
invitation  of  the  Chinese  government,  Mr. 
Ozawa  then  spent  a  week  working  with  the 
Peking  Central  Philharmonic  Orchestra;  a 
year  later,  in  March  1979,  he  returned  to 
China  with  the  entire  Boston  Symphony  for 
a  significant  musical  and  cultural  exchange 
entailing  coaching,  study,  and  discussion  ses- 
sions with  Chinese  musicians,  as  well  as  con- 
cert performances.  Also  in  1979,  Mr.  Ozawa 
led  the  orchestra  on  its  first  tour  devoted 
exclusively  to  appearances  at  the  major  music 
festivals  of  Europe.  Seiji  Ozawa  and  the  Boston 
Symphony  celebrated  the  orchestra's  one- 
hundredth  birthday  with  a  fourteen-city  Amer- 
ican tour  in  March  1981  and  an  international 
tour  to  Japan,  France,  Germany,  Austria,  and 
England  in  October/November  that  same 
year.  Most  recently,  in  August/September 
1984,  Mr.  Ozawa  led  the  orchestra  in  a  two- 
and-one-half-week,  eleven-concert  tour  which 
included  appearances  at  the  music  festivals  of 
Edinburgh,  London,  Salzburg,  Lucerne,  and 
Berlin,  as  well  as  performances  in  Munich, 
Hamburg,  and  Amsterdam. 

Mr.  Ozawa  pursues  an  active  international 
career.  He  appears  regularly  with  the  Berlin 
Philharmonic,  the  Orchestre  de  Paris,  the 
French  National  Radio  Orchestra,  the  Vienna 
Philharmonic,  the  Philharmonia  of  London, 
and  the  New  Japan  Philharmonic.  His  operatic 
credits  include  Salzburg,  London's  Royal 
Opera  at  Covent  Garden,  La  Scala  in  Milan, 
and  the  Paris  Opera,  where  he  conducted  the 
world  premiere  of  Olivier  Messiaen's  opera 
St.  Francis  of  Assist  in  November  1983. 
Messiaen's  opera  was  subsequently  awarded 


the  Grand  Prix  de  la  Critique  1984  in  the 
category  of  French  world  premieres. 

Mr.  Ozawa  has  won  an  Emmy  for  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's  "Evening  at 
Symphony"  television  series.  His  award- 
winning  recordings  include  Berlioz's  Romeo  et 
Juliette,  Schoenberg's  Gurrelieder,  and  the 
Berg  and  Stravinsky  violin  concertos  with 
Itzhak  Perlman.  Other  recordings  with  the 
orchestra  include,  for  Philips,  Richard 
Strauss's  Also  sprach  Zarathustra  and  Ein 
Heldenleben,  Stravinsky's  Le  Sacre  du 
printemps,  Hoist's  The  Planets,  and  Mahler's 
Symphony  No.  8,  the  Symphony  of  a  Thou- 
sand. For  CBS,  he  has  recorded  music  of 
Ravel,  Berlioz,  and  Debussy  with  mezzo- 
soprano  Frederica  von  Stade  and  the  Men- 
delssohn Violin  Concerto  with  Isaac  Stern;  in 
addition,  he  has  recorded  the  Schoenberg/ 
Monn  Cello  Concerto  and  Strauss's  Don  Qui- 
xote with  cellist  Yo-Yo  Ma  for  future  release. 
For  Telarc,  he  has  recorded  the  complete 
cycle  of  Beethoven  piano  concertos  and  the 
Choral  Fantasy  with  Rudolf  Serkin.  Mr.  Ozawa 
and  the  orchestra  have  recorded  five  of  the 
works  commissioned  by  the  BSO  for  its  cen- 
tennial: Roger  Sessions's  Pulitzer  Prize- 
winning  Concerto  for  Orchestra  and  Andrzej 
Panufnik's  Sinfonia  Votiva  are  available  on 
Hyperion;  Peter  Lieberson's  Piano  Concerto 
with  soloist  Peter  Serkin,  John  Harbison's 
Symphony  No.  1,  and  Oily  Wilson's  Sinfonia 
have  been  taped  for  New  World  records.  For 
Angel/EMI,  he  and  the  orchestra  have 
recorded  Stravinsky's  Firebird  and,  with  so- 
loist Itzhak  Perlman,  the  violin  concertos  of 
Earl  Kim  and  Robert  Starer.  Mr.  Ozawa  holds 
honorary  Doctor  of  Music  degrees  from  the 
University  of  Massachusetts,  the  New  England 
Conservatory  of  Music,  and  Wheaton  College 
in  Norton,  Massachusetts. 
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"If  you  really  loved  me,      I 
you'd  know  exactly  what  I  want! 


You  can  spend 

40  years  with 

someone  and  never 

really  know  her. 


Finding  someone  special  something  equally  as 
special  can  be  extremely  frustrating.  Especially  when  it 
comes  to  fine  jeweky.  Which  is  why  you 
should  come  to  Harper  &  Faye. 

We're  personal  jewelers.  Meaning  we 
don't  just  sell  jeweky.  Rather,  we  help  you 
buy  it.  By  taking  the  time  to  find  out  about 
the  person  you  want  to  please.  What  she's 
like.  What  she  does.  And  what  she  likes.  So 
we  can  recommend  the  piece  (or  pieces) 
that  will  be  right  for 
her.  To  arrange  a  time 
or  for  our  color  bro- 
chure, call  523-4555. 


Gold  is  precious.  But 
Designer  Michael 

Good?  14K  and  18K 
gold  earrings  are 

priceless.  $300  and 
~  respectively. 


Harper 
&Faye 

JEWELERS 

60  Federal  Street 
Boston,  MA  02110 


Music  Directorship  endowed  by 
John  Moors  Cabot 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY 

ORCHESTRA 

1984/85 

First  Violins 

Malcolm  Lowe 

Concertmaster 
Charles  Munch  chair 

Emanuel  Borok 

Assistant  Concertmaster 
Helen  Horner  Mclntyre  chair 

Max  Hobart 

Robert  L.  Beal,  and 

Enid  and  Bruce  A.  Beal  chair 
Cecylia  Arzewski 

Edward  and  Bertha  C.  Rose  chair 
Bo  Youp  Hwang 

John  and  Dorothy  Wilson  chair 
Max  Winder 
Harry  Dickson 

Forrest  Foster  Collier  chair 

Gottfried  Wilfinger 
Fredy  Ostrovsky 
Leo  Panasevich 

Carolyn  and  George  Rowland  chair 

Sheldon  Rotenberg 

Muriel  C.  Kasdon  and 
Marjorie  C.  Paley  chair 

Alfred  Schneider 

Raymond  Sird 

Ikuko  Mizuno 

Amnon  Levy 

Second  Violins 

Marylou  Speaker  Churchill 

Fahnestock  chair 

Vyacheslav  Uritsky 

Charlotte  and  Irving  W.  Rabb  chair 

Ronald  Knudsen 
Joseph  McGauley 
Leonard  Moss 
Laszlo  Nagy 
Michael  Vitale 
Harvey  Seigel 
Jerome  Rosen 
Sheila  Fiekowsky 
Gerald  Elias 
Ronan  Lefkowitz 
Nancy  Bracken 
Joel  Smirnoff 
Jennie  Shames 
Nisanne  Lowe 
Aza  Raykhtsaum 
Nancy  Mathis  DiNovo 


Participating  in  a  system  of  rotated 
seating  within  each  string  section. 


Violas 

Burton  Fine 

Charles  S.  Dana  chair 

Patricia  McCarty 

Anne  Stoneman  chair 

Ronald  Wilkison 
Robert  Barnes 
Jerome  Lipson 
Bernard  Kadinoff 
Joseph  Pietropaolo 
Michael  Zaretsky 
Marc  Jeanneret 
Betty  Benthin 

*  Mark  Ludwig 

Cellos 

Jules  Eskin 
Philip  R.  Allen  chair 

Martha  Babcock 

Vernon  and  Marion  Alden  chair 
Mischa  Nieland 

Esther  S.  and  Joseph  M.  Shapiro  chair 

Jerome  Patterson 

*  Robert  Ripley 
Luis  Leguia 
Carol  Procter 
Ronald  Feldman 

*  Joel  Moerschel 

Sandra  and  David  Bakalar  chair 

*  Jonathan  Miller 

*  Sato  Knudsen 

Basses 

Edwin  Barker 
Harold  D.  Hodgkinson  chair 
Lawrence  Wolfe 
Maria  Stata  chair 

Joseph  Hearne 
Bela  Wurtzler 
Leslie  Martin 
John  Salkowski 
John  Barwicki 

*  Robert  Olson 

*  James  Orleans 

Flutes 

Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer 
Walter  Piston  chair 

Fenwick  Smith 
Myra  and  Robert  Kraft  chair 
Leone  Buyse 

Piccolo 

Lois  Schaefer 
Evelyn  and  C.  Charles  Marran  chair 

Oboes 

Ralph  Gomberg 
Mildred  B.  Remis  chair 

Wayne  Rapier 

Alfred  Genovese 

English  Horn 

Laurence  Thorstenberg 

Phyllis  Knight  Beranek  chair 

Clarinets 

Harold  Wright 

Ann  S.M.  Banks  chair 


Thomas  Martin 

Peter  Hadcock 

E-jlat  Clarinet 

Bass  Clarinet 

Craig  Nordstrom 

Bassoons 

Sherman  Walt 
Edward  A.  Taft  chair 

Roland  Small 

Matthew  Ruggiero 

Contrabassoon 

Richard  Plaster 

Horns 

Charles  Kavalovski 

Helen  SagoffSlosberg  chair 

Richard  Sebring 
Daniel  Katzen 
Jay  Wadenpfuhl 
Richard  Mackey 
Jonathan  Menkis 

Trumpets 

Charles  Schlueter 

Roger  Louis  Voisin  chair 

Andre  Come 

Ford  Cooper  chair 

Charles  Daval 
Peter  Chapman 

Trombones 

Ronald  Barron 
J.  P.  and  Mary  B.  Barger  chair 
Norman  Bolter 

Tuba 

Chester  Schmitz 
Margaret  and  William  C. 
Rousseau  chair 

Timpani 

Everett  Firth 

Sylvia  Shippen  Wells  chair 

Percussion 

Charles  Smith 

Arthur  Press 

Assistant  Timpanist 

Thomas  Gauger 
Frank  Epstein 

Harp 

Ann  Hobson  Pilot 

Willona  Henderson  Sinclair  chair 

Personnel  Managers 

William  Moyer 
Harry  Shapiro 

Librarians 

Marshall  Burlingame 
William  Shisler 
James  Harper 

Stage  Manager 

Position  endowed  by 
Angelica  Lloyd  Clagett 

Alfred  Robison 


How  to  conduct  yourself 
on  Friday  night. 

Aficionados  of  classical  music  can  enjoy 

the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  every  Friday  night 

at  9  o'clock  on  WCRB 102. 5  FM.  Sponsored 

in  part  by  Honeywell. 

Honeywell 
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A  Brief  History  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 


For  many  years,  philanthropist,  Civil  War 
veteran,  and  amateur  musician  Henry  Lee 
Higginson  dreamed  of  founding  a  great  and 
permanent  orchestra  in  his  home  town  of 
Boston.  His  vision  approached  reality  in  the 
spring  of  1881,  and  on  22  October  that  year 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's  inaugural 
concert  took  place  under  the  direction  of  con- 
ductor Georg  Henschel.  For  nearly  twenty 
years,  symphony  concerts  were  held  in  the  old 
Boston  Music  Hall;  Symphony  Hall,  the 
orchestra's  present  home,  and  one  of  the 
world's  most  highly  regarded  concert  halls, 
was  opened  in  1900.  Henschel  was  succeeded 
by  a  series  of  German-born  and  -trained  con- 
ductors— Wilhelm  Gericke,  Arthur  Nikisch, 
Emil  Paur,  and  Max  Fiedler — culminating  in 
the  appointment  of  the  legendary  Karl  Muck, 
who  served  two  tenures  as  music  director, 
1906-08  and  1912-18.  Meanwhile,  in  July 
1885,  the  musicians  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
had  given  their  first  "Promenade"  concert, 
offering  both  music  and  refreshments,  and 


fulfilling  Major  Higginson's  wish  to  give 
"concerts  of  a  lighter  kind  of  music."  These 
concerts,  soon  to  be  given  in  the  springtime 
and  renamed  first  "Popular"  and  then 
"Pops,"  fast  became  a  tradition. 

During  the  orchestra's  first  decades,  there 
were  striking  moves  toward  expansion.  In 
1915,  the  orchestra  made  its  first  transconti- 
nental trip,  playing  thirteen  concerts  at  the 
Panama-Pacific  Exposition  in  San  Francisco. 
Recording,  begun  with  RCA  in  the  pioneering 
days  of  1917,  continued  with  increasing  fre- 
quency, as  did  radio  broadcasts  of  concerts. 
The  character  of  the  Boston  Symphony  was 
greatly  changed  in  1918,  when  Henri  Rabaud 
was  engaged  as  conductor;  he  was  succeeded 
the  following  season  by  Pierre  Monteux.  These 
appointments  marked  the  beginning  of  a 
French-oriented  tradition  which  would  be 
maintained,  even  during  the  Russian-born 
Serge  Koussevitzky's  time,  with  the  employ- 
ment of  many  French-trained  musicians. 


The  first  photograph,  actually  a  collage,  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  under  Georg 
Henschel,  taken  1882 
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Henry  Lee  Higginson 


Georg  Henschel 


The  Koussevitzky  era  began  in  1924.  His 
extraordinary  musicianship  and  electric  per- 
sonality proved  so  enduring  that  he  served  an 
unprecedented  term  of  twenty- five  years.  In 
1936,  Koussevitzky  led  the  orchestra's  first 
concerts  in  the  Berkshires,  and  a  year  later  he 
and  the  players  took  up  annual  summer  resi- 
dence at  Tanglewood.  Koussevitzky  passion- 
ately shared  Major  Higginson's  dream  of  "a 
good  honest  school  for  musicians,"  and  in 
1940  that  dream  was  realized  with  the  found- 
ing at  Tanglewood  of  the  Berkshire  Music 
Center,  a  unique  summer  music  academy  for 
young  artists.  To  broaden  public  awareness  of 
the  Music  Center's  activities  at  Tanglewood, 
the  Berkshire  Music  Center  will  be  known  as 
the  Tanglewood  Music  Center  beginning  with 
the  1985  session. 

Expansion  continued  in  other  areas  as  well. 
In  1929  the  free  Esplanade  concerts  on  the 
Charles  River  in  Boston  were  inaugurated  by 
Arthur  Fiedler,  who  had  been  a  member  of  the 
orchestra  since  1915  and  who  in  1930  became 
the  eighteenth  conductor  of  the  Boston  Pops,  a 
post  he  would  hold  for  half  a  century,  to  be 
succeeded  by  John  Williams  in  1980.  The 
Boston  Pops  will  celebrate  its  hundredth  birth- 
day in  1985  under  Mr.  Williams's  baton. 

Charles  Munch  followed  Koussevitzky  as 
music  director  in  1949.  Munch  continued 
Koussevitzky's  practice  of  supporting  contem- 
porary composers  and  introduced  much  music 


Karl  Muck 


Serge  Koussevitzky 


from  the  French  repertory  to  this  country. 
During  his  tenure,  the  orchestra  toured  abroad 
for  the  first  time,  and  its  continuing  series  of 
Youth  Concerts  was  initiated.  Erich  Leinsdorf 
began  his  seven-year  term  as  music  director  in 
1962.  Leinsdorf  presented  numerous  pre- 
mieres, restored  many  forgotten  and  neglected 
works  to  the  repertory,  and,  like  his  two  prede- 
cessors, made  many  recordings  for  RCA;  in 
addition,  many  concerts  were  televised  under 
his  direction.  Leinsdorf  was  also  an  energetic 
director  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center,  and 
under  his  leadership  a  full-tuition  fellowship 
program  was  established.  Also  during  these 
years,  the  Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Players 
were  founded,  in  1964;  they  are  the  world's 
only  permanent  chamber  ensemble  made  up  of 
a  major  symphony  orchestra's  principal  play- 
ers. William  Steinberg  succeeded  Leinsdorf  in 
1969.  He  conducted  several  American  and 
world  premieres,  made  recordings  for 
Deutsche  Grammophon  and  RCA,  appeared 
regularly  on  television,  led  the  1971  European 
tour,  and  directed  concerts  on  the  east  coast, 
in  the  south,  and  in  the  mid-west. 

Seiji  Ozawa,  an  artistic  director  of  the 
Berkshire  Festival  since  1970,  became  the 
orchestra's  thirteenth  music  director  in  the  fall 
of  1973,  following  a  year  as  music  advisor. 
Now  in  his  twelfth  year  as  music  director,  Mr. 
Ozawa  has  continued  to  solidify  the  orchestra's 
reputation  at  home  and  abroad,  and  his  pro- 


gram of  centennial  commissions — from 
Sandor  Balassa,  Leonard  Bernstein,  John 
Corigliano,  Peter  Maxwell  Davies,  John 
Harbison,  Leon  Kirchner,  Peter  Lieberson, 
Donald  Martino,  Andrzej  Panufnik,  Roger 
Sessions,  Sir  Michael  Tippett,  and  Oily 
Wilson — on  the  occasion  of  the  orchestra's 
hundredth  birthday  has  reaffirmed  the  orches- 
tra's commitment  to  new  music.  Under  his 
direction,  the  orchestra  has  also  expanded  its 
recording  activities  to  include  releases  on  the 
Philips,  Telarc,  CBS,  Angel/EMI,  Hyperion, 
and  New  World  labels. 

From  its  earliest  days,  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  has  stood  for  imagination, 
enterprise,  and  the  highest  attainable  stan- 
dards. Today,  the  Boston  Symphony  Orches- 
tra, Inc.,  presents  more  than  250  concerts 
annually.  Attended  by  a  live  audience  of  nearly 
1.5  million,  the  orchestra's  performances  are 
heard  by  a  vast  national  and  international 
audience  through  the  media  of  radio,  tele- 
vision, and  recordings.  Its  annual  budget  has 
grown  from  Higginson's  projected  $115,000 
to  more  than  $20  million.  Its  preeminent  posi- 
tion in  the  world  of  music  is  due  not  only  to  the 
support  of  its  audiences  but  also  to  grants  from 
the  federal  and  state  governments,  and  to  the 
generosity  of  many  foundations,  businesses, 
and  individuals.  It  is  an  ensemble  that  has 
richly  fulfilled  Higginson's  vision  of  a  great 
and  permanent  orchestra  in  Boston. 


Charles  Munch 


William  Steinberg 
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J.S.  BACH 


POULENC 


Orchestral  Suite  No.  4  in  D,  BWV  1069 

(commemorating  the  300th  anniversary  of 
the  composer's  birth) 

[Ouverture] 

Bourree  I — Bourree  II 

Gavotte 

Menuet  I — Menuet  II 

Rejouissance 

Concerto  in  D  minor  for  two  pianos 
and  orchestra 

Allegro  ma  non  troppo 

Larghetto 

Finale:  Allegro  molto 

KATIA  &  MARIELLE  LABEQUE 


INTERMISSION 


BEETHOVEN 


Symphony  No.  4  in  B-flat,  Opus  60 

Adagio — Allegro  vivace 
Adagio 

Allegro  vivace 
Allegro  ma  non  troppo 


Tonight's  concert  will  end  about  9:55. 

Philips,  Telarc,  CBS,  Deutsche  Grammophon,  Angel/EMI,  New  World,  Hyperion,  and  RCA  records 

Baldwin  piano 

Harpsichord  by  Hubbard  &  Broekman,  Boston  1984 

Katia  and  Marielle  Labeque  play  Steinway  pianos. 

Please  be  sure  the  electronic  signal  on  your  watch  or  pager  is  switched  off 
during  the  concert. 
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LOCATION 

The  Fairways  at  Chestnut  Hill  gives  you  downtown  Boston  from  the 
perfect  vantage  point:  within  sight  and  within  a  15- minute  drive.  You'll 
also  have  a  bricked  terrace  and  a  balcony  overlooking  a  golf  course, 
where  you  can  relax  and  look  back  on  the  day's  accomplishments. 

Sitting  pretty  is  just  one  of  the  advantages  of  owning  a  home  at 
The  Fairways.  We  invite  you  to  come  view  all  the  others. 

Two-bedroom  townhouses  with  study  from  $285,000.  Furnished  models  open  12-5 

seven  days  a  week,  or  by  appointment  From  Centre  Street  in  Newton  go  east 

on  Commonwealth  Avenue,  left  on  Hammond  Street  which  becomes  Woodchester 

Drive  which,  in  turn,  becomes  Algonquin  Road. 

The  Fairways 

AT  CHESTNUT  HILL 


85  Algonquin  Road,  Newton  (617)965-8988 


Marketed  by: 


i  The  Condominium  Collaborative,  Inc. 
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Johann  Sebastian  Bach 

Orchestral  Suite  No.  4  in  D,  BWV  1069 


Johann  Sebastian  Bach  was  born  in 
Eisenach,  Germany,  on  21  March  1685 
and  died  in  Leipzig  on  28  July  1750. 
The  Orchestral  Suite  No.  4  was  prob- 
ably composed  during  his  Cothen 
period  (1717-23),  but  no  further  details 
regarding  its  date  or  possible  perform- 
ance are  known.  Pierre  Monteux  intro- 
duced the  suite  to  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  repertory  on  28  and  29  Octo- 
ber 1921;  the  next  BSO  performance 
thereafter  was  not  until  Serge 
Koussevitzky  led  it  at  Tanglewood  in 
1950!  Since  then  it  has  also  been  con- 
ducted by  Charles  Munch,  Szymon 
Goldberg,  Michael  Tilson  Thomas,  and 
Karl  Richter.  Before  this  season,  the 
most  recent  performance  was  at  Tanglewood  in  July  1981  under  the  direction  of 
Joseph  Silverstein.  The  score  calls  for  three  trumpets,  timpani,  three  oboes,  bassoon, 
strings,  and  continuo.  Mark  Kroll  is  the  harpsichordist  for  the  present  performances. 

A  very  large  part — we  will  probably  never  know  how  large — of  Johann  Sebastian 
Bach's  music  is  lost.  Probably  two-fifths  of  his  cantatas  have  disappeared  (this  figure  is 
based  on  an  assessment  of  the  size  of  his  output  made  shortly  after  his  death),  but  a  much 
larger  percentage  of  the  purely  instrumental  music  is  lost,  simply  because  there  would 
have  been  no  institutional  means  of  organizing  or  preserving  it.  Unlike  cantatas,  which 
would  be  kept  in  churches  organized  for  future  performance  according  to  the  particular 
Sunday  of  the  church  year  for  which  it  was  intended,  instrumental  scores  and  parts  might 
be  handed  to  performers,  passed  on  to  others,  ripped,  lost,  partially  returned,  and  so  on. 
Sometimes  copies  are  kept  in  manuscript  collections  that  an  individual  has  managed  to 
make  for  his  or  her  own  use,  and  sometimes  these  anthologies  are  themselves  lost  or 
overlooked  for  a  time.  In  this  way,  for  example,  some  thirty-three  early  chorale  preludes 
by  Bach  reposed  in  a  manuscript  at  Yale  University  for  more  than  a  century  until  their 
rediscovery  and  identification  was  announced  just  last  month  by  one  of  the  leading  Bach 
scholars,  Christoph  WolfF  of  Harvard.  We  had  not  even  known  of  the  existence  of  those 
chorale  preludes  before  the  discovery.  But  it  is  always  possible  that  a  similar  find  will  turn 
up  one  of  the  many  lost  large  works  for  orchestra  or  for  church  use. 

In  the  meantime  we  must  assume  that  the  surviving  orchestral  works  of  Bach — the  six 
Brandenburg  concertos,  the  four  orchestral  suites,  and  upwards  of  twenty  solo  concertos — 
represent  only  the  tip  of  the  iceberg.  Most  of  the  surviving  works  were  composed  (or  at  least 
put  into  present  form)  during  the  six  years  (1717  to  1723)  that  Bach  spent  in  the  service  of 
Prince  Leopold  of  Anhalt-Cothen.  Since  Bach  himself  was  a  Lutheran  and  the  prince's  court 
was  Calvinist  (with  almost  nothing  in  the  way  of  elaborate  music  during  the  church  services), 
this  appointment  represented  the  one  period  in  the  composer's  life  when  he  had  no  official 
church  duties  and  devoted  himself  entirely  to  the  production  of  secular  music — birthday 
cantatas,  chamber  music,  and  orchestral  works — for  his  music -loving  patron.  (Only  when 
the  prince,  in  December  1721,  married  a  woman  who  was  "not  interested  in  the  Muses"  did 
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the  happy  relationship  between  composer  and  patron  crumble;  this  event  no  doubt  partly 
motivated  Bach's  decision  to  seek  other  employment.) 

The  numbering  of  the  four  orchestral  suites  is  conventional;  it  has  no  connection 
whatsoever  with  their  order  of  composition.  The  First  and  Fourth  suites  come  from  the 
Cothen  period,  though  their  precise  date  of  composition  or  first  performance  is  unknown. 
The  Second  and  Third  suites  were  evidently  composed  in  Leipzig  roughly  a  decade  later. 

The  term  "suite"  is  also  a  modern  convention,  used  to  describe  a  composition 
consisting  of  a  series  of  dance  movements  that  follow  one  another  in  succession.  Bach 
himself  called  these  works  after  their  first  and  largest  component,  a  grand  overture,  and, 
indeed,  they  are  published  as  Ouvertures  (in  French,  as  an  indication  of  the  musical  style). 
The  French  overture,  which  originated  in  the  ballet  overtures  of  Jean-Baptiste  Lully  in  the 
1650s,  quickly  spread  throughout  Europe  to  be  used  as  a  festive  musical  introduction  for 
operas,  ballets,  and  suites. 

The  ouverture  begins  with  a  slow  opening  section,  marked  by  dotted  rhythms  and 
harmonic  suspensions,  followed  by  a  fast  section  that  is  lightly  fugal  in  character. 
Normally  both  sections  are  repeated.  Occasionally — as  in  this  suite — the  slower  opening 
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e  put  nursing  care  in 
the  proper  environment. 


When  visiting  the  Milton  Health  Care 
Facility,  you  experience  an  elegant 
atmosphere  of  residents  enjoying 
gourmet  meals  in  the  gracious  18th 
century  dining  room,  socializing  in  the 
Greenhouse  Tavern,  or  relaxing  in  the 
charming  ice  cream  parlour  or  movie 
theatre. 

More  important,  is  the  dedicated 
staff  of  health  care  profes- 
sionals providing  traditional 
skilled  nursing  care,  com- 
bined with  individual 


The 

Milton 


rehabilitative  programs,  organized 
activities  as  well  as  social  services. 

This  individual  quality  care  is  carried 
into  the  Adult  Day  Care  Program,  also 
available  at  Milton,  offering  to  its  clients 
a  complete  program  on  a  daily  basis. 

At  Milton,  we  go  beyond  the  industry 
nursing  standards  to  provide  the 
very  best  health  care  possible. 

For  more  information,  visit 
or  call  (617)  333-0600. 


HEALTH  CARE  AND 
RETIREMENT  FACILITY 


1200  Brush  Hill  Road,  Milton,  MA  02186    A  Mayo  Health  Facility    Division  of  The  Flatley  Company 
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section  returns  briefly  at  the  end  for  the  cadence.  In  this  particular  case,  Bach  later 
turned  the  movement  into  an  overture  for  a  cantata  performed  in  Leipzig  in  1725:  it  was 
Cantata  110,  a  work  for  Christmas,  entitled  "Unser  Mund  sei  voll  Lachens"  ("May  our 
mouths  be  filled  with  laughter").  Though  not  part  of  the  original  conception  of  the  suite, 
that  cantata  title  perfectly  captures  the  festive  mood  of  the  score,  with  its  separate  choirs 
of  oboes  and  strings,  to  which  a  choir  of  trumpets  at  first  provides  brilliant  punctuation, 
turning  later  into  joyous  participation. 

The  remainder  of  the  work  consists  of  stylized  dance  movements — "stylized"  in  that, 
although  they  employ  the  basic  metrical  patterns  of  the  dances  in  question,  they  are 
intended  for  concert  use  rather  than  actual  dancing.  (Usually  by  the  time  these  move- 
ments appear  in  instrumental  suites  for  listening,  the  dances  that  were  done  to  them  are 
passe;  and  often  the  gradual  elaboration  of  a  dance  turned  into  a  concert  piece  means  that 
the  tempo  gets  slower  and  slower  over  a  period  of  decades,  so  that  by  the  time  it  appears 
in  an  orchestral  score  for  concert  use  (such  as  the  Bach  suites),  the  dance  has  changed 
character  considerably. 

The  dances  in  the  Fourth  Suite  hint  at  a  strongly  French  influence  at  this  particular  time, 
including  a  selection  of  court  dances  such  as  the  bourree  and  the  gavotte.  Occasionally  Bach 
includes  two  dances  of  the  same  type,  one  right  after  the  other.  They  are  meant  to  be 
performed  alternativement,  in  ABA  pattern,  e.g.:  Menuet  I — Menuet  II — Menuet  I  (the 
last  time  without  repeats).  The  suite  concludes  with  a  lively  and  brilliant  movement  headed 
Rejouissance  ("rejoicing");  this  is  not  the  name  of  a  dance,  simply  an  indication  of  mood. 
Such  "rejoicings"  were  not  uncommon  in  early  eighteenth-century  suites  (the  other  well- 
known  example  is  the  one  in  Handel's  Royal  Fireworks  Music),  but  if  there  was  any  specific 
occasion  for  Bach's  joyous  conclusion,  it  has  been  lost  to  us. 

— Steven  Ledbetter 
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Francis  Poulenc 

Concerto  in  D  minor  for  two  pianos  and  orchestra 


Francis  Jean  Marcel  Poulenc  was  born 
in  Paris  on  7  January  1899  and  died 
there  on  30  January  1963.  He  com- 
posed his  Concerto  in  D  minor  for  two 
pianos  and  orchestra  in  the  summer  of 
1932  on  a  commission  from  the 
Princesse  Edmond  de  Polignac.  It 
received  its  first  performance  in  Venice 
at  the  Festival  of  the  International 
Society  of  Contemporary  Music,  on 
5  September  that  year.  The  composer 
was  joined  by  Jacques  Fevrier  on  the 
two  pianos,  and  Desire  Defauw  con- 
ducted the  orchestra  of  La  Scala. 
Poulenc  also  played  one  of  the  piano 
parts,  along  with  Evelyne  Crochet,  at 
the  first  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
performances,  on  21  and  22  January  1961;  Charles  Munch  conducted.  Until  this  year, 
the  only  other  previous  BSO  performance  took  place  at  Tanglewood  in  July  1967,  with 
Erich  Leinsdorf  conducting  and  soloists  Bracha  Eden  and  Alexander  Tamir.  The 
orchestral  part  calls  for  flute  and  piccolo,  two  oboes  and  English  horn,  two  clarinets, 
two  bassoons,  two  horns,  two  trumpets,  two  trombones  and  tuba,  a  varied  percussion 
section  including  bass  drum,  cymbals,  triangle,  small  drums  with  and  without  snare, 
military  drum,  castanets,  and  tarolle  (but  not  timpani!),  and  strings. 

French  composers  have  rarely  been  bashful  about  writing  music  whose  main  purpose 
was  to  give  pleasure.  At  the  other  extreme  from  the  metaphysical  profundities  that  have, 
on  occasion,  engulfed  German  music,  the  French  have  produced  a  stream  of  composers 
for  whom  "light"  did  not  have  to  mean  "trivial"  (as  it  so  often  did  in  Germany  or  England 
or  America  in  the  last  century).  A  sense  of  humor  did  not  have  to  bar  a  Frenchman  from 
the  act  of  composing  (as  it  seems  to  have  done  elsewhere,  judging  from  the  earnestness  of 
so  much  of  the  music  that  was  turned  out).  A  Chabrier  or  a  Saint-Saens  could  perpetrate  a 
fine  musical  jest  without  losing  his  union  card  as  a  composer  of  serious  music,  and  an 
Offenbach  (admittedly  German-born,  though  thoroughly  French  in  culture)  could  make  a 
busy  career  as  a  master  of  the  lighter  side  and  aspire  nonetheless  to  grand  opera.  It  was — 
significantly — French  composers  who  began  openly  twitting  the  profundities  of  late 
Romantic  music  in  the  cheeky  jests  of  Satie  and  in  many  works  by  the  group  that  claimed 
him  as  their  inspiration,  the  "Group  of  Six,"  which  included  Francis  Poulenc. 

During  the  first  half  of  his  career,  Poulenc's  work  was  so  much  in  the  lighter  vein  that 
he  could  be  taken  as  a  true  follower  of  Satie' s  humorous  sallies.  That  changed  in  1935, 
when,  following  the  death  of  a  close  friend  in  an  automobile  accident,  Poulenc  reached  a 
new  maturity,  recovering  his  lost  Catholic  faith  and  composing  works  of  an  unprecedented 
seriousness,  though  without  ever  losing  sight  of  his  lighter  style  as  well.  Thereafter  sacred 
and  secular  mingled  almost  equally  in  his  output,  and  he  could  shift  even  within  the 
context  of  a  single  phrase  from  melancholy  or  sombre  lyricism  to  nose -thumbing  imperti- 
nence. He  became  a  successful  opera  composer  and  indisputably  the  greatest  French  song 
composer  since  Debussy.  Critic  Claude  Rostand  once  wrote  of  Poulenc  that  he  was  "part 
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Investments  are  like  trees.  Tb  stay  healthy, 
they  must  withstand  the  winds  of  change. 


Having  a  financial  strategy  that  is  not  firmly 
rooted  can  be  rather  unnerving.  Because  if 
the  economic  climate  changes  for  the  worse, 
the  whole  thing  can  get  blown  away. 

That's  why  we  recommend  the  services  of 
our  Financial  Consulting  Group. 

They  can  advise  you  on  all  aspects  of  retire- 
ment income,  tax  shelters,  investment  goal 
setting,  employee  stock  options,  partnerships 
and  closely  held  corporations,  portfolio  diag- 
nostics, and  estate  planning. 

And  they  have  expertise  in  giving  you  tax 
shelter  assistance  that  isn't  linked  to  a  com- 
missioned sale,  and  helping  you  plan  a  sound 
strategy  for  your  future. 

So,  call  our  Financial  Consulting  Group  at 
1-800-SHAWMUT. 

You'll  feel  better  about  your  future  when 
you  work  with  bankers  who  can  see  the  trees 
for  the  forest. 
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monk,  part  guttersnipe,"  a  neat  characterization  of  the  two  strikingly  different  aspects  of 
his  musical  personality.  As  Ned  Rorem  said  in  a  memorial  tribute,  Poulenc  was  "a  whole 
man  always  interlocking  soul  and  flesh,  sacred  and  profane." 

Possessing  the  least  formal  musical  education  of  any  noted  composer  of  this  century, 
Poulenc  learned  from  the  music  that  he  liked.  His  own  comment  is  the  best  summary: 

The  music  of  Roussel,  more  cerebral  than  Satie's,  seems  to  me  to  have  opened  a  door 
on  the  future.  I  admire  it  profoundly;  it  is  disciplined,  orderly,  and  yet  full  of  feeling.  I 
love  Chabrier:  Espana  is  a  marvelous  thing  and  the  Marche  joyeuse  is  a  chef- 
d'oeuvre  ...  I  consider  Manon  and  Werther  [by  Massenet]  as  part  of  French 
national  folklore.  And  I  enjoy  the  quadrilles  of  Offenbach.  Finally  my  gods  are  Bach, 
Mozart,  Haydn,  Chopin,  Stravinsky,  and  Mussorgsky.  You  may  say,  what  a  concoc- 
tion! But  that's  how  I  like  music:  taking  my  models  everywhere,  from  what  pleases 
me. 

One  of  the  composers  omitted  from  this  list  is  Debussy,  from  whom  Poulenc  may  have 
learned  what  one  analyst  calls  "cellular  writing,"  in  which  a  musical  idea  one  or  two 
measures  in  length  is  immediately  repeated,  with  or  without  variation.  This  kind  of  mosaic 
construction  is  the  opposite  of  a  long-range  developmental  treatment  in  which  themes  are 
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broken  down  into  their  component  parts  and  put  together  in  new  guises.  The  aim  (and  the 
effect)  is  to  produce  music  that  seems  somehow  instinctive,  not  labored  or  intellectual,  but 
arising  directly  from  the  composer's  spontaneous  feelings.  It  is  a  device  employed  by 
Mussorgsky  and  Debussy  (who,  like  Poulenc,  admired  Mussorgsky),  and  it  was  taken  up 
by  both  Satie  and  Stravinsky  with  the  aim  of  writing  music  that  might  be  anti- Romantic. 

Poulenc  composed  the  two-piano  concerto  during  his  early  period,  when  he  was 
creating  a  large  number  of  delightfully  flippant  works  rich  in  entertaining  qualities.  He 
may  perhaps  have  been  influenced  in  the  lightheartedness  of  his  1932  concerto  by  the  fact 
that  Ravel,  the  year  before,  had  composed  two  piano  concertos,  both  of  which  had 
somewhat  the  character  of  divertimentos.  Certainly  Poulenc's  work  could  join  the  two 
Ravel  compositions  in  cheerfulness:  its  main  goal  is  to  entertain,  and  in  that  it  has 
succeeded  admirably  from  the  day  of  its  premiere. 

Poulenc's  additive  style  of  composition  makes  his  music  particularly  rich  in  tunes;  they 
seem  to  follow,  section  by  section,  one  after  another,  with  varying  character,  sometimes 
hinting  at  the  neo-classical  Stravinsky,  sometimes  at  the  vulgarity  of  the  music  hall.  The 
very  opening  hints  at  something  that  will  come  back  late  in  the  first  movement,  a 
repetitious,  percussive  figure  in  the  two  solo  pianos  inspired  by  Poulenc's  experience  of 
hearing  a  Balinese  gamelan  at  the  1931  Exposition  Coloniale  de  Paris. 

The  second  movement  begins  in  the  unaccompanied  first  piano  with  a  lyric  melody 
which  Poulenc  described  as  follows: 

In  the  Larghetto  of  this  concerto,  I  allowed  myself,  for  the  first  theme,  to  return  to 
Mozart,  for  I  cherish  the  melodic  line  and  I  prefer  Mozart  to  all  other  musicians.  If 
the  movement  begins  alia  Mozart,  it  quickly  veers,  at  the  entrance  of  the  second 
piano,  toward  a  style  that  was  standard  for  me  at  that  time. 

Though  the  style  soon  changes,  there  are  returns  to  "Mozart"  and  possibly  some  passages 
inspired  by  Chopin  as  well.  The  finale  is  a  brilliant  rondo-like  movement,  so  filled  with 
thematic  ideas  that  it  is  hard  to  keep  everything  straight.  But  then,  Poulenc  was  here 
showing  us  the  most  "profane"  side  of  his  personality.  This  is  the  "guttersnipe,"  a  genial, 
urbane,  witty  man  whose  acquaintance  we  are  glad  to  have  made. 

— S.L. 
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Ludwig  van  Beethoven 

Symphony  No.  4  in  B-flat,  Opus  60 


Ludwig  van  Beethoven  was  baptized  in 
Bonn,  Germany,  on  17  December  1770 
and  died  in  Vienna  on  26  March  1827 . 
He  composed  his  Fourth  Symphony  dur- 
ing the  summer  and  early  fall  of  1806, 
leading  the  first  performance,  a  private 
one,  at  the  Vienna  town  house  of  Prince 
Lobkowitz  in  early  March  1807  and 
conducting  the  first  public  performance 
at  the  Vienna  Burgtheater  on  13  April 
1808.  Theodor  Eisfeld  and  the  Philhar- 
monic Society  gave  the  first  American 
performance  at  the  Apollo  Rooms  in 
New  York  on  24  November  1849.  Georg 
Henschel  led  the  first  Boston  Symphony 
performances  during  the  orchestra's 
inaugural  season,  on  2  and  3  December 
1881.  It  has  also  been  conducted  at  BSO  concerts  by  Wilhelm  Gericke,  Arthur  Nikisch, 
Emil  Paur,  Karl  Muck,  Max  Fiedler,  Pierre  Monteux,  Serge  Koussevitzky,  Ernest 
Ansermet,  Charles  Munch,  Eugene  Ormandy,  Erich  Leinsdorf  William  Steinberg, 
Seiji  Ozawa,  Okko  Kamu,  Andrew  Davis,  Kurt  Masur,  and  Michael  Tilson  Thomas, 
who  led  the  most  recent  subscription  performances  in  December  1983.  Seiji  Ozawa  led 
the  most  recent  Tanglewood  performance  in  August  1984,  followed  by  tour  perform- 
ances in  Salzburg  and  Hamburg  during  the  orchestra's  recent  European  tour.  The 
symphony  is  scored  for  one  flute,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  two  horns, 
two  trumpets,  timpani,  and  strings. 

At  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century,  George  Grove  wrote  that  "The  Fourth  Symphony 
has  been,  like  the  Eighth,  more  or  less  under  a  cloud.  Of  its  history  less  is,  perhaps,  known 
than  that  of  any  other  of  the  nine  ...  At  any  rate,  the  B  flat  Symphony  is  a  complete 
contrast  to  both  its  predecessor  and  successor,  and  is  as  gay  and  spontaneous  as  they  are 
serious  and  lofty.  And  this,  perhaps,  is  one  reason  for  the  fact  that  No.  4  has  never  yet 
had  justice  done  it  by  the  public."  Nowadays  the  Fourth  has  moved  closer  to  achieving  its 
rightful  place  in  the  concert  hall,  but  it  is  still  generally  accurate  to  say  that  Beethoven's 
even-numbered  symphonies,  except  for  the  perennially  popular  Pastoral,  No.  6,  suggest 
less  of  what  the  public  takes  Beethoven  to  be  about  than  do  the  Eroica,  the  Fifth,  the 
Seventh,  and  the  Ninth.  In  fact,  the  boisterous  Second  and  the  witty,  rollicking  Eighth 
continue  to  be  heard  much  less  frequently  than  they  deserve. 

The  works  Beethoven  completed  in  the  last  half  of  1806 — the  Fourth  Symphony,  the 
Violin  Concerto,  and  the  Fourth  Piano  Concerto  among  them — were  finished  rather 
rapidly  by  the  composer  following  his  extended  struggle  with  the  original  version  of 
Fidelio,  which  had  occupied  him  from  the  end  of  1804  until  April  1806.  The  most 
important  orchestral  work  Beethoven  had  produced  before  this  time  was  the  Eroica,  in 
which  he  had  overwhelmed  his  audiences  with  a  forceful  new  musical  language  reflecting 
both  his  own  inner  struggles  in  the  face  of  impending  deafness  and  his  awareness  of  the 
political  atmosphere  surrounding  him.  The  next  big  orchestral  work  to  embody  this 
"heroic"  style — with  a  striking  overlay  of  defiance  as  well — would  be  the  Fifth  Sym- 
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phony,  which  had  begun  to  germinate  in  1804,  was  worked  out  mainly  in  1807,  and  was 
completed  in  1808.  But  in  the  meantime,  a  more  relaxed  sort  of  expression  began  to 
emerge,  emphasizing  a  heightened  sense  of  repose,  a  broadly  lyric  element,  and  a  more 
spacious  approach  to  musical  architecture.  The  Fourth  Symphony,  the  Violin  Concerto, 
and  the  Fourth  Piano  Concerto  share  these  characteristics  to  varying  degrees,  but  it  is 
important  to  realize  that  these  works,  though  completed  around  the  same  time,  do  not 
represent  a  unilateral  change  of  direction  in  Beethoven's  approach  to  music,  but,  rather, 
the  emergence  of  a  particular  element  which  appeared  strikingly  at  this  time.  Sketches  for 
the  Violin  Concerto  and  the  Fifth  Symphony  in  fact  occur  side  by  side,  and  that  the  two 
aspects — lyric  and  aggressive — of  Beethoven's  musical  expression  are  not  entirely  sepa- 
rable is  evident  also  in  the  fact  that  ideas  for  both  the  Fifth  and  the  Pastoral  symphonies 
appear  in  the  Eroica  sketchbook  of  1803-04.  These  two  symphonies — the  one  strongly 
assertive,  the  other  more  gentle  and  subdued — were  not  completed  until  1808,  two  years 
after  the  Violin  Concerto.  And  it  appears  that  Beethoven  actually  interrupted  work  on  his 
Fifth  Symphony  so  that  he  could  compose  the  Fourth  in  response  to  a  commission  from 
the  Silesian  Count  Franz  von  Oppersdorff,  whom  he  had  met  through  Prince  Carl  von 
Lichnowsky,  one  of  his  most  important  patrons  during  the  early  years  in  Vienna  and  the 
joint  dedicatee,  together  with  Count  Razumovsky,  of  the  Fifth  and  Sixth  symphonies. 

So  Beethoven's  Fourth  Symphony  partakes  successfully  and  wonderfully  of  both  these 
worlds,  combining  a  relaxed  and  lyrical  element  with  a  mood  of  exuberantly  aggressive 
high  spirits.  The  key  is  B-flat,  which  suggests — insofar  as  we  can  describe  the  effects  of 
different  musical  keys — a  realm  of  spaciousness,  relaxation,  and  warmth,  in  contrast,  for 
example,  to  the  "heroic"  E-flat  of  the  Third  Symphony  and  the  Emperor  Concerto,  the 
"defiant"  C  minor  of  the  Fifth,  and  the  "heaven-storming"  D  minor  of  the  Ninth. 

Beethoven  actually  begins  the  first  movement  with  an  Adagio  introduction  in  a 
mysteriously  pianissimo  B-flat  minor,  and  the  mystery  is  heightened  as  the  music  moves 
toward  B-natural,  via  the  enharmonic  interpretation  of  G-flat  to  F-sharp,  until  trumpets 
and  drums  force  the  music  back  to  B-flat,  and  to  the  major  mode,  of  the  Allegro  vivace. 
(This  same  gambit  will  be  repeated  on  a  larger  scale  as  the  music  of  the  Allegro  moves 
from  the  development  into  the  recapitulation,  at  which  point,  once  again,  the  timpani  will 
play  a  crucial  role  in  telling  us  where  we  belong — this  time  with  an  extended  drumroll 
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growing  through  twenty-two  measures  from  a  pianissimo  rumble  to  a  further  nine  meas- 
ures of  thwacking  fortissimo.)  Once  the  Allegro  is  underway,  all  is  energy  and  motion,  with 
even  the  more  seemingly  relaxed  utterances  of  the  woodwinds  in  service  to  the  prevailing 
level  of  activity.  One  more  word  about  the  first  movement:  one  wants  the  exposition- 
repeat  here,  not  just  for  the  wonderful  jolt  of  the  first  ending's  throwing  us  back  to  the 
tonic  virtually  without  notice,  but  also  for  the  links  it  provides  to  the  end  of  the 
introduction  and  the  beginning  of  the  coda. 

The  E-flat  major  Adagio  sets  a  cantabile  theme  against  a  constantly  pulsating 
accompaniment,  all  moving  at  a  relaxed  pace  which  allows  for  increasingly  elaborate 
figuration  in  both  melody  and  accompaniment  as  the  movement  proceeds.  The  second 
theme  is  a  melancholy  and  wistful  song  for  solo  clarinet,  all  the  more  effective  when  it 
reappears  following  a  fortissimo  outburst  from  the  full  orchestra.  The  scherzo,  another 
study  in  motion,  is  all  ups  and  downs.  Beethoven  repeats  the  Trio  in  its  entirety  following 
the  da  capo  statement  of  the  scherzo  (a  procedure  he  will  follow  again  in  the  third 
movement  of  the  Seventh  Symphony);  a  third  statement  of  the  scherzo  is  cut  short  by  an 
emphatic  rejoinder  from  the  horns. 

The  whirlwind  finale  (marked  "Allegro  ma  non  troppo,"  "Allegro,  but  not  too  .  .  ." 
— the  speed  is  built  into  the  note  values,  and  the  proceedings  shouldn't  be  rushed  by  an 
overzealous  conductor)  is  yet  another  exercise  in  energy,  movement,  and  dynamic 
contrasts.  Carl  Maria  von  Weber,  who  didn't  much  like  this  symphony  when  he  was  young 
and  it  was  new,  imagined  the  double  bass  complaining:  "I  have  just  come  from  the 
rehearsal  of  a  Symphony  by  one  of  our  newest  composers;  and  though,  as  you  know,  I 
have  a  tolerably  strong  constitution,  I  could  only  just  hold  out,  and  five  minutes  more 
would  have  shattered  my  frame  and  burst  the  sinews  of  my  life.  I  have  been  made  to  caper 
about  like  a  wild  goat,  and  to  turn  myself  into  a  mere  fiddle  to  execute  the  no-ideas  of  Mr. 
Composer."  Beethoven's  approach  in  this  movement  is  wonderfully  tongue-in-cheek  and 
"no-holds-barred":  the  solo  bassoon,  leading  us  into  the  recapitulation,  is  asked  to  play 
"dolce"  when  he's  probably  thankful  just  to  get  the  notes  in,  and  only  at  the  very  end  is 
there  a  brief  moment  of  rest  to  prepare  the  headlong  rush  to  the  final  cadence. 

— Marc  Mandel 
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COPLEY 
PLACE 

at  Copley  Square 
in  the  Back  Bay 


Prelude. 

Copley  Place  is  where 
beautiful  evenings  begin. 
Here  you  can  shop  for 
every  fashion  need.  From 
elegant  occasions  to 
casual  gatherings  with 
friends.  In  The  Shopping 
Galleries  at  Copley  Place 
you  will  find  all  that's  new 
and  beautiful  from  this 
country  and  abroad. 

Neiman-Marcus  and 
100  exceptional  shops  and 
boutiques  await  you!  To  add 
to  your  pleasures  there  are 
9  cinemas,  13  restaurants 
and  the  new  Westin  and 
Marriott  hotels. 


! 


J 


More  .  .  . 

The  revolution  (no  tamer  word  will  suffice)  in  our  knowledge  of  Bach's  creative  activity 
due  to  the  researches  of  Alfred  Durr  and  Georg  von  Dadelsen  (and  a  host  of  other  scholars 
after  them)  has  left  any  study  of  Bach  more  than  thirty  years  old  hopelessly  out  of  date, 
including,  unfortunately,  the  standard  Schmieder  catalogue  of  Bach's  works,  from  which 
we  get  our  BWV  numbers.  The  only  general  life-and-works  treatment  that  is  recent 
enough  to  have  taken  into  account  most  of  the  new  work  is  Karl  Geiringer's  Johann 
Sebastian  Bach:  Culmination  of  an  Era  (Oxford),  and  even  that  has  been  overtaken  by 
some  recent  discoveries.  There  will  no  doubt  be  many  new  publications — some  of  them 
perhaps  significant — as  Bach's  300th  birthday  arrives  next  March.  The  only  recordings 
currently  available  of  the  Fourth  Orchestral  Suite  are  on  two-record  sets  containing  the 
entire  set  of  four.  Preferred  among  the  versions  for  modern  instruments  is  the  recording 
by  the  Academy  of  St.  Martin-in-the-Fields  under  the  direction  of  Neville  Marriner 
(Argo).  The  Collegium  Aureum  (on  both  Quintessence  and  Harmonia  Mundi)  was  among 
the  first  orchestral  ensembles  to  play  entirely  with  early  instruments  (original  or  recon- 
structed), but  it  has  been  surpassed  technically  by  later  arrivals.  Nikolaus  Harnoncourt 
and  his  Concentus  Musicus  (on  both  London  and  Telefunken)  represent  one  of  the  biggest 
names  in  the  field,  but  too  often  I  find  his  music-making  joyless  and  driven,  pushing 
principle  for  its  own  sake.  For  my  taste,  Trevor  Pinnock's  Concert  of  Music  offers  the 
most  unaffected  and  musical  performance  in  authentic  instrumentation  and  style. 

The  fullest  discussion  of  Poulenc's  life  and  works  is  to  be  found  in  the  book  by  Keith  W. 
Daniel,  Francis  Poulenc:  His  Artistic  Development  and  Musical  Style  (UMI  Research 
Press).  It  is  far  more  detailed  than  the  older  study  by  Henri  Hell  (out  of  print),  though  that 
one  has  the  benefit  of  having  been  written  by  a  man  who  knew  the  composer  personally. 
The  Concerto  for  Two  Pianos  is  available  in  a  reading  by  the  celebrated  piano  duo  Arthur 
Gold  and  Robert  Fizdale  with  Leonard  Bernstein  and  the  New  York  Philharmonic  (CBS, 
coupled  with  the  Gloria).  Gabriel  Tacchino  and  Bernard  Ringeissen  appear  in  a  perform- 
ance with  the  Monte  Carlo  Orchestra  led  by  Georges  Pretre  (Angel;  coupled  with  the 
Concert  Champetre  for  harpsichord  and  orchestra). 

— S.L. 

The  standard  biography  of  Beethoven  is  the  nineteenth-century  one  by  Thayer,  revised 
and  edited  by  Elliot  Forbes  for  Princeton  University  Press  and  available  in  paperback. 
Maynard  Solomon's  recent  biography  of  the  composer  is  thorough,  interesting,  and 
provocative,  with  an  excellent  bibliography  (Schirmer  paperback).  George  Grove's 
Beethoven  and  his  Nine  Symphonies  has  been  available  for  nearly  a  century  and  is  still 
very  much  worth  knowing  (Dover  paperback).  Robert  Simpson  has  contributed  a  very 
good  volume  on  Beethoven  Symphonies  to  the  BBC  Music  Guides  (University  of 
Washington  paperback).  Donald  Francis  Tovey's  program  note  on  Beethoven's  Fourth 
Symphony  is  in  his  Essays  in  Musical  Analysis  (Oxford  paperback).  Recommended 
recordings  of  Beethoven's  Symphony  No.  4  include  Pierre  Monteux  with  the  London 
Symphony  (with  Ah!  perfido  performed  by  Birgit  Nilsson  with  Edward  Downes  and  the 
Royal  Opera  House  Orchestra;  London  Stereo  Treasury),  Herbert  von  Karajan  with  the 
Berlin  Philharmonic  (DG),  Leonard  Bernstein  with  the  Vienna  Philharmonic  (with  the 
Symphony  No.  1;  DG),  and  Arturo  Toscanini  with  the  BBC  Symphony,  a  performance 
preferable  to  his  NBC  Symphony  recording  (mono,  with  the  Symphony  No.  1,  the 
Pastoral  Symphony,  the  Brahms  Tragic  Overture,  and  Mozart's  Magic  Flute  Overture;  a 
three-record  set  on  Seraphim). 
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— M.M. 


KATIA  &  MARIELLE 

Iabeque 


d'g,taU       GERSHWIN 

KATIA  AND  MARIELLE 

LABEQUE 

AN  AMERICAN  IN  PARIS 
PORGY  AND  BESS 


DS-38130 


0lGl'rAt  PROKOFIEV 

PETER  AND  THE  WOLF 

SAINT-SAENS 

CARNIVAL  ofthe  ANIMALS 
PERLMAN  •  LABEQUES  •  MEHTA 


DS-38189 


GLADRAGS 
KATIA  &  MARIELLE 

LABEQUE 


S-37980 


LISZT 

MUSIC  FOR 
TWO  PIANOS 

KATIA  & 
MARIELLE 
r   LABEQUE 


DIGITAL 


cm 


Angel' 


DS-38059 


Also  available  on  XDR  Cassettes  with  Dolby  B-type  Noise 
Reduction  &  HX  Professional  Headroom  Extension 
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Katia  &  Marielle  Labeque 


Equally  at  home  with  the  classic  scores  of 
Mozart,  Schubert,  Brahms,  and  Stravinsky, 
contemporary  masterpieces  by  Messiaen, 
Berio,  and  Boulez,  and  the  jazz-inspired  music 
of  George  Gershwin  and  the  ragtime  com- 
posers, Katia  and  Marielle  Labeque  bring  an 
uncommon  versatility  and  sense  of  adventure 
to  the  art  of  duo  piano-playing.  Born  in  Hen- 
days,  a  town  on  the  southwestern  coast  of 
France,  the  Labeques  began  their  piano  stud- 
ies under  the  supervision  of  their  mother.  By 
the  time  Katia  was  nine  and  Marielle  seven 
they  were  performing  together  publicly,  and 
five  years  later  they  auditioned  successfully 
for  the  Paris  Conservatoire;  the  year  they  left, 
1968,  they  were  both  awarded  first  prizes  in 
the  school's  annual  competitive  examinations. 
Within  two  seasons  their  concert  career  was 
well  underway  in  France,  and  they  made  their 
first  recording — Messiaen's  Visions  de 
VAmen — under  the  composer's  guidance  for 
the  Erato  label.  During  the  following  decade, 
while  continuing  to  perform  and  explore  the 
duo  repertoire,  they  pursued  other  interests  as 
well.  By  the  mid-1970s,  Katia  became  inter- 
ested in  jazz  and  began  developing  her  im- 
provisatory skills  as  a  member  of  a  jazz  band 
called  "Pandemonium";  today  she  plays  piano 
and  synthesizers  in  the  band  of  renowned 
guitarist  John  McLaughlin.  Meanwhile, 
Marielle  turned  to  more  mainstream  forms  of 
chamber  music,  and  she  now  appears  in  cham- 
ber performances  with  such  brilliant  young 
soloists  as  clarinetist  Richard  Stolzman,  cellist 
Lynn  Harrell,  and  Yo-Yo  Ma.  In  1981  the 


Labeques  made  the  first  of  several  records  for 
Philips,  a  best-selling  album  of  Gershwin's 
Rhapsody  in  Blue  and  Concerto  in  F  in 
arrangements  for  two  pianos;  this  was  followed 
by  a  collection  of  Gershwin  songs  with  soprano 
Barbara  Hendricks.  After  pronouncing  the 
Labeques'  reading  of  the  Rhapsody  the  best 
he'd  heard  since  George  himself,  Ira  Gershwin 
gave  them  some  previously  unknown  Gershwin 
rarities,  including  the  composer's  own  two- 
piano  version  of  An  American  in  Paris.  Their 
recording  of  this  work  for  Angel/EMI  was 
released  this  faD,  around  the  time  they  gave 
the  North  American  premiere  performances  in 
special  Gershwin  programs  at  the  Library  of 
Congress  and  Carnegie  Hall.  Also  for  Angel/ 
EMI  they  have  recorded  a  ragtime  album  called 
Gladrags,  including  works  by  Scott  Joplin, 
James  P.  Johnson,  and  others,  and  their  dis- 
cography  also  includes  the  Brahms  Rhapsodies 
and  duo  works  by  Stravinsky  on  Philips,  plus 
the  Saint-Saens  Carnival  of  the  Animals  and 
an  album  of  Liszt  symphonic  transcriptions. 

In  the  last  few  years,  the  Labeques  have 
performed  regularly  throughout  Europe,  in 
North  America,  and  in  the  Middle  and  Far 
East,  and  they  have  appeared  with  many  of 
the  world's  great  orchestras.  In  the  summer  of 
1984  they  made  their  second  tour  of  Japan, 
followed  in  September  by  appearances  at  the 
Berlin  Festival  and  their  participation  in  a 
three-hour  musical  extravaganza  broadcast 
live  by  French  television.  Other  highlights  of 
the  current  season  have  included  a  recital  tour 
of  France  in  November  and  an  appearance 
this  month  with  the  Amsterdam  Concert- 
gebouw.  Their  current  two-month  North 
American  tour  features  concerto  perform- 
ances with  the  Toronto  Symphony  and  Los 
Angeles  Philharmonic  and  recitals  in  more 
than  a  dozen  cities,  among  them  San  Fran- 
cisco, Pittsburgh,  Montreal,  and  Seattle.  In 
the  spring,  the  Labeques  will  present  a  week- 
long  series  of  recitals  in  France,  and  they  will 
tour  with  the  London-based  Orchestra  of  St. 
John's  Smith  Square.  Their  performances  here 
of  Poulenc's  Concerto  for  Two  Pianos  mark 
their  first  appearances  with  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra. 


MORE  MUSIC 
FOR  YOUR  MONEY. 


BARNES 
&NOBLE 


Whether  you're  looking  for  an  opera  or  an 
oratorio,  a  ballet  or  a  baroque  trumpet  fanfare, 
you're  sure  to  find  what  you  want  at  the 
Classical  Record  Center  at  Barnes  &  Noble. 

When  it  comes  to  classical  music,  you  always 
get  more  for  your  money  at  Barnes  &  Noble. 

Classical  Record  Center 
at  Barnes  &  Noble 

395  Washington  Street 
(at  Downtown  Crossing) 

Mon.-Fri.,  9:30-6:30 

Sat.,  9:30-6:00 

Sun.,  12:00-6:00 
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The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  gratefully  acknowledges  the  following  corporations 
and  professional  organizations  for  their  generous  and  important  support  in  the  past  or 
current  fiscal  year.  (*  denotes  support  of  at  least  $2,500;  capitalized  names  denote 
support  of  at  least  $5,000;  underscored  capitalized  names  within  the  Business 
Leaders'  listing  comprise  the  Business  Honor  Roll.) 


1984-85  Business  Honor  Roll  ($10,000+  ) 

Advanced  Management  Associates,  Inc. 

John  Hancock  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 

Harvey  Chet  Krentzman 

E.  James  Morton 

Analog  Devices,  Inc. 

Stanley  H.  Kaplan  Educational  Center 

Ray  Stata 

Susan  B.  Kaplan 

Bank  of  Boston 

Liberty  Mutual  Insurance  Company 

William  L.  Brown 

Melvin  B.  Bradshaw 

Bank  of  New  England 

Mobil  Chemical  Corporation 

Peter  H.  McCormick 

Rawleigh  Warner,  Jr. 

BayBanks,  Inc. 

New  England  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 

William  M.  Crozier,  Jr. 

Edward  E.  Phillips 

Boston  Consulting  Group,  Inc. 

New  England  Telephone  Company 

Arthur  P.  Gontas 

Gerry  Freche 

Boston  Edison  Company 

Raytheon  Company 

Thomas  J.  Galligan,  Jr. 

Thomas  L.  Phillips 

Boston  Globe /Affiliated  Publications 

Red  Lion  Inn 

William  0.  Taylor 

John  H.  Fitzpatrick 

Cahners  Publishing  Company,  Inc. 

State  Street  Bank  &  Trust  Company 

Norman  Cahners 

William  S.  Edgerly 

Country  Curtains 

The  Sheraton  Corporation 

Jane  P.  Fitzpatrick 

John  Kapioltas 

Digital  Equipment  Corporation 

The  Signal  Companies 

Kenneth  H.  Olsen 

Paul  M.  Montrone 

Dynatech  Corporation 

Teradyne  Corporation 

J.P  Barger 

Alexander  V.  d'ArbelofF 

Wm.  Filene's  &  Sons  Company 

Urban  Investment  &  Development 

Michael  J.  Babcock 

Company/ 

GTE  Electrical  Products 

Copley  Place 

Dean  T  Langford 

R.K.  Umscheid 

General  Cinema  Corporation 

WCRB/Charles  River  Broadcasting,  Inc. 

Richard  A.  Smith 

Richard  L.  Kaye 

General  Electric  Company 

WCVB-TV  5 

John  F.  Welch,  Jr. 

S.  James  Coppersmith 

Gillette  Company 

Wang  Laboratories 

Colman  M.  Mockler,  Jr. 

An  Wang 
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A  Fine  Jeweler  Since  1822 
m  the  greater  Boston  metropolitan  area.  (617)  542-S670 


Business  Leaders  ($1,000+) 


Accountants 

Arthur  Andersen  &  Co. 
William  F.  Meagher 

COOPERS  &LYBRAND 
Vincent  M.  O'Reilly 

Charles  DiPesa  &  Company 
William  DiPesa 

I  *  Ernst  &  Whinney 
James  G.  Maguire 

PEAT,  MARWICK,  MITCHELL 
&  COMPANY 
Herbert  E.  Morse 

I  *TOUCHE  ROSS  &  COMPANY 

James  T.  Mc Bride 
t|  *  Arthur  Young  &  Company 

Thomas  R  McDermott 

Advertising/ PR. 

I  *Hill,  Holliday,  Connors, 
Cosmopulos,  Inc. 
Jack  Connors,  Jr. 

Hill  &  Knowlton 
Patricia  Butterfield 

*Kenyon  &  Eckhardt 
Thomas  J.  Mahoney 

*Newsome  &  Company 
Peter  Farwell 

Aerospace 

*  Northrop  Corporation 
Thomas  V.  Jones 

PNEUMO  CORPORATION 
Gerard  A.  Fulham 

Apparel 

*Knapp  King  Size  Corporation 
Winthrop  A.  Short 

William  Carter  Company 
Leo  J.  Feuer 

Architecture/  Design 

Jung/Brannen  Associates,  Inc. 
Yu  Sing  Jung 

Selame  Design 
Joe  Selame 

Banking 

BANK  OF  BOSTON 
William  L.  Brown 

BANK  OF  NEW  ENGLAND 
Peter  H.  McCormick 


BAYBANKS,  INC. 
William  M.  Crozier,  Jr. 

Chase  Manhattan  Corporation 
Robert  M.  Jorgensen 

*Citicorp(USA),  Inc. 
Walter  E.  Mercer 

Coolidge  Bank  &  Trust  Company 
Charles  W  Morash 

Framingham  Trust  Company 
William  A.  Anastos 

Mutual  Bank 
Keith  G.  Willoughby 

Rockland  Trust  Company 
John  F.  Spence,  Jr. 

SHAWMUTBANKOF 
BOSTON 
William  F.  Craig 

United  States  Trust  Company 
James  V.  Sidell 

Building/  Contracting 
National  Lumber  Company 
Louis  I.  Kaitz 

J.F  White  Contracting  Company 
Thomas  J.  White 

Consulting/  Management 
ADVANCED  MANAGEMENT 
ASSOCIATES,  INC. 
Harvey  Chet  Krentzman 

BLP  Associates 
Bernard  L.  Plansky 

BOSTON  CONSULTING 
GROUP,  INC. 


Arthur  R  Contas 

Rath  &  Strong,  Inc. 
Arnold  0.  Putnam 

Small  Business  Foundation  of 
America,  Inc. 
Richard  Giesser 

Education 
*Bentley  College 

Gregory  H.  Adamian 

STANLEY  H.  KAPLAN 
EDUCATIONAL  CENTER 

Susan  B.  Kaplan 

Electronics 
Mitre  Corporation 
Robert  R.  Everett 

*Parlex  Corporation 
Herbert  W.  Pollack 


*Signal  Technology  Corporation 
William  Cook 

Employment 

*  Emerson  Personnel 

Rhoda  Warren 

Robert  Kleven  &  Company,  Inc. 
Robert  Kleven 

Russell  Reynolds  Associates,  Inc. 
Jack  H.  Vernon 

*TAD  Technical  Services  Corp. 
David  J.  McGrath,  Jr. 

Energy 

Buckley  &  Scott  Company 
Charles  H.  Downey 

*HCW  Oil  &  Gas  Company,  Inc. 
John  M.  Plukas 

Hators 
Stanley  Hatoff 

MOBIL  CHEMICAL 
CORPORATION 
Rawleigh  Warner,  Jr. 

Yankee  Oil  &  Gas,  Inc. 
Paul  J.  Montle 

Finance 

*Farrell,  Healer  &  Company,  Inc. 
Richard  Farrell 

*The  First  Boston  Corporation 
George  L.  Shinn 

Kaufman  &  Company 
Sumner  Kaufman 

*  Leach  &  Garner 

Philip  Leach 

*Narragansett  Capital 
Corporation 
Arthur  D.  Little 

TA  ASSOCIATES 
Peter  A.  Brooke 

Food/ Hotel/ Restaurant 

♦Boston  Park  Plaza  Hotel  & 
Towers 
Roger  A.  Saunders 

Boston  Showcase  Company 
Jason  Starr 

CREATIVE  GOURMETS  LTD. 
Stephen  E.  Elmont 

Dunkin'  Donuts,  Inc. 
Robert  M.  Rosenberg 
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1984  is  our  75  tn  Anniversary 


Ganteaume    &    IVFMullen ,    Inc. 


Architects  •  Engineers 


99  Chauncy   Street  at    Lafayette  Place,  Boston,  617«423«7450 


BoodleS 


An 

Authentic 

Grill 


In  Boston's  Back  Bay 

40  Dalton  Street 

Boston,  MA  (617)  BOODLES 


COA.CH 


17"  x  11 "  x  2" 


Vs. 


NQ  5050 

Handle  Portfolio  $130 

We  make  this  soft,  uncon- 
structed,  legal  size  portfolio 
in  six  colors  of  real  Glove 
Tanned  Cowhide: 

Black,  Burgundy,  Mocha,  Red, 
British  Tan  and  Tabac. 

\bu  can  order  it  by  mail  or 
telephone,  and  we  will  ship  it 
to  you  from  our  factory  at  no 
extra  cost. 

Send  for  our  free  catalogue. 

The  CoacK  Store 

75-B  Newbury  Street,  Boston,  Mass.  021 16 
(617)  536-2777 
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WEALTH  HAS  ITS  REWARDS. 


For  a  personal  appointment, 

call  Dean  Ridion,  Vice  President,  Private  Banking  Group, 

'Bank  of  Boston  (617)  434-5302.  -;  'k  ' 

Bostons  Financial  District  and  Back  Bay 

©19B4  The First  NationsBank of  Boston  Member  FDtG 
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r  Howard  Johnson  Company 
Ji    G.  Michael  Hostage 

H  Inncorp,  Ltd. 
j    Harry  Axelrod 

'Johnson,  OHare  Company,  Inc. 
Harry  O'Hare 

IfO'Donnell-Usen  Fisheries 
Corporation 

Arnold  Wolf 
RED  LION  INN 
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John  H.  Fitzpatrick 

|  Roberts  and  Associates 
Warren  Pierce 

THE  SHERATON 
CORPORATION 

John  Kapioltas 

Silenus  Wines,  Inc. 
James  B.  Hangstefer 

Sonesta  International  Hotels 
Corporation 
Paul  Sonnabend 

THE  STOP  &  SHOP 
COMPANIES,  INC. 

Avram  J.  Goldberg 

THE  WESTIN  HOTEL 

Bodo  Lemke 

Furnishings/  Housewares 
COUNTRY  CURTAINS 
Jane  P.  Fitzpatrick 

High  Technology / Computers 
P  AT&T 

Charles  R.  Grafton 

Analytical  Systems  Engineering 
Corporation 
Michael  B.  Rukin 

Aritech  Corporation 
James  A.  Synk 

Automatic  Data  Processing 
Josh  Weston 

Computer  Partners,  Inc. 

Paul  J.  Crowley 
Data  Packaging  Corporation 

Otto  Morningstar 

*Epsilon  Data  Management,  Inc. 
Thomas  0.  Jones 

General  Eastern  Instruments 
Corporation 
Pieter  R.  Wiederhold 

*  Helix  Technology  Corporation 
Frank  Gabron 

IBM  CORPORATION 
Paul  J.  Palmer 


POLAROID  CORPORATION 
William  J.  McCune,  Jr. 

RAYTHEON  COMPANY 
Thomas  L.  Phillips 

*Systems  Engineering  & 
Manufacturing  Corporation 
Steven  Baker 

*Transitron  Electric  Corporation 
David  Bakalar 

Insurance 

Arkwright-Boston  Insurance 
Frederick  J.  Bumpus 

*Cameron  &  Colby  Co.,  Inc. 

Graves  D.  Hewitt 
*Commercial  Union  Assurance 
Companies 

Howard  H.  Ward 

*  Frank  B.  Hall  &  Company  of 
Massachusetts,  Inc. 
Colby  Hewitt,  Jr. 

JOHN  HANCOCK  MUTUAL 
LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 
E.  James  Morton 

LIBERTY  MUTUAL 
INSURANCE  COMPANY 

Melvin  B.  Bradshaw 

NEW  ENGLAND  MUTUAL 
LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 
Edward  E.  Phillips 

PRUDENTIAL  INSURANCE 
COMPANY  OF  AMERICA 
Robert  J.  Scales 

Sun  Life  Assurance  Company  of 
Canada 
John  D.  McNeil 

Investments 

*ABD  Securities  Corporation 
Theodor  Schmidt-Scheuber 
Amoskeag  Company 
Joseph  B.  Ely  II 

BLYTH  EASTMAN  PAINE 
WEBBER  INC. 

James  F.  Cleary 

*E.F.  Hutton  &  Company,  Inc. 
S.  Paul  Crabtree 

Goldman,  Sachs  &  Company 
Stephen  B.  Kay 

Kensington  Investment 
Company 
Alan  E.  Lewis 
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*Loomis  Sayles  &  Company 
Robert  L.  Kemp 

Moseley,  Hallgarten,  Estabrook 
&  Weeden,  Inc. 
Fred  S.  Moseley 

*Tucker,  Anthony  &  R.L.  Day, 
Inc. 

Gerald  Segel 
*  Woodstock  Corporation 

Frank  B.  Condon 

Legal 

Gadsby  &  Hannah 
Jeffrey  P  Somers 

Goldstein  &  Manello 
Richard  J.  Snyder 

*Herrick  &  Smith 
Malcolm  D.  Perkins 

Nissenbaum  Law  Offices 
Gerald  L.  Nissenbaum 

Manufacturing 

Acushnet  Company 
John  T  Ludes 

Bell  Manufacturing  Company 
Irving  W  Bell 

Checon  Corporation 
Donald  E.  Conaway 

Dennison  Manufacturing 
Company 
Nelson  S.  Gifford 

Econocorp,  Inc. 
Richard  G.  Lee 

FLEXcon  Company,  Inc. 
Mark  R.  Ungerer 

GENERAL  ELECTRIC 
COMPANY 
John  F.  Welch,  Jr. 

GENERAL  ELECTRIC 
COMPANY/LYNN 
James  P.  Krebs 

GILLETTE  COMPANY 
Colman  M.  Mockler,  Jr. 

Guzovsky  Electrical  Corporation 
Edward  Guzovsky 

Inland  Steel-Ryerson 
Foundation,  Inc. 
Robert  L.  Atkinson 

Kendall  Company 
J.  Dale  Sherratt 

L.E.  Mason  Company 
Harvey  B.  Berman 


•sir" 


The  Boston  Home, 

(formerly  The  Boston  Home  for  Incurables) 


Est.  1881 


Seeks  Your  Support 
for  Another  Century 


Write  for  Centennial  Brochure :  The  Boston  Home,  IllC . 

David  W.  Lewis,  Treasurer  2049-2061  Dorchester  Avenue 

John  Bigelow,  Assistant  Treasurer    Boston,  Massachusetts  02124 

617/825-3905 
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i  Ludlow  Corporation 
I   Arthur  Cohen 

gNEW ENGLAND  business 
■  SERVICE,  INC. 
,    Richard  H.  Rhoads 

J  Norton  Company 
Donald  R.  Melville 

I  Packaging  Industries,  Inc. 
\    John  I).  Bambara 
Parker  Brothers 
Richard  E.  Stearns 

Plymouth  Rubber  Company,  Inc. 

Maurice  J.  Hamilburg 
Scullv  Signal  Company- 
Robert  G.  Scully- 
Simplex  Time  Recorder 
Company- 
Glenn  R.  Peterson 
Superior  Pet  Products,  Inc. 
Richard  J.  Phelps 

Towle  Manufacturing  Company 
Leonard  Florence 

Trina,  Inc. 

Thomas  L.  Easton 
Webster  Spring  Company,  Inc. 

A.M.  Levine 

Wellman,  Inc. 
Arthur  0.  Wellman,  Jr. 

Media 
BOSTON  GLOBE 


AFFILIATED  PUBLICATIONS 


William  0.  Taylor 

Boston  Herald 

Patrick  J.  Purcell 
GENERAL  CINEMA 


CORPORATION 


Richard  A.  Smith 

WBZ-TV  4 
Thomas  L.  Goodgame 

WCIB-FM 

Lawrence  K.  Justice 

WCRB  CHARLES  RIVER 


BROADCASTING,  INC. 


Richard  L.  Kaye 
WCVB-TV  5 


S.  James  Coppersmith 

'WNEV-TV  7 /New  England 
Television 
Seymour  L.  Yanoff 

Westinghouse  Broadcasting  & 
Cable,  Inc. 
Lawrence  P.  Fraiberg 

Musical  Instruments 


♦Baldwin  Piano  &  Organ 
Company 

R.S.  Harrison 
Avedis  Zildjian  Company 
Armand  Zildjian 

Printing/ Publishing 
*ADC0  Publishing  Company,  Inc. 
Samuel  Gorfinkle 
Bowne  of  Boston 
William  Gallant 
CAHNERS  PUBLISHING 
COMPANY,  INC. 
Norman  L.  Cahners 

CLARK-FRANKLIN- 
KINGSTON  PRESS 
Lawrence  Dress 

Customforms,  Inc. 
David  A.  Granoff 

♦Daniels  Printing  Company 
Lee  Daniels 
HOUGHTON  MIFFLIN 
COMPANY 

Marlowe  G.  Teig 

♦Label  Art,  Inc. 
J.  W  illiam  Flynn 
McGraw  Hill,  Inc. 
Joseph  L.  Dionne 

Real  Estate /Development 

Combined  Properties,  Inc. 

Stanton  L.  Black 
Corcoran  Mullins  Jennison,  Inc. 

Joseph  Corcoran 
Hilon  Development  Corporation 

Haim  Eliachar 

Northland  Investment 
Corporation 
Robert  A.  Danziger 

Stanmar,  Inc. 
Stanley  W.  Snider 

URBAN  INVESTMENT  & 
DEVELOPMENT  C0MPA~N  Y/ 
COPLEY  PLACE 
R.K.  Umscheid 

Retailing 

WM.  FILENE'S  &  SONS 
COMPANY 

Michael  J.  Babcock 

Hills  Department  Stores 
Stephen  A.  Goldberger 

Jordan  Marsh  Company 
Elliot  Stone 
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Kay  Bee  Toy  &  Hobby  Shops, 
Inc. 
Howard  Kaufman 

Marshall's,  Inc. 
Frank  H.  Brenton 

♦Saks  Fifth  Avenue 
Ronald  J.  Hoffman 
Stuart's  Department  Stores,  Inc. 
Paul  Cammarano 

♦Zayre  Corporation 
Maurice  Segall 

Science/  Medical 

♦Charles  River  Breeding 
Laboratories,  Inc. 
Henry  L.  Foster 
Damon  Corporation 
David  I.  Kosowsky 

Hospital  Corporation  of  America 
HCA  Foundation 
Donald  E.  Strange 

Shoes 

♦Jones  &  Vining,  Inc. 

Sven  Vaule,  Jr. 
♦Mercury  International  Trading 
Corporation 

Irving  Wiseman 
MORSE  SHOE,  INC. 
Manuel  Rosenberg 

THE  SPENCER  COMPANIES, 
INC. 
C.  Charles  Marran 

STRIDE  RITE  CORPORATION 

Arnold  S.  Hiatt 

Softivare/ Information  Services 

Henco  Software,  Inc. 

Henry  Cochran 
Interactive  Data  Corporation 

Carl  G.  Wolf 

Travel  /Transportation 

♦Heritage  Travel 

Donald  Sohn 
♦The  Trans-Lease  Group 

John  J.  McCarthy,  Jr. 

Utilities 

BOSTON  EDISON  COMPANY 

Thomas  J.  Galligan,  Jr. 
♦Eastern  Gas  &  Fuel  Associates 

William  J.  Pruyn 
NEW  ENGLAND  TELEPHONE 

Gerry  Freche 


T, 


he  principals  of  Dumont 
Kiradjieff  &  Moriarty  invite 
you  to  tap  the  expertise  which 
has  built  our  firm's  success  in 
the  placement  of  professional 
and  managerial  people 
throughout  New  England. 

DUMONT 

KIRADJIEFF  79  Milk  Street 

&MORIARTY       Boston- MA 
EMPLOYMENT    ££*     qo19 
CONSULTING       (61^451"9212 


MAHLER'S  SYMPHONY  #9 

with  Solti  conducting 

Chicago  Symphony  on  Digital's 

Grammy  Award  Winning  Recording. 

16.58 

Rarely  performed.  Rarely  recorded. 

GRIEG'S  REERGYNT  with  Edo  De 

Waarf  conducting  the  San 

Francisco  Sym  phony 

andChoms 


Available  at  Harvard  Square.  M.I.T.  Student  Center.  Children's 
Medical  Center  and  One  Federal  St.,  Boston.  Coop 


§t  'Ertofpft/T^stauratr-' 


A  charming  19th  Century  Townhouse 
serving  superb  continental  cuisine 
in  contemporary  informal  elegance. 
Offering  lunch  and  dinner  with  a  variety 
of  fresh  seafood  specials  daily,  and  our 
after  theatre  cafe  menu  till  midnight. 

Serving 

lunch:  12:00-2:30  weekdays 

Dinner:  6:00-10:30  Sun.-Thurs. 

6:00-12:00  Fri.-Sat. 
Brunch:  1 1:00-3:00  Sat.  &  Sun. 

reservations:  266-3030 

99  St.  Botolph  Street 
behind  the  Colonnade  Hotel 
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MASSACHUSETTS 

WGH  TECHNOLOGY 

COUNCt 


infr 


The  following  Members  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts High  Technology  Council 
support  the  BSO  through  the  BSO 
Business  &  Professional  Leadership 
Program: 


Alpha  Industries,  Inc. 
George  S.  Kariotis 

ANALOG  DEVICES,  INC. 

Ray  Stata 
The  Analytic  Sciences 
Corporation 

Arthur  Gelb 
Augat,  Inc. 

Roger  D.  Wellington 
Barry  Wright  Corporation 

Ralph  Z.  Sorenson 
*Bolt  Beranek  and  Newman  Inc. 

Stephen  Levy 
Computervision  Corporation 

Martin  Allen 
*Cullinet  Software,  Inc. 

John  J.  Cullinane 

DIGITAL  EQUIPMENT 


CORPORATION 


Kenneth  H.  Olsen 


DYNATECH  CORPORATION 

J.  P.  Barger 
EPSCO,  Inc. 

Wayne  R  Coffin 
Foxboro  Company 

Earle  W.  Pitt 
GCA  Corporation 

Milton  Greenberg 
GTE  ELECTRICAL 
PRODUCTS 

Dean  T.  Langford 
*GenRad  Foundation 

Lynn  Smoker 
*Haemonetics,  Inc. 

John  F.  White 
Honeywell  Information  Systems 

Warren  G.  Sprague 
Instron  Corporation 

Harold  Hindman 
*Arthur  D.  Little,  Inc. 

John  F.  Magee 


M/A-COM,  INC. 

Vessarios  G.  Chigas 
Massachusetts  High  Technology 
Council,  Inc. 

Howard  P.  Foley 
Millipore  Corporation 

Dimitri  d'Arbeloff 
PRIME  COMPUTER,  INC. 

Joe  M.  Henson 
*  Printed  Circuit  Corporation 

Peter  Sarmanian 
SofTech,  Inc. 

Justus  Lowe,  Jr. 
TERADYNE,  INC. 

Alexander  V.  d'Arbeloff 
Thermo  Electron  Corporation 

George  N.  Hatsopoulos 
Unitrode  Corporation 

George  M.  Berman 
WANG  LABORATORIES,  INC. 

An  Wang 


CQQINTHIAs 

Gallery  of  Needle  Arts 

HAND  PAINTED  CANVASSES 
CUSTOM  DESIGNS 
KNITTING  YARNS 

1160  BOYLSTON  STREET,  CHESNUT  HILL  MA  02167,  (617)  277-7111 
HOURS:  10:00  A.M.  TO  4:30  P.M.     MONDAY  THROUGH  SATURDAY 
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Self-portrait  of  a  genius 


With  wit  and  charm,  Aaron  Copland, 
America's  greatest  living  composer  looks 
back  on  the  first  four  decades  of  his  life  in 
music.  It  is  a  monumental  work  about  an 
exceptional  era  in  America  s  artistic  history 
and  the  events,  here  and  abroad,  that 
spawned  his  genius.  Enhanced  by 
"interludes"  that  feature  reminiscences 
by  friends  and  colleagues  like  Nadia 
Boulanger,  Virgil  Thompson,  Agnes 
DeMille,  and  Leonard  Bernstein,  Copland 
is  a  stirring  chronicle  of  our  cultural  times. 


*c 


1900  through  1942 
'Aaron  Copland  and  Vivian  Perils 

With  over  100  photographs,  $24.95  at  bookstores  or  direct  from 

ST.  MARTIN'S/MAREK,  175  Fifth  Avenue,  Mew  York,  NY  10010 

(Mail  orders:  Add  $1.50  extra  for  postage.  Send  Attn:  PY) 


'I  love  dining 
with  four  stars." 


I!   JCIIV_J  JWM    I     I   I   IV-     CIL    /    \|^l^ 

The  Boston  Globe    | 
gave  it  four  stars. 
Then  Esquire  called  i| 
terrific.  Oh,  and  Boston 


It's  becoming  a  habit. 


Apley's,  please. 


EXCEPTIONAL 

GOURMET  AMERICAN  CUISINE 


RESERVATIONS  A  MUST.  236-2000 


AT  THE  SHERATON  BOSTON 
PRUDENTIAL  CENTER 
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Real  Estate  Management 

Brokerage  and  Consulting  Services 

Since  1898 


SAUNDERS  &  ASSOCIATES 

20  Park  Plaza  Boston  MA  •  02116 
(617)426-0720 


HUSKIES 


Take  a  step  back  in  time  to  the 

30's  &  40's.  Enjoy  casual,  comfortable 

dining,  Fabulous  Steaks,  Homemade 

•Desserts,  Novelty  Drinks  and  "The  Best 

Baby  Back  Ribs  in  Town". 

I  The  Unusual  Atmosphere,  convenient 

location,  between  Symphony  Hall 

and  Huntington  (B.U.)  Theatre,  has 

j  made  this  a  favorite  Eating  &  Drinking 

!  Place  for  before  and  after  the  shows. 

The  Sunday  Brunch  is  Unsurpassed. 
Full  Menu  'til  Midnight 

MC,  Visa  Accepted 

280  Huntington  Avenue 

Boston,  Mass. 

247-3978 


Coming  Concerts 


Thursday  '10'— 24  January,  8-9:55 
Friday  'B' — 25  January,  2-3:55 
Saturday  'B' — 26  January,  8-9:55 

SEIJI  OZAWA  conducting 

Haydn  Symphony  No.  8,  Night 

Berg  Seven  Early  Songs 

HAKAN  HAGEGARD,  baritone 

Beethoven  Symphony  No.  7 


Wednesday,  13  February  at  7:30 

Open  Rehearsal 
Steven  Ledbetter  will  discuss  the  program 

at  6:45  in  the  Cohen  Annex. 
Thursday  '10'— 14  February,  8-10:05 
Friday  'A'— 15  February,  2-4:05 
Saturday  'A' — 16  February,  8-10:05 

RAYMOND  LEPPARD  conducting 

Handel  Acts  and  Galatea 

MARGARET  MARSHALL,  soprano 

MICHAEL  MYERS,  tenor 

DAVID  BRITTON,  tenor 

WILLARD  WHITE,  bass 

TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS, 
JOHN  OLIVER,  conductor 


Wednesday,  20  February  at  7:30 

Open  Rehearsal 
Steven  Ledbetter  will  discuss  the  program 

at  6:45  in  the  Cohen  Annex. 

Thursday  'A' — 21  February,  8-9:55 
Friday  'A'— 22  February,  2-3:55 
Saturday  'A'— 23  February,  8-9:55 
Tuesday  'C — 26  February,  8-9:55 

MYUNG-WHUN  CHUNG  conducting 

Rossini  Overture  to  Vitaliana  in 

Algeri 
Elgar  Cello  Concerto 

RALPH  KIRSHBAUM,  cello 

Prokofiev  Symphony  No.  6 


Programs  subject  to  change. 
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IE 


The  highest  award  from  France's 
UOrdre  Mondial  de  Gourmets 
Desgustateurs  was  not  for  a  single  wine. 
It  was  for  Zachary's  j^ 

entire  wine  list.  u    *lmfl 


d6nw^) 


For  reservations  telephone  (617)  424-7000. 


Fl 


Jaeger  salutes 

the  Boston 

Symphony 

Orchestra. 


Jaeger  International  Shop  -  Copley  Place,  Boston,  MA.  (617)  437-1163 

Jaeger  International  Shop  -  The  Mall  at  Chestnut  Hill,  Newton,  MA.  (617)  527-1785 
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Symphony  Hall  Information 


FOR  SYMPHONY  HALL  CONCERT  AND 
TICKET  INFORMATION,  call  (617)  266-1492. 
For  Boston  Symphony  concert  program  informa- 
tion, call  "C-O-N-C-E-R-T." 

THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  performs  ten 
months  a  year,  in  Symphony  Hall  and  at  Tangle- 
wood.  For  information  about  any  of  the  orches- 
tra's activities,  please  call  Symphony  Hall,  or 
write  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Sym- 
phony Hall,  Boston,  MA  02115. 

THE  EUNICE  S.  AND  JULIAN  COHEN 

ANNEX,  adjacent  to  Symphony  Hall  on  Hunt- 
ington Avenue,  may  be  entered  by  the  Symphony 
Hall  West  Entrance  on  Huntington  Avenue. 

FOR  SYMPHONY  HALL  RENTAL  INFORMA- 
TION, call  (617)  266-1492,  or  write  the  Func- 
tion Manager,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA 
02115. 

THE  BOX  OFFICE  is  open  from  10  a.m.  until  6 
p.m.  Monday  through  Saturday;  on  concert  eve- 
nings, it  remains  open  through  intermission  for 
BSO  events  or  just  past  starting-time  for  other 
events.  In  addition,  the  box  office  opens  Sunday 
at  1  p.m.  when  there  is  a  concert  that  afternoon 
or  evening.  Single  tickets  for  all  Boston  Sym- 
phony concerts  go  on  sale  twenty-eight  days 
before  a  given  concert  once  a  series  has  begun, 
and  phone  reservations  will  be  accepted.  For 
outside  events  at  Symphony  Hall,  tickets  will  be 
available  three  weeks  before  the  concert.  No 
phone  orders  will  be  accepted  for  these  events. 

TICKET  RESALE:  If  for  some  reason  you  are 
unable  to  attend  a  Boston  Symphony  concert  for 
which  you  hold  a  ticket,  you  may  make  your 
ticket  available  for  resale  by  calling  the  switch- 
board. This  helps  bring  needed  revenue  to  the 
orchestra  and  makes  your  seat  available  to  some- 
one who  wants  to  attend  the  concert.  A  mailed 
receipt  will  acknowledge  your  tax-deductible 
contribution. 

RUSH  SEATS:  There  are  a  limited  number  of 
Rush  Tickets  available  for  the  Friday-afternoon 
and  Saturday-evening  Boston  Symphony  con- 
certs (subscription  concerts  only).  The  continued 
low  price  of  the  Saturday  tickets  is  assured 
through  the  generosity  of  two  anonymous 
donors.  The  Rush  Tickets  are  sold  at  $5.00 


each,  one  to  a  customer,  at  the  Symphony  Hall- 
West  Entrance  on  Fridays  beginning  9  a.m.  and 
Saturdays  beginning  5  p.m. 

LATECOMERS  will  be  seated  by  the  ushers  dur- 
ing the  first  convenient  pause  in  the  program. 
Those  who  wish  to  leave  before  the  end  of  the 
concert  are  asked  to  do  so  between  program 
pieces  in  order  not  to  disturb  other  patrons. 

SMOKING  IS  NOT  PERMITTED  in  any  part  of 
the  Symphony  Hall  auditorium  or  in  the  sur- 
rounding corridors.  It  is  permitted  only  in  the 
Cabot-Cahners  and  Hatch  rooms,  and  in  the 
main  lobby  on  Massachusetts  Avenue. 

CAMERA  AND  RECORDING  EQUIPMENT 
may  not  be  brought  into  Symphony  Hall  during 
concerts. 

FIRST  AID  FACILITIES  for  both  men  and 
women  are  available  in  the  Cohen  Annex  near 
the  Symphony  Hall  West  Entrance  on  Hunt- 
ington Avenue.  On-call  physicians  attending  con- 
certs should  leave  their  names  and  seat  locations 
at  the  switchboard  near  the  Massachusetts  Ave- 
nue entrance. 

WHEELCHAIR  ACCESS  to  Symphony  Hall  is 
available  at  the  West  Entrance  to  the  Cohen 
Annex. 

AN  ELEVATOR  is  located  outside  the  Hatch  and 
Cabot-Cahners  rooms  on  the  Massachusetts  Ave- 
nue side  of  the  building. 


A  Boston  Tradition 

41  UNION  STREET  227-2750 


LADIES'  ROOMS  are  located  on  the  orchestra 
level,  audience-left,  at  the  stage  end  of  the  hall, 
and  on  the  first-balcony  level,  audience-right, 
outside  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room  near  the 
elevator. 

MEN'S  ROOMS  are  located  on  the  orchestra 
level,  audience-right,  outside  the  Hatch  Room 
near  the  elevator,  and  on  the  first-balcony  level, 
audience-left,  outside  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room 
near  the  coatroom. 

COATROOMS  are  located  on  the  orchestra  and 
first-balcony  levels,  audience-left,  outside  the 
Hatch  and  Cabot-Cahners  rooms.  The  BSO  is  not 
responsible  for  personal  apparel  or  other  prop- 
erty of  patrons. 

LOUNGES  AND  BAR  SERVICE:  There  are  two 
lounges  in  Symphony  Hall.  The  Hatch  Room  on 
the  orchestra  level  and  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room 
on  the  first-balcony  level  serve  drinks  starting 
one  hour  before  each  performance.  For  the  Fri- 
day-afternoon concerts,  both  rooms  open  at 
12:15,  with  sandwiches  available  until  concert 
time. 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  BROADCASTS:  Con- 
certs of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  are 
heard  by  delayed  broadcast  in  many  parts  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  as  well  as  interna- 
tionally, through  the  Boston  Symphony  Tran- 
scription Trust.  In  addition,  Friday-afternoon 


concerts  are  broadcast  live  by  the  following  FM 
stations:  WGBH  (Boston  89.7),  WFCR  (Amhersl 
88.5),  and  WAMC  (Albany  90.3);  in  Maine  by 
WMED  (Calais  89.7),  WMEA  (Portland  90.1), 
WMEH  (Bangor  90.9),  WMEW  (Waterville 
91.3),  and  WMEM  (Presque  Isle  106.1);  and  in 
Connecticut  by  WMNR  (Monroe  88.1),  WNPR 
(Norwich  89.1),  WPKT  (Hartford  90.5),  and 
WSLX  (New  Canaan  91.9).  Live  Saturday- 
evening  broadcasts  are  carried  by  WGBH  and 
WCRB  (Boston  102.5).  If  Boston  Symphony 
concerts  are  not  heard  regularly  in  your  home 
area  and  you  would  like  them  to  be,  please  call 
WCRB  Productions  at  (617)  893-7080.  WCRB 
will  be  glad  to  work  with  you  and  try  to  get  the 
BSO  on  the  air  in  your  area. 

BSO  FRIENDS:  The  Friends  are  annual  donors 
to  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  Friends 
receive  BSO,  the  orchestra's  newsletter,  as  well 
as  priority  ticket  information  and  other  benefits 
depending  on  their  level  of  giving.  For  informa- 
tion, please  call  the  Development  Office  at  Sym- 
phony Hall  weekdays  between  9  and  5.  If  you 
are  already  a  Friend  and  you  have  changed  your] 
address,  please  send  your  new  address  with  yourl 
newsletter  label  to  the  Development  Office, 
Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA  02115.  Including 
the  mailing  label  will  assure  a  quick  and  accurate! 
change  of  address  in  our  files. 


For  rates  and 
information  on 
advertising  in  the 
Boston  Symphony, 
Boston  Pops, 
and 

Tanglewood  program  books 
please  contact: 

STEVE  GANAK  AD  REPS 
51  CHURCH  STREET 
BOSTON,  MASS.  02116 


BOSTON 

SYMPHONY 

ORCHESTRA 

SEIJI  OZAWA 

Music  Dirtctor 


&r^> 


(617)-542-6913 
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EXCLUSIVELY  FINE  CHAMPAGNE  COGNAC i 

imported  By  Remv  Martin  Amerique.  Inc     N'Y    NY80Proc! 


Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 
One  Hundred  and  Fourth  Season,  1984-85 

Trustees  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Inc. 

Leo  L.  Beranek,  Chairman  Nelson  J.  Darling,  Jr.,  President 

J.P.  Barger,  Vice-President  George  H.  Kidder,  Vice-President 

Mrs.  George  L.  Sargent,  Vice-President  William  J.  Poorvu,  Treasurer 


Vernon  R.  Alden 

David  B.  Arnold,  Jr. 

Mrs.  John  M.  Bradley 

Mrs.  Norman  L.  Cahners 

George  H.A.  Clowes,  Jr. 

William  M.  Crozier,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Lewis  S.  Dabney 

Philip  K.  Allen 

Allen  G.  Barry 

Richard  P.  Chapman 

Abram  T.  Collier 

Mrs.  Harris  Fahnestock 


Mrs.  Michael  H.  Davis 
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WE  HELPED  ED  MILLER 

GET  BY  ON  $125,000. 

LAST  YEAR 


Most  people  assume  that  success 
automatically  brings  with  it  a  sub- 
stantially brighter  ••  and  easier  - 
financial  picture.  Yet  when  they  reach 
a  comfortable  income  level,  too  many 
find  themselves  wondering  where  it 
all  goes. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  common 
reasons  people  come  to  The 
Cambridge  Group  for  financial 
planning.  Because  success 
depends  as  much  on  preserving 
and  investing  your  money  as 
on  earning  it. 

At  The  Cambridge  Group, 
our  job  is  to  help  you  focus 
on  your  goals.Then  help 
you  achieve  them.  All  of 
them.  We  can  help  with 
business  management 
Investment  objectives. 
Retirement  plans 
Educational  needs.  Estate 
planning.  And  any  other  special 
objectives  you  might  have,  business 
or  personal. 

All  while  keeping  your  taxes  at 
their  lowest  legitimate  level. 

To  achieve  this,  we  develop  an 
overall,  comprehensive  financial  plan. 
Our  specialists  optimize  your  posi- 
tion in  each  area  giving  you  a  balanced 
financial  picture.  Not  a  plan  skewed 
toward  the  stock  market  by  a  broker. 
Or  toward  life  insurance  by  an  agent. 
But  a  truly  objective  perspective. 


It's  only  through  careful  planning 
that  someone  like  Ed  Miller  can  feel 
comfortable  with  his  income.  Knowing 
that  his  money  is  working  as  hard  for 
him  as  he  worked  for  his  money. 

If  you'd  like  a  closer  look  at  what 
financial  planning  can  do  for  you, 
we'd  be  happy  to  arrange  a  private 
consultation  at  no  cost  or  obligation 
to  you.  Just  call  Charlie  Gerrior  at 
(617)965-7480. 


The^ 
Cambridge 

Group 

YOU  SET  THE  GOALS  WE  HELP  YOU  REACH  THEM 


BSO 


BSO  Receives  $600,000  Gift 
From  Peabody-Mason  Music 
Foundation 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  has  received 
a  gift  of  $600,000  from  the  Peabody-Mason 
Music  Foundation,  an  organization  which  has 
long  been  dedicated  to  presenting  both  young 
and  well-established  artists  in  concert,  and 
which  has  hosted  concert  series  primarily  in 
Boston  and  Cambridge  since  1950.  The  gift 
will  be  used  to  establish  a  permanent  endow- 
ment fund  for  the  general  support  of  the 
orchestra  in  memory  of  the  foundation's  bene- 
factress, Miss  Fanny  Peabody  Mason,  who  was 
an  active  patron  of  music  both  in  the  United 
States  and  abroad  until  her  death  in  1948,  and 
who  maintained  homes  in  Boston  and  Beverly 
as  well  as  in  Paris  and  Walpole,  New 
Hampshire.  Both  the  Green  Room  and  the 
Orchestra  Lounge  of  Symphony  Hall  will  be 
named  in  Miss  Mason's  honor,  and  the  first 
Friday  concert  of  each  subscription  season  will 
be  designated  "The  Fanny  Peabody  Mason 
Memorial  Concert."  The  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  takes  special  pleasure  in  so  desig- 
nating this  week's  Friday-afternoon  concert 
and  extends  its  thanks  to  the  Peabody-Mason 
Music  Foundation  for  its  generous  gift. 


Ozawa  Represents 

Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  at 

Presidential  Inauguration 

BSO  Music  Director  Seiji  Ozawa  represented 
the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  at  the 
Presidential  inaugural  ceremonies  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  this  past  Monday,  21  January, 
attending  the  swearing-in  of  President  Reagan 
and  Vice-President  Bush.  Mr.  Ozawa  was 
invited  by  the  Presidential  Inaugural  Commit - 
rtee  in  place  of  Governor  Michael  Dukakis, 
who  was  unable  to  attend. 


Planned  Giving  Seminars 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's  Develop- 
ment Office  continues  its  series  of  planned 
giving  seminars  led  by  consultant  John  Brown 
during  the  1984-85  fiscal  year.  Topics  still  to 
be  discussed  include  tangible  personal  prop- 
erty (28  February),  wills  and  bequests  (19 
March),  and  specialty  items  such  as  royalty 
interests  and  limited  partnerships  (29  April). 
In  addition,  Mr.  Brown  will  be  available  to 
meet  with  prospects  and  to  work  with  mem- 
bers of  the  Development  Office  staff.  For  fur- 
ther information,  please  contact  Joyce  Serwitz, 
Assistant  Director  of  Development,  at  (617) 
266-1492,  ext.  132. 


BSO  Guests  on  WGBH-FM-89.7 

The  featured  guests  with  Ron  Delia  Chiesa  dur- 
ing the  intermissions  of  upcoming  live  Boston 
Symphony  broadcasts  will  be  "Salute  to  Sym- 
phony" Chairman  Thelma  Goldberg  (25  and  26 
January),  BSO  Director  of  Development  Josiah 
Stevenson  (15  and  16  February),  and  BSO  prin- 
cipal bassoonist  Sherman  Walt  (22  and  23 
February). 

Robert  J.  Lurtsema  will  host  interviews  on 
Morning  Pro  Musica  with  BSO  concertmaster 
Malcolm  Lowe  (25  January),  guest  conductor 
Raymond  Leppard  (11  February),  composer  Leon 
Kirchner  (15  February),  and  guest  conductor 
Myung-Whun  Chung  (22  February),  all  at 
11  a.m. 


Art  Exhibits  in  the 
Cabot-Cahners  Room 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  is  pleased  that 
a  variety  of  Boston-area  galleries,  museums, 
schools,  and  non-profit  artists'  organizations  are 
continuing  to  exhibit  their  work  in  the  Cabot- 
Cahners  Room  on  the  first-balcony  level  of  Sym- 
phony Hall.  Our  appreciation  to  the  Thomas 
Segal  Gallery  and  the  Clark  Gallery  for  the 
exhibits  they  mounted  in  November  and  Decem- 
ber. In  the  coming  months,  the  following  organi- 
zations will  be  represented:  The  Piano  Factory 
(2  January-21  January),  Vision  Gallery  (21  Janu- 
ary-18  February),  Boston  Visual  Artists  Union 
(18  February- 18  March). 


Discover  the  classics 
all  over  again. 

ADS  stands  for  accurate 
reproduction.  In  your  home. 
In  your  car.  Suddenly  you 
hear  the  music  you  love  with 
more  nuance,  more  detail.  For 
proof  see  an  ADS  dealer.  For 
information  call  8004124-7888 
Operator  483.  Or  write  James 
Armstrong,  a  classic  in  his 
own  right,  at  ADS,  84  Progress 
Way,  Wilmington,  MA  01887. 
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BSO  Members  in  Concert 

The  Brattle  String  Quartet — BSO  members 
Jerome  Rosen,  Aza  Raykhtsaum,  Mark  Ludwig, 
and  Sato  Knudsen — perform  music  of  Bartok 
and  Tchaikovsky  at  the  Brattle  Theatre,  40 
Brattle  Street  in  Cambridge  on  Sunday,  10  Feb- 
ruary at  2:30  p.m.  Admission  is  $7.50  For 
further  information,  call  876-4226. 

James  David  Christie  will  give  the  first  solo 
organ  recital  on  the  Symphony  Hall  organ  in 
some  fifteen  years  on  Sunday  evening,  10  Febru- 
ary at  8  p.m.  The  program  will  include  music  by 
J.S.  Bach,  Cesar  Franck,  Alexandre  Guilmant, 
Jehan  Alain,  and  Andre  Isoir,  in  addition  to  the 
Boston  premieres  of  works  by  George  Crumb  and 
John  Cage.  Co-sponsored  by  the  Boston  chapter 
of  the  American  Guild  of  Organists,  this  concert 
represents  a  major  step  toward  raising  funds  to 
install  a  new,  solid-state  combination  action  in  the 
organ  console  and  thereby  return  it  to  more 
active  use.  Tickets  at  $10  ($5  for  seniors  and 


Boston's  classic  4-star  restaurant  at  the 
Copley  Plaza  Hotel.  Valet  parking.  267-5300. 


students)  will  be  available  at  the  door.  For  further 
information,  call  353-9339. 

The  contemporary  music  ensemble  Col- 
lage, which  includes  several  BSO  players 
besides  its  founder  and  co-artistic  director 
Frank  Epstein,  performs  music  of  Joseph 
Schwanter,  George  Edwards,  Donal  Fox,  and 
Louis  Gruenberg  under  guest  conductor 
Gunther  Schuller  on  Monday,  11  February  at 
8  p.m.  at  Sanders  Theatre  in  Cambridge.  For 
complete  program  and  ticket  information,  call 
437-0231. 


With  Thanks 

We  wish  to  give  special  thanks  to  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Arts  and  the  Massachusetts 
Council  on  the  Arts  and  Humanities  for  their 
continued  support  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra. 
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Elegant  suppers  5:30-12:00,  Mon.-Thurs.; 

5:30-8:00,  Fri.  and  Sat. 

Dave  McKenna,  resident  pianist .  At  the 

Copley  Plaza  Hotel.  Valet  parking.  267-5300. 


Seiji  Ozawa 


The  1984-85  season  is  Seiji»Ozawa's  twelfth 
as  music  director  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra.  In  the  fall  of  1973  he  became  the 
orchestra's  thirteenth  music  director  since  it 
was  founded  in  1881. 

Born  in  1935  in  Shenyang,  China,  to 
Japanese  parents,  Mr.  Ozawa  studied  both 
Western  and  Oriental  music  as  a  child  and 
later  graduated  from  Tokyo's  Toho  School  of 
Music  with  first  prizes  in  composition  and  con- 
ducting. In  the  fall  of  1959  he  won  first  prize 
at  the  International  Competition  of  Orchestra 
Conductors,  Besancon,  France.  Charles 
Munch,  then  music  director  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  and  a  judge  at  the  competition, 
invited  him  to  Tanglewood,  where  in  1960  he 
won  the  Koussevitzky  Prize  for  outstanding 
student  conductor,  the  highest  honor  awarded 
by  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  (now  the 
Tanglewood  Music  Center). 

While  working  with  Herbert  von  Karajan  in 
West  Berlin,  Mr.  Ozawa  came  to  the  attention 
of  Leonard  Bernstein,  whom  he  accompanied 
on  the  New  York  Philharmonic's  spring 


1961  Japan  tour,  and  he  was  made  an  assistant 
conductor  of  that  orchestra  for  the  1961-62 
season.  His  first  professional  concert 
appearance  in  North  America  came  in 
January  1962  with  the  San  Francisco 
Symphony  Orchestra.  He  was  music  director 
of  the  Ravinia  Festival  for  five  summers  begin- 
ning in  1964,  and  music  director  for  four 
seasons  of  the  Toronto  Symphony  Orchestra,  a 
post  he  relinquished  at  the  end  of  the 
1968-69  season. 

Seiji  Ozawa  first  conducted  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony in  Symphony  Hall  in  January  1968;  he 
had  previously  appeared  with  the  orchestra  for 
four  summers  at  Tanglewood,  where  he 
became  an  artistic  director  in  1970.  In 
December  1970  he  began  his  inaugural  season 
as  conductor  and  music  director  of  the  San 
Francisco  Symphony  Orchestra.  The  music 
directorship  of  the  Boston  Symphony  followed 
in  1973,  and  Mr.  Ozawa  resigned  his  San 
Francisco  position  in  the  spring  of  1976,  serv- 
ing as  music  advisor  there  for  the  1976-77 
season. 
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As  music  director  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra,  Mr.  Ozawa  has  strengthened  the 
orchestra's  reputation  internationally  as  well 
as  at  home,  beginning  with  concerts  on  the 
BSO's  1976  European  tour  and,  in  March 
1978,  on  a  nine-city  tour  of  Japan.  At  the 
invitation  of  the  Chinese  government,  Mr. 
Ozawa  then  spent  a  week  working  with  the 
Peking  Central  Philharmonic  Orchestra;  a 
year  later,  in  March  1979,  he  returned  to 
China  with  the  entire  Boston  Symphony  for 
a  significant  musical  and  cultural  exchange 
entailing  coaching,  study,  and  discussion  ses- 
sions with  Chinese  musicians,  as  well  as  con- 
cert performances.  Also  in  1979,  Mr.  Ozawa 
led  the  orchestra  on  its  first  tour  devoted 
exclusively  to  appearances  at  the  major  music 
festivals  of  Europe.  Seiji  Ozawa  and  the  Boston 
Symphony  celebrated  the  orchestra's  one- 
hundredth  birthday  with  a  fourteen-city  Amer- 
ican tour  in  March  1981  and  an  international 
tour  to  Japan,  France,  Germany,  Austria,  and 
England  in  October/ November  that  same 
year.  Most  recently,  in  August/September 
1984,  Mr.  Ozawa  led  the  orchestra  in  a  two- 
and-one-half-week,  eleven-concert  tour  which 
included  appearances  at  the  music  festivals  of 
Edinburgh,  London,  Salzburg,  Lucerne,  and 
Berlin,  as  well  as  performances  in  Munich, 
Hamburg,  and  Amsterdam. 

Mr.  Ozawa  pursues  an  active  international 
career.  He  appears  regularly  with  the  Berlin 
Philharmonic,  the  Orchestre  de  Paris,  the 
French  National  Radio  Orchestra,  the  Vienna 
Philharmonic,  the  Philharmonia  of  London, 
and  the  New  Japan  Philharmonic.  His  operatic 
credits  include  Salzburg,  London's  Royal 
Opera  at  Covent  Garden,  La  Scala  in  Milan, 
and  the  Paris  Opera,  where  he  conducted  the 
world  premiere  of  Olivier  Messiaen's  opera 
St.  Francis  ofAssisi  in  November  1983. 
Messiaen's  opera  was  subsequently  awarded 


the  Grand  Prix  de  la  Critique  1984  in  the 
category  of  French  world  premieres. 

Mr.  Ozawa  has  won  an  Emmy  for  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's  "Evening  at 
Symphony"  television  series.  His  award- 
winning  recordings  include  Berlioz's  Romeo  et 
Juliette,  Schoenberg's  Gurrelieder,  and  the 
Berg  and  Stravinsky  violin  concertos  with 
Itzhak  Perlman.  Other  recordings  with  the 
orchestra  include,  for  Philips,  Richard 
Strauss's  Also  sprach  Zarathustra  and  Ein 
Heldenleben,  Stravinsky's  Le  Sacre  du 
printemps,  Hoist's  The  Planets,  and  Mahler's 
Symphony  No.  8,  the  Symphony  of  a  Thou- 
sand. For  CBS,  he  has  recorded  music  of 
Ravel,  Berlioz,  and  Debussy  with  mezzo- 
soprano  Frederica  von  Stade  and  the  Men- 
delssohn Violin  Concerto  with  Isaac  Stern;  in 
addition,  he  has  recorded  the  Schoenberg/ 
Monn  Cello  Concerto  and  Strauss's  Don  Qui- 
xote with  cellist  Yo-Yo  Ma  for  future  release. 
For  Telarc,  he  has  recorded  the  complete 
cycle  of  Beethoven  piano  concertos  and  the 
Choral  Fantasy  with  Rudolf  Serkin.  Mr.  Ozawa 
and  the  orchestra  have  recorded  five  of  the 
works  commissioned  by  the  BSO  for  its  cen- 
tennial: Roger  Sessions's  Pulitzer  Prize- 
winning  Concerto  for  Orchestra  and  Andrzej 
Panufnik's  Sinfonia  Votiva  are  available  on 
Hyperion;  Peter  Lieberson's  Piano  Concerto 
with  soloist  Peter  Serkin,  John  Harbison's 
Symphony  No.  1,  and  Oily  Wilson's  Sinfonia 
have  been  taped  for  New  World  records.  For 
Angel/EMI,  he  and  the  orchestra  have 
recorded  Stravinsky's  Firebird  and,  with  so- 
loist Itzhak  Perlman,  the  violin  concertos  of 
Earl  Kim  and  Robert  Starer.  Mr.  Ozawa  holds 
honorary  Doctor  of  Music  degrees  from  the 
University  of  Massachusetts,  the  New  England 
Conservatory  of  Music,  and  Wheaton  College 
in  Norton,  Massachusetts. 
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Music  Directorship  endoived  by- 
John  Moors  Cabot 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY 

ORCHESTRA 

1984/85 

First  Violins 

Malcolm  Lowe 

Concertmaster 
Charles  Munch  chair 

Emanuel  Borok 

Assistant  Concertmaster 
Helen  Horner  Mclntyre  chair 

Max  Hobart 

Robert  L.  Real,  and 
Enid  and  Rruce  A.  Real  chair 
Cecylia  Arzewski 
Edward  and  Rertha  C.  Rose  chair 

Bo  Youp  Hwang 

John  and  Dorothy  Wilson  chair 

Max  Winder 
Harry  Dickson 

Forrest  Foster  Collier  chair 

Gottfried  Wilfinger 
Fredy  Ostrovsky 
Leo  Panasevich 

Carolyn  and  George  Rowland  chair 

Sheldon  Rotenberg 
Muriel  C.  Kasdon  and 
Marjorie  C.  Paley  chair 

Alfred  Schneider 
Raymond  Sird 
Ikuko  Mizuno 
Amnon  Levy 

Second  Violins 

Marylou  Speaker  Churchill 

Fahneslock  chair 

Vyacheslav  Uritsky 
Charlotte  and  Irving  W  Rabb  chair 
Ronald  Knudsen 
Joseph  McGauley 
Leonard  Moss 
Laszlo  Nagy 

*  Michael  Vitale 

*  Harvey  Seigel 

*  Jerome  Rosen 

*  Sheila  Fiekowsky 

*  Gerald  Elias 

*  Ronan  Lefkowitz 

*  Nancy  Bracken 

*  Joel  Smirnoff 

*  Jennie  Shames 

*  Nisanne  Lowe 

*  Aza  Raykhtsaum 

*  Nancy  Mathis  DiNovo 


Violas 

Burton  Fine 

Charles  S.  Dana  chair 

Patricia  McCarty 

Anne  Stoneman  chair 

Ronald  Wilkison 
Robert  Barnes 
Jerome  Lipson 
Bernard  Kadinoff 
Joseph  Pietropaolo 
Michael  Zaretsky 
Marc  Jeanneret 
Betty  Benthin 

*  Mark  Ludwig 

Cellos 

Jules  Eskin 

Philip  R.  Allen  chair 

Martha  Babcock 

Vernon  and  Marion  Alden  chair 

Mischa  Nieland 

Esther  S.  and  Joseph  M.  Shapiro  chair 
Jerome  Patterson 

*  Robert  Ripley 
Luis  Leguia 
Carol  Procter 
Ronald  Feldman 

*  Joel  Moerschel 

Sandra  and  David  Rakalar  chair 

*  Jonathan  Miller 

*  Sato  Knudsen 

Basses 

Edwin  Barker 

Harold  D.  Hodgkinson  chair 

Lawrence  Wolfe 

Maria  Stata  chair 
Joseph  Hearne 
Bela  Wurtzler 
Leslie  Martin 
John  Salkowski 
John  Barwicki 

*  Robert  Olson 

*  James  Orleans 

Flutes 

Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer 
Walter  Piston  chair 

Fenwick  Smith 

Myra  and  Robert  Kraft  chair 
Leone  Buyse 

Piccolo 

Lois  Schaefer 
Evelyn  and  C.  Charles  Marran  chair 

Oboes 

Ralph  Gomberg 

Mildred  R.  Remis  chair 


Participating  in  a  system  of  rotated 
seating  within  each  string  section. 


Wayne  Rapier 
Alfred  Genovese 

English  Horn 

Laurence  Thorstenberg 
Phyllis  Knight  Reranek  chair 

Clarinets 

Harold  Wright 

Ann  S.M.  Ranks  chair 


Thomas  Martin 
Peter  Hadcock 
Eflat  Clarinet 

Bass  Clarinet 

Craig  Nordstrom 

Bassoons 

Sherman  Walt 

Edward  A.  Taft  chair 

Roland  Small 
Matthew  Ruggiero 

Contrabassoon 

Richard  Plaster 

Horns 

Charles  Kavalovski 

Helen  SagoffSlosberg  chair 

Richard  Sebring 
Daniel  Katzen 
Jay  Wadenpfuhl 
Richard  Mackey 
Jonathan  Menkis 

Trumpets 

Charles  Schlueter 

Roger  Louis  Voisin  chair 

Andre  Come 

Ford  Cooper  chair 

Charles  Daval 
Peter  Chapman 

Trombones 

Ronald  Barron 
J.P.  and  Mary  B.  Barger  chair 

Norman  Bolter 

Tuba 

Chester  Schmitz 
Margaret  and  William  C. 
Rousseau  chair 

Timpani 

Everett  Firth 

Sylvia  Shippen  Wells  chair 

Percussion 

Charles  Smith 

Arthur  Press 

Assistant  Timpanist 

Thomas  Gauger 
Frank  Epstein 

Harp 

Ann  Hobson  Pilot 

Willona  Henderson  Sinclair  chair 

Personnel  Managers 

William  Moyer 
Harry  Shapiro 

Librarians 

Marshall  Burlingame 
William  Shisler 
James  Harper 

Stajge  Manager 

Position  endowed  by 
Angelica  Lloyd  Clagett 
Alfred  Robison 


How  to  conduct  yourself 
on  Friday  night. 

Aficionados  of  classical  music  can  enjoy 

the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  every  Friday  night 

at  9  o'clock  on  WCRB 102. 5  FM.  Sponsored 

in  part  by  Honeywell. 

Honeywell 
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A  Brief  History  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 


For  many  years,  philanthropist,  Civil  War 
veteran,  and  amateur  musician  Henry  Lee 
Higginson  dreamed  of  founding  a  great  and 
permanent  orchestra  in  his  home  town  of 
Boston.  His  vision  approached  reality  in  the 
spring  of  1881,  and  on  22  October  that  year 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's  inaugural 
concert  took  place  under  the  direction  of  con- 
ductor Georg  Henschel.  For  nearly  twenty 
years,  symphony  concerts  were  held  in  the  old 
Boston  Music  Hall;  Symphony  Hall,  the 
orchestra's  present  home,  and  one  of  the 
world's  most  highly  regarded  concert  halls, 
was  opened  in  1900.  Henschel  was  succeeded 
by  a  series  of  German-born  and  -trained  con- 
ductors— Wilhelm  Gericke,  Arthur  Nikisch, 
Emil  Paur,  and  Max  Fiedler — culminating  in 
the  appointment  of  the  legendary  Karl  Muck, 
who  served  two  tenures  as  music  director, 
1906-08  and  1912-18.  Meanwhile,  in  July 
1885,  the  musicians  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
had  given  their  first  "Promenade"  concert, 
offering  both  music  and  refreshments,  and 


fulfilling  Major  Higginson's  wish  to  give 
"concerts  of  a  lighter  kind  of  music."  These 
concerts,  soon  to  be  given  in  the  springtime 
and  renamed  first  "Popular"  and  then 
"Pops,"  fast  became  a  tradition. 

During  the  orchestra's  first  decades,  there 
were  striking  moves  toward  expansion.  In 
1915,  the  orchestra  made  its  first  transconti- 
nental trip,  playing  thirteen  concerts  at  the 
Panama-Pacific  Exposition  in  San  Francisco. 
Recording,  begun  with  RCA  in  the  pioneering 
days  of  1917,  continued  with  increasing  fre- 
quency, as  did  radio  broadcasts  of  concerts. 
The  character  of  the  Boston  Symphony  was 
greatly  changed  in  1918,  when  Henri  Rabaud 
was  engaged  as  conductor;  he  was  succeeded 
the  following  season  by  Pierre  Monteux.  These 
appointments  marked  the  beginning  of  a 
French-oriented  tradition  which  would  be 
maintained,  even  during  the  Russian-born 
Serge  Koussevitzky's  time,  with  the  employ- 
ment of  many  French-trained  musicians. 


The  first  photograph,  actually  a  collage,  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  under  Georg 
Henschel,  taken  1882 
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Henry  Lee  Higginson 


Georg  Henschel 


The  Koussevitzky  era  began  in  1924.  His 
extraordinary  musicianship  and  electric  per- 
sonality proved  so  enduring  that  he  served  an 
unprecedented  term  of  twenty- five  years.  In 
1936,  Koussevitzky  led  the  orchestra's  first 
concerts  in  the  Berkshires,  and  a  year  later  he 
and  the  players  took  up  annual  summer  resi- 
dence at  Tangle  wood.  Koussevitzky  passion- 
ately shared  Major  Higginson's  dream  of  "a 
good  honest  school  for  musicians,"  and  in 
1940  that  dream  was  realized  with  the  found- 
ing at  Tanglewood  of  the  Berkshire  Music 
Center,  a  unique  summer  music  academy  for 
young  artists.  To  broaden  public  awareness  of 
the  Music  Center's  activities  at  Tanglewood, 
the  Berkshire  Music  Center  will  be  known  as 
the  Tanglewood  Music  Center  beginning  with 
the  1985  session. 

Expansion  continued  in  other  areas  as  well. 
In  1929  the  free  Esplanade  concerts  on  the 
Charles  River  in  Boston  were  inaugurated  by 
Arthur  Fiedler,  who  had  been  a  member  of  the 
orchestra  since  1915  and  who  in  1930  became 
the  eighteenth  conductor  of  the  Boston  Pops,  a 
post  he  would  hold  for  half  a  century,  to  be 
succeeded  by  John  Williams  in  1980.  The 
Boston  Pops  will  celebrate  its  hundredth  birth- 
day in  1985  under  Mr.  Williams's  baton. 

Charles  Munch  followed  Koussevitzky  as 
music  director  in  1949.  Munch  continued 
Koussevitzky's  practice  of  supporting  contem- 
porary composers  and  introduced  much  music 


Karl  Muck 


Pierre  Monteux 
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Serge  Koussevitzky 


Do  you  know 
where  you're  going? 


Are  you 
already  there? 


Boston  Safe  Deposit 
and  Trust  Company 


— aBB«M8BE 


Member  FDIC 


"If  you  really  loved  me,      i 
you'd  know  exactly  what  I  want." 


You  can  spend 

40  years  with 

someone  and  never 

really  know  her. 


.■  ■  * 


Finding  someone  special  ramething  equally  as 
special  can  be  extremely  frustrating.  Especially  when  it 
comes  to  fine  jewelry.  Which  is  why  you 
should  come  to  Harper  &  Faye. 

We're  personal  jewelers.  Meaning  we 
don't  just  sell  jewelry.  Rather,  we  help  you 
buy  it.  By  taking  the  time  to  find  out  about 
the  person  you  want  to  please.  What  she's 
like.  What  she  does.  And  what  she  likes.  So 
we  can  recommend  the  piece  (or  pieces) 
that  will  be  right  for 


K 


Gold  is  precious.  But 
Designer  Michael 

Good?  14K  and  18K 
gold  earrings  are 

priceless.  $300  and 
"respectively. 


her.  To  arrange  a  time 
or  for  our  color  bro- 
chure, call  523-4555. 


Harper 
&Faye 

JEWELERS 

60  Federal  Street 
Boston,  MA  02110 


from  the  French  repertory  to  this  country. 
During  his  tenure,  the  orchestra  toured  abroad 
for  the  first  time,  and  its  continuing  series  of 
Youth  Concerts  was  initiated.  Erich  Leinsdorf 
began  his  seven-year  term  as  music  director  in 
1962.  Leinsdorf  presented  numerous  pre- 
mieres, restored  many  forgotten  and  neglected 
works  to  the  repertory,  and,  like  his  two  prede- 
cessors, made  many  recordings  for  RCA;  in 
addition,  many  concerts  were  televised  under 
his  direction.  Leinsdorf  was  also  an  energetic 
director  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center,  and 
under  his  leadership  a  full-tuition  fellowship 
program  was  established.  Also  during  these 
years,  the  Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Players 
were  founded,  in  1964;  they  are  the  world's 
only  permanent  chamber  ensemble  made  up  of 
a  major  symphony  orchestra's  principal  play- 
ers. William  Steinberg  succeeded  Leinsdorf  in 
1969.  He  conducted  several  American  and 
world  premieres,  made  recordings  for 
Deutsche  Grammophon  and  RCA,  appeared 
regularly  on  television,  led  the  1971  European 
tour,  and  directed  concerts  on  the  east  coast, 
in  the  south,  and  in  the  mid-west. 

Seiji  Ozawa,  an  artistic  director  of  the 
Berkshire  Festival  since  1970,  became  the 
orchestra's  thirteenth  music  director  in  the  fall 
of  1973,  following  a  year  as  music  advisor. 
Now  in  his  twelfth  year  as  music  director,  Mr. 
Ozawa  has  continued  to  solidify  the  orchestra's 
reputation  at  home  and  abroad,  and  his  pro- 


gram of  centennial  commissions — from 
Sandor  Balassa,  Leonard  Bernstein,  John 
Corigliano,  Peter  Maxwell  Davies,  John 
Harbison,  Leon  Kirchner,  Peter  Lieberson, 
Donald  Martino,  Andrzej  Panufnik,  Roger 
Sessions,  Sir  Michael  Tippett,  and  Oily 
Wilson — on  the  occasion  of  the  orchestra's 
hundredth  birthday  has  reaffirmed  the  orches- 
tra's commitment  to  new  music.  Under  his 
direction,  the  orchestra  has  also  expanded  its 
recording  activities  to  include  releases  on  the 
Philips,  Telarc,  CBS,  Angel/EMI,  Hyperion, 
and  New  World  labels. 

From  its  earliest  days,  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  has  stood  for  imagination, 
enterprise,  and  the  highest  attainable  stan- 
dards. Today,  the  Boston  Symphony  Orches- 
tra, Inc.,  presents  more  than  250  concerts 
annually.  Attended  by  a  live  audience  of  nearly 
1.5  million,  the  orchestra's  performances  are 
heard  by  a  vast  national  and  international 
audience  through  the  media  of  radio,  tele- 
vision, and  recordings.  Its  annual  budget  has 
grown  from  Higginson's  projected  $115,000 
to  more  than  $20  million.  Its  preeminent  posi- 
tion in  the  world  of  music  is  due  not  only  to  the 
support  of  its  audiences  but  also  to  grants  from 
the  federal  and  state  governments,  and  to  the 
generosity  of  many  foundations,  businesses, 
and  individuals.  It  is  an  ensemble  that  has 
richly  fulfilled  Higginson's  vision  of  a  great 
and  permanent  orchestra  in  Boston. 


Charles  Munch 


William  Steinberg 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 

One  Hundred  and  Fourth  Season,  1984-85 

Thursday,  24  January  at  8 
Friday,  25  January  at  2 
THE  FANNY  PEABODY  MASON  MEMORIAL  CONCERT 

Saturday,  26  January  at  8 

Tuesday,  29  January  at  8,  Providence  Performing 
Arts  Center,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

SEIJI  OZAWA  conducting 


HAYDN 


Symphony  No.  8,  Le  Soir 

Allegro  molto 
Andante 
Menuetto;  Trio 
La  Tempesta.  Presto 

MALCOLM  LOWE,  violin  I  concertante 
MARYLOU  SPEAKER  CHURCHILL, 

violin  II  concertante 
JULES  ESKIN,  cello  obbligato 
EDWIN  BARKER,  double  bass  solo 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 

One  Hundred  and  Fourth  Season,  1984-85 

Tuesday,  29  January  at  8,  Providence  Performing 
Arts  Center,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

SEIJI  OZAWA  conducting 
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Please  note  that  the  Haydn  Symphony  No.  7  in  C,  Le  Midi  ("Noon"), 
will  be  performed  in  place  of  the  Symphony  No.  8  originally  scheduled 
for  this  program.  The  rest  of  the  program  remains  unchanged. 


HAYDN 


Symphony  No.  7  in  C,  Le  Midi 

Adagio — Allegro 
Recitativo 
Adagio 

Menuetto;  Trio 
Finale:  Allegro 

MALCOLM  LOWE,  violin  I  concertante 
MARYLOU  SPEAKER  CHURCHILL, 

violin  II  concertante 
JULES  ESKIN,  ceUo  obbligato 
EDWIN  BARKER,  double  bass  solo 


Joseph  Haydn 

Symphony  No.  7  in  C,  Le  Midi 


Franz  Joseph  Haydn  was  born  in  Rohrau,  Lower  Austria,  on  31  March  1732  and  died 
in  Vienna  on  31  May  1809.  He  composed  his  Symphony  No.  7  in  1761  as  the  second  of 
a  group  of  three  works  with  the  titles  "Morning"  'Noon,'"  and  "Evening. "  The  first 
performance  is  not  precisely  dated,  but  it  certainly  took  place  at  the  Esterhazy  palace 
at  Eisenstadt  under  Haydn  s  direction  immediately  after  the  work  was  composed.  The 
score  calls  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  bassoon,  two  horns,  and  strings  (including  two 
solo  violins,  solo  cello,  and  solo  double  bass),  plus  continuo.  The  continuo  harpsi- 
chordist at  these  performances  is  James  David  Christie. 

The  first  part  of  the  program  note  printed  in  tonight's  program  book  for  the  Symphony 
No.  8  is  equally  pertinent  to  the  history  of  the  Symphony  No.  7.  As  to  the  music  of  the 
Symphony  No.  7,  the  first  movement  opens  with  a  slow  introduction  emphasizing  sharply 
dotted  rhythms,  first  in  the  winds,  then  in  the  strings.  The  Allegro  begins  like  a  Neapolitan 
overture,  with  a  simple  two-part  texture:  one  part  in  the  violins  in  a  measured  tremolo  of 
repeated  sixteenth-notes,  the  other  part  in  the  lower  strings  and  bassoon  with  repeated 
eighth-notes.  Soon  the  second  violins  enrich  the  texture  with  a  third  line  in  between  the 


Providence 


other  two.  As  the  full  ensemble  reaches  a  cadence,  the  solo  instruments  appear  for  the 
first  time.  Two  violins  and  cello  as  a  solo  concertino  resembles  a  work  of  homage  to 
Corelli,  but  before  long  the  bassoon  and  oboes  have  soloistic  parts,  too,  making  the 
movement  an  early  example  of  the  "symphonie  concertante''  so  popular  in  Paris  a  few 
years  later. 

The  second  movement  is  the  most  striking  of  the  symphony  in  offering  a  dramatic 
recitative  that  might  come  straight  out  of  an  opera,  complete  with  its  pathetic  melodic 
line,  harmonically  charged  accompaniment,  and  sudden  dramatic  changes  of  tempo.  The 
solo  violin  is  the  tragic  heroine  of  this  wordless  passage.  The  cadence  of  the  recitative  is  in 
B  minor;  it  is  followed  directly  by  the  third  movement,  Adagio,  which  begins  with  a  sudden 
G  major  and  a  rush  of  flutes — heard  for  the  first  time  in  the  symphony  at  this  moment. 
This  is  a  warm  and  especially  striking  moment,  the  brightness  of  the  flutes  contrasting 
agreeably  with  the  solo  violin  and  cello.  Yet  another  surprise  comes  as  the  movement 
seems  to  be  winding  to  its  close.  A  sudden  six-four  chord,  used  in  concertos  to  signal  the 
spot  for  the  cadenza,  sets  off  a  double  cadenza  here  between  the  violin  and  cello — and, 
most  unusually,  it  is  written  out  in  full  by  the  composer,  not  left  for  the  soloists  to 
improvise.  Haydn's  decision  to  write  the  cadenza  himself  may  well  have  been  determined 
by  the  fact  that  there  were  two  soloists,  who  could  not  simply  be  set  free  with  no 
restrictions,  or  their  parts  would  never  coincide! 

The  Menuetto  follows,  laying  considerable  emphasis  on  the  woodwind  parts  in  the  main 
body  of  the  movement  and  offering  a  rare  example  of  a  difficult  solo  for  the  double  bass  in 
the  Trio.  Early  copyists  could  hardly  believe  that  Haydn  meant  this  solo  to  be  for  the 
double  bass  (violone)  rather  than  the  cello  (violoncello),  and  many  of  them  tacitly 
"corrected"  the  symphony  when  copying  the  music.  Fortunately  Haydn's  own  manuscript 
for  this  symphony  survives,  and  it  proves  without  question  that  he  intended  the  part  to  be 
played  on  the  violone. 

The  finale  was  among  Haydn's  most  "modern"  conceptions  to  date.  A  motto  in  the  solo 
violins  is  followed  by  intimations  of  a  running  sixteenth-note  figure.  This  is  soon  taken  up 
by  the  solo  flute  (given  special  prominence  in  this  movement)  and  then  by  the  entire  string 
section  in  a  passage  reminiscent  of  operatic  overtures  of  the  period.  The  brief  contrasting 
idea  of  a  twittering  figure  in  the  solo  violin  echoed  by  the  rest  of  the  orchestra  on  the 
offbeat  formed  the  basis  of  Haydn's  mature  musical  wit.  These  various  elements  are  tossed 
back  and  forth  with  great  energy  to  the  forceful  final  cadence. 

— Steven  Ledbetter 
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Seven  Early  Songs 
(commemorating  the  1 00th  anniversary 
of  the  composer's  birth) 

Nacht 

Schilflied 

Die  Nachtigall 

Traumgekrbnt 

Im  Zimmer 

Liebesode 

Sommertage 

HAKAN  HAGEGARD,  baritone 


INTERMISSION 


BEETHOVEN 


Symphony  No.  7  in  A,  Opus  92 

Poco  sostenuto — Vivace 

Allegretto 

Presto 

Allegro  con  brio 


Thursday's,  Saturday's,  and  Tuesday's  concerts  will  end  about  9:55  and  Friday's  about  3:55. 
Philips,  Telarc,  CBS,  Deutsche  Grammophon,  Angel/EMI,  New  World,  Hyperion,  and  RCA  records 
Baldwin  piano 
Harpsichord  by  Hubbard  &  Broekman,  Boston  1984 

Please  be  sure  the  electronic  signal  on  your  watch  or  pager  is  switched  off 
during  the  concert. 

The  program  books  for  the  Friday  series  are  given  in  loving  memory  of  Mrs.  Hugh  Bancroft 
by  her  daughters  Mrs.  A.  Werk  Cook  and  the  late  Mrs.  William  C.  Cox. 
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Week  12 


LOCATION 

The  Fairways  at  Chestnut  Hill  gives  you  downtown  Boston  from  the 
perfect  vantage  point:  within  sight  and  within  a  15-minute  drive.  You'll 
also  have  a  bricked  ten-ace  and  a  balcony  overlooking  a  golf  course, 
where  you  can  relax  and  look  back  on  the  days  accomplishments. 

Sitting  pretty  is  just  one  of  the  advantages  of  owning  a  home  at 
The  Fairways.  We  invite  you  to  come  view  all  the  others. 

Two-bedroom  townhouses  with  study  from  $285,000.  Furnished  models  open  12-5 

seven  days  a  week,  or  by  appointment  From  Centre  Street  in  Newton  go  east 

on  Commonwealth  Avenue,  left  on  Hammond  Street  which  becomes  Woodchester 

Drive  which,  in  turn,  becomes  Algonquin  Road. 

The  Fairways 

AT  CHESTNUT  HILL 


85  Algonquin  Road,  Newton  (617)965-8988 

Marketed  by:  EH  The  Condominium  Collaborative,  Inc. 
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Joseph  Haydn 

Symphony  No.  8  in  G,  Le  Soir 


Franz  Joseph  Haydn  was  born  in 
Rohrau,  Lower  Austria,  on  31  March 
1732  and  died  in  Vienna  on  31  May 
1809.  He  composed  his  Symphony  No. 
8  in  1761  as  the  last  of  a  group  of  three 
works  with  the  titles  "Morning" 
"Noon"  and  "Evening."  The  first  per- 
formance is  not  precisely  dated,  but  it 
certainly  took  place  at  the  Esterhazy 
palace  at  Eisenstadt  under  Haydn 's 
direction  immediately  after  the  work 
was  composed.  The  only  Boston  Sym- 
phony performances  before  this  season 
were  given  by  Sarah  Caldwell  in  Janu- 
ary 1977.  The  score  calls  for  flute,  two 
oboes,  bassoon,  two  horns,  strings 
(including  concertante  first  and  second 
violins  and  solo  cello  and  double  bass), 

plus  continuo.  The  continuo  harpsichordist  at  these  performances  is  James  David 

Christie. 

The  group  of  three  Haydn  symphonies  conventionally  numbered  6,  7,  and  8  (the 
numbers,  in  general,  are  only  vaguely  connected  with  the  order  of  composition)  are 
intimately  involved  with  the  beginning  of  Haydn's  three  decades  of  service  to  the  music - 
loving  princes  of  the  Esterhazy  family.  His  appointment  followed  a  decade  of  relative 
instability  during  which  Haydn  had  really  learned  his  trade.  Until  he  was  eighteen,  in 
1750,  Haydn  had  served  as  a  boy  soprano  in  the  Imperial  chapel  choir  in  Vienna. 
Drummed  unceremoniously  out  of  the  choir  when  his  voice  changed,  and  unwilling  to 
follow  his  parents'  desire  that  he  enter  the  priesthood,  Haydn  moved  into  an  unheated 
garret  room  in  the  Michaelerhaus  ("St.  Michael's  house"),  a  building  still  standing  in 
Vienna  directly  opposite  the  entrance  to  the  Hofburg.  There  he  suffered  desperately  from 
poverty,  but  worked  diligently  giving  lessons  and  conscientiously  extending  his  own  skill  in 
the  art  of  music. 

During  the  1750s  Haydn  evidently  wrote  many  small  keyboard  works,  mostly  for  his 
students,  and  almost  any  other  kind  of  music  that  someone  was  willing  to  pay  for.  Most  of 
his  work  from  this  period  is  lost,  and  most  of  what  survives  is  undatable.  It  is  quite  likely, 
though,  that  he  composed  his  first  string  quartets  and  his  first  symphony  by  the  end  of  the 
decade.  About  1759  Haydn  became  the  Kapellmeister  of  his  first  important  patron, 
Count  Karl  Joseph  Franz  Morzin,  who  lived  in  Vienna  but  spent  the  summer  months  in 
Bohemia,  at  Lukavec.  It  was  apparently  for  Morzin  that  Haydn  composed  his  First 
Symphony.  But  within  a  year  or  two  the  count  had  run  through  his  financial  resources 
(perhaps  in  part  through  overindulging  in  his  musical  passions),  and  he  was  obliged  to  let 
go  both  orchestra  and  director.  This  was  a  fateful  change  for  Haydn,  because  Morzin  took 
pains  to  assure  a  good  position  for  him:  he  placed  him  with  the  immensely  rich  Prince  Paul 
Anton  Esterhazy  in  Eisenstadt.  By  the  late  spring  of  1761  Haydn  was  officially  the 
prince's  assistant  Kapellmeister  (second  in  command  to  the  aging  Gregor  Joseph 
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1984  is  our  75     Anniversary 


Ganteaume    &    McMullen ,    Inc. 


Architects  •  Engineers 


99  Chauncy   Street  at    Lafayette  Place,  Boston,  617«423«7450 
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e  put  nursing  care  in 
the  proper  environment. 


When  visiting  the  Milton  Health  Care 
Facility,  You  experience  an  elegant 
atmosphere  of  residents  enjoying 
gourmet  meals  in  the  gracious  18th 
century  dining  room,  socializing  in  the 
Greenhouse  Tavern,  or  relaxing  in  the 
charming  ice  cream  parlour  or  movie 
theatre. 

More  important,  is  the  dedicated 
staff  of  health  care  profes- 
sionals providing  traditional 
skilled  nursing  care,  com- 
bined with  individual 


The 

Milton 


rehabilitative  programs,  organized 
activities  as  well  as  social  services. 
This  individual  quality  care  is  carried 
into  the  Adult  Day  Care  Program,  also 
available  at  Milton,  offering  to  its  clients 
a  complete  program  on  a  daily  basis. 

At  Milton,  we  go  beyond  the  industry 
nursing  standards  to  provide  the 
very  best  health  care  possible. 

For  more  information,  visit 
or  call  (617)  333-0600. 


HEALTH  CARE  AND 
RETIREMENT  FACILITY 


1200  Brush  Hill  Road,  Milton,  MA  02186    A  Mayo  Health  Facility    Division  of  The  Flatley  Company 
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Werner),  though  he  may  have  started  his  duties  earlier  than  the  date  of  his  contract.  He 
was  to  remain  legally  tied  to  the  family  into  the  1790s,  and  emotionally  even  after. 

When  Haydn  donned  the  blue-and-gold  livery  of  the  princely  house,  he  signed  a 
contract  that  named  him  a  "house  officer" — considerably  above  the  rank  of  mere 
servant — with  certain  stipulations:  he  was  to  be  temperate  and  treat  the  musicians  under 
him  "modestly,  quietly,  and  honestly";  he  was  to  refrain  from  undue  familiarity  with  his 
musicians  and  compose  whatever  sort  of  music  the  prince  should  desire;  he  had  to  appear 
daily  before  the  prince  to  ask  if  he  wanted  a  musical  performance;  he  should  endeavor  to 
settle  disputes  between  the  musicians  himself,  so  as  not  to  bother  the  prince  with  trifles;  he 
had  to  keep  the  music  and  the  musical  instruments  of  the  household  in  good  order;  he  was 
responsible  for  coaching  the  female  singers  "in  order  that  they  might  not  forget  (when 
staying  in  the  country)  that  which  they  have  been  taught  with  much  effort  and  at  great 
expense  in  Vienna";  he  must  practice  regularly  on  all  the  instruments  with  which  he  was 
acquainted;  and  he  must  do  anything  else  necessary  for  the  good  order  of  the  household 
music  "to  which  end  his  discretion  and  zeal  are  relied  upon."  It  was  a  normal  contract  for 
the  time,  and  a  good,  steady  job.  Haydn  was  clearly  delighted.  He  remarked  not  long  after 
that  he  had  no  other  desire  than  to  live  and  die  in  the  service  of  the  Esterhazy  family. 

Evidently  the  prince  himself  proposed  that  Haydn  compose  a  series  of  four  symphonies 
on  the  programmatic  subject  of  the  times  of  day:  Morning,  Noon,  Evening,  and  Night. 
Haydn  did  in  fact  write  three  symphonies  subtitled  "Le  Matin,"  "Le  Midi,"  and  "Le 
Soir, "  but  he  apparently  never  composed  "La  Nuit. "  Nor  did  he  ever  reveal  the  details  of 
any  program  for  the  three  symphonies  he  did  write,  assuming  that  there  was  one,  though 
commentators  have  long  surmised  that  the  opening  of  "Morning"  is  Haydn's  musical 
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The  highest  award  from  France's 
VOrdre  Mondial  de  Gourmets 
Desgustateurs  was  not  for  a  single  wine. 
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For  reservations  telephone  (617)  424-7000. 
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depiction  of  sunrise,  foreshadowing  by  more  than  thirty-five  years  a  grander  musical 
conception  in  The  Creation.  The  second  symphony  of  the  group  (No.  7,  he  Midi)  survives 
in  a  manuscript  dated  1761,  and  it  is  likely — and  certainly  reasonable  to  assume — that 
Haydn  composed  the  others  at  the  same  time.  They  may  well  be  the  first  orchestral  works 
that  he  wrote  in  his  new  position. 

If  we  remember  that  Symphony  No.  6  probably  marked  Haydn's  debut  in  his  new 
position — both  with  his  patron  and  with  the  players  in  his  orchestra — we  can  appreciate 
how  brilliantly  Haydn  introduced  himself.  He  had  an  uncanny  knack  of  writing  music  that 
was  alive  and  interesting  on  its  own  terms,  that  suited  the  musical  taste  of  his  patron,  and 
that  showed  off  the  special  talents  of  the  players  as  well  (no  better  way  to  make  them 
happy!).  Haydn  had  clearly  observed  that  the  music  library  of  the  Esterhazy  establishment 
was  filled  with  Italian  solo  concerti  and  concerti  grossi.  Composers  such  as  Vivaldi, 
Tartini,  and  Albinoni  were  among  the  prince's  favorites.  So  as  an  homage  to  this  tradition, 
Haydn  planned  his  symphony  with  many  solos  and  even  a  "concertino"  made  up  of  two 
violins  playing  off  against  statements  by  the  full  orchestra,  rather  in  the  style  of  the 
concerto  grosso,  though  in  a  far  more  modern  musical  language.  At  some  point  in  the 
symphony,  Haydn  gave  virtually  every  part  of  the  orchestra  a  moment  alone  (including  a 
rare  solo  for  double  bass  in  the  third  movement's  Trio!) — and  all  this  he  accomplished 
while  writing  a  score  of  great  variety  and  originality. 

It  was  almost  automatic  for  an  eighteenth-century  symphony  to  begin  with  a  burst  of 
loud  music,  no  doubt  because  the  symphony  grew  out  of  the  sinfonia,  or  Italian  opera 
overture,  which  had  to  be  heard  through  the  chatter  of  the  audience,  and  a  fanfare-like 
phrase  was  the  best  way  of  getting  their  attention.  But  Haydn  boldly  does  just  the 
opposite:  his  first  movement  opens  with  a  quiet  phrase  in  violins  alone,  punctuated  by  the 
lower  strings.  But  that  is  not  all  that  is  original  in  this  movement.  The  meter  (3/8)  is 
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The  town  of Eisenstadt  (Kismarton)  when  Haydn  entered  Esterhazy  service  there; 
the  Esterhazy  palace  is  the  spired  building  to  the  left. 
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Investments  are  like  trees.  Tb  stay  healthy, 
they  must  withstand  the  winds  of  change. 


Having  a  financial  strategy  that  is  not  firmly 
rooted  can  be  rather  unnerving.  Because  if 
the  economic  climate  changes  for  the  worse, 
the  whole  thing  can  get  blown  away. 

That's  why  we  recommend  the  services  of 
our  Financial  Consulting  Group. 

They  can  advise  you  on  all  aspects  of  retire- 
ment income,  tax  shelters,  investment  goal 
setting,  employee  stock  options,  partnerships 
and  closely  held  corporations,  portfolio  diag- 
nostics, and  estate  planning. 

And  they  have  expertise  in  giving  you  tax 
shelter  assistance  that  isn't  linked  to  a  com- 
missioned sale,  and  helping  you  plan  a  sound 
strategy  for  your  future. 

So,  call  our  Financial  Consulting  Group  at 
1-800-SHAWMUT. 

You'll  feel  better  about  your  future  when 
you  work  with  bankers  who  can  see  the  trees 
for  the  forest. 


Shawmut 

Financial  Management 
Division 


Look  to  us  for  direction. 
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rarely  found  in  first  movements;  it  was  normally  reserved  for  dancelike  finales.  The 
opening  tune  starts  out  with  complete  regularity  like  a  little  dance  tune,  but  after  three 
phrases,  a  two-bar  insert  for  flute  and  violins  prevents  the  tune  from  becoming  simple- 
mindedly  square,  and  the  continuation  of  the  passage  has  similar  examples  of  Haydn 
wittily  upsetting  normal  expectations.  And  most  important,  this  is  one  of  the  earliest  of 
Haydn's  "monothematic"  symphony  movements,  a  type  that  he  was  to  develop  to  the 
highest  pitch  of  imagination  in  the  nearly  one  hundred  symphonies  yet  to  come.  After  the 
strings  have  played  the  theme,  a  brief  forte  passage  for  the  full  orchestra  engineers  a 
modulation  to  the  secondary  key,  at  which  point  the  unaccompanied  oboes  repeat  the 
theme  of  the  opening  phrase,  now  in  the  dominant,  followed  by  the  kind  of  energetic 
passage  that  had  modulated,  now  returning  firmly  to  establish  the  second  key.  The 
development,  too,  consists  of  further  elaboration  of  that  theme,  culminating  in  the  return 
to  the  tonic  for  the  recapitulation,  where  the  theme  is  heard,  most  strikingly,  in 
unaccompanied  oboes  and  horns. 

The  slow  movement  is  exquisitely  courtly.  Its  score  calls  for  a  reduced  orchestra 
consisting  of  solo  bassoon  with  the  strings,  and  of  these,  there  are  concertante  solo  parts 
for  two  violins  and  cello.  The  dotted  rhythms  that  run  nearly  throughout  are  a  charac- 
teristic of  the  period,  from  which  the  soloists  occasionally,  with  longer- flowing  phrases, 
manage  to  escape. 

The  Menuetto  is,  on  this  occasion,  a  vigorous  dance  movement  with  some  attractive 
solo  moments  for  the  woodwinds  in  the  second  half.  The  Trio  is  noteworthy  particularly 
for  the  double  bass  solo,  an  unusual  touch  that  Haydn  employs  at  the  corresponding  point 
in  all  three  symphonies  of  this  group — the  only  solos  for  that  instrument  to  be  found  in  all 
his  symphonies. 

The  last  movement  is  the  only  one  to  have  a  title  that  provides  a  hint  of  a  program.  If 
"Morning"  had  begun  with  a  musical  daybreak  (evident  in  the  score,  though  not  so 
identified  by  Haydn),  "Evening"  will  close  with  a  storm,  this  time  precisely  delineated.  We 
are  far  from  the  elaborate  thunderous  tempests  of  Beethoven  or  Berlioz  or  Wagner  here, 
but  then  Haydn  is  composing  primarily  for  chamber  orchestra  in  the  Italian  Baroque 
tradition,  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  his  "Tempesta"  contains  many  of  the  gestures  that 
would  be  found  in  one  of  his  patron's  favorite  works,  Vivaldi's  Four  Seasons.  The  strings 
provide  the  thunder  (no  timpani  in  Haydn's  orchestra!),  and  the  solo  flute,  in  jagged 
melodic  lines,  sprays  out  the  flashes  of  lightning.  Once  again  Haydn  successfully  grafted 
techniques  of  his  predecessors  onto  music  conceived  in  a  more  modern  vein.  Le  Soir  is  the 
last  of  Haydn's  symphonies  of  this  type,  but  the  set  as  a  whole  is  remarkable  for  its  variety 
and  color,  its  experimental  treatment  of  Baroque  techniques  used  in  new  guises,  and  its 
brilliant  exploitation  of  the  instruments.  How  the  prince's  players  must  have  welcomed 
that  man  who  promised  to  write  more  of  this  kind  of  music  for  months,  or  even  years,  to 
come! 

— Steven  Ledbetter 
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Nancy  A.  Smith  Appraisal  Associates 


Insurance 
Estate  Taxation 
Gift  Evaluation 
Property  Division 


7  Kent  Street 
Brookline  Village 
Massachusetts  02146 
(617)  566-1339 


here  can  you 
find  the  best  seats 
in  the  house? 


At  DCH.  Because  we 
sell  the  world's  most 
elegant  and  distinctive 
furniture.  And  we  sell  it 
at  up  to  70%  off. 

So  if  you're  looking 
for  the  best  seats, 
lamps,  sofas,  tables  and 
art  in  the  house,  visit 
our  salon. 

You'll  agree  the  selec- 
tion is  worth  blowing 
our  own  horn  about. 


m 


Decorator's  Clearing  House. 

Furniture  as  unique  as  you  are. 

1029  Chestnut  St.,  Newton  Upper  Falls,  MA 

965-6363  Mon.-Sat.  9:30  AM-5:30  PM 

MC,  Visa,  AmEx     Open  to  the  Public 


The  Gift. 


It  should  express  your  feelings. 
Celebrate  the  occasion.  Touch  the 
heart.  And  mean  as  much  years 
from  now,  as  it  does  today. 

For  that  special  someone,  The  Gift 
is  waiting  to  be  discovered  at 
Wild  Goose  Chase. 


WILD  GOOSE  CHASE 

Contemporary  American  Crafts  and  Gifts 

1431  Beacon  St.  Brookline,  MA  02146,  738-8020 

Hours:  Mon.-Sat.,  10-6;  Sun.,  12-5 
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Alban  Berg 

Seven  Early  Songs 

Alban  Maria  Johannes  Berg  was  born 
in  Vienna  on  9  February  1885  and  died 
there  on  24  December  1935.  The  Seven 
Early  Songs  were  among  many  songs 
that  Berg  composed  in  the  years 
1905-08.  Three  songs— Die  Nachtigall 
(No.  3),  Traumgekront  (No.  4),  and 
Liebesode  (No.  6)  — were  performed 
with  piano  accompaniment  in  Vienna 
on  a  concert  of  music  by  Schoenberg's 
pupils  on  7  November  1907.  In  1928 
Berg  selected  seven  of  these  early  works 
and  published  them  in  the  present 
order;  at  the  same  time  he  prepared  an 
orchestral  version  of  the  set.  This 
received  its  first  performance  in  Vienna 
on  6  November  1928.  The  score  bears 
the  dedication  "Meiner  Helene"  ("To  my  Helene")  .  The  Seven  Early  Songs  have 
almost  always  been  sung  by  a  soprano;  the  version  for  baritone  to  be  performed  here, 
in  which  the  original  songs  are  transposed  downward,  was  prepared  for  Hakan 
Hagegard,  who  first  performed  this  version  with  Neville  Marriner  and  the  Minnesota 
Symphony  last  October.  The  present  performances  are  the  first  by  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  in  either  version.  The  orchestra  called  for  in  these  settings  includes 
two  flutes  (second  doubling  piccolo),  two  oboes  (second  doubling  English  horn),  two 
clarinets  and  bass  clarinet,  two  bassoons  and  contrabassoon,  four  horns,  trumpet  in  F, 
two  trombones,  timpani,  bass  drum,  side  drum,  triangle,  tam-tam,  cymbals,  harp, 
celesta  ad  libitum,  and  strings. 

Alban  Berg  left  a  small  patrimony  of  compositions — only  about  thirteen  mature  works. 
But  these  include  some  of  the  most  important  compositions  of  our  century,  including  two 
of  its  most  important  operas  {Wozzeck  and  Lulu),  one  of  its  most  important  and  popular 
violin  concertos,  and  one  of  its  greatest  string  quartets  (the  Lyric  Suite).  Berg  has  long 
been  regarded  as  the  most  accessible  of  the  composers  who  studied  with  Arnold  Schoen- 
berg.  Many  listeners  who  have  been  utterly  immune  to  the  charms  of  twelve-tone  music 
have  found  themselves  deeply  moved  by  the  work  of  Berg. 

The  deliberation  with  which  Berg  wrote  his  mature  compositions  indicates  the  extraor- 
dinary care  and  precision  with  which  he  worked.  But  the  mature  published  works  alone  do 
not  tell  the  whole  story,  and  when  a  composer  moves  us  so  profoundly  with  his 
masterpieces,  we  want  to  know  where  he  started  and  what  path  his  music  followed  to 
reach  the  heights.  Berg's  Seven  Early  Songs  provide  a  clue. 

As  a  young  man  interested  in  music,  Berg  composed  many  art  songs  in  the  tradition  of 
the  German  Lied,  starting  as  early  as  1900  and  continuing  throughout  his  studies  with 
Arnold  Schoenberg  between  the  years  1904  and  1908.  Most  of  these  remained  un- 
published. But  seven  of  them  saw  print  in  1928.  By  that  time  Berg  had  become  famous  for 
Wozzeck,  and  he  was  about  to  start  in  on  the  composition  of  Lulu.  Knowing  that  the  new 
opera  would  take  several  years  of  work  (in  fact  he  died  leaving  it  not  quite  finished),  Berg 
decided  he  needed  to  put  out  something  new  to  keep  his  name  before  the  public  in  the 
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Join  The 
Boston  Symphony 


Triday  cAfter noons 


The  BSO  offers  two  different  subscription  options  which  encompass 

the  second  half  of  the  symphony  season.  Music  Director  Seiji  Ozawa 

will  be  joined  by  such  distinguished  guest  conductors  as  Kurt  Masur, 

Andrew  Davis,  Maurizio  Pollini.  and  Raymond  Leppard,  and 

such  outstanding  soloists  as  pianist  Ivo  Pogorelich, 

violinist  Anne-Sophie  Mutter,  and  baritone  Hakan  Hagegard, 

performing  music  of  Handel,  Beethoven  and  Dvorak.  We  hope  you 

will  join  us  for  a  six-concert  series,  beginning  January  25,  or 

a  five-concert  series,  beginning  February  15. 

<Two  Series  <Are  Available 


FRIDAY  SPRING  "6"  or  FRIDAY  SPRING  "5" 


FOR  FURTHER  PROGRAM  INFORMATION  AND  SEAT  AVAILABILITY, 
PLEASE  CALL  THE  SUBSCRIPTION  OFFICE  AT  SYMPHONY  HALL,  266-1492. 


meantime.  He  chose  from  his  large  collection  of  youthful  songs  seven  pieces  that  he 
published  as  a  set  with  piano  accompaniment  and  also  orchestrated  (the  orchestral  version 
was  not  to  appear  in  print  until  1969). 

The  songs  selected  for  the  published  set  were  evidently  composed  between  1905  and 
1908,  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  years  of  Berg's  four-year  period  of  study  with 
Schoenberg.  But  they  were  certainly  not  among  the  exercises  Schoenberg  set  for  his 
students — those  mostly  involved  all  the  traditional  technical  studies  in  counterpoint,  in 
which  Schoenberg  demanded  such  total  mastery  of  the  material  that  relatively  few 
students  stayed  the  course.  More  likely  Berg  wrote  most  of  these  songs  on  his  own, 
possibly  even  during  summer  vacations,  and  he  may  never  even  have  shown  many  of 
them  to  his  teacher.  Im  Zimmer  may  be  amon^the  earliest  of  the  set;  its  manuscript  is 
dated  "Summer  1905."  The  other  dated  work  is  Liebesode,  the  manuscript  of  which 
identifies  its  completion  on  19  September  1906.  Berg  and  his  sister  gave  a  public 
performance  of  Die  Nachtigall  in  the  winter  of  1905,  so  it  was  clearly  among  the  earlier 
songs.  While  composing  what  was  to  become  the  seventh  and  last  of  the  set,  on  13  July 
1908,  Berg  wrote  to  his  future  wife  Helene: 

This  morning  for  the  first  time  I  tried  doing  some  work.  Hope  I  can  put  into  it  all  the 
things  I  am  missing  here,  testifying  to  my  three  great  loves,  Nature,  Music,  and 
Helene. 

Eventually  Berg  showed  Schoenberg  at  least  some  of  his  songs,  since  three  of  them 
were  included  on  a  well-received  program  of  music  by  Schoenberg's  pupils  given  in 
Vienna  on  7  November  1907.  Despite  this  first  public  appearance  as  a  composer,  Berg 


Alban  and  Helene  Berg 
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CAFE  AMALFI 

ITALIAN  RESTAURANT 

8-10  WESTLAND  AVENUE 
BOSTON,  MASS.  /  536-6396 


We  invite  you  to  join  us  before  or 

after  Symphony  for  a  fine  dining 

experience. 

We're  so  close  you  can  almost  hear 

the  music! 


Lunch  -  11:30  -  3  pm 
Dinner  -  5  -11pm 
BAR  SPECIALS-*  -  6  pm 
10  -  12  pm 

SPECIAL  FUNCTIONS  and 

LARGE  GROUPS  ACCOMMODATED 

RESERVATIONS  RECOMMENDED 


We  know  a 

good  investment 

when  we  hear 

one. 


1X1*, 


'  H  H 


Let's  all  support  the  BSO.  Tucker,  Anthony  &  R.L.  Day,  Inc. 

Serving  investors  in  33  offices  in  the  U.S.  Since  1892. 

One  Beacon  Street,  Boston  (617)  725-2000. 

Tucker  Anthony 
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was  disillusioned  with  what  he  regarded  as  the  audience's  poor  taste.  As  he  wrote  to  his 
American  friend  Frida  Semler  (then  a  Wellesley  student  whom  he  had  met  during  her 
summer  visits  to  Austria),  he  was  upset  that  the  work  he  considered  best,  Traumgekront, 
was  coolly  received,  while  the  audience  applauded  most  for  Nachtigall,  a  work  he  held  to 
be  the  weakest — though  perhaps  only  because  it  was  the  oldest  of  the  three. 

Following  that  1907  concert,  Berg's  early  songs  evidently  returned  to  his  trunk  for 
nearly  twenty  years.  Only  after  the  great  success  of  Wozzeck  established  his  name  did  he 
return  to  these  juvenilia  with  the  aim  of  keeping  a  flow  of  "new"  compositions  before  the 
public.  Twenty  years  earlier  he  would  not  have  dared  to  orchestrate  these  songs — how 
would  they  ever  reach  performance?  But  now  he  published  them  in  the  piano-accom- 
panied version  and  orchestrated  the  set  as  well. 

No  composer  has  ever  been  more  interested  in  musical  symmetry  than  Berg,  and  he 
shows  it  even  in  such  relatively  minor  work  as  the  process  of  orchestrating  his  seven 
existing  songs.  The  first  and  last  songs  are  written  for  full  orchestra,  the  second  and  sixth 
for  reduced  forces,  the  third  and  fifth  for  isolated  choirs  of  the  orchestra  (strings  for  the 
third,  winds  for  the  fifth),  so  that  the  fourth  song,  Traumgekront,  becomes  the  hinge  of 
the  whole  score. 

Throughout  the  set,  Berg  reveals  his  indebtedness  to  the  great  German  art  song 
tradition  from  Schubert  and  Schumann  through  Brahms  and  Wolf  to  Richard  Strauss  and 
Mahler  (the  last  two  his  most  immediate  examples  in  the  composition  of  orchestral  songs). 
At  the  same  time  the  musical  style,  though  tonally  based  and  resolved,  avoids  being  too 
clear-cut — especially  in  the  openings  of  songs — by  heavy  reliance  on  symmetrical 
harmonies,  such  as  chords  built  of  superimposed  fourths  (rather  than  the  thirds  of  the 
traditional  harmonic  system)  or  the  whole-tone  scale.  At  the  beginning  of  Nacht  (No.  1), 
for  example,  the  whole-tone  scale  is  employed  to  create  tonally  ambiguous  harmonic  and 
melodic  areas,  though  eventually  resolved  to  a  "normal"  tonal  center.  This  is  the 
beginning  of  the  stylistic  development  that  leads  to  Wozzeck.  It  is  marked  by  an  intensity 
of  emotional  expression,  sometimes  compressing  extremes  of  range  or  dynamics  into  a 
single  phrase  or  measure.  This  climax-packed  style  is  already  characteristic  of  the 
"second  Vienna  school,"  and  offers  a  view  of  the  future.  Indeed,  when  the  Seven  Early 
Songs  were  first  performed  in  Berlin  in  the  spring  of  1929,  Berg's  quondam  teacher 
Schoenberg  went  to  hear  the  performance  and  cabled  his  congratulations  to  the  younger 
composer.  In  his  pleased  reply,  Berg  admitted  that  these  songs  of  his  youth  still  had  special 
meaning  for  him.  And  so  they  do  for  us,  both  for  their  own  astonishing  expressive  qualities 
and  for  the  insight  they  give  us  into  the  future  of  one  of  our  century's  great  masters. 

— S.L. 

Texts  and  translations  begin  on  the  next  page. 

German  texts  copyright  1928  by  Universal  Edition,  renewed  1956.  All  rights  reserved.  Used  by 
permission  of  European  American  Music  Distributors  Corporation,  sole  U.S.  agent  for  Universal 
Edition.  The  English  translations  appear  courtesy  European  American  Music  Distributors 
Corporation.  All  rights  reserved. 
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Nacht 

Dammern  Wolken  iiber  Nacht  und  Tal, 

Nebel  schweben, 

Wasser  rauschen  sacht. 

Nun  entschleiert  sich's  mit  einemmal: 

0  gib  acht!  Gib  acht! 

Weites  Wunderland  ist  aufgetan. 

Silbern  ragen  Berge  traumhaft  gross, 

Stille  Pfade  silberlicht  talan  aus 

verborgnem  Schoss; 
Und  die  hehre  Welt  so  traumhaft  rein. 
Stummer  Buchenbaum  am  Wege  steht 

schattenschwarz, 
Ein  Hauch  von  fernen  Hain  einsam 

leise  weht. 
Und  aus  tiefen  Grundes  Diisterheit 
blinken  Lichter  auf  in  stummer  Nacht. 
Trinke,  Seele!  Trinke  Einsamkeit! 
0  gib  acht!  Gib  acht! 

— Carl  Hauptmann 

Schilflied 

Auf  geheimem  Waldespfade  schleich  ich 

gem  im  Abendschein 
An  das  ode  Schilfgestade,  Madchen,  und 

gedenke  dein. 
Wenn  sich  dann  der  Busch  verdiistert, 
Rauscht  das  Rohr  geheimnisvoll, 
Und  es  klaget  und  es  flustert, 
Dass  ich  weinen,  weinen  soil. 
Und  ich  mein',  ich  hore  wehen  leise  deiner 

Stimme  Klang 
Und  im  Weiher  untergehen  deinen  lieblichen 

Gesang. 

— Nikolaus  Lenau 

Die  Nachtigall 

Das  macht,  es  hat  die  Nachtigall  die  ganze 

Nacht  gesungen; 
Da  sind  von  ihrem  siissen  Schall,  da  sind 

im  Hall  und  Widerhall 
Die  Rosen  aufgesprungen. 
Sie  war  doch  sonst  ein  wildes  Blut,  nun 

geht  sie  tief  in  Sinnen, 
Tragt  in  der  Hand  den  Sommerhut 
und  duldet  still  der  Sonne  Glut 
Und  weiss  nicht  was  beginnen. 
Das  macht,  es  hat  die  Nachtigall  die  ganze 

Nacht  gesungen; 
Da  sind  von  ihrem  siissen  Schall,  da  sind 

im  Hall  und  Widerhall 
Die  Rosen  aufgesprungen. 

— Theodor  Storm 


Night 

Twilight  clouds  over  night  and  valley, 

mists  hover, 

waters  ripple  gently. 

Now  it  unveils  itself  suddenly: 

0  watch,  watch! 

A  broad  magic  land  opens  up. 

Mountains  tall  as  in  dreams  tower  up  silvery, 

silent  silver-bright  paths  valleyward  from 

a  hidden  womb; 
and  the  majestic  world  as  pure  as  in  a  dream. 
A  mute  beech  tree  stands  shadow-black  on  the 

path, 
A  breath  blows  from  a  distant  grove 

lonely  and  gently. 
And  from  the  darkness  of  the  depths 
lights  shine  up  in  the  silent  night. 
Drink,  soul!  Drink  in  solitude! 
0  watch!  watch! 


Reed  Song 

By  a  secret  forest  path  I  like  to  steal 

at  dusk 
to  the  deserted  reed  bank,  maiden,  and 

think  of  you. 
When  the  bushes  grow  dark, 
when  the  reeds  rustle  mysteriously, 
and  there  is  such  lamenting  and  whispering 
that  I  should  weep,  should  weep. 
And  I  think  I  hear,  softly  blowing,  the  sound 

of  your  voice 
and  your  sweet  song  sinking  in  the  pond. 


The  Nightingale 

The  nightingale  sang  all  through  the  night; 

from  its  sweet  sound,  from  the  echoing  and 

re-echoing, 
the  roses  have  burst  into  bloom. 
She  used  to  be  a  wild  young  girl,  now 

she  walks  deep  in  thought, 
carries  in  her  hand  her  summer  hat 
and  silently  endures  the  sun's  heat 
and  does  not  know  what  to  do. 
The  nightingale  sang  all  through  the  night; 

from  its  sweet  sound,  from  the  echoing  and 

re-echoing, 
the  roses  have  burst  into  bloom. 
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Traumgekront 

Das  war  der  Tag  der  weissen  Chrysanthemen, 
Mir  bangte  fast  vor  seiner  Pracht  .  .  . 
Und  dann,  dann  kamst  du  mir  die  Seele 

nehmen, 
Tief  in  der  Nacht. 
Mir  war  so  bang,  und  du  kamst  lieb  und 

leise, 
Ich  hatte  grad  im  Traum  an  dich  gedacht. 
Du  kamst,  und  leis'  wie  eine  Marchenweise 
Erklang  die  Nacht. 

— Rainer  Maria  Rilke 


Dream-Crowned 

It  was  the  day  of  the  white  chrysanthemums, 

I  was  almost  afraid  of  their  splendor  .  .  . 

and  then,  then  you  came  to  take  my  soul  away, 

in  the  depths  of  the  night. 

I  was  so  afraid,  and  you  came  lovingly  and 

softly, 
I  had  just  thought  of  you  in  my  dream. 
You  came,  and  gently,  as  in  a  fairy  tale, 
the  night  resounded. 


Im  Zimmer 

Herbstsonnenschein.  Der  Hebe  Abend  blickt 

so  still  herein. 
Ein  Feuerlein  rot  knistert  im  Ofenloch 

und  loht. 
So!  Mein  Kopf  auf  deinen  Knie'n,  so  ist 

mir  gut. 
Wenn  mein  Auge  so  in  deinem  ruht, 
Wie  leise  die  Minuten  zieh'n. 

— Johannes  Schlaf 

Liebesode 

Im  Arm  der  Liebe  schliefen  wir  selig  ein. 
Am  offnen  Fenster  lauschte  der  Sommerwind, 
Und  unsrer  Atemziige  Frieden 
Trug  er  hinaus  in  die  helle  Mondnacht. 
Und  aus  dem  Garten  tastete  zagend  sich  ein 

Rosenduft 
An  unserer  Liebe  Bett  und  gab  uns 
wunder voile  Traume, 
Traume  des  Rausches,  so  reich  an  Sehnsucht. 

— Otto  Erich  Hartleben 


Indoors 

Autumn  sunshine.  The  beautiful  evening  peeks 

in  so  silently. 
A  small  fire  crackles  red  in  the  oven  door 

and  glows. 
So!  My  head  on  your  knees — that  way 

I  feel  happy. 
When  my  eyes  rest  like  this  on  yours, 
how  softly  the  minutes  pass! 


Ode  of  Love 

In  Love's  arms  we  fell  blissfully  asleep. 

At  the  open  window,  the  summer  wind  listened, 

and  bore  the  peacefulness  of  our  breathing 

out  into  the  bright  moonlit  night. 

And  from  the  garden  it  timidly  brought 

the  fragrance  of  roses 
to  our  bed  of  love  and  gave  us 
wonderful  dreams, 
dreams  of  rapture,  rich  in  longing. 


Sommertage 

Nun  ziehen  Tage  iiber  die  Welt, 

gesandt  aus  blauer  Ewigkeit, 

Im  Sommerwind  verweht  die  Zeit. 

Nun  windet  nachtens  der  Herr 

Sternenkranze  mit  seliger  Hand 

Uber  Wander-  und  Wunderland. 

0  Herz,  was  kann  in  diesen  Tagen 

Dein  hellstes  Wanderlied  derm  sagen 

Von  deiner  tief  en,  tiefen  Lust: 

Im  Wiesensang  verstummt  die  Brust, 

Nun  schweigt  das  Wort,  wo  Bild  urn  Bild 

Zu  dir  zieht  und  dich  ganz  erfiillt. 
— Paul  Hohenberg 


Summer  Days 

Now  days  move  over  the  world 

sent  from  blue  Eternity; 

Time  blows  away  in  the  summer  wind. 

Now  nightly  the  Lord  weaves 

starry  wreaths  with  his  blessed  hand 

above  the  magic  land  of  wandering. 

0  heart,  what,  in  these  days, 

can  your  brightest  wandering  song  express 

of  your  deep,  deep  joy: 

In  the  meadows'  song,  the  breast  is  silent, 

now  the  Word  is  hushed  while  image  after 

image 
draws  near  to  you  and  fills  you  utterly. 
— translations  by  S.L. 
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COPLEY 
PLACE 

at  Copley  Square 
in  the  Back  Bay 


Prelude. 


■ 


\ 


Copley  Place  is  where 
beautiful  evenings  begin. 
Here  you  can  shop  for 
every  fashion  need.  From 
elegant  occasions  to 
casual  gatherings  with 
friends.  In  The  Shopping 
Galleries  at  Copley  Place 

you  will  find  all  that's  new 
and  beautiful  from  this 
|     country  and  abroad. 
Neiman-Marcus  and 
100  exceptional  shops  and 
boutiques  await  you!  To  add 
to  your  pleasures  there  are 
9  cinemas,  13  restaurants 
and  the  new  Westin  and 
Marriott  hotels. 


Lud wig  van  Beethoven 

Symphony  No.  7  in  A,  Opus  92 


Ludwig  van  Beethoven  was  baptized  in 
Bonn,  Germany,  on  17  December  1770 
and  died  in  Vienna  on  26  March  1827. 
He  began  the  Symphony  No.  7  in  the 
fall  of  1811,  completed  it  in  the  spring 
of  1812,  and  led  the  first  public  perform- 
ance in  Vienna  on  8  December  1813. 
The  first  American  performance  was 
given  by  Ureli  Corelli  Hill  with  the  New 
York  Philharmonic  Society  on  18  Novem- 
ber 1843,  and  the  symphony  reached 
Boston  a  week  later,  25  November  1843, 
Henry  Schmidt  conducting  the  Acad- 
emy of  Music.  Georg  Henschel  led  the 
first  Boston  Symphony  performances  in 
February  1882,  during  the  orchestra's 
first  season,  and  it  has  since  been  con- 
ducted at  BSO  concerts  by  Wilhelm  Gericke,  Arthur  Nikisch,  Emil  Paur,  Karl  Muck, 
Max  Fiedler,  Pierre  Monteux,  Henri  Rabaud,  Serge  Koussevitzky,  Richard  Bur  gin, 
Leonard  Bernstein,  Charles  Munch,  Erich  Leinsdorf  Leopold  Stokowski,  Antal  Dor- 
ati,  William  Steinberg,  Michael  Tilson  Thomas,  Eugen  Jochum,  Edo  de  Waart,  Colin 
Davis,  Seiji  Ozawa,  Joseph  Silverstein,  Klaus  Tennstedt,  Kurt  Masur,  and  Stanislaw 
Skrowaczewski.  Ozawa  led  the  most  recent  subscription  performances  in  January  and 
February  1981;  the  most  recent  Tanglewood  performance  was  Skrowaczewski 's,  in 
July  1984.  The  symphony  is  scored  for  two  each  of  flutes,  oboes,  clarinets,  and 
bassoons,  two  horns,  two  trumpets,  timpani,  and  strings. 

The  first  performance  of  the  Seventh  Symphony,  which  took  place  in  Vienna  on 
8  December  1813  at  a  charity  concert  which  also  included  the  premiere  of  Wellington's 
Victory  in  the  Battle  ofVittoria,  Opus  91,  was  one  of  the  most  splendid  successes  of 
Beethoven's  life.  The  concert  was  repeated  four  days  later,  at  the  same  benefit  prices,  and 
raised  a  large  sum  of  money  for  the  aid  of  Austrian  and  Bavarian  troops  wounded  in  the 
Battle  of  Hanau.  More  important  from  the  musical  point  of  view,  it  marked  the  real  arrival 
of  popular  recognition  that  Beethoven  was  the  greatest  living  composer.  To  tell  the  truth, 
it  was  probably  the  potboiler  Wellington's  Victory,  which  concluded  the  program,  that 
spurred  most  of  the  enthusiasm.  Wellington,  after  all,  was  allied  with  the  Austrians  in 
opposing  Napoleon,  and  a  certain  degree  of  patriotic  fervor  infected  the  proceedings; 
moreover  the  piece  was  simply  calculated  to  appeal  to  a  broad  general  audience  more 
certainly  than  the  lengthy  abstract  symphony  that  had  opened  the  concert.  Beethoven,  of 
course,  knew  that  the  symphony  was  the  greater  work.  He  called  it,  in  fact,  "one  of  my 
most  excellent  works"  when  writing  to  Johann  Peter  Salomon  (for  whom  Haydn  had 
written  his  symphonies  93-101),  asking  him  to  use  his  good  offices  with  a  London  publisher 
to  sell  a  group  of  his  works  there.  And  because  of  the  special  popularity  of  Wellington's 
Victory  (a  popularity  which  was  even  more  likely  in  England  than  in  Vienna),  Beethoven 
adjusted  his  prices  accordingly:  a  London  publisher  would  have  the  "grand  symphony" 
(the  Seventh)  for  thirty  ducats,  but  the  Battle  Symphony  would  cost  eighty!  Those  fees  do 
not  in  any  way  reflect  Beethoven's  view  (or  ours)  of  the  relative  merits  of  the  two  works; 
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he  was  simply  asking  what  he  thought  the  market  would  bear. 

The  new  symphony  contained  difficulties  that  the  violin  section  declared  unperformable 
during  rehearsals;  Beethoven  pursuaded  the  players  to  take  the  music  home  and  practice 
overnight.  The  rehearsal  the  next  day  went  excellently.  The  composer  Ludwig  Spohr,  who 
was  playing  in  the  violin  section  for  that  performance,  has  left  in  his  memoirs  a  description 
of  Beethoven's  conducting  during  the  rehearsal — a  remarkable  enough  feat  since 
Beethoven's  hearing  was  by  now  seriously  impaired: 

Beethoven  had  accustomed  himself  to  indicate  expression  by  all  manner  of  singular 
body  movements.  So  often  as  a  sforzando  occurred,  he  tore  his  arms,  which  he  had 
previously  crossed  upon  his  breasts,  with  great  vehemence  asunder.  At  piano  he 
crouched  down  lower  and  lower  as  he  desired  the  degree  of  softness.  If  a  crescendo 
then  entered  he  gradually  rose  again  and  at  the  entrance  of  the  forte  jumped  into  the 
air.  Sometimes,  too,  he  unconsciously  shouted  to  strengthen  the  forte. 

Spohr  realized  that  Beethoven  could  no  longer  hear  the  quiet  passages  in  his  own 
music.  At  one  point  during  the  rehearsal,  Beethoven  conducted  through  a  pianissimo  hold 
and  got  several  measures  ahead  of  the  orchestra  without  knowing  it. 

[He]  jumped  into  the  air  at  the  point  where  according  to  his  calculation  the  forte 
ought  to  begin.  When  this  did  not  follow  his  movement  he  looked  about  in  a  startled 
way,  stared  at  the  orchestra  to  see  it  still  playing  pianissimo  and  found  his  bearings 
only  when  the  long-expected  forte  came  and  was  visible  to  him.  Fortunately  this 
comical  incident  did  not  take  place  at  the  performance. 

The  extraordinary  energy  of  the  Seventh  Symphony  has  generated  many  interpreta- 
tions from  the  critics,  among  the  most  famous  of  which  is  Wagner's  description, 
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MORE  MUSIC 
FOR  YOUR  MONEY. 


EARNES 
&NOBLE 


Whether  you're  looking  for  an  opera  or  an 
oratorio,  a  ballet  or  a  baroque  trumpet  fanfare, 
you're  sure  to  find  what  you  want  at  the 
Classical  Record  Center  at  Barnes  &  Noble. 

When  it  comes  to  classical  music,  you  always 
get  more  for  your  money  at  Barnes  &  Noble. 

Classical  Record  Center 

at  Barnes  &  Noble 

395  Washington  Street 
(at  Downtown  Crossing) 

Mon.-Fri.,  9:30-6:30 

Sat.,  9:30-6:00 

Sun.,  12:00-6:00 
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"Apotheosis  of  the  Dance."  The  air  of  festive  jubilation  was  certainly  linked  by  the  first 
audiences  with  the  victory  over  Napoleon,  but  many  later  writers  have  spoken  of  "a 
bacchic  orgy"  or  "the  upsurge  of  a  powerful  dionysiac  impulse."  Even  for  a  composer  to 
whom  rhythm  is  so  important  a  factor  in  his  work,  the  rhythmic  vehemence  of  this 
symphony,  in  all  four  movements,  is  striking.  At  the  same  time,  Beethoven  was  beginning 
to  exploit  far-ranging  harmonic  schemes  as  the  framework  for  his  musical  architecture.  If 
the  Sixth  Symphony  had  been  elaborated  from  the  simplest  and  most  immediate  harmonic 
relations — subdominant  and  dominant — the  Seventh  draws  on  more  distant  keys,  bor- 
rowed from  the  scale  of  the  minor  mode.  The  very  opening,  the  most  spacious  slow 
introduction  that  Beethoven  ever  wrote,  moves  from  the  home  key  of  A  major  through 
C  major  and  F  major,  both  closely  related  to  A  minor,  before  returning  to  A  for  the 
beginning  of  the  Vivace.  That  introduction,  far  more  than  being  simply  a  neutral  foyer 
serving  as  an  entry  to  the  house,  summarizes  the  architecture  of  the  entire  building:  A,  C, 
and  F  are  the  harmonic  poles  around  which  the  symphony  is  built.  Nowhere,  not  even  in 
the  opening  movement  of  the  Fifth,  does  Beethoven  stick  so  single-mindedly  to  one 
rhythmic  pattern  as  in  the  Vivace  of  the  Seventh.  It  skips  along  as  rhythmic  surface  or 
background  throughout.  The  slow  movement  was  a  sensation  from  the  beginning;  it  had  to 
be  encored  at  the  first  two  benefit  concerts,  and  during  the  nineteenth  century  it  was  also 
frequently  used,  especially  in  Paris,  as  a  substitute  for  the  slow  movement  of  the  Second 
Symphony.  The  dark  opening,  stating  the  accompaniment  to  the  entire  march  theme 
before  the  melody  itself  appears;  the  hypnotic  repetition  of  a  quarter-note  and  two  eighths; 
the  alternation  between  the  major  and  minor,  between  strings  and  winds;  the  original 
fusion  of  march,  rondo,  and  variation  forms — all  these  contribute  to  the  fascination  of  this 
movement.  The  Presto  of  the  third  movement  is  a  headlong  rush,  broken  only  slightly  by 
the  somewhat  slower  contrasting  Trio.  Beethoven  brings  the  Trio  around  twice  and  hints 
that  it  might  come  for  yet  a  third  time  (necessitating  still  one  more  round  of  scherzo) 
before  dispelling  our  qualms  with  a  few  sharp  closing  chords.  The  closing  Allegro  con  brio 
brings  the  symphony  to  its  last  and  highest  pitch  of  jubilation. 

— S.L. 


Handicapped  kids  have  a  lot  to  give 

a        and  the  Cotting  School  has  a  lot  to  give  handicapped  children. 
We  are  a  12-year  day  school  providing  quality  education, 
medical  support  services,  and  pre-vocational  training  to  physically 
handicapped  boys  and  girls.  Support  services  include  occupational, 
physical  and  speech  therapies,  counselling,  vision  and  dental 
clinics,  and  fulltime  nursing  supervision.  Computer-based 
learning  programs,  summer  camping,  adapted  physical  education, 
art,  music  and  training  for  independent  living  help  students  develop 
daily  living  and  social  skills  and  increased  self-esteem.  If  you 
know  a  child  we  can  help,  please  pass  the  word.  Call  or  write 
Dr.  Carl  W.  Mores,  Superintendent,  Cotting  School  for  Handicapped 
Children.  241  St.  Botolph  Street,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02115 
(617)  536-9632. 

,    Cotting  School  for  Handicapped  Children 

is  a  private,  non-profit  Ch.  766-approved  institution, 
supported  primarily  by  gifts,  grants,  legacies  and  bequests. 
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More  . . . 

The  best  short  introduction  to  Haydn  is  Rosemary  Hughes's  Haydn  in  the  Master 
Musicians  series  (Littlefield  paperback).  The  longest  study  (hardly  an  introduction!)  is 
H.C.  Robbins  Landon's  mammoth  five-volume  work  Haydn:  Chronology  and  Works 
(Indiana);  it  will  be  forever  an  indispensable  reference  work,  though  its  sheer  bulk  and  the 
author's  tendency  to  include  just  about  everything  higgledy-piggledy  make  it  sometimes 
rather  hard  to  digest.  No  consideration  of  Haydn  should  omit  Charles  Rosen's  brilliant 
study  The  Classical  Style  (Viking;  also  a  Norton  paperback).  Antal  Dorati's  complete 
cycle  of  recordings  of  the  Haydn  symphonies  with  the  Philharmonia  Hungarica  includes 
Nos.  6,  7,  and  8  in  the  first  volume  (London  Stereo  Treasury,  six  discs  containing 
symphonies  Nos.  1-19),  with  extensive  annotation  by  Robbins  Landon.  For  a  single  disc 
containing  the  entire  triptych,  the  clear  choice  is  Neville  Marriner's  recording  with  the 
Academy  of  St.  Martin-in-the- Fields  (Philips),  though  Karl  Ristenpart's  performance  with 
the  Chamber  Orchestra  of  the  Saar  (Nonesuch)  is  a  worthy  budget-label  offering. 

There  are  two  recent  and  superb  studies  of  Berg's  music:  Douglas  Jarman's  The  Music 
ofAlban  Berg  and  George  Perle's  The  Operas  ofAlban  Berg:  Volume  I,  Wozzeck  (both 
University  of  California);  both  are  detailed  and  somewhat  technical,  but  well  worth 
persevering  with.  For  the  historical  background  one  can  get  a  good  deal  from  Alban  Berg: 
Letters  to  his  Wife,  translated  by  Bernard  Grun  (St.  Martin's).  Three  standard  biogra- 
phies widely  available  in  English,  by  Willi  Reich  (1963),  Mosco  Carner  (1975),  and  Karen 
Monson  (1979),  are  all  extremely  interesting  and  often  unreliable.  The  only  recording 


Jaeger  salutes 
the  Boston 
Symphony 
Orchestra 


Jaeger  International  Shop  -  Copley  Place,  Boston,  MA.  (617)  437-1163 

Jaeger  International  Shop  -  The  Mall  at  Chestnut  Hill,  Newton,  MA.  (617)  527-1785 
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currently  available  of  the  Seven  Early  Songs  in  their  orchestral  version  is  one  I  have  not 
had  a  chance  to  hear;  it  features  soprano  Taru  Valjakka  with  the  Austrian  Radio 
Symphony  Orchestra  conducted  by  Ivan  Fischer  (on  the  imported  Bis  label,  coupled  with 
Leif  Segerstam's  Six  Songs  of  Experience).  The  original  version  of  the  songs,  with  piano 
accompaniment,  may  be  heard  in  a  recording  by  Joan  Patenaude  with  pianist  Mikael 
Eliasen  on  the  Musical  Heritage  Society  label,  available  by  mail  only  from  the  Musical 
Heritage  Society,  14  Park  Road,  Tinton  Falls,  NJ  07724. 

Of  writings  about  Beethoven  there  is  no  end.  The  standard  biography  is  Thayer's  Life 
of  Beethoven,  written  in  the  nineteenth  century  but  revised  and  updated  by  Elliot  Forbes 
(Princeton,  available  in  paperback).  It  has  recently  been  supplemented  by  Maynard 
Solomon's  Beethoven,  which  makes  informed  and  thoughtful  use  of  the  dangerous 
techniques  of  psychohistory  to  produce  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  all  the  hundreds  of 
Beethoven  books  (Schirmer,  available  in  paperback).  There  have,  of  course,  been  many 
studies  of  the  symphonies.  George  Grove's  Beethoven  and  his  Nine  Symphonies,  though 
written  nearly  a  century  ago  from  a  now-distant  point  of  view,  is  filled  with  perceptive 
observations  (Dover  paperback).  Basil  Lam's  chapter  on  Beethoven  in  the  first  volume  of 
The  Symphony,  edited  by  Robert  Simpson,  is  enlightening  (Penguin),  as  is  Simpson's  own 
concise  contribution  to  the  BBC  Music  Guides,  Beethoven  Symphonies  (University  of 
Washington  paperback).  Donald  Francis  Tovey's  classic  essays  appear  in  Essays  in 
Musical  Analysis  (Oxford,  available  in  paperback).  Recordings  of  Beethoven's  works  are, 
if  anything,  even  more  numerous  than  writings  about  him.  Of  the  complete  sets  of  the  nine 
symphonies,  I  have  particularly  enjoyed  the  recordings  of  Herbert  von  Karajan  with  the 
Berlin  Philharmonic  (DG),  Leonard  Bernstein's  most  recent  set,  with  the  Vienna  Philhar- 
monic (DG),  and  George  Szell's  recordings  with  the  Cleveland  Orchestra  (Columbia).  For  a 
separate  recording,  Erich  Leinsdorf  s  reading  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  is  still 
available  (RCA,  coupled  with  the  Coriolan  Overture).  Also  recommended  are  readings  by 
Colin  Davis  with  the  London  Symphony  Orchestra  (Philips  Sequenza),  Claudio  Abbado 
with  the  Vienna  Philharmonic  (London  Stereo  Treasury,  coupled  with  the  Prometheus 
Overture),  and  Carlo  Maria  Giulini  with  the  Chicago  Symphony  (Angel). 

— S.L. 
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INTRODUCE  YOUR  CHILDREN  TO 


Single  tickets,  if  available,  are  $5.00  each.  For  additional  information,  call 
Youth  Activities  at  266-1492.  Sorry.  No  pre-school  children  admitted. 


Hakan  Hagegard 


Renowned  for  his  appearances  in  opera, 
recital,  and  symphonic  concerts,  as  well  as  for 
his  recordings,  Swedish  lyric  baritone  Hakan 
Hagegard  is  one  of  today's  most  accomplished 
and  applauded  performers.  A  leading  member 
of  the  Stockholm  Royal  Opera  since  1968,  he 
was  catapulted  to  fame  with  his  appearance  as 
Papageno  in  Ingmar  Bergman's  film  version  of 
Mozart's  Die  Zauberfldte.  Mr.  Hagegard  is 
now  a  favorite  guest  with  many  of  this  coun- 
try's outstanding  musical  organizations, 
including  the  symphony  orchestras  of  Atlanta, 
Baltimore,  Chicago,  Cincinnati,  Dallas,  Pitts- 
burgh, and  Seattle.  He  made  his  Metropolitan 
Opera  debut  in  1978  as  Dr.  Malatesta  in  a  new 
production  of  Donizetti's  Don  Pasquale,  and 
he  has  also  appeared  there  in  the  title  role  of 
Rossini's  //  barbiere  di  Siviglia,  as  Wolfram 
in  Tannh'duser,  and  as  Guglielmo  in  Cost  fan 
tutte.  He  is  scheduled  to  sing  Eisenstein  in  a 
new  Met  production  of  Die  Fledermaus  in 
1986.  In  addition,  he  has  sung  Danilo  in  The 
Merry  Widow  at  the  San  Francisco  Opera  and 
Rossini's  Figaro  with  Santa  Fe  Opera.  High- 
lights of  his  North  American  tour  this  season 
include  performances  of  Mahler's  Songs  of  a 
Wayfarer  with  the  Minnesota  Orchestra,  sev- 
eral duo-recitals  with  soprano  Judith  Blegen, 
solo  recitals  in  such  major  musical  centers  as 
New  York,  San  Francisco,  and  Rochester,  and 
performances  of  Alban  Berg's  Seven  Early 


Songs  with  Seiji  Ozawa  and  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  in  Boston  and  New  York. 

Under  his  contract  with  RCA,  Mr.  Hage- 
gard has  recorded  performances  considered 
definitive  of  Carl  OrfFs  Carmina  burana, 
Schumann's  Dichterliebe,  and  Schubert's 
Winterreise;  he  has  performed  the  Schumann 
and  Schubert  song  cycles  to  recital  audiences 
throughout  the  United  States.  His  most  recent 
recordings  include  an  album  of  Lieder  by 
Strauss  and  Wolf,  and  the  Brahms  German 
Requiem  with  Kathleen  Battle,  James  Levine, 
and  the  Chicago  Symphony.  Mr.  Hagegard's 
extensive  repertoire  ranges  from  Mozart  con- 
cert arias  and  Mahler  songs  to  the  most  con- 
temporary works  of  Dallapiccola  and  Argento. 
The  baritone  version  of  Alban  Berg's  Seven 
Early  Songs,  music  usually  performed  by 
soprano,  was  prepared  especially  for  him.  Mr. 
Hagegard  made  his  Boston  Symphony  Orches- 
tra debut  in  April  1984  as  Joseph  in  Berlioz's 
UEnfance  du  Christ  under  the  direction  of 
Seiji  Ozawa. 


For  rates  and 
information  on 
advertising  in  the 
Boston  Symphony, 
Boston  Pops, 
and 

Tanglewood  program  books 
please  contact: 

STEVE  GANAK  AD  REPS 
(617)-542-6913 
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Compliments  of 

GUILD,  MONRAD  &  OATES 

Personal  Trustees 


50  Congress  Street 

Boston,  Massachusetts  02109 

Telephone:  (617)  523-1320 


For  Those  Who  Want 

Specialized  Individual  Attention  and  Care 

in  Management  of  Investments 


Henry  R.  Guild,  Jr.         Ernest  E.  Monrad         William  A.  Oates,  Jr.         Robert  B.  Minturn,  Jr. 
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The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  gratefully  acknowledges  the  following  corporations 
and  professional  organizations  for  their  generous  and  important  support  in  the  past  or 
current  fiscal  year.  (*  denotes  support  of  at  least  $2,500;  capitalized  names  denote 
support  of  at  least  $5,000;  underscored  capitalized  names  within  the  Business 
Leaders'  listing  comprise  the  Business  Honor  Roll.) 


1984-85  Business  Honor  Roll  ($10,000+  ) 

Advanced  Management  Associates,  Inc. 

John  Hancock  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 

Harvey  Chet  Krentzman 

E.  James  Morton 

Analog  Devices,  Inc. 

Stanley  H.  Kaplan  Educational  Center 

Ray  Stata 

Susan  B.  Kaplan 

Bank  of  Boston 

Liberty  Mutual  Insurance  Company 

William  L.  Brown 

Melvin  B.  Bradshaw 

Bank  of  New  England 

Mobil  Chemical  Corporation 

Peter  H.  McCormick 

Rawleigh  Warner,  Jr. 

Bay  Banks,  Inc. 

New  England  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 

William  M.  Crozier,  Jr. 

Edward  E.  Phillips 

Boston  Consulting  Group,  Inc. 

New  England  Telephone  Company 

Arthur  P.  Contas 

Gerry  Freche 

Boston  Edison  Company 

Raytheon  Company 

Thomas  J.  Galligan,  Jr. 

Thomas  L.  Phillips 

Boston  Globe /Affiliated  Publications 

Red  Lion  Inn 

William  0.  Taylor 

John  H.  Fitzpatrick 

Cahners  Publishing  Company,  Inc. 

State  Street  Bank  &  Trust  Company 

Norman  Cahners 

William  S.  Edgerly 

Country  Curtains 

The  Sheraton  Corporation 

Jane  P.  Fitzpatrick 

John  Kapioltas 

Digital  Equipment  Corporation 

The  Signal  Companies 

Kenneth  H.  Olsen 

Paul  M.  Montrone 

Dynatech  Corporation 

Teradyne  Corporation 

J.P.  Barger 

Alexander  V.  d'Arbeloff 

Wm.  Filene's  &  Sons  Company 

Urban  Investment  &  Development 

Michael  J.  Babcock 

Company/ 

GTE  Electrical  Products 

Copley  Place 

Dean  T  Langford 

R.K.  Umscheid 

General  Cinema  Corporation 

WCRB/Charles  River  Broadcasting,  Inc. 

Richard  A.  Smith 

Richard  L.  Kaye 

General  Electric  Company 

WCVB-TV  5 

John  F.  Welch,  Jr. 

S.  James  Coppersmith 

Gillette  Company 

Wang  Laboratories 

Colman  M.  Mockler,  Jr. 

An  Wang 
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T, 


he  principals  of  Dumont 
Kiradjieff  &  Moriarty  invite 
you  to  tap  the  expertise  which 
has  built  our  firm's  success  in 
the  placement  of  professional 
and  managerial  people 
throughout  New  England. 

DUMONT 

KIRADJIEFF  79  Milk  Street 

&MORIARTY         Boston,  MA 

EMPLOYMENT    ?^51  9212 
CONSULTING       l617J451-^lz 


MAHLER'S  SYMPHONY  #9 

with  Solti  conducting 

Chicago  Symphony  on  Digitals 

Grammy  Award  Winning  Recording. 

16.58 

Rarely  performed.  Rarely  recorded. 

GRIEG'S  P£ER  GYNT  with  Edo  De 

vfcirt  conducting  the  San 

Francisco  Symphony 

:hoais 


Available  at  Harvard  Square,  M.I.T.  Student  Center,  Children's 
Medical  Center  and  One  Federal  St.,  Boston.  Coop 


St'BotofpkT^stAunwtf-' 


A  charming  19th  Century  Townhouse 
serving  superb  continental  cuisine 
in  contemporary  informal  elegance. 
Offering  lunch  and  dinner  with  a  variety 
of  fresh  seafood  specials  daily,  and  our 
after  theatre  cafe  menu  till  midnight. 

Serving  - 

lunch:  12:00-2:30  weekdays 

Dinner:  6:00-10:30  Sun.-Thurs. 

6:00-12:00  Fh.-Sat. 
Brunch:  11:00-3:00  Sat.  &  Sun. 

reservations:  266-3030 

99  St.  Botolph  Street 
behind  the  Colonnade  Hotel 
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WEALTH  HAS  ITS  REWARDS. 


■"-■ 


For  a  personal  appointment, 

call  Dean  Ridlon,  Vice  President,  Private  Banking  Group, 

Bank  of  Boston  (617)434-5302. 

Boston's  Financial  District  and  Back  Bay 

©1984  The  first  National  Bank  of  Boston;  Member  F£)iC 


■--  "■■■'■     '•■  '■'  ,'■-'  .-■■-'.,**■'*  \~:. ':-':'■  .  ".j  _■-"■. 
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Business  Leaders  ($1,000+) 


Accountants 

Arthur  Andersen  &  Co. 
William  F.  Meagher 

COOPERS  &  LYBRAND 
Vincent  M.  O'Reilly 

Charles  DiPesa  &  Company 
William  DiPesa 

Ernst  &  Whinney 
James  G.  Maguire 

PEAT,  MARWICK,  MITCHELL 
&  COMPANY 
Herbert  E.  Morse 

♦TOUCHE  ROSS  &  COMPANY 
James  T  Mc  Bride 

*  Arthur  Young  &  Company 
Thomas  R  McDermott 

Advertising/ PR. 

*Hill,  Holliday,  Connors, 
Cosmopulos,  Inc. 

Jack  Connors,  Jr. 
Hill  &  Knowlton 

Patricia  Butterfield 

*Kenyon  &  Eckhardt 
Thomas  J.  Mahoney 

j*Newsome  &  Company 
Peter  Farwell 

Aerospace 

•* Northrop  Corporation 
Thomas  V.  Jones 

I  PNEUMO  CORPORATION 
Gerard  A.  Fulham 

I  Apparel 

[*Knapp  King  Size  Corporation 
Winthrop  A.  Short 

I  William  Carter  Company 
Leo  J.  Feuer 

N  Architecture/ Design 

I  Jung/Brannen  Associates,  Inc. 
Yu  Sing  Jung 

)  Selame  Design 
Joe  Selame 

'   Banking 

\  BANK  OF  BOSTON 
William  L.  Brown 

|i  BANK  OF  NEW  ENGLAND 
Peter  H.  McCormick 


BAYBANKS,  INC. 
William  M.  Crozier,  Jr. 

Chase  Manhattan  Corporation 
Robert  M.  Jorgensen 

*Citicorp  (USA),  Inc. 
Walter  E.  Mercer 

Coolidge  Bank  &  Trust  Company 
Charles  W.  Morash 

Framingham  Trust  Company 
William  A.  Anastos 

Mutual  Bank 
Keith  G.  Willoughby 

Rockland  Trust  Company 
John  F.  Spence,  Jr. 

SHAWMUT  BANK  OF 
BOSTON 
William  F.  Craig 

United  States  Trust  Company 
James  V.  Sidell 

Building/  Contracting 
National  Lumber  Company 
Louis  L.  Kaitz 

J.F.  White  Contracting  Company 

Thomas  J.  White 
Consulting/  Management 
ADVANCED  MANAGEMENT 
ASSOCIATES,  INC. 


Harvey  Chet  Krentzman 

BLP  Associates 
Bernard  L.  Plansky 

BOSTON  CONSULTING 
GROUP,  INC. 
Arthur  R  Contas 

Rath  &  Strong,  Inc. 
Arnold  0.  Putnam 

Small  Business  Foundation  of 
America,  Inc. 
Richard  Giesser 

Education 
*Bentley  College 

Gregory  H.  Adamian 

STANLEY  H.  KAPLAN 
EDUCATIONAL  CENTER 
Susan  B.  Kaplan 

Electronics 
Mitre  Corporation 
Robert  R.  Everett 

*Parlex  Corporation 
Herbert  W.  Pollack 


*Signal  Technology  Corporation 
William  Cook 

Employment 

*  Emerson  Personnel 

Rhoda  Warren 

Robert  Kleven  &  Company,  Inc. 
Robert  Kleven 

Russell  Reynolds  Associates,  Inc. 
Jack  H.  Vernon 

*TAD  Technical  Services  Corp. 
David  J.  McGrath,  Jr. 

Energy 

Buckley  &  Scott  Company 
Charles  H.  Downey 

*HCW  Oil  &  Gas  Company,  Inc. 
John  M.  Plukas 
Hatoffs 
Stanley  Hatoff 

MOBIL  CHEMICAL 
CORPORATION 

Rawleigh  Warner,  Jr. 

Yankee  Oil  &  Gas,  Inc. 
Paul  J.  Montle 

Finance 

*Farrell,  Healer  &  Company,  Inc. 

Richard  Farrell 
*The  First  Boston  Corporation 

George  L.  Shinn 

Kaufman  &  Company 
Sumner  Kaufman 

*  Leach  &  Garner 

Philip  Leach 

*Narragansett  Capital 
Corporation 
Arthur  D.  Little 

TA  ASSOCIATES 
Peter  A.  Brooke 

Food/  Hotel/  Restaur  an  t 

♦Boston  Park  Plaza  Hotel  & 
Towers 
Roger  A.  Saunders 

Boston  Showcase  Company 
Jason  Starr 

CREATIVE  GOURMETS  LTD. 
Stephen  E.  Elmont 

Dunkin'  Donuts,  Inc. 
Robert  M.  Rosenberg 
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Self-portrait  of  a  genius 


With  wit  and  charm,  Aaron  Copland, 
America  s  greatest  living  composer  looks 
back  on  the  first  four  decades  of  his  life  in 
music.  It  is  a  monumental  work  about  an 
exceptional  era  in  Americas  artistic  history 
and  the  events,  here  and  abroad,  that 
spawned  his  genius.  Enhanced  by 
"interludes"  that  feature  reminiscences 
by  friends  and  colleagues  like  Nadia 
Boulanger,  Virgil  Thompson,  Agnes 
DeMille,  and  Leonard  Bernstein,  Copland 
is  a  stirring  chronicle  of  our  cultural  times. 


JL 


1900  through  1942 
Aaron  Copland  and  Vivian  Perlis 

With  over  100  photographs,  $24.95  at  bookstores  or  direct  from 

ST.  MARTIN'S/MAREK,  175  Fifth  Avenue,  hew  York,  NY  10010 

(Mail  orders:  Add  $1.50  extra  for  postage.  Send  Attn:  PY) 


"I  love  dining 
with  four  stars- 

"I  said  join  me  at  Apley 
The  Boston  Globe 
gave  it  four  stars. 
Then  Esquire  called  it 
terrific.  Oh,  and  Boston 
Magazine  rayed. 
It's  becoming  a  habit. 
Apley  s,  please." 


i  i  ( 


EXCEPTIONAL 

GOURMET  AMERICAN  CUISINE 


RESERVATIONS  A  MUST.  236-2000 


AT  THE  SHERATON  BOSTON 
PRUDENTIAL  CENTER 
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oward  Johnson  Company 
G.  Michael  Hostage 

Inncorp,  Ltd. 
Harry  Axelrod 

'Johnson,  O'Hare  Company,  Inc. 

Harry  O'Hare 
i'O'Donnell-Usen  Fisheries 
Corporation 

Arnold  Wolf 

RED  LION  INN 


John  H.  Fitzpatrick 

Roberts  and  Associates 
Warren  Pierce 

THE  SHERATON 


CORPORATION 


John  Kapioltas 

Silenus  Wines,  Inc. 
James  B.  Hangstefer 

Sonesta  International  Hotels 
Corporation 
Paul  Sonnabend 

THE  STOP  &  SHOP 

COMPANIES,  INC. 

Avram  J.  Goldberg 

THE  WESTIN  HOTEL 

Bodo  Lemke 

Furnishings/  Houseivares 
COUNTRY  CURTAINS 


Jane  P  Fitzpatrick 

High  Technology/ Computers 
AT&T 
Charles  R.  Grafton 

Analytical  Systems  Engineering 
Corporation 
Michael  B.  Rukin 

Aritech  Corporation 
James  A.  Synk 

Automatic  Data  Processing 
Josh  Weston 

"Computer  Partners,  Inc. 
Paul  J.  Crowley 

"Data  Packaging  Corporation 
Otto  Morningstar 

Epsilon  Data  Management,  Inc. 
Thomas  0.  Jones 

General  Eastern  Instruments 
Corporation 
Pieter  R.  Wiederhold 

Helix  Technology  Corporation 
Frank  Gabron 

IBM  CORPORATION 
Paul  J.  Palmer 


POLAROID  CORPORATION 
William  J.  McCune,  Jr. 

RAYTHEON  COMPANY 
Thomas  L.  Phillips 

*Systems  Engineering  & 
Manufacturing  Corporation 
Steven  Baker 

*Transitron  Electric  Corporation 
David  Bakalar 
Insurance 

Arkwright-Boston  Insurance 
Frederick  J.  Bumpus 

*Cameron  &  Colby  Co.,  Inc. 
Graves  D.  Hewitt 

*Commercial  Union  Assurance 
Companies 
Howard  H.  Ward 

*  Frank  B.  Hall  &  Company  of 
Massachusetts,  Inc. 

Colby  Hewitt,  Jr. 
JOHN  HANCOCK  MUTUAL 
LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

E.  James  Morton 

LIBERTY  MUTUAL 
INSURANCE  COMPANY 
Melvin  B.  Bradshaw 

NEW  ENGLAND  MUTUAL 
LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 
Edward  E.  Phillips 

PRUDENTIAL  INSURANCE 
COMPANY  OF  AMERICA 

Robert  J.  Scales 

Sun  Life  Assurance  Company  of 
Canada 

John  D.  McNeil 
Investments 

*ABD  Securities  Corporation 
Theodor  Schmidt-Scheuber 

Amoskeag  Company 
Joseph  B.  Ely  II 

BLYTH  EASTMAN  PAINE 
WEBBER  INC. 
James  F.  Cleary 

*E.F.  Hutton  &  Company,  Inc. 
S.  Paul  Crabtree 

Goldman,  Sachs  &  Company 
Stephen  B.  Kay 

Kensington  Investment 
Company 
Alan  E.  Lewis 

*Loomis  Sayles  &  Company 
Robert  L.  Kemp 
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Moseley,  Hallgarten,  Estabrook 
&  Weeden,  Inc. 
Fred  S.  Moseley 

Tucker,  Anthony  &  R.L.  Day, 
Inc. 
Gerald  Segel 

*  Woodstock  Corporation 
Frank  B.  Condon 

Legal 

Gadsby  &  Hannah 
Jeffrey  R  Somers 

Goldstein  &  Manello 
Richard  J.  Snyder 

*Herrick  &  Smith 
Malcolm  D.  Perkins 
Nissenbaum  Law  Offices 
Gerald  L.  Nissenbaum 

Manufacturing 

Acushnet  Company 
John  T.  Ludes 

Bell  Manufacturing  Company 
Irving  W  Bell 

Checon  Corporation 
Donald  E.  Conaway 

Dennison  Manufacturing 
Company 
Nelson  S.  Gifford 

Econocorp,  Inc. 
Richard  G.  Lee 

FLEXcon  Company,  Inc. 
Mark  R.  Ungerer 

GENERAL  ELECTRIC 
COMPANY 
John  F.  Welch,  Jr. 

GENERAL  ELECTRIC 
COMPANY/LYNN 
James  R  Krebs 

GILLETTE  COMPANY 
Colman  M.  Mockler,  Jr. 

Guzovsky  Electrical  Corporation 
Edward  Guzovsky 

Inland  Steel-Ryerson 
Foundation,  Inc. 
Robert  L.  Atkinson 

Kendall  Company 
J.  Dale  Sherratt 

L.E.  Mason  Company 
Harvey  B.  Berman 

Ludlow  Corporation 
Arthur  Cohen 


iJins  1/^EtAuin  <zf\ug±  of  ^Afsujton 


A  Distinctive  Selection  of  Oriental  Rugs  and  Wall  Hangings 


1643  Beacon  Street,  Waban  Square 

Hours:  Tues-Sat  11-5,  Thurs  Evenings  til  8 

Phone  (617)  964-2686 

'"3L  cMov-   <you  J(nou,  cMout  OiUniJ.  tRup,    *J(U  JAoiz  Ofou  WaL*   ClU." 


Tlie  seafood  restaurant  that 
takes  you  to  newhorizons. 


Qwm/lemce 


Monkfish  in  Brandy  & 
Cream.  Trout  Stuffed  with 
Crabmeat.  And  dozens  of 
other  dishes  that  present 
new  horizons  in  seafood 
dining.  All  served  in  an 
elegantly  relaxed 
atmosphere 
with  sweeping 
views  of 
Boston  Harbor. 
Harborlerrace. 
Join  us. 


^Marriott 


® 


BOSTON 

LONG    WHARF 

296  State  Street,  Boston,  MA  02109  (617)  227-0800 
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NEW  ENGLAND  BUSINESS 
SERVICE,  INC. 
Richard  H.  Rhoads 

Norton  Company 
Donald  R.  Melville 

♦Packaging  Industries,  Inc. 
John  D.  Bambara 

Parker  Brothers 
Richard  E.  Stearns 

♦Plymouth  Rubber  Company,  Inc. 
Maurice  J.  Hamilburg 

Scully  Signal  Company 
Robert  G.  Scully 

♦Simplex  Time  Recorder 
Company 
Glenn  R.  Peterson 

Superior  Pet  Products,  Inc. 
Richard  J.  Phelps 

**Towle  Manufacturing  Company 
Leonard  Florence 

♦Trina,  Inc. 
Thomas  L.  Easton 
Webster  Spring  Company,  Inc. 
A.M.  Levine 

Wellman,  Inc. 

Arthur  0.  Wellman,  Jr. 
Media 

BOSTON  GLOBE/ 
AFFILIATED  PUBLICATIONS 

William  0.  Taylor 

*Boston  Herald 
Patrick  J.  Purcell 

GENERAL  CINEMA 
CORPORATION 
Richard  A.  Smith 

*WBZ-TV  4 

r  Thomas  L.  Goodgame 
WCIB-FM 
Lawrence  K.  Justice 

WCRB/CHARLES  RIVER 
BROADCASTING,  INC. 
Richard  L.  Kaye 

WCVB-TV  5 
S.  James  Coppersmith 

*WNEV-TV  7/New  England 
Television 
Seymour  L.  Yanoff 

Westinghouse  Broadcasting  & 
Cable,  Inc. 

Lawrence  P.  Fraiberg 
Musical  Instruments 
*Baldwin  Piano  &  Organ 
'Company 
R.S.  Harrison 


Avedis  Zildjian  Company 
Armand  Zildjian 

Printing/  Publishing 

*ADC0  Publishing  Company,  Inc. 
Samuel  Gorfinkle 
Bowne  of  Boston 
William  Gallant 

CAHNERS  PUBLISHING 
COMPANY,  INC. 


Norman  L.  Cahners 

CLARK-FRANKLIN- 
KINGSTON  PRESS 
Lawrence  Dress 

Customforms,  Inc. 
David  A.  Granoff 

*  Daniels  Printing  Company 
Lee  Daniels 

HOUGHTON  MIFFLIN 
COMPANY 

Marlowe  G.  Teig 

*Label  Art,  Inc. 
J.  William  Flynn 

McGraw  Hill,  Inc. 
Joseph  L.  Dionne 

Real  Estate/ Development 

Combined  Properties,  Inc. 
Stanton  L.  Black 

Corcoran  Mullins  Jennison,  Inc. 
Joseph  Corcoran 

Hilon  Development  Corporation 
Haim  Eliachar 

Northland  Investment 
Corporation 
Robert  A.  Danziger 

Stanmar,  Inc. 
Stanley  W  Snider 

URBAN  INVESTMENT  & 
DEVELOPMENT  COMPANY/ 
COPLEY  PLACE 
R.K.  Umscheid 

*Winthrop  Securities  Co.,  Inc. 
David  C.  Hewitt 

Retailing 

WM.  FILENE'S  &  SONS 
COMPANY 
Michael  J.  Babcock 

Hills  Department  Stores 
Stephen  A.  Goldberger 

Jordan  Marsh  Company 
Elliot  Stone 
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Kay  Bee  Toy  &  Hobby  Shops, 
Inc. 
Howard  Kaufman 

Marshall's,  Inc. 
Frank  H.  Brenton 

*Saks  Fifth  Avenue 
Ronald  J.  Hoffman 

Stuart's  Department  Stores,  Inc. 
Paul  Cammarano 

*Zayre  Corporation 
Maurice  Segall 

Science/ Medical 

*  Charles  River  Breeding 
Laboratories,  Inc. 

Henry  L.  Foster 

Damon  Corporation 
David  I.  Kosowsky 

Hospital  Corporation  of  America 
HCA  Foundation 
Donald  E.  Strange 

Shoes 

*  Jones  &  Vining,  Inc. 

Sven  Vaule,  Jr. 

*  Mercury  International  Trading 
Corporation 

Irving  Wiseman 

MORSE  SHOE,  INC. 

Manuel  Rosenberg 

THE  SPENCER  COMPANIES, 
INC. 
C.  Charles  Marran 

STRIDE  RITE  CORPORATION 

Arnold  S.  Hiatt 

Software / Information  Services 

Henco  Software,  Inc. 
Henry  Cochran 

Interactive  Data  Corporation 
Carl  G.  Wolf 

Travel/  Transportation 

*  Heritage  Travel 

Donald  Sohn 

*The  Trans-Lease  Group 
John  J.  McCarthy,  Jr. 

Utilities 

BOSTON  EDISON  COMPANY 
Thomas  J.  Galligan,  Jr. 

*  Eastern  Gas  &  Fuel  Associates 

William  J.  Pruyn 

NEW  ENGLAND  TELEPHONE 
Gerry  Freche 
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Lady's  Baume  &  Merrier  quartz 
watch  in  14  karat  gold  with  dia- 
mond bezel.  S.1600.  18  karat 
gold  and  diamond:  Necklace, 
$3,650.  Earrmvs,  59.35. 
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A  Fine  Jeweler  Since  1822 
venient  locations  in  the  greater  Boston  metropolitan  area.  (617)542-5670 
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MASSACHUSETTS 

MGH  TECHNOLOGY 

COUNCIL 


The  following  Members  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts High  Technology  Council 
support  the  BSO  through  the  BSO 
Business  &  Professional  Leadership 
Program: 


Alpha  Industries,  Inc. 
George  S.  Kariotis 

ANALOG  DEVICES,  INC. 

Ray  Stata 
The  Analytic  Sciences 
Corporation 

Arthur  Gelb 
*Augat,  Inc. 

Roger  D.  Wellington 
Barry  Wright  Corporation 

Ralph  Z.  Sorenson 
*Bolt  Beranek  and  Newman  Inc. 

Stephen  Levy 
Computervision  Corporation 

Martin  Allen 
*Cullinet  Software,  Inc. 

John  J.  Cullinane 

DIGITAL  EQUIPMENT 
CORPORATION 
Kenneth  H.  Olsen 


DYNATECH  CORPORATION 

J.R  Barger 
EPSCO,  Inc. 

Wayne  P.  Coffin 
Foxboro  Company 

Earle  W  Pitt 
GCA  Corporation 

Milton  Greenberg 
GTE  ELECTRICAL 
PRODUCTS 

Dean  T.  Langford 
*GenRad  Foundation 

Lynn  Smoker 
*Haemonetics,  Inc. 

John  F.  White 
Honeywell  Information  Systems 

Warren  G.  Sprague 
Instron  Corporation 

Harold  Hindman 
♦Arthur  D.  Little,  Inc. 

John  F  Magee 


M/A-COM,  INC. 

Vessarios  G.  Chigas 
Massachusetts  High  Technology 
Council,  Inc. 

Howard  P.  Foley 
Millipore  Corporation 

Dimitri  d'Arbeloff 
PRIME  COMPUTER,  INC. 

Joe  M.  Henson 
♦Printed  Circuit  Corporation 

Peter  Sarmanian 
SofTech, Inc. 

Justus  Lowe,  Jr. 
TERADYNE,  INC. 

Alexander  V.  d'Arbeloff 
Thermo  Electron  Corporation 

George  N.  Hatsopoulos 
Unitrode  Corporation 

George  M.  Berman 
WANG  LABORATORIES,  INC. 

An  Wang 


Rental  apartments 

for  people  who'd 

rather  hear  French  horns 

than  Car  horns.    Enjoy  easy  living  within 

easy  reach  of  Symphony  Hall. 

New  in-town  apartments 

with  doorman,  harbor 

views,  all  luxuries, 

health 

club. 

1  and  2 

£  ^l:^^^  J^SS^^^^'    bedrooms  and 

penthouse  duplex 
apartments. 


THE  DEVONSHIRE 


^^         One  Devonshire  Place.  (Between  Washington 
1  =  1       and  Devonshire  Streets,  off  State  Street)  Boston. 
Renting  Office  Open  7  Days.  Tel:  (617)  720-3410. 
Park  free  in  our  indoor  garage  while  inspecting  models 


A  Boston  Tradition 

41  UNION  STREET  227-2750 
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CQQINTHIAs 


Gallery  of  Needle  Arts 


HAND  PAINTED  CANVASSES 
CUSTOM  DESIGNS 
KNITTING  YARNS 

1160  BOYLSTON  STREET,  CHESNUT  HILL  MA  02167,  (617)  277-7111 
HOURS:  10:00  A.M.  TO  4:30  P.M.     MONDAY  THROUGH  SATURDAY 


COA.CM 


BoodleS 


An 

Authentic 

Grill 


In  Boston's  Back  Bay 

40  Dalton  Street 

Boston,  MA  (617)  BOODLES 


17"  x  11 "  x  2" 


N<>  5050 

Handle  Portfolio  $130 

We  make  this  soft,  uncon- 
structed,  legal  size  portfolio 
in  six  colors  of  real  Glove 
Tanned  Cowhide: 

Black,  Burgundy,  Mocha,  Red, 
British  Tan  and  Tabac. 

\bu  can  order  it  by  mail  or 
telephone,  and  we  will  ship  it 
to  you  from  our  factory  at  no 
extra  cost. 

Send  for  our  free  catalogue. 

The  CoacK  Store 

75-B  Newbury  Street,  Boston,  Mass.  02116 
(617)  536-2777 
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Real  Estate  Management 

Brokerage  and  Consulting  Services 

Since  1898 


Coming  Concerts  .  .  . 


SAUNDERS  &  ASSOCIATES 

20  Park  Plaza  Boston  MA  •  02116 
(617)426-0720 


HUSKIES 

Take  a  step  back  in  time  to  the 

30's  &  40's.  Enjoy  casual,  comfortable 

dining,  Fabulous  Steaks,  Homemade 

Desserts,  Novelty  Drinks  and  "The  Best 

Baby  Back  Ribs  in  Town". 

The  Unusual  Atmosphere,  convenient 

location,  between  Symphony  Hall 

and  Huntington  (B.U.)  Theatre,  has 

made  this  a  favorite  Eating  &  Drinking 

Place  for  before  and  after  the  shows. 

The  Sunday  Brunch  is  Unsurpassed. 
Full  Menu  'til  Midnight 

MC,  Visa  Accepted 

280  Huntington  Avenue 

Boston,  Mass. 

247-3978 


Wednesday,  13  February  at  7:30 

Open  Rehearsal 
Steven  Ledbetter  will  discuss  the  program 

at  6:45  in  the  Cohen  Annex. 
Thursday  '10'— 14  February,  8-10:05 
Friday  'A'— 15  February,  2-4:05 
Saturday  4A— 16  February,  8-10:05 
RAYMOND  LEPPARD  conducting 
Handel  Acis  and  Galatea 

MARGARET  MARSHALL,  soprano 

MICHAEL  MYERS,  tenor 

DAVID  BRITTON,  tenor 

WILLARD  WHITE,  bass 

TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS, 
JOHN  OLIVER,  conductor 

Wednesday,  20  February  at  7:30 

Open  Rehearsal 
Steven  Ledbetter  will  discuss  the  program 

at  6:45  in  the  Cohen  Annex. 
Thursday  'A'— 21  February,  8-9:50 
Friday  'A'— 22  February,  2-3:50 
Saturday  'A'— 23  February,  8-9:50 
Tuesday  'C— 26  February,  8-9:50 
MYUNG-WHUN  CHUNG  conducting 
Rossini  Overture  to  Uitaliana  in 

Algeri 
Elgar  Cello  Concerto 

RALPH  KIRSHBAUM,  cello 
Prokofiev  Symphony  No.  6 

Thursday  '10'— 28  February,  8-10 
Friday  'B'— 1  March,  2-4 
Saturday  'B  — 2  March,  8-10 
Tuesday  'B— 5  March,  8-10 
KURT  MASUR  conducting 
Berg  Suite  from  Lulu 

FAYE  ROBINSON,  soprano 
Handel  Ode  for  St.  Cecilia's  Day 

FAYE  ROBINSON 
VINSON  COLE,  tenor 
TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS, 
JOHN  OLIVER,  conductor 

Programs  subject  to  change. 
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RICHARD  M-  DANA,  inc? 

JEWELERS 

We  are  specialists  in  custom  design  and 

restoration  work  in  platinum  and  gold. 

All  work  is  done  on  the  premises* 

43  CENTRAL  STREET  ♦  WELLESLEY,  MASSACHUSETTS  ♦  237-2730 
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IGOR  5TRAVIN5KY 


THE  SOLHEirSlALE 


AM  ANIMATED 

HLM  BY  R.O. 
BLECMMAh 


HOME    VIDEO 

Extraordinary 

Animation  on 

Home  Video 


This  is  a  dazzling  version  of  Stravinsky's  magical  musical, 
based  on  a  classic  Russian  fable.       Also  available . . . 

The  Four  Seasons         The  Nutcracker         Turnadet 
See  it  today  from  a  video  dealer  below. 


Box  Office  Video 

Beta  &  VHS  Movies 
160  Newbury  St. 
Boston-  2473211 

yideosmith™ 

Beta  &  VHS  &  CED  Movies 
275  Dartmouth  St. 
Copley  Square 
Boston-  262-1144 
Coolidge  Comer 
Brookline  •  232-6637 
The  Mall  at  Chestnut  Hill 
Newton  •  965-7970 
Rt.  9,  Worcester  Rd. 
Natick  •  651  3044 


Entertainment  Inc. 

Beta  &  VHS  Movies 
555  Washington  St. 
Wellesley  •  237-2320 
1158  Beacon  Street 
Newton  •  332-6665 


Video  Plus 

Beta  &  VHS  Movies 
Old  Path  Village 
969  Concord  St. 
Framingham  ■  875-6855 
Porter  Square 
21  White  St.  at  Mass 
Ave.,  Cambridge 
Opening  Soon 


PACKAGING 

NEW  ENGLAND'S 

FINEST  PRODUCTS 

Manufacturers  of 
Quality  Folding  Cartons. 


c 


I  SIMIPfVRP  B&l 

(617)  884-4200 
28  Gerrish  Avenue,  Chelsea,  MA  02150 
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Symphony  Hall  Information  . . . 


FOR  SYMPHONY  HALL  CONCERT  AND 
TICKET  INFORMATION,  call  (617)  266-1492. 
For  Boston  Symphony  concert  program  informa- 
tion, call  "C-O-N-C-E-R-T." 

THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  performs  ten 
months  a  year,  in  Symphony  Hall  and  at  Tangle- 
wood.  For  information  about  any  of  the  orches- 
tra's activities,  please  call  Symphony  Hall,  or 
write  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Sym- 
phony Hall,  Boston,  MA  02115. 

THE  EUNICE  S.  AND  JULIAN  COHEN 

ANNEX,  adjacent  to  Symphony  Hall  on  Hunt- 
ington Avenue,  may  be  entered  by  the  Symphony 
Hall  West  Entrance  on  Huntington  Avenue. 

FOR  SYMPHONY  HALL  RENTAL  INFORMA- 
TION, call  (617)  266-1492,  or  write  the  Func- 
tion Manager,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA 
02115. 

THE  BOX  OFFICE  is  open  from  10  a.m.  until  6 
p.m.  Monday  through  Saturday;  on  concert  eve- 
nings, it  remains  open  through  intermission  for 
BSO  events  or  just  past  starting-time  for  other 
events.  In  addition,  the  box  office  opens  Sunday 
at  1  p.m.  when  there  is  a  concert  that  afternoon 
or  evening.  Single  tickets  for  all  Boston  Sym- 
phony concerts  go  on  sale  twenty-eight  days 
before  a  given  concert  once  a  series  has  begun, 
and  phone  reservations  will  be  accepted.  For 
outside  events  at  Symphony  Hall,  tickets  will  be 
available  three  weeks  before  the  concert.  No 
phone  orders  will  be  accepted  for  these  events. 

TICKET  RESALE:  If  for  some  reason  you  are 
unable  to  attend  a  Boston  Symphony  concert  for 
which  you  hold  a  ticket,  you  may  make  your 
ticket  available  for  resale  by  calling  the  switch- 
board. This  helps  bring  needed  revenue  to  the 
orchestra  and  makes  your  seat  available  to  some- 
one who  wants  to  attend  the  concert.  A  mailed 
receipt  will  acknowledge  your  tax-deductible 
contribution. 

RUSH  SEATS:  There  are  a  limited  number  of 
Rush  Tickets  available  for  the  Friday-afternoon 
and  Saturday-evening  Boston  Symphony  con- 
certs (subscription  concerts  only).  The  continued 
low  price  of  the  Saturday  tickets  is  assured 
through  the  generosity  of  two  anonymous 
donors.  The  Rush  Tickets  are  sold  at  $5.00 


each,  one  to  a  customer,  at  the  Symphony  Hall- 
West  Entrance  on  Fridays  beginning  9  a.m.  and 
Saturdays  beginning  5  p.m. 

LATECOMERS  will  be  seated  by  the  ushers  dur- 
ing the  first  convenient  pause  in  the  program. 
Those  who  wish  to  leave  before  the  end  of  the 
concert  are  asked  to  do  so  between  program 
pieces  in  order  not  to  disturb  other  patrons. 

SMOKING  IS  NOT  PERMITTED  in  any  part  of 
the  Symphony  Hall  auditorium  or  in  the  sur- 
rounding corridors.  It  is  permitted  only  in  the 
Cabot-Cahners  and  Hatch  rooms,  and  in  the 
main  lobby  on  Massachusetts  Avenue. 

CAMERA  AND  RECORDING  EQUIPMENT 

may  not  be  brought  into  Symphony  Hall  during 
concerts. 

FIRST  AID  FACILITIES  for  both  men  and 
women  are  available  in  the  Cohen  Annex  near 
the  Symphony  Hall  West  Entrance  on  Hunt- 
ington Avenue.  On-call  physicians  attending  con- 
certs should  leave  their  names  and  seat  locations 
at  the  switchboard  near  the  Massachusetts  Ave- 
nue entrance. 

WHEELCHAIR  ACCESS  to  Symphony  Hall  is 
available  at  the  West  Entrance  to  the  Cohen 
Annex. 

AN  ELEVATOR  is  located  outside  the  Hatch  and 
Cabot-Cahners  rooms  on  the  Massachusetts  Ave- 
nue side  of  the  building. 
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SINCE  1792,  FAMILIES  HAVE  PUT  THEIR 

D J     \  |    IN         Thrift  and  foresight  have  been  bringing  families  to  State 
«■»■  Street  for  generations . 

J |jpkT  E  Om  seryices  are  sought  out  because  we  are  more  than  a 

£TDEET  discreet  and  attentive  trustee.  We  also  provide  particularly 

)  |  KEE  ■•         well-informed  investment  management. 

Whether  your  objective  is  the  education  of  your  children, 
a  secure  retirement,  or  preservation  of  capital,  we  will  work 
closely  with  you  and  your  lawyer  to  devise  a  suitable  trust. 

Naturally,  you  are  welcome  to  participate  in  all  decisions, 
or  you  may  choose  to  leave  matters  in  our  care.  Whichever 
you  decide,  you  will  be  kept  regularly  apprised  of  the  pro- 
gress of  your  account. 

We  invite  you  to  put  your  trust  in  us. 
Call  S.  Walker  Merrill,  Jr.,  Senior  Vice  President, 
Investment  Management.  (617)  786-3279. 

State  Street  Bank  and  Trust  Company.  Quality  since  1792. 

©  StateStreet. 

State  Street  Bank  and  Trust  Company,  wholly-owned  subsidiary  of  State  Street  Boston  Corporation,  225  Franklin  Street, 
Boston,  MA  02101.  Offices  in  Boston,  New  York,  San  Francisco,  London,  Munich,  Hong  Kong,  Singapore. 
Member  FDIC.  ©  Copyright  State  Street  Boston  Corporation  1982. 
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LADIES'  ROOMS  are  located  on  the  orchestra 
level,  audience-left,  at  the  stage  end  of  the  hall, 
and  on  the  first-balcony  level,  audience-right, 
outside  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room  near  the 
elevator. 

MEN'S  ROOMS  are  located  on  the  orchestra 
level,  audience-right,  outside  the  Hatch  Room 
near  the  elevator,  and  on  the  first-balcony  level, 
audience-left,  outside  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room 
near  the  coatroom. 

COATROOMS  are  located  on  the  orchestra  and 
first-balcony  levels,  audience-left,  outside  the 
Hatch  and  Cabot -Cahners  rooms.  The  BSO  is  not 
responsible  for  personal  apparel  or  other  prop- 
erty of  patrons. 

LOUNGES  AND  BAR  SERVICE:  There  are  two 
lounges  in  Symphony  Hall.  The  Hatch  Room  on 
the  orchestra  level  and  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room 
on  the  first-balcony  level  serve  drinks  starting 
one  hour  before  each  performance.  For  the  Fri- 
day-afternoon concerts,  both  rooms  open  at 
12:15,  with  sandwiches  available  until  concert 
time. 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  BROADCASTS:  Con- 
certs of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  are 
heard  by  delayed  broadcast  in  many  parts  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  as  well  as  interna- 
tionally, through  the  Boston  Symphony  Tran- 
scription Trust.  In  addition,  Friday-afternoon 


concerts  are  broadcast  live  by  the  following  FM 
stations:  WGBH  (Boston  89.7),  WFCR  (Amherst 
88.5),  and  WAMC  (Albany  90.3);  in  Maine  by 
WMED  (Calais  89.7),  WMEA  (Portland  90.1), 
WMEH  (Bangor  90.9),  WMEW  (Waterville 
91.3),  and  WMEM  (Presque  Isle  106.1);  and  in 
Connecticut  by  WMNR  (Monroe  88.1),  WNPR 
(Norwich  89.1),  WPKT  (Hartford  90.5),  and 
WSLX  (New  Canaan  91.9).  Live  Saturday- 
evening  broadcasts  are  carried  by  WGBH  and 
WCRB  (Boston  102.5).  If  Boston  Symphony 
concerts  are  not  heard  regularly  in  your  home 
area  and  you  would  like  them  to  be,  please  call 
WCRB  Productions  at  (617)  893-7080.  WCRB 
will  be  glad  to  work  with  you  and  try  to  get  the 
BSO  on  the  air  in  your  area. 

BSO  FRIENDS:  The  Friends  are  annual  donors 
to  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  Friends 
receive  BSO,  the  orchestra's  newsletter,  as  well 
as  priority  ticket  information  and  other  benefits 
depending  on  their  level  of  giving.  For  informa- 
tion, please  call  the  Development  Office  at  Sym- 
phony Hall  weekdays  between  9  and  5 .  If  you 
are  already  a  Friend  and  you  have  changed  your 
address,  please  send  your  new  address  with  your 
newsletter  label  to  the  Development  Office, 
Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA  02115.  Including 
the  mailing  label  will  assure  a  quick  and  accurate 
change  of  address  in  our  files. 
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Live  in  a  Place  as  Special 
As  Harvard  Square  Itself. 


University  Green,  a  new  residential 
community,  beckons  you  to  share  the 
vitality  of  Harvard  Square.  Echoing 
the  classic  design  of  Harvard  College, 
University  Green  is  a  handsome 
blend  of  traditional  materials  and 
contemporary  finishes.  A  19th 
century  village  with  gardens  forms  an 
imaginative  entryway  to  these  54 
extraordinary  homes. 

Spacious  homes,  ranging  from  688  to 
2500  sq.  ft.,  feature  large  private 
outdoor  terraces.  Many  choices  for 


decorating  interiors  await  the  early 
purchaser,  who  may  choose  a 
fireplace  from  among  the  special 
options.  Prices  range  from  $230,000 
to  $670,000. 

Available  units  are  limited  so  please 
contact  marketing  director  Nancy 
Chadbourne  at  492-6003  to  arrange 
to  visit  our  decorated  model. 

University  Green.  Sharing  the  magic 
of  Harvard  Square. 


A  development  of  Hines  Industrial 
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Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 
One  Hundred  and  Fourth  Season,  1984-85 
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WE  HELPED  ED  MILLER 

GET  BY  ON  $125,000. 

LAST  YEAR. 


Most  people  assume  that  success 
automatically  brings  with  it  a  sub- 
stantially brighter  •-  and  easier  -- 
financial  picture.  Yet  when  they  reach 
a  comfortable  income  level,  too  many 
find  themselves  wondering  where  it 
all  goes. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  common 
reasons  people  come  to  The 
Cambridge  Group  for  financial 
planning.  Because  success 
depends  as  much  on  preserving 
and  investing  your  money  as 
on  earning  it. 

At  The  Cambridge  Group, 
our  job  is  to  help  you  focus 
on  your  goals.Then  help 
you  achieve  them.  All  of 
them.  We  can  help  with 
business  management. 
Investment  objectives. 
Retirement  plans 
Educational  needs.  Estate 
planning.  And  any  other  special 
objectives  you  might  have,  business 
or  personal. 

All  while  keeping  your  taxes  at 
their  lowest  legitimate  level. 

To  achieve  this,  we  develop  an 
overall,  comprehensive  financial  plan. 
Our  specialists  optimize  your  posi- 
tion in  each  area  giving  you  a  balanced 
financial  picture.  Not  a  plan  skewed 
toward  the  stock  market  by  a  broker. 
Or  toward  life  insurance  by  an  agent. 
But  a  truly  objective  perspective. 


It's  only  through  careful  planning 
that  someone  like  Ed  Miller  can  feel 
comfortable  with  his  income.  Knowing 
that  his  money  is  working  as  hard  for 
him  as  he  worked  for  his  money. 

If  you'd  like  a  closer  look  at  what 
financial  planning  can  do  for  you, 
we'd  be  happy  to  arrange  a  private 
consultation  at  no  cost  or  obligation 
to  you.  Just  call  Charlie  Gerrior  at 
(617)965-7480. 


Cambridge 
Group 


YOU  SET  THE  GOALS  WE  HELP  YOU  REACH  THEM 


BSO 


BSO  Receives  $600,000  Gift 
From  Peabody-Mason  Music 
Foundation 


The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  has  received 
a  gift  of  $600,000  from  the  Peabody-Mason 
Music  Foundation,  an  organization  which  has 
long  been  dedicated  to  presenting  both  young 
and  well-established  artists  in  concert,  and 
which  has  hosted  concert  series  primarily  in 
Boston  and  Cambridge  since  1950.  The  gift 
will  be  used  to  establish  a  permanent  endow- 
"ment  fund  for  the  general  support  of  the 
orchestra  in  memory  of  the  foundation's  bene- 
factress, Miss  Fanny  Peabody  Mason,  who  was 
an  active  patron  of  music  both  in  the  United 
States  and  abroad  until  her  death  in  1948,  and 
who  maintained  homes  in  Boston  and  Beverly 
as  well  as  in  Paris  and  Walpole,  New 
Hampshire.  Both  the  Green  Room  and  the 
Orchestra  Lounge  of  Symphony  Hall  will  be 
named  in  Miss  Mason's  honor,  and  the  first 
Friday  concert  of  each  subscription  season  will 
be  designated  "The  Fanny  Peabody  Mason 
Memorial  Concert." 

Ozawa  Represents 

Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  at 

Presidential  Inauguration 

BSO  Music  Director  Seiji  Ozawa  represented 
the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  at  the 
Presidential  inaugural  ceremonies  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  on  Monday,  21  January,  attend- 
ing the  swearing-in  of  President  Reagan  and 
Vice-President  Bush.  Mr.  Ozawa  was  invited 
by  the  Presidential  Inaugural  Committee  in 
place  of  Governor  Michael  Dukakis,  who  was 
unable  to  attend. 

With  Thanks 

We  wish  to  give  special  thanks  to  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Arts  and  the  Massachusetts 
Council  on  the  Arts  and  Humanities  for  their 
continued  support  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra. 


BSO  Guests  on  WGBH-FM-89.7 

The  featured  guests  with  Ron  Delia  Chiesa 
during  the  intermissions  of  upcoming  live 
Boston  Symphony  broadcasts  will  be  BSO 
Director  of  Development  Josiah  Stevenson 
(15  and  16  February),  BSO  principal 
bassoonist  Sherman  Walt  (22  and  23  Febru- 
ary), and  BSO  principal  bass  player  Edwin 
Barker  (1  and  2  March). 

Robert  J.  Lurtsema  will  host  interviews  on 
Morning  Pro  Musica  with  composer  Leon 
Kirchner  (15  February),  guest  conductor 
Myung-Whun  Chung  (22  February),  and 
soprano  soloist  Faye  Robinson  (4  March),  all 
at  11  a.m. 


Art  Exhibits  in  the 
Cabot-Cahners  Room 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  is  pleased 
that  a  variety  of  Boston-area  galleries,  muse- 
ums, schools,  and  non-profit  artists'  organiza- 
tions are  continuing  to  exhibit  their  work  in 
the  Cabot-Cahners  Room  on  the  first-balcony 
level  of  Symphony  Hall.  In  the  coming 
months,  the  following  organizations  will  be  rep- 
resented: Vision  Gallery  (21  January- 18 
February),  Boston  Visual  Artists  Union 
(18  February- 18  March),  and  Gallery  52 
(18  March-15  April). 


Planned  Giving  Seminars 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's  Develop- 
ment Office  continues  its  series  of  planned 
giving  seminars  led  by  consultant  John  Brown 
during  the  1984-85  fiscal  year.  Topics  still  to 
be  discussed  include  tangible  personal  prop- 
erty (28  February),  wills  and  bequests  (19 
March),  and  specialty  items  such  as  royalty 
interests  and  limited  partnerships  (29  April). 
In  addition,  Mr.  Brown  will  be  available  to 
meet  with  prospects  and  to  work  with  mem- 
bers of  the  Development  Office  staff.  For  fur- 
ther information,  please  contact  Joyce  Serwitz, 
Assistant  Director  of  Development,  at  (617) 
266-1492,  ext.  132. 


BSO  Members  in  Concert 

The  Melisande  Trio — Fenwick  Smith,  flute, 
Burton  Fine,  viola,  and  Susan  Miron,  harp — will 
perform  on  Sunday,  24  February  at  7  p.m.  at  the 
First  Religious  Society  Unitarian  Church  on 
Pleasant  Street  in  Newburyport.  The  Program 
will  include  music  of  Rameau,  Ravel,  Debussy, 
Boccherini,  and  Andriessen.  Admission  is  $5 
($3  for  students  and  senior  citizens);  for  further 
information,  call  1-546-0602. 

Music  Director  Max  Hobart  conducts  the 
Civic  Symphony  Orchestra  on  Friday,  1  March 
at  8:30  p.m.  in  Jordan  Hall  in  a  program  includ- 
ing Leopold  Stokowski's  instrumentation  of 
Bach's  Toccata  and  Fugue  in  D  minor;  the  Bach 
Concerto  for  violin  and  oboe  with  Mr.  Hobart  as 
rviolin  soloist  and  BSO  member  Alfred  Genovese 
as  oboe  soloist,  and  the  Sibelius  Symphony  No.  2. 
For  ticket  information  call  326-8483  or  the 
Jordan  Hall  box  office  at  536-2412. 

Music  Director  Max  Hobart  conducts  the 

North  Shore  Philharmonic  on  Sunday,  3  March 

at  7:30  p.m.  at  Salem  High  School  Auditorium. 


Boston's  classic  4-star  restaurant  at  the 
Copley  Plaza  Hotel.  Valet  parking.  267-5300. 


The  program  includes  Handel's  Royal  Fireworks 
Music,  the  suite  from  Walter  Piston's  ballet  The 
Incredible  Flutist,  and  the  Beethoven  Piano 
Concerto  No.  5,  the  Emperor,  with  soloist  David 
Deveau.  Tickets  are  $5  ($3  for  students  and 
senior  citizens);  for  further  information,  call 
1-631-6513. 

The  Melisande  Trio  will  also  perform  on  Sun- 
day, 17  March  at  5  p.m.  at  the  French  Library  of 
Boston,  53  Marlborough  Street.  The  program 
will  include  music  of  Ravel,  Rameau,  Debussy, 
and  Faure.  For  further  information,  call 
266-4351. 

Music  Director  Ronald  Knudsen  conducts 
the  Newton  Symphony  Orchestra  on  Sunday, 
17  March  at  8  p.m.  at  Aquinas  Junior  College  in 
Newton.  On  the  program  are  the  Bach  Branden- 
burg Concerto  No.  3,  the  Mendelssohn  Violin 
Concerto  with  soloist  Robert  Davidovici,  and  the 
Dvorak  Symphony  No.  6  in  D.  Single  tickets  are 
$8;  for  information  or  reservations,  call 
965-2555. 
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Elegant  suppers  5:30-12:00,  Mon.-Thurs.; 

5:30-8:00,  Fri.  and  Sat. 

Dave  McKenna,  resident  pianist .  At  the 

Copley  Plaza  Hotel.  Valet  parking.  267-5300. 


Seiji  Ozawa 


The  1984-85  season  is  Seiji»Ozawa's  twelfth 
as  music  director  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra.  In  the  fall  of  1973  he  became  the 
orchestra's  thirteenth  music  director  since  it 
was  founded  in  1881. 

Born  in  1935  in  Shenyang,  China,  to 
Japanese  parents,  Mr.  Ozawa  studied  both 
Western  and  Oriental  music  as  a  child  and 
later  graduated  from  Tokyo's  Toho  School  of 
Music  with  first  prizes  in  composition  and  con- 
ducting. In  the  fall  of  1959  he  won  first  prize 
at  the  International  Competition  of  Orchestra 
Conductors,  Besancon,  France.  Charles 
Munch,  then  music  director  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  and  a  judge  at  the  competition, 
invited  him  to  Tanglewood,  where  in  1960  he 
won  the  Koussevitzky  Prize  for  outstanding 
student  conductor,  the  highest  honor  awarded 
by  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  (now  the 
Tanglewood  Music  Center). 

While  working  with  Herbert  von  Karajan  in 
West  Berlin,  Mr.  Ozawa  came  to  the  attention 
of  Leonard  Bernstein,  whom  he  accompanied 
on  the  New  York  Philharmonic's  spring 


1961  Japan  tour,  and  he  was  made  an  assistan 
conductor  of  that  orchestra  for  the  1961-62 
season.  His  first  professional  concert 
appearance  in  North  America  came  in 
January  1962  with  the  San  Francisco 
Symphony  Orchestra.  He  was  music  director 
of  the  Ravinia  Festival  for  five  summers  begin 
ning  in  1964,  and  music  director  for  four 
seasons  of  the  Toronto  Symphony  Orchestra, ; 
post  he  relinquished  at  the  end  of  the 
1968-69  season. 

Seiji  Ozawa  first  conducted  the  Boston  Syro 
phony  in  Symphony  Hall  in  January  1968;  he 
had  previously  appeared  with  the  orchestra  fo 
four  summers  at  Tanglewood,  where  he 
became  an  artistic  director  in  1970.  In 
December  1970  he  began  his  inaugural  seasoi 
as  conductor  and  music  director  of  the  San 
Francisco  Symphony  Orchestra.  The  music 
directorship  of  the  Boston  Symphony  followed 
in  1973,  and  Mr.  Ozawa  resigned  his  San 
Francisco  position  in  the  spring  of  1976,  serv- 
ing as  music  advisor  there  for  the  1976-77 
season. 
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As  music  director  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra,  Mr.  Ozawa  has  strengthened  the 
orchestra's  reputation  internationally  as  well 
as  at  home,  beginning  with  concerts  on  the 
BSO's  1976  European  tour  and,  in  March 
1978,  on  a  nine-city  tour  of  Japan.  At  the 
invitation  of  the  Chinese  government,  Mr. 
Ozawa  then  spent  a  week  working  with  the 
Peking  Central  Philharmonic  Orchestra;  a 
year  later,  in  March  1979,  he  returned  to 
China  with  the  entire  Boston  Symphony  for 
a  significant  musical  and  cultural  exchange 
entailing  coaching,  study,  and  discussion  ses- 
sions with  Chinese  musicians,  as  well  as  con- 
cert performances.  Also  in  1979,  Mr.  Ozawa 
led  the  orchestra  on  its  first  tour  devoted 
exclusively  to  appearances  at  the  major  music 
festivals  of  Europe.  Seiji  Ozawa  and  the  Boston 
Symphony  celebrated  the  orchestra's  one- 
hundredth  birthday  with  a  fourteen-city  Amer- 
ican tour  in  March  1981  and  an  international 
tour  to  Japan,  France,  Germany,  Austria,  and 
England  in  October/ November  that  same 
year.  Most  recently,  in  August/September 
1984,  Mr.  Ozawa  led  the  orchestra  in  a  two- 
and-one-half-week,  eleven-concert  tour  which 
included  appearances  at  the  music  festivals  of 
Edinburgh,  London,  Salzburg,  Lucerne,  and 
Berlin,  as  well  as  performances  in  Munich, 
Hamburg,  and  Amsterdam. 

Mr.  Ozawa  pursues  an  active  international 
career.  He  appears  regularly  with  the  Berlin 
Philharmonic,  the  Orchestre  de  Paris,  the 
French  National  Radio  Orchestra,  the  Vienna 
Philharmonic,  the  Philharmonia  of  London, 
and  the  New  Japan  Philharmonic.  His  operatic 
credits  include  Salzburg,  London's  Royal 
Opera  at  Covent  Garden,  La  Scala  in  Milan, 
and  the  Paris  Opera,  where  he  conducted  the 
world  premiere  of  Olivier  Messiaen's  opera 
St.  Francis  of  Assist  in  November  1983. 
Messiaen's  opera  was  subsequently  awarded 


the  Grand  Prix  de  la  Critique  1984  in  the 
category  of  French  world  premieres. 

Mr.  Ozawa  has  won  an  Emmy  for  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's  "Evening  at 
Symphony"  television  series.  His  award- 
winning  recordings  include  Berlioz's  Romeo  et 
Juliette,  Schoenberg's  Gurrelieder,  and  the 
Berg  and  Stravinsky  violin  concertos  with 
Itzhak  Perlman.  Other  recordings  with  the 
orchestra  include,  for  Philips,  Richard 
Strauss's  Also  sprach  Zarathustra  and  Ein 
Heldenleben,  Stravinsky's  Le  Sacre  du 
printemps,  Hoist's  The  Planets,  and  Mahler's 
Symphony  No.  8,  the  Symphony  of  a  Thou- 
sand. For  CBS,  he  has  recorded  music  of 
Ravel,  Berlioz,  and  Debussy  with  mezzo- 
soprano  Frederica  von  Stade  and  the  Men- 
delssohn Violin  Concerto  with  Isaac  Stern;  in 
addition,  he  has  recorded  the  Schoenberg/ 
Monn  Cello  Concerto  and  Strauss's  Don  Qui- 
xote with  cellist  Yo-Yo  Ma  for  future  release. 
For  Telarc,  he  has  recorded  the  complete 
cycle  of  Beethoven  piano  concertos  and  the 
Choral  Fantasy  with  Rudolf  Serkin.  Mr.  Ozawa 
and  the  orchestra  have  recorded  five  of  the 
works  commissioned  by  the  BSO  for  its  cen- 
tennial: Roger  Sessions's  Pulitzer  Prize- 
winning  Concerto  for  Orchestra  and  Andrzej 
Panufnik's  Sinfonia  Votiva  are  available  on 
Hyperion;  Peter  Lieberson's  Piano  Concerto 
with  soloist  Peter  Serkin,  John  Harbison's 
Symphony  No.  1,  and  Oily  Wilson's  Sinfonia 
have  been  taped  for  New  World  records.  For 
Angel/EMI,  he  and  the  orchestra  have 
recorded  Stravinsky's  Firebird  and,  with  so- 
loist Itzhak  Perlman,  the  violin  concertos  of 
Earl  Kim  and  Robert  Starer.  Mr.  Ozawa  holds 
honorary  Doctor  of  Music  degrees  from  the 
University  of  Massachusetts,  the  New  England 
Conservatory  of  Music,  and  Wheaton  College 
in  Norton,  Massachusetts. 
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How  to  conduct  yourself 
on  Friday  night. 

Aficionados  of  classical  music  can  enjoy 

the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  every  Friday  night 

at  9  o'clock  on  WCRB 102. 5  FM.  Sponsored 

in  part  by  Honeywell. 
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A  Brief  History  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 


For  many  years,  philanthropist,  Civil  War 
veteran,  and  amateur  musician  Henry  Lee 
Higginson  dreamed  of  founding  a  great  and 
permanent  orchestra  in  his  home  town  of 
Boston.  His  vision  approached  reality  in  the 
spring  of  1881,  and  on  22  October  that  year 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's  inaugural 
concert  took  place  under  the  direction  of  con- 
ductor Georg  Henschel.  For  nearly  twenty 
years,  symphony  concerts  were  held  in  the  old 
Boston  Music  Hall;  Symphony  Hall,  the 
orchestra's  present  home,  and  one  of  the 
world's  most  highly  regarded  concert  halls, 
was  opened  in  1900.  Henschel  was  succeeded 
by  a  series  of  German-born  and  -trained  con- 
ductors— Wilhelm  Gericke,  Arthur  Nikisch, 
Emil  Paur,  and  Max  Fiedler — culminating  in 
the  appointment  of  the  legendary  Karl  Muck, 
who  served  two  tenures  as  music  director, 
1906-08  and  1912-18.  Meanwhile,  in  July 
1885,  the  musicians  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
had  given  their  first  "Promenade"  concert, 
offering  both  music  and  refreshments,  and 


fulfilling  Major  Higginson's  wish  to  give 
"concerts  of  a  lighter  kind  of  music."  These 
concerts,  soon  to  be  given  in  the  springtime 
and  renamed  first  "Popular"  and  then 
"Pops,"  fast  became  a  tradition. 

During  the  orchestra's  first  decades,  there 
were  striking  moves  toward  expansion.  In 
1915,  the  orchestra  made  its  first  transconti- 
nental trip,  playing  thirteen  concerts  at  the 
Panama -Pacific  Exposition  in  San  Francisco. 
Recording,  begun  with  RCA  in  the  pioneering 
days  of  1917,  continued  with  increasing  fre- 
quency, as  did  radio  broadcasts  of  concerts. 
The  character  of  the  Boston  Symphony  was 
greatly  changed  in  1918,  when  Henri  Rabaud 
was  engaged  as  conductor;  he  was  succeeded 
the  following  season  by  Pierre  Monteux.  These 
appointments  marked  the  beginning  of  a 
French -oriented  tradition  which  would  be 
maintained,  even  during  the  Russian-born 
Serge  Koussevitzky's  time,  with  the  employ- 
ment of  many  French-trained  musicians. 


The  first  photograph,  actually  a  collage,  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  under  Georg 
Henschel,  taken  1882 
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Henry  Lee  Higginson 


Georg  Henschel 


The  Koussevitzky  era  began  in  1924.  His 
extraordinary  musicianship  and  electric  per- 
sonality proved  so  enduring  that  he  served  an 
unprecedented  term  of  twenty- five  years.  In 
1936,  Koussevitzky  led  the  orchestra's  first 
concerts  in  the  Berkshires,  and  a  year  later  he 
and  the  players  took  up  annual  summer  resi- 
dence at  Tanglewood.  Koussevitzky  passion- 
ately shared  Major  Higginson's  dream  of  "a 
good  honest  school  for  musicians,"  and  in 
1940  that  dream  was  realized  with  the  found- 
ing at  Tanglewood  of  the  Berkshire  Music 
Center,  a  unique  summer  music  academy  for 
young  artists.  To  broaden  public  awareness  of 
the  Music  Center's  activities  at  Tanglewood, 
the  Berkshire  Music  Center  will  be  known  as 
the  Tanglewood  Music  Center  beginning  with 
the  1985  session. 

Expansion  continued  in  other  areas  as  well. 
In  1929  the  free  Esplanade  concerts  on  the 
Charles  River  in  Boston  were  inaugurated  by 
Arthur  Fiedler,  who  had  been  a  member  of  the 
orchestra  since  1915  and  who  in  1930  became 
the  eighteenth  conductor  of  the  Boston  Pops, ; 
post  he  would  hold  for  half  a  century,  to  be 
succeeded  by  John  Williams  in  1980.  The 
Boston  Pops  will  celebrate  its  hundredth  birth- 
day in  1985  under  Mr.  Williams's  baton. 

Charles  Munch  followed  Koussevitzky  as 
music  director  in  1949.  Munch  continued 
Koussevitzky's  practice  of  supporting  contem 
porary  composers  and  introduced  much  musk 


Karl  Muck 


Pierre  Monteux 
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Serge  Koussevitzky 
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Do  you  know 
where  you're  going? 


Are  you 
already  there? 


Boston  Safe  Deposit 
and  Trust  Company 


Member  FDIC 


"If  you  really  loved  me, 
you'd  know  exactly  what  I  want! 


You  can  spend 

40  years  with 

someone  and  never 

really  know  her. 


Finding  someone  special  something  equally  as 
special  can  be  extremely  frustrating.  Especially  when  it 
comes  to  fine  jewelry.  Which  is  why  you 
should  come  to  Harper  &  Faye. 

We're  personal  jewelers.  Meaning  we 
don't  just  sell  jewelry.  Rather,  we  help  you 
buy  it.  By  taking  the  time  to  find  out  about 
the  person  you  want  to  please.  What  she's 
like.  What  she  does.  And  what  she  likes.  So 
we  can  recommend  the  piece  (or  pieces) 
that  will  be  right  for 
her.  To  arrange  a  time 
or  for  our  color  bro- 
chure, call  523-4555. 


Gold  is  precious.  But 
Designer  Michael 

Good£l4Kandl8K 
gold  earrings  are 

priceless.  $300  and 
respectively. 


Harper 
&Faye 

JEWELERS 

60  Federal  Street 
Boston,  MA  02110 


from  the  French  repertory  to  this  country. 
During  his  tenure,  the  orchestra  toured  abroad 
for  the  first  time,  and  its  continuing  series  of 
Youth  Concerts  was  initiated.  Erich  Leinsdorf 
began  his  seven-year  term  as  music  director  in 
1962.  Leinsdorf  presented  numerous  pre- 
mieres, restored  many  forgotten  and  neglected 
works  to  the  repertory,  and,  like  his  two  prede- 
cessors, made  many  recordings  for  RCA;  in 
addition,  many  concerts  were  televised  under 
his  direction.  Leinsdorf  was  also  an  energetic 
director  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center,  and 
under  his  leadership  a  full-tuition  fellowship 
program  was  established.  Also  during  these 
years,  the  Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Players 
were  founded,  in  1964;  they  are  the  world's 
only  permanent  chamber  ensemble  made  up  of 
a  major  symphony  orchestra's  principal  play- 
ers. William  Steinberg  succeeded  Leinsdorf  in 
1969.  He  conducted  several  American  and 
world  premieres,  made  recordings  for 
Deutsche  Grammophon  and  RCA,  appeared 
regularly  on  television,  led  the  1971  European 
tour,  and  directed  concerts  on  the  east  coast, 
in  the  south,  and  in  the  mid-west. 

Seiji  Ozawa,  an  artistic  director  of  the 
Berkshire  Festival  since  1970,  became  the 
orchestra's  thirteenth  music  director  in  the  fall 
of  1973,  following  a  year  as  music  advisor. 
Now  in  his  twelfth  year  as  music  director,  Mr. 
Ozawa  has  continued  to  solidify  the  orchestra's 
reputation  at  home  and  abroad,  and  his  pro- 


gram of  centennial  commissions — from 
Sandor  Balassa,  Leonard  Bernstein,  John 
Corigliano,  Peter  Maxwell  Davies,  John 
Harbison,  Leon  Kirchner,  Peter  Lieberson, 
Donald  Martino,  Andrzej  Panufnik,  Roger 
Sessions,  Sir  Michael  Tippett,  and  Oily 
Wilson — on  the  occasion  of  the  orchestra's 
hundredth  birthday  has  reaffirmed  the  orches- 
tra's commitment  to  new  music.  Under  his 
direction,  the  orchestra  has  also  expanded  its 
recording  activities  to  include  releases  on  the 
Philips,  Telarc,  CBS,  Angel/EMI,  Hyperion, 
and  New  World  labels. 

From  its  earliest  days,  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  has  stood  for  imagination, 
enterprise,  and  the  highest  attainable  stan- 
dards. Today,  the  Boston  Symphony  Orches- 
tra, Inc.,  presents  more  than  250  concerts 
annually.  Attended  by  a  live  audience  of  nearly 
1.5  million,  the  orchestra's  performances  are 
heard  by  a  vast  national  and  international 
audience  through  the  media  of  radio,  tele- 
vision, and  recordings.  Its  annual  budget  has 
grown  from  Higginson's  projected  $115,000 
to  more  than  $20  million.  Its  preeminent  posi- 
tion in  the  world  of  music  is  due  not  only  to  the 
support  of  its  audiences  but  also  to  grants  from 
the  federal  and  state  governments,  and  to  the 
generosity  of  many  foundations,  businesses, 
and  individuals.  It  is  an  ensemble  that  has 
richly  fulfilled  Higginson's  vision  of  a  great 
and  permanent  orchestra  in  Boston. 


Charles  Munch 


Erich  Leinsdorf 
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per  •form*  ance  (par-fof-mans) 

n.  IThe  act  or  style  of  performing 
a  work  or  role  before  an  audience. 
2.  What  you  can  expect  from  Mutual 
Bank,  whether  you're  looking  for 
outstanding  customer  service,  con- 
venient downtown  locations  or 
innovative  banking  and  investment 
services. 


Mutual  Bank 

What  other  big  bank  treats  you 
like  a  partner? 

45  Franklin  Street,  Boston,  MA  02110, 482-7530 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 

One  Hundred  and  Fourth  Season,  1984-85 

Thursday,  14  February  at  8 
Friday,  15  February  at  2 
Saturday,  16  February  at  8 

RAYMOND  LEPPARD  conducting 


HANDEL 


Acis  and  Galatea,  a  Masque 
(commemorating  the  300th  anniversary 
of  the  composer's  birth) 

Act  I 


INTERMISSION 


Act  II 

MARGARET  MARSHALL,  soprano  (Galatea) 
MICHAEL  MYERS,  tenor  (Acis) 
DAVID  BRITTON,  tenor  (Damon) 
WILLARD  WHITE,  bass-baritone  (Polyphemus) 

TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS, 
JOHN  OLIVER,  conductor 


The  soloists  for  this  program  have  been  funded 
by  income  from  the  Ethan  Ayer  Fund. 


Thursday's  and  Saturday's  concerts  will  end  about  10  and  Friday's  about  4. 

Philips,  Telarc,  CBS,  Deutsche  Grammophon,  Angel/EMI,  New  World,  Hyperion,  and  RCA  records 

Baldwin  piano 

Harpsichords  by  Hubbard  &  Broekman,  Boston  1984,  and  by  Eric  Herz,  Boston  1978. 

Please  be  sure  the  electronic  signal  on  your  watch  or  pager  is  switched  off 
during  the  concert. 

The  program  books  for  the  Friday  series  are  given  in  loving  memory  of  Mrs.  Hugh  Bancroft 
by  her  daughters  Mrs.  A.  Werk  Cook  and  the  late  Mrs.  William  C.  Cox. 
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Week  13 


LOCATION 

The  Fairways  at  Chestnut  Hill  gives  you  downtown  Boston  from  the 
perfect  vantage  point:  within  sight  and  within  a  15- minute  drive.  You'll 
also  have  a  bricked  terrace  and  a  balcony  overlooking  a  golf  course, 
where  you  can  relax  and  look  back  on  the  day's  accomplishments. 

Sitting  pretty  is  just  one  of  the  advantages  of  owning  a  home  at 
The  Fairways.  We  invite  you  to  come  view  all  the  others. 

Two-bedroom  townhouses  with  study  from  $285,000.  Furnished  models  open  12-5 

seven  days  a  week,  or  by  appointment  From  Centre  Street  in  Newton  go  east 

on  Commonwealth  Avenue,  left  on  Hammond  Street  which  becomes  Woodchester 

Drive  which,  in  turn,  becomes  Algonquin  Road 

The  Fairways 

AT  CHESTNUT  HILL 


85  Algonquin  Road,  Newton  (617)965-8988 


Marketed  by: 


I  The  Condominium  Collaborative,  Inc. 
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George  Frideric  Handel 

Acis  and  Galatea,  a  Masque 


Georg  Friederich  Handel  was  born  in 
Halle,  Germany,  on  23  February  1685 
and  died  in  London  on  14  April  1759; 
after  his  naturalization  as  an  English- 
man, he  generally  spelled  his  name 
George  Frideric  Handel.  He  composed 
his  masque  Acis  and  Galateaybr  a  very 
small  body  of  performers,  probably  dur- 
ing the  summer  of  1718;  it  most  likely 
received  a  private  performance  then  at 
Cannons,  the  residence  of  his  patron, 
the  Earl  of  Carnarvon  (who  the  follow- 
ing year  was  to  be  elevated  to  the  title 
of  the  Duke  ofChandos,  by  which  he  is 
most  frequently  referred)  .  The  subse- 
quent enlargement  of  the  work  and  its 
complex  performance  history  are  dis- 
cussed below.  The  earliest  complete  American  presentation  appears  to  have  been  given 
by  the  Seguin  Opera  Company  in  the  Park  Theatre,  New  York,  on  22  November  1842; 
Leopold  Damrosch  led  a  more  adequate  later  hearing  in  December  1880  with  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's  first  conductor,  Georg  Henschel,  singing  the  role  of 
Polyphemus.  Die  present  performances  are  the  first  of  the  entire  work  by  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra,  although  individual  arias  were  occasionally  programmed  early 
in  the  orchestra's  history  Die  most  recent  of  these  was  Damon's  recitative  "Stay, 
shepherd,  stay"  and  aria  "Shepherd,  what  art  thou  pursuing?'''  performed  in  Febru- 
ary 1917  by  John  McCormack  under  the  direction  of  Karl  Muck.  In  addition  to  the 
four  soloists  (Galatea,  soprano;  Damon  and  Acis,  tenors;  and  Polyphemus,  bass),  the 
score  calls  for  mixed  chorus,  two  recorders  (here  two  flutes,  the  second  doubling 
sopranino  recorder),  two  oboes,  two  bassoons,  carillon  (here  a  keyboard 
glockenspiel),  strings  (without  violas),  and  continuo.  Christopher  Krueger  plays  the 
recorder.  The  harpsichords  include  one,  played  by  Mark  Kroll,for  the  chorus  continuo 
and  one,  played  by  Raymond  Leppard,  for  the  soloists. 

The  period  from  July  1717  to  February  1719  remains  among  the  most  mysterious  parts 
of  Handel's  life.  He  is  not  mentioned  in  the  London  newspapers  during  that  entire  time, 
though  his  growing  fame  would  normally  find  him  a  topic  of  discussion.  We  know  that  he 
had,  in  some  capacity,  entered  the  employment  of  James  Brydges,  the  Earl  of  Carnarvon, 
better  known  by  his  later  title  of  First  Duke  of  Chandos,  to  which  he  was  elevated  in  June 
1719.  The  Earl  had  served  as  royal  paymaster-general  in  the  War  of  the  Spanish 
Succession,  from  which  he  had  emerged  enormously  wealthy.  Whether  or  not  Brydges 
was  a  magnificently  successful  embezzler  (a  royal  commission  to  investigate  him  failed  to 
prove  any  wrongdoing),  he  proceeded  to  enjoy  his  newfound  wealth  in  all  the  traditional 
ways — with  elaborate  parties  and  the  development  of  his  own  musical  establishment.  The 
chief  musical  adornment  of  his  household  was  the  thirty-two-year-old  Handel,  already  the 
composer  of  a  number  of  successful  Italian  operas  and  the  suite  of  orchestral  pieces 
known  as  the  Water  Music. 

Handel's  duties  did  not  include  the  normal,  onerous  tasks  of  a  music  director;  John 
Christopher  Pepusch  had  those  chores.  Handel  seems,  instead,  to  have  enjoyed  the  rather 
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luxurious  position  of  composer-in-residence,  called  upon  simply  to  exercise  his  creative  art 
as  his  patron  desired.  His  service  with  the  Duke  of  Chandos  was  to  prove  crucial  to  his 
career,  providing  his  first  extended  experience  in  setting  the  English  language.  It  was  for 
performances  at  Cannons  that  Handel  composed  Esther,  his  first  oratorio  in  English,  a 
genre  that  was  to  become  his  major  activity  and  his  greatest  claim  to  fame.  In  addition, 
during  his  time  in  the  Duke's  service,  he  composed  the  Chandos  Anthems  and  the  masque 
Acis  and  Galatea. 

Acis  and  Galatea  is  a  nearly  perfect  work  of  ingenuity  and  expressive  power;  it  is  hard 
to  believe  that  it  is  the  product  of  a  composer  with  virtually  no  experience  in  setting  the 
English  language  before,  so  natural  is  the  projection  of  words  and  feelings.  And  it  is  ironic 
that  Handel  collaborated  here  with  the  poet  John  Gay,  who — ten  years  later — was  to 
write  the  brilliantly  satirical  play  The  Beggar's  Opera.  Thus,  in  Acis  and  Galatea,  the 
greatest  composer  of  Italian  opera  in  England  collaborated  with  the  man  whose  delicious 
parody  of  opera  would  play  a  major  role  in  its  decline  in  England,  thereby  causing 
Handel's  enforced  concentration  on  the  composition  of  oratorios  in  English! 

Gay's  poem  draws  upon  the  centuries-old  pastoral  tradition,  a  poetic  mode  in  which  a 
deliberately  simple  background  serves  as  the  framework  for  the  treatment  of  serious 
issues  of  Life  and  Art.  In  many  cases,  of  course,  the  seemingly  endless  stories  of  the  lives 
and  loves  of  languishing  nymphs  and  shepherds  had  offered  little  in  the  way  of  artistic 
sustenance;  but  in  the  hands  of  a  true  artist,  the  seeming  escapism  of  the  framework 
serves  only  to  throw  the  powerful  emotions  of  the  principal  characters  into  greater  relief. 
Thus  in  Acis  and  Galatea  we  find  ourselves  unprepared  for  the  depth  of  emotional 
commitment  that  Handel  manages  to  generate  before  the  end. 

In  its  original  version,  as  performed  at  Cannons,  Acis  and  Galatea  was  a  tiny  work 
that  could,  conceivably,  be  given  by  an  ensemble  consisting  of  five  singers  and  six  or  seven 
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instrumentalists.  Of  the  singers,  four  would  perform  the  solo  parts  as  well  as  the  choruses, 
while  an  extra  high  tenor  would  join  in  for  the  five-part  choruses  (written  for  soprano, 
three  tenors,  and  bass).  In  the  instrumental  ensemble,  the  same  wind  players  would  no 
doubt  have  switched  from  oboes  to  recorders  as  necessary  (at  no  point  do  oboes  and 
recorders  play  simultaneously),  and  single  players  could  have  taken  the  two  violin  parts 
and  the  cello  line,  with  possibly  a  double  bass  and  the  composer  himself  accompanying  at 
the  harpsichord.  More  than  a  decade  later,  the  performing  forces  were  enlarged  to  include 
a  full  chorus  and  a  larger  orchestral  ensemble.  Yet  even  in  the  larger  version,  one  of  the 
peculiarities  of  the  score  remained:  Acts  and  Galatea — like  the  Chandos  Anthems, 
which  were  composed  for  the  Duke's  chapel — completely  avoids  the  alto,  whether  in  the 
voice  parts  or  the  instruments  (i.e.,  the  viola).  One  of  Handel's  early  biographers  suggests 
that  the  Duke  had  a  personal  aversion  to  that  range  and  required  that  it  be  omitted  (or 
perhaps  guaranteed  that  composers  would  not  write  for  it  by  the  simple  expedient  of  not 
hiring  any  violas  or  vocal  altos!).  Even  so,  the  highest  of  the  three  tenor  parts  in  the 
chorus  covers  a  range  that  runs  awkwardly  between  the  modern  alto  and  tenor  voices. 
Handel  probably  used  a  countertenor,  but  modern  choral  performances  (including  the 
present  ones)  tend  to  mix  altos  and  tenors  in  order  to  produce  a  satisfactory  sonority  over 
the  entire  range. 

In  1708,  while  in  Rome,  Handel  had  composed  a  version  of  the  same  plot  as  a  serenata 
to  an  Italian  text  entitled  Act,  Galatea,  e  Polifemo.  His  new  composition  for  Cannons,  to 
Gay's  English  text,  is  entirely  different  in  its  musical  content,  and  it  is  called  a  "masque," 
harking  back  to  the  brilliant  court  festivities  of  the  Jacobean  monarchs  of  the  preceding 
century.  It  is  not  clear  whether  Acts  and  Galatea  was  actually  staged  at  its  first 
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performance,  as  the  designation  "masque"  would  suggest.  In  any  case,  we  do  not  know 
exactly  when  that  performance  took  place.  The  last  page  of  Handel's  manuscript — the 
one  that  normally  contained  the  composer's  signature  and  the  date  of  completion — is 
missing.  We  do  know  from  a  letter  of  Handel's  dated  25  September  1717  that  he  was 
living  at  Cannons  and  that  he  had  already  composed  four  of  the  Chandos  Anthems.  We 
also  know  that  Acts  and  Galatea  was  in  existence  by  23  August  1720,  when  Pepusch 
prepared  an  inventory  of  the  music  at  Cannons  and  listed  the  score  of  this  masque.  The 
consensus  is  that  Acts  and  Galatea  was  composed  and  first  performed  during  the  summer 
of  1718.  At  that  time  it  was  given  in  a  single  act  without  the  chorus  "Happy  we,"  which 
now  ends  Act  I  in  the  enlarged  version. 

After  his  interlude  in  the  service  of  Chandos,  Handel  returned  wholeheartedly  to  the 
composition  of  Italian  opera;  he  seems  entirely  to  have  forgotten  his  little  gem  of  an 
English  masque.  The  first  public  performance  did  not  take  place  until  a  dozen  years  later, 
at  Lincoln's  Inn  Theatre  on  26  March  1731,  when  it  was  a  benefit  for  the  tenor  Philip 
Rochetti.  The  following  year  a  rival  production,  mounted  against  Handel's  wishes,  was 
given  as  part  of  a  season  of  English  opera  at  the  New  Theatre  in  the  Haymarket,  under 
the  direction  of  Thomas  Arne  (senior),  who  called  the  work  a  "pastoral  opera"  in  order  to 
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justify  the  full  staging  in  his  theater.  The  performances  took  place  in  mid-May  1732;  by 
June  Handel  was  ready  with  his  own  response:  a  performance  of  Acts  and  Galatea  under 
his  own  direction,  w  now  revis'd  by  him,  with  several  Additions."  In  fact,  what  Handel 
offered  was  a  curious  polyglot  mixture  of  the  old  Italian  serenata  of  1708  and  the  newer 
English  masque  of  1718,  along  with  other  pieces  thrown  in  for  good  measure.  He  did  all 
this  largely  to  flaunt  his  stable  of  Italian  singers  for  the  sole  purpose  of  quashing  Arne's 
production  (in  those  days  before  copyright  protection,  Handel  earned  nothing  at  all  from 
his  rivals,  who  could  use  his  work  with  impunity  almost  across  the  street  from  his  own 
theater!),  and  in  this  he  succeeded  by  the  sheer  length  of  his  version  and  the  high-powered 
forces  he  brought  into  the  performance. 

For  the  next  several  years  Handel  tinkered  with  Acts  and  Galatea  for  periodic 
revivals.  Finally  in  1739  he  prepared  a  version  solely  in  English,  for  which  he  returned 
basically  to  the  original  masque,  but  divided  it  into  two  acts  by  adding  an  extended  chorus, 
"Happy  we,"  after  Acis  and  Galatea's  duet  on  the  same  text,  to  provide  a  solid  closing 
number  to  lead  into  intermission.  His  decision  to  eliminate  all  the  Italian  portions  of  the 
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work  was  based  entirely,  it  seems,  on  the  absence  of  Italian  singers!  But  the  result  was 
artistically  happy,  and  Acis  and  Galatea  was  performed  henceforth  as  a  work  in  English. 
It  was  one  of  Handel's  most  popular  compositions.  Winton  Dean  identifies  some  seventy- 
one  performances  in  Handel's  lifetime;  the  next  most  frequently  performed  work, 
Messiah,  received  sixty-nine  (of  course,  it  was  composed  some  twenty  years  later,  and 
thus  had  less  time  to  rack  up  performances  before  the  composer's  death  in  1759).  A  few 
other  works — Esther,  Samson,  Judas  Maccabaeus,  and  Alexander's  Feast — had  more 
than  fifty  performances;  most  of  the  remaining  works — including  such  magnificent  scores 
as  Semele,  Belshazzar,  Solomon,  Theodora,  and  Jephtha — had  fewer  than  a  dozen. 

The  plot  that  serves  as  the  poetic  basis  for  Acis  and  Galatea  comes  from  Ovid's 
Metamorphoses  (Book  XIII,  lines  750fF.),  where  the  incident  is  recounted  after  the  fact 
by  Galatea  herself.  It  is  a  Sicilian  nature  myth  personifying  the  activities  of  Mount  Etna 
(here  Polyphemus).  The  plot  is  simple.  The  sea-nymph  Galatea  loves  the  shepherd  Acis. 
When  she  refuses  the  proffered  love  of  the  monstrous  Polyphemus,  he  "blows  his  stack" 
and  crushes  Acis  under  a  huge  rock.  The  chorus  suggests  to  Galatea  that  she  should  use 
her  divine  power  to  make  him  immortal,  and  she  changes  him  into  a  fountain  that  will  flow 
forever  out  from  under  the  rock,  "murm'ring  still  his  gentle  love." 

Gay's  libretto  is  wonderfully  direct  and  simple,  adhering  to  the  artificiality  of  pastoral 
convention,  but  supplying  the  composer  with  a  wealth  of  concrete  images  for  musical 
expansion,  thus  allowing  him  to  enrich  and  deepen  the  expression  far  beyond  anything  we 
might  expect  from  a  reading  of  the  text  alone.  The  characters  are  neatly  drawn  in  words, 
but  their  emotions  are  spread  out  before  us  in  Handel's  music.  Galatea  chides  the  singing 
of  the  birds,  whose  "thrilling  strains"  only  recall  the  ardor  of  her  love  for  the  absent  Acis. 
Damon,  the  rationalist,  warns  Acis  of  the  dangers  of  being  too  caught  up  in  the  pangs  of 
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love  and  suggests  that  he  return  to  his  duties  tending  his  flocks.  But  Acis  can  only  respond 
with  a  deliciously  pastoral  aria  in  praise  of  the  love  that  "sits  playing"  in  her  eyes  and 
"sheds  delicious  death."  Galatea,  too,  can  only  sing  gently  of  the  end  of  love's  pain  when 
the  loved  one  returns.  The  first  act  closes  with  an  extroverted  and  joyous  duet,  seconded 
by  the  chorus,  of  happy  and  requited  love. 

The  opening  of  the  second  act  is  one  of  Handel's  greatest  dramatic  strokes.  The 
contented,  lighthearted  mood  of  the  first  act  vanishes  in  an  instant  as  the  chorus  warns 
that  no  joy  can  last.  Even  now  "the  monster  Polypheme"  approaches  (amusingly 
characterized  by  his  "ample  strides"  that  make  the  mountain  nod,  the  forest  shake). 
Polyphemus  is  a  delicious  invention,  treated  half  satirically,  half  seriously.  Certainly  he  is 
gigantic,  powerful,  and  monstrous.  At  the  same  time  he  is  fondly  in  love  with  Galatea,  and 
his  efforts  at  wooing  are  amusingly  inappropriate.  First  he  storms  and  rages  in  recitative 
like  any  character  in  one  of  Handel's  Italian  operas  (self-parody  perhaps?).  But  then  he 
calls  for  "a  hundred  reeds  of  decent  growth  to  make  a  pipe  for  my  capacious  mouth," 
wherewith  to  serenade  the  fair  Galatea.  Now  the  charm  of  opposites  delights  us  in 
Polyphemus's  serenade,  for  the  "hundred  reeds"  produce  only  the  sound  of  a  soprano 
recorder  (the  tiniest  instrument  of  the  family)  to  be  played  by  this  huge  creature  with  the 
deep  bass  voice.  He  sings  his  notion  of  a  love  song,  but  it  fails  to  attract  Galatea — rather 
the  contrary! 

Damon,  the  man  of  the  world,  offers  Polyphemus  some  advice  in  courting:  "softly, 
gently,  kindly  treat  her" — and,  most  important  of  all,  suffer!  Acis  is  outraged.  He 
prepares  to  do  battle  with  the  giant  in  a  stirring  military  aria.  Damon  counsels  prudence — 
after  all,  how  long  do  the  pleasures  of  love  last,  anyway?  And  Galatea  assures  him  of  her 
constancy.  As  Acis  and  Galatea  once  again  affirm  their  love,  Polyphemus  is  carried  away 
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with  jealous  rage,  and  suddenly  picks  up  a  boulder  and  crushes  Acis  with  it.  Acis's  dying 
recitative  turns  the  entire  work  in  the  direction  of  profound  tragedy. 

Now  Handel  makes  use  of  a  musico-dramatic  device  that  almost  never  occurred  in  the 
Italian  operas  he  had  composed  up  to  this  time,  though  it  became  an  important  part  of  the 
great  dramatic  oratorios  to  come:  he  advances  the  action  not  through  dry  recitative,  but 
through  full  musical  means.  In  this  case,  after  a  chorus  of  lamentation,  Galatea  begins 
singing  an  aria  ("Must  I  my  Acis  still  bemoan")  that  seems  at  first  to  be  yet  another  in  the 
string  of  beautiful  arias  that  have  made  up  the  whole  score.  But  Handel  has  a  magnificent 
dramatic  stroke:  the  lower  voices  of  the  chorus  interrupt  ("Cease,  Galatea,  cease  to 
grieve")  and  gradually,  in  an  extended  dialogue,  win  her  over  to  their  view,  persuading  her 
to  make  Acis  immortal.  As  she  turns  him  into  a  fountain,  Handel  translates  its  rippling 
sounds  into  the  most  delicate  music.  The  chorus  hails  the  metamorphosis  and  sings  of  the 
eternal  pleasure  that  will  come  from  the  beauty  and  the  murmurs  of  the  stream. 

Though  it  took  him  nearly  twenty  years  to  realize  it,  Handel's  work  on  Acis  and 
Galatea  (followed  almost  immediately  at  Cannons  by  the  oratorio  Esther)  was  to  point  the 
way  to  his  future,  when  English  audiences  tired  of  the  exotic  pleasures  of  operas  in  a 
language  they  could  not  understand  and  discovered,  almost  by  accident,  that  they  had  in 
their  midst  one  of  the  greatest  of  all  composers  of  dramatic  music,  one  whose  mastery  of 
writing  for  the  voice  has  never  been  surpassed  and  whose  ability  to  achieve  striking 
changes  of  mood  with  the  simplest  musical  means  is  already  evident  in  Acis  and  Galatea, 
his  first  major  dramatic  essay  in  English. 

— Steven  Ledbetter 
The  text  of  Acis  and  Galatea  begins  on  page  30. 
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I 


ACT  I 

[A  rural  prospect,  diversified  with  rocks,  groves,  and  a  river.  ACIS  and  GALATEA,  seated  by  a 
fountain;  CHORUS  of  nymphs  and  shepherds,  distributed  about  the  landscape;  and 
POLYPHEMUS  discovered  sitting  upon  a  mountain.] 


CHORUS 

Oh,  the  pleasure  of  the  plains! 
Happy  nymphs  and  happy  swains, 
Harmless,  merry,  free  and  gay, 
Dance  and  sport  the  hours  away. 
For  us  the  zephyr  blows, 
For  us  distills  the  dew, 
For  us  unfolds  the  rose, 
And  flow'rs  display  their  hue. 
For  us  the  winters  rain, 
For  us  the  summers  shine, 
Spring  wells  for  us  the  grain, 
And  autumn  bleeds  the  vine. 
Oh,  the  pleasures  of  the  plain! 
Happy  nymphs  and  happy  swains, 
Harmless,  merry,  free  and  gay, 
Dance  and  sport  the  hours  away. 


GALATEA 

Ye  verdant  plains  and  woody  mountains, 
Purling  streams  and  bubbling  fountains, 
Ye  painted  glories  of  the  field, 
Vain  are  the  pleasures  which  ye  yield; 
Too  thin  the  shadow  of  the  grove, 
Too  faint  the  gales,  to  cool  my  love. 

Hush,  ye  pretty  warbling  quire! 

Your  thrilling  strains 

Awake  my  pains, 
And  kindle  fierce  desire. 

Cease  your  song,  and  take  your  flight, 
Bring  back  my  Acis  to  my  sight! 

ACIS 

Where  shall  I  seek  the  charming  fair? 
Direct  the  way,  kind  genius  of  the 
mountains! 
0  tell  me,  if  you  saw  my  dear! 
Seeks  she  the  groves,  or  bathes  in 
crystal  fountains? 

DAMON 

Stay,  shepherd,  stay! 

See,  how  thy  flocks  in  yonder  valley  stray! 


What  means  this  melancholy  air? 
No  more  thy  tuneful  pipe  we  hear. 

Shepherd,  what  art  thou  pursuing? 
Heedless  running  to  thy  ruin; 

Share  our  joy,  our  pleasure  share. 
Leave  thy  passion  till  to-morrow, 
Let  the  day  be  free  from  sorrow, 

Free  from  love,  and  free  from  care. 

ACIS 

Lo!  here  my  love!  turn,  Galatea, 

hither  turn  thy  eyes; 
See,  at  thy  feet  the  longing  Acis  lies! 

Love  in  her  eyes  sits  playing, 
And  sheds  delicious  death; 
Love  on  her  lips  is  straying, 
And  warbling  in  her  breath! 

Love  on  her  breast  sits  panting, 

And  swells  with  soft  desire; 

No  grace,  no  charm  is  wanting, 

To  set  the  heart  on  fire. 

GALATEA 

Oh!  didst  thou  know  the  pains  of  absent  love, 
Acis  would  ne'er  from  Galatea  rove. 

As  when  the  dove 

Laments  her  love, 
All  on  the  naked  spray; 

When  he  returns, 

No  more  she  mourns, 
But  loves  the  live-long  day. 

Billing,  cooing, 

Panting,  wooing, 

Melting  murmurs  fill  the  grove, 

Melting  murmurs,  lasting  love. 

DUET 

Happy  we! 

GALATEA 

What  joys  I  feel! 


ACIS 


What  charms  I  see! 
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GALATEA 

Of  all  youths  thou  dearest  boy! 

ACIS 

Of  all  nymphs  thou  brightest  fair! 

BOTH 

Thou  all  my  bliss,  thou  all  my  joy! 
Happy  we! 


CHORUS 

Happy  we! 
What  joys  I  feel,  what  charms  I  see! 
Happy  we! 


ACT  II 


CHORUS 

Wretched  lovers!  fate  has  past 
This  sad  decree:  no  joy  shall  last. 
Wretched  lovers,  quit  your  dream! 
Behold  the  monster  Polypheme! 
See  what  ample  strides  he  takes! 
The  mountain  nods,  the  forest  shakes; 
The  waves  run  frighten'd  to  the  shores: 
Hark,  how  the  thund'ring  giant  roars! 

POLYPHEMUS 

I  rage — I  melt — I  burn! 

The  feeble  god  has  stabb'd  me  to  the  heart. 

Thou  trusty  pine, 

Prop  of  my  god-like  steps,  I  lay  thee  by! 

Bring  me  a  hundred  reeds  of  decent  growth 

To  make  a  pipe  for  my  capacious  mouth; 

In  soft  enchanting  accents  let  me  breathe 

Sweet  Galatea's  beauty,  and  my  love. 

0  ruddier  than  the  cherry, 
0  sweeter  than  the  berry, 
0  nymph  more  bright 
Than  moonshine  night, 
Like  kidlings  blithe  and  merry! 
Ripe  as  the  melting  cluster, 
No  lily  has  such  lustre; 
Yet  hard  to  tame 
As  raging  flame, 
And  fierce  as  storms  that  bluster! 

Whither,  fairest,  art  thou  running, 
Still  my  warm  embraces  shunning? 

GALATEA 

The  lion  calls  not  to  his  prey, 

Nor  bids  the  wolf  the  lambkin  stay. 

POLYPHEMUS 

Thee,  Polyphemus,  great  as  Jove, 
Calls  to  empire  and  to  love, 
To  his  palace  in  the  rock, 


To  his  dairy,  to  his  flock, 
To  the  grapes  of  purple  hue, 
To  the  plum  of  glossy  blue, 
Wildings,  which  expecting  stand, 
Proud  to  be  gather'd  by  thy  hand. 

GALATEA 

Of  infant  limbs  to  make  my  food, 
And  swill  full  draughts  of  human  blood! 
Go,  monster!  bid  some  other  guest; 
I  loathe  the  host,  I  loathe  the  feast. 

POLYPHEMUS 

Cease  to  beauty  to  be  suing, 

Ever  whining  love  disdaining. 

Let  the  brave  their  aims  pursuing, 

Still  be  conqu'ring  not  complaining. 

DAMON 

Would  you  gain  the  tender  creature, 
Softly,  gently,  kindly  treat  her: 

SufFring  is  the  lover's  part. 
Beauty  by  constraint  possessing, 
You  enjoy  but  half  the  blessing, 

Lifeless  charms  without  the  heart. 

ACIS 

His  hideous  love  provokes  my  rage: 
Weak  as  I  am,  I  must  engage! 
Inspir'd  with  thy  victorious  charms, 
The  god  of  love  will  lend  his  arms. 

Love  sounds  th'alarm, 

And  fear  is  a  flying! 
When  beauty's  the  prize, 

What  mortal  fears  dying? 

In  defence  of  my  treasure 

I'd  bleed  at  each  vein; 
Without  her  no  pleasure, 
For  life  is  a  pain. 


— Please  turn  the  page  quietly. — 
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DAMON 

Consider,  fond  shepherd, 

How  fleeting's  the  pleasure, 

That  flatters  our  hopes 

In  pursuit  of  the  fair! 

The  joys  that  attend  it, 

By  moments  we  measure, 

But  life  is  too  little 

To  measure  our  care. 

GALATEA 

Cease,  oh  cease,  thou  gentle  youth, 
Trust  my  constancy  and  truth, 
Trust  my  truth  and  pow'rs  above, 
The  pow'rs  propitious  still  to  love! 

TRIO 

ACIS  AND  GALATEA 

The  flocks  shall  leave  the  mountains, 

The  woods  the  turtle  dove, 
The  nymphs  forsake  the  fountains, 

Ere  I  forsake  my  love! 

POLYPHEMUS 

Torture!  fury!  rage!  despair! 
I  cannot,  cannot  bear! 

ACIS  AND  GALATEA 

Not  show'rs  to  larks  so  pleasing, 

Nor  sunshine  to  the  bee, 
Not  sleep  to  toil  so  easing, 

As  these  dear  smiles  to  me. 

POLYPHEMUS 

Fly  swift,  thou  massy  ruin,  fly! 
Die,  presumptuous  Acis,  die! 

ACIS 

Help,  Galatea!  help,  ye  parent  gods! 
And  take  me  dying  to  your  deep  abodes. 

CHORUS 

Mourn,  all  ye  muses!  weep,  all  ye  swains! 
Tune,  tune  your  reeds  to  doleful  strains! 
Groans,  cries  and  howlings  fill  the  neighb'rin^ 

shore: 
Ah,  the  gentle  Acis  is  no  more! 


GALATEA 

Must  I  my  Acis  still  bemoan, 

Inglorious  crush'd  beneath  that  stone! 

CHORUS 

Cease,  Galatea,  cease  to  grieve! 
Bewail  not  whom  thou  canst  relieve. 

GALATEA 

Must  the  lovely  charming  youth 

Die  for  his  constancy  and  truth? 

CHORUS 

Cease,  Galatea,  cease  to  grieve! 
Bewail  not  whom  thou  canst  relieve; 
Call  forth  thy  pow'r,  employ  thy  art, 
The  goddess  soon  can  heal  thy  smart. 

GALATEA 

Say,  what  comfort  can  you  find? 
For  dark  despair  o'erclouds  my  mind. 

CHORUS 

To  kindred  gods  the  youth  return, 
Through  verdant  plains  to  roll  his  urn. 

GALATEA 

'Tis  done:  thus  I  exert  my  power  divine; 

Be  thou  immortal,  though  thou  art  not  mine! 

Heart,  the  seat  of  soft  delight, 
Be  thou  now  a  fountain  bright! 
Purple  be  no  more  thy  blood, 
Glide  thou  like  a  crystal  flood. 

Rock,  thy  hollow  womb  disclose! 

The  bubbling  fountain,  lo!  it  flows; 
Through  the  plains  he  joys  to  rove, 
Murm'ring  still  his  gentle  love. 

CHORUS 

Galatea,  dry  thy  tears, 
Acis  now  a  god  appears! 
See  how  he  rears  him  from  his  bed, 
See  the  wreath  that  binds  his  head. 
Hail!  thou  gentle  murm'ring  stream, 
Shepherds'  pleasure,  muses'  theme! 
Through  the  plains  still  joy  to  rove, 
Murm'ring  still  thy  gentle  love. 
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COPLEY 
PLACE 

at  Copley  Square 
in  the  Back  Bay 


Prelude. 


Copley  Place  is  where 
beautiful  evenings  begin. 
Here  you  can  shop  for 
every  fashion  need.  From 
elegant  occasions  to 
casual  gatherings  with 
friends.  In  The  Shopping 
Galleries  at  Copley  Place 
you  will  find  all  that's  new 
and  beautiful  from  this 
country  and  abroad. 

Neiman-Marcus  and 
100  exceptional  shops  and 
boutiques  await  you!  To  add 
to  your  pleasures  there  are 
9  cinemas,  13  restaurants 
and  the  new  Westin  and 
Marriott  hotels. 


More  .  . . 

The  dean  of  Handelian  scholars,  Winton  Dean  (no  pun  intended),  wrote  the  fine  Handel 
article  in  The  New  Grove.  In  addition,  his  Handel's  Dramatic  Oratorios  and  Masques  is 
one  of  the  monuments  of  musical  scholarship,  filled  with  a  wealth  of  information  about  this 
important  aspect  of  the  composer's  output,  ranging  from  discussions  of  the  manuscripts 
and  the  singers  for  whom  Handel  composed  to  information  regarding  proper  performance 
practice.  Each  chapter  (including  the  one  on  Acis  and  Galatea)  also  provides  an  insightful 
and  enthusiastic  discussion  of  the  music  of  each  work,  with  special  emphasis  on  Handel's 
dramatic  power.  The  standard  biography  is  Paul  Henry  Lang's  George  Frideric  Handel 
(Norton,  now  also  in  paperback);  it  is  sometimes  argumentative  as  Lang  disputes  what  he 
perceives  to  be  long-standing  errors  of  Handelian  interpretation,  but  it  is  also  rich  in 
cultural  background  and  so  well  written  as  to  have  become  a  best-seller  when  it  was  first 
published,  a  rare  enough  achievement  for  any  musicological  work.  The  recording  of 
choice  among  those  currently  available  is  the  one  under  the  direction  of  a  leading 
Handelian,  John  Eliot  Gardiner,  with  the  English  Baroque  Soloists  and  Norma  Burrowes, 
Anthony  Rolfe  Johnson,  Martyn  Hill,  and  Willard  White  (a  two-record  box  on  DG's 
Archiv  series).  Although  it  is  no  longer  listed  in  the  Schwann  catalogue,  you  should  also 
watch  for  a  possible  reissue  of  the  splendid  old  recording,  conducted  by  Richard  Bonynge, 
with  Joan  Sutherland  and  Peter  Pears  in  the  title  roles  and  Owen  Brannigan  turning  in  a 
superb  comic-brutish  performance  of  Polyphemus  (Oiseau-Lyre). 

— S.L. 
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Jordan  Marsh  m  A  Unit  of  Allied  Stores. 


Raymond  Leppard 


Raymond  Leppard's  schedule  this  season  takes 
him  nonstop  to  music  centers  throughout 
North  America  and  Europe;  the  1984-85  sea- 
son also  marks  the  beginning  of  his  first  Amer- 
ican post,  as  principal  guest  conductor  of  the 
St.  Louis  Symphony.  His  conducting  engage- 
ments also  include  his  fourth  appearance  with 
the  New  York  Philharmonic,  a  one-week  tour 
with  the  Chicago  Symphony,  two  engagements 
at  Carnegie  Hall — one  conducting  a  concert 
version  of  Handel's  Ariodante,  the  other  con- 
ducting the  American  Symphony  Orchestra — 
and  engagements  with  the  Boston,  Baltimore, 
and  Houston  symphonies,  the  New  Mexico 
Symphony  Orchestra,  and  the  Rochester  Phil- 
harmonic. Recently  honored  with  the  title 
Commander  of  the  British  Empire,  Mr. 
Leppard  returns  for  several  conducting 
engagements  in  London,  including  a  concert 
celebrating  the  Handel  tercentenary  for  the 
BBC,  and  he  is  involved  with  a  number  of 
recording  projects,  in  addition  to  conducting 
the  Israel  Philharmonic.  His  schedule  last 
summer  included  conducting  his  own  realiza- 
tion of  Cavalli's  UOrione  with  Scottish  Opera 
at  the  Edinburgh  Festival,  a  London  Prome- 
nade concert,  and  appearances  at  Glynde- 
bourne  and  some  of  the  major  American  music 
festivals.  Highlights  of  recent  seasons  have 
included  appearances  with  the  New  York  Phil- 
harmonic, the  Philadelphia  Orchestra,  the 
Chicago  Symphony,  the  San  Francisco  Sym- 


phony, the  Pittsburgh  Symphony,  and  New 
York's  "Y"  Chamber  Symphony,  as  well  as 
the  Santa  Fe  Opera.  Mr.  Leppard  made  his 
Metropolitan  Opera  debut  during  the  1978-79 
season  conducting  the  Met's  first  production 
of  Britten's  Billy  Budd,  with  repeat  perform- 
ances the  following  season  both  in  New  York 
and  on  the  company's  national  tour.  Recent 
festival  appearances  have  included  the  Mostly 
Mozart  and  Wolf  Trap  festivals,  the  Hollywood 
Bowl  with  the  Los  Angeles  Philharmonic,  and, 
in  Europe,  the  festivals  of  Edinburgh, 
Glyndebourne,  and  Aix-en-Provence.  Mr. 
Leppard  made  his  Boston  Symphony  Orches- 
tra debut  in  January  1978  leading  a  program 
of  music  by  J.S.,  W.F.,  C.P.E.,  and  J.C.  Bach, 
and  he  appeared  with  the  orchestra  most 
recently  for  an  all-Bach  program  at  Tangle- 
wood  in  July  1979. 

The  British-born  conductor's  musical 
career  also  encompasses  keyboard  virtuosity, 
composition,  and  musicological  research.  His 
years  as  a  Cambridge  don  provided  him  an 
opportunity  to  explore  seventeenth-  and  eigh- 
teenth-century music,  resulting  in  his  full 
realizations  of  several  Monteverdi  and  Cavalli 
operas  heard  both  on  recordings  and  in  opera 
houses  throughout  the  world,  and  he  is  also 
known  for  his  long  and  distinguished  list  of 
recordings.  Among  his  recordings  for  CBS 
Masterworks  is  his  latest  project  soon  to  be 
released,  featuring  trumpeter  Wynton  Mar- 
salis  with  the  English  Chamber  Orchestra  in 
works  by  Handel,  Purcell,  Torelli,  Fasch,  and 
Molter.  Recent  recordings  also  include  the  St. 
Matthew  Passion  for  EMI,  duck's  Orfeo  ed 
Euridice  for  Erato,  and,  among  his  albums 
made  for  Philips  with  the  English  Chamber 
Orchestra,  music  ranging  from  Purcell  to 
Elgar  and  an  award -winning  album  of  Handel 
arias  and  the  cantata  Lucretia  with  Dame 
Janet  Baker.  Mr.  Leppard  was  presented  the 
Edison  Prize  of  the  Dutch  recording  industry 
for  recordings  with  the  English  Chamber 
Orchestra  of  Handel's  orchestral  works,  and 
he  has  been  a  recipient  of  the  Audio  Award  of 
the  Year  presented  by  Hi-Fi  News  and  Record 
Review. 
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MORE  MUSIC 
FOR  YOUR  MONEY. 


BARNES 
&NOBLE 


Whether  you're  looking  for  an  opera  or  an 
oratorio,  a  ballet  or  a  baroque  trumpet  fanfare, 
you're  sure  to  find  what  you  want  at  the 
Classical  Record  Center  at  Barnes  &  Noble. 

When  it  comes  to  classical  music,  you  always 
get  more  for  your  money  at  Barnes  &  Noble. 

Classical  Record  Center 

at  Barnes  &  Noble 

395  Washington  Street 
(at  Downtown  Crossing) 

Mon.-Fri.,  9:30-6:30 

Sat.,  9:30-6:00 

Sun.,  12:00-6:00 
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Margaret  Marshall 


Soprano  Margaret  Marshall  won  international 
fame  when  she  was  awarded  the  first  prize  at 
the  International  Competition  in  Munich  in 
September  1974,  resulting  in  many  concerts 
throughout  Europe  and  her  London  debut  at 
the  Wigmore  Hall  in  early  1975.  She  made 
her  Festival  Hall  debut  in  the  St.  Matthew 
Passion  at  the  English  Bach  Festival  in  June 
1976,  and  she  has  by  now  worked  with  all  the 
major  British  orchestras  and  tours  regularly 
with  the  Scottish  National  and  Scottish  Cham- 
ber orchestras.  Ms.  Marshall  has  participated 
in  a  twelve-concert  North  American  tour  with 
the  Scottish  National  Orchestra  and  Sir  Alex- 
ander Gibson,  and  she  has  sung  with  the 
Orchestre  de  Paris  with  Daniel  Barenboim  and 
with  the  Berlin  Philharmonic  under  the 
direction  of  Helmuth  Rilling  and  Zubin  Mehta. 
She  has  also  appeared  in  Milan,  Amsterdam, 
Madrid, Vienna,  and  all  the  major  German 
cities.  Other  conductors  with  whom  she  has 
worked  include  Claudio  Abbado,  Riccardo 
Muti,  Lorin  Maazel,  Neville  Marriner,  Bernard 
Haitink,  Gennady  Rozhdestvensky,  Colin 
Davis,  Andrew  Davis,  and  Simon  Rattle.  Ms. 
Marshall  made  her  Salzburg  Festival  debut  in 
the  summer  of  1982;  she  also  sings  regularly 
at  the  Edinburgh  Festival,  having  first 
appeared  there  in  1978  with  Carlo  Maria 
Giulini  and  the  London  Philharmonic.  Ms. 
Marshall  made  her  operatic  debut  singing 


Euridice  in  Gluck's  Orfeo  ed  Euridice  in 
Florence  under  the  direction  of  Riccardo 
Muti,  who  invited  her  back  to  Florence  for  his 
first  production  of  Mozart's  Le  nozze  di 
Figaro  in  1979.  She  has  also  sung  with  Scot- 
tish Opera  and  in  November  1980  at  the 
Royal  Opera  House,  Covent  Garden.  She 
appeared  in  1979  at  the  Piccolo  Scala,  Milan, 
followed  by  her  debut  at  La  Scala  singing 
Figaro  with  Muti  in  May  1982.  Other  major 
operatic  appearances  have  included  the  role  of 
Fiordiligi  for  her  Salzburg  Festival  debut  in 
1982,  Ilia  at  the  1983  Glyndeboume  Festival, 
and  Pamina  in  the  Jonathan  Miller  production 
of  The  Magic  Flute  at  Scottish  Opera.  Ms. 
Marshall  made  her  first  visit  to  the  United 
States  in  1980,  when  she  appeared  with  the 
New  York  Philharmonic  and  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony, making  her  Boston  Symphony  debut  as 
Euridice  in  concert  performances  of  Gluck's 
Orfeo.  She  has  since  received  many  invitations 
to  tour  in  the  United  States,  and  she  appeared 
with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  most 
recently  in  an  all-Vivaldi  program  under 
Vittorio  Negri's  direction  in  March  and  April 
1983. 

Ms.  Marshall  is  a  popular  recording  artist, 
having  worked  for  companies  including 
Philips,  Decca,  and  EMI.  Her  recordings 
include  Mozart's  C  minor  Mass  with  Neville 
Marriner,  Vivaldi's  Tito  Manlio  and  cantatas 
with  Vittorio  Negri,  and  Handel's  Jephtha  and 
Saul.  She  has  recorded  Gluck's  Orfeo  with 
Riccardo  Muti  for  EMI,  and  the  St.  Matthew 
Passion  and  Haydn's  Creation  for  Erato. 
Recent  engagements  have  included  numerous 
South  Bank  appearances  with  various  London 
orchestras,  including  the  Philharmonia 
Orchestra  with  Bernard  Haitink  and  the 
London  Symphony  with  Claudio  Abbado. 
Margaret  Marshall  was  born  in  Stirling, 
Scotland,  and  studied  at  the  Royal  Scottish 
Academy  of  Music  in  Glasgow,  also  studying 
privately  with  Ena  Mitchell  and  Hans  Hotter. 
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RICHARD  M- DANA,  inc.- 

JEWELERS 

We  are  specialists  in  custom  design  and 

restoration  work  in  platinum  and  gold* 

All  work  is  done  on  the  premises* 

43  CENTRAL  STREET  ♦  WELLESLEY,  MASSACHUSETTS  ♦  237-2730 
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HOME   VIDEO 

Extraordinary 

Animation  on 

Home  Video 


This  is  a  dazzling  version  of  Stravinsky's  magical  musical, 
based  on  a  classic  Russian  fable .       Also  available . . . 
The  Four  Seasons         The  Nutcracker         Turnadet 

See  it  today  from  a  video  dealer  below. 


Box  Office  Video 

Beta  &  VHS  Movies 
160  Newbury  St. 
Boston-  247-3211 

Videosmith™ 

Beta  &  VHS  &  CED  Movies 
275  Dartmouth  St. 
Copley  Square 
Boston    262-1144 
Coolidge  Comer 
Brookline  •  232-6637 
The  Mall  at  Chestnut  Hill 
Newton  •  965-7970 
Rt.  9,  Worcester  Rd. 
Natick  •  651-3044 


Entertainment  Inc. 
Beta  &  VHS  Movies 
555  Washington  St. 
Wellesley  •  237-2320 
1158  Beacon  Street 
Newton  •  332-6665 


Video  Plus 

Beta  &  VHS  Movies 

Old  Path  Village 

969  Concord  St. 

Framingham  •  875-6855 

Porter  Square 

21  White  St.  at  Mass 

Ave.,  Cambridge 

Opening  Soon 


The  Gift. 


It  should  express  your  feelings. 
Celebrate  the  occasion.  Touch  the 
heart.  And  mean  as  much  years 
from  now,  as  it  does  today. 

For  that  special  someone,  The  Gift 
is  waiting  to  be  discovered  at 
Wild  Goose  Chase. 
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WILD  GOOSE  CHASE 

Contemporary  American  Crafts  and  Gifts 

1431  Beacon  St.  Brookline,  MA  02146,  738-8020 
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Michael  Myers 


In  addition  to  his  Boston  Symphony  debut  at 
this  week's  performances  of  Acts  and 
Galatea,  tenor  Michael  Myers  lists  among  his 
engagements  for  1984-85  a  return  to  the 
Canadia  Opera  Company,  where  he  will  sing 
Percy  in  Anna  Bolena  with  Dame  Joan 
Sutherland  and  Richard  Bonynge;  a  return  to 
Scottish  Opera  as  the  Duke  in  Rigoletto  and 
the  title  role  in  a  new  production  of  Cavalli's 
UOrione  conducted  by  Raymond  Leppard, 
which  he  also  performed  at  the  1984  Edin- 
burgh Festival;  the  title  role  of  Idomeneo  in  his 
fourth  season  with  the  Opera  Theatre  of  St. 
Louis;  Lionel  in  Flotow's  Martha  in  Portland; 
and  a  return  to  Santa  Fe  as  Lord  Puff  in  the 
American  premiere  of  Hans  Werner  Henze's 
The  English  Cat.  His  Seattle  Opera  debut  in 
his  first  performances  of  Des  Grieux  in  Manon 
is  scheduled  for  1985-86.  Also  in  1984-85, 
Mr.  Myers  is  engaged  to  perform  with  the  Fort 
Worth  Opera  as  Nick  in  The  Postman  Always 
Rings  Twice,  a  role  he  created  in  the  1982 
world  premiere  of  that  work  with  the  Opera 
Theatre  of  St.  Louis,  and  which  he  repeated 
with  that  company  at  the  1983  Edinburgh 
Festival.  Following  those  Edinburgh  perform- 
ances, Mr.  Myers  made  his  Scottish  Opera 
debut  in  the  title  role  of  Idomeneo,  completing 
his  1983-84  season  with  performances  with 
Hawaii  Opera  as  Alfredo  in  La  traviata, 
Miami  Opera  as  Edgardo  in  Lucia  di  Lammer- 
moor,  and  Opera/Omaha  as  Don  Ottavio  in 


Don  Giovanni.  During  1982-83,  Mr.  Myers 
made  several  important  debuts,  including 
acclaimed  performances  of  Rodolfo  in  La 
boheme  with  New  York  City  Opera  both  in 
New  York  and  in  Los  Angeles,  his  Santa  Fe 
Opera  debut  as  Quint  in  The  Turn  of  the 
Screw,  and  his  debuts  with  Canadian  Opera  as 
Nerone  in  Vincoronazione  di  Poppea, 
Edmonton  Opera  as  Hoffman  in  The  Tales  of 
Hoffmann,  and  Hawaii  Opera  Theater  as  the 
Duke  in  Rigoletto.  He  also  appeared  with  the 
Opera  Theatre  of  St.  Louis  as  Benedict  in 
Berlioz's  Beatrice  et  Benedict.  Mr.  Myers 
made  his  debut  at  the  National  Arts  Centre, 
Ottawa,  as  Belmonte  in  Die  Entfuhrung  aus 
dem  Serail  during  the  1981-82  season,  a  per- 
formance telecast  by  the  CBC.  He  has  also 
appeared  as  Alfred  in  Die  Fledermaus  with 
the  Charlotte  Opera,  in  the  title  role  of  Faust 
with  the  Providence  and  Virginia  opera  com- 
panies, and  as  Jenik  in  The  Bartered  Bride, 
the  vehicle  for  his  professional  debut  with 
Central  City  Opera  in  1977.  He  has  also 
appeared  with  the  opera  companies  of  Min- 
nesota, Tulsa,  Cleveland,  San  Francisco,  Los 
Angeles,  and  Des  Moines,  in  addition  to  per- 
formances at  the  Colorado  Opera  Festival  and 
with  the  Rochester  Philharmonic. 

Mr.  Myers  attended  the  Curtis  Institute  of 
Music.  He  sang  Don  Jose  in  Carmen  at  the 
1979  Merola  Program  of  the  San  Francisco 
Opera,  where  he  won  first  prize  in  the  grand 
finals,  and  he  was  also  recipient  of  the  Hans 
Ostermann  Memorial  Award  in  the  Lieder- 
kranz  Foundation  Competition.  A  native  of 
Colorado,  Mr.  Myers  returns  regularly  to  his 
hometown  to  appear  as  guest  soloist  with  the 
Pueblo  Symphony  Orchestra. 
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he  principals  of  Dumont 
Kiradjieff  &  Moriarty  invite 
you  to  tap  the  expertise  which 
has  built  our  firm's  success  in 
the  placement  of  professional 
and  managerial  people 
throughout  New  England. 
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KIRADJIEFF  79  Milk  Street 

&MORIARTY         Boston,  MA 
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MAHLER'S  SYMPHONY  #9 

with  Solti  conducting 

Chicago  Symphony  on  Digital's 

Grammy  Award  Winning  Recording. 

16.58 

Rarely  performed  Rarely  recorded. 

GRIEG'S  P£ER  GYNT  with  Edo  De 

Waart  conducting  the  San 

Francisco  Symphony 

and  Chorus 
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Available  at  Harvard  Square,  M.I.T.  Student  Center,  Children's 
Medical  Center  and  One  Federal  St.,  Boston.  Coop 


§t  ^otofpk/3^stm*rat^, 


A  charming  19th  Century  Townhouse 
serving  superb  continental  cuisine 
in  contemporary  informal  elegance. 
Offering  lunch  and  dinner  with  a  variety 
of  fresh  seafood  specials  daily,  and  our 
after  theatre  cafe  menu  till  midnight. 

Serving  - 

Lunch:  12:00-2:30  weekdays 

Dinner:  6:00-10:30  Sun.-Thurs. 

6:00-12:00  Fri.-Sat. 
Brunch:  11:00-3:00  Sal.  &  Sun. 

reservations:  266-3030 

99  St.  Botolph  Street 
behind  the  Colonnade  Hotel 
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David  Britton 


In  addition  to  his  debut  appearances  with  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  Handel's  Acis 
and  Galatea,  tenor  David  Britton's  1984-85 
schedule  includes  engagements  with  the  Min- 
nesota Orchestra,  the  St.  Louis  Symphony, 
and  a  series  of  six  performances  with  the 
Israel  Philharmonic.  He  also  sings  Tamino  in 
Die  Zauberfl'dte  with  the  Orlando  Opera  Com- 
pany and  Alfred  in  Die  Fledermaus  with  Fort 
Worth  Opera,  in  addition  to  performances  with 
the  Bach  Choir  of  Bethlehem  and  in  recital. 
Highlights  of  Mr.  Britton's  1983-84  season 
included  appearances  with  the  Chicago  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  in  the  world  premiere  of  Ezra 
Laderman's  A  Mass  for  Cain,  Berlioz's 
Romeo  et  Juliette  with  the  Baltimore  Sym- 
phony, and  Carl  Orflfs  Carmina  Burana  with 
the  Honolulu  Symphony,  as  well  as  his  appear- 
ance at  New  York's  Carnegie  Hall  in  Handel's 
Messiah  with  the  Oratorio  Society  of  New 
York.  Mr.  Britton  made  his  New  York  debut 
with  Musica  Sacra  in  January  1973  under  the 
direction  of  Richard  Westenburg,  and  he  made 
his  New  York  opera  debut  that  same  month 
singing  the  role  of  St.  Stephen  in  Virgil  Thom- 
son's Four  Saints  in  Three  Acts  with  the 
Metropolitan  Opera's  Mini-Met.  Since  then  he 
has  performed  with  oratorio  societies,  orches- 
tras, and  opera  companies  throughout  the 
world,  among  them  the  New  York  Philhar- 
monic, the  Dallas  Symphony,  the  Chicago, 


Dallas,  Denver,  Detroit,  and  National  Sym- 
phony orchestras,  and  the  Los  Angeles  and 
Saint  Paul  chamber  orchestras.  He  has  been 
heard  with  the  New  York  City  Opera  Theater, 
San  Francisco  Spring  Opera,  Philadelphia 
Opera,  New  Orleans  Opera,  Orlando  Opera, 
Florida  Opera  West,  Lyon  Opera,  the  New 
York  Oratorio  Society,  the  New  York  Choral 
Society,  and  the  Louisville  Bach  Society. 

David  Britton  was  born  in  Kentucky  and 
raised  in  Texas.  The  recipient  of  a  full  music 
scholarship  to  North  Texas  State  University, 
he  was  an  apprentice  at  Santa  Fe  and  sang 
with  the  Dallas  Civic  Opera  while  still  in 
school.  Especially  well-known  for  such  leading 
Mozart  and  Rossini  tenor  roles  as  Belmonte, 
Ferrando,  Don  Ottavio,  Tamino,  and 
Almaviva,  Mr.  Britton  was  heard  at  New 
York's  Mostly  Mozart  Festival  in  1981  as 
Bastien  in  Bastien  und  Bastienne  and  as  Herr 
Vogelsang  in  The  Impresario;  he  was 
reengaged  the  following  year  for  Haydn's 
Uinfedelta  delusa.  He  has  been  heard  at 
numerous  music  festivals  in  America,  includ- 
ing Aspen,  Caramoor,  Spoleto,  and  Chauta- 
qua,  where  he  appeared  in  Beethoven's  Ninth 
Symphony  and  as  Camille  in  the  Chautauqua 
Opera  Company's  English-language  produc- 
tion of  The  Merry  Widow.  On  records,  his 
most  recent  release  is  Pergolesi's  Music 
Master  with  the  Los  Angeles  Chamber 
Orchestra  conducted  by  Gerard  Schwarz  on 
Angel.  He  may  also  be  heard  on  the  EMI 
release  of  Bach's  St.  Matthew  Passion  con- 
ducted by  Raymond  Leppard. 
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Jaeger  salutes 
the  Boston 
Symphony 
Orchestra. 


Jaeger  International  Shop  -  Copley  Place,  Boston,  MA.  (617)  437-1163  ;  « 

Jaeger  International  Shop  -  The  Mall  at  Chestnut  Hill,  Newton,  MA.  (617)  527-1785      S 


Willard  White 


Bass-baritone  Willard  White  was  born  in 
Jamaica  and  studied  at  the  Jamaica  School  of 
Music.  In  1968  he  received  a  scholarship  to 
complete  his  musical  education  at  the  Juilliard 
School  of  Music  in  New  York;  while  there,  he 
participated  in  the  master  classes  of  Maria 
Callas  and  began  his  professional  career  at  the 
New  York  City  Opera.  Mr.  White  made  his 
European  operatic  debut  with  Welsh  National 
Opera,  with  which  he  has  since  sung  leading 
roles  in  Mozart's  Entfuhrung  aus  dem  Serail 
and  Verdi's  I  masnadieri.  With  Scottish 
Opera,  he  has  sung  Osmin  in  Entfuhrung  and 
Leporello  in  a  new  production  of  Don  Gio- 
vanni. In  1978  he  made  his  Glyndebourne 
debut  singing  in  both  Die  Zauberfldte  and  La 
boheme;  since  then  he  has  returned  there  for 
Entfuhrung,  Strauss's  Ariadne  aufNaxos, 
and  Prokofiev's  Love  for  Three  Oranges,  and 
he  is  scheduled  to  sing  Alidoro  in  Glynde- 
bourne's  1985  revival  of  Rossini's  La  Ceneren- 
tola.  Mr.  White  also  appears  regularly  with 
Netherlands  Opera,  where  his  roles  include 
Orestes  in  Elektra,  Banquo  in  Macbeth, 
The  Forester  in  The  Cunning  Little  Vixen, 
Gremin  in  Eugene  Onegin,  King  Henry  in 
Lohengrin,  and  Osmin.  In  1981  he  made  his 
Munich  debut  singing  Ramfis  in  Aida  and  the 
Wasserman  in  Rusalka.  He  has  sung  Esca- 
millo  in  Carmen  at  Florence  Opera,  and  he 
recently  made  his  debut  with  English  National 


Opera  as  Hunding  in  Die  Walk'ure.  Future 
engagements  include  Turandot  and  Don 
Giovanni  with  Scottish  Opera,  Orione  at  the 
Edinburgh  Festival  with  the  same  company,  // 
trovatore  in  Munich,  and  Daland  in  The  Fly- 
ing Dutchman  with  English  National  Opera 
on  their  tour  to  Los  Angeles  and  in  London. 

Mr.  White  also  has  a  very  busy  concert 
career  both  in  the  United  Kingdom  and 
abroad.  Recent  concerts  range  from 
Shostakovich's  Symphony  No.  13  with  Simon 
Rattle  and  the  City  of  Birmingham  Symphony 
Orchestra  to  performances  of  Alexander's 
Feast  with  Sir  Charles  Mackerras  in  Rome.  He 
has  also  performed  Bach's  B  minor  Mass  for 
Berlin  Radio,  Judas  Maccabaeus  in  Bar- 
celona, Christus  in  a  Good  Friday  performance 
of  the  St.  Matthew  Passion  at  the  Royal  Fes- 
tival Hall,  and  Beethoven's  Ninth  Symphony 
with  Andre  Previn  and  the  Philharmonia.  His 
recordings  include  Porgy  and  Bess  with  Lorin 
Maazel  and  the  Cleveland  Orchestra  for  Lon- 
don, Acis  and  Galatea  with  John  Eliot  Gar- 
diner for  Deutsche  Grammophon,  and  Die 
agyptische  Helena  with  Antal  Dorati  for 
Decca.  Mr.  White  makes  his  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  debut  with  this  week's  per- 
formances of  Acis  and  Galatea. 
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CQDINTHIAs 


Gallery  of  Needle  Arts 


HAND  PAINTED  CANVASSES 
CUSTOM  DESIGNS 
KNITTING  YARNS 

1160  BOYLSTON  STREET,  CHESNUT  HILL  MA  02167,  (617)  277-7111 
HOURS:  10:00  A.M.  TO  4:30  P.M.     MONDAY  THROUGH  SATURDAY 


here  can  you 
find  the  best  seats 
in  the  house? 


At  DCH.  Because  we 
sell  the  world's  most 
elegant  and  distinctive 
furniture.  And  we  sell  it 
at  up  to  70Yo  off. 

So  if  you're  looking 
for  the  best  seats, 
lamps,  sofas,  tables  and 
art  in  the  house,  visit 
our  salon. 

You'll  agree  the  selec- 
tion is  worth  blowing 
our  own  horn  about. 
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Decorator's  Clearing  House. 

Furniture  as  unique  as  you  are. 

1029  Chestnut  St.,  Newton  Upper  Falls,  MA 

965-6363  Mon.-Sat.  9:30  AM-5:30  PM 

MC,  Visa,  AmEx     Open  to  the  Public 
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N*>5050  17x11  x  2 

Handle  Portfolio  $130 

We  make  this  soft,  uncon- 
structed,  legal  size  portfolio 
in  six  colors  of  real  Glove 
Tanned  Cowhide: 

Black,  Burgundy,  Mocha,  Red, 
British  Tan  and  Tabac. 

%u  can  order  it  by  mail  or 
telephone,  and  we  will  ship  it 
to  you  from  our  factory  at  no 
extra  cost. 

Send  for  our  free  catalogue. 

The  CoacK  Store 

75 -B  Newbury  Street,  Boston,  Mass.  02116 
(617)  536-2777 
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WEALTH  HAS  ITS  REWARDS. 
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For  a  personal  appointment; 
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Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus 

John  Oliver,  conductor 


Co-sponsored  by  the  Berkshire  Music  Center 
and  Boston  University,  the  Tanglewood  Fes- 
tival Chorus  was  organized  in  the  spring  of 
1970  when  John  Oliver  became  director  of 
vocal  and  choral  activities  at  the  Berkshire 
Music  Center.  Originally  formed  for  perform- 
ances at  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's 
summer  home,  the  chorus  was  soon  playing  a 
major  role  in  the  orchestra's  Symphony  Hall 
season  as  well.  Now  the  official  chorus  of  the 
orchestra,  the  Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus  is 
regarded  by  conductors,  press,  and  public  as 
one  of  the  great  orchestra  choruses  of  the 
world.  The  members  of  the  chorus  donate 
their  services,  and  they  perform  regularly  with 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  Boston, 
New  York,  and  at  Tanglewood,  working  with 
Music  Director  Seiji  Ozawa,  John  Williams 
and  the  Boston  Pops,  and  such  prominent 
guests  as  Sir  Colin  Davis,  Leonard  Bernstein, 
Claudio  Abbado,  Klaus  Tennstedt,  Mstislav 
Rostropovich,  Andre  Previn,  Eugene 
Ormandy,  and  Gunther  Schuller.  Last  April  in 
Symphony  Hall,  the  chorus  received  interna- 
tional attention  for  its  participation  in  the 
world  premiere  performances  under  Sir  Colin 
Davis  of  Sir  Michael  Tippett's  The  Mask  of 
Time,  commissioned  by  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  for  its  centennial  in  1981. 

Unlike  most  other  orchestra  choruses,  the 
Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus  under  John  Oliver 


also  includes  regular  performances  of  a  cap- 
pella  repertory  in  its  schedule,  requiring  a 
very  different  sort  of  discipline  from  perform- 
ance with  orchestra,  and  ranging  in  musical 
content  from  Baroque  to  contemporary.  In  the 
spring  of  1977,  John  Oliver  and  the  chorus 
were  extended  an  unprecedented  invitation  by 
Deutsche  Grammophon  to  record  a  program 
of  a  cappella  twentieth-century  American 
choral  music;  this  record  received  a  Grammy 
nomination  for  best  choral  performance  in 
1979.  The  latest  recordings  by  Mr.  Oliver  and 
the  chorus  include  music  of  Luigi  Dallapiccola 
and  Kurt  Weill  on  Nonesuch,  Beethoven's 
Choral  Fantasy  with  Seiji  Ozawa,  Rudolf 
Serkin,  and  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
on  Telarc,  and  Debussy's  La  Damoiselle 
elue  with  the  orchestra  and  mezzo-soprano 
Frederica  von  Stade  on  CBS. 

The  Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus  has  collab- 
orated with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
on  numerous  other  recordings  for  Deutsche 
Grammophon,  New  World,  and  Philips.  For 
the  chorus'  first  appearance  on  records,  in 
Berlioz's  Damnation  of  Faust,  John  Oliver 
and  Seiji  Ozawa  received  a  Grammy  nomina- 
tion for  best  choral  performance  of  1975. 
The  Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus  may  be  heard 
on  the  Philips  releases  of  Schoenberg's 
Gurrelieder,  taped  live  during  Boston  Sym- 
phony performances  and  named  best  choral 
recording  of  1979  by  Gramophone  magazine, 
and  Mahler's  Symphony  No.  8,  the  Sym- 
phony of  a  Thousand.  Other  recordings  with 
the  orchestra  include  music  of  Ravel,  Liszt, 
and  Roger  Sessions,  and  the  chorus  has  also 
recorded  with  John  Williams  and  the  Boston 
Pops. 

In  addition  to  his  work  with  the  Tanglewood 
Festival  Chorus,  John  Oliver  is  conductor  of 
the  MIT  Choral  Society,  a  senior  lecturer  in 
music  at  MIT,  and  conductor  of  the  John 
Oliver  Chorale,  now  in  its  eighth  season,  and 
with  which  he  has  recently  recorded  an  album 
of  Christmas  music  for  release  by  North- 
eastern Records  next  fall. 
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Self-portrait  of  a  genius 


With  wit  and  charm,  Aaron  Copland, 
America  s  greatest  living  composer  looks 
back  on  the  first  four  decades  of  his  life  in 
music.  It  is  a  monumental  work  about  an 
exceptional  era  in  Americas  artistic  history 
and  the  events,  here  and  abroad,  that 
spawned  his  genius.  Enhanced  by 
"interludes"  that  feature  reminiscences 
by  friends  and  colleagues  like  Nadia 
Boulanger,  Virgil  Thompson,  Agnes 
DeMille,  and  Leonard  Bernstein,  Copland 
is  a  stirring  chronicle  of  our  cultural  times. 


*c 


1900  through  1942 
'Aaron  Copland  and  Vivian  Perlis 

With  over  100  photographs,  $24.95  at  bookstores  or  direct  from 

ST.  MARTIN'S/MAREK,  175  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  NY  10010 

(Mail  orders:  Add  $1.50  extra  for  postage.  Send  Attn:  PY) 
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Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus 

John  Oliver,  conductor 


Sopranos 

Margaret  Aquino 
Michele  M.  Bergonzi 
Mary  A.V.  Crimmins 
Lisa  Heisterkamp 
Carol  McKeen 
Ida  McManis 
Joan  Pernice  Sherman 


Tenors 

Antone  Aquino 
George  Harper 
Stanley  Hudson 
Edward  J.  Kiradjieff 
Mehrdad  Moasser 
David  Raish 


Mezzo-Sopranos 

Ethel  Crawford 

Evelyn  M.  Eshleman-Kern 

Paula  Folkman 

Donna  Hewitt-Didham 

April  Merriam 

Vanessa  Ovian 


Basses 

Aubrey  Botsford 
Daniel  E.  Brooks 
Mark  L.  Haberman 
Timothy  Lanagan 
Steven  Ledbetter 
Jay  F.  Levine 
Vladimir  Roudenko 


Sarah  Harrington,  Manager 
Susan  Almasi,  Rehearsal  pianist 


\rLnz  l/-*E%±Lcin  <zf\ug±  of  <J\zujton 


A  Distinctive  Selection  of  Oriental  Rugs  and  Wall  Hangings 


1643  Beacon  Street,  Waban  Square 

Hours:  Tues-Sat  11-5,  Thurs  Evenings  til  8 

Phone  (617)  964-2686 

"DL  cMok  Ojou  D^now  c/ttout  OlUniaH ^U0±,    Ok  cMois  Ojou  H/aLe   <Ui." 
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The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  gratefully  acknowledges  the  following  corporations 
and  professional  organizations  for  their  generous  and  important  support  in  the  past  or 
current  fiscal  year.  (*  denotes  support  of  at  least  $2,500;  capitalized  names  denote 
support  of  at  least  $5,000;  underscored  capitalized  names  within  the  Business 
Leaders'  listing  comprise  the  Business  Honor  Roll.) 


1984-85  Business  Honor  Roll  ($10,000+  ) 


Advanced  Management  Associates,  Inc. 
Harvey  Chet  Krentzman 

Analog  Devices,  Inc. 
Ray  Stata 

Bank  of  Boston 
William  L.  Brown 

Bank  of  New  England 
Peter  H.  McCormick 

Bay  Banks,  Inc. 
William  M.  Crozier,  Jr. 

Boston  Consulting  Group,  Inc. 
Arthur  P.  Contas 

Boston  Edison  Company 
Thomas  J.  Galligan,  Jr. 

Boston  Globe /Affiliated  Publications 
William  0.  Taylor 

Cahners  Publishing  Company,  Inc. 
Norman  Cahners 

Country  Curtains 
Jane  P.  Fitzpatrick 

Digital  Equipment  Corporation 
Kenneth  H.  Olsen 

Dynatech  Corporation 
J.P.  Barger 

Wm.  Filene's  &  Sons  Company 
Michael  J.  Babcock 

GTE  Electrical  Products 
Dean  T  Langford 

General  Cinema  Corporation 
Richard  A.  Smith 

General  Electric  Company 
John  F.  Welch,  Jr. 

Gillette  Company 
Colman  M.  Mockler,  Jr. 


John  Hancock  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 
E.  James  Morton 

Stanley  H.  Kaplan  Educational  Center 
Susan  B.  Kaplan 

Liberty  Mutual  Insurance  Company 
Melvin  B.  Bradshaw 

Mobil  Chemical  Corporation 
Rawleigh  Warner,  Jr. 

New  England  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 
Edward  E.  Phillips 

New  England  Telephone  Company 
Gerry  Freche 

Raytheon  Company 
Thomas  L.  Phillips 

Red  Lion  Inn 
John  H.  Fitzpatrick 

State  Street  Bank  &  Trust  Company 
William  S.  Edgerly 

The  Sheraton  Corporation 
John  Kapioltas 

The  Signal  Companies 
Paul  M.  Montrone 

Teradyne  Corporation 
Alexander  V.  d'Arbeloff 

Urban  Investment  &  Development 
Company/ 
Copley  Place 
R.K.  Umscheid 

WCRB/Charles  River  Broadcasting,  Inc. 
Richard  L.  Kaye 

WCVB-TV  5 
S.  James  Coppersmith 

Wang  Laboratories 
An  Wang 
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Business  Leaders  ($1,000+) 


Accountants 

Arthur  Andersen  &  Co. 
William  F.  Meagher 

COOPERS  &  LYBRAND 
Vincent  M.  O'Reilly 

Charles  DiPesa  &  Company 
William  DiPesa 

*  Ernst  &  Whinney 

James  G.  Maguire 

PEAT,  MARWICK,  MITCHELL 
&  COMPANY 
Herbert  E.  Morse 

*TOUCHE  ROSS  &  COMPANY 

James  T.  McBride 
1  *Arthur  Young  &  Company 
Thomas  P  McDermott 

Advertising/ PR. 

*Hill,  Holliday,  Connors, 
Cosmopulos,  Inc. 
Jack  Connors,  Jr. 

Hill  &  Knowlton 
Patricia  Butterfield 

*Kenyon  &  Eckhardt 
Thomas  J.  Mahoney 

*Newsome  &  Company 
Peter  Farwell 

Aerospace 

*  Northrop  Corporation 

Thomas  V.  Jones 

PNEUMO  CORPORATION 
Gerard  A.  Fulham 

Apparel 

*Knapp  King  Size  Corporation 
Winthrop  A.  Short 

William  Carter  Company 
Leo  J.  Feuer 

Architecture/  Design 

Jung/Brannen  Associates,  Inc. 
Yu  Sing  Jung 

Selame  Design 
Joe  Selame 

Banking 

BANK  OF  BOSTON 
William  L.  Brown 

.  BANK  OF  NEW  ENGLAND 
Peter  H.  McCormick 


BAYBANKS,  INC. 
William  M.  Crozier,  Jr. 

Chase  Manhattan  Corporation 
Robert  M.  Jorgensen 

*Citicorp  (USA),  Inc. 
Walter  E.  Mercer 

Coolidge  Bank  &  Trust  Company 
Charles  W  Morash 

Framingham  Trust  Company 
William  A.  Anastos 

Mutual  Bank 
Keith  G.  Willoughby 

Rockland  Trust  Company 
John  F.  Spence,  Jr. 

SHAWMUT  BANK  OF 
BOSTON 
William  F.  Craig 

United  States  Trust  Company 
James  V.  Sidell 

Building/  Contracting 
National  Lumber  Company 
Louis  L.  Kaitz 

J.F.  White  Contracting  Company 

Thomas  J.  White 
Consulting/  Management 
ADVANCED  MANAGEMENT 
ASSOCIATES,  INC. 


Harvey  Chet  Krentzman 

BLP  Associates 
Bernard  L.  Plansky 

BOSTON  CONSULTING 
GROUP,  INC. 
Arthur  P.  Contas 

Rath  &  Strong,  Inc. 
Arnold  0.  Putnam 

Small  Business  Foundation  of 
America,  Inc. 
Richard  Giesser 

Education 
*Bentley  College 

Gregory  H.  Adamian 

STANLEY  H.  KAPLAN 
EDUCATIONAL  CENTER 
Susan  B.  Kaplan 

Electronics 
Mitre  Corporation 
Robert  R.  Everett 

*Parlex  Corporation 
Herbert  W  Pollack 


*Signal  Technology  Corporation 
William  Cook 

Employment 

*  Emerson  Personnel 

Rhoda  Warren 

Robert  Kleven  &  Company,  Inc. 
Robert  Kleven 

Russell  Reynolds  Associates,  Inc. 
Jack  H.  Vernon 

*TAD  Technical  Services  Corp. 
David  J.  McGrath,  Jr. 

Energy 

Buckley  &  Scott  Company 
Charles  H.  Downey 

*HCW  Oil  &  Gas  Company,  Inc. 
John  M.  Plukas 

Hators 
Stanley  Hatoff 

MOBIL  CHEMICAL 
CORPORATION 
Rawleigh  Warner,  Jr. 

Yankee  Oil  &  Gas,  Inc. 
Paul  J.  Montle 

Finance 

*Farrell,  Healer  &  Company,  Inc. 

Richard  Farrell 
*The  First  Boston  Corporation 

George  L.  Shinn 
Kaufman  &  Company 

Sumner  Kaufman 

*  Leach  &  Garner 

Philip  Leach 

*Narragansett  Capital 
Corporation 
Arthur  D.  Little 

TA  ASSOCIATES 
Peter  A.  Brooke 

Food/  Hotel/  Restaurant 

*  Boston  Park  Plaza  Hotel  & 
Towers 

Roger  A.  Saunders 

Boston  Showcase  Company 
Jason  Starr 

CREATIVE  GOURMETS  LTD. 
Stephen  E.  Elmont 

Dunkin'  Donuts,  Inc. 
Robert  M.  Rosenberg 
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A  Fine  Jeweler  Since  1822 
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*Howard  Johnson  Company 
G.  Michael  Hostage 

Inncorp,  Ltd. 
Harry  Axelrod 

*Johnson.  O'Hare  Company,  Inc. 
Harry  O'Hare 

*0'Donnell-Usen  Fisheries 
Corporation 
Arnold  Wolf 

RED  LION  INN 
John  H.  Fitzpatrick 

Roberts  and  Associates 
Warren  Pierce 

THE  SHERATON 

CORPORATION 

John  Kapioltas 

Silenus  W  ines,  Inc. 
James  B.  Hangstefer 

Sonesta  International  Hotels 
Corporation 
Paul  Sonnabend 

THE  STOP  &  SHOP 

COMPANIES,  INC. 

Avram  J.  Goldberg 

THE  WESTIN  HOTEL 

Bodo  Lemke 

Furnishings/  Houseivares 
COUNTRY  CURTAINS 
Jane  P  Fitzpatrick 

High  Technology/ Computers 
AT&T 
Charles  R.  Grafton 

Analytical  Systems  Engineering 
Corporation 
Michael  B.  Rukin 

Aritech  Corporation 
James  A.  Synk 

Automatic  Data  Processing 
Josh  Weston 

*Computer  Partners,  Inc. 

Paul  J.  Crowley 
*Data  Packaging  Corporation 

Otto  Morningstar 

*Epsilon  Data  Management,  Inc. 
Thomas  0.  Jones 

General  Eastern  Instruments 
Corporation 
Pieter  R.  Wiederhold 

'Helix  Technology  Corporation 
Frank  Gabron 

IBM  CORPORATION 
Paul  J.  Palmer 


POLAROID  CORPORATION 
William  J.  McCune,  Jr. 

RAYTHEON  COMPANY 

Thomas  L.  Phillips 

*  Systems  Engineering  & 
Manufacturing  Corporation 

Steven  Baker 

*Transitron  Electric  Corporation 
David  Bakalar 
Insurance 

Arkwright-Boston  Insurance 
Frederick  J.  Bumpus 

*Cameron  &  Colby  Co.,  Inc. 
Graves  D.  Hewitt 

*  Commercial  Union  Assurance 
Companies 

Howard  H.  Ward 

*  Frank  B.  Hall  &  Company  of 
Massachusetts,  Inc. 

Colby  Hewitt,  Jr. 

JOHN  HANCOCK  MUTUAL 
LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 
E.  James  Morton 

LIBERTY  MUTUAL 
INSURANCE  COMPANY 
Melvin  B.  Bradshaw 

NEW  ENGLAND  MUTUAL 
LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

Edward  E.  Phillips 

PRUDENTIAL  INSURANCE 
COMPANY  OF  AMERICA 

Robert  J.  Scales 

Sun  Life  Assurance  Company  of 
Canada 

John  D.  McNeil 
Investments 

*ABD  Securities  Corporation 
Theodor  Schmidt-Scheuber 

Amoskeag  Company 
Joseph  B.  Ely  II 

BLYTH  EASTMAN  PAINE 
WEBBER  INC. 

James  F.  Cleary 

*E.F.  Hutton  &  Company,  Inc. 
S.  Paul  Crabtree 

Goldman,  Sachs  &  Company 
Stephen  B.  Kay 

Kensington  Investment 
Company 
Alan  E.  Lewis 

*Loomis  Sayles  &  Company 
Robert  L.  Kemp 
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Moseley,  Hallgarten,  Estabrook 
&  Weeden,  Inc. 
Fred  S.  Moseley 

*Tucker,  Anthony  &  R.L.  Day, 
Inc. 
Gerald  Segel 

*  Woodstock  Corporation 
Frank  B.  Condon 

Legal 

Gadsby  &  Hannah 
Jeffrey  P.  Somers 

Goldstein  &  Manello 
Richard  J.  Snyder 

*Herrick  &  Smith 
Malcolm  D.  Perkins 

Nissenbaum  Law  Offices 
Gerald  L.  Nissenbaum 

Manufacturing 

Acushnet  Company 
John  T.  Ludes 

Bell  Manufacturing  Company 
Irving  W.Bell 

Checon  Corporation 
Donald  E.  Conaway 

Dennison  Manufacturing 
Company 
Nelson  S.  Gifford 

Econocorp,  Inc. 
Richard  G.  Lee 

FLEXcon  Company,  Inc. 
Mark  R.  Ungerer 

GENERAL  ELECTRIC 
COMPANY 
John  F.  Welch,  Jr. 

GENERAL  ELECTRIC 
COMPANY/LYNN 
James  P.  Krebs 

GILLETTE  COMPANY 

Colman  M.  Mockler,  Jr. 

Guzovsky  Electrical  Corporation 
Edward  Guzovsky 

Inland  Steel-Ryerson 
Foundation,  Inc. 
Robert  L.  Atkinson 

Kendall  Company 
J.  Dale  Sherratt 

L.E.  Mason  Company 
Harvey  B.  Berman 

Ludlow  Corporation 
Arthur  Cohen 


NEW  ENGLAND  BUSINESS 
SERVICE,  INC. 
Richard  H.  Rhoads 

Norton  Company 
Donald  R.  Melville 

*  Packaging  Industries,  Inc. 

John  D.  Bambara 

Parker  Brothers 
Richard  E.  Stearns 

*  Plymouth  Rubber  Company,  Inc. 

Maurice  J.  Hamilburg 

Scully  Signal  Company 
Robert  G.  Scully 

*  Simplex  Time  Recorder 
Company 

Glenn  R.  Peterson 

Superior  Pet  Products,  Inc. 
Richard  J.  Phelps 

*Towle  Manufacturing  Company 
Leonard  Florence 

*Trina,  Inc. 

Thomas  L.  Easton 

Webster  Spring  Company,  Inc. 
A.M.  Levine 

Wellman,  Inc. 

Arthur  0.  Wellman,  Jr. 
Media 

BOSTON  GLOBE/ 
AFFILIATED  PUBLICATIONS 

William  0.  Taylor 

*  Boston  Herald 

Patrick  J.  Purcell 

GENERAL  CINEMA 
CORPORATION 

Richard  A.  Smith 

*WBZ-TV  4 

Thomas  L.  Goodgame 

WCIB-FM 
Lawrence  K.  Justice 

WCRB/CHARLES  RIVER 
BROADCASTING,  INC. 
Richard  L.  Kaye 

WCVB-TV  5 
S.  James  Coppersmith 

*WNEV-TV  7/New  England 
Television 
Seymour  L.  Yanoff 

Westinghouse  Broadcasting  & 
Cable,  Inc. 
Lawrence  P.  Fraiberg 

Musical  Instruments 

*  Baldwin  Piano  &  Organ 
Company 

R.S.  Harrison 


Avedis  Zildjian  Company 
Armand  Zildjian 

Printing/  Publishing 

*ADC0  Publishing  Company,  Inc. 
Samuel  Gorfinkle 

Bowne  of  Boston 
William  Gallant 

CAHNERS  PUBLISHING 
COMPANY,  INC. 
Norman  L.  Cahners 

CLARK-FRANKLIN- 
KINGSTON  PRESS 
Lawrence  Dress 

Customforms,  Inc. 
David  A.  Granoff 

*  Daniels  Printing  Company 

Lee  Daniels 

HOUGHTON  MIFFLIN 
COMPANY 

Marlowe  G.  Teig 

*  Label  Art,  Inc. 

J.  William  Flynn 

McGraw  Hill,  Inc. 
Joseph  L.  Dionne 

Real  Estate / Development 

Combined  Properties,  Inc. 
Stanton  L.  Black 

Corcoran  Mullins  Jennison,  Inc. 
Joseph  Corcoran 

Hilon  Development  Corporation 
Haim  Eliachar 

Northland  Investment 
Corporation 
Robert  A.  Danziger 

Stanmar,  Inc. 
Stanley  W  Snider 

URBAN  INVESTMENT  & 
DEVELOPMENT  COMPANY/ 
COPLEY  PLACE 
R.K.  Umscheid 

*Winthrop  Securities  Co.,  Inc. 
David  C.  Hewitt 

Retailing 

WM.  FILENE'S  &  SONS 
COMPANY 
Michael  J.  Babcock 

Hills  Department  Stores 
Stephen  A.  Goldberger 

Jordan  Marsh  Company 
Elliot  Stone 
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Kay  Bee  Toy  &  Hobby  Shops, 
Inc. 
Howard  Kaufman 

Marshall's,  Inc. 
Frank  H.  Brenton 

*Saks  Fifth  Avenue 
Ronald  J.  Hoffman 

Stuart's  Department  Stores,  Inc. 
Paul  Cammarano 

*Zayre  Corporation 
Maurice  Segall 

Science/ Medical 

*  Charles  River  Breeding 
Laboratories,  Inc. 

Henry  L.  Foster 

Damon  Corporation 
David  I.  Kosowsky 

Hospital  Corporation  of  America 
HCA  Foundation 
Donald  E.  Strange 

Shoes 

*Jones  &  Vining,  Inc. 
Sven  Vaule,  Jr. 

*  Mercury  International  Trading 
Corporation 

Irving  Wiseman 

MORSE  SHOE,  INC. 

Manuel  Rosenberg 

THE  SPENCER  COMPANIES, 
INC. 
C.  Charles  Marran 

STRIDE  RITE  CORPORATION 

Arnold  S.  Hiatt 

Softivare /  Information  Services 

Henco  Software,  Inc. 
Henry  Cochran 

Interactive  Data  Corporation 
Carl  G.  Wolf 

Travel/  Transportation 

*  Heritage  Travel 

Donald  Sohn 
*The  Trans-Lease  Group 
John  J.  McCarthy,  Jr. 

Utilities 

BOSTON  EDISON  COMPANY 
Thomas  J.  Galligan,  Jr. 

*  Eastern  Gas  &  Fuel  Associates 

William  J.  Pruyn 
NEW  ENGLAND  TELEPHONI 
Gerry  Freche 
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The  following  Members  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts High  Technology  Council 
support  the  BSO  through  the  BSO 
Business  &  Professional  Leadership 
Program: 


Alpha  Industries,  Inc. 
George  S.  Kariotis 

ANALOG  DEVICES,  INC. 

Ray  Stata 
The  Analytic  Sciences 
Corporation 

Arthur  Gelb 
*Augat,  Inc. 

Roger  D.  Wellington 
Barry  Wright  Corporation 

Ralph  Z.  Sorenson 
*Bolt  Beranek  and  Newman  Inc. 

Stephen  Levy 
Computervision  Corporation 

Martin  Allen 
*Cullinet  Software,  Inc. 

John  J.  Cullinane 

DIGITAL  EQUIPMENT 
CORPORATION 
Kenneth  H.  Olsen 


DYNATECH  CORPORATION 

J.  P.  Barger 
EPSCO,  Inc. 

Wayne  P.  Cofhn 
Foxboro  Company 

Earle  W.  Pitt 
GCA  Corporation 

Milton  Greenberg 
GTE  ELECTRICAL 
PRODUCTS 

Dean  T.  Langford 
*GenRad  Foundation 

Lynn  Smoker 
*Haemonetics,  Inc. 

John  F.  White 
Honeywell  Information  Systems 

Warren  G.  Sprague 
Instron  Corporation 

Harold  Hindman 
♦Arthur  D.  Little,  Inc. 

John  F  Magee 


M/A-COM,  INC. 

Vessarios  G.  Chigas 
Massachusetts  High  Technology 
Council,  Inc. 

Howard  P.  Foley 
Millipore  Corporation 

Dimitri  d'Arbeloff 
PRIME  COMPUTER,  INC. 

Joe  M.  Henson 
*  Printed  Circuit  Corporation 

Peter  Sarmanian 
SofTech,  Inc. 

Justus  Lowe,  Jr. 
TERADYNE,  INC. 

Alexander  V.  d'Arbeloff 
Thermo  Electron  Corporation 

George  N.  Hatsopoulos 
Unitrode  Corporation 

George  M.  Berman 
WANG  LABORATORIES,  INC. 

An  Wang 
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Houses  •  Condominiums  •  Apartments 

Sales  Rentals 

Management 


Realty 
Specialists 


1384  COMMONWEALTH  AVENUE 
Allston,  Massachusetts  02134 
Telephone:  (617)  738-5700 
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"...  THE  HIGHEST 

INTERNATIONAL  LEVEL 

OF  CHAMBER  MUSIC  PLAYING  ... 

-THE  BOSTON  GLOBE 


TWO  SUNDAY  AFTERNOONS  AT  3PM 

GILBERT  KAUSH,pi4nist 


SUNDAY 

FEBRUARY  17 

1985 


Saint-Saens  Caprice  on  Danish  and  Russian  Airs,  Op.  79, 

for  piano  and  winds 
Leon  Kirchner  New  work  commissioned  by  the 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  for  its  centennial 
Schubert  Trio  No.  1  in  B-flat  for  piano,  violin,  and  cello,  D.898 


SUNDAY    with  JAN  DeGAETANI,  mezzo-soprano 


MARCH  31 
1985 


OLIVER  KNUSSEN,  conductor 
Robin  Holloway  Fantasy-Pieces,  Op.  16,  on  the  Heine  'Liederkreis' 

of  Robert  Schumann,  for  piano  and  twelve  instruments 
Schumann  'Liederkreis,'  Op. 24 
Schumann  Quintet  in  E-flat  for  piano  and  strings,  Op.  44 


REMAINING  SINGLE  TICKETS  GO  ON  SALE  AT 

THE  JORDAN  HALL  BOX  OFFICE  3  WEEKS  PRIOR 

TO  EACH  PERFORMANCE 
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Coming  Concerts  .  .  . 


L 


A  Boston  Tradition 

41  UNION  STREET  227-2750 


Rental  apartments 

for  people  who'd 

rather  hear  French  horns 

than  Car  horns.    Enjoy  easy  living  within 

easy  reach  of  Symphony  Hall. 

New  in-town  apartments 

ith  doorman,  harbor 

views,  all  luxuries, 

health 

club. 

1  and  2 

bedrooms  and 

?  \^^K^^^^^^r      penthouse  duplex 

apartments. 


"V 


THE  DEVONSHIRE 


^>.  One  Devonshire  Place.  (Between  Washington 

1  =  1       and  Devonshire  Streets,  off  State  Street)  Boston. 

Renting  Office  Open  7  Days.  Tel:  (617)  720-3410. 

Park  free  in  our  indoor  garage  while  inspecting  models. 


A    Ooutheast     Asian     Ipeat 


Tg^MANDALAY 

^^BURMESE  RESTAURANT 


* C^elebpates    lenth   Year* 

329  Huntington  Avenue,  Boston.  247-2111 

Two  Blocks  West  of  Symphony  Hall  -  Reservations  Suggested 


Wednesday,  20  February  at  7:30 

Open  Rehearsal 
Steven  Ledbetter  will  discuss  the  program 

at  6:45  in  the  Cohen  Annex. 

Thursday  'A'— 21  February,  8-9:50 
Friday  'A'— 22  February,  2-3:50 
Saturday  'A'— 23  February,  8-9:50 
Tuesday  'C— 26  February,  8-9:50 

MYUNG-WHUN  CHUNG  conducting 

Rossini  Overture  to  Uitaliana  in 

Algeri 
Elgar  Cello  Concerto 

RALPH  KIRSHBAUM,  cello 

Prokofiev  Symphony  No.  6 

Thursday  '10'— 28  February,  8-10 
Friday  'B'— 1  March,  2-4 
Saturday  'B'— 2  March,  8-10 
Tuesday  'B'— 5  March,  8-10 

KURT  MASUR  conducting 

Berg  Suite  from  Lulu 

FAYE  ROBINSON,  soprano 

Handel  Ode  for  St.  Cecilia's  Day 

FAYE  ROBINSON 
VINSON  COLE,  tenor 
TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS, 
JOHN  OLIVER,  conductor 

Wednesday,  6  March  at  7:30 

Open  Rehearsal 
Steven  Ledbetter  will  discuss  the  program 

at  6:45  in  the  Cohen  Annex. 
Thursday  'B'— 7  March,  8-9:40 
Friday  'B'— 8  March,  2-3:40 
Saturday  'B'— 9  March,  8-9:40 

ADAM  FISCHER  conducting 

Beethoven  Overture  to  The  Creatures 

of  Prometheus 

Beethoven  Piano  Concerto  No.  4 

KRYSTIAN  ZIMERMAN,  piano 

Bartok  Rumanian  Folk  Dances 

Bartok  Suite  from  The  Miraculous 

Mandarin 

Programs  subject  to  change. 
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We  know  a 

good  investment 

whenwehear 

one. 


Let's  all  support  the  BSO.  Tucker,  Anthony  &  R.L.  Day,  Inc 

Serving  investors  in  33  offices  in  the  U.S.  Since  1892. 

One  Beacon  Street,  Boston  (617)  725-2000. 

Tucker  Anthony 

A  John  Hancock  Company 


Handicapped  kids  have  a  lot  to  give 

x        and  the  Cotting  School  has  a  lot  to  give  handicapped  children. 
L^m.        vve  are  a  12-year  day  school  providing  quality  education, 

medical  support  services,  and  pre-vocational  training  to  physically 
handicapped  boys  and  girls.  Support  services  include  occupational, 
physical  and  speech  therapies,  counselling,  vision  and  dental 
clinics,  and  fulltime  nursing  supervision.  Computer-based 
learning  programs,  summer  camping,  adapted  physical  education, 
art,  music  and  training  for  independent  living  help  students  develop 
daily  living  and  social  skills  and  increased  self-esteem.  If  you 
know  a  child  we  can  help,  please  pass  the  word.  Call  or  write 
Dr.  Carl  W.  Mores,  Superintendent,  Cotting  School  for  Handicapped 
Children,  241  St.  Botolph  Street,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02115 
(617)  536-9632. 

Cotting  School  for  Handicapped  Children 

is  a  private,  non-profit  Ch.  766-approved  institution, 
supported  primarily  by  gifts,  grants,  legacies  and  bequests. 


Symphony  Hall  Information 


FOR  SYMPHONY  HALL  CONCERT  AND 
TICKET  INFORMATION,  call  (617)  266-1492. 
For  Boston  Symphony  concert  program  informa- 
tion, call  "C-O-N-C-E-R-T." 

THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  performs  ten 
months  a  year,  in  Symphony  Hall  and  at  Tangle- 
wood.  For  information  about  any  of  the  orches- 
tra's activities,  please  call  Symphony  Hall,  or 
write  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Sym- 
phony Hall,  Boston,  MA  02115. 

THE  EUNICE  S.  AND  JULIAN  COHEN 

ANNEX,  adjacent  to  Symphony  Hall  on  Hunt- 
ington Avenue,  may  be  entered  by  the  Symphony 
Hall  West  Entrance  on  Huntington  Avenue. 

FOR  SYMPHONY  HALL  RENTAL  INFORMA- 
TION, call  (617)  266-1492,  or  write  the  Func- 
tion Manager,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA 
02115. 

THE  BOX  OFFICE  is  open  from  10  a.m.  until  6 
p.m.  Monday  through  Saturday;  on  concert  eve- 
nings, it  remains  open  through  intermission  for 
BSO  events  or  just  past  starting-time  for  other 
events.  In  addition,  the  box  office  opens  Sunday 
at  1  p.m.  when  there  is  a  concert  that  afternoon 
or  evening.  Single  tickets  for  all  Boston  Sym- 
phony concerts  go  on  sale  twenty-eight  days 
before  a  given  concert  once  a  series  has  begun, 
and  phone  reservations  will  be  accepted.  For 
outside  events  at  Symphony  Hall,  tickets  will  be 
available  three  weeks  before  the  concert.  No 
phone  orders  will  be  accepted  for  these  events. 

TICKET  RESALE:  If  for  some  reason  you  are 
unable  to  attend  a  Boston  Symphony  concert  for 
which  you  hold  a  ticket,  you  may  make  your 
ticket  available  for  resale  by  calling  the  switch- 
board. This  helps  bring  needed  revenue  to  the 
orchestra  and  makes  your  seat  available  to  some- 
one who  wants  to  attend  the  concert.  A  mailed 
receipt  will  acknowledge  your  tax-deductible 
contribution. 

RUSH  SEATS:  There  are  a  limited  number  of 
Rush  Tickets  available  for  the  Friday-afternoon 
and  Saturday-evening  Boston  Symphony  con- 
certs (subscription  concerts  only).  The  continued 
low  price  of  the  Saturday  tickets  is  assured 
through  the  generosity  of  two  anonymous 
donors.  The  Rush  Tickets  are  sold  at  $5.00 


each,  one  to  a  customer,  at  the  Symphony  Hall- 
West  Entrance  on  Fridays  beginning  9  a.m.  and 
Saturdays  beginning  5  p.m. 

LATECOMERS  will  be  seated  by  the  ushers  dur- 
ing the  first  convenient  pause  in  the  program. 
Those  who  wish  to  leave  before  the  end  of  the 
concert  are  asked  to  do  so  between  program 
pieces  in  order  not  to  disturb  other  patrons. 

SMOKING  IS  NOT  PERMITTED  in  any  part  of 
the  Symphony  Hall  auditorium  or  in  the  sur- 
rounding corridors.  It  is  permitted  only  in  the 
Cabot-Cahners  and  Hatch  rooms,  and  in  the 
main  lobby  on  Massachusetts  Avenue. 

CAMERA  AND  RECORDING  EQUIPMENT 

may  not  be  brought  into  Symphony  Hall  during 
concerts. 

FIRST  AID  FACILITIES  for  both  men  and 
women  are  available  in  the  Cohen  Annex  near 
the  Symphony  Hall  West  Entrance  on  Hunt- 
ington Avenue.  On-call  physicians  attending  con- 
certs should  leave  their  names  and  seat  locations 
at  the  switchboard  near  the  Massachusetts  Ave- 
nue entrance. 

WHEELCHAIR  ACCESS  to  Symphony  Hall  is 
available  at  the  West  Entrance  to  the  Cohen 
Annex. 

AN  ELEVATOR  is  located  outside  the  Hatch  and 
Cabot-Cahners  rooms  on  the  Massachusetts  Ave- 
nue side  of  the  building. 


Real  Estate  Management 

Brokerage  and  Consulting  Services 

Since  1898 


SAUNDERS  &  ASSOCIATES 

20  Park  Plaza  Boston  MA  •  02116 
(617)426-0720 
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LADIES'  ROOMS  are  located  on  the  orchestra 
level,  audience-left,  at  the  stage  end  of  the  hall, 
and  on  the  first-balcony  level,  audience-right, 
outside  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room  near  the 
elevator. 

MEN'S  ROOMS  are  located  on  the  orchestra 
level,  audience-right,  outside  the  Hatch  Room 
near  the  elevator,  and  on  the  first-balcony  level, 
audience-left,  outside  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room 
near  the  coatroom. 

COATROOMS  are  located  on  the  orchestra  and 
first-balcony  levels,  audience-left,  outside  the 
Hatch  and  Cabot-Cahners  rooms.  The  BSO  is  not 
responsible  for  personal  apparel  or  other  prop- 
erty of  patrons. 

LOUNGES  AND  BAR  SERVICE:  There  are  two 
lounges  in  Symphony  Hall.  The  Hatch  Room  on 
the  orchestra  level  and  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room 
on  the  first-balcony  level  serve  drinks  starting 
one  hour  before  each  performance.  For  the  Fri- 
day-afternoon concerts,  both  rooms  open  at 
12:15,  with  sandwiches  available  until  concert 
time. 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  BROADCASTS:  Con- 
certs of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  are 
heard  by  delayed  broadcast  in  many  parts  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  as  well  as  interna- 
tionally, through  the  Boston  Symphony  Tran- 
scription Trust.  In  addition,  Friday-afternoon 


concerts  are  broadcast  live  by  the  following  FM 
stations:  WGBH  (Boston  89.7),  WFCR  (Amher: 
88.5),  and  WAMC  (Albany  90.3);  in  Maine  by 
WMED  (Calais  89.7),  WMEA  (Portland  90.1), 
WMEH  (Bangor  90.9),  WMEW  (Waterville 
91.3),  and  WMEM  (Presque  Isle  106.1);  and  in 
Connecticut  by  WMNR  (Monroe  88.1),  WNPR I 
(Norwich  89.1),  WPKT  (Hartford  90.5),  and 
WSLX  (New  Canaan  91.9).  Live  Saturday- 
evening  broadcasts  are  carried  by  WGBH  and 
WCRB  (Boston  102.5).  If  Boston  Symphony 
concerts  are  not  heard  regularly  in  your  home 
area  and  you  would  like  them  to  be,  please  call 
WCRB  Productions  at  (617)  893-7080.  WCRE| 
will  be  glad  to  work  with  you  and  try  to  get  the 
BSO  on  the  air  in  your  area. 

BSO  FRIENDS:  The  Friends  are  annual  donors 
to  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  Friends 
receive  BSO,  the  orchestra's  newsletter,  as  well 
as  priority  ticket  information  and  other  benefits 
depending  on  their  level  of  giving.  For  informa- 
tion, please  call  the  Development  Office  at  Sym- 
phony Hall  weekdays  between  9  and  5.  If  you 
are  already  a  Friend  and  you  have  changed  youl 
address,  please  send  your  new  address  with  youl 
newsletter  label  to  the  Development  Office, 
Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA  02115.  Including 
the  mailing  label  will  assure  a  quick  and  accural 
change  of  address  in  our  files. 


CAFE  AMALFI 

ITALIAN  RESTAURANT 

8-10  WESTLAND  AVENUE 
BOSTON,  MASS.  /  536-6396 


We  invite  you  to  join  us  before  or 

after  Symphony  for  a  fine  dining 

experience. 

We're  so  close  you  can  almost  hear 

the  music! 


Lunch  -  11:30  -  3  pm 
Dinner  -  5  -11pm 

BAR  SPECIALS-*  -  6  pm 
10  -  12  pm 

SPECIAL  FUNCTIONS  and 

LARGE  GROUPS  ACCOMMODATED 

RESERVATIONS  RECOMMENDED 
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EXCLUSIVELY  FINE  CHAMPAGNE  COGNA 

Imported  By  Remy  Martin  Amerique  Inc  ,  NY,  NY  80  Proof 1 


Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 
One  Hundred  and  Fourth  Season,  1984-85 

Trustees  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Inc. 

Leo  L.  Beranek,  Chairman  Nelson  J.  Darling,  Jr.,  President 

J.R  Barger,  Vice-President  George  H.  Kidder,  Vice-President 

Mrs.  George  L.  Sargent,  Vice-President  William  J.  Poorvu,  Treasurer 


Vernon  R.  Alden 

David  B.  Arnold,  Jr. 

Mrs.  John  M.  Bradley 

Mrs.  Norman  L.  Cahners 

George  H.A.  Clowes,  Jr. 

William  M.  Crozier,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Lewis  S.  Dabney 

Philip  K.  Allen 

Allen  G.  Barry 

Richard  P.  Chapman 

Abram  T.  Collier 

Mrs.  Harris  Fahnestock 


Mrs.  Michael  H.  Davis 

Archie  C.  Epps 
Mrs.  John  H.  Fitzpatrick 

Mrs.  John  L.  Grandin 
Harvey  Chet  Krentzman 
Roderick  M.  MacDougall 

Trustees  Emeriti 

E.  Morton  Jennings,  Jr. 

Edward  M.  Kennedy 

Edward  G.  Murray 

Albert  L.  Nickerson 


E.  James  Morton 

David  G.  Mugar 

Thomas  D.  Perry,  Jr. 

Irving  W  Rabb 

Mrs.  George  R.  Rowland 

Richard  A.  Smith 

John  Hoyt  Stookey 

John  T.  Noonan 

Mrs.  James  H.  Perkins 

Paul  C.  Reardon 

Sidney  Stoneman 

John  L.  Thorndike 


Administration  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Inc. 

Thomas  W  Morris,  General  Manager 

William  Bernell,  Artistic  Administrator 

Daniel  R.  Gustin,  Assistant  Manager 

Anne  H.  Parsons,  Orchestra  Manager 

Caroline  Smedvig,  Director  of  Promotion 

Josiah  Stevenson,  Director  of  Development 

Theodore  A.  Vlahos,  Director  of  Business  Affairs 


Charles  S.  Fox,  Director  of  Annual  Giving 

Arlene  Germain,  Financial  Analyst 

Charles  Gilroy,  Chief  Accountant 

Vera  Gold,  Assistant  Director  of  Promotion 

Patricia  Halligan,  Personnel  Administrator 

Nancy  A.  Kay,  Director  of  Sales 

John  M.  Keenum,  Director  of 

Foundation  Support 
Nancy  Knutsen,  Production  Manager 


Anita  R.  Kurland,  Administrator  of  Youth  Activities 
Richard  Ortner,  Administrator  of 

Tanglewood  Music  Center 
Robert  A.  Pihlcrantz,  Properties  Manager 
Charles  Rawson,  Manager  of  Box  Office 
Eric  Sanders,  Director  of  Corporate  Development 
Joyce  M.  Serwitz,  Assistant  Director  of  Development 
Diane  Greer  Smart,  Director  of  Volunteers 
Nancy  E.  Tanen,  Media/ Special  Projects  Administrator 


Steven  Ledbetter 

Musicologist  & 

Program  Annotator 


Marc  Mandel 
Publications 
Coordinator 


Jean  Miller  MacKenzie 

Print  Production 

Coordinator 
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Board  of  Overseers  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Inc. 


Harvey  Chet  Krentzman 

Chairman 


Avram  J.  Goldberg 
Vice-Chairman 

Ray  Stata 

Vice-Chairman 


Mrs.  August  R.  Meyer 
Vice-Chairman 

Mrs.  Gordon  F.  Kingsley 
Secretary 


Mrs.  Weston  W.  Adams 

Martin  Allen 

Bruce  A.  Beal 

Mrs.  Richard  Bennink 

Peter  A.  Brooke 

William  M.  Bulger 

Mary  Louise  Cabot 

James  F.  Cleary 

John  F.  Cogan,  Jr. 

Julian  Cohen 
Mrs.  Nat  King  Cole 

Arthur  P.  Contas 

Mrs.  A.  Werk  Cook 

Phyllis  Curtin 
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Mrs.  Michael  H.  Davis 

Mrs.  Otto  Eckstein 

William  S.  Edgerly 

Mrs.  Alexander  Ellis 

John  A.  Fibiger 

Kenneth  G.  Fisher 

Gerhard  M.  Freche 

Peter  H.B.  Frelinghuysen 

Mrs.  Thomas  J.  Galligan 

Mrs.  Thomas  Gardiner 

Mrs.  James  G.  Qarivaltis 


Mrs.  Ray  A.  Goldberg 

Jordan  L.  Golding 

Haskell  R.  Gordon 

Mrs.  R.  Douglas  Hall  III 

Francis  W  Hatch,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Richard  D.  Hill 

Susan  M.  Hilles 

Glen  H.  Hiner 

Mrs.  Marilyn  Brachman  Hoffman 

Mrs.  Bela  T.  Kalman 

Mrs.  S.  Charles  Kasdon 

Richard  L.  Kaye 

John  Kittredge 

Mrs.  Carl  Koch 

Mrs.  E.  Anthony  Kutten 

John  P  La  Ware 
Mrs.  James  F.  Lawrence 

Laurence  Lesser 

Mrs.  Charles  P.  Lyman 

Mrs.  Harry  L.  Marks 

C.  Charles  Marran 

J.  William  Middendorf  II 

Paul  M.  Montrone 

Hanae  Mori 

Richard  P.  Morse 

Mrs.  Robert  B.  Newman 


Mrs.  Hiroshi  Nishino 

Vincent  M.  O'Reilly 

Stephen  Paine,  Sr. 

John  A.  Perkins 

Mrs.  Curtis  Prout 

Peter  C.  Read 

Robert  E.  Remis 

Mrs.  Peter  van  S.  Rice 

David  Rockefeller,  Jr. 

John  Ex  Rodgers 

Mrs.  Jerome  Rosenfeld 

Mrs.  William  C.  Rousseau 

Mrs.  William  H.  Ryan 

Gene  Shalit 

Malcolm  L.  Sherman 

Donald  B.  Sinclair 

Ralph  Z.  Sorenson 

Mrs.  Arthur  I.  Strang 

Mrs.  Richard  H.  Thompson 

William  F.  Thompson 

Mark  Tishler,  Jr. 

Luise  Vosgerchian 

Mrs.  An  Wang 

Roger  D.  Wellington 

John  J.  Wilson 
Brunetta  Wolfman 
Nicholas  T.  Zervas 


Mrs.  Frank  G.  Allen 

Hazen  H.  Ayer 
David  W  Bernstein 


Overseers  Emeriti 

Paul  Fromm 

Mrs.  Louis  I.  Kane 

Leonard  Kaplan 


Benjamin  H.  Lacy 

Mrs.  Stephen  V.C.  Morris 

David  R.  Pokross 


Officers  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Association  of  Volunteers 


Mrs.  Michael  H.  Davis 
President 


Mrs.  Hart  D.  Leavitt 

Executive  Vice-President 

Mrs.  Barbara  W.  Steiner 

Secretary- 


Mrs.  Carl  Koch 

Treasurer 

Mrs.  August  R.  Meyer 
Nominating  Chairman 


Vice-Presidents 


Mrs.  Gilman  W.  Conant,  Regions 

Phyllis  Dohanian,  Fundraising  Projects 

Mrs.  R.  Douglas  Hall  III, 

Development  Services 


Mrs.  Craig  W.  Fischer,  Tanglewood 

Mrs.  Hiroshi  Nishino,  Youth  Activities 

Mrs.  Mark  Selkowitz,  Tanglewood 

Mark  Tishler,  Public  Relations 


Mrs.  Roman  W.  DeSanctis 

Mrs.  Russell  J.  Goodnow,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Baron  M.  Hartley 


Chairmen  of  Regions 

Mrs.  Charles  Hubbard 
Mrs.  Herbert  S.  Judd,  Jr. 
Mrs.  Robert  B.  Newman 


Mrs.  Frank  E.  Remick 

John  H.  Stookey 
Mrs.  Arthur  I.  Strang 


Symphony  Hall  Operations 

Cheryl  Silvia  Tribbett,  Function  Manager 
James  E.  Whitaker,  House  Manager 

Earl  G.  Buker,  Chief  Engineer 

Cleveland  Morrison,  Stage  Manager 

Franklin  Smith,  Supervisor  of  House  Crew 

Wilmoth  A.  Griffiths,  Assistant  Supervisor 

of  House  Crew 

William  D.  McDonnell,  Chief  Steward 
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WE  HELPED  ED  MILLER 

GET  BY  ON  $125,000. 

LAST  YEAR. 


Most  people  assume  that  success 
automatically  brings  with  it  a  sub- 
stantially brighter  ••  and  easier  •• 
financial  picture.  Yet  when  they  reach 
a  comfortable  income  level,  too  many 
find  themselves  wondering  where  it 
all  goes. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  common 
reasons  people  come  to  The 
Cambridge  Group  for  financial 
planning.  Because  success 
depends  as  much  on  preserving 
and  investing  your  money  as 
on  earning  it. 

At  The  Cambridge  Group, 
our  job  is  to  help  you  focus 
on  your  goals.Then  help 
you  achieve  them.  All  of 
them.  We  can  help  with 
business  management 
Investment  objectives. 
Retirement  plans 
Educational  needs.  Estate 
planning.  And  any  other  special 
objectives  you  might  have,  business 
or  personal. 

All  while  keeping  your  taxes  at 
their  lowest  legitimate  level. 

To  achieve  this,  we  develop  an 
overall,  comprehensive  financial  plan. 
Our  specialists  optimize  your  posi- 
tion in  each  area  giving  you  a  balanced 
financial  picture.  Not  a  plan  skewed 
toward  the  stock  market  by  a  broker. 
Or  toward  life  insurance  by  an  agent. 
But  a  truly  objective  perspective. 
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It's  only  through  careful  planning 
that  someone  like  Ed  Miller  can  feel 
comfortable  with  his  income.  Knowing 
that  his  money  is  working  as  hard  for 
him  as  he  worked  for  his  money. 

If  you'd  like  a  closer  look  at  what 
financial  planning  can  do  for  you, 
we'd  be  happy  to  arrange  a  private 
consultation  at  no  cost  or  obligation 
to  you.  Just  call  Charlie  Gerrior  at 
(617)965-7480. 
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YOU  SET  THE  GOALS     WE  HELP  YOU  REACH  THEM 


BSO 


Leon  Fleisher  Named 
Artistic  Director  of 
Tanglewood  Music  Center 

BSO  Music  Director  Seiji  Ozawa  recently 
announced  the  appointment  of  Leon  Fleisher  as 
Artistic  Director  of  the  Tanglewood  Music  Cen- 
ter. Fleisher — well-known  for  his  work  as  pianist, 
conductor,  and  teacher — will  assume  his  duties 
as  Artistic  Director- Designate  this  summer, 
becoming  Artistic  Director  in  residence  for  the 
full  summer  as  of  1986.  He  succeeds  Gunther 
Schuller,  who  held  the  position  for  twelve  years 
until  his  resignation  at  the  end  of  the  1984 


session. 


Mr.  Fleisher  will  direct  artistic  planning  for 
the  Music  Center,  review  and  recommend  all 
faculty  appointments,  oversee  the  contemporary 
music  program,  and  administrate  the  auditions 
process  for  the  selection  of  students.  He  is 
extremely  active  in  the  field  of  music,  and  since 
1959  he  has  held  the  Andrew  W.  Mellon  Chair  at 
the  Peabody  Conservatory  of  Music  in  Baltimore. 
He  co-founded  the  Theater  Chamber  Players  of 
the  Kennedy  Center  in  1967,  presenting  con- 
certs devoted  primarily  to  contemporary  music, 
and  he  has  held  conducting  positions  with  the 
Annapolis  Symphony  and  the  Baltimore 
Symphony. 

Born  in  San  Francisco,  Mr.  Fleisher  became  a 
student  of  Artur  Schnabel  when  he  was  nine  and 
went  on  to  win  recognition  as  one  of  the  great 
solo  pianists;  a  muscular  problem  in  his  right 
hand  and  forearm  forced  him  to  curtail  his  career 
in  1964.  In  recent  seasons  his  solo  appearances 
with  orchestra  have  focused  on  the  piano  litera- 
ture for  the  left  hand;  he  appeared  with  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  most  recently  at 
Tanglewood  last  summer.  Following  the  final 
meeting  of  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center  Artistic 
Director  Search  Committee,  Mr.  Fleisher  was  the 
unanimous  choice  of  Mr.  Ozawa  and  the 
committee. 


Planned  Giving  Seminars 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's  Development 
Office  continues  its  series  of  planned  giving  semi- 
nars led  by  consultant  John  Brown  during  the 
1984-85  fiscal  year.  Topics  still  to  be  discussed 
include  tangible  personal  property  (28  Febru- 
ary), wills  and  bequests  (19  March),  and  specialty 
items  such  as  royalty  interests  and  limited  part- 
nerships (29  April).  In  addition,  Mr.  Brown  will 
be  available  to  meet  with  prospects  and  to  work 
with  members  of  the  Development  Office  staff. 
For  further  information,  please  contact  Joyce 
Serwitz,  Assistant  Director  of  Development,  at 
(617)  266-1492,  ext.  132. 


Art  Exhibits  in  the 
Cabot-Cahners  Room 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  is  pleased  that 
a  variety  of  Boston-area  galleries,  museums, 
schools,  and  non-profit  artists'  organizations  are 
continuing  to  exhibit  their  work  in  the  Cabot- 
Cahners  Room  on  the  first-balcony  level  of  Sym- 
phony Hall.  The  current  exhibit  is  being  pre- 
sented by  the  Boston  Visual  Artists  Union,  to  be 
followed  by  Gallery  52,  which  will  display  a 
selection  of  its  work  from  18  March  until  15 
April. 


BSO  Guests  on  WGBH-FM-89.7 

The  featured  guests  with  Ron  Delia  Chiesa  dur- 
ing the  intermissions  of  upcoming  live  Boston 
Symphony  broadcasts  will  be  BSO  principal  oboe 
Ralph  Gomberg  (1  and  2  March),  Boston  Sym- 
phony Association  of  Volunteers  Fundraising 
Vice-President  Phyllis  Dohanian  (15  and  16 
March),  BSO  assistant  principal  trumpet  Charles 
Daval  (28  and  29  March),  and  BSO  principal 
bass  Edwin  Barker  (5  and  6  April). 


With  Thanks 

We  wish  to  give  special  thanks  to  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Arts  and  the  Massachusetts 
Council  on  the  Arts  and  Humanities  for  their 
continued  support  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra. 


Discover  the  classics 
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BSO  Members  in  Concert 

The  Melisande  Trio — Fenwick  Smith,  flute, 
Burton  Fine,  viola,  and  Susan  Miron,  harp — will 
perform  on  Sunday,  24  February  at  7  p.m.  at  the 
First  Religious  Society  Unitarian  Church  on 
Pleasant  Street  in  Newburyport.  The  Program 
will  include  music  of  Rameau,  Ravel,  Debussy, 
Boccherini,  and  Andriessen.  Admission  is  $5 
($3  for  students  and  senior  citizens);  for  further 
information,  call  1-546-0602. 

Music  Director  Max  Hobart  conducts  the 
Civic  Symphony  Orchestra  on  Friday,  1  March 
at  8:30  p.m.  in  Jordan  Hall  in  a  program  includ- 
ing Leopold  Stokowski's  instrumentation  of 
Bach's  Toccata  and  Fugue  in  D  minor;  the  Bach 
Concerto  for  violin  and  oboe  with  Mr.  Hobart  as 
violin  soloist  and  BSO  member  Alfred  Genovese 
as  oboe  soloist,  and  the  Sibelius  Symphony  No.  2. 
For  ticket  information  call  326-8483  or  the 
Jordan  Hall  box  office  at  536-2412. 

Music  Director  Max  Hobart  conducts  the 
North  Shore  Philharmonic  on  Sunday,  3  March 
at  7:30  p.m.  at  Salem  High  School  Auditorium. 


Boston's  classic  4-star  restaurant  at  the 
Copley  Plaza  Hotel.  Valet  parking.  267-5300. 


The  program  includes  Handel's  Royal  Fireworks 
Music,  the  suite  from  Walter  Piston's  ballet  The 
Incredible  Flutist,  and  the  Beethoven  Piano 
Concerto  No.  5,  the  Emperor,  with  soloist  David 
Deveau.  Tickets  are  $5  ($3  for  students  and 
senior  citizens);  for  further  information,  call 
1-631-6513. 

The  Melisande  Trio  will  also  perform  on  Sun- 
day, 17  March  at  5  p.m.  at  the  French  Library  of 
Boston,  53  Marlborough  Street.  The  program 
will  include  music  of  Ravel,  Rameau,  Debussy, 
and  Faure.  For  further  information,  call 
266-4351. 

Music  Director  Ronald  Knudsen  conducts 
the  Newton  Symphony  Orchestra  on  Sunday, 
17  March  at  8  p.m.  at  Aquinas  Junior  College  in 
Newton.  On  the  program  are  the  Bach  Branden- 
burg Concerto  No.  3,  the  Mendelssohn  Violin 
Concerto  with  soloist  Robert  Davidovici,  and  the 
Dvorak  Symphony  No.  6  in  D.  Single  tickets  are 
$8;  for  information  or  reservations,  call 
965-2555. 
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Elegant  suppers  5:30-12:00,  Mon.-Thurs.; 

5:30-8:00,  Fri.  and  Sat. 

Dave  McKenna,  resident  pianist .  At  the 

Copley  Plaza  Hotel.  Valet  parking.  267-5300. 


Seiji  Ozawa 


The  1984-85  season  is  Seiji  Ozawa's  twelfth 
as  music  director  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra.  In  the  fall  of  1973  he  became  the 
orchestra's  thirteenth  music  director  since  it 
was  founded  in  1881. 

Bora  in  1935  in  Shenyang,  China,  to 
Japanese  parents,  Mr.  Ozawa  studied  both 
Western  and  Oriental  music  as  a  child  and 
later  graduated  from  Tokyo's  Toho  School  of 
Music  with  first  prizes  in  composition  and  con- 
ducting. In  the  fall  of  1959  he  won  first  prize 
at  the  International  Competition  of  Orchestra 
Conductors,  Besancon,  France.  Charles 
Munch,  then  music  director  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  and  a  judge  at  the  competition, 
invited  him  to  Tanglewood,  where  in  1960  he 
won  the  Koussevitzky  Prize  for  outstanding 
student  conductor,  the  highest  honor  awarded 
by  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  (now  the 
Tanglewood  Music  Center). 

While  working  with  Herbert  von  Karajan  in 
West  Berlin,  Mr.  Ozawa  came  to  the  attention 
of  Leonard  Bernstein,  whom  he  accompanied 
on  the  New  York  Philharmonic's  spring 


1961  Japan  tour,  and  he  was  made  an  assistant 
conductor  of  that  orchestra  for  the  1961-62 
season.  His  first  professional  concert 
appearance  in  North  America  came  in 
January  1962  with  the  San  Francisco 
Symphony  Orchestra.  He  was  music  director 
of  the  Ravinia  Festival  for  five  summers  begin- 
ning in  1964,  and  music  director  for  four 
seasons  of  the  Toronto  Symphony  Orchestra,  e 
post  he  relinquished  at  the  end  of  the 
1968-69  season. 

Seiji  Ozawa  first  conducted  the  Boston  Sym 
phony  in  Symphony  Hall  in  January  1968;  he 
had  previously  appeared  with  the  orchestra  foi 
four  summers  at  Tanglewood,  where  he 
became  an  artistic  director  in  1970.  In 
December  1970  he  began  his  inaugural  season 
as  conductor  and  music  director  of  the  San 
Francisco  Symphony  Orchestra.  The  music 
directorship  of  the  Boston  Symphony  followed 
in  1973,  and  Mr.  Ozawa  resigned  his  San 
Francisco  position  in  the  spring  of  1976,  serv- 
ing as  music  advisor  there  for  the  1976-77 
season. 
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As  music  director  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra,  Mr.  Ozawa  has  strengthened  the 
orchestra's  reputation  internationally  as  well 
as  at  home,  beginning  with  concerts  on  the 
BSO's  1976  European  tour  and,  in  March 
1978,  on  a  nine-city  tour  of  Japan.  At  the 
invitation  of  the  Chinese  government,  Mr. 
Ozawa  then  spent  a  week  working  with  the 
Peking  Central  Philharmonic  Orchestra;  a 
year  later,  in  March  1979,  he  returned  to 
China  with  the  entire  Boston  Symphony  for 
a  significant  musical  and  cultural  exchange 
entailing  coaching,  study,  and  discussion  ses- 
sions with  Chinese  musicians,  as  well  as  con- 
cert performances.  Also  in  1979,  Mr.  Ozawa 
led  the  orchestra  on  its  first  tour  devoted 
exclusively  to  appearances  at  the  major  music 
festivals  of  Europe.  Seiji  Ozawa  and  the  Boston 
Symphony  celebrated  the  orchestra's  one- 
hundredth  birthday  with  a  fourteen-city  Amer- 
ican tour  in  March  1981  and  an  international 
tour  to  Japan,  France,  Germany,  Austria,  and 
England  in  October/ November  that  same 
year.  Most  recently,  in  August/September 
1984,  Mr.  Ozawa  led  the  orchestra  in  a  two- 
and-one-half-week,  eleven-concert  tour  which 
included  appearances  at  the  music  festivals  of 
Edinburgh,  London,  Salzburg,  Lucerne,  and 
Berlin,  as  well  as  performances  in  Munich, 
Hamburg,  and  Amsterdam. 

Mr.  Ozawa  pursues  an  active  international 
career.  He  appears  regularly  with  the  Berlin 
Philharmonic,  the  Orchestre  de  Paris,  the 
French  National  Radio  Orchestra,  the  Vienna 
Philharmonic,  the  Philharmonia  of  London, 
and  the  New  Japan  Philharmonic.  His  operatic 
credits  include  Salzburg,  London's  Royal 
Opera  at  Covent  Garden,  La  Scala  in  Milan, 
and  the  Paris  Opera,  where  he  conducted  the 
world  premiere  of  Olivier  Messiaen's  opera 
St.  Francis  of  Assist  in  November  1983. 
Messiaen's  opera  was  subsequently  awarded 


the  Grand  Prix  de  la  Critique  1984  in  the 
category  of  French  world  premieres. 

Mr.  Ozawa  has  won  an  Emmy  for  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's  "Evening  at 
Symphony"  television  series.  His  award- 
winning  recordings  include  Berlioz's  Romeo  et 
Juliette,  Schoenberg's  Gurrelieder,  and  the 
Berg  and  Stravinsky  violin  concertos  with 
Itzhak  Perlman.  Other  recordings  with  the 
orchestra  include,  for  Philips,  Richard 
Strauss's  Also  sprach  Zarathustra  and  Ein 
Heldenleben,  Stravinsky's  Le  Sacre  du 
printemps,  Hoist's  The  Planets,  and  Mahler's 
Symphony  No.  8,  the  Symphony  of  a  Thou- 
sand. For  CBS,  he  has  recorded  music  of 
Ravel,  Berlioz,  and  Debussy  with  mezzo- 
soprano  Frederica  von  Stade  and  the  Men- 
delssohn Violin  Concerto  with  Isaac  Stern;  in 
addition,  he  has  recorded  the  Schoenberg/ 
Monn  Cello  Concerto  and  Strauss's  Don  Qui- 
xote with  cellist  Yo-Yo  Ma  for  future  release. 
For  Telarc,  he  has  recorded  the  complete 
cycle  of  Beethoven  piano  concertos  and  the 
Choral  Fantasy  with  Rudolf  Serkin.  Mr.  Ozawa 
and  the  orchestra  have  recorded  five  of  the 
works  commissioned  by  the  BSO  for  its  cen- 
tennial: Roger  Sessions's  Pulitzer  Prize- 
winning  Concerto  for  Orchestra  and  Andrzej 
Panufnik's  Sinfonia  Votiva  are  available  on 
Hyperion;  Peter  Lieberson's  Piano  Concerto 
with  soloist  Peter  Serkin,  John  Harbison's 
Symphony  No.  1,  and  Oily  Wilson's  Sinfonia 
have  been  taped  for  New  World  records.  For 
Angel/EMI,  he  and  the  orchestra  have 
recorded  Stravinsky's  Firebird  and,  with  so- 
loist Itzhak  rerlman,  the  violin  concertos  of 
Earl  Kim  and  Robert  Starer.  Mr.  Ozawa  holds 
honorary  Doctor  of  Music  degrees  from  the 
University  of  Massachusetts,  the  New  England 
Conservatory  of  Music,  and  Wheaton  College 
in  Norton,  Massachusetts. 
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Music  Directorship  endowed  by 
John  Moors  Cabot 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY 

ORCHESTRA 

1984/85 

First  Violins 

Malcolm  Lowe 

Concertmaster 
Charles  Munch  chair 
Emanuel  Borok 

Assistant  Concertmaster 
Helen  Horner  Mclntyre  chair 

Max  Hobart 

Robert  L.  Beal,  and 

Enid  and  Bruce  A.  Beal  chair 

Cecvlia  Arzewski 

Edward  and  Bertha  C.  Rose  chair 

Bo  Youp  Hwang 

John  and  Dorothy  Wilson  chair 

Max  Winder 
Harry  Dickson 

Forrest  Foster  Collier  chair 

Gottfried  Wilfinger 
Fredy  Ostrovsky 
Leo  Panasevich 

Carolyn  and  George  Rowland  chair 

Sheldon  Rotenberg 

Muriel  C  Kasdon  and 
Marjorie  C  Paler  chair 

Alfred  Schneider 
Raymond  Sird 
Ikuko  Mizuno 
Amnon  Levy 

Second  Violins 

Marylou  Speaker  Churchill 

Fahnestock  chair 

Vyacheslav  Uritsky 

Charlotte  and  Irving  W.  Rabb  chair 

Ronald  Knudsen 
Joseph  McGauley 
Leonard  Moss 
Laszlo  Nagy 

*  Michael  Vitale 

*  Harvey  Seigel 

*  Jerome  Rosen 

*  Sheila  Fiekowsky 

*  Gerald  Elias 

*  Ronan  Lefkowitz 

*  Nancy  Bracken 

*  Joel  Smirnoff 

*  Jennie  Shames 

*  Nisanne  Lowe 

*  Aza  Raykhtsaum 

*  Nancv  Mathis  DiNovo 


*  Participating  in  a  system  of  rotated 
seating  within  each  string  section. 


Violas 

Burton  Fine 

Charles  S.  Dana  chair 

Patricia  McCarty 

Anne  Stoneman  chair 

Ronald  Wilkison 
Robert  Barnes 
Jerome  Lipson 
Bernard  Kadinoff 
Joseph  Pietropaolo 
Michael  Zaretsky 
Marc  Jeanneret 
Betty  Benthin 

*  Mark  Ludwig 

Cellos 

Jules  Eskin 
Philip  R-  Allen  chair 

Martha  Babcock 

Vernon  and  Marion  Alden  chair 

Mischa  Nieland 

Esther  S.  and  Joseph  M.  Shapiro  chair 

Jerome  Patterson 

*  Robert  Ripley 
Luis  Leguia 
Carol  Procter 
Ronald  Feldman 

*  Joel  Moerschel 

Sandra  and  David  Bakalar  chair 

*  Jonathan  Miller 

*  Sato  Knudsen 

Basses 

Edwin  Barker 

Harold  D.  Hodgkinson  chair 

Lawrence  Wolfe 

Maria  Stata  chair 

Joseph  Hearne 
Bela  Wurtzler 
Leslie  Martin 
John  Salkowski 
John  Barwicki 

*  Robert  Olson 

*  James  Orleans 

Flutes 

Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer 

Walter  Piston  chair 
Fenwick  Smith 

Myra  and  Robert  Kraft  chair 

Leone  Buyse 

Piccolo 

Lois  Schaefer 
Evelyn  and  C.  Charles  Marran  chair 

Oboes 

Ralph  Gomberg 

Mildred  B.  Remis  chair 

Wayne  Rapier 
Alfred  Genovese 

English  Horn 

Laurence  Thorstenberg 

Phyllis  Knight  Beranek  chair 

Clarinets 

Harold  Wright 

Ann  S.M.  Banks  chair 


Thomas  Martin 
Peter  Hadcock 

E-jlat  Clarinet 

Bass  Clarinet 

Craig  Nordstrom 

Bassoons 

Sherman  Walt 
Edward  A.  Taft  chair 

Roland  Small 
Matthew  Ruggiero 

Contrabassoon 

Richard  Plaster 

Horns 

Charles  Kavalovski 

Helen  SagoffSlosberg  chair 

Richard  Sebring 
Daniel  Katzen 
Jay  Wadenpfuhl 
Richard  Mackey 
Jonathan  Menkis 

Trumpets 

Charles  Schlueter 

Roger  Louis  Voisin  chair 

Andre  Come 

Ford  H.  Cooper  chair 

Charles  Daval 
Peter  Chapman 

Trombones 

Ronald  Barron 

J. P.  and  Mary  B.  Barger  chair 

Norman  Bolter 

Tuba 

Chester  Schmitz 

Margaret  and  William  C 
Rousseau  chair 

Timpani 

Everett  Firth 

Sylvia  Shippen  Wells  chair 

Percussion 

Charles  Smith 

Arthur  Press 
Assistant  Timpanist 

Thomas  Gauger 
Frank  Epstein 

Harp 

Ann  Hobson  Pilot 

Willona  Henderson  Sinclair  chair 

Personnel  Managers 

William  Moyer 
Harry  Shapiro 

Librarians 

Marshall  Burlingame 
William  Shisler 
James  Harper 

Stage  Manager 

Position  endowed  by- 
Angelica  Lloyd  Clagett 
Alfred  Robison 
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How  to  conduct  yourself 
on  Friday  night. 

Aficionados  of  classical  music  can  enjoy 

the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  every  Friday  night 

at  9  o'clock  on  WCRB 102. 5  FM.  Sponsored 

in  part  by  Honeywell. 

Honeywell 
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A  Brief  History  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 


For  many  years,  philanthropist,  Civil  War 
veteran,  and  amateur  musician  Henry  Lee 
Higginson  dreamed  of  founding  a  great  and 
permanent  orchestra  in  his  home  town  of 
Boston.  His  vision  approached  reality  in  the 
spring  of  1881,  and  on  22  October  that  year 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's  inaugural 
concert  took  place  under  the  direction  of  con- 
ductor Georg  Henschel.  For  nearly  twenty 
years,  symphony  concerts  were  held  in  the  old 
Boston  Music  Hall;  Symphony  Hall,  the 
orchestra's  present  home,  and  one  of  the 
world's  most  highly  regarded  concert  halls, 
was  opened  in  1900.  Henschel  was  succeeded 
by  a  series  of  German-born  and  -trained  con- 
ductors— Wilhelm  Gericke,  Arthur  Nikisch, 
Emil  Paur,  and  Max  Fiedler — culminating  in 
the  appointment  of  the  legendary  Karl  Muck, 
who  served  two  tenures  as  music  director, 
1906-08  and  1912-18.  Meanwhile,  in  July 
1885,  the  musicians  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
had  given  their  first  "Promenade"  concert, 
offering  both  music  and  refreshments,  and 


fulfilling  Major  Higginson's  wish  to  give 
"concerts  of  a  lighter  kind  of  music."  These 
concerts,  soon  to  be  given  in  the  springtime 
and  renamed  first  "Popular"  and  then 
"Pops,"  fast  became  a  tradition. 

During  the  orchestra's  first  decades,  there 
were  striking  moves  toward  expansion.  In 
1915,  the  orchestra  made  its  first  transconti- 
nental trip,  playing  thirteen  concerts  at  the 
Panama-Pacific  Exposition  in  San  Francisco. 
Recording,  begun  with  RCA  in  the  pioneering 
days  of  1917,  continued  with  increasing  fre- 
quency, as  did  radio  broadcasts  of  concerts. 
The  character  of  the  Boston  Symphony  was 
greatly  changed  in  1918,  when  Henri  Rabaud 
was  engaged  as  conductor;  he  was  succeeded 
the  following  season  by  Pierre  Monteux.  These 
appointments  marked  the  beginning  of  a 
French-oriented  tradition  which  would  be 
maintained,  even  during  the  Russian-born 
Serge  Koussevitzky's  time,  with  the  employ- 
ment of  many  French-trained  musicians. 


The  first  photograph,  actually  a  collage,  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  under  Georg 
Henschel,  taken  1882 
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Henry  Lee  Higginson 


Georg  Henschel 


The  Koussevitzky  era  began  in  1924.  His 
extraordinary  musicianship  and  electric  per- 
sonality proved  so  enduring  that  he  served  an 
unprecedented  term  of  twenty- five  years.  In 
1936,  Koussevitzky  led  the  orchestra's  first 
concerts  in  the  Berkshires,  and  a  year  later  he 
and  the  players  took  up  annual  summer  resi- 
dence at  Tanglewood.  Koussevitzky  passion- 
ately shared  Major  Higginson's  dream  of  "a 
good  honest  school  for  musicians,"  and  in 
1940  that  dream  was  realized  with  the  found- 
ing at  Tanglewood  of  the  Berkshire  Music 
Center,  a  unique  summer  music  academy  for 
young  artists.  To  broaden  public  awareness  of 
the  Music  Center's  activities  at  Tanglewood, 
the  Berkshire  Music  Center  will  be  known  as 
the  Tanglewood  Music  Center  beginning  with 
the  1985  session. 

Expansion  continued  in  other  areas  as  well. 
In  1929  the  free  Esplanade  concerts  on  the 
Charles  River  in  Boston  were  inaugurated  by 
Arthur  Fiedler,  who  had  been  a  member  of  the 
orchestra  since  1915  and  who  in  1930  became 
the  eighteenth  conductor  of  the  Boston  Pops,  a< 
post  he  would  hold  for  half  a  century,  to  be 
succeeded  by  John  Williams  in  1980.  The 
Boston  Pops  will  celebrate  its  hundredth  birth- 
day in  1985  under  Mr.  Williams's  baton. 

Charles  Munch  followed  Koussevitzky  as 
music  director  in  1949.  Munch  continued 
Koussevitzky's  practice  of  supporting  contem- 
porary composers  and  introduced  much  music 


Karl  Muck 


Pierre  Monteux 
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Serge  Koussevitzky 


from  the  French  repertory  to  this  country. 
During  his  tenure,  the  orchestra  toured  abroad 
for  the  first  time,  and  its  continuing  series  of 
Youth  Concerts  was  initiated.  Erich  Leinsdorf 
began  his  seven-year  term  as  music  director  in 
1962.  Leinsdorf  presented  numerous  pre- 
mieres, restored  many  forgotten  and  neglected 
works  to  the  repertory,  and,  like  his  two  prede- 
cessors, made  many  recordings  for  RCA;  in 
addition,  many  concerts  were  televised  under 
his  direction.  Leinsdorf  was  also  an  energetic 
director  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center,  and 
under  his  leadership  a  full-tuition  fellowship 
program  was  established.  Also  during  these 
years,  the  Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Players 
were  founded,  in  1964;  they  are  the  world's 
only  permanent  chamber  ensemble  made  up  of 
a  major  symphony  orchestra's  principal  play- 
ers. William  Steinberg  succeeded  Leinsdorf  in 
1969.  He  conducted  several  American  and 
world  premieres,  made  recordings  for 
Deutsche  Grammophon  and  RCA,  appeared 
regularly  on  television,  led  the  1971  European 
tour,  and  directed  concerts  on  the  east  coast, 
in  the  south,  and  in  the  mid-west. 

Seiji  Ozawa,  an  artistic  director  of  the 
Berkshire  Festival  since  1970,  became  the 
orchestra's  thirteenth  music  director  in  the  fall 
of  1973,  following  a  year  as  music  advisor. 
Now  in  his  twelfth  year  as  music  director,  Mr. 
Ozawa  has  continued  to  solidify  the  orchestra's 
reputation  at  home  and  abroad,  and  his  pro- 


gram of  centennial  commissions — from 
Sandor  Balassa,  Leonard  Bernstein,  John 
Corigliano,  Peter  Maxwell  Davies,  John 
Harbison,  Leon  Kirchner,  Peter  Lieberson, 
Donald  Martino,  Andrzej  Panufnik,  Roger 
Sessions,  Sir  Michael  Tippett,  and  Oily 
Wilson — on  the  occasion  of  the  orchestra's 
hundredth  birthday  has  reaffirmed  the  orches- 
tra's commitment  to  new  music.  Under  his 
direction,  the  orchestra  has  also  expanded  its 
recording  activities  to  include  releases  on  the 
Philips,  Telarc,  CBS,  Angel/EMI,  Hyperion, 
and  New  World  labels. 

From  its  earliest  days,  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  has  stood  for  imagination, 
enterprise,  and  the  highest  attainable  stan- 
dards. Today,  the  Boston  Symphony  Orches- 
tra, Inc.,  presents  more  than  250  concerts 
annually.  Attended  by  a  live  audience  of  nearly 
1.5  million,  the  orchestra's  performances  are 
heard  by  a  vast  national  and  international 
audience  through  the  media  of  radio,  tele- 
vision, and  recordings.  Its  annual  budget  has 
grown  from  Higginson's  projected  $115,000 
to  more  than  $20  million.  Its  preeminent  posi- 
tion in  the  world  of  music  is  due  not  only  to  the 
support  of  its  audiences  but  also  to  grants  from 
the  federal  and  state  governments,  and  to  the 
generosity  of  many  foundations,  businesses, 
and  individuals.  It  is  an  ensemble  that  has 
richly  fulfilled  Higginson's  vision  of  a  great 
and  permanent  orchestra  in  Boston. 


Charles  Munch 


William  Steinberg 


per  •form*  ance  (par-fof-mans) 
n.  IThe  act  or  style  of  performing 
a  work  or  role  before  an  audience. 
2.  What  you  can  expect  from  Mutual 
Bank,  whether  you're  looking  for 
outstanding  customer  service,  con- 
venient downtown  locations  or 
innovative  banking  and  investment 
services. 


Mutual  Bank 

What  other  big  bank  treats  you 
like  a  partner? 

45  Franklin  Street,  Boston,  MA  02110, 482-7530 


Member  FDIC 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 

One  Hundred  and  Fourth  Season,  1984-85 

Thursday,  21  February  at  8 
Friday,  22  February  at  2 
Saturday,  23  February  at  8 
Tuesday,  26  February  at  8 

MYUNG-WHUN  CHUNG  conducting 


ROSSINI 
ELGAR 


Overture  to  Uitaliana  in  Algeri 

Cello  Concerto  in  E  minor,  Opus  85 

Adagio — Moderato — 

Lento — Allegro  molto 

Adagio 

Allegro — Moderato — Allegro,  ma  non  troppo 

RALPH  KIRSHBAUM 


INTERMISSION 


PROKOFIEV 


Symphony  No.  6  in  E-flat,  Opus  111 

Allegro  moderato 

Largo 

Vivace 


Thursday's,  Saturday's,  and  Tuesday's  concerts  will  end  about  9:55  and  Friday's  about  3:55. 
Philips,  Telarc,  CBS,  Deutsche  Grammophon,  Angel/EMI,  New  World,  Hyperion,  and  RCA  records 
Baldwin  piano 

Please  be  sure  the  electronic  signal  on  your  watch  or  pager  is  switched  off 
during  the  concert. 

The  program  books  for  the  Friday  series  are  given  in  loving  memory  of  Mrs.  Hugh  Bancroft 
by  her  daughters  Mrs.  A.  Werk  Cook  and  the  late  Mrs.  William  C.  Cox. 
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LOCATION 

The  Fairways  at  Chestnut  Hill  gives  you  downtown  Boston  from  the 
perfect  vantage  point:  within  sight  and  within  a  15- minute  drive.  You'll 
also  have  a  bricked  terrace  and  a  balcony  overlooking  a  golf  course, 
where  you  can  relax  and  look  back  on  the  day's  accomplishments. 

Sitting  pretty  is  just  one  of  the  advantages  of  owning  a  home  at 
The  Fairways.  We  invite  you  to  come  view  all  the  others. 

Two-bedroom  townhouses  with  study  from  $285,000.  Furnished  models  open  12-5 

seven  days  a  week,  or  by  appointment  From  Centre  Street  in  Newton  go  east 

on  Commonwealth  Avenue,  left  on  Hammond  Street  which  becomes  Woodchester 

Drive  which,  in  turn,  becomes  Algonquin  Road. 

The  Fairways 

AT  CHESTNUT  HILL 


85  Algonquin  Road,  Newton  (617)965-8988 

Marketed  by:  EZS  The  Condominium  Collaborative,  Inc. 
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Gioachino  Rossini 

Overture  to  Uitaliana  in  Algeri 


Gioachino  Antonio  Rossini  was  born  in 
Pesaro,  Italy,  on  29  February  1792  and 
died  in  Passy,  outside  of  Paris,  on 
13  November  1868.  L'italiana  in  Algeri 
("The  Italian  Woman  in  Algiers")  was 
composed  in  April  1813  and  first  per- 
formed in  the  Teatro  San  Benedetto  in 
Venice  on  22  May  that  year.  The  over- 
ture was  first  heard  in  the  United  States 
at  a  "Concert  for  PH.  Taylor"  given  in 
the  City  Hotel,  New  York,  on  4  March 
1824.  Pierre  Monteux  led  the  first 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  perform- 
ance of  the  overture  at  a  Young  People's 
Concert  on  7  December  1920;  he  later 
introduced  it  to  the  subscription  series. 
It  has  also  been  performed  under  the 
direction  of  Richard  Bur  gin  and  Carlo  Maria  Giulini.  Charles  Wilson  led  the 
orchestra's  last  Symphony  Hall  performances  in  December  1968;  Erich  Leinsdorfled 
a  performance  in  New  York's  Philharmonic  Hall  a  week  later.  Leinsdorf  also  con- 
ducted the  most  recent  performance,  at  Tanglewood,  in  July  1969.  The  overture  is 
scored  for  piccolo,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  bassoon,  two  horns,  two  trumpets,  bass 
drum  and  cymbals,  and  strings. 

The  first  months  of  1813  were  important  for  the  young  opera  composer  from  Pesaro. 
He  had  already  seen  seven  of  his  operas  on  the  stage,  and  he  had  conquered  Milan  with  a 
production  of  La  pietra  del  paragone  at  La  Scala  the  preceding  September.  The  opera 
had  been  so  successful,  in  fact,  that  it  earned  Rossini  exemption  from  military  service,  the 
authorities  sensibly  concluding  that  they  would  rather  have  first-rate  operas  than  third- 
rate  soldiers. 

A  budding  opera  composer  needed  to  make  his  mark  with  the  audiences  in  Venice,  too, 
especially  at  the  principal  theater,  La  Fenice.  For  Venice  Rossini  composed  first  an  opera 
seria  entitled  Tancredi,  with  a  plot  drawn  from  Tasso's  Jerusalem  Delivered  and  Racine's 
tragedy  Tancrede.  Premiering  on  6  February  1813,  three  weeks  before  the  composer's 
twenty-first  birthday,  Tancredi  was  an  estimable  success  that  became,  in  the  course  of  the 
next  two  years,  an  international  sensation,  partly  due  to  the  fame  of  one  aria,  "Di  tanti 
palpiti,"  which  was  sung  everywhere  Italian  opera  went.  To  suit  the  tastes  of  the  period, 
Rossini  had  given  the  tragedy  a  happy  ending,  but  for  the  second  staging  of  the  work, 
which  took  place  in  Ferrara  at  the  end  of  March,  he  daringly  rewrote  the  ending  to  retain 
the  tragic  conclusion  involving  the  death  of  the  title  character.  This  was  not  a  success,  and 
later  productions  returned  to  the  original  version.  (The  tragic  finale — so  much  more 
consistent  with  the  plot,  and  so  much  more  satisfying  dramatically — seemed  to  be  totally 
lost.  The  music  has  recently  turned  up,  however,  and  Tancredi  has  been  performed  and 
recorded  by  Marilyn  Home  with  the  much  more  daring  ending  that  Rossini  tried  out  in 
Ferrara.) 

No  sooner  had  he  finished  overseeing  the  production  in  Ferrara  than  Rossini  needed  to 
return  to  Venice,  since  he  had  committed  himself  to  producing  another  work — a  comic 
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40  BROAD  STREET 
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Stanley  J.  Richmond,  ?roprictor 


opera — for  the  spring.  He  took  an  old  but  very  workable  libretto  by  Angelo  Agnelli,  which 
had  already  served  for  an  opera  by  Luigi  Mosca  five  years  earlier,  and  turned  it  into  one  of 
his  most  brilliant  comic-opera  successes. 

According  to  a  Venetian  newspaper  reporting  on  the  premiere  late  in  May  1813, 
Rossini  had  composed  the  entire  two-act  opera  in  twenty-seven  days;  but  Rossini  himself 
evidently  scoffed  to  a  correspondent  for  the  Allgemeine  musikalische  Zeitung  of  Leipzig 
that  it  had  only  taken  him  eighteen  days!  Already  Rossini's  work  was  showing  the  ability  to 
enrich  comic  opera  with  the  serious  expressive  character  of  opera  seria,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  enliven  the  serious  opera  with  the  ensembles  and  dramatic  energy  of  the  opera 
buffa.  Uitaliana  in  Algeri  is  by  turns  sentimental,  patriotic,  and  farcical. 

A  comic -opera  title  like  "The  Italian  Woman  in  Algiers"  signals  to  its  audience  that 
there  will  be  a  lot  of  slightly  risque  fun  on  the  subject  of  harems — and,  in  particular,  the 
possibility  that  the  title  character  might  be  the  latest  addition  to  one.  As  Stendhal  pointed 
out  in  his  biography  of  Rossini,  no  subject  could  have  been  better  suited  to  the  pleasure- 
loving  Venetians,  generally  regarded  as  the  most  frivolous  audience  in  the  world  at  that 
time.  But  it  was  not  only  the  plot  that  succeeded:  public  and  press  were  equally 
enthusiastic  about  the  bubbling  music,  which  was  quickly  established  as  a  popular  favorite. 

The  plot  of  the  opera  bears  no  relationship  to  real  life  in  Italy,  Algiers,  or  any  other 
locale.  An  Italian  lady,  Isabella,  attempts  to  rescue  her  lover  Lindoro  from  the  Bey  of 
Algeria,  by  whom  he  has  been  imprisoned.  She  is  accompanied  by  an  ineffective  admirer, 
Taddeo,  with  whom  she  is  shipwrecked  on  the  shores  of  Algeria.  The  opera  is  a  farce,  to  be 
sure,  though  enriched  with  lyric  and  grandiose  moments  as  well. 

Unlike  many  of  Rossini's  overtures,  the  one  written  for  Uitaliana  in  Algeri  seems  to 
be  original  with  that  score  and  never  to  have  been  used  for  another.  Such  re-use  was 
possible  because  the  Italian  overture  in  his  day  rarely  had  any  musical  links  with  the  opera 


The  Teatro  la  Fenice  in  Venice,  about  1813 
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Investments  are  like  trees.  Tb  stay  healthy, 
they  must  withstand  the  winds  of  change. 


Having  a  financial  strategy  that  is  not  firmly 
rooted  can  be  rather  unnerving.  Because  if 
the  economic  climate  changes  for  the  worse, 
the  whole  thing  can  get  blown  away. 

That's  why  we  recommend  the  services  of 
our  Financial  Consulting  Group. 

They  can  advise  you  on  all  aspects  of  retire- 
ment income,  tax  shelters,  investment  goal 
setting,  employee  stock  options,  partnerships 
and  closely  held  corporations,  portfolio  diag- 
nostics, and  estate  planning. 

And  they  have  expertise  in  giving  you  tax 
shelter  assistance  that  isn't  linked  to  a  com- 
missioned sale,  and  helping  you  plan  a  sound 
strategy  for  your  future. 

So,  call  our  Financial  Consulting  Group  at 
1-800-SHAWMUT. 

You'll  feel  better  about  your  future  when 
you  work  with  bankers  who  can  see  the  trees 
for  the  forest. 


Shawmut 

Financial  Management 
Division 


Lookto  us  for  direction. 
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to  follow;  they  were  simply  designed  to  signal  the  start  of  the  performance,  to  quiet  the 
audience,  possibly  to  give  latecomers  a  chance  to  be  seated,  and  to  build  up  a  sense  of 
expectation  for  the  rise  of  the  curtain  that  was  soon  to  come.  Some  of  Rossini's  overtures 
were  actually  shifted  back  and  forth  between  serious  and  comic  operas,  with  no  one  any 
the  wiser!  Eventually,  Rossini  himself  gave  up  writing  overtures  entirely;  his  later  operas 
tend  to  have  an  "Introduzione,"  an  extended  orchestral  prelude  that  leads  directly  into 
the  first  scene  but  is  not  in  any  sense  self-sufficient.  But  early  in  his  career,  he  still 
performed  an  overture  before  each  opera.  Ironically,  we  know  the  overtures  today  better 
than  we  know  the  operas — although  that  situation  is,  happily,  changing.  Many  of  the 
operas  have  been  revived  at  least  on  recording,  and  the  new  research  into  Rossini's  life 
and  works  has  demonstrated  his  originality  and  his  overwhelming  influence  on  the  Italian 
operatic  tradition  through  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

The  composer's  autograph  manuscript  for  the  overture  to  Uitaliana  in  Algeri  has  not 
survived.  The  manuscript  of  the  overture  that  is  attached  to  the  autograph  score  of  the 
full  opera  is  a  copy  in  another  hand,  though  the  music  is  surely  Rossini's.  In  addition  to 
the  normal  orchestral  instruments,  it  poses  a  scholarly  problem  in  calling  for  a  "banda 
turca,"  or  "Turkish  band."  The  use  of  janissary  music,  presumed  imitations  of  the  real 
music  of  the  Turks  or  other  Moslem  groups,  was  very  popular  in  the  last  years  of  the 
eighteenth  century  and  the  first  years  of  the  nineteenth.  Well-known  examples  can  be 
found  in  Mozart's  Abduction  from  the  Seraglio  and  in  the  finale  of  Beethoven's  Ninth 
Symphony.  But,  at  least  in  Italian  opera,  the  term  banda  turca  did  not  specify  a 
consistent  ensemble;  it  could  include  bass  drum,  cymbals,  triangle,  or  all  three.  In  the 
overture  to  Uitaliana  in  Algeri  the  term  seems  to  mean  only  cymbals  (the  bass  drum  is 
called  for  by  itself  separately). 

The  Andante  that  opens  the  overture  is  extremely  quiet — two  phrases  played  by 
pizzicato  strings.  But  the  end  of  the  second  phrase  is  punctuated  by  a  fortissimo  chord  in 
the  entire  orchestra  guaranteed  to  get  the  attention  of  anyone  not  already  listening.  Over 
the  same  pizzicato  string  phrase  the  solo  oboe  sings  an  elegant  melody.  The  introduction  of 
a  consistent  sixteenth-note  pattern  begins  a  passage  of  harmonic  tension  that  poises  itself 
on  the  dominant  for  the  fast  main  section  of  the  overture.  The  Allegro  that  follows, 
generated  by  a  crisp  rhythmic  figure  (two  sixteenths  and  an  eighth)  in  the  upper 
woodwinds,  races  along  merrily  with  that  rhythmic  underpinning,  pausing  to  allow  the 
oboe  to  introduce  a  saucy  tune  with  a  marked  dotted  rhythm  for  the  secondary  theme. 
The  bulk  of  the  overture  is  built  on  the  first  rhythm,  which  disappears  again  only  when  the 
recapitulation  brings  back  the  second  theme,  now  cheerily  set  forth  by  piccolo  and 
bassoon  in  distant  octaves.  The  characteristic  Rossini  crescendo  concludes  the  overture 
energetically. 

— Steven  Ledbetter 
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PRESIDENTS^! 


A  Company 

Christmas 


The  Boston  Symphony  and  the  "Presidents  at  Pops"  and  "A  Company 

Christmas  at  Pops"  committees  thank  you  for  your  support  of  our 

programs  during  the  year.  We  hope  that  you  will  join  us  for  these  exciting 

business  benefits  this  year. 

"Presidents  at  Pops"  occurs  each  June  and  involves  over  100  leading 

Boston  businesses  participating  in  a  special  Boston  Pops  concert 

conducted  by  John  Williams.  Each  company  purchases  a  package  of  20 

tickets  to  use  for  their  employees,  customers  or  guests.  Dinner  and  drinks 

are  served  to  everyone.  "A  Company  Christmas  at  Pops"  is  modelled 

similarly  and  occurs  during  the  week  of  Christmas  Pops  concerts. 


^^ 


For  more  information  on  each,  please  call  the  BSO 
Director  of  Corporate  Development  at  266-1492. 
Thank  you. 
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Sir  Edward  Elgar 

Cello  Concerto  in  E  minor,  Opus  85 


Edward  Elgar  was  born  at  Broadheath, 
near  Worcester,  England,  on  2  June 
1857  and  died  in  Worcester  on  23  Feb- 
ruary 1934;  he  was  knighted  on  5  July 
1904.  He  began  composing  his  Cello 
Concerto,  Opus  85,  in  September  1918 
and  completed  it  in  August  the  follow- 
ing year.  The  score  is  dedicated  to 
Sidney  and  Francis  Colvin.  The  work 
received  its  world  premiere  in  London 
on  26  October  1919,  with  Elgar  himself 
conducting  the  London  Symphony 
Orchestra  and  Felix  Salmond  as  soloist. 
Charles  Munch  led  the  first  Boston 
Symphony  performance  with  soloist 
Maurice  Eisenberg  on  12  April  1955. 
Jacqueline  Du  Pre  performed  the  con- 
certo with  conductor  Daniel  Barenboim  at  Tanglewood  in  1969.  The  only  other  Boston 
Symphony  performances  took  place  in  Symphony  Hall  in  December  1969  with 
William  Steinberg  conducting  and  Zara  Nelsova  as  soloist.  In  addition  to  the  solo 
instrument,  the  score  calls  for  two  flutes  (the  second  doubling  piccolo  ad  lib.),  two 
oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  tuba  ad 
lib.,  timpani,  and  strings. 

Elgar's  periods  of  active  composition  regularly  alternated  with  months  of  severe 
depression,  when  he  could  scarcely  bring  himself  to  work.  The  first  great  outburst  of 
masterworks — which  had  produced  the  Enigma  Variations  and  The  Dream  ofGeron- 
tius — followed  such  a  depression.  Later,  after  a  despondent  1907,  he  had  quickly  turned 
out  his  two  symphonies  and  the  Violin  Concerto.  Another  fallow  period  came  following  the 
premiere  of  Fals tajf  in  1913.  For  nearly  five  years,  Elgar  composed  no  really  substantial 
works.  More  and  more  he  withdrew  from  the  musical  world  and,  with  his  wife,  lived 
quietly  withdrawn. 

Then,  in  1918  and  1919,  Elgar's  creative  impulse  exploded  in  a  sudden  outpouring  of 
chamber  music — a  string  quartet,  a  violin  sonata,  and  a  piano  quintet,  all  his  very  first 
ventures  into  each  medium — capped  by  his  most  personal  concerto.  The  years  immedi- 
ately before  had  been  made  bleak  by  the  death  of  friends,  by  war  news  from  the  European 
fronts,  and  by  his  own  ill  health.  Alice  Elgar  understood  that  her  husband  desperately 
needed  to  find  some  peace  and  solitude,  to  recapture  his  rural  boyhood.  She  located  a 
cottage  named  Brinkwells  in  Sussex  with  a  studio  in  the  garden  and  nearby  woods  suitable 
for  long  walks.  The  Elgars  rented  it  from  the  fall  of  1917,  though  they  still  kept  Severn 
House,  their  home  in  Hampstead,  just  north  of  London. 

Though  he  was  ill  in  London  during  the  early  part  of  1918,  Elgar  moved  out  to  Brinkwells 
again  in  the  spring,  and  there  he  established  a  peaceful  routine,  setting  seriously  to  work 
again  on  his  chamber  music.  His  close  friend,  violinist  W.H.  Reed,  came  down  often  to  try 
over  bits  of  music  with  Elgar  as  the  works  progressed.  By  the  autumn,  the  chamber  pieces 
were  well  along,  and  the  composer  was  enjoying  the  sudden  changes  in  the  weather,  with 
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rain  squalls  followed  by  wonderful  sunrises  in  a  golden  mist.  On  27  September,  Alice  noted 
in  her  diary  that  Edward  had  produced  "wonderful  new  music,  real  wood  sounds  &  other 
lament  wh[ich]  sh[oul]d  be  in  a  war  symphony."  Elgar's  biographer  Michael  Kennedy 
believes  this  to  be  our  first  information  regarding  the  Cello  Concerto. 

Soon  after  this  the  Elgars  were  required  to  return  to  Severn  House;  it  had  been 
burglarized  in  their  absence,  and  the  police  wanted  a  listing  of  everything  that  had  been 
stolen.  (Actually,  the  burglar  seems  to  have  been  interrupted  at  work,  for  the  only 
substantial  loss  was  from  Elgar's  supply  of  whiskey.)  While  in  Hampstead,  Elgar  noted 
down  the  gently  lilting  Moderato  theme  of  the  concerto's  first  movement.  When  he 
returned  to  Brinkwells,  he  played  the  theme  to  Reed,  who  called  it  "an  infinite  tune,"  one 
that  "seems  to  have  no  beginning  and  no  end."  Elgar  noted  on  the  sketch,  "very  full, 
sweet,  and  sonorous." 

The  financial  strain  of  maintaining  two  homes  worried  the  Elgars,  as  did  the  burglary. 
Edward  hoped  to  stay  on  at  Brinkwells,  where  he  felt  he  could  work,  but  he  feared  that  it 
might  not  be  possible.  Merely  contemplating  a  move  back  to  Severn  House  depressed  him: 
"But  it  seems  that  if  I  have  to  live  again  at  Hampstead  composition  is  'off — not  the  house 
or  the  place  but  London — telephone  etc.  all  day  and  night  drives  me  mad." 
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The  early  months  of  1919  saw  the  premiere  of  the  Violin  Sonata,  first  privately  on 
13  March,  then  publicly  a  week  later.  Later  in  the  spring  the  British  String  Quartet  took 
part  in  performances  of  Elgar's  String  Quartet  and  the  Piano  Quintet.  Elgar  invited  the 
cellist  of  the  quartet,  Felix  Salmond,  to  premiere  his  Cello  Concerto  when  it  was  ready  and 
invited  him  down  to  Brink  wells  to  go  over  the  draft  with  him.  Late  in  June  he  wrote  to  his 
friend  Sir  Sidney  Colvin,  the  Keeper  of  the  Department  of  Prints  and  Drawings  at  the 
British  Museum,  to  report  on  his  progress: 

I  am  frantically  busy  writing  &  have  nearly  completed  a  Concerto  for  Violoncello — a 
real  large  work  &  I  think  good  &  alive.  It  is  impossible  to  say  when  it  will  appear  or 
be  heard — probably  next  winter.  Would  Frances  &  you  allow  me  to  put  on  the  title 
page  To  Frances  and  Sidney  Colvin?  Your  friendship  is  such  a  real  &  precious  thing 
that  I  should  like  to  leave  some  record  of  it;  I  cannot  say  the  music  is  worthy  of  you 
both  (or  either!)  but  our  three  names  wd.  be  in  print  together  even  if  the  music  is  dull 
&  of  the  kind  which  perisheth. 

By  3  August  Elgar  announced  that  he  and  Salmond  had  "polished"  the  concerto.  Its 
performance  was  scheduled  for  Queen's  Hall  on  26  October  with  the  London  Symphony 
Orchestra. 

It  is  ironic  that  the  last  major  premiere  of  Elgar's  life — when  he  was  generally  regarded 
as  the  greatest  English  composer  of  his  age — should  have  been  undercut  by  the  same 
problem  that  had  ruined  the  premiere  of  his  greatest  masterpiece,  The  Dream  of 
Gerontius,  insufficient  rehearsal.  It  was  not  Elgar's  fault,  to  be  sure.  He  was  only 
scheduled  to  conduct  his  own  work.  The  remainder  of  the  concert — Scriabin's  Poem  of 
Extasy  and  Borodin's  Second  Symphony — were  conducted  by  Albert  Coates.  At  the  time 
of  the  premiere,  Coates  was  pushing  the  music  of  Scriabin,  and  he  simply  kept  rehearsing 
the  piece  long  after  the  time  agreed  upon  for  Elgar  to  rehearse  his  new  concerto.  Under 
the  circumstances,  it  is  a  wonder  that  the  composer  did  not  simply  withdraw  the  work 
from  performance,  but  he  evidently  felt  bound  to  uphold  the  reputation  of  Salmond,  who, 
for  his  part,  was  fully  prepared.  Like  Gerontius,  then,  the  Cello  Concerto  had  a  disastrous 
premiere.  The  audience  was  perhaps  more  polite  than  it  had  been  on  the  earlier  occasion, 
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if  only  out  of  deference  to  Elgar's  reputation,  and  some  of  the  critics  recognized  that  the 
work  was  seriously  underrehearsed,  though  the  Daily  Telegraph  simply  dismissed  it, 
noting  "a  lack  of  exaltation." 

It  is  not  surprising  that  the  first  audiences  found  themselves  more  or  less  at  a  loss  with 
this  piece,  which  is  about  as  far  from  the  Lisztian  or  Paganiniesque  virtuoso  concerto  as  it 
is  possible  to  go.  Even  Elgar's  own  Violin  Concerto  was  in  many  respects  more  com- 
prehensible at  first  hearing  than  this  very  intimate  work.  Of  course,  there  were  many 
reasons  why  Elgar's  music  in  1918-19  should  be  different  from  his  music  of,  say  1908-10. 
First  among  these,  certainly,  was  the  Great  War,  the  war  that  finally  put  an  end  to  old 
notions  of  chivalry  and  military  glory.  Even  though  victory  was  in  sight  by  the  time  Elgar 
started  composing,  it  was  a  hollow  victory.  In  fact,  the  composer's  mood  may  be  indicated 
by  his  surprising  negative  response  to  the  poet  Laurence  Binyon,  who  invited  him  to  set  an 
ode  to  peace: 

...  if  anything  could  draw  me  [to  compose]  your  poem  would,  but  the  whole 
atmosphere  is  too  full  of  complexities  for  me  to  feel  music  to  it:  not  the  atmosphere  of 
the  poem  but  of  the  time  I  mean.  The  last  two  divisions  VI  and  VII  [in  the  poem]  are 
splendid  altho'  I  regret  the  appeal  to  the  Heavenly  Spirit  which  is  cruelly  obtuse  to 
the  individual  sorrow  &  sacrifice — a  cruelty  I  resent  bitterly  &  disappointedly. 

This  from  the  composer  who  is  so  often — mistakenly — regarded  as  the  musical 
spokesman  of  British  imperialism! 

In  any  case,  the  mood  of  the  times  was  one  that  brought  concentration  on  individual 
sorrows  rather  than  nationalistic  glories.  This  was  surely  compounded  with  the  increasing 
health  problems  of  both  Edward  and  Alice  Elgar.  A  sense  of  his  own  mortality,  along  with 
the  understanding  that  the  old  order  had  passed  away,  naturally  found  its  way  into  the 
music.  The  Cello  Concerto  has  been  described  by  Donald  Francis  Tovey  as  representing 
Elgar's  Schumannesque  mood.  Now,  Schumann  is  not  a  composer  normally  compared 
with  Elgar,  but  certainly  in  their  Innigkeit — sincere,  fervent  intimacy — the  two  men 
have  a  great  deal  in  common.  In  both  cases,  the  intensely  personal  character  of  the  music 
may  be  reflected  in  sudden  changes  of  mood,  from  introspective  to  exuberant. 

In  Elgar's  Cello  Concerto,  the  introspective  element  predominates.  The  orchestra  is 
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masterfully  treated,  as  usual,  but  the  restraint  with  which  it  balances  the  soloist  contri- 
butes to  the  autumnal  quality  of  the  score.  The  cello  solo  opens  with  a  poignant  recitative 
which,  like  so  many  of  the  themes  in  this  score,  tends  to  move  gradually  downward,  as  if 
caught  in  an  elegiac  lassitude.  The  violas  enter,  unaccompanied,  with  the  "infinite  tune," 
which  seems  somehow  to  have  started  sometime  before  we  begin  hearing  it.  The  soloist 
repeats  the  theme,  and  finally  the  full  orchestra  presents  it  in  the  manner  noted  on  Elgar's 
sketch:  "very  full,  sweet,  and  sonorous."  This  opening  movement  is  not  going  to  be  in 
sonata  form,  but  rather  in  the  simpler  song  form  (ABA),  of  which  the  middle  section 
begins  in  12/8  with  a  dialogue  between  the  clarinets  and  bassoons  on  the  one  hand  and 
the  solo  cello  on  the  other.  It  is  brighter  than  the  first  theme,  moving  to  the  major  mode, 
but  retaining  the  same  indolent,  rocking  character.  The  opening  material  returns  and  dies 
away  over  a  low-held  E  in  the  cellos  and  basses. 

The  second  movement  begins  with  a  brief  reference  in  the  solo  cello  (pizzicato)  to  the 
introductory  recitative  of  the  first  movement;  the  soloist  then  tentatively  investigates  a 
figure  with  many  repeated  notes.  This  eventually  launches  into  a  fast  movement  in  G  major 
built  up  on  the  repeated-note  theme  laid  out  in  a  free  sonata  form  with  one  of  Elgar's 
impetuous,  warmhearted  lyrical  phrases  as  the  contrasting  idea.  The  movement  is  very 
brief;  a  hint  of  a  development  is  followed  by  a  return  to  G  major  and  sudden  silence. 

The  slow  movement  is  a  long  elegiac  song  in  a  single  breath,  set  in  the  key  of  B-flat 
major,  as  far  away  from  the  concerto's  home  key  of  E  minor  as  it  is  possible  to  get.  This 
movement  ends  on  its  dominant  and  leads  into  the  introduction  of  the  finale,  which  opens 
in  the  distant  key  of  B-flat  minor. 

The  orchestra  hints  at  the  main  theme  to  come  and  modulates  quickly  to  E  minor  for 
the  entrance  of  the  soloist  in  another  recitative,  rather  like  the  one  that  opened  the 
concerto.  Once  the  orchestra  reenters  in  the  Allegro  tempo,  the  finale  is  underway,  laid 
out  as  a  free  rondo.  The  second  subject  includes  a  precipitous  downward  rush  suggesting 
(in  Tovey's  words)  "dignity  at  the  mercy  of  a  banana-skin."  This  is  by  far  the  longest  and 
most  elaborately  developed  movement  in  the  concerto.  Towards  the  end  the  lighthearted 
vigor  with  which  the  finale  began  is  replaced  by  a  surprising  pathos  in  a  new,  slow  theme 
colored  by  complex  chromatic  harmonies.  The  cello  sings  a  passionate  new  theme  in  3/4 
time,  one  of  Elgar's  great  emotional  outpourings.  It  flows  directly  into  a  brief  reminiscence 
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of  the  slow  movement  and  another  of  the  concerto's  very  beginning  before  the  orchestra 
concludes  the  work  with  an  abrupt  final  statement. 

The  poignant  music  of  the  Cello  Concerto,  which  far  outweighs  the  brilliant  passages, 
makes  it  one  of  the  great  expressive  works  for  the  instrument.  The  score  is  a  valedictory 
to  an  age.  It  is  also  the  farewell  of  a  great  composer.  Elgar  had  every  intention  of 
composing  new  works  after  this  concerto,  but  the  death  on  7  April  1920  of  his  wife  Alice 
left  him  utterly  devastated.  It  was  her  complete  confidence  in  his  creative  genius  that  had, 
time  and  again,  given  him  the  strength  to  overcome  doubt  and  depression.  Though  in  the 
remaining  fifteen  years  of  his  life  he  planned  and  sketched  a  third  symphony  and  an 
opera,  among  other  things,  no  further  substantial  works  were  ever  completed.  He  devoted 
his  energies  largely  to  overseeing  recordings  of  the  music  that  already  existed.  Michael 
Kennedy  has  noted  that  Elgar  wrote  on  his  score  of  The  Dream  ofGerontius,  "This  is  the 
best  of  me."  Although  he  didn't  say  it  in  so  many  words,  the  pathos  of  the  Cello  Concerto 
tells  us,  "This  is  the  last  of  me." 

— S.L. 


Elgar' s  wife  Alice 
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Jordan  Marsh  m  A  Unit  of  Allied  Stores. 


Sergei  Prokofiev 

Symphony  No.  6  in  E-flat,  Opus  111 


Sergei  Sergeyevitch  Prokofiev  was  born 
in  Sontzovka,  Ekaterinoslav  district,  in 
the  Ukraine,  on  23  April  1891  and  died 
in  Moscow  on  5  March  1953.  He  sketched 
his  Sixth  Symphony  in  part  in  1944-45 
(while  finishing  the  Fifth  Symphony); 
then  he  dropped  it  for  a  time,  returning  to 
complete  it  in  1947.  The  first  performance 
took  place  in  Leningrad  on  11  October 
1947  under  the  direction  of  Yevgeny 
Mravinsky.  Leopold  Stokowski  led  the 
New  York  Philharmonic  in  the  American 
premiere  on  24  November  1949.  Charles 
Munch  conducted  the  first  Boston  Sym- 
phony performances  on  9  and  10  Febru- 
ary 1951.  It  has  also  been  performed  here 
under  the  direction  of  Jean  Morel,  Eugene 
Ormandy  Erich  Leinsdorf  and  most  recently,  in  November  1977,  Joseph  Silverstein.  The 
score  calls  for  two  flutes  and  piccolo,  two  oboes  and  English  horn,  two  clarinets  and  bass 
clarinet,  two  bassoons  and  contrabassoon,  three  trumpets,  four  horns,  three  trombones  and 
tuba,  timpani,  triangle,  tambourine,  side  drum,  wood  block,  cymbals,  bass  drum,  tam- 
tam, celesta,  piano,  harp,  and  strings. 

There  is  an  entire  book  by  a  Russian  musicologist,  Boris  Yarustovsky,  devoted  to  the 
study  of  music  inspired  by  what  the  Russians  still  call  the  "Great  Patriotic  War"  (we  know 
it  as  World  War  II).  His  survey  includes  many  western  composers  (Honegger,  Stravinsky, 
Bartok,  Martinu,  Britten,  Dallapiccola,  Vaughan  Williams,  and  Roy  Harris),  but  the  most 
extensive  discussion  is  given  over  to  the  Soviet  works,  including  two  symphonies  each  by 
Prokofiev  (Nos.  5  and  6),  Shostakovich  (Nos.  7  and  8),  and  Miaskovsky  (Nos.  22  and  24), 
as  well  as  the  Second  Symphony  of  Khachaturian.  The  most  familiar  symphonies  of  this 
lot  are  the  works  of  Prokofiev  and  Shostakovich  (though  of  these,  only  Prokofiev's  Fifth 
can  really  be  considered  a  standard  repertory  work  in  the  West).  Each  of  these  pairs  of 
symphonies  is  characteristic  of  its  composer;  but  it  is  a  striking  coincidence  that  the  two 
works  in  each  pair  are  quite  different  from  one  another. 

In  Prokofiev's  case,  the  Fifth  Symphony  became  and  remains  his  most  popular 
symphonic  work,  with  the  possible  exception  of  the  Classical  Symphony,  his  unnumbered 
First.  The  Fifth,  an  introspective  score  despite  moments  of  humor  and  Prokofiev's  typical 
lyricism,  was  rapturously  received  at  its  premiere,  with  the  composer  conducting,  in 
January  1945.  The  premiere  was  to  be  his  last  appearance  as  a  conductor.  Not  long 
afterward,  he  suffered  a  severe  concussion  in  a  fall,  with  consequences  that  affected  him 
occasionally  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  He  had  always  been  a  fast  worker,  but  now  his  rate  of 
composition  slowed  considerably.  Not  until  two  years  later  was  he  able  to  return  to  some 
symphonic  sketches  that  he  had  invented  and  largely  worked  out  at  the  same  time  he  was 
composing  the  Fifth  Symphony.  The  last  bitter  months  of  the  war  had  their  effect  on  the 
color  of  this  music.  As  Prokofiev  later  remarked  to  his  Soviet  biographer  Israel  Nestyev: 
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Now  we  are  rejoicing  in  our  great  victory,  but  each  of  us  has  wounds  which  cannot  be 
healed.  One  man's  loved  ones  have  perished,  another  has  lost  his  health.  This  must 
not  be  forgotten. 

Prokofiev  gave  this  symphony  the  opus  number  111  and  considered  dedicating  the  work  to 
the  memory  of  Beethoven,  whose  last  piano  sonata  bears  the  same  number.  (Later  he  was 
to  give  the  opus  number  131  to  his  Seventh  Symphony,  again  suggesting  some  homage  to 
Beethoven,  whose  greatest  string  quartet — the  one  in  C-sharp  minor — is  also  Opus  131.) 

Prokofiev's  Sixth  Symphony  is  a  prime  case  study  of  the  different  aesthetic  views  of 
East  and  West  at  the  beginning  of  the  Cold  War — or  perhaps  a  case  study  of  political 
interference  in  the  nation's  artistic  life.  The  premiere  took  place  in  October  1947,  just 
before  the  thirtieth  anniversary  of  the  Russian  Revolution.  Most  of  the  music  presented  at 
the  time  was  festive  and  overtly  laudatory  of  the  Soviet  government.  Prokofiev's  sym- 
phony, a  much  darker  and  more  thoughtful  work,  was  heard  with  respect,  if  not  with  the 
same  enthusiasm  as  the  Fifth,  though  two  newspapers  hailed  the  premiere  as  an 
outstanding  event.  Yet,  in  the  words  of  Nestyev,  "shortly  afterward  this  evaluation  was 
substantially  revised."  At  a  repetition  in  Moscow  on  25  December  the  reaction  was  still 
mixed.  Even  the  composer's  friends  took  their  time  coming  around.  Miaskovsky  wrote  in 
his  diary,  "I  began  to  understand  the  Prokofiev  Sixth  only  on  the  third  hearing,  and  then  I 
was  won  over:  profound,  but  somewhat  gloomy,  and  harshly  orchestrated."  Another 
critic,  though,  was  enthusiastic: 

It  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful,  most  exalted  of  his  works,  imbued  with  the  creative 
spirit  of  Soviet  humanism  ...  It  is  a  great  landmark  not  only  in  the  art  of  Prokofiev, 
but  in  the  whole  history  of  Soviet  symphonism  .  .  .  This  great  work  shows  once  again 
how  immeasurably  superior  Soviet  music  is  to  the  music  of  the  capitalist  West,  where 
symphonism  has  long  ceased  to  be  an  art  of  lofty  ideas  and  high  emotionalism  and  is 
now  in  a  state  of  profound  decadence  and  degeneration. 
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This  might  well  have  become  the  common  Soviet  view  of  the  Prokofiev  Sixth,  had  politics 
not  intervened. 

Some  four  months  after  the  premiere,  Andrei  Zhdanov,  Stalin's  intermediary  in  matters 
musical,  attacked  Prokofiev  and  the  Sixth  Symphony  in  particular: 

[Prokofiev]  still  believes  in  "innovation  for  innovation's  sake,"  he  has  an  artistic 
snobbishness,  a  false  fear  of  being  commonplace  and  ordinary.  It  is  curious  to  observe 
the  struggle  of  the  two  Prokofievs  in  a  work  like  his  Sixth  Symphony.  Here  the 
melodious,  harmonious  Prokofiev  is  often  attacked,  without  provocation,  by  the  other, 
storming  Prokofiev. 

A  few  days  later,  the  Central  Committee  of  the  Party  issued  its  notorious  Resolution  of 
10  February  1948,  attacking  most  of  the  leading  Soviet  composers — Prokofiev, 
Shostakovich,  Miaskovsky,  and  Khachaturian,  among  others — because  they  "persistently 
support  the  formalist,  anti-people  school."  The  Resolution  described  the  music  of  these 
composers  as  being  "distinguished  by  formalistic  perversions  and  anti-democratic  tenden- 
cies alien  to  the  Soviet  people  and  to  their  esthetic  requirements." 

Almost  at  once  most  of  Prokofiev's  recent  music  disappeared  from  the  repertory. 
Sviatoslav  Richter  substituted  Schubert  for  the  planned  world  premiere  of  the  Ninth  Piano 
Sonata.  The  Sixth  Symphony  and  the  preceding  piano  sonatas  were  attacked.  Works 
Prokofiev  had  written  during  his  years  in  the  West  were  singled  out  for  special  vilification, 
including  several  ballets,  his  opera  The  Flaming  Angel,  the  Third  and  Fourth  symphonies 
(the  latter  composed  for  the  Boston  Symphony's  fiftieth  anniversary),  and  many  other 
works.  As  long  as  Stalin  lived,  Prokofiev  would  never  regain  his  position  in  Soviet  musical 
life.  The  conflict  deeply  affected  him  and  embittered  his  last  years,  and  particularly  his 
work  on  the  opera  War  and  Peace.  Ironically,  he  died,  of  a  brain  hemorrhage,  within  a 
few  hours  of  Stalin. 

The  attacks  on  the  Sixth  Symphony  within  a  few  months  of  its  premiere  meant  that  the 
work  dropped  totally  out  of  the  repertory  for  a  time.  One  striking  result  is  that  the  score 
was  first  published  not  in  Russia,  but  in  New  York  by  the  Leeds  Music  Corporation  in 
1949.  (Several  years  after  Stalin's  death,  Prokofiev  was  posthumously  awarded  the  Lenin 
Prize  for  his  Seventh  Symphony;  his  rehabilitation  is  such  that  his  complete  works  have 
now  been  published  in  the  Soviet  Union.)  But  even  as  late  as  1957,  in  Israel  Nestyev's 
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official  Soviet  biography  of  Prokofiev,  the  symphony  is  discussed  in  terms  sharply  different 
from  those  offered  in  the  West.  In  Russia,  even  then,  the  required  view  of  the  Sixth  was 
that  it  Was  "perhaps  the  most  difficult  and  complex  work  Prokofiev  composed  during  his 
Soviet  period."  Though  admitting  that  he  had  a  tendency  to  write  "clear  and  meaningful 
themes"  which  could  express  profound  human  emotions,  Nestyev  insisted  that  the  Sixth 
Symphony  showed  the  old,  bad  "western"  Prokofiev  and  the  new,  good  "Soviet" 
Prokofiev  in  conflict  resulting  in  "sudden  outbursts  of  unrestrained  expressionism  utterly 
incomprehensible  to  the  listener." 

These  remarks  are  a  world  away  from  the  view  of  a  Western  scholar,  Rita  McAllister,  in 
The  New  Grove: 

By  comparison  with  the  Fifth  [the  Sixth]  is  modest  in  scale,  purer  in  tone,  and  totally 
devoid  of  pretentiousness.  It  represents  the  best  of  the  late  music  in  its  tunefulness, 
the  simplicity  of  its  idiom,  its  easy  pace  and  its  mellowness.  Nothing  could  contrast 
more  strongly  with  the  characteristic  music  of  his  youth,  but  comparisons  are  invalid 
here;  in  1947  the  quality  of  his  creative  thought  was  unimpaired. 

The  difference  between  the  two  views  is  utterly  characteristic  of  the  politicization  that 
has  overtaken  Prokofiev  to  a  far  greater  degree  than  any  other  recent  Russian  composer 
because  he  spent  so  many  years  living  and  working  in  the  West,  where,  according  to  the 
Soviet  view,  he  was  infected  with  all  the  worst  characteristics  of  music  in  the  capitalist 
world. 

But  fortunately  there  is  the  music  itself.  Prokofiev  chose  to  plan  his  symphony  in  three 
movements  in  a  fast-slow- fast  arrangement.  The  first  and  second  movements  seem  to 
express  the  feelings  the  composer  might  have  felt  late  in  the  war,  while  the  last  movement 
is  witty  and  lighthearted  until  the  very  end,  when  reminiscences  of  the  opening  threaten  to 


Yevgeny  Mravinsky  and  Sergei  Prokofiev  at  the  premiere  of  the  Sixth 
Symphony  on  11  October  1947  in  Leningrad 
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overwhelm  the  score.  The  composer  himself  wrote  a  brief  program  note,  but  it  is  so 
laconic  .(perhaps  purposely)  that  it  tells  little  more  than  the  general  mood  of  each 
movement,  which  any  reasonably  alert  listener  can  determine  for  himself: 

The  first  movement  is  restless,  at  times  lyrical,  at  times  austere.  The  second 
movement,  Andante  [sic],  is  brighter  and  more  song-like.  The  finale  is  fast,  major, 
and  would  approach  the  character  of  my  Fifth  Symphony  but  for  the  stern  echoes  of 
the  first  movement. 

After  a  brief,  marchlike  call  to  attention  from  the  brasses,  muted  violins  and  violas 
begin  a  pastoral  6/8  melody,  tinged  with  melancholy,  in  E-flat  minor.  The  pastoral  quality 
is  only  emphasized  when  the  double  reeds  take  over  the  material.  Though  there  are 
moments  of  agitation,  the  modulating  theme  generally  retains  its  sorrowful  air.  The  first 
completely  new  material  comes  in  a  staccato  eighth-note  march  figure  introduced  by 
piano  and  bassoons,  Andante  molto,  under  which  the  low  strings  and  brasses  grumble 
against  a  new,  broad,  lugubrious  theme  in  the  English  horn  and  violas.  The  development  is 
signaled  by  a  return  to  6/8  meter  and  the  principal  material,  now  progressively  more 
forceful  and  dour.  This  finally  yields  once  more  to  the  introspective  character  of  the 
opening,  as  one  of  the  first  E-flat  minor  themes  brings  in  the  recapitulation,  which  includes 
the  march  section  now  growing  to  a  more  strident  conclusion,  with  a  brief  coda  based  on 
the  opening  thematic  material. 

The  Largo  suggests  the  sonority  and  some  of  the  character  of  the  overture  to  the 
"War"  sections  of  Prokofiev's  opera  War  and  Peace,  which  he  was  attempting  to  bring  to 
performance  all  during  the  late  1940s  and  beyond.  Shrill  outbursts  of  the  woodwinds  are 
somewhat  moderated  when  the  strings  take  over  the  nervous  rhythmic  motive  of  the 
opening,  then  lead  into  an  impassioned  and  soaring  melody.  The  harmonies  are  mostly 
dark,  except  for  a  ravishingly  sweet  moment  when  the  strings  sing,  very  softly,  a  melody 
in  the  bright  key  of  E  major.  This  is  soon  overwhelmed  by  drumrolls,  fanfares,  and  other 
martial  sounds,  as  the  very  elements  of  "war"  and  "peace"  seem  to  be  contending.  A 
brief  restatement  of  the  very  opening  is  transmuted  into  a  soft  coda  in  solo  flute,  followed 
by  muted  trumpet,  followed  by  oboe,  finally  dying  away  into  nothingness. 

The  final  Vivace  is  all  brilliance,  though  its  nose-thumbing  twists  of  harmony  suggest 
that  it  is  not  to  be  taken  entirely  at  face  value.  The  straightforward  E-flat  theme  chattered 
by  the  violins  at  the  beginning  returns,  rondo  fashion,  at  several  points,  but  its  almost 
banal  character  is  saved  by  its  unexpected  shifts  before  the  phrase  comes  to  an  end.  This 
is  too  saucy  to  represent  the  kind  of  relief  and  rejoicing  that  followed  the  end  of  the  war. 
Its  sarcastic  character  may  mean  that  Prokofiev  was  simply  determined  to  provide  the 
kind  of  major-key,  "upbeat"  finale  that  the  cultural  powers  demanded  of  a  Soviet 
symphony,  though  he  avoided  ending  the  work  with  pomp  and  power.  Instead,  a  long  and 
gradual  diminuendo  after  a  climactic  statement  of  the  rondo  theme  returns  us  to  the  key 
of  E-flat  minor  and  the  melancholy  pastoralism  of  the  very  beginning.  After  this  sudden 
reminder  of  more  serious  things,  even  the  final  outburst  of  the  orchestral  Vivace  cannot 
utterly  drive  away  the  recollection  of  the  opening. 

— S.L. 
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Philip  Gossett's  magnificent  Rossini  article  in  The  New  Grove  is  the  very  best  place  to 
start  for  information  about  this  composer,  who  has  been  the  subject  of  all  too  many  half- 
scholarly  (or  worse!)  discussions.  That  article,  along  with  the  articles  on  Bellini,  Donizetti, 
and  Verdi,  has  recently  been  published  in  a  separate  volume,  Italian  Bel  Canto  Opera 
(Norton,  available  in  paperback).  The  popular  biographies  by  Francis  Toye  {Rossini:  A 
Study  in  Tragi- Com edy  [Norton  paperback])  and  Herbert  Weinstock  {Rossini  [Knopf]) 
are  useful  but  need  to  be  reconsidered  in  the  light  of  Gossett's  work.  He  is  at  present 
finishing  a  full-length  study  of  Rossini's  work  which  will  surely  be  the  standard  work  for 
some  time  to  come.  Meanwhile,  Gossett's  articles  "Gioacchino  Rossini  and  the  Conven- 
tions of  Composition"  {Acta  musicologica,  1970)  and  "The  Overtures  of  Rossini"  {19th 
Century  Music,  1979)  are  very  useful.  At  long  last  Rossini's  operas  are  being  published 
and  recorded  in  authentic  editions  based  on  the  best  scholarship.  Uitaliana  in  Algeri  is 
the  second  Rossini  opera  to  have  appeared  in  the  new  critical  edition,  and  it  has  been 
recorded  in  a  splendid  super-complete  version  (meaning  that  the  music  Rossini  wrote  for 
various  revivals  under  his  direction  is  included  at  the  end  of  the  last  side  as  an  appendix) 
with  Kathleen  Battle,  Marilyn  Home,  Norma  Palacio,  Samuel  Ramey,  and  Domenico 
Trimarchi;  Claudio  Scimone  conducts  I  Solisti  Veneti  (three  discs,  RCA).  For  the  overture 
alone,  recommended  recordings  include  the  classic  reading  of  Toscanini  with  the  NBC 
Symphony  Orchestra  (RCA,  mono)  and  newer  ones  by  Claudio  Abbado  with  the  London 
Symphony  Orchestra  (RCA),  Colin  Davis  with  the  Royal  Philharmonic  (Seraphim),  and 
Herbert  von  Karajan  with  the  Philharmonia  Orchestra  (Angel);  all  of  these  are  on  discs 
containing  a  varied  selection  of  Rossini  overtures. 

Recent  years  have  seen  a  plethora  of  new  Elgar  publications  to  complement  the  large 
older  literature,  of  which  the  personal  recollections  still  retain  their  interest  and  impor- 
tance. Among  the  older  books,  there  are  recollections  by  violinist  W.H.  Reed  in  Elgar  As  I 
Knew  Him  (Oxford),  and  by  two  of  the  composer's  personal  friends,  Mrs.  Richard  Powell 
(the  "Dorabella"  of  the  Enigma  Variations)  in  Edward  Elgar:  Memories  of  a  Variation 
(Methuen),  and  Rosa  Burley,  headmistress  of  the  school  where  he  taught  for  some  years, 
in  Edward  Elgar:  The  Record  of  a  Friendship  (Barrie  &  Jenkins);  all  are  filled  with 
interesting  insights  into  the  complexities  of  Elgar's  personality.  Some  of  them  are 
currently  out  of  print,  but  they  can  be  found  in  many  music  libraries.  The  best  and  most 
up-to-date  single  study  is  Michael  Kennedy's  Portrait  of  Elgar  (Oxford),  which  has  just 
appeared  in  a  revised  second  edition  taking  into  account  the  most  recent  research.  The 
same  author's  Elgar  Orchestral  Music  in  the  BBC  Music  Guides  (University  of  Wash- 
ington paperback)  provides  brief,  but  very  informative,  descriptions  of  the  music.  Other 
worthwhile  studies  include  Percy  M.  Young's  older  book  Elgar  O.M.  and  Ian  Parrott's 
briefer  volume  Elgar  in  the  Master  Musicians  series  (Dent).  Elgar's  letters  are  vivid 
reflections  of  his  personality  and  his  sometimes  rapid  shifts  of  mood.  Just  out  in  time  for 
the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  composer's  death  is  a  full-scale  study  of  Elgar  as  a  creative 
artist  by  Jerrold  Northrup  Moore  (Oxford),  who  has  also  produced  a  thorough  discography 
of  Elgar's  own  work  as  a  conductor.  Two  volumes  of  letters  published  in  England  and  not, 
apparently,  in  this  country,  are  essential  sources;  both  are  edited  by  Percy  M.  Young: 
Letters  of  Edward  Elgar  and  Other  Writings  (Geoffrey  Bles,  1956)  and  Letters  to 
Nimrod:  Edward  Elgar  to  August  Jaeger,  1897-1908  (Dennis  Dobson,  1965).  Donald 
Francis  Tovey's  analysis  of  the  Cello  Concerto  may  be  found  in  his  Essays  in  Musical 
Analysis  (Oxford  paperback). 

Elgar  himself  recorded  an  abridged  version  of  the  Cello  Concerto  in  1919-20  with 
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Beatrice  Harrison  as  soloist.  Since  each  movement  was  limited  to  the  length  of  a  side,  the 
first  and  last  movements  especially  were  severely  abridged.  The  sound,  of  course,  is 
primitive,  but  the  soloist  was  astonishingly  fine,  and  the  conducting  gives  a  good  sense  of 
the  kind  of  flexibility  Elgar  desired.  This  version  has  been  reissued  on  Volume  IV  of  "The 
Elgar  Edition,"  long-playing  versions  of  all  of  Elgar's  early  recording  sessions  (Pearl). 
Ralph  Kirshbaum's  reading  of  the  concerto,  with  Alexander  Gibson  and  the  Scottish 
National  Orchestra,  is  coupled  with  his  version  of  the  Walton  Cello  Concerto  (Chandos). 
Other  recordings  include  one  by  Jacqueline  Du  Pre  with  Daniel  Barenboim  and  the 
Philadelphia  Orchestra  (CBS,  coupled  with  the  Enigma  Variations),  Lynn  Harrell  with 
Lorin  Maazel  and  the  Cleveland  Orchestra  (London,  coupled  with  Tchaikovsky's  Rococo 
Variations),  and  an  older  reading  by  Pierre  Fournier  with  Alfred  Wallenstein  and  the 
Berlin  Philharmonic  (DG,  coupled  with  Bloch's  Schelomo). 

Prokofiev  has  suffered  from  a  lack  of  balanced  critical  evaluation  both  in  Russia  and  in 
the  West;  Soviet  historians  tend  to  attack  those  works  written  while  the  composer  was  in 
the  "decadent"  West  as  "formalistic"  and  unmusical,  while  European  and  American 
critics  tend  to  criticize  the  works  of  Prokofiev's  later  years,  after  he  had  returned  to 
Russia,  as  responses  to  the  pressure  of  "official"  standards  of  musical  style.  A  fundamen- 
tal and  very  reasonable  book  is  Music  and  Musical  Life  in  Soviet  Russia,  1917-1970  by 
Boris  Schwarz  (Norton,  available  in  paperback),  which  is  filled  with  a  broad  range  of 
fascinating  material.  An  updated  edition  carries  the  story  forward  to  1980  (University  of 
Indiana).  The  standard  Soviet  biography  by  Israel  Nestyev,  Prokofiev  (Standard),  has 
much  information  but  strong  biases  against  the  composer's  pre-Soviet  period.  On  the 
other  hand,  Victor  SerofFs  Sergei  Prokofiev:  A  Soviet  Tragedy  is  little  more  than  a 
hatchet  job  from  the  opposite  point  of  view  and  is  by  no  means  scrupulously  accurate. 
Prokofiev's  earliest  years,  through  his  conservatory  days,  are  richly  illuminated  in  his 
recently  published  memoir,  Prokofiev  by  Prokofiev  (Doubleday).  The  current  Schwann 
catalogue  lists  no  available  single  recording  of  the  Prokofiev  Sixth  Symphony.  There  is, 
however,  a  fine  set  of  all  seven  symphonies,  distributed  through  two  boxes  of  three  discs 
each,  with  the  Moscow  Radio  Symphony  Orchestra  under  the  direction  of  Gennady 
Rozhdestvensky  (available  by  mail  from  the  Musical  Heritage  Society,  14  Park  Road, 
Tinton  Falls,  NJ  07724). 

— S.L. 
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easy  reach  of  Symphony  Hall. 

New  in-town  apartments 

with  doorman,  harbor 

views,  all  luxuries, 

health 

club. 

land  2 

bedrooms  and 

penthouse  duplex 

apartments. 

THE  DEVONSHIRE " 

' 

^s^  One  Devonshire  Place.  (Between  Washington 
-i  l  =  I  and  Devonshire  Streets,  off  State  Street)  Boston. 
5  Renting  Office  Open  7  Days.  Tel:  (617)  720-3410. 

3     Park  tree  in  our  indoor  garage  while  inspecting  models. 


A  Boston  Tradition 

41  UNION  STREET  227-2750 
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Jaeger  salutes 

the  Boston 

Symphony 

Orchestra. 


-, —    » 


Jaeger  International  Shop  -  Copley  Place,  Boston,  MA.  (617)  437-1163 

Jaeger  International  Shop  -  The  Mall  at  Chestnut  Hill,  Newton,  MA.  (617)  527-1785 
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267-SOOO 


ANY 


J.J.  Howes,  circa  1870 
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Myung-Whun  Chung 


Myung-Whun  Chung  has  won  acclaim  as  both 
a  brilliant  conductor  and  concert  pianist.  He  is 
principal  conductor  of  the  Sinfonieorchester 
des  Saarlandischen  Rundfunks  in  Saar- 
brucken,  and  he  has  earned  an  international 
reputation  conducting  major  orchestras 
throughout  the  world.  Born  in  Korea  in  1953, 
Myung-Whun  Chung  gave  his  first  public  con- 
cert at  the  age  of  seven  as  a  pianist  with  the 
Seoul  Philharmonic.  He  came  to  the  United 
States  to  attend  the  Marines  School  of  Music 
in  New  York,  where  he  studied  piano  with 
Nadia  Reisenberg  and  conducting  with  Carl 
Bamberger  until  1975.  During  this  period  he 
also  toured  the  United  States  for  two  seasons 
with  his  prizewinning  sisters,  violinist  Kyung- 
Wha  Chung  and  cellist  Myung-Wha  Chung. 
As  a  pianist,  Mr.  Chung  won  the  silver  medal 
at  the  1974  Tchaikovsky  Competition  in 
Moscow  and  he  had  already  toured  interna- 
tionally, playing  in  New  York,  London,  Berlin, 
and  other  world  capitals,  when  in  1975  he 
entered  the  Juilliard  School  of  Music  in  New 
York  to  further  his  conducting  studies  with 
Sixten  Ehrling.  On  leaving  Juilliard  in  1978, 
Mr.  Chung  went  to  Los  Angeles,  where  he  was 
Carlo  Maria  Giulini's  assistant  and  subse- 
quently associate  conductor  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Philharmonic  until  May  1981.  While 
holding  that  post,  he  also  appeared  as  guest 
conductor  with  major  orchestras  in  Europe 


and  the  United  States,  including  the  Berlin 
Radio  Symphony,  the  Cleveland  Orchestra, 
the  Detroit  Symphony,  the  London  Philhar- 
monic, the  National  Symphony,  and  the  Royal 
Philharmonic.  After  several  successful  collab- 
orations with  the  Israel  Philharmonic,  he  was 
invited  by  Zubin  Mehta  to  make  his  New  York 
Philharmonic  debut  in  October  1984.  Mr. 
Chung  has  accepted  many  prestigious  invita- 
tions from  symphony  orchestras  including  the 
Bayerischer  Rundfunk  in  Munich.  In  addition 
to  his  debut  appearances  with  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra,  his  schedule  this  season 
includes  the  National  Symphony  Orchestra, 
the  Toronto  Symphony,  a  San  Francisco 
Opera  production  of  Don  Giovanni,  and  a  trio 
concert  with  his  sisters  at  Carnegie  Hall. 

Mr.  Chung  has  conducted  productions  of 
Madama  Butterfly  in  Philadelphia  and  San 
Francisco.  Future  opera  plans  include  his  Met- 
ropolitan Opera  debut  in  1986  conducting 
Simon  Boccanegra  and  productions  in 
Europe  of  Rigoletto  in  Monte  Carlo,  Uital- 
iana  in  Algeri  in  Geneva,  and  Simon  Boc- 
canegra in  Oslo.  As  a  pianist,  Mr.  Chung  has 
recorded  the  Tchaikovsky  First  Piano  Concer- 
to with  the  Los  Angeles  Philharmonic  and 
Charles  Dutoit  for  Decca.  As  a  conductor,  he 
has  made  two  television  films  for  Polytel  with 
the  Sudwestdeutsche  Rundfunk  Symphony 
which  have  been  seen  throughout  Europe,  and 
he  recently  made  two  records  of  Dvorak's 
wind  and  string  serenades  and  Mozart  sym- 
phonies with  the  Northern  Sinfonia  of 
England.  He  has  also  recorded  Nielsen's 
Symphony  No.  2  as  the  start  of  a  complete 
cycle  with  the  Goteborg  Symphony  for  the 
Swedish  label  Bis  and  the  Khachaturian  Flute 
Concerto  with  James  Galway  and  the  Royal 
Philharmonic  for  RCA. 
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RICHARD  M-  DANA,  ™? 

JEWELERS 

We  are  specialists  in  custom  design  and 

restoration  work  in  platinum  and  gold. 

All  work  is  done  on  the  premises* 

43  CENTRAL  STREET  ♦  WELLESLEY,  MASSACHUSETTS  ♦  237-2730 


here  can  you 
find  the  best  seats 
in  the  house? 


At  DCH.  Because  we 
sell  the  world's  most 
elegant  and  distinctive 
furniture.  And  we  sell  it 
at  up  to  70%  off. 

So  if  you're  looking 
for  the  best  seats, 
lamps,  sofas,  tables  and 
art  in  the  house,  visit 
our  salon. 

You'll  agree  the  selec- 
tion is  worth  blowing 
our  own  horn  about. 


Decorator's  Clearing  House. 

Furniture  as  unique  as  you  are. 

1029  Chestnut  St.,  Newton  Upper  Falls,  MA 

965-6363  Mon.-Sat.  9:30  AM-5:30  PM 

MCVisa,  AmEx     Open  to  the  Public 


The  Gift. 


It  should  express  your  feelings. 
Celebrate  the  occasion.  Touch  the 
heart.  And  mean  as  much  years 
from  now,  as  it  does  today. 

For  that  special  someone,  The  Gift 
is  waiting  to  be  discovered  at 
Wild  Goose  Chase. 


WILD  GOOSE  CHASE 

Contemporary  American  Crafts  and  Gifts 

1431  Beacon  St.  Brookline,  MA  02146,  738-8020 

Hours:  Mon.-Sat.,  10-6;  Sun..  12-5 
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Ralph  Kirshbaum 


Cellist  Ralph  Kirshbaum  is  enjoying  increasing 
popularity  throughout  the  world.  In  addition  to 
recital  appearances,  highlights  of  his  1984-85 
season  include  his  third  appearance  with  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  and  orchestral 
performances  with  the  Detroit  and  Northbrook 
symphonies.  On  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic, 
his  schedule  continuously  includes  solo  appear- 
ances with  all  the  major  London  orchestras, 
including  the  London  Symphony,  the  Philhar- 
monia,  the  London  Mozart  Players,  the  BBC, 
and  the  Royal  Philharmonic.  This  season's 
concerts  will  include  recital  appearances  in 
England,  Scotland,  and  Holland,  among 
others.  In  addition  to  his  recital  tours,  Mr. 
Kirshbaum's  American  appearances  have 
included  the  Chicago  Symphony,  the  San 
Francisco  Symphony,  the  Pittsburgh  Sym- 
phony, the  New  Orleans  Symphony,  the  Min- 
nesota Orchestra,  the  Houston,  San  Diego, 
and  Baltimore  symphonies,  and  a  highly 
praised  performance  of  the  Elgar  Cello  Con- 
certo with  the  Los  Angeles  Philharmonic  at 
the  Hollywood  Bowl.  He  made  his  first  Boston 
Symphony  appearances  in  January  1982  in 
Sir  Michael  Tippett's  Triple  Concerto  for 
violin,  viola,  and  cello  under  the  direction  of 
Sir  Colin  Davis  in  Boston  and  New  York,  and 
he  returned  to  Symphony  Hall  in  October 
1982  for  performances  with  Andre  Previn  of 
the  Walton  Cello  Concerto.  Last  summer,  Mr. 


Kirshbaum  received  exceptional  acclaim  for 
his  Kennedy  Center  and  Ravinia  debuts,  as 
well  as  for  his  concerts  at  the  Beethoven  Fes- 
tival in  San  Francisco.  He  frequently  performs 
chamber  music  with  his  colleagues  Peter 
Frankl  and  Gybrgy  Pauk,  and  together  they 
have  become  one  of  the  most  sought-after  trios 
in  the  world.  During  the  1983-84  season  they 
toured  coast-to-coast  in  a  series  of  special 
Brahms  commemorative  programs. 

Based  in  London,  Mr.  Kirshbaum  has  a 
flourishing  international  career,  and  in  recent 
seasons  he  has  toured  Germany,  Hungary, 
Denmark,  Finland,  Sweden,  and  Australia.  His 
appearances  with  the  major  London  orches- 
tras have  included  collaborations  with  Sir 
Georg  Solti,  Sir  Colin  Davis,  and  Antal  Dorati, 
and  other  major  European  orchestras  with 
which  he  has  performed  include  the  Royal 
Danish  Orchestra,  the  Gurzenich  Symphony 
Orchestra  of  Cologne,  the  Munich  Philhar- 
monic, and  the  Stockholm  Philharmonic.  He 
has  made  several  appearances  with  the  BBC 
Symphony,  one  of  which  was  a  concert  honor- 
ing Sir  William  Walton's  eightieth  birthday, 
and  on  one  of  which  he  participated  in  the 
Tippett  Triple  Concerto,  a  work  he  had  pre- 
miered with  the  London  Symphony  Orchestra 
and  has  since  also  performed  with  several 
other  leading  orchestras.  Mr.  Kirshbaum  made 
his  European  debut  in  London  in  1972  with 
the  New  Philharmonia  Orchestra.  He  appears 
frequently  on  television  in  England  and  has 
made  recordings  on  several  labels,  among 
them  a  highly  praised  pairing  of  the  Elgar  and 
Walton  cello  concertos  on  Chandos  and  a 
prizewinning  performance  of  the  Tippett  Tri- 
ple Concerto  with  the  London  Symphony  and 
Sir  Colin  Davis  on  Philips. 
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Self-portrait  of  a  genius 


With  wit  and  charm,  Aaron  Copland, 
America  s  greatest  living  composer  looks 
back  on  the  first  four  decades  of  his  life  in 
music.  It  is  a  monumental  work  about  an 
exceptional  era  in  America  s  artistic  history 
and  the  events,  here  and  abroad,  that 
spawned  his  genius.  Enhanced  by 
"interludes"  that  feature  reminiscences 
by  friends  and  colleagues  like  Nadia 
Boulanger,  Virgil  Thompson,  Agnes 
DeMille,  and  Leonard  Bernstein,  Copland 
is  a  stirring  chronicle  of  our  cultural  times. 


d 


1900  through  1942 
'Aaron  Copland  and  Vivian  Perlis 

With  over  100  photographs,  $24.95  at  bookstores  or  direct  from 

ST.  MARTIN'S/MAREK,  175  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  NY  10010 

(Mail  orders:  Add  $1.50  extra  for  postage.  Send  Attn:  PY) 


The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  gratefully  acknowledges  the  following  corporations 
and  professional  organizations  for  their  generous  and  important  support  in  the  past  or 
current  fiscal  year.  (*  denotes  support  of  at  least  $2,500;  capitalized  names  denote 
support  of  at  least  $5,000;  underscored  capitalized  names  within  the  Business 
Leaders'  listing  comprise  the  Business  Honor  Roll.) 


1984-85  Business  Honor  Roll  ($10,000+  ) 

Advanced  Management  Associates,  Inc. 
Harvey  Chet  Krentzman 

John  Hancock  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 
E.  James  Morton 

Analog  Devices,  Inc. 
Ray  Stata 

Stanley  H.  Kaplan  Educational  Center 
Susan  B.  Kaplan 

Bank  of  Boston 
William  L.  Brown 

Liberty  Mutual  Insurance  Company 
Melvin  B.  Bradshaw 

Bank  of  New  England 
Peter  H.  McCormick 

Mobil  Chemical  Corporation 
Rawleigh  Warner,  Jr. 

BayBanks,  Inc. 
William  M.  Crozier,  Jr. 

New  England  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 
Edward  E.  Phillips 

Boston  Consulting  Group,  Inc. 
Arthur  P.  Contas 

New  England  Telephone  Company 
Gerry  Freche 

Boston  Edison  Company 
Thomas  J.  Galligan,  Jr. 

Raytheon  Company 
Thomas  L.  Phillips 

Boston  Globe  Affiliated  Publications 
W  illiam  0.  Taylor 

Cahners  Publishing  Company,  Inc. 
Norman  Cahners 

Country  Curtains 
Jane  P.  Fitzpatrick 

Digital  Equipment  Corporation 
Kenneth  H.  Olsen 

Dynatech  Corporation 
J.R  Barger 

Wm.  Filene's  &  Sons  Company 
Michael  J.  Babcock 

GTE  Electrical  Products 
Dean  T.  Langford 

General  Cinema  Corporation 
Richard  A.  Smith 

General  Electric  Company 
John  F.  Welch,  Jr. 

Gillette  Company 
Colman  M.  Mockler,  Jr. 


Red  Lion  Inn 
John  H.  Fitzpatrick 

State  Street  Bank  &  Trust  Company 
William  S.  Edgerly 

The  Sheraton  Corporation 
John  Kapioltas 

The  Signal  Companies 
Paul  M.  Montrone 

Teradyne  Corporation 
Alexander  V.  d'Arbeloff 

Urban  Investment  &  Development 
Company/ 
Copley  Place 
R.K.  Umscheid 

WCRB/Charles  River  Broadcasting,  Inc. 
Richard  L.  Kaye 

WCVB-TV  5 

S.  James  Coppersmith 

Wang  Laboratories 
An  Wang 
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outvdOut 


of  recipes  get  your 
copy  of  THE  BOSTON 
SYMPHONY  COOKBOOK 

$18.95  at  bookstores  everywhere 

500  carefully-tested  recipes  from  BSO 
musicians  and  their  families,  distinguished 
guest  artists,  staffj  and  friends. 

368  pages  bound  in  hard  cover  with 
captioned  photographs  of  BSO  personalities 
and  historic  events,  including  the  BSO  One 
Hundredth  Birthday  celebratioa 

Published  by  Houghton  Mifflin  Company 


COOKBOOK  ORDER  FORM 


The  Cookbook  Office 
Symphony  Hall 
Boston,  MA  02115 


Please  send  . 
cookbook  to: 


copies  of  the 


tel.  # 


city 


state  &  zip  code 


books®  $18.95 

Mass.  residents  add 
5%  sales  tax 

Postage  &  handling 
$2  per  book* 

Total 


$. 


*  Books  may  be  picked  up  at  Symphony  Hall  by  arrangement  with  the  Cookbook 
office,  266-1492  ext.  248 

Check  One 

Payment  enclosed  (please  make  check  payable  to  Boston  Symphony) 

Charge  purchase  to    Master  Charge    Visa 


Account  # 


Signature 


Exp.  date 
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Accountants 

Arthur  Andersen  &  Co. 
W  illiam  F.  Meagher 

COOPERS  &  LYBRAND 
Vincent  M.  O'Reilly 

Charles  DiPesa  &  Company 
William  DiPesa 

*  Ernst  &  Whinney 
James  G.  Maguire 

PEAT,  MARWICK,  MITCHELL 
&  COMPANY 
Herbert  E.  Morse 

*TOUCHE  ROSS  &  COMPANY 

James  T.  McBride 
*Arthur  Young  &  Company 

Thomas  P.  McDermott 

Advertising/ PR. 

*Hill,  Holliday,  Connors, 
Cosmopulos,  Inc. 
Jack  Connors,  Jr. 

Hill  &  Knowlton 
Patricia  Butterfield 

*Kenyon  &  Eckhardt 
Thomas  J.  Mahoney 

*Newsome  &  Company 
Peter  Farwell 

Aerospace 

*Northrop  Corporation 
Thomas  V.  Jones 

PNEUMO  CORPORATION 

Gerard  A.  Fulham 

Apparel 

*Knapp  King  Size  Corporation 
Winthrop  A.  Short 

William  Carter  Company 
Leo  J.  Feuer 

Architecture  /  Design 

Jung/Brannen  Associates,  Inc. 
Yu  Sing  Jung 

Selame  Design 
Joe  Selame 

Banking 

BANK  OF  BOSTON 
William  L.  Brown 

BANK  OF  NEW  ENGLAND 
Peter  H.  McCormick 


Business  Leaders  ($1,000+) 


BAYBANKS,  INC. 
W  illiam  M.  Crozier,  Jr. 

Chase  Manhattan  Corporation 
Robert  M.  Jorgensen 

*Citicorp  (USA),  Inc. 
Walter  E.  Mercer 

Coolidge  Bank  &  Trust  Company 
Charles  W.  Morash 

Framingham  Trust  Company 
William  A.  Anastos 

Mutual  Bank 
Keith  G.  Willoughby 

Rockland  Trust  Company 
John  F  Spence,  Jr. 

SHAWMUT  BANK  OF 
BOSTON 
William  F.  Craig 

United  States  Trust  Company 
James  V.  Sidell 

Building/ Contracting 
National  Lumber  Company 
Louis  L.  Kaitz 

J.F  White  Contracting  Company 

Thomas  J.  White 
Con  su  Iting/  Managem  en  t 
ADVANCED  MANAGEMENT 
ASSOCIATES,  INC. 

Harvey  Chet  Krentzman 

BLP  Associates 
Bernard  L.  Plansky 

BOSTON  CONSULTING 
GROUP,  INC. 


Arthur  P.  Contas 

Rath  &  Strong,  Inc. 
Arnold  0.  Putnam 

Small  Business  Foundation  of 
America,  Inc. 
Richard  Giesser 

Education 
*Bentley  College 

Gregory  H.  Adamian 
STANLEY  H.  KAPLAN 
EDUCATIONAL  CENTER 

Susan  B.  Kaplan 

Electronics 
Mitre  Corporation 
Robert  R.  Everett 

*Parlex  Corporation 
Herbert  W  Pollack 
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*Signal  Technology  Corporation 
W  illiam  Cook 

Employment 

*  Emerson  Personnel 

Rhoda  Warren 

Robert  Kleven  &  Company,  Inc. 
Robert  Kleven 

Russell  Reynolds  Associates,  Inc. 
Jack  H.  Vernon 

*TAD  Technical  Services  Corp. 
David  J.  McGrath,  Jr. 

Energy 

Buckley  &  Scott  Company 
Charles  H.  Downey 

*HCW  Oil  &  Gas  Company,  Inc. 
John  M.  Plukas 

Hators 
Stanley  Hatoff 

MOBIL  CHEMICAL 
CORPORATION 

Rawleigh  Warner,  Jr. 

Yankee  Oil  &  Gas,  Inc. 
Paul  J.  Montle 

Finance 

*Farrell,  Healer  &  Company,  Inc. 
Richard  Farrell 

*The  First  Boston  Corporation 
George  L.  Shinn 

Kaufman  &  Company 
Sumner  Kaufman 

*  Leach  &  Garner 

Philip  Leach 

*Narragansett  Capital 
Corporation 
Arthur  D.  Little 

TA  ASSOCIATES 
Peter  A.  Brooke 

Food/  Hotel/  Restaurant 

*  Boston  Park  Plaza  Hotel  & 
Towers 

Roger  A.  Saunders 

Boston  Showcase  Company 
Jason  Starr 

CREATIVE  GOURMETS  LTD. 

Stephen  E.  Elmont 

Dunkin'  Donuts,  Inc. 
Robert  M.  Rosenberg 


Baume  and  Mercier 
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of  diamonds  and  gold? 
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world-renowned  designers. 

When  you  select  your  fine  jewelry 
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Baume  &  Mercier 


ady's  Baume  C>'  Mercier  quartz 
catch  in  14  karat  gold  with  dia- 
mond bezel.  S3, 600.  IS  karat 
void  and  diamond:  Necklace, 
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A  Hw  Jeweler  Since  1 822 

rrMtfrHoston  metropolitan  area.  (617)  542-5670 


*  Howard  Johnson  Company 
G.  Michael  Hostage 

Inncorp,  Ltd. 
Harry  Axelrod 

*Johnson,  O'Hare  Company,  Inc. 
Harry  OHare 

*ODonnell-Usen  Fisheries 
Corporation 

Arnold  Wolf 
RED  LION  INN 

John  H.  Fitzpatrick 

Roberts  and  Associates 
Warren  Pierce 

THE  SHERATON 
CORPORATION 

John  Kapioltas 

Silenus  Wines,  Inc. 
James  B.  Hangstefer 

Sonesta  International  Hotels 
Corporation 
Paul  Sonnabend 

THE  STOP  &  SHOP 

COMPANIES,  INC. 

Avram  J.  Goldberg 

THE  WESTIN  HOTEL 

Bodo  Lemke 

Fu  rn  ish  ings/  Housewares 
COUNTRY  CURTAINS 
Jane  P.  Fitzpatrick 

High  Technology/ Computers 
AT&T 
Charles  R.  Grafton 

Analytical  Systems  Engineering 
Corporation 

Michael  B.  Rukin 
Aritech  Corporation 

James  A.  Synk 

Automatic  Data  Processing 
Josh  Weston 

"Computer  Partners,  Inc. 
Paul  J.  Crowley 

:Data  Packaging  Corporation 
Otto  Morningstar 

'Epsilon  Data  Management,  Inc. 
Thomas  0.  Jones 

1  General  Eastern  Instruments 
Corporation 
Pieter  R.  Wiederhold 

fHelix  Technology  Corporation 
Frank  Gabron 

IBM  CORPORATION 
Paul  J.  Palmer 


POLAROID  CORPORATION 
William  J.  McCune,  Jr. 

RAYTHEON  COMPANY 

Thomas  L.  Phillips 

*  Systems  Engineering  & 
Manufacturing  Corporation 

Steven  Baker 

*Transitron  Electric  Corporation 
David  Bakalar 
Insurance 

Arkwright-Boston  Insurance 
Frederick  J.  Bumpus 

*Cameron  &  Colby  Co.,  Inc. 
Graves  D.  Hewitt 

*Commercial  Union  Assurance 
Companies 
Howard  H.  Ward 

*  Frank  B.  Hall  &  Company  of 
Massachusetts,  Inc. 

Colby  Hewitt,  Jr. 

JOHN  HANCOCK  MUTUAL 
LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 
E.  James  Morton 

LIBERTY  MUTUAL 
INSURANCE  COMPANY 
Melvin  B.  Bradshaw 

NEW  ENGLAND  MUTUAL 
LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 
Edward  E.  Phillips 

PRUDENTIAL  INSURANCE 
COMPANY  OF  AMERICA 

Robert  J.  Scales 

Sun  Life  Assurance  Company  of 
Canada 

John  D.  McNeil 
Investments 

*ABD  Securities  Corporation 
Theodor  Schmidt-Scheuber 

Amoskeag  Company 
Joseph  B.  Ely  II 

BLYTH  EASTMAN  PAINE 
WEBBER  INC. 
James  F.  Cleary 

*E.F.  Hutton  &  Company,  Inc. 
S.  Paul  Crabtree 

Goldman,  Sachs  &  Company 
Stephen  B.  Kay 

Kensington  Investment 
Company 
Alan  E.  Lewis 

*Loomis  Sayles  &  Company 
Robert  L.  Kemp 
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Moseley,  Hallgarten,  Estabrook 
&  Weeden,  Inc. 
Fred  S.  Moseley 

*Tucker,  Anthony  &  R.L.  Day, 
Inc. 
Gerald  Segel 

*  Woodstock  Corporation 
Frank  B.  Condon 

Legal 

Gadsby  &  Hannah 
Jeffrey  P  Somers 

Goldstein  &  Manello 
Richard  J.  Snyder 

*Herrick  &  Smith 
Malcolm  D.  Perkins 

Nissenbaum  Law  Offices 
Gerald  L.  Nissenbaum 

Manufacturing 

Acushnet  Company 
John  T.  Ludes 

Bell  Manufacturing  Company 
Irving  W  Bell 

Checon  Corporation 
Donald  E.  Conaway 

Dennison  Manufacturing 
Company 
Nelson  S.  Gifford 

Econocorp,  Inc. 
Richard  G.  Lee 

FLEXcon  Company,  Inc. 
Mark  R.  Ungerer 

GENERAL  ELECTRIC 
COMPANY 

John  F.  Welch,  Jr. 

GENERAL  ELECTRIC 
COMPANY/LYNN 
James  R  Krebs 

GILLETTE  COMPANY 
Colman  M.  Mockler,  Jr. 

Guzovsky  Electrical  Corporation 
Edward  Guzovsky 

Inland  Steel-Ryerson 
Foundation,  Inc. 
Robert  L.  Atkinson 

Kendall  Company 
J.  Dale  Sherratt 

L.E.  Mason  Company 
Harvey  B.  Berman 

Ludlow  Corporation 
Arthur  Cohen 


Lsim  l/-*si£uin  <z/\ug±  of  <^Afsujton 


A  Distinctive  Selection  of  Oriental  Rugs  and  Wall  Hangings 


1643  Beacon  Street,  Waban  Square 

Hours:  Tues-Sat  11-5,  Thurs  Evenings  til  8 

Phone  (617)  964-2686 

"<JL  <Mc*±  O/ou  Diruxu  cMout  OueniaC  *Ru&,    OU  JAvul  O/ou  Q/aLt   %U." ' 
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e  put  nursing  care  in 
the  proper  environment. 


s 


I 


When  visiting  the  Milton  Health  Care 
Facility,  You  experience  an  elegant 
atmosphere  of  residents  enjoying 
gourmet  meals  in  the  gracious  18th 
century  dining  room,  socializing  in  the 
Greenhouse  Tavern,  or  relaxing  in  the 
charming  ice  cream  parlour  or  movie 
theatre. 

More  important,  is  the  dedicated 
staff  of  health  care  profes- 
sionals providing  traditional 
skilled  nursing  care,  com- 
bined with  individual 


The 


Milton 


rehabilitative  programs,  organized 
activities  as  well  as  social  services. 
This  individual  quality  care  is  carried 
into  the  Adult  Day  Care  Program,  also 
available  at  Milton,  offering  to  its  clients 
a  complete  program  on  a  daily  basis. 

At  Milton,  we  go  beyond  the  industry 
nursing  standards  to  provide  the 
very  best  health  care  possible. 

For  more  information,  visit 
or  call  (617)  333-0600. 


HEALTH  CARE  AND 
RETIREMENT  FACILITY 


\ 


1200  Brush  Hill  Road,  Milton,  MA  02186    A  Mayo  Health  Facility    Division  of  The  Flatley  Company 


*i| 
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NEW  ENGLAND  BUSINESS 
SERVICE,  INC. 
Richard  H.  Rhoads 

Norton  Company 
Donald  R.  Melville 

'Packaging  Industries,  Inc. 

John  D.  Bambara 
Parker  Brothers 

Richard  E.  Stearns 

Plymouth  Rubber  Company,  Inc. 

Maurice  J.  Hamilburg 
Scully  Signal  Company 

Robert  G.  Scully 

*Simplex  Time  Recorder 
Company 
Glenn  R.  Peterson 

Superior  Pet  Products,  Inc. 
Richard  J.  Phelps 

*Towle  Manufacturing  Company 
Leonard  Florence 

*Trina,  Inc. 

Thomas  L.  Easton 

Webster  Spring  Company,  Inc. 
A.M.  Levine 

Wellman,  Inc. 

Arthur  0.  Wellman,  Jr. 
Media 

BOSTON  GLOBE/ 


AFFILIATED  PUBLICATIONS 


William  0.  Taylor 

"Boston  Herald 
Patrick  J.  Purcell 

GENERAL  CINEMA 


CORPORATION 


Richard  A.  Smith 

"WBZ-TV  4 

Thomas  L.  Goodgame 
WCIB-FM 

Lawrence  K.  Justice 

WCRB/CHARLES  RIVER 


BROADCASTING,  INC. 


Richard  L.  Kaye 
WCVB-TV  5 


S.  James  Coppersmith 

"WNEV-TV  7/New  England 
Television 
Seymour  L.  Yanoff 

Westinghouse  Broadcasting  & 
Cable,  Inc. 

Lawrence  P.  Fraiberg 
Musical  Instruments 
^Baldwin  Piano  &  Organ 
Company 

R.S.  Harrison 


Avedis  Zildjian  Company 
Armand  Zildjian 

Printing/  Publishing 

*ADC0  Publishing  Company,  Inc. 
Samuel  Gorfinkle 

Bowne  of  Boston 
William  Gallant 

CAHNERS  PUBLISHING 
COMPANY,  INC. 
Norman  L.  Cahners 

CLARK-FRANKLIN- 
KINGSTON  PRESS 
Lawrence  Dress 

Customforms,  Inc. 
David  A.  Granoff 

*  Daniels  Printing  Company 

Lee  Daniels 

HOUGHTON  MIFFLIN 
COMPANY 

Marlowe  G.  Teig 

*  Label  Art,  Inc. 

J.  William  Flynn 

McGraw  Hill,  Inc. 

Joseph  L.  Dionne 

Real  Estate/ Development 

Combined  Properties,  Inc. 
Stanton  L.  Black 

Corcoran  Mullins  Jennison,  Inc. 
Joseph  Corcoran 

Hilon  Development  Corporation 
Haim  Eliachar 

Northland  Investment 
Corporation 
Robert  A.  Danziger 

Stanmar,  Inc. 
Stanley  W.  Snider 

URBAN  INVESTMENT  & 
DEVELOPMENT  COMPANY/ 
COPLEY  PLACE 
R.K.  Umscheid 

*Winthrop  Securities  Co.,  Inc. 
David  C.  Hewitt 

Retailing 

WM.  FILENE'S  &  SONS 
COMPANY 
Michael  J.  Babcock 

Hills  Department  Stores 
Stephen  A.  Goldberger 

Jordan  Marsh  Company 
Elliot  Stone 
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Kay  Bee  Toy  &  Hobby  Shops, 
Inc. 
Howard  Kaufman 

Marshall's,  Inc. 
Frank  H.  Brenton 

*Saks  Fifth  Avenue 
Ronald  J.  Hoffman 

Stuart's  Department  Stores,  Inc. 
Paul  Cammarano 

*Zayre  Corporation 
Maurice  Segall 

Scien  ce  /  Medic  a  I 

*Charles  River  Breeding 
Laboratories,  Inc. 
Henry  L.  Foster 

Damon  Corporation 
David  I.  Kosowsky 

Hospital  Corporation  of  America 
HCA  Foundation 
Donald  E.  Strange 

Shoes 

*  Jones  &  Vining,  Inc. 

Sven  Vaule,  Jr. 

*  Mercury  International  Trading 
Corporation 

Irving  Wiseman 

MORSE  SHOE,  INC. 

Manuel  Rosenberg 

THE  SPENCER  COMPANIES, 
INC. 

C.  Charles  Marran 

STRIDE  RITE  CORPORATION 

Arnold  S.  Hiatt 

Software/ Information  Services 

Henco  Software,  Inc. 
Henry  Cochran 

Interactive  Data  Corporation 
Carl  G.  Wolf 

Travel /Transportation 

*  Heritage  Travel 

Donald  Sohn 

*The  Trans-Lease  Group 
John  J.  McCarthy,  Jr. 

Utilities 

BOSTON  EDISON  COMPANY 
Thomas  J.  Galligan,  Jr. 

*  Eastern  Gas  &  Fuel  Associates 

William  J.  Pruyn 

NEW  ENGLAND  TELEPHONE 
Gerry  Freche 


Inside 


Stories 


Music  America   host    Ron   Delia   Chiesa   takes  you  "Inside  the  BSO"  — 


a  series  of  special  intermission  features  with  members  of  the  Boston 


Symphony  Orchestra  and  the  people  behind  the  scenes  at  Symphony  Hall. 


Inside  the  BSO 


Fridays  at  2pm 


Saturdays  at  8pm 


WGBH89.7FM 
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WEALTH  HAS  ITS  REWARDS. 


:' ■':■-'■  '•.  ;■ 


For  a  personal  appointment 

call  Dean  Ridlon,  Vice  President;  Private  Banking  Groups 

Bank  of  Boston  (617)  434-5302. 

Boston  s  Financial  District  and  Back  Bay 

©^84JhefirstNari^ 


MASSACHUSETTS 

UGH  TECHNOLOGY 

COUNCL 


The  following  Members  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts High  Technology  Council 
support  the  BSO  through  the  BSO 
Business  &  Professional  Leadership 
Program: 


Alpha  Industries,  Inc. 
George  S.  Kariotis 

ANALOG  DEVICES,  INC. 


Ray  Stata 
The  Analytic  Sciences 
Corporation 

Arthur  Gelb 
Augat,  Inc. 

Roger  D.  Wellington 
Barry  Wright  Corporation 

Ralph  Z.  Sorenson 
*Bolt  Beranek  and  Newman  Inc. 

Stephen  Levy 
Computervision  Corporation 

Martin  Allen 
*Cullinet  Software,  Inc. 

John  J.  Cullinane 

DIGITAL  EQUIPMENT 
CORPORATION 
Kenneth  H.  Olsen 


DYNATECH  CORPORATION 

J.P.Barger 
EPSCO,  Inc. 

Wayne  R  Coffin 
Foxboro  Company 

Earle  W.  Pitt 
GCA  Corporation 

Milton  Greenberg 
GTE  ELECTRICAL 
PRODUCTS 

Dean  T.  Langford 
*GenRad  Foundation 

Lynn  Smoker 
*Haemonetics,  Inc. 

John  F.  White 
Honeywell  Information  Systems 

Warren  G.  Sprague 
Instron  Corporation 

Harold  Hindman 
♦Arthur  D.  Little,  Inc. 

John  F  Magee 


M/A-COM,  INC. 

Vessarios  G.  Chigas 
Massachusetts  High  Technology 
Council,  Inc. 

Howard  P.  Foley 
Millipore  Corporation 

Dimitri  d'Arbeloff 
PRIME  COMPUTER,  INC. 

Joe  M.  Henson 
♦Printed  Circuit  Corporation 

Peter  Sarmanian 
SofTech,  Inc. 

Justus  Lowe,  Jr. 
TERADYNE,  INC. 

Alexander  V.  d'Arbeloff 
Thermo  Electron  Corporation 

George  N.  Hatsopoulos 
Unitrode  Corporation 

George  M.  Berman 
WANG  LABORATORIES,  INC. 

An  Wang 
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Houses  •  Condominiums  •  Apartments 

Sales  Rentals 

Management 


Realty 
Specialists 


1384  COMMONWEALTH  AVENUE 
Allston,  Massachusetts  02134 
Telephone:  (617)  738-5700 


W£$ 
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where  handcraftsmanship 

is  a  tradition 


h 


upstairs^Pf^j  Main  Street,  Concord,  MA 
Mon.-Sa\JO-5     ~%l  (617)  371-1088 
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5^v,        AM  ANIMATED    i 


\  HLM  BY  R.O. 


HOME    VIDEO 


Extraordinary 

Animation  on 

Home  Video 


This  is  a  dazzling  version  of  Stravinsky's  magical  musical, 
based  on  a  classic  Russian  fable.       Also  available . . . 

The  Four  Seasons         The  Nutcracker         Turnadet 
See  it  today  from  a  video  dealer  below. 


Box  Office  Video 

Beta  &  VHS  Movies 
160  Newbury  St. 
Boston-  247-3211 

Videosmith™ 

Beta  &  VHS  &  CED  Movies 
275  Dartmouth  St. 
Copley  Square 
Boston-  262-1144 
Coolidge  Comer 
Brookline  •  232-6637 
The  Mall  at  Chestnut  Hill 
Newton  •  965-7970 
Rt.  9,  Worcester  Rd. 
Natick  •  651  3044 


Entertainment  Inc. 
Beta  &  VHS  Movies 
555  Washington  St. 
Wellesley  •  237-2320 
1158  Beacon  Street 
Newton  •  332-6665 


Video  Plus 

Beta  &  VHS  Movies 
Old  Path  Village 
969  Concord  St. 
Framingham  •  875-6855 
Porter  Square 
21  White  St.  at  Mass 
Ave.,  Cambridge 
Opening  Soon 


I 


A     Ooutheast     Asian     Ipeat 


Tf^MANDALAY 

BURMESE  RESTAURANT 


* v_^elebpates    lenth   Year* 

329  Huntington  Avenue,  Boston.  247-2111 

Two  Blocks  West  of  Symphony  Hal  -  Reservations  Suggested 


The  perfect 
prelude. 

The  grand 
finale. 


Jll_9xperience  superb 
cuisine  amidst  lavish  surroundings 
that  have  been  recreated  from 
the  spirit  of  the  roaring  twenties 
in  all  their  elegant  glory.  Before 
or  after  the  symphony,  Cafe 
Rouge  is  a  dining  experi- 
ence that's  perfectly  grand. 


CAFE 

FDU£ 


at  the  Boston  Park  Plaza  Hotel  &  Towers 

On  Park  Plaza  at  Arlington  Street 

For  reservations  call  426-2000  Parking  Available 


L 
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Real  Estate  Management 

Brokerage  and  Consulting  Services 

Since  1898 


SAUNDERS  &  ASSOCIATES 

20  Park  Plaza  Boston  MA  •  02116 
(617)426-0720 


Coming  Concerts  .  .  . 


CCX^CH 


V. 


NQ5050  i7-xirx2» 

Handle  Portfolio  $130 

We  make  this  soft,  uncon- 
structed,  legal  size  portfolio 
in  six  colors  of  real  Glove 
Tanned  Cowhide: 

Black,  Burgundy,  Mocha,  Red, 
British  Tan  and  Tabac. 

You  can  order  it  by  mail  or 
telephone,  and  we  will  ship  it 
to  you  from  our  factory  at  no 
extra  cost. 

Send  for  our  free  catalogue. 

The  CoacK  Store 

75-B  Newbury  Street,  Boston,  Mass.  02116 
(617)  536-2777 


Thursday  '10'— 28  February,  8-10 
Friday  4B'— 1  March,  2-4 
Saturday  'B'— 2  March,  8-10 
Tuesday  'B'— 5  March,  8-10 
KURT  MASUR  conducting 
Berg  Suite  from  Lulu 

FAYE  ROBINSON,  soprano 
Handel  Ode  for  St.  Cecilia's  Day 

FAYE  ROBINSON 
VINSON  COLE,  tenor 
TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS, 
JOHN  OLIVER,  conductor 

Wednesday,  6  March  at  7:30 

Open  Rehearsal 
Steven  Ledbetter  will  discuss  the  program 

at  6:45  in  the  Cohen  Annex. 
Thursday  'B'— 7  March,  8-9:40 
Friday  4B'— 8  March,  2-3:40 
Saturday  'B'— 9  March,  8-9:40 

ADAM  FISCHER  conducting 

Beethoven  Overture  to  The  Creatures 

of  Prometheus 

Beethoven  Piano  Concerto  No.  4 

KRYSTIAN  ZIMERMAN,  piano 
Bartok  Rumanian  Folk  Dances 

Bartok  Suite  from  The  Miraculous 

Mandarin 


Thursday  '10'— 14  March,  8-10 
Friday  'A'— 15  March,  2-4 
Saturday  'A'— 16  March,  8-10 
MAURIZIO  POLLINI,  conductor  and  pianist 
All-Mozart  Piano  Concerto  No.  12 

Program  in  A,  K.414 

Symphony  No.  34  in  C 
Piano  Concerto  No.  17 
inG,  K.453 


Programs  subject  to  change. 
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he  principals  of  Dumont 
Kiradjieff  &  Moriarty  invite 
you  to  tap  the  expertise  which 
has  built  our  firm's  success  in 
the  placement  of  professional 
and  managerial  people 
throughout  New  England. 

DUMONT 

KIRADJIEFF  79  Milk  Street 

&MORIARTY         Boston,  MA 

EMPLOYMENT    ™51  9212 
CONSULTING       t617^1"^^ 


¥ 


Mi 


MAHLER'S  SYMPHONY  #9 

with  Solti  conducting 

Chicago  Symphony  on  Digital's 

Grammy  Award  Winning  Recording. 

16.58 

Rarely  pe         ted.  Rarely  recorded. 

GRIEG  GYNT  with  Edo  De 

Waart  conducting  the  San 

F  :  Symphony 


Available  at  Harvard  Square,  M.I.T.  Student  Center,  Children's 
Medical  Center  and  One  Federal  St.,  Boston.  Coop 


5*  ^otofpfoT^staurart- 


rind 

tickei 


A  charming  19th  Century  Townhouse 
serving  superb  continental  cuisine 
in  contemporary  informal  elegance. 
Offering  lunch  and  dinner  with  a  variety     tare 
of  fresh  seafood  specials  daily,  and  our 
after  theatre  cafe  menu  till  midnight. 


Serving 

Lunch:  12:00-2:30  weekdays 

Dinner:  6:00-10:30  Sun.-Thurs. 

6:00-12:00  FriSat. 
Brunch:  1 1:00-3:00  Sat.  &  Sun. 


reservations:  266-3030 

99  St.  Botolph  Street 
behind  the  Colonnade  Hotel 
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Symphony  Hall  Information  . . . 


FOR  SYMPHONY  HALL  CONCERT  AND 
TICKET  INFORMATION,  call  (617)  266-1492. 
For  Boston  Symphony  concert  program  informa- 
tion, call  "C-O-N-C-E-R-T." 

THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  performs  ten 
months  a  year,  in  Symphony  Hall  and  at  Tangle  - 
wood.  For  information  about  any  of  the  orches- 
tra's activities,  please  call  Symphony  Hall,  or 
write  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Sym- 
phony Hall,  Boston,  MA  02115. 

THE  EUNICE  S.  AND  JULIAN  COHEN 
ANNEX,  adjacent  to  Symphony  Hall  on  Hunt- 
ington Avenue,  may  be  entered  by  the  Symphony 
Hall  West  Entrance  on  Huntington  Avenue. 

FOR  SYMPHONY  HALL  RENTAL  INFORMA- 
TION, call  (617)  266-1492,  or  write  the  Func- 
tion Manager,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA 
02115. 

THE  BOX  OFFICE  is  open  from  10  a.m.  until  6 
p.m.  Monday  through  Saturday;  on  concert  eve- 
nings, it  remains  open  through  intermission  for 
BSO  events  or  just  past  starting-time  for  other 
events.  In  addition,  the  box  office  opens  Sunday 
at  1  p.m.  when  there  is  a  concert  that  afternoon 
or  evening.  Single  tickets  for  all  Boston  Sym- 
phony concerts  go  on  sale  twenty-eight  days 
before  a  given  concert  once  a  series  has  begun, 
and  phone  reservations  will  be  accepted.  For 
outside  events  at  Symphony  Hall,  tickets  will  be 
available  three  weeks  before  the  concert.  No 
phone  orders  will  be  accepted  for  these  events. 

TICKET  RESALE:  If  for  some  reason  you  are 
unable  to  attend  a  Boston  Symphony  concert  for 
which  you  hold  a  ticket,  you  may  make  your 
ticket  available  for  resale  by  calling  the  switch- 
board. This  helps  bring  needed  revenue  to  the 
orchestra  and  makes  your  seat  available  to  some- 
one who  wants  to  attend  the  concert.  A  mailed 
receipt  will  acknowledge  your  tax-deductible 
contribution. 

RUSH  SEATS:  There  are  a  limited  number  of 
Rush  Tickets  available  for  the  Friday-afternoon 
and  Saturday-evening  Boston  Symphony  con- 
certs (subscription  concerts  only).  The  continued 
low  price  of  the  Saturday  tickets  is  assured 
through  the  generosity  of  two  anonymous 
donors.  The  Rush  Tickets  are  sold  at  $5.00 


each,  one  to  a  customer,  at  the  Symphony  Hall- 
West  Entrance  on  Fridays  beginning  9  a.m.  and 
Saturdays  beginning  5  p.m. 

LATECOMERS  will  be  seated  by  the  ushers  dur- 
ing the  first  convenient  pause  in  the  program. 
Those  who  wish  to  leave  before  the  end  of  the 
concert  are  asked  to  do  so  between  program 
pieces  in  order  not  to  disturb  other  patrons. 

SMOKING  IS  NOT  PERMITTED  in  any  part  of 
the  Symphony  Hall  auditorium  or  in  the  sur- 
rounding corridors.  It  is  permitted  only  in  the 
Cabot-Cahners  and  Hatch  rooms,  and  in  the 
main  lobby  on  Massachusetts  Avenue. 

CAMERA  AND  RECORDING  EQUIPMENT 

may  not  be  brought  into  Symphony  Hall  during 
concerts. 

FIRST  AID  FACILITIES  for  both  men  and 
women  are  available  in  the  Cohen  Annex  near 
the  Symphony  Hall  West  Entrance  on  Hunt- 
ington Avenue.  On-call  physicians  attending  con- 
certs should  leave  their  names  and  seat  locations 
at  the  switchboard  near  the  Massachusetts  Ave- 
nue entrance. 

WHEELCHAIR  ACCESS  to  Symphony  Hall  is 
available  at  the  West  Entrance  to  the  Cohen 
Annex. 

AN  ELEVATOR  is  located  outside  the  Hatch  and 
Cabot-Cahners  rooms  on  the  Massachusetts  Ave- 
nue side  of  the  building. 
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SINCE  1792,  FAMILIES  HAVE  PUT  THEIR 

||ff US  |    IN         Thrift  and  foresight  have  been  bringing  families  to  State 
fTITE  Street  for  generations . 

5  IJMB  Our  services  are  sought  out  because  we  are  more  than  a 

CTDKT  discreet  and  attentive  trustee.  We  also  provide  particularly 

)  |  KEE  !•         well-informed  investment  management. 

Whether  your  objective  is  the  education  of  your  children, 
a  secure  retirement,  or  preservation  of  capital,  we  will  work 
closely  with  you  and  your  lawyer  to  devise  a  suitable  trust. 

Naturally,  you  are  welcome  to  participate  in  all  decisions, 
or  you  may  choose  to  leave  matters  in  our  care.  Whichever 
you  decide,  you  will  be  kept  regularly  apprised  of  the  pro- 
gress of  your  account. 

We  invite  you  to  put  your  trust  in  us. 
Call  S.  Walker  Merrill,  Jr.,  Senior  Vice  President, 
Investment  Management.  (617)  786-3279. 

State  Street  Bank  and  Trust  Company.  Quality  since  1792. 


9  StateStreet 


State  Street  Bank  and  Trust  Company,  wholly-owned  subsidiary  of  State  Street  Boston  Corporation,  225  Franklin  Street, 
Boston,  MA  02101.  Offices  in  Boston,  New  York,  San  Francisco,  London,  Munich,  Hong  Kong,  Singapore. 
Member  FDIC.  ©  Copyright  State  Street  Boston  Corporation  1982. 
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LADIES'  ROOMS  are  located  on  the  orchestra 
level,  audience-left,  at  the  stage  end  of  the  hall, 
and  on  the  first-balcony  level,  audience-right, 
outside  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room  near  the 
elevator. 

MEN'S  ROOMS  are  located  on  the  orchestra 
level,  audience-right,  outside  the  Hatch  Room 
near  the  elevator,  and  on  the  first-balcony  level, 
audience-left,  outside  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room 
near  the  coatroom. 

COATROOMS  are  located  on  the  orchestra  and 
first-balcony  levels,  audience-left,  outside  the 
Hatch  and  Cabot-Cahners  rooms.  The  BSO  is  not 
responsible  for  personal  apparel  or  other  prop- 
erty of  patrons. 

LOUNGES  AND  BAR  SERVICE:  There  are  two 
lounges  in  Symphony  Hall.  The  Hatch  Room  on 
the  orchestra  level  and  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room 
on  the  first-balcony  level  serve  drinks  starting 
one  hour  before  each  performance.  For  the  Fri- 
day-afternoon concerts,  both  rooms  open  at 
12:15,  with  sandwiches  available  until  concert 
time. 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  BROADCASTS:  Con- 
certs of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  are 
heard  by  delayed  broadcast  in  many  parts  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  as  well  as  interna- 
tionally, through  the  Boston  Symphony  Tran- 
scription Trust.  In  addition,  Friday-afternoon 


concerts  are  broadcast  live  by  the  following  FM 
stations:  WGBH  (Boston  89.7),  WFCR  (Amherst 
88.5),  and  WAMC  (Albany  90.3);  in  Maine  by 
WMED  (Calais  89.7),  WMEA  (Portland  90.1), 
WMEH  (Bangor  90.9),  WMEW  (Waterville 
91.3),  and  WMEM  (Presque  Isle  106.1);  and  in 
Connecticut  by  WMNR  (Monroe  88.1),  WNPR 
(Norwich  89.1),  WPKT  (Hartford  90.5),  and 
WSLX  (New  Canaan  91.9).  Live  Saturday- 
evening  broadcasts  are  carried  by  WGBH  and 
WCRB  (Boston  102.5).  If  Boston  Symphony 
concerts  are  not  heard  regularly  in  your  home 
area  and  you  would  like  them  to  be,  please  call 
WCRB  Productions  at  (617)  893-7080.  WCRB 
will  be  glad  to  work  with  you  and  try  to  get  the 
BSO  on  the  air  in  your  area. 

BSO  FRIENDS:  The  Friends  are  annual  donors 
to  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  Friends 
receive  BSO,  the  orchestra's  newsletter,  as  well 
as  priority  ticket  information  and  other  benefits 
depending  on  their  level  of  giving.  For  informa- 
tion, please  call  the  Development  Office  at  Sym- 
phony Hall  weekdays  between  9  and  5.  If  you 
are  already  a  Friend  and  you  have  changed  your 
address,  please  send  your  new  address  with  your 
newsletter  label  to  the  Development  Office, 
Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA  02115.  Including 
the  mailing  label  will  assure  a  quick  and  accurate 
change  of  address  in  our  files. 


Handicapped  kids  have  a  lot  to  give 

i       and  the  Cotting  School  has  a  lot  to  give  handicapped  children. 
We  are  a  12-year  day  school  providing  quality  education, 
medical  support  services,  and  pre-vocational  training  to  physically 
handicapped  boys  and  girls.  Support  services  include  occupational, 
physical  and  speech  therapies,  counselling,  vision  and  dental 
clinics,  and  fulltime  nursing  supervision.  Computer-based 
learning  programs,  summer  camping,  adapted  physical  education, 
art,  music  and  training  for  independent  living  help  students  develop 
daily  living  and  social  skills  and  increased  self-esteem.  If  you 
know  a  child  we  can  help,  please  pass  the  word.  Call  or  write 
Dr.  Carl  W.  Mores,  Superintendent,  Cotting  School  for  Handicapped 
Children,  241  St.  Botolph  Street,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02115 
(617)  536-9632. 

Cotting  School  for  Handicapped  Children 

is  a  private,  non-profit  Ch.  766-approved  institution, 
supported  primarily  by  gifts,  grants,  legacies  and  bequests. 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 

One  Hundred  and  Fourth  Season,  1984-85 

PRE-SYMPHONY  CHAMBER  CONCERTS 

Thursday,  21  February  at  6 
Saturday,  23  February  at  6 

AMNON  LEVY,  violin 
FENWICK  SMITH,  flute 
MARTIN  AMLIN,  piano 


PROKOFIEV 


Sonata  in  F  minor  for  violin  and  piano,  Opus  80 

Andante  assai 
Allegro  brusco 
Andante 
Allegrissimo 

Mssrs.  LEVY  and  AMLIN 


PROKOFIEV 


Sonata  in  D  for  flute  and  piano,  Opus  94 

Moderato 
Scherzo:  Presto 
Andante 
Allegro  con  brio 

Mssrs.  SMITH  and  AMLIN 


Baldwin  piano 

Please  exit  to  your  left  for  supper  following  the  concert. 

The  performers  appreciate  your  not  smoking  during  the  concert. 


Week  14 


Sergei  Prokofiev 

Sonata  in  F  minor  for  violin  and  piano,  Opus  80 
Sonata  in  D  for  flute  and  piano,  Opus  94 


In  the  late  1930s,  Prokofiev  was  busy  producing  large-scale  dramatic  and  concert  works 
in  response  to  the  official  requirement  that  music  serve  the  state  by  educating  and 
elevating  the  proletariat  while  remaining  accessible  to  the  majority  at  the  same  time.  His 
musical  style  became  much  simpler  and  more  direct,  more  overtly  lyrical  than  it  had  been 
during  his  early  days  as  an  enfant  terrible  (though  even  then  the  essential  strain  of 
lyricism  in  his  make-up  had  often  been  evident).  He  had  turned  out  his  classic  film  score 
for  Eisenstein's  Alexander  Nevsky,  followed  by  a  specifically  Soviet  opera,  Semyon 
Kotko,  based  on  Kateyev's  civil  war  story,  "I  Am  the  Son  of  the  Working  People."  This  in 
turn  he  followed  with  a  delightful  comic  opera,  Betrothal  in  a  Monastery,  based  on 
Sheridan's  The  Duenna. 

Yet  already  at  the  beginning  of  work  on  these  large  compositions  in  1938^  Prokofiev 
had  sketched  a  violin  sonata,  marking  his  return  to  abstract  chamber  music  after  a  gap  of 
nearly  fifteen  years.  The  sonata  was  not  completed  for  eight  more  years,  during  which 
time  he  also  turned  out  three  more  piano  sonatas  and  a  flute  sonata.  As  with  all  of  his 
music  at  this  time,  the  composer  was  concerned  to  avoid  political  entanglements — which 
could  be  dangerous  to  life  and  limb — from  accusations  of  "formalism"  that  might  be 
brought  on  if  the  work  was  deemed  inaccessible.  Thus  the  Violin  Sonata  is  marked  by  a 
clarity  and  openness  that  recall  the  melodic  richness  of  the  two  earlier  violin  concertos. 

The  Flute  Sonata  was  composed  during  the  time  Prokofiev  was  collaborating  again  with 
Eisenstein,  this  time  on  Ivan  the  Terrible.  The  director  always  progressed  slowly  and 
painstakingly  on  his  films,  so  the  composer  had  more  leisure  than  he  desired.  Recalling  the 
artistry  of  the  flute  players  he  had  heard  during  his  years  in  Paris,  especially  Georges 
Barrere,  he  decided  to  write  something  for  that  instrument— a  sonata,  in  fact,  in  which 
the  contrasting  movements  could  display  both  the  daydreaming  aspect  and  the  quicksilver 
side  of  the  instrument's  personality.  Yet  when  it  was  finished,  flutists  did  not  rush  at  first  to 
play  it,  so  Prokofiev  acceded  to  the  request  of  David  Oistrakh  that  he  adapt  it  as  a  violin 
sonata.  He  did  so,  changing  only  a  few  bits  of  the  solo  line,  thus  producing  what  became 
known  as  his  Second  Violin  Sonata,  labeled  "Opus  94a"  to  distinguish  it  from  the  Flute 
Sonata,  Opus  94.  In  either  version,  Prokofiev's  concern  to  write  accessibly  made  the 
sonata  one  of  his  brightest  and  most  delightful  works,  marked  by  a  melodic  inventiveness 
that  never  flags  throughout  its  four  movements. 

— Steven  Ledbetter 


Amnon  Levy 


Amnon  Levy's  musical  career  began  in  Tel 
Aviv,  where  he  was  born.  After  hearing  him 
play,  Jascha  Heifetz  urged  his  teachers  to  send 
him  to  America  for  further  study,  and  he 
continued  his  training  at  the  Juilliard  School 
and  at  the  Curtis  School  of  Music.  Mr.  Levy 
joined  the  second  violins  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony in  1964,  moving  in  1972  to  the  first 


violin  section.  He  was  soloist  with  Arthur 
Fiedler  and  the  Boston  Pops  on  several  occa- 
sions, performing  concertos  of  Mozart, 
Tchaikovsky,  and  William  Walton.  While  a 
solo  artist  with  orchestras  in  Israel  he  played 
for  the  Israeli  Army,  and  he  has  also  been 
soloist  with  orchestras  throughout  this  country 
and  in  Mexico. 


Fenwick  Smith 


Flutist  Fenwick  Smith  graduated  from  the 
Eastman  School  of  Music,  where  he  studied 
with  Joseph  Mariano.  A  Boston  native,  Mr. 
Smith  spent  three  years  in  West  Berlin,  where 
he  studied  with  James  Galway  and  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Berlin  Symphony  Orchestra.  Follow- 
ing a  summer  at  the  Tanglewood  Music 
Center,  he  returned  to  Berlin,  teaching  there 
at  Schiller  College.  He  was  flutist  for  three 
years  with  the  New  England  Woodwind 
Quintet,  he  performs  with  the  Boston  Conser- 
vatory Chamber  Players,  and  since  1975  he 
has  been  a  member  of  the  twentieth-century 


music  ensemble  Musica  Viva.  Mr.  Smith 
teaches  at  the  New  England  Conservatory,  the 
Boston  Conservatory,  and  the  Tanglewood 
Music  Center.  He  worked  as  a  flute  maker  for 
Verne  G.  Powell,  Inc.,  for  twelve  years,  mak- 
ing more  than  100  flutes,  and  he  plays  a 
Powell  flute  which  he  constructed  himself.  Mr. 
Smith  appears  regularly  as  a  soloist  and  cham- 
ber musician  in  the  Boston  area,  and  he 
recently  recorded  the  Schoenberg  Sonata, 
Opus  26,  with  pianist  Randall  Hodgkinson.  He 
joined  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in 
1978. 


Martin  Amlin 


Pianist  and  composer  Martin  Amlin  holds  the 
degree  Doctor  of  Musical  Arts  as  well  as  the 
Performer's  Certificate  from  the  Eastman 
School  of  Music.  His  teachers  have  included 
Frank  Glazer  at  Eastman  and  Nadia 
Boulanger,  with  whom  he  studied  in  Fon- 
tainebleau  and  Paris,  France.  Mr.  Amlin  was 
awarded  fellowships  to  the  Tanglewood  Music 
Center  for  four  summers;  there  he  twice 
received  the  CD.  Jackson  Award.  He  has 
often  been  a  resident  at  Yaddo  and  the  Mac- 
Dowell  Colony,  and  he  was  recently  named  a 
Norlin  Fellow  by  the  MacDowell  Colony.  He 
has  been  the  recipient  of  an  ASCAP  Grant  to 


Young  Composers,  two  ASCAP  Standard 
Awards,  a  Massachusetts  Council  for  the  Arts 
NEW  WORKS  grant,  and  a  St.  Botolph  Club 
Foundation  grant.  An  active  performer  in  the 
Boston  area,  he  has  presented  solo  concerts  at 
the  Gardner  Museum  and  the  Boston  Shake- 
speare Company  and  has  collaborated  with 
soloists  such  as  tenor  Rolf  Bjorling  and  flutist 
Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer.  Mr.  Amlin  is  on  the 
faculties  of  the  Phillips  Exeter  Academy  and 
Boston  University,  and  he  is  pianist  for  the 
contemporary  music  group  ALEA  III,  based 
at  Boston  University.  He  has  recorded  for  Sine 
Qua  Non  and  Folkways  records. 
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WE  HELPED  ED  MILLER 

GET  BY  ON  $125,000. 

LAST  YEAR 


Most  people  assume  that  success 
automatically  brings  with  it  a  sub- 
stantially brighter  -•  and  easier  -- 
financial  picture.  Yet  when  they  reach 
a  comfortable  income  level,  too  many 
find  themselves  wondering  where  it 
all  goes. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  common 
reasons  people  come  to  The 
Cambridge  Group  for  financial 
planning.  Because  success 
depends  as  much  on  preserving 
and  investing  your  money  as 
on  earning  it. 

At  The  Cambridge  Group, 
our  job  is  to  help  you  focus 
on  your  goals.Then  help 
you  achieve  them.  All  of 
them.  We  can  help  with 
business  management. 
Investment  objectives. 
Retirement  plans 
Educational  needs.  Estate 
planning.  And  any  other  special 
objectives  you  might  have,  business 
or  personal. 

All  while  keeping  your  taxes  at 
their  lowest  legitimate  level. 

To  achieve  this,  we  develop  an 
overall,  comprehensive  financial  plan. 
Our  specialists  optimize  your  posi- 
tion in  each  area  giving  you  a  balanced 
financial  picture.  Not  a  plan  skewed 
toward  the  stock  market  by  a  broker. 
Or  toward  life  insurance  by  an  agent. 
But  a  truly  objective  perspective. 


It's  only  through  careful  planning 
that  someone  like  Ed  Miller  can  feel 
comfortable  with  his  income.  Knowing 
that  his  money  is  working  as  hard  for 
him  as  he  worked  for  his  money. 

If  you'd  like  a  closer  look  at  what 
financial  planning  can  do  for  you, 
we'd  be  happy  to  arrange  a  private 
consultation  at  no  cost  or  obligation 
to  you.  Just  call  Charlie  Gerrior  at 
(617)965-7480. 


Cambridge 
Group 


YOG  SET  THE  GOALS  WE  HELP  YOU  REACH  THEM 
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Leon  Fleisher  Named 
Artistic  Director  of 
Tanglewood  Music  Center 

BSO  Music  Director  Seiji  Ozawa  recently 
announced  the  appointment  of  Leon  Fleisher  as 
Artistic  Director  of  the  Tanglewood  Music  Cen- 
ter. Fleisher — well-known  for  his  work  as  pianist, 
conductor,  and  teacher — will  assume  his  duties 
as  Artistic  Director- Designate  this  summer, 
becoming  Artistic  Director  in  residence  for  the 
full  summer  as  of  1986.  He  succeeds  Gunther 
Schuller,  who  held  the  position  for  twelve  years 
until  his  resignation  at  the  end  of  the  1984 


session. 


Mr.  Fleisher  will  direct  artistic  planning  for 
the  Music  Center,  review  and  recommend  all 
faculty  appointments,  oversee  the  contemporary 
music  program,  and  administrate  the  auditions 
process  for  the  selection  of  students.  He  is 
extremely  active  in  the  field  of  music,  and  since 
1959  he  has  held  the  Andrew  W.  Mellon  Chair  at 
the  Peabody  Conservatory  of  Music  in  Baltimore. 
He  co-founded  the  Theater  Chamber  Players  of 
the  Kennedy  Center  in  1967,  presenting  con- 
certs devoted  primarily  to  contemporary  music, 
and  he  has  held  conducting  positions  with  the 
Annapolis  Symphony  and  the  Baltimore 
Symphony. 

Born  in  San  Francisco,  Mr.  Fleisher  became  a 
student  of  Artur  Schnabel  when  he  was  nine  and 
went  on  to  win  recognition  as  one  of  the  great 
solo  pianists;  a  muscular  problem  in  his  right 
hand  and  forearm  forced  him  to  curtail  his  career 
in  1964.  In  recent  seasons  his  solo  appearances 
with  orchestra  have  focused  on  the  piano  litera- 
ture for  the  left  hand;  he  appeared  with  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  most  recently  at 
Tanglewood  last  summer.  Following  the  final 
meeting  of  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center  Artistic 
Director  Search  Committee,  Mr.  Fleisher  was  the 
unanimous  choice  of  Mr.  Ozawa  and  the 
committee. 


Planned  Giving  Seminars 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's  Development 
Office  continues  its  series  of  planned  giving  semi- 
nars led  by  consultant  John  Brown  during  the 
1984-85  fiscal  year.  Topics  still  to  be  discussed 
include  wills  and  bequests  (19  March),  and  spe- 
cialty items  such  as  royalty  interests  and  limited 
partnerships  (29  April).  In  addition,  Mr.  Brown 
will  be  available  to  meet  with  prospects  and  to 
work  with  members  of  the  Development  Office 
staff.  For  further  information,  please  contact 
Joyce  Serwitz,  Assistant  Director  of  Develop- 
ment, at  (617)  266-1492,  ext.  132. 


Art  Exhibits  in  the 
Cabot-Cahners  Room 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  is  pleased  that 
a  variety  of  Boston-area  galleries,  museums, 
schools,  and  non-profit  artists'  organizations  are 
continuing  to  exhibit  their  work  in  the  Cabot- 
Cahners  Room  on  the  first-balcony  level  of  Sym- 
phony Hall.  The  current  exhibit  is  being  pre- 
sented by  the  Boston  Visual  Artists  Union,  to  be 
followed  by  Gallery  52,  which  will  display  a 
selection  of  its  work  from  18  March  until  15 
April. 


BSO  Guests  on  WGBH-FM-89.7 

The  featured  guests  with  Ron  Delia  Chiesa  dur- 
ing the  intermissions  of  upcoming  live  Boston 
Symphony  broadcasts  will  be  BSO  principal  oboe 
Ralph  Gomberg  (1  and  2  March),  Boston  Sym- 
phony Association  of  Volunteers  Fundraising 
Vice-President  Phyllis  Dohanian  (15  and  16 
March),  BSO  assistant  principal  trumpet  Charles 
Daval  (28  and  29  March),  and  BSO  principal 
bass  Edwin  Barker  (5  and  6  April). 


With  Thanks 

We  wish  to  give  special  thanks  to  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Arts  and  the  Massachusetts 
Council  on  the  Arts  and  Humanities  for  their 
continued  support  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra. 
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BSO  Members  in  Concert 

Music  Director  Max  Hobart  conducts  the  Civic 
Symphony  Orchestra  on  Friday,  1  March  at  8:30 
p.m.  in  Jordan  Hall  in  a  program  including 
Leopold  Stokowski's  instrumentation  of  Bach's 
Toccata  and  Fugue  in  D  minor;  the  Bach  Concer- 
to for  violin  and  oboe  with  Mr.  Hobart  as  violin 

oist  and  BSO  member  Alfred  Genovese  as 
oboe  soloist,  and  the  Sibelius  Symphony  No.  2. 
For  ticket  information  call  326-8483  or  the  Jor- 
dan Hall  box  office  at  536-2412. 

Music  Director  Max  Hobart  conducts  the 
North  Shore  Philharmonic  on  Sunday,  3  March 
at  7:30  p.m.  at  Salem  High  School  Auditorium. 
The  program  includes  Handel's  Royal  Fireworks 
Music,  the  suite  from  Walter  Piston's  ballet  The 
Incredible  Flutist,  and  the  Beethoven  Piano 
Concerto  No.  5,  the  Emperor,  with  soloist  David 
Deveau.  Tickets  are  $5  ($3  for  students  and 
senior  citizens);  for  further  information,  call 
1-631-6513. 

The  Melisande  Trio  will  perform  on  Sunday, 
17  March  at  5  p.m.  at  the  French  Library  of 


Boston,  53  Marlborough  Street.  The  program 
will  include  music  of  Ravel,  Rameau,  Debussy, 
and  Faure.  For  further  information,  call 
266-4351. 

Music  Director  Ronald  Knudsen  conducts  the 
Newton  Symphony  Orchestra  on  Sunday,  17 
March  at  8  p.m.  at  Aquinas  Junior  College  in 
Newton.  On  the  program  are  the  Bach  Branden- 
burg Concerto  No.  3,  the  Mendelssohn  Violin 
Concerto  with  soloist  Robert  Davidovici,  and  the 
Dvovak  Symphony  No.  6  in  D.  Single  tickets  are 
$8;  for  information  or  reservations,  call 
965-2555. 

BSO  assistant  principal  flutist  Leone  Buyse 
will  appear  in  recital  at  Boston  University  School 
for  the  Arts,  855  Commonwealth  Avenue,  on 
Sunday,  17  March  at  8  p.m.  The  program 
includes  music  of  Marin  Marais,  Robert 
Schumann,  Verne  Reynolds,  Jean  Cartan,  Ernst 
von  Dohnanyi  and  Friedrich  Kuhlau.  Admission 
is  free. 
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^>4    and  Orchestra 


presents 

J.S.  BACH 
Mass  in  B  Minor,  BWV  232 
Saturday,  March  30  at  8  p.m. 

Jordan  Hall  at 
New  England  Conservatory 

soloists — Martha  Elliott, 

Gloria  Raymond,  David  Norris, 

Mark  Fularz,  James  Kleyla. 

For  phone  orders  and  information, 

call:  (617)  353-0556 

MasterCard  and  VISA.  Bostix 
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They  let  the  music  soar  .  .  .  -"  The  Boston  Globe 


Seiji  Ozawa 


wl 


The  1984-85  season  is  Seiji  Ozawa's  twelfth 
as  music  director  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra.  In  the  fall  of  1973  he  became  the 
orchestra's  thirteenth  music  director  since  it 
was  founded  in  1881. 

Born  in  1935  in  Shenyang,  China,  to 
Japanese  parents,  Mr.  Ozawa  studied  both 
Western  and  Oriental  music  as  a  child  and 
later  graduated  from  Tokyo's  Toho  School  of 
Music  with  first  prizes  in  composition  and  con- 
ducting. In  the  fall  of  1959  he  won  first  prize 
at  the  International  Competition  of  Orchestra 
Conductors,  Besancon,  France.  Charles 
Munch,  then  music  director  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  and  a  judge  at  the  competition, 
invited  him  to  Tanglewood,  where  in  1960  he 
won  the  Koussevitzky  Prize  for  outstanding 
student  conductor,  the  highest  honor  awarded 
by  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  (now  the 
Tanglewood  Music  Center). 

While  working  with  Herbert  von  Karajan  in 
West  Berlin,  Mr.  Ozawa  came  to  the  attention 
of  Leonard  Bernstein,  whom  he  accompanied 
on  the  New  York  Philharmonic's  spring 


1961  Japan  tour,  and  he  was  made  an  assistai 
conductor  of  that  orchestra  for  the  1961-62 
season.  His  first  professional  concert 
appearance  in  North  America  came  in 
January  1962  with  the  San  Francisco 
Symphony  Orchestra.  He  was  music  director 
of  the  Ravinia  Festival  for  five  summers  begii 
ning  in  1964,  and  music  director  for  four 
seasons  of  the  Toronto  Symphony  Orchestra, 
post  he  relinquished  at  the  end  of  the 
1968-69  season. 

Seiji  Ozawa  first  conducted  the  Boston  Syr 
phony  in  Symphony  Hall  in  January  1968;  h> 
had  previously  appeared  with  the  orchestra  f 
four  summers  at  Tanglewood,  where  he 
became  an  artistic  director  in  1970.  In 
December  1970  he  began  his  inaugural  seasc 
as  conductor  and  music  director  of  the  San 
Francisco  Symphony  Orchestra.  The  music 
directorship  of  the  Boston  Symphony  followe 
in  1973,  and  Mr.  Ozawa  resigned  his  San 
Francisco  position  in  the  spring  of  1976,  sen 
ing  as  music  advisor  there  for  the  1976-77 
season. 
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"If  you  really  loved  me, 
you'd  know  exactly  what  I  want! 


You  can  spend 

40  years  with 

someone  and  never 

really  know  her. 


Finding  someone  special  something  equally  as 
special  can  be  extremely  frustrating.  Especially  when  it 
comes  to  fine  jewelry.  Which  is  why  you 
should  come  to  Harper  &  Faye. 

We're  personal  jewelers.  Meaning  we 
don't  just  sell  jewelry.  Rather,  we  help  you 
buy  it.  By  taking  the  time  to  find  out  about 
the  person  you  want  to  please.  What  she's 
like.  What  she  does.  And  what  she  likes.  So 
we  can  recommend  the  piece  (or  pieces) 
that  will  be  right  for 
her.  To  arrange  a  time 
or  for  our  color  bro- 
chure, call  523-4555. 


Gold  is  precious.  But 
Designer  Michael- 

Good?  14K  and  18K 
gold  eanings  are 

priceless.  $300  and 
respectively. 


Harper 
&Faye 

JEWELERS 

60  Federal  Street 
Boston,  MA  02110 
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As  music  director  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra,  Mr.  Ozawa  has  strengthened  the 
orchestra's  reputation  internationally  as  well 
as  at  home,  beginning  with  concerts  on  the 
BSO's  1976  European  tour  and,  in  March 
1978,  on  a  nine-city  tour  of  Japan.  At  the 
invitation  of  the  Chinese  government,  Mr. 
Ozawa  then  spent  a  week  working  with  the 
Peking  Central  Philharmonic  Orchestra;  a 
year  later,  in  March  1979,  he  returned  to 
China  with  the  entire  Boston  Symphony  for 
a  significant  musical  and  cultural  exchange 
entailing  coaching,  study,  and  discussion  ses- 
sions with  Chinese  musicians,  as  well  as  con- 
cert performances.  Also  in  1979,  Mr.  Ozawa 
led  the  orchestra  on  its  first  tour  devoted 
exclusively  to  appearances  at  the  major  music 
festivals  of  Europe.  Seiji  Ozawa  and  the  Boston 
Symphony  celebrated  the  orchestra's  one- 
hundredth  birthday  with  a  fourteen-city  Amer- 
ican tour  in  March  1981  and  an  international 
tour  to  Japan,  France,  Germany,  Austria,  and 
England  in  October/ November  that  same 
year.  Most  recently,  in  August/September 
1984,  Mr.  Ozawa  led  the  orchestra  in  a  two- 
and-one-half-week,  eleven-concert  tour  which 
included  appearances  at  the  music  festivals  of 
Edinburgh,  London,  Salzburg,  Lucerne,  and 
Berlin,  as  well  as  performances  in  Munich, 
Hamburg,  and  Amsterdam. 

Mr.  Ozawa  pursues  an  active  international 
career.  He  appears  regularly  with  the  Berlin 
Philharmonic,  the  Orchestre  de  Paris,  the 
French  National  Radio  Orchestra,  the  Vienna 
Philharmonic,  the  Philharmonia  of  London, 
and  the  New  Japan  Philharmonic.  His  operatic 
credits  include  Salzburg,  London's  Royal 
Opera  at  Covent  Garden,  La  Scala  in  Milan, 
and  the  Paris  Opera,  where  he  conducted  the 
world  premiere  of  Olivier  Messiaen's  opera 
St.  Francis  of  Assist  in  November  1983. 
Messiaen's  opera  was  subsequently  awarded 


the  Grand  Prix  de  la  Critique  1984  in  the 
category  of  French  world  premieres. 

Mr.  Ozawa  has  won  an  Emmy  for  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's  "Evening  at 
Symphony"  television  series.  His  award- 
winning  recordings  include  Berlioz's  Romeo  et 
Juliette,  Schoenberg's  Gurrelieder,  and  the 
Berg  and  Stravinsky  violin  concertos  with 
Itzhak  Perlman.  Other  recordings  with  the 
orchestra  include,  for  Philips,  Richard 
Strauss's  Also  sprach  Zarathustra  and  Ein 
Heldenleben,  Stravinsky's  Le  Sacre  du 
printemps,  Hoist's  The  Planets,  and  Mahler's 
Symphony  No.  8,  the  Symphony  of  a  Thou- 
sand. For  CBS,  he  has  recorded  music  of 
Ravel,  Berlioz,  and  Debussy  with  mezzo- 
soprano  Frederica  von  Stade  and  the  Men- 
delssohn Violin  Concerto  with  Isaac  Stern;  in 
addition,  he  has  recorded  the  Schoenberg/ 
Monn  Cello  Concerto  and  Strauss's  Don  Qui- 
xote with  cellist  Yo-Yo  Ma  for  future  release. 
For  Telarc,  he  has  recorded  the  complete 
cycle  of  Beethoven  piano  concertos  and  the 
Choral  Fantasy  with  Rudolf  Serkin.  Mr.  Ozawa 
and  the  orchestra  have  recorded  five  of  the 
works  commissioned  by  the  BSO  for  its  cen- 
tennial: Roger  Sessions's  Pulitzer  Prize- 
winning  Concerto  for  Orchestra  and  Andrzej 
Panufnik's  Sinfonia  Votiva  are  available  on 
Hyperion;  Peter  Lieberson's  Piano  Concerto 
with  soloist  Peter  Serkin,  John  Harbison's 
Symphony  No.  1,  and  Oily  Wilson's  Sinfonia 
have  been  taped  for  New  World  records.  For 
Angel/EMI,  he  and  the  orchestra  have 
recorded  Stravinsky's  Firebird  and,  with  so- 
loist Itzhak  Perlman,  the  violin  concertos  of 
Earl  Kim  and  Robert  Starer.  Mr.  Ozawa  holds 
honorary  Doctor  of  Music  degrees  from  the 
University  of  Massachusetts,  the  New  England 
Conservatory  of  Music,  and  Wheaton  College 
in  Norton,  Massachusetts. 
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Music  Directorship  endoived  by- 
John  Moors  Cabot 

I  BOSTON  SYMPHONY 

ORCHESTRA 

1984/85 

First  Violins 

Malcolm  Lowe 

Concertmaster 
Charles  Munch  chair 

Emanuel  Borok 

Assistant  Concertmaster 
Helen  Horner  Mclntyre  chair 

Max  Hobart 

Robert  L.  Beal,  and 

Enid  and  Bruce  A.  Beal  chair 

Cecylia  Arzewski 

Edward  and  Bertha  C.  Rose  chair 

Bo  Youp  Hwang 

John  and  Dorothy  Wilson  chair 

Max  Winder 
Harry  Dickson 

Forrest  Foster  Collier  chair 

Gottfried  Wilfinger 
Fredy  Ostrovsky 
Leo  Panasevich 

Carolyn  and  George  Rowland  chair 

Sheldon  Rotenberg 

Muriel  C.  Kasdon  and 
Marjorie  C.  Paley  chair 

Alfred  Schneider 

Raymond  Sird 

Ikuko  Mizuno 

Amnon  Levy 

Second  Violins 

Marylou  Speaker  Churchill 

Fahnestock  chair 

Vyacheslav  Uritsky 

Charlotte  and  Irving  W.  Rabb  chair 

Ronald  Knudsen 
Joseph  McGauley 
Leonard  Moss 
Laszlo  Nagy 

*  Michael  Vitale 

*  Harvey  Seigel 
I*  Jerome  Rosen 

I*  Sheila  Fiekowsky 

I*  Gerald  Elias 

I*  Ronan  Lefkowitz 

*  Nancy  Bracken 
I*  Joel  Smirnoff 

*  Jennie  Shames 
I*  Nisanne  Lowe 

*  Aza  Raykhtsaum 

*  Nancy  Mathis  DiNovo 

Participating  in  a  system  of  rotated 
seating  within  each  string  section. 


Violas 

Burton  Fine 

Charles  S.  Dana  chair 

Patricia  McCarty 
Anne  Stoneman  chair 

Ronald  Wilkison 
Robert  Barnes 
Jerome  Lipson 
Bernard  Kadinoff 
Joseph  Pietropaolo 
Michael  Zaretsky 
Marc  Jeanneret 
Betty  Benthin 

*  Mark  Ludwig 

Cellos 

Jules  Eskin 
Philip  R.  Allen  chair 

Martha  Babcock 

Vernon  and  Marion  Alden  chair 

Mischa  Nieland 

Esther  S.  and  Joseph  M.  Shapiro  chair 

Jerome  Patterson 

*  Robert  Ripley 
Luis  Leguia 
Carol  Procter 
Ronald  Feldman 

*  Joel  Moerschel 

Sandra  and  David  Bakalar  chair 

*  Jonathan  Miller 

*  Sato  Knudsen 

Basses 

Edwin  Barker 
Harold  D.  Hodgkinson  chair 

Lawrence  Wolfe 

Maria  Stata  chair 

Joseph  Hearne 
Bela  Wurtzler 
Leslie  Martin 
John  Salkowski 
John  Barwicki 

*  Robert  Olson 

*  James  Orleans 

Flutes 

Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer 

Walter,  Piston  chair 
Fenwick  Smith 

Myra  and  Robert  Kraft  chair 

Leone  Buyse 

Piccolo 

Lois  Schaefer 
Evelyn  and  C.  Charles  Marran  chair 

Oboes 

Ralph  Gomberg 
Mildred  B.  Remis  chair 

Wayne  Rapier 

Alfred  Genovese 

English  Horn 

Laurence  Thorstenberg 

Phyllis  Knight  Beranek  chair 

Clarinets 

Harold  Wright 

Ann  S.M.  Banks  chair 


Thomas  Martin 
Peter  Hadcock 

E-flat  Clarinet 

Bass  Clarinet 

Craig  Nordstrom 

Bassoons 

Sherman  Walt 

Edward  A.  Taft  chair 

Roland  Small 
Matthew  Ruggiero 

Contrabassoon 

Richard  Plaster 

Horns 

Charles  Kavalovski 

Helen  SagoffSlosberg  chair 

Richard  Sebring 
Daniel  Katzen 
Jay  Wadenpfuhl 
Richard  Mackey 
Jonathan  Menkis 

Trumpets 

Charles  Schlueter 

Roger  Louis  Voisin  chair 

Andre  Come 

Ford  H.  Cooper  chair 

Charles  Daval 
Peter  Chapman 

Trombones 

Ronald  Barron 
J. P.  and  Mary  B.  Barger  chair 

Norman  Bolter 

Tuba 

Chester  Schmitz 

Margaret  and  William  C. 
Rousseau  chair 

Timpani 

Everett  Firth 

Sylvia  Shippen  Wells  chair 

Percussion 

Charles  Smith 

Arthur  Press 

Assistant  Timpanist 

Thomas  Gauger 
Frank  Epstein 

Harp 

Ann  Hobson  Pilot 

Willona  Henderson  Sinclair  chair 

Personnel  Managers 

William  Moyer 
Harry  Shapiro 

Librarians 

Marshall  Burlingame 
William  Shisler 
James  Harper 

Stage  Manager 

Position  endowed  by 
Angelica  Lloyd  Clagett 

Alfred  Robison 


How  to  conduct  yourself 
on  Friday  night. 

Aficionados  of  classical  music  can  enjoy 

the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  every  Friday  night 

at  9  o'clock  on  WCRB 102. 5  FM.  Sponsored 

in  part  by  Honeywell. 

Honeywell 
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A  Brief  History  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 


For  many  years,  philanthropist,  Civil  War 
veteran,  and  amateur  musician  Henry  Lee 
Higginson  dreamed  of  founding  a  great  and 
permanent  orchestra  in  his  home  town  of 
Boston.  His  vision  approached  reality  in  the 
spring  of  1881,  and  on  22  October  that  year 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's  inaugural 
concert  took  place  under  the  direction  of  con- 
ductor Georg  Henschel.  For  nearly  twenty 
years,  symphony  concerts  were  held  in  the  old 
Boston  Music  Hall;  Symphony  Hall,  the 
orchestra's  present  home,  and  one  of  the 
world's  most  highly  regarded  concert  halls, 
was  opened  in  1900.  Henschel  was  succeeded 
by  a  series  of  German-born  and  -trained  con- 
ductors— Wilhelm  Gericke,  Arthur  Nikisch, 
Emil  Paur,  and  Max  Fiedler — culminating  in 
the  appointment  of  the  legendary  Karl  Muck, 
who  served  two  tenures  as  music  director, 
1906-08  and  1912-18.  Meanwhile,  in  July 
1885,  the  musicians  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
had  given  their  first  "Promenade"  concert, 
offering  both  music  and  refreshments,  and 


fulfilling  Major  Higginson's  wish  to  give 
"concerts  of  a  lighter  kind  of  music."  These 
concerts,  soon  to  be  given  in  the  springtime 
and  renamed  first  "Popular"  and  then 
"Pops,"  fast  became  a  tradition. 

During  the  orchestra's  first  decades,  there 
were  striking  moves  toward  expansion.  In 
1915,  the  orchestra  made  its  first  transconti- 
nental trip,  playing  thirteen  concerts  at  the 
Panama-Pacific  Exposition  in  San  Francisco. 
Recording,  begun  with  RCA  in  the  pioneering 
days  of  1917,  continued  with  increasing  fre- 
quency, as  did  radio  broadcasts  of  concerts. 
The  character  of  the  Boston  Symphony  was 
greatly  changed  in  1918,  when  Henri  Rabaud 
was  engaged  as  conductor;  he  was  succeeded 
the  following  season  by  Pierre  Monteux.  These 
appointments  marked  the  beginning  of  a 
French -oriented  tradition  which  would  be 
maintained,  even  during  the  Russian-born 
Serge  Koussevitzky's  time,  with  the  employ- 
ment of  many  French-trained  musicians. 


The  first  photograph,  actually  a  collage,  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  under  Georg 
Henschel,  taken  1882 
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Henry  Lee  Higginson 


Georg  Henschel 


The  Koussevitzky  era  began  in  1924.  His 
extraordinary  musicianship  and  electric  per- 
sonality proved  so  enduring  that  he  served  an 
unprecedented  term  of  twenty-five  years.  In 
1936,  Koussevitzky  led  the  orchestra's  first 
concerts  in  the  Berkshires,  and  a  year  later  he 
and  the  players  took  up  annual  summer  resi- 
dence at  Tanglewood.  Koussevitzky  passion- 
ately shared  Major  Higginson's  dream  of  "a 
good  honest  school  for  musicians,"  and  in 
1940  that  dream  was  realized  with  the  found- 
ing at  Tanglewood  of  the  Berkshire  Music 
Center,  a  unique  summer  music  academy  for 
young  artists.  To  broaden  public  awareness  of 
the  Music  Center's  activities  at  Tanglewood, 
the  Berkshire  Music  Center  will  be  known  as 
the  Tanglewood  Music  Center  beginning  with 
the  1985  session. 

Expansion  continued  in  other  areas  as  well. 
In  1929  the  free  Esplanade  concerts  on  the 
Charles  River  in  Boston  were  inaugurated  by 
Arthur  Fiedler,  who  had  been  a  member  of  the 
orchestra  since  1915  and  who  in  1930  became 
the  eighteenth  conductor  of  the  Boston  Pops,  a 
post  he  would  hold  for  half  a  century,  to  be 
succeeded  by  John  Williams  in  1980.  The 
Boston  Pops  will  celebrate  its  hundredth  birth- 
day in  1985  under  Mr.  Williams's  baton. 

Charles  Munch  followed  Koussevitzky  as 
music  director  in  1949.  Munch  continued 
Koussevitzky's  practice  of  supporting  contem- 
porary composers  and  introduced  much  music 
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from  the  French  repertory  to  this  country. 
During  his  tenure,  the  orchestra  toured  abroad 
for  the  first  time,  and  its  continuing  series  of 
Youth  Concerts  was  initiated.  Erich  Leinsdorf 
began  his  seven-year  term  as  music  director  in 
1962.  Leinsdorf  presented  numerous  pre- 
mieres, restored  many  forgotten  and  neglected 
works  to  the  repertory,  and,  like  his  two  prede- 
cessors, made  many  recordings  for  RCA;  in 
addition,  many  concerts  were  televised  under 
his  direction.  Leinsdorf  was  also  an  energetic 
director  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center,  and 
under  his  leadership  a  full-tuition  fellowship 
program  was  established.  Also  during  these 
years,  the  Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Players 
were  founded,  in  1964;  they  are  the  world's 
only  permanent  chamber  ensemble  made  up  of 
a  major  symphony  orchestra's  principal  play- 
ers. William  Steinberg  succeeded  Leinsdorf  in 
1969.  He  conducted  several  American  and 
world  premieres,  made  recordings  for 
Deutsche  Grammophon  and  RCA,  appeared 
regularly  on  television,  led  the  1971  European 
tour,  and  directed  concerts  on  the  east  coast, 
in  the  south,  and  in  the  mid -west. 

Seiji  Ozawa,  an  artistic  director  of  the 
Berkshire  Festival  since  1970,  became  the 
orchestra's  thirteenth  music  director  in  the  fall 
of  1973,  following  a  year  as  music  advisor. 
Now  in  his  twelfth  year  as  music  director,  Mr. 
Ozawa  has  continued  to  solidify  the  orchestra's 
reputation  at  home  and  abroad,  and  his  pro- 


gram of  centennial  commissions — from 
Sandor  Balassa,  Leonard  Bernstein,  John 
Corigliano,  Peter  Maxwell  Davies,  John 
Harbison,  Leon  Kirchner,  Peter  Lieberson, 
Donald  Martino,  Andrzej  Panufnik,  Roger 
Sessions,  Sir  Michael  Tippett,  and  Oily 
Wilson — on  the  occasion  of  the  orchestra's 
hundredth  birthday  has  reaffirmed  the  orches- 
tra's commitment  to  new  music.  Under  his 
direction,  the  orchestra  has  also  expanded  its 
recording  activities  to  include  releases  on  the 
Philips,  Telarc,  CBS,  Angel/EMI,  Hyperion, 
and  New  World  labels. 

From  its  earliest  days,  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  has  stood  for  imagination, 
enterprise,  and  the  highest  attainable  stan- 
dards. Today,  the  Boston  Symphony  Orches- 
tra, Inc.,  presents  more  than  250  concerts 
annually.  Attended  by  a  live  audience  of  nearly 
1.5  million,  the  orchestra's  performances  are 
heard  by  a  vast  national  and  international 
audience  through  the  media  of  radio,  tele- 
vision, and  recordings.  Its  annual  budget  has 
grown  from  Higginson's  projected  $115,000 
to  more  than  $20  million.  Its  preeminent  posi- 
tion in  the  world  of  music  is  due  not  only  to  the 
support  of  its  audiences  but  also  to  grants  from 
the  federal  and  state  governments,  and  to  the 
generosity  of  many  foundations,  businesses, 
and  individuals.  It  is  an  ensemble  that  has 
richly  fulfilled  Higginson's  vision  of  a  great 
and  permanent  orchestra  in  Boston. 
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per  •form*  ance  (par-fof-mans) 

n.  1.  The  act  or  style  of  performing 
a  work  or  role  before  an  audience. 
2.  What  you  can  expect  from  Mutual 
Bank,  whether  you're  looking  for 
outstanding  customer  service,  con- 
venient downtown  locations  or 
innovative  banking  and  investment 
services. 


Mutual  Bank 

What  other  big  bank  treats  you 
like  a  partner? 

45  Franklin  Street,  Boston,  MA  02110, 482-7530 


Member  FDIC 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 

One  Hundred  and  Fourth  Season,  1984-85 

Thursday,  28  February  at  8 
Friday,  1  March  at  2 
Saturday,  2  March  at  8 
Tuesday,  5  March  at  8 

KURT  MASUR  conducting 


BERG 


Symphonic  Pieces  from  the  opera  Lulu 
(commemorating  the  1 00th  anniversary 
of  the  composer's  birth) 

Rondo  (Andante  and  Hymn) 

Ostinato  (Allegro) 

Lulu's  Song 

Variations 

Adagio 

FAYE  ROBINSON,  soprano 


INTERMISSION 


HANDEL  Ode  for  St.  Cecilia's  Day 

(commemorating  the  300th  anniversary 
of  the  composer's  birth) 

FAYE  ROBINSON,  soprano 
VINSON  COLE,  tenor 

TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS, 
JOHN  OLIVER,  conductor 


Thursday's,  Saturday's,  and  Tuesday's  concerts  will  end  about  10  and  Friday's  about  4. 

Philips,  Telarc,  CBS,  Deutsche  Grammophon,  Angel/EMI,  New  World,  Hyperion,  and  RCA  records 

Baldwin  piano 

Harpsichord  by  Hubbard  &  Broekman,  Boston  1984 

Please  be  sure  the  electronic  signal  on  your  watch  or  pager  is  switched  off 
during  the  concert. 

'  The  program  books  for  the  Friday  series  are  given  in  loving  memory  of  Mrs.  Hugh  Bancroft 
by  her  daughters  Mrs.  A.  Werk  Cook  and  the  late  Mrs.  William  C.  Cox. 
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LOCATION 

The  Fairways  at  Chestnut  Hill  gives  you  downtown  Boston  from  the 
perfect  vantage  point:  within  sight  and  within  a  15- minute  drive.  You'll 
also  have  a  bricked  terrace  and  a  balcony  overlooking  a  golf  course, 
where  you  can  relax  and  look  back  on  the  day's  accomplishments. 

Sitting  pretty  is  just  one  of  the  advantages  of  owning  a  home  at 
The  Fairways.  We  invite  you  to  come  view  all  the  others. 

Two-bedroom  townhouses  with  study  from  $285,000.  Furnished  models  open  12-5 

seven  days  a  week,  or  by  appointment  From  Centre  Street  in  Newton  go  east 

on  Commonwealth  Avenue,  left  on  Hammond  Street  which  becomes  Woodchester 

Drive  which,  in  turn,  becomes  Algonquin  Road 

The  Fairways 

AT  CHESTNUT  HILL 


85  Algonquin  Road  Newton  (617)965-8988 


Marketed  by: 


The  Condominium  Collaborative,  Inc. 
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Alban  Berg 

Symphonic  Pieces  from  the  opera  Lulu 


Alban  Maria  Johannes  Berg  was  born 
in  Vienna  on  9  February  1885  and  died 
there  on  24  December  1935.  Berg's  sec- 
ond and  last  opera,  Lulu,  is  based  on 
two  plays  by  Frank  Wedekind,  Erdgeist 
(Earth  Spirit)  and  Biichse  der  Pandora 
(Pandora's  Box).  He  chose  the  subject  in 
1928,  began  actual  composition  the  fol- 
lowing year,  and  left  the  score  all  but 
finished  at  his  death,  when  details  in 
the  scoring  of  the  final  act  remained  to 
be  completed.  The  premiere  of  the  opera 
(in  incomplete  form)  took  place  at  the 
Stadttheater  in  Zurich  on  2  June  1937. 
Berg  also  prepared  a  symphonic  ver- 
sion of  music  from  the  opera;  this  he 
completed  in  the  summer  of  1934.  The 
score  is  dedicated  "To  Arnold  Schoenberg  on  his  sixtieth  birthday."  The  third 
movement,  "Lulus  Song,"  bears  an  additional  dedication  "To  Anton  Webern  on  his 
fiftieth  birthday."  These  symphonic  pieces  were  first  heard  in  Berlin  under  the  baton 
of  Erich  Kleiber  on  30  November  1934.  Serge  Koussevitzky  led  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  in  the  American  premiere  on  22  and  23  March  1935;  the  soprano  soloist 
was  Olga  Averino.  The  same  forces  gave  the  first  New  York  performance  on  4  April. 
Erich  Leinsdorfled  BSO  performances  of  the  last  four  movements  with  Phyllis  Bryn- 
Julson  in  October  and  November  1966.  Niklaus  Wyss  conducted  a  performance  of 
"Lulus  Song"  with  soprano  Reri  Grist  at  Tanglewood  in  July  1979.  This  week's 
performances  are  the  first  by  the  BSO  since  Koussevitzky' 's  to  include  all  five 
movements.  Instrumentation  for  the  suite  consists  of  three  flutes  and  piccolo,  three 
oboes  and  English  horn,  three  clarinets,  two  E-flat  clarinets,  and  bass  clarinet,  alto 
saxophone,  three  bassoons  and  contrabassoon,  four  horns,  three  trumpets,  three 
trombones  and  tuba,  timpani,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  snare  drum,  large  tam-tam,  small 
tam-tam,  triangle,  vibraphone,  and  strings.  The  alto  saxophone  in  these  performances 
will  be  played  by  Ken  Radnofsky 

Berg  chose  the  subject  for  his  last  opera  seven  years  before  his  premature  death.  He 
crafted  the  libretto  himself  by  arranging  and  condensing  the  material  in  two  Wedekind 
dramas  about  a  woman  named  Lulu  whose  effect  on  men  was  like  a  force  of  nature,  taking 
care  to  arrange  the  story  in  such  a  way  as  to  emphasize  the  symmetry  of  its  two  halves — 
Lulu's  vertiginous  rise,  and  her  catastrophic  fall  and  squalid  death.  He  began  composing 
the  work  in  1929  and  completed  the  short  score  for  the  entire  opera  in  1934.  In  view  of 
the  later  history  of  the  work,  it  is  worth  explaining  that  a  short  score  represents  the 
complete  musical  content,  with  quite  intricate  indications  for  the  orchestration,  from 
which  the  composer  may  write  out  the  full  score  in  all  its  details.  From  the  composer's 
point  of  view,  the  real  creative  work  is  finished  when  the  short  score  is  completed;  the  rest 
is  merely  the  drudgery  of  a  high-class  music  copyist. 

For  a  time  it  had  looked  as  if  Berg's  economic  situation  would  be  stable;  Wozzeck  had 
achieved  a  considerable  success.  By  the  end  of  1932  it  had  been  staged  in  seventeen 
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40  BROAD  STREET 
BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS  02109 

617-523-3676    617-742-0883     617-542-445O 


Stanley  J.  Richmond,  Proprietor 


German  opera  houses.  But  Hitler's  appointment  as  Chancellor  of  Germany,  followed  by 
the  Reichstag  fire  ("Dancing  on  a  volcano!"  wrote  Berg  to  his  wife  when  he  heard  the 
news),  quickly  gave  the  Nazi  party  control  of  Germany's  artistic  life — which  meant  that 
there  would  be  no  further  performances  of  Wozzeck.  Berg  had  hoped  that  Erich  Kleiber 
would  conduct  the  premiere  of  Lulu  in  Berlin  during  the  1932-33  season,  but  he  had  not 
finished  the  opera  in  time,  and  Berlin  was  now  clearly  out  of  the  question.  He  thought  that 
perhaps  an  orchestral  suite  of  music  from  the  opera  might  still  be  performed  there,  given 
a  sufficiently  brave  conductor.  A  suite  would  serve  the  double  function  of  providing  some 
immediate  income  from  performance  rights  and  of  arousing  interest  in  the  opera  as  a 
whole.  The  concert  music  would  be  more  easily  performed  than  a  full  opera,  which  would 
never  get  past  the  censorship  of  the  state-run  theaters.  About  his  orchestral  selections, 
Berg  wrote  to  Kleiber,  "I  think  we  could  risk  doing  it  even  in  Germany."  Kleiber 
courageously  took  the  chance  and  conducted  the  "Symphonic  Pieces  from  the  opera 
Lulu''  in  Berlin  on  30  November  1934 — and  resigned  his  post  four  days  later.  A  second 
performance  took  place  in  Vienna  less  than  two  weeks  before  Berg  died.  Though  gravely 
ill  with  a  painful  abscess  (evidently  from  a  bee  sting  suffered  the  previous  summer),  Berg 
attended  the  performance — the  only  opportunity  he  ever  had  to  hear  music  from  Lulu. 

Following  Berg's  death,  his  widow  Helene  became  more  and  more  insistent  over  the 
years  that  the  score  of  Lulu  had  never  been  finished  and  that  Berg  had  come  to  realize,  at 
the  end,  that  it  could  never  be  performed  complete.  The  opera  was  premiered  in  truncated 
form  in  1937.  At  one  point  about  twenty  years  ago  George  Perle,  who  is  both  a 
distinguished  composer  and  our  leading  Berg  scholar,  had  an  opportunity  to  look  at  the 
manuscript  of  the  third  act  and  saw  at  once  that  it  was,  in  every  essential  detail,  finished. 
But  when  Helene  Berg  realized  that  Perle  and  others  felt  the  third  act  could  be  fully 
scored  according  to  Berg's  sketches,  she  withdrew  access  to  the  score  entirely.  Only  after 


A  postcard  showing  the  Opera  House,  Unter  den  Linden,  in  Berlin,  where  the  Symphonic 
Pieces  from  "Lulu"  were  first  performed 
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Investments  are  like  trees.  Tb  stay  healthy, 
they  must  withstand  the  winds  of  change. 


Having  a  financial  strategy  that  is  not  firmly 
rooted  can  be  rather  unnerving.  Because  if 
the  economic  climate  changes  for  the  worse, 
the  whole  thing  can  get  blown  away. 

That's  why  we  recommend  the  services  of 
our  Financial  Consulting  Group. 

They  can  advise  you  on  all  aspects  of  retire- 
ment income,  tax  shelters,  investment  goal 
setting,  employee  stock  options,  partnerships 
and  closely  held  corporations,  portfolio  diag- 
nostics, and  estate  planning. 

And  they  have  expertise  in  giving  you  tax 
shelter  assistance  that  isn't  linked  to  a  com- 
missioned sale,  and  helping  you  plan  a  sound 
strategy  for  your  future. 

So,  call  our  Financial  Consulting  Group  at 
1-800-SHAWMUT. 

You'll  feel  better  about  your  future  when 
you  work  with  bankers  who  can  see  the  trees 
for  the  forest. 

Shawmut 

Financial  Management 
^  Division 


Look  to  us  for  direction. 
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her  death  was  it  finally  possible  to  stage  the  complete  opera,  in  three  acts,  with  the  scoring 
of  the  final  act  completed  by  the  Viennese  composer  Friedrich  Cerha. 

In  his  concert  version  of  music  from  Wozzeck,  Berg  had  simply  taken  three  excerpts 
straight  out  of  the  opera.  In  the  case  of  Lulu,  though,  he  did  more  than  that.  Three  of  the 
five  movements  involved  selecting  and  adapting  passages  from  the  opera  into  a  real 
symphonic  structure.  In  that  sense,  the  Lulu  music  is  not  just  a  "suite,"  as  it  has  often 
been  called  (even  in  published  recordings);  Berg  himself  gave  it  the  more  accurate  title 
"Symphonic  Pieces  from  Lulu."  The  music,  then,  is  not  simply  a  precis  of  the  opera;  Berg 
reorders  whole  sections  and  makes  virtually  a  symphony  of  the  work— a  Mahleresque 
symphony  with  a  solo  voice  at  two  points.  (In  the  opera,  the  two  sung  passages  are  for 
different  characters,  Lulu  and  Countess  Geschwitz;  on  the  concert  stage,  they  are  sung  by 
a  single  performer.) 

The  title  character  of  the  opera  is  (as  the  title  of  Wedekind's  first  play  indicates)  an 
"earth  spirit,"  a  woman  of  such  overwhelming  sensual  attractiveness  that  she  destroys 
almost  everyone  she  comes  into  contact  with — and  is,  in  the  end,  herself  destroyed.  Berg 
arranged  the  opera  so  that  the  same  singers  who  are  ruined  by  Lulu  in  the  first  half  return 
(as  different  characters)  in  the  second  half  to  play  a  part  in  her  downfall.  The  dramatic 
symmetry  is  echoed  by  a  musical  symmetry  hinging  on  the  "Ostinato"  in  the  middle  of 
Act  II;  this  movement  is  a  palindrome — that  is,  at  its  midpoint,  it  reverses  and  begins  to 
run  backwards.  Berg  even  requested  that  the  engraver  of  the  music  plan  the  layout  of  the 
publication  so  that  the  midpoint  of  the  Ostinato  would  fall  in  the  middle  of  a  page,  thus 
making  the  palindrome  evident. 

The  climax  of  Lulu's  ascendant  phase  comes  with  her  marriage  to  the  wealthy  and 
prominent  Dr.  Schon,  whose  mistress  she  has  been  through  two  earlier  marriages,  and  who 


Boston's  classic  4-star  restaurant  at  the 
Copley  Plaza  Hotel.  Valet  parking.  267-5300. 


Elegant  suppers  5:30-12:00,  Mon.-Thurs.; 

5:30-8:00,  Fri.  and  Sat. 

Dave  McKenna,  resident  pianist .  At  the 

Copley  Plaza  Hotel.  Valet  parking.  267-5300. 
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FIDUCIARY. 

Private  Trustees  in  Corporate  Form 

- 

For  over  100  years  we  have 

devoted  complete  and  undi- 

vided attention  to  the  care 

and  management  of  property 

for  individuals  and  institu- 

tions. We  maintain  no  co- 

mingled  funds:  all  accounts 

are  handled  on  an  individual 

basis.  We  believe  that  con- 

tinuity of  administration  is 

essential  to  the  achievement 

of  established  objectives. 

Thus,  one  officer  is  assigned 

to  pay  close  attention  to  the 

client's  needs  and  goals,  and 

look  after  all  aspects  of  the 

client's  affairs. 

© 

FIDUCIARY 

BOSTON  TRUSTEES 

Fiduciary  Trust  Company 

175  Federal  Street,  Boston,  Massachusetts  021 10 

Telephone  (617)  482-5270 
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has  tried  repeatedly,  but  without  success,  to  sever  his  ties  with  her.  The  first  half  of  the 
opera  concludes  (in  the  first  scene  of  Act  II)  with  the  murder  of  Dr.  Schon  by  Lulu.  The 
doctor  brings  it  on  himself  when  he  finds  Lulu  with  his  son  Aiwa.  In  despair  he  hands  her  a 
gun  and  orders  her  to  shoot  herself.  Instead,  she  kills  him. 

The  first  movement  of  the  Symphonic  Pieces,  Rondo  (Andante  and  Hymn) ,  is 

assembled  from  the  various  parts  of  the  opera  that  depict  Alwa's  view  of  Lulu.  Since  their 
relationship  changes  very  little  for  over  a  year  in  the  opera's  plot,  the  musical  character 
lends  itself  perfectly  to  rondo  form.  The  movement  opens  with  a  few  bars  of  the  music 
with  which  Lulu  is  introduced  in  the  opera's  metaphorical  Prologue,  in  which  she  is 
presented  by  an  Animal-Trainer  as  a  serpent.  Then  the  rondo  proper  begins;  the  alto 
saxophone  lends  a  remarkable  color  to  much  of  this  movement,  characterizing  the 
fascination  that  Lulu  exerts  over  all  men.  The  Hymn  follows  directly  from  the  Andante, 
with  plucked  strings,  piano,  and  harp,  followed  by  a  dialogue  in  the  alto  saxophone  and 
horn.  The  movement  ends  with  an  indication  that  Aiwa,  too,  has  succumbed  to  Lulu's  will. 

The  midpoint  of  the  opera,  following  the  murder  of  Dr.  Schon,  is  taken  up  by  a  silent 
film  depicting  Lulu's  arrest,  trial,  imprisonment,  removal  from  prison  to  a  cholera  ward 
when  she  becomes  ill,  and  her  escape,  aided  by  Countess  Geschwitz,  whose  lesbian  passion 
for  her  Lulu  barely  tolerates.  The  film  is  accompanied  by  a  palindromic  Ostinato,  the 
midpoint  of  which  marks  the  beginning  of  Lulu's  downfall.  The  movement  is  built  up  of 
many  of  the  opera's  motives.  The  climax  comes  when  Lulu's  "earth  spirit"  motive,  a 
chain  of  fourths,  is  proclaimed  by  a  brass  unison  fortissimo.  This  dies  away  into  a  dolce 
passage  for  a  few  measures,  and  then  we  reach  the  palindromic  midpoint,  from  which  the 
movement  runs  its  course  backwards. 


From  the  premiere  of  "Lulu"  at  the  Zurich  Stadttheater  on  2  June  1937 
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Lulu's  Song,  like  the  Ostinato.  comes  directly  from  Act  II  of  the  opera.  She  sings  it  to 
Dr.  Schbn  while  holding  the  revolver  with  which  she  will  eventuallv  kill  him.  Berg  built  this 
demanding  vocal  number  out  of  the  principal  series  of  the  work  as  a  whole  and  the  "earth 
spirit*"  theme  of  Lulu. 

The  Variations  movement  consists  of  four  variations  based  on  a  procurer's  song 
collected  by  the  playwright  Wedekind  himself.  The  theme  is  hinted  at  briefly  in  the  horns. 
The  four  variations  follow:  Grandioso  (fairground  music),  Grazioso  (a  bitonal  statement  in 
two  kevs  a  tritone  apart).  Funebre  (foreshadowing  Alwa's  murder,  with  the  theme  in  the 
bass),  and  Affettuoso  (with  the  theme  divided  up  among  the  strings).  At  the  end  we  hear 
the  Theme  proper  for  the  first  time,  in  the  woodwinds,  scored  as  if  for  a  wheezy  barrel 
organ. 

The  final  Adagio  begins  with  music  associated  with  Countess  Geschwitz,  the  one 
character  whose  devotion  to  Lulu  remains  unchanged  to  the  end.  Significantly,  her  motive 
is  constructed  of  fifths,  the  interval  that  is  an  inversion  of  the  fourths  used  to  represent 
Lulu.  Other  allusions  follow  to  Dr.  Schon,  Aiwa,  and  the  Countess.  A  big  Mahleresque 
passage  culminates  in  Lulus  death  cry.  a  thunderous  chord  of  superimposed  fourths,  as 
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she  is  murdered  by  Jack  the  Ripper  (a  role  played  by  the  same  singer  who  was  Dr. 
Schbn — the  man  Lulu  had  murdered  in  the  first  half);  in  the  opera,  Countess  Geschwitz 
comes  to  Lulu's  aid,  but  is  herself  stabbed.  The  chord  representing  Lulu's  death  throes 
fades  away,  and  the  concert  version  closes,  like  the  opera,  with  the  Countess's  dying  words 
of  devotion. 

— Steven  Ledbetter 


LULU'S  SONG 


Wenn  sich  die  Menschen  um  meinetwillen 

umgebracht  haben,  so  setzt  das  meinen 

Wert  nicht  herab. 

Du  hast  so  gut  gewusst,  weswegen  Du 

mich  zur  Frau  nahmst, 

wie  ich  gewusst  habe, 

weswegen  ich  Dich  zum  Mann  nahm. 

Du  hattest  Deine  besten  Freunde 

mit  mir  betrogen, 

Du  konntest  nicht  gut  auch  noch 

Dich  selber  mit  mir  betriigen. 

Wenn  Du  mir  Deinen  Lebensabend  zum 

Opfer  bringst, 

so  hast  Du  meine  ganze  Jugend 

dafiir  gehabt. 

Ich  habe  nie  in  der  Welt  etwas  anderes 

scheinen  wollen, 

als  wofiir  man  mich  genommen  hat. 

Und  man  hat  mich  nie  in  der  Welt 

fur  etwas  anderes  genommen, 

als  was  ich  bin. 

Nein,  nein,  nein! 


Even  though  men  may  kill  themselves 

because  of  me,  that  doesn't  lower  my 

value. 

You  know  well  why  you 

took  me  as  your  wife, 

just  as  I  knew 

why  I  took  you  as  my  husband. 

You  had  deceived  your  best  friends 

with  me, 

You  couldn't  very  well  even 

deceive  yourself  with  me. 

And  even  if  you  give  me  the  twilight 

years  of  your  life  as  an  offering, 

you  have  had  my  whole  youth 

in  return  for  it. 

I  have  never  in  the  world  wanted  to 

appear  to  be  something  other 

than  what  people  took  me  for. 

And  no  one  has  ever  in  the  world 

taken  me  for  anything 

but  what  I  am. 

No,  no,  no! 


FINALE 


COUNTESS  GESCHWITZ: 

Lulu! — Mein  Engel!  Lass  dich  noch 
einmal  sehen! — Ich  bin  dir  nah! — 
Bleibe  dir  nah — in  Ewigkeit! 


Lulu! — My  angel!  Let  me  see  you 
once  more! — I  am  near  you! — 
I'll  remain  near  you — for  eternity! 


German  texts  copyright  1935  by  Universal  Edition,  copyright  renewed.  All  rights  reserved.  Used  by 
permission  of  European  American  Music  Distributors  Corporation,  sole  U.S.  agent  for  Universal 
Edition. 
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George  Frideric  Handel 

Ode  for  St.  Cecilia  s  Day 
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Georg  Friederich  Handel  was  born  in 
Halle,  Germany,  on  23  February  1685 
and  died  in  London  on  14  April  1759; 
after  his  naturalization  as  an  Eng- 
lishman, he  generally  spelled  his  name 
George  Frideric  Handel.  He  composed 
his  Ode  for  St.  Cecilia's  Day  (under  the 
title  "A  Song  for  St.  Cecilia's  Day") 
between  15  and  24  September  1739,  to 
a  text  that  John  Dryden  had  written  in 
1687;  he  led  the  first  performance  in 
London  on  22  November  1739.  The 
American  premiere  was  given  by  the 
Handel  and  Haydn  Society  in  Boston's 
Music  Hall  on  26  November  1863.  Carl 
Zerrahn  conducted,  and  the  soloists 
included  a  Miss  Houston  and  Lyman  W. 
Wheeler.  B.J.  Lang  was  the  organist  in  this  concert,  which  was  held  to  dedicate  the 
hall's  new  Walcker  organ.  The  present  performances  are  the  first  by  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra.  In  addition  to  soprano  and  tenor  soloists  and  mixed  chorus,  the 
Ode  calls  for  one  flute,  two  oboes,  two  bassoons,  two  trumpets,  timpani,  lute,  organ, 
strings,  and  continuo.  David  Hahn  is  the  lutenist,  James  David  Christie  the  organist, 
and  Mark  Kroll  the  harpsichordist  in  these  performances. 

Cecilia,  a  saint  and  martyr  of  the  early  Christian  church,  has  been  regarded  as  the 
patron  saint  of  music  from  the  late  fifteenth  century,  since  which  time  paintings  by  such 
artists  as  Raphael,  Rubens,  and  Poussin  have  depicted  her  playing  beautiful  Renaissance 
and  Baroque  organs,  while  musical  compositions  have  sung  her  praises  and  that  of  her  art. 
It  is  ironic,  then,  that  the  account  of  this  possibly  fictitious  Roman  woman,  as  recorded  in 
the  Acts  of  St.  Cecilia  about  500  A.D.,  has  virtually  nothing  to  say  about  music,  except  to 
describe  her  rejection  of  it.  The  book  tells  of  a  patrician  Roman  maiden  who  dedicated 
herself  to  perpetual  virginity,  though  her  family  arranged  a  betrothal  with  a  young 
nobleman  named  Valerian.  The  tale  has  only  one  reference  to  music: 

The  day  on  which  her  wedding  was  to  be  held  arrived,  and  while  musical  instruments 
were  playing,  she  was  singing  in  her  heart  to  God  alone,  saying,  "Make  my  heart  and 
my  body  pure  that  I  be  not  confounded." 

Thus,  the  music  that  she  heard  evidently  had  no  effect  on  her  at  all.  She  managed  to 
persuade  Valerian  to  live  with  her  in  continence,  and  she  converted  him  and  his  brother 
Tiberius  to  Christianity.  All  three  were  discovered  and  martyred  not  long  after.  This  is  not 
the  place  to  consider  the  historical  arguments  as  to  whether  Cecilia  actually  existed 
(though  Valerian  and  Tiberius  seem  to  have  been  genuine  martyrs).  She  was,  in  any  case, 
held  to  be  a  saint  from  the  fifth  century.  But  it  was  not  until  the  fifteenth  century  that  she 
suddenly  began  to  appear  as  a  patroness  of  music.  In  the  late  sixteenth  century  she  began 
to  be  celebrated  in  festivals  on  her  feast  day,  22  November.  The  earliest  of  these  took 
place  at  Evreux,  in  France,  but  the  custom  became  regularly  established  a  century  later  in 
England — despite  the  fact  that  England  was  by  then  officially  a  Protestant  country  with  a 
long  history  of  strife  between  Protestants  and  Catholics. 
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The  tradition  of  Cecilian  odes  grew  up  in  a  time  when  music  was  very  much  the  object 
of  attention  from  poets — not  so  much  real  music  as  played  and  heard  in  the  living  culture, 
but  music  as  a  symbol  of  other  things.  Some  of  these  poetic  elements  go  back  to  classical 
antiquity  and  to  the  notions  of  music  generated  by  Pythagoras;  others  were  carried  down 
through  the  ages  in  works  of  literature,  philosophy,  and  music  theory.  Perhaps  the  most 
important  symbolic  use  of  music  was  to  represent  cosmic  harmony  in  the  most  all- 
inclusive  sense,  from  the  order  of  the  celestial  bodies  visible  in  the  sky  to  the  psychological 
harmony  of  the  various  states  of  the  soul  among  human  beings.  In  this  sense,  actual  music 
(as  we  know  it)  was  nothing  more  than  the  lowest  stage  in  the  grand  scheme  of  things.  Still, 
as  the  rift  between  traditional  cosmology  and  modern  science  developed  in  the  seven- 
teenth century  (after  all,  Galileo  had  discovered  celestial  bodies  that  didn't  fit  the  "music 
of  the  spheres"  inherited  from  antiquity),  the  poets  began  to  celebrate  music  more  and 
more  for  its  own  sensual  delights,  while  still  drawing  upon  the  imagery  of  centuries  past. 

John  Dryden  wrote  two  different  texts  designed  to  serve  as  odes  for  St.  Cecilia  festivals, 
and  Handel  set  both  of  them,  though  he  was  neither  a  contemporary  of  the  poet's  nor  the 
first  to  set  his  texts.  In  February  1736  Handel  had  achieved  a  great  triumph  with  a 
performance  of  Alexander's  Feast,  set  to  the  longer  and  more  elaborate  of  Dryden's  odes. 
The  poem  had  little  to  do  with  the  Christian  imagery  of  St.  Cecilia;  the  characters  included 
Alexander  the  Great  and  a  host  of  Greek  warriors.  (A  reference  to  Cecilia  was  dragged  in 
at  the  very  end.)  But  it  offered  many  opportunities  to  demonstrate  the  expressive  power  of 
music,  and  Handel  took  advantage  of  them  all. 

In  1737  Handel  suffered  a  stroke  that  left  him  partially  paralyzed  for  a  time.  He  went 
to  Aachen  (Aix-la-Chapelle)  for  a  cure,  and  was  fortunate  enough  to  recover  the  use  of  his 
damaged  right  arm  quite  soon.  It  may  have  looked  for  a  while  as  if  his  creative  life  was 
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over,  but  he  recovered  his  mental  faculties  as  well.  The  only  permanent  damage  seems  to 
have  been  the  difficulty  he  occasionally  experienced  in  actually  inventing  new  thematic 
material;  he  never  had  any  problem  developing  it  once  it  existed.  More  and  more 
frequently  he  resorted  to  starting  pieces  with  themes  adapted  from  an  earlier  work  of  his 
own  or  even  that  of  another  composer — a  practice  that  has  sometimes  led  to  charges  of 
plagiarism,  not  least  with  his  next  Cecilian  ode.  Whether  or  not  Handel's  use  of  other 
men's  musical  ideas  was  a  necessary  response  to  his  stroke,  he  never  simply  stole  the 
material  to  use  it  unchanged.  Every  time  he  borrowed  someone  else's  ideas,  he  recast 
them  so  thoroughly  as  to  make  them  virtually  new  works.  This  often  resulted  in  what 
might  be  called  a  Cinderella  effect,  the  original  material  being  the  girl  in  rags,  Handel's 
version  representing  her  all  dressed  up  for  the  prince's  ball. 

In  the  fall  of  1739  Handel  was  enjoying  a  renewed  compositional  vigor.  In  the  months 
of  September  and  October  he  followed  up  the  Ode  for  St.  Cecilia's  Day,  composed  in  just 
ten  days,  with  the  set  of  Concerti  Grossi,  Opus  6.  By  this  time  Handel  was  near  the  end  of 
his  career  as  a  composer  of  Italian  operas,  since  the  public  support  for  that  genre  was 
rapidly  disappearing.  But  he  had  not  yet  entirely  convinced  himself  that  composition  of 
choral-dramatic  works  in  English  was  to  be  his  path  in  the  future — despite  the  success  of 
Acis  and  Galatea  (composed  twenty  years  earlier),  Esther,  Athalia,  and  Saul.  Nonethe- 
less, Handel  decided  in  the  fall  of  1739  to  produce  a  Cecilian  concert  on  his  own  with  a 
new  composition.  He  had  already  set  Dryden's  later  and  more  elaborate  text,  Alexander's 
Feast,  so  this  time  he  went  back  to  Dryden's  first  Cecilia  ode,  a  more  traditional  poem  in 
praise  of  music,  without  any  semblance  of  a  plot.  It  treats  music — or  more  precisely, 
"Harmony" — as  the  motive  power  from  which  "this  universal  frame  began,"  calling 
order  out  of  chaos.  Most  of  the  poem,  though,  deals  with  music's  various  effects  on  human 
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emotions,  providing  the  composer  with  the  challenge  of  recreating  those  effects.  It  was 
customary  to  provide  the  opportunity  for  praise  of  the  trumpet,  flute,  violin,  and  organ  (in 
that  order,  supposed  to  represent  successively  closer  approaches  to  divine  perfection), 
culminating  in  the  human  voice — more  perfect  than  any  instrument,  because  it  alone 
could  sing  God's  praises.  This  progression  in  Dryden's  ode  leads  to  his  most  original 
stroke:  as  music  organized  the  universe  at  the  beginning  of  all,  so  a  final  trumpet,  "heard 
on  high,"  shall  draw  all  things  to  an  end. 

Though  the  text  is  by  no  means  as  wide-ranging  as  Alexander's  Feast,  Dryden 
nonetheless  offers  musical  opportunities  in  great  number  here,  and  Handel  seizes  them. 
Yet  for  all  his  brilliant  imagination  in  completing  the  score,  Handel  borrowed  themes 
extensively  throughout  the  Ode  from  the  Componimenti  Musicali  per  il  Cembalo  by 
Gottlieb  Muffat,  which  had  just  been  published  earlier  the  same  year!  It  is  this  fact  that 
has  sometimes  led  to  accusations  of  plagiarism,  since  Muffat's  themes  appear  in  all  three 
movements  of  the  overture  and  other  passages  as  well,  including  the  opening  recitative 
and  chorus,  the  aria  in  praise  of  the  organ,  and  the  final  chorus.  More  to  the  point, 
though,  is  the  fact  that,  in  every  instance,  Handel  repays  the  loan  with  interest.  His 
elaborations  and  developments  of  Muffat's  ideas  range  far  beyond  the  originals  in  color 
and  expressive  power. 

The  overture  is  typical  of  Handel  in  being  laid  out  in  three  sections:  a  crisply  dotted 
introductory  section  that  ends  up  poised  on  the  dominant,  a  lightly  fugal  section  in  a  much 
faster  tempo,  and  a  gently  poignant  minuet.  Dryden's  opening  words  call  up  the  image  of 
Music  as  the  grand  organizing  force  of  the  universe,  and  Handel's  accompanied  recitative, 
richly  studded  with  diminished  seventh  chords,  depicts  primordial  Nature  lying  "under- 
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neath  a  heap  of  jarring  atoms."  The  "tuneful  voice"  from  on  high  sings  the  arpeggiation 
of  a  major  triad  ("Arise,  arise"),  summoning  the  traditional  atoms  of  the  universe  of 
earth,  air,  water,  and  fire  ("cold  and  hot  and  moist  and  dry")  into  order.  The  result  is  a 
grand  D  major  chorus  celebrating  the  effects  of  "heav'nly  harmony"  on  the  universe, 
setting  up  the  great  chain  of  being  "through  all  the  compass  of  the  notes"  (depicted  in 
melodies  running  up  and  down  the  scale)  to  Man  himself. 

The  following  sequence  of  movements  brings  the  traditional  elements  of  praise.  First 
comes  Music  herself,  whose  ability  to  arouse  every  kind  of  passion  in  the  human  breast  is 
celebrated  in  the  gentle  phrases  of  the  soprano's  aria  of  wonderment,  to  which  the  solo 
cello  provides  rippling  accompaniment.  The  trumpet,  which  is  most  often  given  over  to 
warlike  activity,  is  the  most  earthbound  of  the  musical  instruments  in  the  traditional 
catalogue.  Nonetheless  its  ability  to  inspire  acts  of  heroism  wins  praise  in  one  of  the  most 
Purcellian  numbers  in  the  score,  a  rugged  tenor  aria  that  actually  contains  a  charming 
quote  from  Henry  Purcell,  Handel's  greatest  predecessor  in  the  composition  of  Cecilian 
odes.  Dryden,  who  had  written  the  text  for  Purcell's  semi-opera  King  Arthur,  had  used 
there  as  well  as  here  the  words  "The  double,  double,  double  beat  [of  the  thund'ring 
drum],"  and  Handel  chose  to  preserve  the  actual  setting  that  Purcell  had  given  those 
same  words  a  half-century  earlier.  The  trumpet  is  featured  in  the  ensuing  march. 

The  soprano's  next  aria  refers  to  the  flute  and  the  lute,  a  convenient  rhyme  for  the 
poet,  and  a  convenient  cue  to  the  composer.  The  flute  solo  forms  the  backbone  of  the  aria, 
but  the  lute  "warbles"  prettily  at  the  appropriate  points.  The  violins  are  presented  with  a 
dash  and  go  that  Handel  and  other  Baroque  composers  used  in  their  operas  for  moments 
of  rage  and  other  "jealous  pangs,"  as  described  by  the  tenor.  The  soprano  returns  with  the 
kind  of  subdued  passion  heard  in  her  first  aria  as  well;  the  organ  (presumably  Cecilia's  own 
instrument)  is  now  praised  in  almost  the  same  fulsome  terms  as  Music  herself. 

The  last  three  numbers  form  an  extended  and  connected  movement.  We  have  reached 
the  ultimate  point,  the  praise  of  the  human  voice,  which  surpasses  any  instrument.  The 
instruments,  after  all,  can  sway  human  passions;  but  the  "vocal  breath"  added  to  the 
organ's  sound  caused  an  angel  to  mistake  earth  for  heaven.  The  soprano's  aria  with  an 
unexpectedly  perky  accompaniment  alia  Hornpipe  moves  from  D  minor  to  its  relative 
major,  F,  as  the  singer  tells  of  the  wonderful  effects  of  music  in  the  stories  of  Orpheus.  But 
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the  aria  fails  to  close  in  the  home  key.  Instead,  the  brief  connecting  recitative  takes  us  to 
the  dominant  of  D,  and  the  final  solo  and  chorus  ring  out  in  a  bright  D  major.  Handel, 
taking  a  tune  from  Moffat's  collection,  arranges  it  so  that  the  solo  soprano,  utterly 
unaccompanied,  sings  the  opening  words,  to  be  echoed  by  the  full  orchestra  and  chorus  in 
richest  harmony.  Handel  shows  the  power  of  "sacred  lays,"  in  that  this  single  clarion 
voice  causes  the  spheres  to  move,  as  the  last  trumpet  call  "untunes  the  sky"  in  a 
gloriously  sonorous  final  chorus. 

— S.L. 

Ode  for  St.  Cecilia's  Day 

OVERTURE 

RECITATIVE,  accompanied  (Tenor) 

From  Harmony,  from  heav'nly  Harmony, 

This  universal  frame  began. 
When  Nature  underneath  a  heap 

Of  jarring  atoms  lay, 

And  could  not  heave  her  head: 
The  tuneful  voice  was  heard  from  high, 

"Arise!  ye  more  than  dead": 
Then  cold  and  hot,  and  moist  and  dry, 
In  order  to  their  stations  leap, 

And  Music's  pow'r  obey. 

CHORUS 

From  Harmony,  from  heav'nly  Harmony, 

This  universal  frame  began: 

From  Harmony  to  Harmony, 
Through  all  the  compass  of  the  notes  it  ran, 
The  diapason  closing  full  in  Man. 

AIR  (Soprano) 

What  passion  cannot  Music  raise  and  quell? — 
When  Jubal  struck  the  chorded  shell, 
His  list'ning  brethren  stood  around, 

And,  wond'ring,  on  their  faces  fell, 
To  worship  that  celestial  sound. 
Less  than  a  God  they  thought  there  could  not  dwell 
Within  the  hollow  of  that  shell, 
That  spoke  so  sweetly  and  so  well. 
What  passion  cannot  Music  raise  and  quell! 

AIR  (Tenor)  and  CHORUS 

The  Trumpet's  loud  clangor 

Excites  us  to  arms 
With  shrill  notes  of  anger, 

And  mortal  alarms. 
The  double,  double,  double  beat 

Of  the  thund'ring  DRUM 

Cries,  hark!  the  foes  come; 
Charge,  charge!  'tis  too  late  to  retreat. 
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AIR  (Soprano) 

The  soft  complaining  FLUTE 

In  dying  notes  discovers 

The  woes  of  hopeless  lovers, 
Whose  dirge  is  whisper'd  by  the  warbling  LUTE. 

AIR  (Tenor) 

Sharp  Violins  proclaim 
Their  jealous  pangs  and  desperation, 
Fury,  frantic  indignation, 
Depth  of  pains,  and  height  of  passion, 

For  the  fair  disdainful  dame. 

AIR  (Soprano) 

But  oh!  what  art  can  teach, 
What  human  voice  can  reach 

The  sacred  Organ's  praise? 
Notes  inspiring  holy  love, 

Notes  that  wing  their  heav'nly  ways 
To  join  the  choirs  above. 

AIR  (Soprano) 

Orpheus  could  lead  the  savage  race; 

And  trees  uprooted  left  their  place, 

Sequacious  of  the  Lyre. 

RECITATIVE,  accompanied  (Soprano) 

But  bright  CECILIA  rais'd  the  wonder  high'r: 
When  to  her  ORGAN  vocal  breath  was  giv'n, 
An  angel  heard,  and  straight  appear'd, 
Mistaking  earth  for  heaven. 

GRAND  CHORUS 

As  from  the  pow'r  of  sacred  lays 

The  spheres  began  to  move; 
And  sung  the  great  Creator's  praise 

To  all  the  bless'd  above; 
So  when  the  last  and  dreadful  hour, 
This  crumbling  pageant  shall  devour; 
The  Trumpet  shall  be  heard  on  high, — 
The  dead  shall  live,  the  living  die, 
And  Music  shall  untune  the  sky. 

— John  Dryden 
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MORE  MUSIC 
FOR  YOUR  MONEY. 


BARNES 
&NOBLE 


Whether  you're  looking  for  an  opera  or  an 
oratorio,  a  ballet  or  a  baroque  trumpet  fanfare, 
you're  sure  to  find  what  you  want  at  the 
Classical  Record  Center  at  Barnes  &  Noble. 

When  it  comes  to  classical  music,  you  always 
get  more  for  your  money  at  Barnes  &  Noble. 

Classical  Record  Center 

at  Barnes  &  Noble 

395  Washington  Street 
(at  Downtown  Crossing) 

Mon.-Fri.,  9:30-6:30 

Sat.,  9:30-6:00 

Sun.,  12:00-6:00 


Another  Virtuoso  Selection  From  Karten's  Jewelers 

Fine  works  from  Karten's  repertoire  of  jewelry  for  men  and  women 
are  now  available  at  all  ten  of  our  stores:  Copley  Place  (  2nd  level);  malls 
in  Burlington,  Braintree,  Natick,  North  Dartmouth,  Swansea,  Nashua; 
the  Mall  of  New  Hampshire,  Fox  Run  Mall  and  Downtown  New  Bedford. 
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There  are  two  superb  studies  of  Berg's  music:  Douglas  Jarman's  The  Music  of  Alb  an 
Berg  and  George  Perle's  The  Operas  ofAlban  Berg  {both  University  of  California).  Both 
are  detailed  and  somewhat  technical,  but  well  worth  persevering  with;  Perle's  study  is  in 
two  volumes,  the  second  of  which,  devoted  to  Lulu,  has  just  appeared.  The  first  (on 
Wozzeck)  has  already  become  established  as  a  classic.  For  the  historical  background  one 
can  get  a  good  deal  from  Alban  Berg:  Letters  to  his  Wife,  translated  by  Bernard  Grun 
(St.  Martin's).  Three  biographies  widely  available  in  English,  by  Willi  Reich  (1963), 
Mosco  Carner  (1975),  and  Karen  Monson  (1979),  are  all  extremely  interesting  and  often 
unreliable.  Lulu  has  been  recorded  several  times  without  the  unfinished  third  act,  but,  like 
any  theatrical  piece,  to  hear  just  the  beginning  without  being  able  to  learn  how  it  comes 
out  is  frustrating  beyond  words.  Now  that  all  three  acts  of  the  opera  have  been  produced 
(the  third  act  in  the  completion  of  Friedrich  Cerha),  we  can  hear  actually  what  Berg 
intended.  There  is  a  fine  recording  of  the  first  complete  production:  Pierre  Boulez 
conducts  the  orchestra  of  the  Paris  Opera;  the  cast  includes  Teresa  Stratas,  Yvonne 
Minton,  Hanna  Schwarz,  Robert  Tear,  Franz  Mazura,  and  Kenneth  Riegel  (DG).  Boulez 
also  made  a  fine  recording  of  the  Symphonic  Pieces  from  Lulu  with  the  New  York 
Philharmonic  and  Judith  Blegen,  but  it  has  unfortunately  been  deleted  from  the  catalogue; 
this  is  a  pity,  since  it  also  includes  Jessye  Norman's  superb  rendering  of  Berg's  concert 
aria  Der  Wein  (CBS).  Eugene  Ormandy's  fine  older  recording  with  the  Philadelphia 
Orchestra  and  Luisa  de  Sett  as  the  soloist  has  recently  been  reissued  on  a  mid-price  line 
and  is  of  extra  interest  for  its  coupling — the  only  recordings  of  early  orchestral  works  of 
Anton  Webern,  as  well  as  the  orchestral  version  of  Schoenberg's  Theme  and  Variations, 
Opus  43b  (CBS).  The  two  competitive  current  recordings  are  those  by  the  London 
Symphony  under  Claudio  Abbado  with  Margaret  Price  (DG;  coupled  with  Berg's  Alten- 
berg  Songs  and  the  Three  Pieces  for  Orchestra,  Opus  6)  and  by  the  Cincinnati  Orchestra 
under  Michael  Gielen  with  Kathleen  Battle  (Vox;  coupled  with  the  Lyric  Suite). 

Winton  Dean's  splendid  Handel  article  in  The  New  Grove  has  been  reissued  separately 
in  book  form  (Norton,  available  in  paperback).  The  standard  full-length  biography  is  Paul 
Henry  Lang's  George  Frideric  Handel  (Norton,  now  also  in  paperback);  it  is  sometimes 
argumentative  as  Lang  disputes  what  he  perceives  to  be  long-standing  errors  of  Handelian 
interpretation,  but  it  is  also  rich  in  cultural  background  and  so  well  written  as  to  have 
become  a  best-seller  when  it  was  first  published,  a  rare  enough  achievement  for  any 
musicological  work.  Of  special  interest  in  connection  with  the  Ode  for  St.  Cecilia's  Day  is 
a  very  different  kind  of  book  in  which  John  Hollander  uses  Dryden's  text  as  the 
framework  for  a  fascinating  study,  The  Untuning  of  the  Sky:  Ideas  of  Music  in  English 
Poetry,  1500-1700  (Norton  paperback),  which  discusses  things  that  happen  on  the 
borderline  of  poetry,  music,  and  the  history  of  ideas.  There  is  a  recording  of  Handel's  Ode 
on  early  instruments  with  soloists  Felicity  Palmer  and  Anthony  Rolfe  Johnson,  with 
Nikolaus  Harnoncourt  conducting  the  Concentus  Musicus  and  the  Stockholm  Bach 
Chorus,  but  I  find  that  Harnoncourt  too  often  pursues  principle — even  dubious  princi- 
ple— over  satisfying  music-making  (Teldec).  My  choice,  then,  goes  to  the  other  currently 
available  recording,  by  the  English  Chamber  Orchestra  under  Philip  Ledger,  with  Jill 
Gomez  and  Robert  Tear  as  the  soloists  and  the  King's  College  Choir  (Vanguard). 

— S.L. 
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1984  is  our  75 th  Anniversary 


Ganteaume    &    McMullen,    Inc. 

Architects  •  Engineers 


99  Chauncy   Street  at    Lafayette  Place,  Boston,  617»423»7450 
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e  put  nursing  care  in 
the  proper  environment. 


When  visiting  the  Milton  Health  Care 
Facility,  You  experience  an  elegant 
atmosphere  of  residents  enjoying 
gourmet  meals  in  the  gracious  18th 
century  dining  room,  socializing  in  the 
Greenhouse  Tavern,  or  relaxing  in  the 
charming  ice  cream  parlour  or  movie 
theatre. 

More  important,  is  the  dedicated 
staff  of  health  care  profes- 
sionals providing  traditional 
skilled  nursing  care,  com- 
bined with  individual 


The 

Milton 


rehabilitative  programs,  organized 
activities  as  well  as  social  services. 

This  individual  quality  care  is  carried 
into  the  Adult  Day  Care  Program,  also 
available  at  Milton,  offering  to  its  clients 
a  complete  program  on  a  daily  basis. 

At  Milton,  we  go  beyond  the  industry 
nursing  standards  to  provide  the 
very  best  health  care  possible. 

For  more  information,  visit 
or  call  (617)  333-0600. 


HEALTH  CARE  AND 
RETIREMENT  FACILITY 


1200  Brush  Hill  Road,  Milton,  MA  02186    A  Mayo  Health  Facility    Division  of  The  Flatley  Company 
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Kurt  Masur 


Music  director  of  the  Leipzig  Gewandhaus 
Orchestra  since  1970,  Kurt  Masur  was  born  in 
Brieg,  Silesia,  in  1927.  Mr.  Masur's  first 
musical  training  was  at  the  piano.  He  attended 
the  Music  College  of  Leipzig  from  1946  to 
1948  to  continue  his  piano  studies,  and  it  was 
there  that  he  took  his  first  conducting  course. 
His  first  engagement  was  as  orchestra  coach 
at  the  Halle  County  Theatre,  followed  by 
positions  as  Kapellmeister  of  the  Erfurt  and 
Leipzig  opera  theatres.  In  1955  he  became  a 
conductor  of  the  Dresden  Philharmonic,  at  the 
time  headed  by  his  former  conducting  teacher 
Heinz  Bongartz.  Mr.  Masur  returned  to  opera 
from  1958  to  1960  as  general  director  of 
music  at  the  Mecklenberg  State  Theatre  of 
Schwerin,  and  from  1960  to  1964  he  was 
senior  director  of  music  at  the  Komische  Oper 
in  Berlin,  where  he  frequently  collaborated 
with  the  noted  stage  director  Walter  Felsen- 
stein.  The  Komische  Oper's  world  tours  were 
instrumental  in  building  Kurt  Masur's  interna- 
tional reputation,  which  grew  quickly  with 
numerous  appearances  as  a  guest  conductor  in 
Europe.  In  1967  Mr.  Masur  was  appointed 
chief  conductor  of  the  Dresden  Philharmonic, 
a  position  which  he  held  until  1972.  In  1975 
he  became  a  professor  at  the  Leipzig  Academy 
of  Music.  His  first  appearance  as  a  conductor 
in  the  United  States  was  with  the  Cleveland 
Orchestra  in  1974,  the  same  year  he  first 


toured  with  the  Leipzig  Gewandhaus.  He  has 
since  returned  to  this  country  with  the 
Gewandhaus  Orchestra  in  the  spring  of  1981, 
the  fall  of  1982,  and  during  the  current 
1983-84  season,  which  included  a  Beethoven 
symphony  cycle  at  Carnegie  Hall  in  New 
York. 

Mr.  Masur  has  appeared  with  leading 
orchestras  throughout  Europe,  has  toured  the 
Soviet  Union  and  Japan,  and  has  participated 
in  numerous  international  music  festivals.  He 
has  recorded  nearly  one  hundred  albums; 
those  with  the  Gewandhaus  which  are  avail- 
able in  the  United  States  on  the  Philips  label 
include  the  complete  violin  and  orchestral 
works  of  Bruch  and  the  Beethoven  and 
Brahms  violin  concertos  with  Salvatore 
Accardo,  the  Brahms  piano  concertos  with 
Misha  Dichter,  the  Four  Last  Songs  of  Richard 
Strauss  with  soprano  Jessye  Norman,  and  an 
album  of  Strauss  songs  with  tenor  Siegfried 
Jerusalem.  In  addition,  the  five  Mendelssohn 
symphonies  are  available  on  Vanguard 
Records. 

Since  his  American  debut,  Mr.  Masur  has 
appeared  with  the  Toronto  Symphony,  the 
Dallas  Symphony,  the  Boston  Symphony,  the 
San  Francisco  Symphony,  the  New  York 
Philharmonic,  the  Cleveland  Orchestra,  the 
Chicago  Symphony,  and  the  Philadelphia 
Orchestra.  In  Europe,  his  guest  conducting 
engagements  include  such  prestigious  ensem- 
bles as  the  Berlin,  Vienna,  Czech,  Leningrad, 
Stockholm,  and  Royal  Philharmonic  orches- 
tras, the  Dresden  Staatskapelle,  the  Orchestre 
de  Paris,  and  the  New  Philharmonia.  Kurt 
Masur  made  his  first  appearance  with  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  February 
1980.  In  his  frequent  guest  appearances  since 
then  in  Symphony  Hall  and  at  Tanglewood,  his 
widely  varied  programs  have  included  music  of 
Mozart,  Hindemith,  Strauss,  Tchaikovsky, 
Beethoven,  Britten,  Prokofiev,  Brahms, 
Paganini,  Kodaly,  Cimarosa,  Liszt,  Stravinsky, 
Haydn,  Bartok,  Weber,  Schumann,  Shosta- 
kovich, Mussorgsky,  Franck,  Respighi,  Ravel, 
Telemann,  Bach,  and  Handel. 
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he  principals  of  Dumont 
Kiradjieff  &  Moriarty  invite 
you  to  tap  the  expertise  which 
has  built  our  firm's  success  in 
the  placement  of  professional 
and  managerial  people 
throughout  New  England. 

DUMONT 

KIRADJIEFF  79  Milk  Street 

&MORIARTY         Boston,  MA 

EMPLOYMENT    K      2 
CONSULTING       (617)451 92U 


MAHLER'S  SYMPHONY  #9 

with  Solti  conducting 

Chicago  Symphony  on  Digital's 

Grammy  Award  Winning  Recording. 

16.58 

Rarely  performed.  Rarely  recorded. 

GRIEG'S  P£ER  SYNT  with  Edo  De 

Waart  conducting  the  San 

Francisco  Symphony 

and  Chorus 

&29 
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Available  at  Harvard  Square,  M.I.T.  Student  Center,  Children's 
Medical  Center  and  One  Federal  St.,  Boston.  Coop 


A  charming  19th  Century  Townhouse 
serving  superb  continental  cuisine 
in  contemporary  informal  elegance. 
Offering  lunch  and  dinner  with  a  variety 
of  fresh  seafood  specials  daily,  and  our 
after  theatre  cafe  menu  till  midnight. 

Serving 

Lunch:  12:00-2:30  weekdays 

Dinner:  6:00-10:30  Sun.-Thurs. 

6:00-12:00  Fri.-Sat. 
Brunch:  1 1:00-3:00  Sat.  &  Sun. 

reservations:  266-3030 

99  St.  Botolph  Street 
behind  the  Colonnade  Hotel 
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Houston-born  soprano  Faye  Robinson  made 
her  Boston  Symphony  debut  in  performances 
of  Beethoven's  Ninth  Symphony  under  Sir 
Colin  Davis  in  April  1979.  During  the  1980-81 
season  she  sang  performances  of  Mahler's 
Eighth  Symphony  under  Seiji  Ozawa's 
direction  in  Symphony  Hall,  Carnegie  Hall, 
and  at  Tanglewood  and  also  recorded  that 
work  with  the  orchestra  for  Philips.  She 
returned  for  performances  of  Beethoven's 
Ninth  at  the  beginning  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony's hundredth-anniversary  season  in 
October  1981,  and  she  participated  in  a  per- 
formance and  recording  of  Beethoven's  Choral 
Fantasy  the  October  following.  Last  April,  Ms. 
Robinson  was  soprano  soloist  in  the  world  pre- 
miere performances  under  Sir  Colin  Davis  of 
Sir  Michael  Tippett's  The  Mask  of  Time  for 
voices  and  orchestra,  commissioned  by  the 
BSO  for  its  centennial.  One  of  the  foremost 
concert  artists  today,  Ms.  Robinson  has  sung 
with  virtually  every  major  orchestra,  among 
them  the  Concertgebouw,  the  New  York  Phil- 
harmonic, the  Philadelphia  Orchestra,  the 
Chicago  Symphony,  the  Cleveland  Orchestra, 
the  Los  Angeles  Philharmonic,  and  the 
National  Symphony  of  Washington,  D.C. 
Recent  performances  have  included  the  final 
scene  of  Richard  Strauss's  Daphne  with  the 
Cleveland  Orchestra  under  Erich  Leinsdorf 
and  with  the  National  Orchestral  Association 
at  Carnegie  Hall,  Handel's  Messiah  with  the 


Houston  Symphony,  Bach's  Ascension  and 
Easter  oratorios  with  Musica  Sacra,  and 
Beethoven's  Missa  Solemnis  in  Frankfurt, 
Toronto,  and  Pittsburgh.  Last  July  she  partici- 
pated in  the  London  premiere  of  Sir  Michael 
Tippett's  The  Mask  of  Time  with  the  BBC 
Symphony  Orchestra  under  the  direction  of 
Andrew  Davis.  Ms.  Robinson's  highly  suc- 
cessful debut  at  the  Aix-en-Provence  Festival 
in  1974  has  led  to  return  engagements  in  each 
successive  season.  She  has  also  performed  at 
the  music  festivals  of  Caramoor,  Blossom, 
Saratoga,  Chautauqua,  Aspen,  Ambler,  and 
Israel. 

Ms.  Robinson's  operatic  appearances  have 
been  highlighted  by  performances  in  the  major 
musical  centers  of  Europe  and  the  United 
States.  She  has  sung  leading  roles  with  the 
opera  companies  of  Vienna,  Paris,  Hamburg, 
Frankfurt,  Cologne,  Munich,  Diisseldorf,  the 
Teatro  Colon  in  Buenos  Aires,  New  Orleans, 
and  Philadelphia,  and  with  the  New  York  City 
Opera.  Recent  engagements  have  included 
Idomeneo  in  Madrid,  Luisa  Miller  in  Bor- 
deaux, Romeo  et  Juliette  and  La  boheme  at 
the  Paris  Opera,  and  all  four  heroines  in  Les 
Contes  d'Hoffmann  with  the  Calgary  Opera. 
She  returned  to  the  Frankfurt  Opera  last  sea- 
son for  La  traviata  and  Die  Entfuhrung  aus 
dem  Serail.  Ms.  Robinson's  highly  acclaimed 
Munich  Opera  debut  as  Constanze  in  Entfuh- 
rung was  in  the  last  opera  production  to  be  led 
by  the  late  Karl  Bbhm;  she  made  her  San 
Diego  Opera  debut  in  February  1984  with  her 
first  appearances  as  Donna  Anna  in  Don 
Giovanni.  Ms.  Robinson's  most  recent 
appearance  with  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  was  in  a  performance  of 
Beethoven's  Ninth  Symphony  under  the 
direction  of  Stanislaw  Skrowacezski  at  Tangle- 
wood  last  summer. 
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Handicapped  kids  have  a  lot  to  give 

i        and  the  Cotting  School  has  a  lot  to  give  handicapped  children. 
We  are  a  12-year  day  school  providing  quality  education, 
medical  support  services,  and  pre-vocational  training  to  physically 
handicapped  boys  and  girls.  Support  services  include  occupational, 
physical  and  speech  therapies,  counselling,  vision  and  dental 
clinics,  and  fulltime  nursing  supervision.  Computer-based 
learning  programs,  summer  camping,  adapted  physical  education, 
art,  music  and  training  for  independent  living  help  students  develop 
daily  living  and  social  skills  and  increased  self-esteem.  If  you 
know  a  child  we  can  help,  please  pass  the  word.  Call  or  write 
Dr.  Carl  W.  Mores,  Superintendent,  Cotting  School  for  Handicapped 
Children,  241  St.  Botolph  Street,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02115 
(617)  536-9632. 

Cotting  School  for  Handicapped  Children 

is  a  private,  non-profit  Ch.  766-approved  institution, 
supported  primarily  by  gifts,  grants,  legacies  and  bequests. 


COA.CH 


17"  x  11 "  x  2" 


I 


N**  5050 

Handle  Portfolio  $130 

We  make  this  soft,  uncon- 
structed,  legal  size  portfolio 
in  six  colors  of  real  Glove 
Tanned  Cowhide: 

Black,  Burgundy,  Mocha,  Red, 
British  Tan  and  Tabac. 

You  can  order  it  by  mail  or 
telephone,  and  we  will  ship  it 
to  you  from  our  factory  at  no 
extra  cost. 

Send  for  our  free  catalogue. 

The  CoacK  Store 

75-B  Newbury  Street,  Boston,  Mass.  02116 
(617)  536-2777 


The  Gift. 


It  should  express  your  feelings. 
Celebrate  the  occasion.  Touch  the 
heart.  And  mean  as  much  years 
from  now,  as  it  does  today. 

For  that  special  someone,  The  Gift 
is  waiting  to  be  discovered  at 
Wild  Goose  Chase. 


WILD  GOOSE  CHASE 

Contemporary  American  Crafts  and  Gifts 

1431  Beacon  St.  Brookltne,  MA  02146,  738-8020 

Hours:  Mon. -Sat.,  10-6;  Sun.,  12-5 
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Vinson  Cole 


Born  in  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  tenor  Vinson 
Cole  has  gained  accolades  for  his  perform- 
ances in  opera,  with  orchestra,  and  in  recital. 
His  1983-84  season  brought  several  important 
milestones.  At  the  invitation  of  Herbert  von 
Karajan  he  made  his  Salzburg  Festival  debut 
as  the  Italian  tenor  in  Der  Rosenkavalier,  also 
recording  the  role  for  Deutsche  Grammophon. 
He  made  his  German  orchestral  debut  in 
Berlin  Philharmonic  performances  of 
Beethoven's  Ninth  Symphony,  likewise  under 
Karajan  and  also  recorded.  His  Italian  debut 
followed,  again  in  Beethoven's  Ninth  Sym- 
phony, under  Lorin  Maazel  in  Rome.  He  made 
his  Paris  Opera  debut  in  January  1984  as 
Belmonte  in  Mozart's  Die  Entfuhrung  aus 
dem  Serail,  returning  to  Paris  later  in  the 
season  as  Paolino  in  //  matrimonio  segreto 
and  as  Des  Grieux  in  a  new  production  of 
Marion  with  Catherine  Malfitano.  He  also  sang 
his  first  Gennaro  in  Lucrezia  Borgia  in  Nancy 
and  his  first  Faust  for  the  Michigan  Opera 
Theatre,  a  role  he  later  sang  in  Bonn,  West 
Germany.  Following  his  enormously  successful 
debut  at  the  New  York  City  Opera  in  1979  as 
Rodolfo  in  La  boheme,  Mr.  Cole  remained 
with  that  company  for  four  seasons  in  a  vari- 
ety of  roles,  including  Tamino  in  The  Magic 
Flute,  Fenton  in  The  Merry  Wives  of  Wind- 
sor, and  the  Duke  in  Rigoletto.  He  has  also 
appeared  with  the  opera  companies  of  Boston, 


Dallas,  Seattle,  Vancouver,  St.  Louis,  and 
Santa  Fe. 

Commanding  an  unusually  large  orchestral 
repertoire,  Mr.  Cole  has  appeared  with  orches- 
tras and  conductors  such  as  the  Chicago  Sym- 
phony with  Carlo  Maria  Giulini  and  James 
Levine,  the  Toronto  Symphony  with  Andrew 
Davis,  the  Montreal  Symphony,  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Symphony  with  Edo  de  Waart,  and  the 
Cleveland  Orchestra,  in  repertoire  ranging 
from  Mozart's  Mass  in  C  and  Berlioz's  Dam- 
nation of  Faust  to  Janacek's  Amarus  and 
Kodaly's  Psalmus  Hungaricus.  Mr.  Cole 
made  his  Boston  Symphony  debut  in  August 
1982  at  Tanglewood  when  he  appeared  as 
Jaquino  under  Seiji  Ozawa's  direction  in  a 
staged  production  of  Beethoven's  Fidelio,  and 
he  returned  for  performances  at  Symphony 
Hall  of  Benjamin  Britten's  Les  Illuminations 
under  guest  conductor  Kurt  Masur.  Recent 
and  upcoming  engagements  include  a  1984 
Salzburg  Festival  appearance  again  in  Der 
Rosenkavalier,  debuts  in  Toulouse  as  Edgardo 
in  Lucia  di  Lammermoor  and  in  Nice  as 
Leicester  in  Maria  Stuarda  opposite  Katia 
Ricciarelli,  a  return  to  Nice  for  Anna  Bolena 
and  The  Pearl  Fishers,  and  a  new  production 
ofAlceste  in  Stuttgart  with  Jessye  Norman. 
He  will  record  Don  Ottavio  in  Don  Giovanni 
with  Rafael  Kubelik,  with  whom  he  has 
recorded  Haydn's  Creation,  and  he  is  sched- 
uled for  a  "Live  from  Lincoln  Center"  telecast 
with  Luciano  Pavarotti  in  April  1985. 

Mr.  Cole  received  his  early  musical  training 
at  the  University  of  Missouri  and  was  awarded 
a  full  scholarship  to  the  Philadelphia  Musical 
Academy,  continuing  his  studies  at  the  Curtis 
Institute  with  Margaret  Harshaw,  who  remains 
his  vocal  mentor  today.  In  1976  he  won  the 
National  Award  in  Chicago's  WGN  "Auditions 
of  the  Air,"  and  in  1977  he  won  first  prize  in 
the  Metropolitan  Opera  National  Auditions. 
He  was  invited  to  sing  at  a  White  House  state 
dinner  in  1977  and  appeared  there  again  in 
1981. 
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Nancy  A.  Smith  Appraisal  Associates 


Insurance 
Estate  Taxation 
Gift  Evaluation 
Property  Division 


or  Member 
^American  Society  ofl     / 
Appraisers 


7  Kent  Street 
Brookline  Village 
Massachusetts  02146 
(617)  566-1339 


Serpentine  "Line  of  Beauty' 
Analysis  by  William  Hogart 

Analysis  of  Beauty    1753. 
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AM  ANIMATED   j 

,  riLM  BY  R.O 
BLECNMAN 


HOME    VIDEO 


Extraordinary 

Animation  on 

Home  Video 


This  is  a  dazzling  version  of  Stravinsky's  magical  musical, 
based  on  a  classic  Russian  fable.       Also  available . . . 
The  Four  Seasons         The  Nutcracker         Turnadet 
See  it  today  from  a  video  dealer  below. 


Box  Office  Video 

Beta  &  VHS  Movies 
160  Newbury  St. 
Boston-  247-3211 

Videosmith™ 

Beta  &  VHS  &  CED  Movies 
275  Dartmouth  St. 
Copley  Square 
Boston  •  262-1144 
Coolidge  Comer 
Brookline  •  232-6637 
The  Mall  at  Chestnut  Hill 
Newton  •  965-7970 
Rt.  9,  Worcester  Rd. 
Natick    651  3044 


Entertainment  Inc. 
Beta  &  VHS  Movies 
555  Washington  St. 
Wellesley  ■  237-2320 
1158  Beacon  Street 
Newton  •  332-6665 


Video  Plus 

Beta  &  VHS  Movies 
Old  Path  Village 
969  Concord  St. 
Framingham  •  875-6855 
Porter  Square 
21  White  St.  at  Mass 
Ave.,  Cambridge 
Opening  Soon 


The  perfect 
prelude. 

The  grand 
finale. 


JlL9xperience  superb 
cuisine  amidst  lavish  surroundings 
that  have  been  recreated  from 
the  spirit  of  the  roaring  twenties 
in  all  their  elegant  glory.  Before 
or  after  the  symphony,  Cafe 
Rouge  is  a  dining  experi- 
ence that's  perfectly  grand. 


Co-. 


CAFE 

warn. 


at  the  Boston  Park  Plaza  Hotel  &  Towers 

On  Park  Plaza  at  Arlington  Street 

For  reservations  call  426-2000  Parking  Available 


sea- 


wor 
Dai 
Ton 
Ore 
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Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus 

John  Oliver,  conductor 


Co-sponsored  by  the  Berkshire  Music  Center 
and  Boston  University,  the  Tanglewood  Fes- 
tival Chorus  was  organized  in  the  spring  of 
1970  when  John  Oliver  became  director  of 
vocal  and  choral  activities  at  the  Berkshire 
Music  Center.  Originally  formed  for  perform- 
ances at  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's 
summer  home,  the  chorus  was  soon  playing  a 
major  role  in  the  orchestra's  Symphony  Hall 
season  as  well.  Now  the  official  chorus  of  the 
orchestra,  the  Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus  is 
regarded  by  conductors,  press,  and  public  as 
one  of  the  great  orchestra  choruses  of  the 
world.  The  members  of  the  chorus  donate 
their  services,  and  they  perform  regularly  with 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  Boston, 
New  York,  and  at  Tanglewood,  working  with 
Music  Director  Seiji  Ozawa,  John  Williams 
and  the  Boston  Pops,  and  such  prominent 
guests  as  Sir  Colin  Davis,  Leonard  Bernstein, 
Claudio  Abbado,  Klaus  Tennstedt,  Mstislav 
Rostropovich,  Andre  Previn,  Eugene 
Ormandy,  and  Gunther  Schuller.  Last  April  in 
Symphony  Hall,  the  chorus  received  interna- 
tional attention  for  its  participation  in  the 
world  premiere  performances  under  Sir  Colin 
Davis  of  Sir  Michael  Tippett's  The  Mask  of 
Time,  commissioned  by  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  for  its  centennial  in  1981. 

Unlike  most  other  orchestra  choruses,  the 
Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus  under  John  Oliver 


also  includes  regular  performances  of  a  cap- 
pella  repertory  in  its  schedule,  requiring  a 
very  different  sort  of  discipline  from  perform- 
ance with  orchestra,  and  ranging  in  musical 
content  from  Baroque  to  contemporary.  In  the 
spring  of  1977,  John  Oliver  and  the  chorus 
were  extended  an  unprecedented  invitation  by 
Deutsche  Grammophon  to  record  a  program 
of  a  cappella  twentieth-century  American 
choral  music;  this  record  received  a  Grammy 
nomination  for  best  choral  performance  in 
1979.  The  latest  recordings  by  Mr.  Oliver  and 
the  chorus  include  music  of  Luigi  Dallapiccola 
and  Kurt  Weill  on  Nonesuch,  Beethoven's 
Choral  Fantasy  with  Seiji  Ozawa,  Rudolf 
Serkin,  and  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
on  Telarc,  and  Debussy's  La  Damoiselle 
elue  with  the  orchestra  and  mezzo-soprano 
Frederica  von  Stade  on  CBS. 

The  Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus  has  collab- 
orated with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
on  numerous  other  recordings  for  Deutsche 
Grammophon,  New  World,  and  Philips.  For 
the  chorus'  first  appearance  on  records,  in 
Berlioz's  Damnation  of  Faust,  John  Oliver 
and  Seiji  Ozawa  received  a  Grammy  nomina- 
tion for  best  choral  performance  of  1975. 
The  Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus  may  be  heard 
on  the  Philips  releases  of  Schoenberg's 
Gurrelieder,  taped  live  during  Boston  Sym- 
phony performances  and  named  best  choral 
recording  of  1979  by  Gramophone  magazine, 
and  Mahler's  Symphony  No.  8,  the  Sym- 
phony of  a  Thousand.  Other  recordings  with 
the  orchestra  include  music  of  Ravel,  Liszt, 
and  Roger  Sessions,  and  the  chorus  has  also 
recorded  with  John  Williams  and  the  Boston 
Pops. 

In  addition  to  his  work  with  the  Tanglewood 
Festival  Chorus,  John  Oliver  is  conductor  of 
the  MIT  Choral  Society,  a  senior  lecturer  in 
music  at  MIT,  and  conductor  of  the  John 
Oliver  Chorale,  now  in  its  eighth  season,  and 
with  which  he  has  recently  recorded  an  album 
of  Christmas  music  for  release  by  North- 
eastern Records  next  fall. 
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Self-portrait  of  a  genius 


With  wit  and  charm,  Aaron  Copland, 
America  s  greatest  living  composer  looks 
back  on  the  first  four  decades  of  his  life  in 
music.  It  is  a  monumental  work  about  an 
exceptional  era  in  America  s  artistic  history 
and  the  events,  here  and  abroad,  that 
spawned  his  genius.  Enhanced  by 
"interludes"  that  feature  reminiscences 
by  friends  and  colleagues  like  Madia 
Boulanger,  Virgil  Thompson,  Agnes 
DeMille,  and  Leonard  Bernstein,  Copland 
is  a  stirring  chronicle  of  our  cultural  times. 


A 


1900  through  1942 
'Aaron  Copland  and  Vivian  Perlis 

With  over  100  photographs,  $24.95  at  bookstores  or  direct  from 

ST.  MARTIN'S/MAREK,  175  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  NY  10010 

(Mail  orders:  Add  $1.50  extra  for  postage.  Send  Attn:  PY) 


"I  love  dining 
with  four  starsT 

"\  said  join  me  at  Apl< 
The  Boston  Globe 
gave  it  four  stars. 
Then  Esquire  called  I 
terrific.  Oh,  and  Boston 


It's  becoming  a  habit. 
Apley's,  please.'' 


EXCEPTIONAL 

GOURMET  AMERICAN  CUISINE 


RESERVATIONS  A  MUST.  236-2000 


AT  THE  SHERATON  BOSTON 
PRUDENTIAL  CENTER 
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Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus 

John  Oliver,  conductor 
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Sopranos 

Margaret  Aquino 
Michele  M.  Bergonzi 
Cathy  E.  Carberry 
Joanne  L.  Colella 
Mary  A. V.  Crimmins 
Helen  Eberle  Daly 
Lou  Ann  David 
Christine  P.  Duquette 
Amy  G.  Harris 
Lisa  Heisterkamp 
Paula  J.  Jacobson 
Frances  V.  Kadinoff 
Patricia  Ann  Kasko 
Carol  McKeen 
Ida  McManis 
Patricia  Mitchell 
Annette  L.  Murphy 
Diana  Noyes 
Fumiko  Ohara 
Charlotte  C.  Russell  Priest 
Joan  Pernice  Sherman 
Bernadette  Yao 


Mezzo-Sopranos 

Sharon  R.  Brown 
Ann  Caradonna 
Judith  F.  Cobble 
Ethel  Crawford 
Catherine  Diamond 
Mary  F.  Ellis 
Paula  Folkman 
Irene  Gilbride 
Thelma  Hayes 
Donna  Hewitt- Didham 
April  Merriam 


Vanessa  Ovian 
Christie  St.  Clair 
Judith  Tierney 
Lorraine  Walsh 

Tenors 

Antone  Aquino 
Reginald  Didham 
J.  Stephen  Groff 
Dean  Armstrong  Hanson 
George  Harper 
Fred  G.  Hoffman 
Stanley  Hudson 
James  R.  Kauffman 
Edward  J.  Kiradjieff 
Mehrdad  Moasser 
Dwight  E.  Porter 
David  A.  Redgrave 
Terence  Stephenson 

Basses 

David  J.  Ashton 
J.  Barrington  Bates 
Aubrey  Botsford 
Daniel  E.  Brooks 
Agostino  M.  DeBaggis 
Mark  L.  Haberman 
G.  Paul  Kowal 
Timothy  Lanagan 
Steven  Ledbetter 
Jay  F.  Levine 
Sandy  Macfarlane 
David  B.  McCarthy 
Jack  L.  Milne 
Rene  A.  Miville 
Stephen  H.  0 wades 


Sarah  Harrington,  Manager 
Susan  Almasi,  Rehearsal  pianist 
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oatvdOut 


of  recipes  get  your 
copy  of  THE  BOSTON 
SYMPHONY  COOKBOOK 
$18.95  at  bookstores  everywhere 

500  carefully-tested  recipes  from  BSO 
musicians  and  their  families,  distinguished 
guest  artists,  staf£  and  friends. 

368  pages  bound  in  hard  cover  with 
captioned  photographs  of  BSO  personalities 
and  historic  events,  including  the  BSO  One 
Hundredth  Birthday  celebratioa 

Published  by  Houghton  Mifflin  Company 


COOKBOOK  ORDER  FORM 


The  Cookbook  Office 
Symphony  Hall 
Boston,  MA  02115 


Please  send  _ 
cookbook  to: 


copies  of  the 


tel.  # 


street 


city 


state  &  zip  code 


books®  $18.95 

Mass.  residents  add 
5%  sales  tax 

Postage  &  handling 
$2  per  book* 

Total 


$„ 


♦Books  may  be  picked  up  at  Symphony  Hall  by  arrangement  with  the  Cookbook 
office,  266-1492  ext.  248 

Check  One 

Payment  enclosed  (please  make  check  payable  to  Boston  Symphony) 

Charge  purchase  to    Master  Charge    Visa 


Account  # 


Signature 


Exp.  date 
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The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  gratefully  acknowledges  the  following  corporations 
and  professional  organizations  for  their  generous  and  important  support  in  the  past  or 
current  fiscal  year.  (*  denotes  support  of  at  least  $2,500;  capitalized  names  denote 
support  of  at  least  $5,000;  underscored  capitalized  names  within  the  Business 
Leaders'  listing  comprise  the  Business  Honor  Roll.) 


1984-85  Business  Honor  Roll  ($10,000+  ) 

Advanced  Management  Associates,  Inc. 

John  Hancock  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 

Harvey  Chet  Krentzman 

E.  James  Morton 

Analog  Devices,  Inc. 

Stanley  H.  Kaplan  Educational  Center 

Ray  Stata 

Susan  B.  Kaplan 

Bank  of  Boston 

Liberty  Mutual  Insurance  Company 

William  L.  Brown 

Melvin  B.  Bradshaw 

Bank  of  New  England 

Mobil  Chemical  Corporation 

Peter  H.  McCormick 

Rawleigh  Warner,  Jr. 

BayBanks,  Inc. 

New  England  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 

William  M.  Crozier,  Jr. 

Edward  E.  Phillips 

Boston  Consulting  Group,  Inc. 

New  England  Telephone  Company 

Arthur  P.  Contas 

Gerry  Freche 

Boston  Edison  Company 

Raytheon  Company 

Thomas  J.  Galligan,  Jr. 

Thomas  L.  Phillips 

Boston  Globe  /Affiliated  Publications 

Red  Lion  Inn 

William  0.  Taylor 

John  H.  Fitzpatrick 

Cahners  Publishing  Company,  Inc. 

State  Street  Bank  &  Trust  Company 

Norman  Cahners 

William  S.  Edgerly 

Country  Curtains 

The  Sheraton  Corporation 

Jane  P.  Fitzpatrick 

John  Kapioltas 

Digital  Equipment  Corporation 

The  Signal  Companies 

Kenneth  H.  Olsen 

Paul  M.  Montrone 

Dynatech  Corporation 

Teradyne  Corporation 

J.  P.  Barger 

Alexander  V.  d'Arbeloff 

Exxon  Corporation 

Urban  Investment  &  Development 

Stephen  Stamas 

Company/ 

Wm.  Filene's  &  Sons  Company 

Copley  Place 

Michael  J.  Babcock 

R.K.  Umscheid 

GTE  Electrical  Products 

WCRB/Charles  River  Broadcasting,  Inc. 

Dean  T.  Langford 

Richard  L.  Kaye 

General  Cinema  Corporation 

WCVB-TV  5 

Richard  A.  Smith 

S.  James  Coppersmith 

General  Electric  Company 

Wang  Laboratories 

John  F.  Welch,  Jr. 

An  Wang 

Gillette  Company 

Colman  M.  Mockler,  Jr. 
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jercier 

creates  the  perfect  harmony 
of  diamonds  and  gold? 


The  moment  you  slip  it  on,  youll  feei 
the  excitement  that  comes  only  from 
wearing  diamonds  and  gold  from  the 
skilled  Swiss  watchmakers  at  Baume  & 
Mercier.  And  to  complement  your  fine 
timepiece,  youll  want  to  select  a  stun- 

■ 

-   .--■•      --  '.    ..    - 


Baume  &  Mercier 


Lady's  Baume  &  Mercier  quart: 


mond  bezel.  $3,600.  18  karat 

gold  and  diamond:  Xecklace, 

$3,650.  Earrings,  $935. 


ning  diamond  ensemble  created  by 
world-renowned  designers. 

When  you  select  your  fine  jewelry 
or  timepiece  from  us,  youll  feei 
confident  knowing  that  we  back  your 
purchase  with  our  tradition  of  service. 
Just  as  we've  done  for  generations. 


A  Fine  Jeweler  Since  1822 

Convenient  locations  in  the  greater  Boston  metropolitan  area.  (617)  542-5670 


Accountants 

Arthur  Andersen  &  Co. 
William  F.  Meagher 

COOPERS  &  LYBRAND 
Vincent  M.  O'Reilly 

Charles  DiPesa  &  Company 
William  DiPesa 

'Ernst  &  Whinney 

James  G.  Maguire 
PEAT,  MARWICK,  MITCHELL 
&  COMPANY 
Herbert  E.  Morse 

•TOUCHE  ROSS  &  COMPANY 
James  T.  McBride 

'Arthur  Young  &  Company 
Thomas  P.  McDermott 

Advertising/ P.  R. 

'Hill.  Holliday,  Connors, 
Cosmopulos,  Inc. 
Jack  Connors,  Jr. 

Hill  &  Knowlton 
Patricia  Butterfield 

'J  *Kenyon  &  Eckhardt 
Thomas  J.  Mahoney 

*Newsome  &  Company 
Peter  Farwell 

Aerospace 

*  Northrop  Corporation 
Thomas  V  Jones 

PNEUMO  CORPORATION 

Gerard  A.  Fulham 

Apparel 

*Knapp  King  Size  Corporation 
Winthrop  A.  Short 
William  Carter  Company 
Leo  J.  Feuer 

[   Architecture /Design 

Jung  Brannen  Associates,  Inc. 
Yu  Sing  Jung 

Selame  Design 
Joe  Selame 

Banking 

BANK  OF  BOSTON 
W' illiam  L.  Brown 

BANK  OF  NEW  ENGLAND 
Peter  H.  McCormick 


Business  Leaders  ($1,000+) 


BAYBANKS,  INC. 
William  M.  Crozier,  Jr. 

Chase  Manhattan  Corporation 
Robert  M.  Jorgensen 

*Citicorp  (USA),  Inc. 
Walter  E.  Mercer 
Coolidge  Bank  &  Trust  Company 
Charles  W.  Morash 

Framingham  Trust  Company 
W  illiam  A.  Anastos 

Mutual  Bank 
Keith  G.  Willoughby 

Rockland  Trust  Company 
John  F.  Spence,  Jr. 

SHAWMUTBANKOF 
BOSTON 

William  F.  Craig 

United  States  Trust  Company 
James  V  Sidell 

Building /Contracting 

National  Lumber  Company 
Louis  L.  Kaitz 

J.F.  White  Contracting  Company 
Thomas  J.  White 

Consdting/  Management 

ADVANCED  MANAGEMENT 
ASSOCIATES,  INC. 

Harvey  Chet  Krentzman 

BLP  Associates 
Bernard  L.  Plansky 

BOSTON  CONSULTING 
GROUP,  INC. 


Arthur  P.  Contas 


Jason  M.  Cortell  and 
Associates,  Inc. 
Jason  M.  Cortell 

Rath  &  Strong,  Inc. 
Arnold  0.  Putnam 

Small  Business  Foundation  of 
America,  Inc. 
Richard  Giesser 

Education 

*Bentley  College 

Gregory  H.  Adamian 

STANLEY  H.  KAPLAN 
EDUCATIONAL  CENTER 
Susan  B.  Kaplan 


Electronics 

Mitre  Corporation 
Robert  R.  Everett 

*Parlex  Corporation 
Herbert  W.  Pollack 

*  Signal  Technology  Corporation 

William  Cook 

Employment 

*  Emerson  Personnel 

Rhoda  Warren 

Robert  Kleven  &  Company,  Inc. 
Robert  Kleven 

Russell  Reynolds  Associates,  Inc. 
Jack  H.  Vernon 

*TAD  Technical  Services  Corp. 
David  J.  McGrath,  Jr. 

Energy 

Buckley  &  Scott  Company 
Charles  H.  Downey 

EXXON  CORPORATION 

Stephen  Stamas 

*HCWr  Oil  &  Gas  Company,  Inc. 
John  M.  Plukas 

Hators 
Stanley  Hatoff 

MOBIL  CHEMICAL 
CORPORATION 

Rawleigh  Warner,  Jr. 

Yankee  Oil  &  Gas,  Inc. 
Paul  J.  Montle 

Finance 

*Farrell,  Healer  &  Company,  Inc. 

Richard  Farrell 
*The  First  Boston  Corporation 

George  L.  Shinn 

Kaufman  &  Company 
Sumner  Kaufman 

*  Leach  &  Garner 

Philip  Leach 
*Narragansett  Capital 
Corporation 

Arthur  D.  Little 

TA  ASSOCIATES 
Peter  A.  Brooke 
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Houses  •  Condominiums  •  Apartments 

Sales  Rentals 

Management 


1412  B  Beacon  Street, 
Brookline,  Massachusetts  02146 

Telephone:  (617)  738-5700 


IB 


fl2B£Sw*:ffl£«; 


The  seafood  restaurant  that 
takes  you  to  newhorizons. 


cmrborc&race 


Monkfish  in  Brandy  & 
Cream.  Trout  Stuffed  with 
Crabmeat.  And  dozens  of 
other  dishes  that  present 
new  horizons  in  seafood 
dining.  All  served  in  an 
elegantly  relaxed 
atmosphere 
with  sweeping 
views  of 
Boston  Harbor. 
HarborTerrace. 
Join  us. 


^Varriott 

^  ™     ■      f\  XI  /""       11/   I  J    A    D    C 


® 


BOSTON 

LONG    WHARF 

296  State  Street,  Boston,  MA  02109  (617)  227-0800 
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Food  /Hotel  /Restaurant 

♦Boston  Park  Plaza  Hotel  & 
Towers 

Roger  A.  Saunders 
Boston  Showcase  Company 

Jason  Starr 
CREATIVE  GOURMETS  LTD. 

Stephen  E.  Elmont 

Dunkin'  Donuts,  Inc. 
Robert  M.  Rosenberg 

♦Howard  Johnson  Company 
G.  Michael  Hostage 

Inncorp,  Ltd. 
Harry  Axelrod 

♦Johnson,  O'Hare  Company,  Inc. 

Harry  O'Hare 
♦O'Donnell-Usen  Fisheries 
Corporation 

Arnold  Wolf 
RED  LION  INN 
John  H.  Fitzpatrick 

Roberts  and  Associates 
Warren  Pierce 

THE  SHERATON 
CORPORATION 

John  Kapioltas 

Silenus  Wines,  Inc. 
James  B.  Hangstefer 

Sonesta  International  Hotels 
Corporation 
Paul  Sonnabend 

THE  STOP  &  SHOP 

COMPANIES,  INC. 

Avram  J.  Goldberg 

THE  WESTIN  HOTEL 

Bodo  Lemke 

Furnishings/  Housewares 

COUNTRY  CURTAINS 
Jane  P.  Fitzpatrick 

•  High  Technology /Computers 

AT&T 
Charles  R.  Grafton 

Analytical  Systems  Engineering 
Corporation 
Michael  B.  Rukin 

Aritech  Corporation 
James  A.  Synk 

Automatic  Data  Processing 
Josh  Weston 


♦Computer  Partners,  Inc. 

Paul  J.  Crowley 
♦Data  Packaging  Corporation 

Otto  Morningstar 
♦Epsilon  Data  Management,  Inc. 
Thomas  0.  Jones 
General  Eastern  Instruments 
Corporation 
Pieter  R.  Wiederhold 

♦Helix  Technology  Corporation 
Frank  Gabron 
IBM  CORPORATION 

Paul  J.  Palmer 
POLAROID  CORPORATION 
William  J.  McCune,  Jr. 

RAYTHEON  COMPANY 

Thomas  L.  Phillips 

♦Systems  Engineering  & 
Manufacturing  Corporation 

Steven  Baker 
♦Transitron  Electric  Corporation 

David  Bakalar 

Insurance 

Arkwright-Boston  Insurance 
Frederick  J.  Bumpus 

♦Cameron  &  Colby  Co.,  Inc. 

Graves  D.  Hewitt 
♦Commercial  Union  Assurance 
Companies 
Howard  H.  Ward 
♦Frank  B.  Hall  &  Company  of 
Massachusetts,  Inc. 

Colby  Hewitt,  Jr. 
JOHN  HANCOCK  MUTUAL 
LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 
E.  James  Morton 

LIBERTY  MUTUAL 
INSURANCE  COMPANY 
Melvin  B.  Bradshaw 

NEW  ENGLAND  MUTUAL 
LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 
Edward  E.  Phillips 

PRUDENTIAL  INSURANCE 
COMPANY  OF  AMERICA 
Robert  J.  Scales 

Sun  Life  Assurance  Company  of 
Canada 
John  D.  McNeil 

Investments 

♦ABD  Securities  Corporation 
Theodor  Schmidt-Scheuber 
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Amoskeag  Company 
Joseph  B.  Ely  II 

BLYTH  EASTMAN  PAINE 
WEBBER  INC. 

James  F.  Cleary 

♦E.F  Hutton  &  Company,  Inc. 
S.  Paul  Crabtree 
Goldman,  Sachs  &  Company 
Stephen  B.  Kay 

Kensington  Investment 
Company 
Alan  E.  Lewis 

♦Loomis  Sayles  &  Company 
Robert  L.  Kemp 
Moseley,  Hallgarten,  Estabrook 
&  Weeden,  Inc. 
Fred  S.  Moseley 

♦Tucker,  Anthony  &  R.L.  Day, 
Inc. 
Gerald  Segel 

♦Woodstock  Corporation 
Frank  B.  Condon 


Legal 

Gadsby  &  Hannah 
Jeffrey  P.  Somers 

Goldstein  &  Manello 
Richard  J.  Snyder 

♦Herrick  &  Smith 
Malcolm  D.  Perkins 
Nissenbaum  Law  Offices 
Gerald  L.  Nissenbaum 

Manufacturing 

Acushnet  Company 
John  T.  Ludes 

Bell  Manufacturing  Company 
Irving  W  Bell 

Checon  Corporation 
Donald  E.  Conaway 

Dennison  Manufacturing 
Company 
Nelson  S.  Gifford 

Econocorp,  Inc. 
Richard  G.  Lee 

FLEXcon  Company,  Inc. 
Mark  R.  Ungerer 

GENERAL  ELECTRIC 
COMPANY 


MnbK 

$3S 


ai 
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John  F.  Welch,  Jr. 


GENERAL  ELECTRIC 
COMPANY/LYNN 

James  P.  Krebs 

GILLETTE  COMPANY 
Colman  M.  Mockler,  Jr. 

Guzoysky  Electrical  Corporation 
Edward  Guzovsky 

Inland  Steel-Ryerson 
Foundation,  Inc. 
Robert  L.  Atkinson 

Kendall  Company 
J.  Dale  Sherratt 

L.E.  Mason  Company 
Harvey  B.  Berman 

Ludlow  Corporation 
Arthur  Cohen 

NEW  ENGLAND  BUSINESS 
SERVICE,  INC. 
Richard  H.  Rhoads 

Norton  Company 
Donald  R.  Melville 

*  Packaging  Industries,  Inc. 

John  D.  Bambara 
Parker  Brothers 
Richard  E.  Stearns 

*  Plymouth  Rubber  Company,  Inc. 

Maurice  J.  Hamilburg 

Scully  Signal  Company 
Robert  G.  Scully 

*Simplex  Time  Recorder 
Company 
Glenn  R.  Peterson 


Superior  Pet  Products,  Inc. 
Richard  J.  Phelps 

*Towle  Manufacturing  Company 
Leonard  Florence 

*Trina,  Inc. 

Thomas  L.  Easton 
Webster  Spring  Company,  Inc. 
A.M.  Levine 

Wellman,  Inc. 
Arthur  0.  Wellman,  Jr. 

Media 

BOSTON  GLOBE/ 
AFFILIATED  PUBLICATIONS 
William  0.  Taylor 

*  Boston  Herald 
Patrick  J.  Purcell 

GENERAL  CINEMA 
CORPORATION 

Richard  A.  Smith 

*WBZ-TV  4 

Thomas  L.  Goodgame 

WCIB-FM 
Lawrence  K.  Justice 

WCRB/CHARLES  RIVER 
BROADCASTING,  INC. 
Richard  L.  Kaye 

WCVB-TV  5 
S.  James  Coppersmith 

*WNEV-TV  7/New  England 
Television 
Seymour  L.  Yanoff 


Westinghouse  Broadcasting  & 
Cable,  Inc. 
Lawrence  P.  Fraiberg 

Musical  Instruments 

*  Baldwin  Piano  &  Organ 
Company 

R.S.  Harrison 
Avedis  Zildjian  Company 
Armand  Zildjian 

Printing/  Publishing 

*ADC0  Publishing  Company,  Inc. 
Samuel  Gorfinkle 

Bowne  of  Boston 
William  Gallant 

CAHNERS  PUBLISHING 
COMPANY,  INC. 
Norman  L.  Cahners 

CLARK-FRANKLIN- 
KINGSTON  PRESS 

Lawrence  Dress 

Customforms,  Inc. 
David  A.  Granoff 

*  Daniels  Printing  Company 

Lee  Daniels 

HOUGHTON  MIFFLIN 
COMPANY 

Marlowe  G.  Teig 

*  Label  Art,  Inc. 

J.  William  Flynn 

McGraw  Hill,  Inc. 
Joseph  L.  Dionne 


Ljins  lf\9i±ian  <z/\ug±  of  <zAlzujton 


A  Distinctive  Selection  of  Oriental  Rugs  and  Wall  Hangings 


1643  Beacon  Street,  Waban  Square 

Hours:  Tues-Sat  11-5,  Thurs  Evenings  til  8 

Phone  (617)  964-2686 

"Ok  <Mois  njou  Dtnxxxj  c/ttout  OxisntaC  Jfugi.,    UL  cMois  ^ou  <VaLz   <lU.' '" 
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WEALTH  HAS  ITS  REWARDS. 


For  a  personal  appointment. 

call  Dean  Ridlon,  Vice  President  Private  Banking  Group, 

Bank  of  Boston  (617)  434-5302. 

Bostons  Financial  District  and  Back  Bay 

(g  19434  The^ifstN^ 
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leal  Estate / Development 

I  "Combined  Properties,  Inc. 
Stanton  L.  Black 

iorcoran  Mullins  Jennison,  Inc. 
Joseph  Corcoran 

lilon  Development  Corporation 
Haim  Eliachar 

Northland  Investment 
Corporation 
Robert  A.  Danziger 

Stanmar,  Inc. 
Stanley  W.  Snider 

tJRBAN  INVESTMENT  & 


DEVELOPMENT  COMPANY/ 


COPLEY  PLACE 


R.K.  Umscheid 

Winthrop  Securities  Co.,  Inc. 
David  C.  Hewitt 

Retailing 

WM.  FILENE'S  &  SONS 


COMPANY 


Michael  J.  Babcock 

Hills  Department  Stores 
Stephen  A.  Goldberger 

Jordan  Marsh  Company 
Elliot  Stone 


Kay  Bee  Toy  &  Hobby  Shops, 
Inc. 
Howard  Kaufman 

Marshall's,  Inc. 
Frank  H.  Brenton 

*Saks  Fifth  Avenue 
Ronald  J.  Hoffman 
Stuart's  Department  Stores,  Inc. 
Paul  Cammarano 

*Zayre  Corporation 
Maurice  Segall 

Science  I  Medical 

*  Charles  River  Breeding 
Laboratories,  Inc. 

Henry  L.  Foster 

Damon  Corporation 
David  I.  Kosowsky 

Hospital  Corporation  of  America 
HCA  Foundation 
Donald  E.  Strange 

Shoes 

* Jones  &  Vining,  Inc. 
Sven  Vaule,  Jr. 

*  Mercury  International  Trading 
Corporation 

Irving  Wiseman 


MORSE  SHOE,  INC. 

Manuel  Rosenberg 

THE  SPENCER  COMPANIES, 
INC. 
C.  Charles  Marran 

STRIDE  RITE  CORPORATION 

Arnold  S.  Hiatt 

Software/ Information  Services 

Henco  Software,  Inc. 
Henry  Cochran 

Interactive  Data  Corporation 
Carl  G.  Wolf 

Travel/  Transportation 

*  Heritage  Travel 

Donald  Sohn 

*The  Trans-Lease  Group 
John  J.  McCarthy,  Jr. 

Utilities 

BOSTON  EDISON  COMPANY 
Thomas  J.  Galligan,  Jr. 

*  Eastern  Gas  &  Fuel  Associates 

William  J.  Pruyn 

NEW  ENGLAND  TELEPHONE 
Gerry  Freche 
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PRESIDENTS 


tACompcuy 
Christmas 


The  Boston  Symphony  and  the  "Presidents  at  Pops"  and  "A  Company 

Christmas  at  Pops"  committees  thank  you  for  your  support  of  our 

programs  during  the  year.  We  hope  that  you  will  join  us  for  these  exciting 

business  benefits  this  year. 

"Presidents  at  Pops"  occurs  each  June  and  involves  over  100  leading 

Boston  businesses  participating  in  a  special  Boston  Pops  concert 

conducted  by  John  Williams.  Each  company  purchases  a  package  of  20 

tickets  to  use  for  their  employees,  customers  or  guests.  Dinner  and  drinks 

are  served  to  everyone.  "A  Company  Christmas  at  Pops"  is  modelled 

similarly  and  occurs  during  the  week  of  Christmas  Pops  concerts. 


&*-~^- 


For  more  information  on  each,  please  call  the  BSO 
Director  of  Corporate  Development  at  266-1492. 
Thank  you. 
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The  following  Members  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts High  Technology  Council 
support  the  BSO  through  the  BSO 
Business  &  Professional  Leadership 
Program: 


Alpha  Industries,  Inc. 
George  S.  Kariotis 

ANALOG  DEVICES,  INC. 

Ray  Stata 
The  Analytic  Sciences 
Corporation 

Arthur  Gelb 
*Augat,  Inc. 

Roger  D.  Wellington 
Barry  Wright  Corporation 

Ralph  Z.  Sorenson 
*Bolt  Beranek  and  Newman  Inc. 

Stephen  Levy 
Computervision  Corporation 

Martin  Allen 
*Cullinet  Software,  Inc. 

John  J.  Cullinane 

DIGITAL  EQUIPMENT 
CORPORATION 

Kenneth  H.  Olsen 


DYNATECH  CORPORATION 

J.P  Barger 
EPSCO,  Inc. 

Wayne  P.  Coffin 
Foxboro  Company 

Earle  W.  Pitt 
GCA  Corporation 

Milton  Greenberg 
GTE  ELECTRICAL 
PRODUCTS 

Dean  T.  Langford 
*GenRad  Foundation 

Lynn  Smoker 
*Haemonetics,  Inc. 

John  F.  White 
Honeywell  Information  Systems 

Warren  G.  Sprague 
Instron  Corporation 

Harold  Hindman 
♦Arthur  D.  Little,  Inc. 

John  F.  Magee 


M/A-COM,  INC. 

Vessarios  G.  Chigas 
Massachusetts  High  Technology 
Council,  Inc. 

Howard  P.  Foley 
Millipore  Corporation 

Dimitri  d'Arbeloff 
PRIME  COMPUTER,  INC. 

Joe  M.  Henson 
*  Printed  Circuit  Corporation 

Peter  Sarmanian 
SofTech,  Inc. 

Justus  Lowe,  Jr. 
TERADYNE,  INC. 

Alexander  V.  d'Arbeloff 
Thermo  Electron  Corporation 

George  N.  Hatsopoulos 
Unitrode  Corporation 

George  M.  Berman 
WANG  LABORATORIES,  INC. 

An  Wang 


RICHARD  M- DANA,  inc* 

JEWELERS 

We  are  specialists  in  custom  design  and 

restoration  work  in  platinum  and  gold* 

All  work  is  done  on  the  premises* 

43  CENTRAL  STREET  ♦  WELLESLEY,  MASSACHUSETTS  ♦  237-2730 
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Real  Estate  Management 

Brokerage  and  Consulting  Services 

Since  1898 


SAUNDERS  &  ASSOCIATES 

20  Park  Plaza  Boston  MA  •  02116 
(617)426-0720 


A     Southeast     Asian     Ipeat 


Tffi\MANDALAY 

BURMESE  RESTAURANT 


•Celebrates    lenth   Year* 

329  Huntington  Avenue,  Boston.  247-2111 

Two  Blocks  West  of  Symphony  Hall  -  Reservations  Suggested 


Rental  apartments 

for  people  who'd 

rather  hear  French  horns 

than  Car  hornS.    Enjoy  easy  living  within 
easy  reach  of  Symphony  Hall. 
New  in-town  apartments 
with  doorman,  harbor 
views,  all  luxuries, 
health 
club, 
land  2 
bedrooms  and 
penthouse  duplex 
apartments. 

THE  DEVONSHIRE^ 

:    ^»>^  One  Devonshire  Place.  (Between  Washington 

_i  I  =  I  and  Devonshire  Streets,  off  State  Street)  Boston. 
I  ~"  Renting  Office  Open  7  Days.  Tel:  (617)  720-3410. 
Park  free  in  our  indoor  garage  while  inspecting  models. 


Coming  Concerts  .  .  . 


Wednesday,  6  March  at  7:30 

Open  Rehearsal 
Marc  Mandel  will  discuss  the  program 

at  6:45  in  the  Cohen  Annex. 
Thursday  4B  —  7  March,  8-9:40 
Friday  'B'— 8  March,  2-3:40 
Saturday  'B'— 3  March,  8-9:40 

ADAM  FISCHER  conducting 
Beethoven  Overture  to  The  Creatures 

of  Prometheus 

Beethoven  Piano  Concerto  No.  4 

KRYSTIAN  ZIMERMAN,  piano 

Bartok  Rumanian  Folk  Dances 

Bart  ok  Suite  from  The  Miraculous 

Mandarin 


Thursday  '10'— 14  March,  8-10 
Friday  'A'— 15  March,  2-4 
Saturday  'A' — 16  March,  8-10 
MAURIZIO  POLLINI,  conductor  and  pianist 

All-Mozart  Piano  Concerto  No.  12 

Program  in  A,  K. 414 

Symphony  No.  34  in  C 
Piano  Concerto  No.  17 
inG,K.453 


Wednesday,  27  March  at  7:30 

Open  Rehearsal 
Steven  Ledbetter  will  discuss  the  program 

at  6:45  in  the  Cohen  Annex. 
Thursday  'A'— 28  March,  8-9:55 
Friday  'B'—  29  March,  2-3:55 
Saturday  'B'— 30  March,  8-9:55 
Tuesday  'C— 2  April,  8-9:55 

ANDREW  DAVIS  conducting 

Mozart  Symphony  No.  39 

Stravinsky  Violin  Concerto 

CHO-LIANG  LIN,  violin 

Rachmaninoff  Symphonic  Dances 


Programs  subject  to  change. 
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CAFE  AMALFI 

ITALIAN  RESTAURANT 

8-10  WESTLAND  AVENUE 
BOSTON,  MASS.  /  536-6396 


We  invite  you  to  join  us  before  or 

after  Symphony  for  a  fine  dining 

experience. 

We're  so  close  you  can  almost  hear 

the  music.  I 


Lunch  -  11:30  -  3  pm 
Dinner  -  5  -11pm 
BAR  SPECIALS-*  -  6  pm 
10  -  12  pm 

SPECIAL  FUNCTIONS  and 

LARGE  GROUPS  ACCOMMODATED 

RESERVATIONS  RECOMMENDED 
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here  can  you 
find  the  best  seats 
in  the  house? 


At  DCH.  Because  we 
sell  the  world's  most 
elegant  and  distinctive 
furniture.  And  we  sell  it 
at  up  to  70%  off. 

So  if  you're  looking 
for  the  Best  seats, 
lamps,  sofas,  tables  and 
art  in  the  house,  visit 
our  salon. 

You'll  agree  the  selec- 
tion is  worth  blowing 
our  own  horn  about. 


m 


Decorator's  Clearing  House. 

Furniture  as  unique  as  you  are. 

1029  Chestnut  St.,  Newton  Upper  Falls,  MA 

965-6363  Mon.-Sat.  9:30  AM-5:30  PM 

MC,  Visa,  AmEx     Open  to  the  Public 


PACKAGING 

NEW  ENGLAND'S 

FINEST  PRODUCT! 

Manufacturers  of 
Quality  Folding  Cartons. 


(617)  884-4200 
28  Gerrish  Avenue,  Chelsea,  MA  02150 
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Symphony  Hall  Information  . . . 


FOR  SYMPHONY  HALL  CONCERT  AND 
1  TICKET  INFORMATION,  call  (617)  266-1492. 
For  Boston  Symphony  concert  program  informa- 
tion, call  "C-O-N-C-E-R-T." 

THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  performs  ten 
months  a  year,  in  Symphony  Hall  and  at  Tangle- 
wood.  For  information  about  any  of  the  orches- 
tra's activities,  please  call  Symphony  Hall,  or 
write  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Sym- 
phony Hall,  Boston,  MA  02115. 

THE  EUNICE  S.  AND  JULIAN  COHEN 

ANNEX,  adjacent  to  Symphony  Hall  on  Hunt- 
ington Avenue,  may  be  entered  by  the  Symphony 
Hall  West  Entrance  on  Huntington  Avenue. 

FOR  SYMPHONY  HALL  RENTAL  INFORMA- 
TION, call  (617)  266-1492,  or  write  the  Func- 
tion Manager,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA 
02115. 

THE  BOX  OFFICE  is  open  from  10  a.m.  until  6 
p.m.  Monday  through  Saturday;  on  concert  eve- 
nings, it  remains  open  through  intermission  for 
BSO  events  or  just  past  starting-time  for  other 
events.  In  addition,  the  box  office  opens  Sunday 
at  1  p.m.  when  there  is  a  concert  that  afternoon 
or  evening.  Single  tickets  for  all  Boston  Sym- 
phony concerts  go  on  sale  twenty-eight  days 
before  a  given  concert  once  a  series  has  begun, 
and  phone  reservations  will  be  accepted.  For 
outside  events  at  Symphony  Hall,  tickets  will  be 
available  three  weeks  before  the  concert.  No 
phone  orders  will  be  accepted  for  these  events. 

TICKET  RESALE:  If  for  some  reason  you  are 
unable  to  attend  a  Boston  Symphony  concert  for 
which  you  hold  a  ticket,  you  may  make  your 
ticket  available  for  resale  by  calling  the  switch- 
board. This  helps  bring  needed  revenue  to  the 
orchestra  and  makes  your  seat  available  to  some- 
one who  wants  to  attend  the  concert.  A  mailed 
receipt  will  acknowledge  your  tax-deductible 
contribution. 

RUSH  SEATS:  There  are  a  limited  number  of 
Rush  Tickets  available  for  the  Friday-afternoon 
and  Saturday-evening  Boston  Symphony  con- 
certs (subscription  concerts  only).  The  continued 
low  price  of  the  Saturday  tickets  is  assured 
through  the  generosity  of  two  anonymous 
donors.  The  Rush  Tickets  are  sold  at  $5.00 


each,  one  to  a  customer,  at  the  Symphony  Hall- 
West  Entrance  on  Fridays  beginning  9  a.m.  and 
Saturdays  beginning  5  p.m. 

LATECOMERS  will  be  seated  by  the  ushers  dur- 
ing the  first  convenient  pause  in  the  program. 
Those  who  wish  to  leave  before  the  end  of  the 
concert  are  asked  to  do  so  between  program 
pieces  in  order  not  to  disturb  other  patrons. 

SMOKING  IS  NOT  PERMITTED  in  any  part  of 
the  Symphony  Hall  auditorium  or  in  the  sur- 
rounding corridors.  It  is  permitted  only  in  the 
Cabot-Cahners  and  Hatch  rooms,  and  in  the 
main  lobby  on  Massachusetts  Avenue. 

CAMERA  AND  RECORDING  EQUIPMENT 

may  not  be  brought  into  Symphony  Hall  during 
concerts. 

FIRST  AID  FACILITIES  for  both  men  and 
women  are  available  in  the  Cohen  Annex  near 
the  Symphony  Hall  West  Entrance  on  Hunt- 
ington Avenue.  On- call  physicians  attending  con- 
certs-should leave  their  names  and  seat  locations 
at  the  switchboard  near  the  Massachusetts  Ave- 
nue entrance. 

WHEELCHAIR  ACCESS  to  Symphony  Hall  is 
available  at  the  West  Entrance  to  the  Cohen 
Annex. 

AN  ELEVATOR  is  located  outside  the  Hatch  and 
Cabot-Cahners  rooms  on  the  Massachusetts  Ave- 
nue side  of  the  building. 
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LADIES'  ROOMS  are  located  on  the  orchestra 
level,  audience-left,  at  the  stage  end  of  the  hall, 
and  on  the  first-balcony  level,  audience -right, 
outside  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room  near  the 
elevator. 

MEN'S  ROOMS  are  located  on  the  orchestra 
level,  audience-right,  outside  the  Hatch  Room 
near  the  elevator,  and  on  the  first-balcony  level, 
audience-left,  outside  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room 
near  the  coatroom. 

COATROOMS  are  located  on  the  orchestra  and 
first-balcony  levels,  audience-left,  outside  the 
Hatch  and  Cabot-Cahners  rooms.  The  BSO  is  not 
responsible  for  personal  apparel  or  other  prop- 
erty of  patrons. 

LOUNGES  AND  BAR  SERVICE:  There  are  two 
lounges  in  Symphony  Hall.  The  Hatch  Room  on 
the  orchestra  level  and  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room 
on  the  first-balcony  level  serve  drinks  starting 
one  hour  before  each  performance.  For  the  Fri- 
day-afternoon concerts,  both  rooms  open  at 
12:15,  with  sandwiches  available  until  concert 
time. 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  BROADCASTS:  Con- 
certs of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  are 
heard  by  delayed  broadcast  in  many  parts  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  as  well  as  interna- 
tionally, through  the  Boston  Symphony  Tran- 
scription Trust.  In  addition,  Friday-afternoon 


concerts  are  broadcast  live  by  the  following  FM 
stations:  WGBH  (Boston  89.7),  WFCR  (Amhers 
88.5),  and  WAMC  (Albany  90.3);  in  Maine  by 
WMED  (Calais  89.7),  WMEA  (Portland  90.1), 
WMEH  (Bangor  90.9),  WMEW  (Waterville 
91.3),  and  WMEM  (Presque  Isle  106.1);  and  in 
Connecticut  by  WMNR  (Monroe  88.1),  WNPR 
(Norwich  89.1),  WPKT  (Hartford  90.5),  and 
WSLX  (New  Canaan  91.9).  Live  Saturday. 
evening  broadcasts  are  carried  by  WGBH  and 
WCRB  (Boston  102.5).  If  Boston  Symphony 
concerts  are  not  heard  regularly  in  your  home 
area  and  you  would  like  them  to  be,  please  call 
WCRB  Productions  at  (617)  893-7080.  WCRB 
will  be  glad  to  work  with  you  and  try  to  get  the 
BSO  on  the  air  in  your  area. 

BSO  FRIENDS:  The  Friends  are  annual  donors 
to  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  Friends 
receive  BSO,  the  orchestra's  newsletter,  as  well 
as  priority  ticket  information  and  other  benefits 
depending  on  their  level  of  giving.  For  informa- 
tion, please  call  the  Development  Office  at  Sym- 
phony Hall  weekdays  between  9  and  5.  If  you 
are  already  a  Friend  and  you  have  changed  you; 
address,  please  send  your  new  address  with  you\ 
newsletter  label  to  the  Development  Office, 
Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA  02115.  Including 
the  mailing  label  will  assure  a  quick  and  accurat  j 
change  of  address  in  our  files. 


A  Boston  Tradition 

41  UNION  STREET  227-2750 
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WE  HELPED  ED  MILLER 
GET  BY  ON  $125,000. 
LAST  YEAR  ^ 


Most  people  assume  that  success 
automatically  brings  with  it  a  sub- 
stantially brighter  •-  and  easier  -- 
financial  picture.  Yet  when  they  reach 
a  comfortable  income  level,  too  many 
find  themselves  wondering  where  it 
all  goes. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  common 
reasons  people  come  to  The 
Cambridge  Group  for  financial 
planning.  Because  success 
depends  as  much  on  preserving 
and  investing  your  money  as 
on  earning  it. 

At  The  Cambridge  Group, 
our  job  is  to  help  you  focus 
on  your  goals.Then  help 
you  achieve  them.  All  of 
them.  We  can  help  with 
business  management. 
Investment  objectives. 
Retirement  plans 
Educational  needs.  Estate 
planning.  And  any  other  special 
objectives  you  might  have,  business 
or  personal. 

All  while  keeping  your  taxes  at 
their  lowest  legitimate  level. 

To  achieve  this,  we  develop  an 
overall,  comprehensive  financial  plan. 
Our  specialists  optimize  your  posi- 
tion in  each  area  giving  you  a  balanced 
financial  picture.  Mot  a  plan  skewed 
toward  the  stock  market  by  a  broker. 
Or  toward  life  insurance  by  an  agent. 
But  a  truly  objective  perspective. 


It's  only  through  careful  planning 
that  someone  like  Ed  Miller  can  feel 
comfortable  with  his  income.  Knowing 
that  his  money  is  working  as  hard  for 
him  as  he  worked  for  his  money. 

If  you'd  like  a  closer  look  at  what 
financial  planning  can  do  for  you, 
we'd  be  happy  to  arrange  a  private 
consultation  at  no  cost  or  obligation 
to  you.  Just  call  Charlie  Gerrior  at 
(617)965-7480. 
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BSO 

Gearing  Up  For  "A  Salute  to  Symphony" 
and  "Symphony  Sunday" 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  will  celebrate 
"A  Salute  to  Symphony"  the  weekend  of  20  and 
21  April  in  a  community- wide  effort  to  benefit  the 
BSO  and  the  Boston  Pops.  Sponsored  by  the 
Boston  Symphony  Association  of  Volunteers,  this 
massive  fundraising  effort — formerly  the 
"Musical  Marathon" — will  begin  with  a  gala 
Kick-Off  Party  at  the  Chestnut  Hill  Mall  on 
Sunday,  14  April,  and  be  capped  by  a  live,  IVi- 
hour  telecast  from  Symphony  Hall  featuring  the 
Boston  Symphony  under  Seiji  Ozawa  and  the 
Boston  Pops  under  John  Williams  on  Sunday,  21 
April,  on  WCVB-TV-Channel  5.  That  day  will  be 
declared  "Symphony  Sunday"  by  Massachusetts 
Governor  Michael  S.  Dukakis,  and  radio  station 
WCRB-FM-102.5  will  devote  its  programming  to 
"Symphony  Sunday"  from  9  a.m.  to  midnight. 

"A  Salute  to  Symphony  1985"  brings  a  new 
name  and  a  new  look  to  one  of  the  BSO's  most 
important  volunteer  programs  and  its  largest 
public  fundraiser.  The  "Musical  Marathon"  was 
an  annual  event  for  the  past  fourteen  years, 
raising  a  total  of  more  than  $2  million  for  the 
Boston  Symphony  and  the  Boston  Pops.  "A 
Salute  to  Symphony"  brings  a  broader  scope  to 
this  project  and  is  expected  to  reach  many  more 
people  through  its  expanded  activities.  Chestnut 
Hill  Mall  has  designated  the  entire  month  of  April 
I  "Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Month"  and  will 
be  welcoming  shoppers  with  a  series  of  musical 
interludes  and  special  displays  about  the  BSO. 
Boston's  music  lovers  will  be  invited  to  the  Kick- 
Off  Party  at  the  Mall,  an  evening  featuring 
champagne,  hors  d'oeuvres,  live  musical  enter- 
tainment and  dancing,  and  door  prizes  contrib- 
uted by  mall  stores. 

As  in  the  past,  an  illustrated  premium  cata- 
logue containing  hundreds  of  gifts  will  be  the 
focal  point  of  "Salute  to  Symphony"  activities, 
with  one-of-a-kind  musical  offerings  from  orches- 
tra members;  restaurant,  theater,  and  store  gift 
certificates,  and  an  exclusive  line  of  "Salute  to 
Symphony"  merchandise.  Premiums  will  be 
available  at  Chestnut  Hill  Mall  beginning  15  April 
and  at  Quincy  Market  the  weekend  of  20  and  21 
April.  In  addition,  more  than  60,000  catalogues 


will  be  mailed,  and  they  will  also  be  available  at 
Symphony  Hall.  This  year,  all  premium  orders 
will  be  filled  immediately  upon  receipt. 

The  volunteer  effort  to  plan  and  produce 
"A  Salute  to  Symphony"  involves  more  than 
400  persons,  with  hundreds  more  donating  mer- 
chandise or  their  services  as  premium  offerings. 
This  important  project  is  supported  this  year  by 
Kikkoman,  the  Weston/ Loblaw  Group,  and  the 
Prince  Company.  "Salute  to  Symphony"  Chair- 
man Thelma  Goldberg  hopes  that  "everyone  who 
loves  great  music  or  who  is  proud  of  Boston  and 
what  the  BSO  offers  the  city  will  be  a  part  of 
'Salute  to  Symphony.'  If  the  commitment  to  date 
is  any  indication,  this  year's  effort  should  be  a 
tremendous  success.  We  are  extremely  grateful 
to  all  who  are  making  it  possible." 

Art  Exhibits  in  the 
Cabot-Cahners  Room 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  is  pleased  that 
a  variety  of  Boston-area  galleries,  museums, 
schools,  and  non-profit  artists'  organizations  are 
continuing  to  exhibit  their  work  in  the  Cabot- 
Cahners  Room  on  the  first-balcony  level  of  Sym- 
phony Hall.  The  current  exhibit  is  being  pre- 
sented by  the  Boston  Visual  Artists  Union,  to  be 
followed  by  Gallery  52,  which  will  display  a 
selection  of  its  work  from  18  March  until  15 
April. 

With  Thanks 

We  wish  to  give  special  thanks  to  the  National 
Endownment  for  the  Arts  and  the  Massachusetts 
Council  on  the  Arts  and  Humanities  for  their 
continued  support  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra. 


—Boston— 
-Classical- 
Orchestra 


Harry  Ellis  Dickson 

music  director 

Harold  Wright,  soloist 

Mozart:      Clarinet  Concerto 
Beethoven:      Symphony  No.  2 

March  13  &  15,  8  pm   Faneuil  Hall 

Bostix        Out-of-Town  Tickets 
or  426-2387 
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BSO  Members  in  Concert 

The  Melisande  Trio  will  perform  on  Sunday,  17 
March  at  5  p.m.  at  the  French  Library  of  Boston, 
53  Marlborough  Street.  The  program  will  include 
music  of  Ravel,  Rameau,  Debussy,  and  Faure. 
For  further  information,  call  266-4351. 

Music  Director  Ronald  Knudsen  conducts  the 
Newton  Symphony  Orchestra  on  Sunday,  17 
March  at  8  p.m.  at  Aquinas  Junior  College  in 
Newton.  On  the  program  are  the  Bach  Branden- 
burg Concerto  No.  3,  the  Mendelssohn  Violin 
Concerto  with  soloist  Robert  Davidovici,  and  the 
Dvorak  Symphony  No.  6  in  D.  Single  tickets  are 
$8;  for  information  or  reservations,  call 
965-2555. 

BSO  assistant  principal  flutist  Leone  Buyse 
will  appear  in  recital  at  Boston  University  School 
for  the  Arts,  855  Commonwealth  Avenue,  on 
Sunday,  17  March  at  8  p.m.  The  program 
includes  music  of  Marin  Marais,  Robert 
Schumann,  Verne  Reynolds,  Jean  Cartan,  Ernst 
von  Dohnanyi  and  Friedrich  Kuhlau.  Admission 
is  free. 


Planned  Giving  Seminars 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's  Development 
Office  continues  its  series  of  planned  giving  semi- 
nars led  by  consultant  John  Brown  during  the 
1984-85  fiscal  year.  Topics  still  to  be  discussed 
include  wills  and  bequests  (19  March),  and  spe- 
cialty items  such  as  royalty  interests  and  limited 
partnerships  (29  April).  In  addition,  Mr.  Brown 
will  be  available  to  meet  with  prospects  and  to 
work  with  members  of  the  Development  Office 
staff.  For  further  information,  please  contact 
Joyce  Serwitz,  Assistant  Director  of  Develop- 
ment, at  (617)  266-1492,  ext.  132. 

BSO  Guests  on  WGBH-FM-89.7 

The  featured  guests  with  Ron  Delia  Chiesa  dur- 
ing the  intermissions  of  upcoming  live  Boston 
Symphony  broadcasts  will  be  BSO  principal  oboe 
Ralph  Gomberg  (7  and  8  March),  Boston  Sym- 
phony Association  of  Volunteers  Fundraising 
Vice-President  Phyllis  Dohanian  (15  and  16 
March),  BSO  assistant  principal  trumpet  Charles 
Daval  (28  and  29  March),  and  BSO  principal 
bass  Edwin  Barker  (5  and  6  April). 


One  word  is  worth 
a  thousand  pictures. 


Daniels 


Daniels  Printing  Company 
40  Commercial  Street     Everett,  MA  02149     (617)  389-7900 

Serving  New  England's  business  and  financial  communities. 
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Seiji  Ozawa 


The  1984-85  season  is  Seiji  Ozawa's  twelfth 
as  music  director  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra.  In  the  fall  of  1973  he  became  the 
orchestra's  thirteenth  music  director  since  it 
was  founded  in  1881. 

Born  in  1935  in  Shenyang,  China,  to 
Japanese  parents,  Mr.  Ozawa  studied  both 
Western  and  Oriental  music  as  a  child  and 
later  graduated  from  Tokyo's  Toho  School  of 
Music  with  first  prizes  in  composition  and  con- 
ducting. In  the  fall  of  1959  he  won  first  prize 
at  the  International  Competition  of  Orchestra 
Conductors,  Besancon,  France.  Charles 
Munch,  then  music  director  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  and  a  judge  at  the  competition, 
invited  him  to  Tanglewood,  where  in  1960  he 
won  the  Koussevitzky  Prize  for  outstanding 
student  conductor,  the  highest  honor  awarded 
by  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  (now  the 
Tanglewood  Music  Center). 

While  working  with  Herbert  von  Karajan  in 
West  Berlin,  Mr.  Ozawa  came  to  the  attention 
of  Leonard  Bernstein,  whom  he  accompanied 
on  the  New  York  Philharmonic's  spring 


1961  Japan  tour,  and  he  was  made  an  assistar 
conductor  of  that  orchestra  for  the  1961-62 
season.  His  first  professional  concert 
appearance  in  North  America  came  in 
January  1962  with  the  San  Francisco 
Symphony  Orchestra.  He  was  music  director 
of  the  Ravinia  Festival  for  five  summers  begin 
ning  in  1964,  and  music  director  for  four 
seasons  of  the  Toronto  Symphony  Orchestra, 
post  he  relinquished  at  the  end  of  the 
1968-69  season. 

Seiji  Ozawa  first  conducted  the  Boston  Syrr 
phony  in  Symphony  Hall  in  January  1968;  he 
had  previously  appeared  with  the  orchestra  fc 
four  summers  at  Tanglewood,  where  he 
became  an  artistic  director  in  1970.  In 
December  1970  he  began  his  inaugural  seasoi 
as  conductor  and  music  director  of  the  San 
Francisco  Symphony  Orchestra.  The  music 
directorship  of  the  Boston  Symphony  followed 
in  1973,  and  Mr.  Ozawa  resigned  his  San 
Francisco  position  in  the  spring  of  1976,  serv- 
ing as  music  advisor  there  for  the  1976-77 
season. 
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As  music  director  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
j  Orchestra,  Mr.  Ozawa  has  strengthened  the 
|  orchestra's  reputation  internationally  as  well 
as  at  home,  beginning  with  concerts  on  the 
BSO's  1976  European  tour  and,  in  March 
1978,  on  a  nine-city  tour  of  Japan.  At  the 
invitation  of  the  Chinese  government,  Mr. 
Ozawa  then  spent  a  week  working  with  the 
Peking  Central  Philharmonic  Orchestra;  a 
year  later,  in  March  1979,  he  returned  to 
China  with  the  entire  Boston  Symphony  for 
a  significant  musical  and  cultural  exchange 
entailing  coaching,  study,  and  discussion  ses- 
sions with  Chinese  musicians,  as  well  as  con- 
cert performances.  Also  in  1979,  Mr.  Ozawa 
led  the  orchestra  on  its  first  tour  devoted 
exclusively  to  appearances  at  the  major  music 
festivals  of  Europe.  Seiji  Ozawa  and  the  Boston 
Symphony  celebrated  the  orchestra's  one- 
hundredth  birthday  with  a  fourteen-city  Amer- 
ican tour  in  March  1981  and  an  international 
tour  to  Japan,  France,  Germany,  Austria,  and 
England  in  October/November  that  same 
year.  Most  recently,  in  August/September 
1984,  Mr.  Ozawa  led  the  orchestra  in  a  two- 
and-one-half-week,  eleven-concert  tour  which 
included  appearances  at  the  music  festivals  of 
Edinburgh,  London,  Salzburg,  Lucerne,  and 
Berlin,  as  well  as  performances  in  Munich, 
Hamburg,  and  Amsterdam. 

Mr.  Ozawa  pursues  an  active  international 
career.  He  appears  regularly  with  the  Berlin 
Philharmonic,  the  Orchestre  de  Paris,  the 
French  National  Radio  Orchestra,  the  Vienna 
Philharmonic,  the  Philharmonia  of  London, 
and  the  New  Japan  Philharmonic.  His  operatic 
credits  include  Salzburg,  London's  Royal 
Opera  at  Covent  Garden,  La  Scala  in  Milan, 
and  the  Paris  Opera,  where  he  conducted  the 
world  premiere  of  Olivier  Messiaen's  opera 
St.  Francis  of  Assist  in  November  1983. 
Messiaen's  opera  was  subsequently  awarded 


the  Grand  Prix  de  la  Critique  1984  in  the 
category  of  French  world  premieres. 

Mr.  Ozawa  has  won  an  Emmy  for  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's  "Evening  at 
Symphony"  television  series.  His  award- 
winning  recordings  include  Berlioz's  Romeo  et 
Juliette,  Schoenberg's  Gurrelieder,  and  the 
Berg  and  Stravinsky  violin  concertos  with 
Itzhak  Perlman.  Other  recordings  with  the 
orchestra  include,  for  Philips,  Richard 
Strauss's  Also  sprach  Zarathustra  and  Ein 
Heldenleben,  Stravinsky's  Le  Sacre  du 
printemps,  Hoist's  The  Planets,  and  Mahler's 
Symphony  No.  8,  the  Symphony  of  a  Thou- 
sand. For  CBS,  he  has  recorded  music  of 
Ravel,  Berlioz,  and  Debussy  with  mezzo- 
soprano  Frederica  von  Stade  and  the  Men- 
delssohn Violin  Concerto  with  Isaac  Stern;  in 
addition,  he  has  recorded  the  Schoenberg/ 
Monn  Cello  Concerto  and  Strauss's  Don  Qui- 
xote with  cellist  Yo-Yo  Ma  for  future  release. 
For  Telarc,  he  has  recorded  the  complete 
cycle  of  Beethoven  piano  concertos  and  the 
Choral  Fantasy  with  Rudolf  Serkin.  Mr.  Ozawa 
and  the  orchestra  have  recorded  five  of  the 
works  commissioned  by  the  BSO  for  its  cen- 
tennial: Roger  Sessions's  Pulitzer  Prize- 
winning  Concerto  for  Orchestra  and  Andrzej 
Panufnik's  Sinfonia  Votiva  are  available  on 
Hyperion;  Peter  Lieberson's  Piano  Concerto 
with  soloist  Peter  Serkin,  John  Harbison's 
Symphony  No.  1,  and  Oily  Wilson's  Sinfonia 
have  been  taped  for  New  World  records.  For 
Angel/EMI,  he  and  the  orchestra  have 
recorded  Stravinsky's  Firebird  and,  with  so- 
loist Itzhak  Perlman,  the  violin  concertos  of 
Earl  Kim  and  Robert  Starer.  Mr.  Ozawa  holds 
honorary  Doctor  of  Music  degrees  from  the 
University  of  Massachusetts,  the  New  England 
Conservatory  of  Music,  and  Wheaton  College 
in  Norton,  Massachusetts. 
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John  Moors  Cabot 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY 

ORCHESTRA 

1984/85 

First  Violins 

Malcolm  Lowe 

Concertmaster 
Charles  Munch  chair 

Emanuel  Borok 

Assistant  Concertmaster 
Helen  Horner  Mclntyre  chair 

Max  Hobart 

Robert  L.  Beal,  and 

Enid  and  Bruce  A.  Beal  chair 

Cecylia  Arzewski 
Edward  and  Bertha  C.  Rose  chair 

Bo  Youp  Hwang 

John  and  Dorothy  Wilson  chair 
Max  Winder 
Harry  Dickson 

Forrest  Foster  Collier  chair 

Gottfried  Wilfinger 
Fredy  Ostrovsky 

Leo  Panasevich 

Carolyn  and  George  Rowland  chair 

Sheldon  Rotenberg 

Muriel  C.  Kasdon  and 
Marjorie  C.  Paley  chair 

Alfred  Schneider 
Raymond  Sird 
Ikuko  Mizuno 
Amnon  Levy 

Second  Violins 

Marylou  Speaker  Churchill 

Fahnestock  chair 

Vyacheslav  Uritsky 
Charlotte  and  Irving  W.  Rabb  chair 

Ronald  Knudsen 

Joseph  McGauley 

Leonard  Moss 

Laszlo  Nagy 

*  Michael  Vitale 

*  Harvey  Seigel 

*  Jerome  Rosen 

*  Sheila  Fiekowsky 

*  Gerald  Elias 

*  Ronan  Lefkowitz 

*  Nancy  Bracken 

*  Joel  Smirnoff 

*  Jennie  Shames 

*  Nisanne  Lowe 

*  Aza  Raykhtsaum 

*  Nancy  Mathis  DiNovo 

*  Participating  in  a  system  of  rotated 
seating  within  each  siring  section. 


Violas 

Burton  Fine 

Charles  S.  Dana  chair 

Patricia  McCarty 
Anne  Stoneman  chair 

Ronald  Wilkison 

Robert  Barnes 

Jerome  Lipson 

Bernard  Kadinoff 

Joseph  Pietropaolo 

Michael  Zaretsky 

Marc  Jeanneret 

Betty  Benthin 

*  Mark  Ludwig 

Cellos 

Jules  Eskin 

Philip  R.  Allen  chair 

Martha  Babcock 

Vernon  and  Marion  Alden  chair 

Mischa  Nieland 

Esther  S.  and  Joseph  M.  Shapiro  chair 
Jerome  Patterson 

*  Robert  Ripley 
Luis  Leguia 
Carol  Procter 
Ronald  Feldman 

*  Joel  Moerschel 

Sandra  and  David  Bakalar  chair 

*  Jonathan  Miller 

*  Sato  Knudsen 

Basses 

Edwin  Barker 

Harold  D.  Hodgkinson  chair 

Lawrence  Wolfe 

Maria  Stata  chair 

Joseph  Hearne 
Bela  Wurtzler 
Leslie  Martin 
John  Salkowski 
John  Barwicki 

*  Robert  Olson 

*  James  Orleans 

Flutes 

Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer 
Walter  Piston  chair 

Fenwick  Smith 

Myra  and  Robert  Kraft  chair 

Leone  Buyse 

Piccolo 

Lois  Schaefer 
Evelyn  and  C.  Charles  Marran  chair 

Oboes 

Ralph  Gomberg 

Mildred  B.  Remis  chair 

Wayne  Rapier 
Alfred  Genovese 

English  Horn 

Laurence  Thorstenberg 
Phyllis  Knight  Beranek  chair 

Clarinets 

Harold  Wright 

Ann  S.M.  Banks  chair 


Thomas  Martin 

Peter  Hadcock 

E-flat  Clarinet 

Bass  Clarinet 

Craig  Nordstrom 

Bassoons 

Sherman  Walt 
Edward  A.  Taft  chair 

Roland  Small 

Matthew  Ruggiero 

Contrabassoon 

Richard  Plaster 

Horns 

Charles  Kavalovski 

Helen  SagoffSlosberg  chair 

Richard  Sebring 
Daniel  Katzen 
Jay  Wadenpfuhl 
Richard  Mackey 
Jonathan  Menkis 

Trumpets 

Charles  Schlueter 
Roger  Louis  Voisin  chair 

Andre  Come 

Ford  H.  Cooper  chair 

Charles  Daval 
Peter  Chapman 

Trombones 

Ronald  Barron 

J. P.  and  Mary  B.  Barger  chair 

Norman  Bolter 

Tuba 

Chester  Schmitz 
Margaret  and  William  C. 
Rousseau  chair 

Timpani 

Everett  Firth 

Sylvia  Shippen  Wells  chair 

Percussion 

Charles  Smith 

Peter  and  Anne  Brooke  chair 

Arthur  Press 

Assistant  Timpanist 
Thomas  Gauger 
Frank  Epstein 

Harp 

Ann  Hobson  Pilot 

Willona  Henderson  Sinclair  chair 

Personnel  Managers 

William  Moyer 
Harry  Shapiro 

Librarians 

Marshall  Burlingame 
William  Shisler 
James  Harper 

Stage  Manager 

Position  endowed  by 
Angelica  Lloyd  Clagett 

Alfred  Robison 
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How  to  conduct  yourself 
on  Friday  night. 

Aficionados  of  classical  music  can  enjoy 

the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  every  Friday  night 

at  9  o'clock  on  WCRB 102. 5  FM.  Sponsored 

in  part  by  Honeywell. 

Honeywell 
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A  Brief  History  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 


For  many  years,  philanthropist,  Civil  War 
veteran,  and  amateur  musician  Henry  Lee 
Higginson  dreamed  of  founding  a  great  and 
permanent  orchestra  in  his  home  town  of 
Boston.  His  vision  approached  reality  in  the 
spring  of  1881,  and  on  22  October  that  year 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's  inaugural 
concert  took  place  under  the  direction  of  con- 
ductor Georg  Henschel.  For  nearly  twenty 
years,  symphony  concerts  were  held  in  the  old 
Boston  Music  Hall;  Symphony  Hall,  the 
orchestra's  present  home,  and  one  of  the 
world's  most  highly  regarded  concert  halls, 
was  opened  in  1900.  Henschel  was  succeeded 
by  a  series  of  German-born  and  -trained  con- 
ductors— Wilhelm  Gericke,  Arthur  Nikisch, 
Emil  Paur,  and  Max  Fiedler — culminating  in 
the  appointment  of  the  legendary  Karl  Muck, 
who  served  two  tenures  as  music  director, 
1906-08  and  1912-18.  Meanwhile,  in  July 
1885,  the  musicians  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
had  given  their  first  "Promenade"  concert, 
offering  both  music  and  refreshments,  and 


fulfilling  Major  Higginson's  wish  to  give 
"concerts  of  a  lighter  kind  of  music."  These 
concerts,  soon  to  be  given  in  the  springtime 
and  renamed  first  "Popular"  and  then 
"Pops,"  fast  became  a  tradition. 

During  the  orchestra's  first  decades,  there 
were  striking  moves  toward  expansion.  In 
1915,  the  orchestra  made  its  first  transconti- 
nental trip,  playing  thirteen  concerts  at  the 
Panama-Pacific  Exposition  in  San  Francisco. 
Recording,  begun  with  RCA  in  the  pioneering 
days  of  1917,  continued  with  increasing  fre- 
quency, as  did  radio  broadcasts  of  concerts. 
The  character  of  the  Boston  Symphony  was 
greatly  changed  in  1918,  when  Henri  Rabaud 
was  engaged  as  conductor;  he  was  succeeded 
the  following  season  by  Pierre  Monteux.  These 
appointments  marked  the  beginning  of  a 
French-oriented  tradition  which  would  be 
maintained,  even  during  the  Russian-born 
Serge  Koussevitzky's  time,  with  the  employ- 
ment of  many  French-trained  musicians. 


*■ 


The  first  photograph,  actually  a  collage,  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  under  Georg 
Henschel,  taken  1882 
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Henry  Lee  Higginson 


Georg  Henschel 


The  Koussevitzky  era  began  in  1924.  His 
extraordinary  musicianship  and  electric  per- 
sonality proved  so  enduring  that  he  served  an 
unprecedented  term  of  twenty- five  years.  In 
1936,  Koussevitzky  led  the  orchestra's  first 
concerts  in  the  Berkshires,  and  a  year  later  ht 
and  the  players  took  up  annual  summer  resi- 
dence at  Tangle  wood.  Koussevitzky  passion- 
ately shared  Major  Higginson's  dream  of  "a 
good  honest  school  for  musicians,"  and  in 
1940  that  dream  was  realized  with  the  found- 
ing at  Tanglewood  of  the  Berkshire  Music 
Center,  a  unique  summer  music  academy  for 
young  artists.  To  broaden  public  awareness  of 
the  Music  Center's  activities  at  Tanglewood, 
the  Berkshire  Music  Center  will  be  known  as 
the  Tanglewood  Music  Center  beginning  with 
the  1985  session. 

Expansion  continued  in  other  areas  as  well. 
In  1929  the  free  Esplanade  concerts  on  the 
Charles  River  in  Boston  were  inaugurated  by 
Arthur  Fiedler,  who  had  been  a  member  of  the 
orchestra  since  1915  and  who  in  1930  became 
the  eighteenth  conductor  of  the  Boston  Pops,  < 
post  he  would  hold  for  half  a  century,  to  be 
succeeded  by  John  Williams  in  1980.  The 
Boston  Pops  will  celebrate  its  hundredth  birth- 
day in  1985  under  Mr.  Williams's  baton. 

Charles  Munch  followed  Koussevitzky  as 
music  director  in  1949.  Munch  continued 
Koussevitzky's  practice  of  supporting  contem- 
porary composers  and  introduced  much  music 


Karl  Muck 


Pierre  Monteux 
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Serge  Koussevitzky 


from  the  French  repertory  to  this  country. 
During  his  tenure,  the  orchestra  toured  abroad 
for  the  first  time,  and  its  continuing  series  of 
Youth  Concerts  was  initiated.  Erich  Leinsdorf 
began  his  seven-year  term  as  music  director  in 
1962.  Leinsdorf  presented  numerous  pre- 
mieres, restored  many  forgotten  and  neglected 
works  to  the  repertory,  and,  like  his  two  prede- 
cessors, made  many  recordings  for  RCA;  in 
addition,  many  concerts  were  televised  under 
his  direction.  Leinsdorf  was  also  an  energetic 
director  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center,  and 
under  his  leadership  a  full-tuition  fellowship 
program  was  established.  Also  during  these 
years,  the  Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Players 
were  founded,  in  1964;  they  are  the  world's 
only  permanent  chamber  ensemble  made  up  of 
a  major  symphony  orchestra's  principal  play- 
ers. William  Steinberg  succeeded  Leinsdorf  in 
1969.  He  conducted  several  American  and 
world  premieres,  made  recordings  for 
Deutsche  Grammophon  and  RCA,  appeared 
regularly  on  television,  led  the  1971  European 
tour,  and  directed  concerts  on  the  east  coast, 
in  the  south,  and  in  the  mid-west. 

Seiji  Ozawa,  an  artistic  director  of  the 
Berkshire  Festival  since  1970,  became  the 
orchestra's  thirteenth  music  director  in  the  fall 

f  1973,  following  a  year  as  music  advisor. 
Now  in  his  twelfth  year  as  music  director,  Mr. 
Ozawa  has  continued  to  solidify  the  orchestra's 
reputation  at  home  and  abroad,  and  his  pro- 


gram of  centennial  commissions — from 
Sandor  Balassa,  Leonard  Bernstein,  John 
Corigliano,  Peter  Maxwell  Davies,  John 
Harbison,  Leon  Kirchner,  Peter  Lieberson, 
Donald  Martino,  Andrzej  Panufnik,  Roger 
Sessions,  Sir  Michael  Tippett,  and  Oily 
Wilson — on  the  occasion  of  the  orchestra's 
hundredth  birthday  has  reaffirmed  the  orches- 
tra's commitment  to  new  music.  Under  his 
direction,  the  orchestra  has  also  expanded  its 
recording  activities  to  include  releases  on  the 
Philips,  Telarc,  CBS,  Angel/EMI,  Hyperion, 
and  New  World  labels. 

From  its  earliest  days,  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  has  stood  for  imagination, 
enterprise,  and  the  highest  attainable  stan- 
dards. Today,  the  Boston  Symphony  Orches- 
tra, Inc.,  presents  more  than  250  concerts 
annually.  Attended  by  a  live  audience  of  nearly 
1.5  million,  the  orchestra's  performances  are 
heard  by  a  vast  national  and  international 
audience  through  the  media  of  radio,  tele- 
vision, and  recordings.  Its  annual  budget  has 
grown  from  Higginson's  projected  $115,000 
to  more  than  $20  million.  Its  preeminent  posi- 
tion in  the  world  of  music  is  due  not  only  to  the 
support  of  its  audiences  but  also  to  grants  from 
the  federal  and  state  governments,  and  to  the 
generosity  of  many  foundations,  businesses, 
and  individuals.  It  is  an  ensemble  that  has 
richly  fulfilled  Higginson's  vision  of  a  great 
and  permanent  orchestra  in  Boston. 


I 


Charles  Munch 


William  Steinberg 


per  •form*  ance  (par-fof-mans) 

n.  IThe  act  or  style  of  performing 
a  work  or  role  before  an  audience. 
2.  What  you  can  expect  from  Mutual 
Bank,  whether  you're  looking  for 
outstanding  customer  service,  con- 
venient downtown  locations  or 
innovative  banking  and  investment 
services. 


Mutual  Bank 

What  other  big  bank  treats  you 
like  a  partner? 

45  Franklin  Street,  Boston,  MA  02110, 482-7530 


Member  FDIC 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 

One  Hundred  and  Fourth  Season,  1984-85 

Thursday,  7  March  at  8 
Friday,  8  March  at  2 
Saturday,  9  March  at  8 

ADAM  FISCHER  conducting 


BEETHOVEN 


Overture  to  the  ballet  The  Creatures 
of  Prometheus,  Opus  43 


BEETHOVEN 


Piano  Concerto  No.  4  in  G,  Opus  58 

Allegro  moderato 
Andante  con  moto 
Rondo:  Vivace 

KRYSTIAN  ZIMERMAN 


INTERMISSION 


BARTOK 
BARTOK 


Rumanian  Folk  Dances 

Suite  from  the  one -act  Pantomime 
The  Miraculous  Mandarin,  Opus  19 


Thursday's  and  Saturday's  concerts  will  end  about  9:45  and  Friday's  about  3:45. 

Philips,  Telarc,  CBS,  Deutsche  Grammophon,  Angel/EMI,  New  World,  Hyperion,  and  RCA  records 

Baldwin  piano 

Krystian  Zimerman  plays  the  Steinway  piano. 

Please  be  sure  the  electronic  signal  on  your  watch  or  pager  is  switched  off 
during  the  concert. 

The  program  books  for  the  Friday  series  are  given  in  loving  memory  of  Mrs.  Hugh  Bancroft 
by  her  daughters  Mrs.  A.  Werk  Cook  and  the  late  Mrs.  William  C.  Cox. 
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Week  16 


LOCATION 

The  Fairways  at  Chestnut  Hill  gives  you  downtown  Boston  from  the 
perfect  vantage  point:  within  sight  and  within  a  15-minute  drive.  You'll 
also  have  a  bricked  terrace  and  a  balcony  overlooking  a  golf  course, 
where  you  can  relax  and  look  back  on  the  day's  accomplishments. 

Sitting  pretty  is  just  one  of  the  advantages  of  owning  a  home  at 
The  Fairways.  We  invite  you  to  come  view  all  the  others. 

Two-bedroom  townhouses  with  study  from  $285,000.  Furnished  models  open  12-5 

seven  days  a  week,  or  by  appointment  From  Centre  Street  in  Newton  go  east 

on  Commonwealth  Avenue,  left  on  Hammond  Street  which  becomes  Woodchester 

Drive  which,  in  turn,  becomes  Algonquin  Road 

The  Fairways 

AT  CHESTNUT  HILL 


85  Algonquin  Road,  Newton  (617)965-8988 


Marketed  by: 


I  The  Condominium  Collaborative,  Inc. 
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Lud wig  van  Beethoven 

Overture  to  The  Creatures  of  Prometheus,  Opus  43 
Piano  Concerto  No.  4  in  G,  Opus  58 


Ludwig  van  Beethoven  was  baptized  in 
Bonn,  Germany,  on  17  December  1770 
and  died  in  Vienna  on  26  March  1827. 
He  composed  his  music  for  the  ballet 
Die  Geschbpfe  des  Prometheus  (The 
Creatures  of  Prometheus)  in  1800  and 
early  1801.  The  ballet  was  first  per- 
formed at  the  Burgtheater  in  Vienna  on 
28  March  1801.  The  first  American  per- 
formance of  the  overture  took  place  in 
Philadelphia  on  19  March  1822  at  a 
concert  of  the  Musical  Fund  Society, 
Charles  Hupfeld  conducting.  Boston 
first  heard  the  overture  as  a  piano  duet 
in  1839,  performed  by  George  J.  Webb 
and  a  Mr.  Greatorex.  The  first  segment 
of  the  Prometheus  music  to  be  performed 
by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  was  actually  the  finale,  introduced  by  Georg 
Henschel  on  17  and  18  November  1882;  Henschel  also  conducted  the  first  BSO 
performance  of  the  overture,  in  January  1884.  Since  then  the  overture  has  been  the 
most  frequently  performed  part  of  the  ballet  score,  having  been  heard  under  the  baton 
ofWilhelm  Gericke,  Emil  Paur,  Max  Fiedler,  Pierre  Monteux,  Serge  Koussevitzky, 
Richard  Bur  gin,  Bruno  Walter,  Charles  Munch,  Erich  Leinsdorf  Seiji  Ozawa,  Joseph 
Silverstein,  Klaus  Tennstedt,  and  Kurt  Masur,  who  led  the  most  recent  BSO  perform- 
ance, which  took  place  at  Tanglewood  in  July  1982.  The  score  calls  for  two  each  of 
flutes,  oboes,  clarinets,  and  bassoons,  two  horns,  two  trumpets,  timpani,  and  strings. 

The  opus  number  assigned  to  The  Creatures  of  Prometheus  is  misleadingly  high, 
suggesting  a  work  composed  between  the  Second  and  Third  symphonies.  Actually 
Beethoven  composed  the  ballet  right  after  his  Opus  18  string  quartets,  and  the  overture 
shows  stylistic  and  harmonic  similarities  to  the  First  Symphony,  which  is  also  in  C  major, 
and  which  was  in  the  works  at  the  same  time. 

The  court  ballet  had  undergone  a  revival  of  artistic  excellence  about  this  time, 
particularly  owing  to  two  rival  dancing  masters,  one  of  whom,  Salvatore  Vigano,  did  away 
with  "the  exaggerated,  inexpressive  artificialities  of  the  old  Italian  ballet  [and  returned]  to 
the  simple  forms  of  nature."  This  was  the  view  of  the  dramatist  Heinrich  von  Collin  (for 
whose  tragedy  Coriolan  Beethoven  would  compose  an  overture  a  few  years  later). 

Of  course,  there  was  something  startling  in  seeing  a  form  of  drama  with  which 
thitherto  there  had  been  associated  only  leaps,  contortions,  constrained  positions,  and 
complicated  dances  which  left  behind  them  no  feeling  of  unity,  suddenly  succeeded  by 
dramatic  action,  depth  of  feeling,  and  plastic  beauty  of  representation  .  .  . 

Vigano  determined  to  create  a  ballet  for  Maria  Theresia,  second  wife  of  the  Emperor 
Leopold,  who  was  a  woman  of  culture  and  musical  taste.  But  since  nothing  is  known  about 
the  commission  or  the  planning  of  the  ballet,  we  can  only  conjecture  at  the  choice  of 
subject  and  composer.  Haydn's  Creation  had  recently  been  performed  to  great  success; 
perhaps  a  classical  equivalent,  in  a  way,  would  serve  the  purpose.  Beethoven  had  recently 
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Established  1885 

d'a/iie/  cj77  <Jle//eAe/<    loo.,   <Jrhc. 

THE  100th  ANNIVERSARY  OF  OUR 
AUCTION  GALLERIES 


rare  postage  stamps 

manuscripts 

autographs 

and  archives 


BwijWfl 


40  BROAD  STREET 
BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS  02109 


617-523-3676     617-742-0883      617-542-445O 


Stanley  J.  Richmond,  Proprietor 


dedicated  his  very  successful  Septet  to  Maria  Theresia;  perhaps  he  would  be  a  suitable 
composer.  (It  is  worth  reminding  ourselves  that,  even  in  1800,  Beethoven  would  have 
been  known  to  most  musical  people  primarily  as  a  piano  virtuoso  who  had  composed  a  few 
concertos  for  himself,  along  with  some  other  works  that  emphasized  the  piano.  He  had 
never  composed  for  the  theater,  and  his  First  Symphony  was  brand-new  and  still  regarded 
as  daring.) 

In  any  case,  the  full  ballet,  consisting  of  sixteen  musical  numbers,  was  a  considerable 
success.  It  was  performed  sixteen  times  the  first  season  and  thirteen  the  following  year. 
Thereafter  it  evidently  dropped  completely  out  of  the  repertory,  though  the  plot  outline 
has  survived  to  indicate  the  general  train  of  events: 

The  foundation  of  this  allegorical  ballet  is  the  fable  of  Prometheus.  The  philosophers 
of  Greece  allude  to  Prometheus  as  a  lofty  soul  who  drove  the  people  of  his  time  from 
ignorance,  refined  them  by  means  of  science  and  the  arts,  and  gave  them  manners, 
customs,  and  morals.  As  a  result  of  that  conception,  two  statues  that  have  been 
brought  to  life  are  introduced  in  this  ballet;  and  these,  through  the  might  of  harmony, 
are  made  sensitive  to  all  the  passions  of  human  life.  Prometheus  leads  them  to 
Parnassus,  in  order  that  Apollo,  the  god  of  the  fine  arts,  may  enlighten  them.  Apollo 
gives  them  as  teachers  Amphion,  Arion,  and  Orpheus  to  instruct  them  in  music, 
Melpomene  to  teach  them  tragedy,  Thalia  for  comedy,  Terpsichore  and  Pan  for  the 
shepherd's  dance,  and  Bacchus  for  the  heroic  dance,  of  which  he  was  the  originator. 

The  best-known  music  of  the  ballet  is  not  often  heard  in  this  context  at  all:  it  is  the  double- 
barreled  theme  and  bass  that  later  became  the  basis  of  a  set  of  piano  variations  and  still 
later  served  as  the  material  that  Beethoven  treated  so  brilliantly  in  the  finale  of  the  Eroica 
Symphony.  But  that  epoch-making  work  is  still  in  the  future;  The  Creatures  of  Prom- 
etheus is  in  no  sense  revolutionary. 
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The  highest  award  from  France's 
VOrdre  Mondial  de  Gourmets 
Desgustateurs  was  not  for  a  single  wine. 
It  was  for  Zachary's  j A 

entire  wine  list.  u     **liJ9 
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For  reservations  telephone  (617)  424-7000. 
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Investments  are  like  trees.  Tb  stay  healthy, 
they  must  withstand  the  winds  of  change. 


Having  a  financial  strategy  that  is  not  firmly 
rooted  can  be  rather  unnerving.  Because  if 
the  economic  climate  changes  for  the  worse, 
the  whole  thing  can  get  blown  away. 

That's  why  we  recommend  the  services  of 
our  Financial  Consulting  Group. 

They  can  advise  you  on  all  aspects  of  retire- 
ment income,  tax  shelters,  investment  goal 
setting,  employee  stock  options,  partnerships 
and  closely  held  corporations,  portfolio  diag- 
nostics, and  estate  planning. 

And  they  have  expertise  in  giving  you  tax 
shelter  assistance  that  isn't  linked  to  a  com- 
missioned sale,  and  helping  you  plan  a  sound 
strategy  for  your  future. 

So,  call  our  Financial  Consulting  Group  at 
1-800-SHAWMUT. 

You'll  feel  better  about  your  future  when 
you  work  with  bankers  who  can  see  the  trees 
for  the  forest. 

Shawmut 

Financial  Management 
W  Division 


Lookto  us  for  direction 
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The  overture  is,  for  the  most  part,  a  straightforward  affair,  though  it  is  a  brilliant 
opening  piece  nonetheless.  The  introductory  orchestral  chords  recall  the  opening  of  the 
recently  completed  First  Symphony,  and  they  are  a  splendid  foil  to  the  woodwind  melody 
that  comes  soon  after.  The  main  theme  of  the  Allegro  runs  in  perpetual  motion,  with  the 
first  phrase  immediately  repeated  a  tone  higher  (a  favorite  Beethoven  gambit,  also  used  in 
the  just-completed  First  Symphony).  In  the  original  ballet,  Beethoven's  overture  ran 
directly  into  a  musical  depiction  of  a  thunderstorm  depicting  Prometheus,  "pursued  by 
the  violent  anger  of  heaven,"  running  through  the  wood  to  his  two  statues.  But  the 
tempesta  is  only  included  in  a  full  performance  of  the  score;  heard  by  itself,  the  overture 
ends  with  an  added  four-bar  closing  cadence. 


Beethoven  composed  the  Fourth  Piano  Concerto  in  1805  and  early  1806  (it  was 
probably  completed  by  spring,  for  the  composer's  brother  offered  it  to  a  publisher  on 
27  March)  .  The  first  performance  was  a  private  one,  in  March  1807,  in  the  home  of 
Prince  Lobkowitz,  and  the  public  premiere  took  place  in  Vienna  on  22  December 
1808,  with  the  composer  as  soloist.  The  American  premiere  took  place  at  the  Boston 
Odeon  on  4  February  1854,  with  soloist  Robert  Heller  and  the  Germania  Musical 
Society  conducted  by  Carl  Bergmann.  The  concerto  entered  the  repertory  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  on  Beethoven's  birthday  in  the  inaugural  season,  16-17 
December  1881;  Georg  Henschel  conducted,  George  W.  Sumner  was  soloist.  Later  Carl 
Baermann  was  soloist  with  Henschel.  It  has  also  been  performed  at  BSO  concerts  by 
Wilhelm  Gericke  with  soloists  Mary  E.  Garlichs,  Anna  Clark-Stennige,  Rafael  Joseffy, 
Baermann,  and  Ernst  von  Dohnanyi;  Arthur  Nikisch  with  Ferruccio  Busoni;  Emil 
Paur  with  Baermann,  Harold  Randolph,  and  Alberto  Jonas;  Max  Fiedler  with  Josef 
Hofmann;  Otto  Urack  with  Leopold  Godowsky;  Karl  Muck  with  Harold  Bauer, 
Winifred  Christie,  and  Guiomar  Novaes;  Pierre  Monteux  with  Arthur  Rubinstein, 
Felix  Fox,  Edouard  Risler,  and  Leon  Fleisher;  Bruno  Walter  with  Artur  Schnabel; 
Serge  Koussevitzky  with  Myra  Hess,  Schnabel,  Rudolf  Serkin,  Jan  Smeterlin,  and 
Joseph  Battista;  Richard  Burgin  with  Claudio  Arrau;  Ernest  Ansermet  with  Aldo 
Ciccolini;  Leonard  Bernstein  with  Rubinstein  and  Eugene  Istomin;  Charles  Munch 
with  Miklos  Schwalb,  Istomin,  Serkin,  Arrau,  and  Michele  Boegner;  Erich  Leinsdorf 
with  Rubinstein,  Serkin,  Malcolm  Frager,  and  Istomin;  Max  Rudolf  with  Serkin; 
William  Steinberg  with  Andre  Watts;  Michael  Tilson  Thomas  with  Frager;  Sir  Colin 
Davis  with  Gina  Bachauer;  Seiji  Ozawa  with  Alexis  Weissenberg,  Watts,  Murray 
Perahia,  and  Serkin;  Lorin  Maazel  with  Vladimir  Ashkenazy;  Hans  Vonk  with 
Weissenberg;  and  Klaus  Tennstedt  with  Peter  Serkin.  The  most  recent  performance  in 
Symphony  Hall  was  in  October  1981  with  Ozawa  and  Rudolf  Serkin.  Kurt  Masur  led 
the  orchestra's  most  recent  performances  at  Tanglewood,  with  Malcolm  Frager  in  July 
1982  and  Horacio  Gutierrez  in  July  1984.  In  addition  to  the  solo  piano,  the  score  calls 
for  one  flute,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  two  horns,  and  strings;  two 
trumpets  and  timpani  are  added  in  the  final  movement. 

During  the  years  immediately  following  the  composition  and  private  first  performance 
of  the  Eroica  Symphony,  that  overwhelming  breakthrough  in  Beethoven's  output,  ideas 
for  new  compositions  crowded  the  composer's  sketchbooks,  and  one  important  piece  after 
another  was  completed  in  rapid  succession.  Normally  he  worked  on  several  pieces  at  a 
time  during  this  fruitful  period  and  assigned  opus  numbers  as  they  were  completed.  The 
Eroica  (Opus  55)  was  composed  in  1803,  though  final  touches  were  probably  added  early 
in  the  following  year.  From  1804  to  1806,  Beethoven  was  deeply  engrossed  in  the 
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Hear  the  earth  singing* 

On  Thursday,  March  21,  the  world  will  celebrate  the 
300th  birthday  of  Johann  Sebastian  Bach.  The  cele- 
bration, like  the  music  itself,  will  take  endless,  joyful 

musical  forms.  All  around 
the  world,  the  air  will 
swell  with  the  tran- 
scendent power  of 
his  great  choral 
works.  His  church  canta- 
tas will  rise  from  a  million 
steeples.  His  fugues  will 
float  from  the  doorways  of 
concert  halls  and  private 
rooms.  It  will  be  as  though,  on 
this  one  extraordinary  day,  the 
earth  itself  were  singing. 
It  will  be  an  extraordinary  day  on 
WGBH  89.7  FM,  too.  Morning  pro  musica  will  broad- 
cast live  from  Yale  University  a  performance  of  newly  discovered 
Bach  chorale  preludes.  Later  in  the  day,  we'll  take  you  to  Leipzig  for  a 
live  performance  of  the  "St.  Matthew  Passion!  Chamberworks  will 
present  a  live  studio  performance  of  rarely  heard  arias  and  concertos. 
And  in  the  evening,  we'll  go  live  to  Harvard's  Busch-Reisinger 
Museum  where  organist  James  Johnson  and  the  Harvard  University 
Choir  will  perform  excerpts  from  Bach's  wonderful  "Clavieruebung, 
part  3'.'  And  throughout  the  day,  we'll  feature  recent 
performances  of  Bach's  works  by  some  of  the  world's 
most  outstanding  musicians. 

Join  us  for  this  midnight  to  midnight  Bach 
birthday  celebration. 

Hear  the  earth  singing. 


ABach 
Birthday  Festival 

Midnight  to  midnight 
Thursday,  March  21 
On  WGBH  89.7  FM 
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Do  you  know 
where  you're  going? 


Are  you 
already  there? 


Boston  Safe  Deposit 
and  Trust  Company 


Member  FDIC 
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"If  you  really  loved  me, 
you'd  know  exactly  what  I  want!' 


You  can  spend 

40  years  with 

someone  and  never 

really  know  her. 


Finding  someone  special  something  equally  as 
special  can  be  extremely  frustrating.  Especially  when  it 
comes  to  fine  jewelry.  Wnich  is  why  you 
should  come  to  Harper  &  Faye. 

We're  personal  jewelers.  Meaning  we 
don't  just  sell  jewelry.  Rather;  we  help  you 
buy  it.  By  taking  the  time  to  find  out  about 
the  person  you  want  to  please.  What  she's 
like.  What  she  does.  And  what  she  likes.  So 
we  can  recommend  the  piece  (or  pieces) 
that  will  be  right  for 
her.  To  arrange  a  time 
or  for  our  color  bro- 
chure, call  523-4555. 


Gold  is  precious.  But 
Designer  Michael 

Goods  14K  and  18K 
gold  eamngs  are 

priceless.  S300  and 
respectively. 


Harper 
&Faye 

JEWELERS 

60  Federal  Street 
Boston,  MA  02110 


composition  and  first  revision  of  his  opera  Leonore  (ultimately  to  be  known  as  Fidelia), 
but  this  did  not  prevent  him  from  completing  as  well  three  piano  sonatas  (including  two  of 
the  biggest  and  most  famous,  the  Waldstein,  Opus  53,  and  the  Appassionato,,  Opus  57), 
the  Triple  Concerto  (Opus  56),  the  Fourth  Piano  Concerto  (Opus  58),  and  the 
Razumovsky  string  quartets  (Opus  59).  By  the  end  of  1806  he  had  added  the  Fourth 
Symphony  (Opus  60)  and  the  Violin  Concerto  (Opus  61),  and  he  had  undertaken  a  good 
deal  of  work  already  on  the  piece  that  became  the  Fifth  Symphony.  Truly  a  heady 
outpouring  of  extraordinary  music! 

The  opening  of  the  first  movement  went  through  some  development  before  achieving 
its  very  striking  final  form,  one  of  the  most  memorable  beginnings  ever  given  to  a 
concerto.  Rather  than  allowing  the  orchestra  to  have  its  extended  say  unimpeded  during  a 
lengthy  ritornello,  Beethoven  chose  to  establish  the  presence  of  the  soloist  at  once — not 
with  brilliant  self-assertion  (he  was  to  do  that  in  his  next  piano  concerto),  but  rather  with 
gentle  insinuation,  singing  a  quiet  phrase  that  ends  on  a  half-cadence:  it  requires  some  sort 
of  response  from  the  orchestra.  That  response  is  quiet  but  startling,  because  it  seems  to 
come  in  the  entirely  unexpected  key  of  B  major,  though  that  turns  out  simply  to  be  a 
momentarily  bright  harmonization  of  the  first  melody  note.  Beethoven's  original  intention 
had  been  to  have  the  orchestra  answer,  conventionally,  in  G,  though  the  B  major  did  occur 
as  a  passing  harmony  during  the  orchestra's  first  phrase.  His  afterthought,  reharmonizing 
the  orchestra's  phrase,  produces  a  moment  of  rich  poetry  that  echoes  in  the  mind  through 
the  rest  of  the  movement. 

Having  established  his  presence  in  the  opening  phrase,  the  soloist  lapses  into  his 
customary  silence  while  the  orchestra  completes  the  ritornello.  This  ritornello  feints  at 
distant  keys,  but  the  music  never  really  moves  away  from  the  tonic  until  the  soloist  enters; 
and  the  material  presented  not  only  offers  ample  scope  for  further  development,  it  also 
reserves  at  least  one  important  theme  for  the  soloist.  The  entry  of  the  soloist  at  the  end  of 
the  ritornello  tells  us  that  this  is  going  to  be  a  movement  on  the  grand  scale,  since  the  solo 
has  a  long  period  of  suspenseful  preparation — scales,  trills,  and  the  like — before  actually 
plunging  into  the  heart  of  the  material  already  heard.  The  solo  exposition  is  a  reworking  of 
the  orchestral  ritornello,  but  it  conveys  a  sense  of  the  greatest  breadth  and  freedom  as 
Beethoven  expands  on  familiar  ideas,  and  modulates  to  the  dominant  for  an  entirely  new 


Handicapped  kids  have  a  lot  to  give 

■  x       and  the  Cotting  School  has  a  lot  to  give  handicapped  children. 
We  are  a  12-year  day  school  providing  quality  education, 
medical  support  services,  and  pre-vocational  training  to  physically 
handicapped  boys  and  girls.  Support  services  include  occupational, 
physical  and  speech  therapies,  counselling,  vision  and  dental 
clinics,  and  fulltime  nursing  supervision.  Computer-based 
learning  programs,  summer  camping,  adapted  physical  education, 
art,  music  and  training  for  independent  living  help  students  develop 
daily  living  and  social  skills  and  increased  self-esteem.  If  you 
know  a  child  we  can  help,  please  pass  the  word.  Call  or  write 
Dr.  Carl  W.  Mores,  Superintendent,  Cotting  School  for  Handicapped 
Children,  241  St.  Botolph  Street,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02115 
(617)  536-9632. 

Cotting  School  for  Handicapped  Children 

is  a  private,  non-profit  Ch.  766-approved  institution, 
supported  primarily  by  gifts,  grants,  legacies  and  bequests. 
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theme  (heard  first  in  the  strings,  then  in  a  chuckling  version  in  the  piano).  Surprises 
abound  as  the  soloist  works  up  to  an  extended  trill,  from  which  conditioning  leads  us  to 
expect  a  fortissimo  orchestral  close  leading  on  to  the  development.  That  close  comes,  to 
be  sure,  but  not  before  the  pianist  coyly  inserts  a  sweetly  expressive  version  of  a  theme 
that  is  otherwise  grand  and  overpowering. 

The  soloist  leads  off  the  development  on  an  unexpected  pitch,  reiterating  the  ubiquitous 
rhythmic  pattern  of  the  three  eighth-note  pickup  and  a  downbeat  which  this  concerto 
shares  with  the  Fifth  Symphony.  The  woodwinds  continue  the  motive  almost  throughout 
the  development,  finally  persuading  the  rest  of  the  orchestra  to  go  along  in  an  intensifica- 
tion that  leads  to  the  pianist's  fortissimo  restatement  of  what  had  been  poetic  lyricism  at 
the  very  opening. 

The  brief  slow  movement,  with  its  strict  segregation  of  soloist  and  orchestral  strings  (the 
remainder  of  the  orchestra  is  silent),  is  so  striking  that  it  seems  to  demand  an  explanation. 
It  was  no  less  a  personage  than  Franz  Liszt  who  interpreted  the  movement  as  Orpheus 
calming  the  Furies  of  the  underworld.  The  image  is  more  appropriate  than  most  such 
explanations.  Certainly  the  orchestral  strings,  with  their  perpetual  unison  and  sharp 
staccati  throughout  (until  the  last  few  bars)  avoid  any  feeling  of  softness  or  even  humanity, 
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while  the  piano  urges  and  pleads  with  increasing  urgency,  finally  overcoming  the 
opposition  of  the  strings  sufficiently  to  end  their  hard  unison,  persuading  them  to  melt  into 
harmony.  (Liszt  no  doubt  came  upon  the  image  of  Orpheus  from  Gluck's  very  similar 
musical  treatment  of  the  scene  with  the  Furies  in  his  Orfeo;  there  is,  however,  no  evidence 
that  Beethoven  actually  had  this  scene  in  mind  when  writing  the  concerto.) 

The  second  movement  ended  in  E  minor.  Beethoven  establishes  a  direct  link  to  the  third 
movement — and  a  wonderful  musical  surprise — by  retaining  two  of  the  notes  of  the 
E  minor  triad  (E  and  G)  and  reharmonizing  them  as  part  of  a  chord  of  C  major.  Thus  the 
rondo  theme  of  the  last  movement  always  seems  to  begin  in  the  "wrong"  key,  since  by  the 
end  of  the  phrase  it  has  worked  its  way  around  to  the  home  key  of  G.  This  gives 
Beethoven  special  opportunities  for  witty  musical  sleight-of-hand,  since  his  returns  to  the 
rondo  theme  throughout  the  movement  will  come  through  harmonic  preparation,  not  of 
the  home  G,  but  of  the  "off-key"  beginning  of  C.  This  movement,  too,  is  spacious  and  rich 
in  ideas,  many  of  them  developed  from  four  tiny  melodic  and  rhythmic  figures  contained 
in  the  rondo  theme  itself.  Most  of  the  movement  rushes  along  at  a  great  pace,  though 
there  is  a  smooth,  relaxed  second  theme  by  way  of  contrast.  Soon  after  this  has  been 
recapitulated,  Beethoven  offers  a  rich  and  rare  moment  of  unusual  (for  him)  orchestral 
color:  under  a  delicate  spray  of  high  notes  in  the  piano,  the  divided  violas  play  a  smoothed- 
out,  almost  rhythmless  version  of  the  main  theme;  it  comes  as  such  a  surprise  that  they 
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are  almost  through  before  we  recognize  it.  But  this  same  smooth  version  of  the  crisp  rondo 
theme  recurs  in  the  enormous  coda,  first  in  bassoon  and  clarinets,  then — most  wonder- 
fully— in  a  canon  between  the  pianist's  left  hand  and  the  bassoons  and  clarinets,  before 
the  final  full  orchestral  statement  of  the  theme  brings  the  concerto  to  its  brilliant  close 
with  some  last  prankish  echoes. 

The  concerto  received  its  first  performance  in  one  of  two  private  concerts  held  in 
March  1807  at  the  home  of  Prince  Lobkowitz,  one  of  Beethoven's  strongest  supporters 
(and  one  of  the  three  aristocrats  who  convinced  him  not  to  leave  Vienna  by  promising  him 
a  lifetime  pension  to  stay  there  and  keep  on  composing).  The  programs  included  the  first 
four  symphonies,  the  G  major  concerto,  the  Coriolan  Overture,  and  excerpts  from 
Fidelio.  The  one  reviewer  who  seems  to  have  had  access  to  the  concerts  was  a  writer  for 
the  Journal  des  Luxus  und  der  Moden  (Journal  of  Luxury  and  Fashion),  who  was 
clearly  not  able  to  comprehend  Beethoven's  music: 

Richness  of  ideas,  bold  originality  and  fullness  of  power,  which  are  the  particular 
merits  of  Beethoven's  muse,  were  very  much  in  evidence  to  everyone  at  these 
concerts;  yet  many  found  fault  with  lack  of  a  noble  simplicity  and  the  all  too  fruitful 
accumulation  of  ideas  which  on  account  of  their  number  were  not  always  adequately 
worked  out  and  blended,  thereby  creating  the  effect  more  often  of  rough  diamonds. 

For  performance  before  a  general  audience,  the  concerto  had  to  wait  until  22  December 
1808,  for  the  famous  concert  that  Beethoven  gave  in  the  Theater-an-der-Wien  which 
included  the  first  public  performances  of  the  Fifth  and  Sixth  symphonies,  the  Fourth 
Concerto,  the  concert  aria  Ah!  perjido,  movements  from  the  Mass  in  C,  and  the  Choral 
Fantasy,  this  last  composed  in  a  hurry  only  a  short  time  before  to  serve  as  a  grand  finale. 
It  was,  of  course,  a  concert  of  great  historical  significance,  but  it  was  certainly  not  as 
musically  satisfying  as  Beethoven  could  have  hoped.  The  weather  was  bitterly  cold,  and 
the  audience  sat  for  four  hours  in  discomfort,  listening  to  a  long  series  of  new  and  difficult 
compositions — long  past  what  could  be  expected  of  their  attention  span;  the  chorus  and 
orchestra  were  composed  of  a  heterogeneous  group  of  amateurs  and  professionals,  many 
of  whom  were  surely  not  up  to  the  demands  of  the  music,  which  was,  in  any  case, 
performed  from  hand-copied  parts,  not  today's  neatly-printed  sheets!  The  soprano  who 
sang  the  aria  got  stage  fright  and  ruined  the  piece  totally,  while  during  the  performance  of 
the  Choral  Fantasy,  part  of  the  orchestra  forgot  to  play  a  repeat,  so  the  entire  ensemble 
fell  apart  and  the  piece  had  to  be  started  over  again.  Beethoven  himself  noted,  though, 
that  'Tn  spite  of  the  fact  that  various  mistakes  were  made,  which  I  could  not  prevent,  the 
public  nevertheless  applauded  the  whole  performance  with  enthusiasm."  And  the  com- 
poser Johann  Friedrich  Reichardt  described  the  new  concerto,  three  days  after  the 
concert,  as  "a  new  pianoforte  concerto  of  immense  difficulty,  which  Beethoven  executed 
astonishingly  well  in  the  most  rapid  tempos.  The  Adagio,  a  masterly  movement  of 
beautiful,  sustained  song,  he  truly  sang  on  his  instrument  with  a  profound  feeling  of 
melancholy  that  pervaded  me  too." 

Still,  the  event  left  hard  feelings.  During  the  rehearsals  the  orchestra  refused  to  play  if 
Beethoven  was  in  the  same  room.  He  needed  to  listen  as  best  he  could  from  the  foyer  of 
the  hall  and  transmit  his  wishes  to  the  concertmaster,  who  would  in  turn  transmit  them  to 
the  players.  His  increasing  deafness  made  his  active  participation  in  performance  con- 
tinually more  difficult.  Indeed,  the  evening  of  the  concerto's  public  premiere  was  the  last 
time  that  Beethoven  ever  appeared  before  the  public  as  a  piano  soloist. 

— Steven  Ledbetter 
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Bela  Bartok 

Rumanian  Folk  Dances 

Suite  from  The  Miraculous  Mandarin,  Opus  19 


Bela  Bartok  was  born  in 
Nagyszentmiklos,  Hungary  (now 
Sinnicolau  Mare,  Rumania),  on 

25  March  1881  and  died  in  New  York  on 

26  September  1945.  He  composed 
Rumanian  Folk  Dances  from  Hungary  for 
piano  in  1915  and  orchestrated  them  two 
years  later.  This  version  received  its  pre- 
miere in  Budapest  on  11  February  1918, 
Emil  Lichtenberg  conducting.  Hie  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  has  performed  the 
Rumanian  Folk  Dances  only  once  before, 
at  Tanglewood  on  9  July  1971;  Leon 
Fleisher  was  the  conductor.  The  score 
calls  for  a  small  orchestra  consisting  of 
two  flutes  and  piccolo,  two  clarinets,  two 
bassoons,  two  horns,  and  strings. 

During  World  War  I  Bartok  wrote  in  one  of  his  letters,  "I  consider  it  my  life's  goal  to 
continue  and  finish  the  study  of  Rumanian  folk  music  at  least  in  Transylvania  ..."  Along 
with  Zoltan  Kodaly,  he  had  already  spent  years  at  the  task  of  collecting  the  folk  songs  and 
dances  of  the  Hungarian  people  in  various  parts  of  the  country.  The  invention  of  the 
phonograph  had  made  possible  a  whole  new  level  of  scholarship,  since  the  researcher 
could  go  into  the  field  and  record  actual  performances;  these  could  be  listened  to  again 
and  again  while  the  music  was  being  transcribed  as  a  constant  check  for  accuracy.  The 
technology  was  exciting  enough  to  justify  the  effort  involved — particularly  in  carting 
around  and  protecting  the  delicate  wax  cylinders  on  which  early  recordings  were  made. 
Think  what  Bartok  would  have  given  for  a  portable  cassette  recorder! 

In  addition  to  his  large  collection  of  Hungarian  folk  songs  and  dances,  Bartok  collected 
and  wrote  down  3,400  melodies,  vocal  and  instrumental,  of  Rumanian  folk  pieces.  He 
worked  on  these  much  of  the  rest  of  his  life,  though  he  never  lived  to  see  his  edition 
published.  When  it  was  finally  brought  out  in  1967,  twenty-two  years  after  Bartok's 
death,  it  was  still  a  marvel  of  accurate  and  sympathetic  scholarship. 

Bartok's  ethnomusicological  work  also  proved  to  be  of  fundamental  significance  in  his 
own  creative  life.  Many  of  his  earliest  pieces  were  constructed  of  actual  folk  melodies 
collected  in  the  field,  to  which  he  applied  more  or  less  freedom  in  producing  his 
arrangements.  The  music  that  he  gathered  thus  became  absorbed  as  part  of  his  own 
melodic  style,  so  that  in  his  mature  music  he  could  be  Hungarian  to  the  core  without  ever 
actually  quoting  a  pre-existent  melody. 

The  Rumanian  Folk  Dances  appeared  first  of  all  as  a  work  for  piano  solo  in  1915;  two 
years  later  he  orchestrated  the  score.  The  work  is  made  up  of  seven  dance  melodies 
representing  six  different  dances  from  four  regions  of  Transylvania,  melodies  he  himself 
had  collected  in  1910  and  1912.  The  arrangement  of  dances  is  Bartok's  own,  made  for 
musical  rather  than  scholarly  reasons,  since  he  seems  determined  to  have  a  traditional 
fast-slow-fast  organization.  Throughout  Bartok  retains  the  original  melodies  as  he  had 
transcribed  them. 
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The  set  begins  with  a  "Stick"  dance,  which  is  supposed  to  be  performed  by  a  young 
man  who,  at  the  end,  must  kick  the  ceiling  of  the  room.  Bartok  heard  it  performed  by  two 
gypsies,  one  playing  a  traditional  violin,  the  other  a  three-stringed  instrument  with  a  low 
bridge,  which  allowed  for  the  performance  of  three-note  chords.  Next  comes  the  round 
dance  Braul,  which  was  performed  all  over  the  area.  Bartok  heard  it  played  on  a  peasant 
flute,  and  he  gives  this  melody  to  the  clarinet. 

The  third  dance  is  the  first  slow  dance  of  the  set;  the  title,  "In  one  place,"  indicates  the 
choreography  for  one  couple  standing  in  place,  the  man  with  his  hands  on  his  hips,  the 
woman  with  her  hands  on  the  man's  shoulders.  The  other  slow  dance  melody,  in  a  lilting 
3/4,  was  collected  by  Bartok  from  a  gypsy  violinist. 

The  last  series  of  dances  returns  to  a  fast  tempo.  The  first  of  these,  a  Rumanian  polka, 
alternates  even  and  uneven  beats.  Bartok  heard  it  played  on  the  violin  by  a  young  village 
lad  in  Belenyes,  the  home  of  Janos  Busitia,  a  Rumanian  friend  who  was  extremely  helpful 
to  Bartok  in  collecting  this  music.  (The  composer  dedicated  the  Rumanian  Folk  Dances  to 
him  in  gratitude.)  The  finale  consists  of  two  similar  dances  marked  Allegro  and  Allegro 
vivace.  Bartok  described  the  dance  as  one  performed  by  couples  in  groups,  in  which  the 
men  moved  in  a  set  of  difficult  solo  steps  while  the  women  stood  still,  not  even  looking  at 
their  partners,  as  if  annoyed  by  the  men's  showing  off. 

Like  his  other  arrangements  of  folk  music,  the  Rumanian  Folk  Dances  give  us  a  taste  of 
a  rural  society  that  was  already  on  the  verge  of  destruction  in  the  First  World  War  and 
has  by  now  utterly  disappeared.  While  they  are  certainly  attractive  for  their  own  qualities, 
they  are  also  especially  significant  for  what  they  reveal  to  us  in  a  purely  musical  way.  For 
these  folk  melodies  lie  at  the  heart  of  Bela  Bartok's  personality;  they  are  the  ever- 
renewing  wellspring  that  formed  the  source  of  his  art. 


Bartok  recording  Slovak  folk  songs,  ca.  1910 
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Copley  Place  is  where 
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Bartbk  started  sketching  his  ballet  The  Miraculous  Mandarin,  based  on  a  play  by 
Menyhert  (Melchior)  Lengyel,  in  August  1917  and  composed  the  first  version  of  the 
ballet  between  October  1918  and  May  1919,  though  he  did  not  orchestrate  it  until  the 
summer  of  1923.  He  revised  and  shortened  the  score  from  April  to  November  1924  and 
continued  to  tinker  with  the  ending  between  1926  and  1931.  The  suite  was  completed 
in  February  1927 .  The  first  public  performance  of  any  of  this  music  came  on  Budapest 
Radio  on  8  April  1926,  when  Bartbk  and  Gy'drgy  Kbsa  performed  a  part  of  the  score 
in  the  original  version  for  piano  four-hands.  The  full  ballet  was  first  performed  in 
Cologne,  Germany,  on  27  November  1926  with  Jen'6  Szenkar  conducting.  The  suite 
was  premiered  in  Budapest  by  the  Philharmonic  Society  Orchestra,  Ern'6  Dohnanyi 
conducting,  on  15  October  1928.  The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  has  usually 
performed  The  Miraculous  Mandarin  suite  rather  than  the  full  score.  Richard  Burgin 
led  the  first  BSO  performances  on  20  and  21  January  1950.  The  suite  has  also  been 
performed  under  the  direction  of  Jorge  Mester  and  Seiji  Ozawa,  who  has  led  every 
BSO  performance  of  the  work  since  1971,  most  recently  in  Boston  in  February  1976 
and  at  Tanglewood  that  July.  Ozawa  also  conducted  the  complete  ballet  score  at 
Tanglewood  (with  the  Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus,  John  Oliver,  conductor)  and  on 
tour  in  Salzburg  (with  the  choir  of  St.  Hedwig's  Cathedral,  Berlin)  in  August  1979. 
The  score  calls  for  two  flutes  and  piccolo  (doubling  third  flute),  three  oboes  (third 
doubling  English  horn),  three  clarinets  and  bass  clarinet,  three  bassoons  and  con- 
trabassoon  (doubling  fourth  bassoon),  four  horns,  three  trumpets,  three  trombones 
and  bass  tuba,  timpani,  large  and  small  side  drum,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  triangle, 
tam-tam,  xylophone,  celesta,  harp,  piano,  organ,  and  strings  (a  mixed  chorus, 
offstage,  is  necessary  for  the  full  ballet,  but  not  for  the  suite)  . 

The  Miraculous  Mandarin*  was  the  third  and  last  of  Bartok's  major  compositions  for 
the  theater;  he  never  again  attempted  to  write  for  the  stage,  although  he  was  still  in  his 
thirties  when  he  completed  the  draft  score  and  had  almost  half  his  life  yet  to  live.  But  the 
difficulties  that  Bartok  had  in  bringing  The  Miraculous  Mandarin  to  a  full  theatrical 
performance  (as  opposed  to  concert  versions  of  the  score)  evidently  soured  him  forever  on 

*The  title  is  most  familiar  in  this  form,  though  "miraculous"  hardly  catches  the  correct  tone.  One 
sometimes  finds  the  title  translated  The  Wonderful  Mandarin,  though  we  no  longer  tend  to  use  the 
word  in  the  sense  intended:  giving  rise  to  a  sense  of  awe  or  wonder. 
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the  theater,  whether  opera  or  ballet,  and  turned  him  decisively  in  the  direction  of  abstract 
instrumental  composition.  Though  we  should  not  like  to  lose  any  of  the  major  concert 
scores  that  were  made  possible  by  this  decision,  it  is  a  pity  that  Bartok  did  not  stay  with 
the  theater  a  little  longer,  because  The  Miraculous  Mandarin  reveals  a  composer  of 
remarkable  dramatic  temperament,  one  who  can  establish  setting  and  character  in  his 
music  with  ease.  His  two  earlier  works  for  the  stage — Bluebeard's  Castle,  a  one-act 
opera  for  two  characters,  and  The  Wooden  Prince,  a  ballet — both  showed  signs  of  genius, 
though  not  always  uniformly  throughout.  With  The  Miraculous  Mandarin  (and  the 
Second  String  Quartet  which  immediately  preceded  it),  we  find  Bartok  fully  matured  in  his 
musical  style.  He  had  absorbed  the  folk  elements  of  his  native  country  as  well  as  many  of 
the  latest  trends  in  avant-garde  music  from  elsewhere  in  Europe;  his  powerful  musical 
intellect  fused  these  elements  into  a  personal  and  tremendously  expressive  style. 

The  Miraculous  Mandarin  was  written  at  a  time  of  economic  crisis  and  political 
instability  in  Hungary.  In  the  autumn  of  1918  World  War  I  came  to  an  end  with  the  defeat 
of  the  Central  Powers  and  the  dissolution  of  the  centuries-old  Hapsburg  Empire,  of  which 
Hungary  was  a  part.  An  ineffectual  ruler  was  ousted  in  March  1919  by  a  communist 
dictator,  Bela  Kun,  who  ruled  a  little  over  three  months  by  sheer  terrorism  until  the 
Rumanian  army  drove  him  out.  The  republic  was  revoked,  and  Hungary  was  declared  a 
monarchy,  though  the  throne  was  empty.  Spiraling  inflation  made  paper  money  worthless, 
and  Bartok's  wife  Marta  recalled  how  she  traded  a  shirt  for  eggs  and  a  pair  of  stockings 
for  milk.  During  this  time  of  austerity,  Bartok  was  composing  his  vital  and  compelling 
score  to  a  ballet  that  would  not  be  performed  in  Budapest  until  after  his  death. 

The  scenario  of  The  Miraculous  Mandarin,  derived  by  Bartok  from  Lengel's  play, 
could  hardly  have  been  less  acceptable  to  the  authorities  who  had  to  give  permission  for 
such  things  to  be  staged.  Budapest  forbade  proposed  performances  in  1931  and  again  in 
1941,  finally  allowing  a  production  only  in  1946.  A  production  in  Cologne  in  the  '20s 
so  aroused  public  indignation  that  the  city  council  banned  it  after  the  first  performance. 
Even  today,  the  ballet  is  almost  never  seen  on  the  stage,  and  most  people  who  know  the 
score  at  all  know  it  only  from  records  or  the  concert  hall. 

The  tale  is  a  lurid  and  violent  one,  set  in  a  bedroom  in  a  brothel.  At  the  rise  of  the 
curtain,  three  ruffians  enter  with  a  girl.  The  men  search  for  money,  but  when  they  find 
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none,  they  order  the  girl  to  go  to  the  window  and  attract  a  customer.  Three  times  she  lures 
men  into  the  room.  The  first  two  have  no  money,  and  the  ruffians  unceremoniously  throw 
them  out.  But  finally  a  mysterious  and  exotic  "mandarin"  enters,  a  man  whose  face 
reveals  no  sign  of  emotion  except  for  his  burning  eyes  which  stare  ceaselessly  at  the  girl. 
She  overcomes  her  aversion  to  him  and  begins  dancing.  When  he  seems  not  to  respond  at 
all  (though  his  eyes  continue  to  follow  her),  she  dances  more  and  more  sensuously.  She 
falls  into  his  lap,  and  he  embraces  her,  trembling  with  passion.  Now  frightened,  she  tries  to 
elude  him,  and  he  pursues  her.  Just  as  the  mandarin  reaches  the  girl,  the  ruffians  attack 
him  and  take  his  jewels  and  money.  Then  they  decide  to  kill  him.  They  smother  him,  but 
he  will  not  die  and  continues  staring  at  the  girl.  They  stab  him,  but  he  does  not  fall  or 
bleed.  They  hang  him  from  the  chandelier,  and  it  comes  crashing  down.  He  begins  to  glow 
with  a  greenish  light.  Finally  the  girl  feels  some  pity  for  this  strange  man.  She  embraces 
him.  Her  act  of  compassion  releases  him  from  the  longing  that  has  driven  him.  His  wounds 
begin  to  bleed,  and  he  finally  dies. 

A  far  cry  from  Gisellel  Yet  for  all  the  eerie  and  horrifying  details,  for  all  the  dramatic 
excess,  The  Miraculous  Mandarin  treats  a  theme  that  had  appealed  to  Bartok;  indeed,  he 
used  it — though  in  inversion — in  his  opera  Bluebeard 's  Castle:  Judith,  Bluebeard's  latest 
wife,  learns  the  awful  secret  of  his  castle,  which  holds  the  remains  of  six  preceding  wives 
who  wanted  to  love  him  more  closely  than  he  himself  desired  or  allowed.  Bluebeard  was 
unable  to  live  with  love;  the  Mandarin  is  unable  to  die  without  it. 

Once  he  had  decided  that  the  ballet  would  not  be  likely  to  have  many  performances  on 
the  stage — if  indeed  it  would  ever  have  a  premiere — Bartok  decided  to  make  some  of  the 
score  available  as  a  suite  for  concert  performance.  The  suite  actually  consists  of  the  entire 
score  (except  for  a  very  few  small  cuts)  up  to  the  moment  when  the  ruffians  leap  out  and 
seize  the  Mandarin — about  two-thirds  of  the  ballet.  The  last  few  measures  of  the  suite  are 
a  concert  ending  that  Bartok  provided  for  the  purpose. 

Even  in  the  form  of  the  concert  suite,  without  the  assistance  of  the  staging  to  clarify  the 
score,  Bartok's  music  so  clearly  reflects  the  scenario  that  it  is  not  difficult  to  follow  the 
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From  the  1946  production  of  "The  Miraculous  Mandarin" 
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intended  course  of  events,  while  at  the  same  time  admiring  the  gorgeous  richness  of  the 
scoring.  The  prologue  to  the  ballet  is  intended  to  suggest  the  noisy  bustle  of  a  street  in  a 
busy  city,  heard  through  the  window  of  the  dingy  room.  The  opening  upward  scale  in  the 
strings  consists  of  a  perfect  fourth  followed  by  an  augmented  fourth;  these  intervals  are 
assembled  vertically  in  the  woodwind  chords  that  follow  at  once,  in  a  bustling  6/8  rhythm. 
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The  bustle  dies  down,  and  the  three  ruffians  are  introduced  by  a  jerky  chromatic  figure  in 
the  violas.  The  music  associated  with  the  girl's  standing  at  the  window  and  luring  the 
passing  men  to  enter  is,  each  time,  presented  by  the  solo  clarinet;  each  of  the  three  times 
the  solo  is  presented  a  third  higher  than  before  and  gets  more  elaborate  and  richly 
ornamented.  The  first  man  to  be  enticed  is  an  elderly  rake,  and  his  "comic  gestures  of 
love"  are  reflected  in  trombone  glissandi.  As  he  lurches  toward  the  girl,  the  English  horn 
suggests  his  passion  in  a  whining  theme.  The  entry  of  the  ruffians  to  throw  him  out  has 
something  of  the  character  of  a  ritornello. 

Once  again  the  girl  goes  to  the  window  and  entices  another  victim;  again  the  solo 
clarinet  represents  the  girl,  but  woodwind  trills  and  a  brittle  glitter  of  piano  glissandi  make 
her  actions  more  intense.  Finally  she  catches  the  attention  of  a  shy,  handsome  youth 
(oboe)  to  whom  she  finds  herself  attracted.  They  begin  a  dance  that  starts  with  sinuous 
lines  in  the  bassoon.  The  dance  turns  passionate  briefly  before  the  thugs  enter  again  and 
drive  the  hapless  fellow  into  the  street. 

For  the  third  time  the  girl  dances  in  the  window.  The  clarinet  theme  is  further 
decorated  by  harmonics  in  the  strings  and  wide-ranging  arpeggios  in  the  piano.  The 
characters  become  aware  of  a  weird  figure  in  the  street,  and  we  hear  in  the  orchestra  a 
pentatonic  tune  harshly  harmonized  in  the  trombones.  As  the  Mandarin  enters,  the  brass 
instruments  snarl  out  thirds  and  the  woodwinds  and  strings  utter  wild  trills.  After  the 
briefest  of  pauses,  the  girl  begins  a  hesitant  dance  before  this  strangely  unresponsive 
newcomer.  From  this  point  to  the  end  of  the  suite,  the  music  builds  in  tension  to  almost 
unbearable  levels.  The  girl  is  dancing  a  halting  waltz  (her  shudders  can  be  heard  in  the 
orchestra).  The  orchestral  color  becomes  brilliant  and  icy  with  celesta,  harp,  triangle,  and 
piano  figures.  The  girl's  waltz  becomes  more  and  more  abandoned,  and  when  she  throws 
herself  into  the  Mandarin's  lap,  he  moves  for  the  first  time  since  his  entrance.  Bartok 
introduces  an  exotic  theme  on  the  trombone  to  suggest  the  Mandarin's  reaction.  A 
pounding  ostinato  turns  into  a  tense  fugue  on  a  subject  of  oriental  tinge,  building  to  a 
grand  climax  when  the  opening  woodwind  chords  return  to  bring  the  suite  to  its  shattering 
conclusion. 

— S.L. 
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The  standard  Beethoven  biography  is  Thayer's  Life  of  Beethoven,  written  in  the 
nineteenth  century  but  revised  and  updated  by  Elliot  Forbes  (Princeton,  available  in 
paperback).  It  has  recently  been  supplemented  by  Maynard  Solomon's  Beethoven,  which 
makes  informed  and  thoughtful  use  of  the  dangerous  techniques  of  psychohistory  to 
produce  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  all  the  hundreds  of  Beethoven  books  (Schirmer, 
available  in  paperback).  Tovey's  essay  on  the  Fourth  Concerto  is  found  in  Essays  in 
Musical  Analysis  (Oxford  paperback),  and  Roger  Fiske  has  contributed  a  short  volume 
on  Beethoven  Concertos  and  Overtures  to  the  BBC  Music  Guides  (U.  of  Washington 
paperback);  this  deals  briefly  with  both  the  Fourth  Concerto  and  the  Prometheus 
Overture.  David  Zinman  has  recorded  the  complete  score  of  The  Creatures  of  Prom- 
etheus with  the  Rochester  Philharmonic  (Turnabout).  The  overture  alone  is  frequently 
found  as  a  filler  on  recordings  of  a  longer  work,  such  as  one  of  the  symphonies. 
Recommended  versions  include  the  readings  of  Colin  Davis  with  the  BBC  Symphony 
(Philips,  coupled  with  the  Fifth  and  Eighth  symphonies)  and  Claudio  Abbado  with  the 
Vienna  Philharmonic  (London  Stereo  Treasury,  coupled  with  the  Seventh  Symphony). 
The  overture  is  also  available  in  two  exceptional  recordings  devoted  to  Beethoven 
overtures:  one  by  Leonard  Bernstein  with  the  Vienna  Philharmonic  (DG,  including  also 
Egmont,  Leonore  No.  3,  Coriolan,  King  Stephen,  and  Fidelio)  and  a  set  containing  all  of 
Beethoven's  overtures  with  Herbert  von  Karajan  conducting  the  Berlin  Philharmonic 
(DG,  two  discs,  including  all  the  above-mentioned  overtures  plus  Leonore  Nos.  1  and  2, 
Consecration  of  the  House,  Namensfeier,  and  The  Ruins  of  Athens).  The  Fourth 
Concerto  has  been  recorded  by  Rudolf  Serkin  with  Seiji  Ozawa  and  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  on  Telarc  (also  available  as  a  compact  disc);  the  fine  older  recording  by  Arthur 
Rubinstein  with  the  BSO  under  Erich  Leinsdorf  is  also  still  available  (RCA).  Also 
recommended  are  the  recordings  of  Leon  Fleisher  with  the  Cleveland  Orchestra  under 
George  Szell  (Columbia)  and  of  Claudio  Arrau  with  the  Concertgebouw  Orchestra  under 
Bernard  Haitink  (Philips). 

Halsey  Stevens's  The  Life  and  Music  ofBela  Bartbk  (Oxford,  available  in  paperback) 
is  the  most  thorough  biographical  and  critical  study  available.  John  McCabe's  Bartbk 
Orchestral  Music  is  a  fine  addition  to  the  BBC  Music  Guides  (U.  of  Washington 
paperback).  The  Schwann  catalogue,  usually  so  helpful  in  sorting  out  available  recordings, 
has  difficulty  with  all  the  versions  of  the  Rumanian  Folk  Dances:  the  original  piano 
version,  Bartok's  orchestration,  a  transcription  for  violin  and  piano,  and  even  one  for  flute 
and  guitar.  Despite  a  long  list  of  recordings  under  this  title  in  Schwann,  only  two  represent 
the  orchestral  version:  one  by  the  Budapest  Symphony  under  Ferenc  Miklos  (Hungaroton, 
coupled  with  the  Hungarian  Sketches,  Transylvanian  Dances,  and  Suite  No.  2),  and  one 
by  I  Musici  (Philips,  coupled  with  the  music  by  Samuel  Barber,  Benjamin  Britten,  and 
Ottorino  Respighi).  Seiji  Ozawa's  BSO  recording  of  the  Miraculous  Mandarin  Suite  is 
superb,  and  it  is  coupled  with  another  of  Bartok's  greatest  works,  the  Music  for  Strings, 
Percussion,  and  Celesta  (DG).  For  a  Hungarian  account  of  the  same  pair  of  works,  Gyorgy 
Lehel's  recording  with  the  Budapest  Symphony  is  recommended  (Hungaroton).  The  full 
ballet  score  has  been  given  two  fine  recordings,  one  by  Pierre  Boulez  and  the  New  York 
Philharmonic  (Columbia,  coupled  with  the  Dance  Suite),  the  other  by  Claudio  Abbado  with 
the  London  Symphony  Orchestra  (DG,  coupled  with  Two  Portraits  for  Orchestra). 

— S.L. 
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Adam  Fischer 


Born  in  Budapest  in  1949,  conductor  Adam 
Fischer  made  two  significant  United  States 
debuts  in  1984:  in  March  he  appeared  with 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  with  Hilde- 
gard  Behrens  as  soloist,  and  the  following 
October  he  made  his  debut  with  the  Chicago 
Symphony  Orchestra,  engagements  so  suc- 
cessful that  he  was  invited  to  return  to  both 
orchestras.  Also  in  1984,  he  made  his  debuts 
with  the  Vienna  Philharmonic  in  Salzburg  in 
January  and  with  the  Orchestre  de  Paris  in 
April.  A  frequent  guest  conductor  with  many 
of  the  major  European  orchestras,  Mr.  Fischer 
has  also  appeared  in  Budapest,  Rome,  Milan, 
London,  Berlin,  and  Monte  Carlo.  Mr.  Fischer 
made  his  American  opera  debut  conducting 
the  San  Francisco  Opera  production  of  Don 
Giovanni  in  the  spring  of  1981.  Later  that 
year  he  made  his  debut  at  the  Chicago  Lyric 
Opera  with  Macbeth.  He  has  conducted  fre- 
quently at  the  Vienna  Staatsoper  since  his 
debut  there  in  1980  with  Otello,  also  appear- 
ing there  for  Fidelio,  The  Bartered  Bride, 
and  last  season's  production  of  Massenet's 
Manon  directed  by  Jean-Pierre  Ponnelle.  This 
season,  Mr.  Fischer  returns  to  the  Hamburg 
Opera  for  Don  Carlo  and  Der  Kreidekries.  At 
the  Vienna  Staatsoper  he  conducts  Fidelio, 
Manon,  The  Bartered  Bride,  Cavalleria 
rusticana,  and  Pagliacci.  He  also  travels  to 
Japan  for  appearances  with  the  Tokyo  Metro- 
politan Orchestra.  Next  season,  Mr.  Fischer 


will  make  his  first  appearances  with  the  Min- 
nesota Orchestra,  the  Cincinnati  Symphony, 
and  the  Denver  Symphony;  he  will  also  appear 
in  the  United  States  on  tour  with  the  Hun- 
garian State  Symphony.  His  appearances  at 
the  Vienna  Staatsoper  will  include  Maria 
Stuarda,  Die  Fledermaus,  and  Die  Ent- 
fuhrung  aus  dem  Serail.  Mr.  Fischer  has 
made  many  recordings  with  the  Hungarian 
State  Orchestra  for  the  Hungaroton  label. 

Adam  Fischer  studied  piano  and  composi- 
tion at  the  Bela  Bartok  Conservatory  in 
Budapest.  He  later  attended  the  Vienna  Acad- 
emy of  Music,  where  he  studied  conducting 
with  Hans  Swarowsky,  and  in  Venice  and 
Siena  he  attended  the  renowned  master  classes 
of  Franco  Ferrara.  In  1973  he  won  first  prize 
at  the  Guido  Cantelli  International  Competi- 
tion for  Young  Conductors  held  at  La  Scala  in 
Milan.  He  was  thereupon  invited  to  become 
principal  conductor  of  the  Helsinki  National 
Opera  House,  a  position  he  held  from  1974 
until  1977.  After  1975,  he  concurrently  held 
the  post  of  assistant  conductor  of  the  Helsinki 
Philharmonic.  He  became  chief  conductor  of 
the  Karlsruhe  Opera  House  in  the  1977-78 
season  and  later  served  as  music  director  of 
the  Freiburg  Theatre.  Mr.  Fischer  made  his 
Munich  Opera  debut  in  April  1978,  substitut- 
ing for  Karl  Bohm  and  conducting  Fidelio 
with  Hildegard  Behrens  in  the  title  role.  Other 
operatic  engagements  have  included  Tristan 
und  Isolde  at  the  Graz  Opera  House,  Mozart's 
Entfuhrung  at  the  Oper-am-Rhein  in  Diissel- 
dorf,  and  Dvorak's  Rusalka  with  Hildegard 
Behrens  at  the  Munich  Opera. 
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DEUTSCHE  GRAMMOPHON 

presents 

exclusive  recording  artist 


KRYSTIAN  ZIMERMAN 
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BRAHMS  •  ZIMERMAN 

PLA.NO  CONCERTO  NO.  1 

BERNSTEIN 


— ^|  DIGITAL  <F^— 

Vienna  Philharmonic 
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413  472-2  GH 
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Schumann  &  Grieg  Concertos 
KRYSTIAN  ZIMERMAN 


Karajan  *  Berlin  Philharmonic 


410  021 -2  GH 


"Mr.  Zimerman  is  something  else  again,  a  pianist 
whose  air  of  freedom  and  spontaneity  come  from  a 
deep  musicality  that  lets  him  both  control  the  structure 
and  details  of  apiece  and  yet  enter  into  its  spirit  with 

a  pOetS  ardor. "  The  New  York  Times,  March  1983 

The  above  recordings 

and  Krystian  Zimerman' s  complete  DG  catalogue 

are  available  on  LPs  and  cassettes. 


HARVARD 

COOPERATIVE 

SOCIETY 


tfr€ 


€SSp 


NOW  ON  SALE 
*1356  per  Compact  Disc 
*7"  per  LP  or  Cassette 


Offer  Expires:  March  16,  1985 


1985  DG  /  PolyGram  Classics,  Inc. 
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Krystian  Zimerman 


Born  in  Zabrze,  Poland,  in  December  1956, 
Krystian  Zimerman  began  playing  the  piano 
when  he  was  five  and  studied  at  the  Kattowice 
School  of  Music  with  Andrzej  Jasinsky  at  the 
Warsaw  Conservatory.  By  the  time  he  won  the 
Chopin  Competition  in  1975,  he  had  been 
awarded  seven  first  prizes  in  competitions  both 
at  home  and  abroad.  Mr.  Zimerman  has  since 
performed  concerts  and  recitals  all  over  the 
world.  His  first  North  American  tour,  during 
the  1978-79  season,  included  performances 
with  the  Los  Angeles  Philharmonic  under  the 
direction  of  Carlo  Maria  Giulini;  he  made  his 
New  York  debut  in  the  fall  of  1979  with  the 
New  York  Philharmonic.  Mr.  Zimerman  is  a 
regular  guest  soloist  with  the  Berlin  Philhar- 
monic, having  performed  with  that  orchestra 
both  in  Berlin  and  abroad  under  Herbert  von 
Karajan  and  other  conductors,  and  he  has  also 
made  regular  appearances  in  Paris,  London, 
and  Vienna,  as  well  as  at  the  Salzburg  and 
Lucerne  festivals.  His  recordings  include  the 
two  Chopin  concertos  with  Carlo  Maria  Giulini 
and  the  Los  Angeles  Philharmonic,  the  Grieg 
and  Schumann  piano  concertos  with  Herbert 
von  Karajan  and  the  Berlin  Philharmonic,  the 
Brahms  First  Piano  Concerto  with  Leonard 
Bernstein  and  the  Vienna  Philharmonic,  piano 
sonatas  by  Mozart  and  Brahms,  and  solo  piano 
music  of  Chopin,  all  on  Deutsche  Gram- 
mophon.  He  makes  his  debut  appearance  with 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  with  this 
week's  performances  of  the  Beethoven  Fourth 
Piano  Concerto. 
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Self-portrait  of  a  genius 


With  wit  and  charm,  Aaron  Copland, 
America's  greatest  living  composer  looks 
back  on  the  first  four  decades  of  his  life  in 
music.  It  is  a  monumental  work  about  an 
exceptional  era  in  America  s  artistic  history 
and  the  events,  here  and  abroad,  that 
spawned  his  genius.  Enhanced  by 
"interludes"  that  feature  reminiscences 
by  friends  and  colleagues  like  Nadia 
Boulanger,  Virgil  Thompson,  Agnes 
DeMille,  and  Leonard  Bernstein,  Copland 
is  a  stirring  chronicle  of  our  cultural  times. 


*t 


1900  through  1942 
'Aaron  Copland  and  Vivian  Perlis 

With  over  100  photographs,  $24.95  at  bookstores  or  direct  from 

ST.  MARTIN'S/MAREK,  175  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  NY  10010 

(Mail  orders:  Add  $1.50  extra  for  postage.  Send  Attn:  PY) 
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'I  love  dining 

with  four  stars." 

■ 

. .  I  •     ■    •       •  a        i  mM. 


I  bdlUJUir  I   IIICdL  AAJJIC} 

The  Boston  Globe 
gave  it  four  stars. 
Then  Esquire  called  i| 
terrific.  Oh,  and  Boston 
Maqazine  raved. 

It's  becoming  a  habit. 

Apjey's,  please." 


EXCEPTIONAL 

GOURMET  AMERICAN  CUISINE 


RESERVATIONS  A  MUST.  236-2000 


AT  THE  SHERATON  BOSTON 
PRUDENTIAL  CENTER 
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PRESIDENTS^/! 


ACompany' 
Christmas 


The  Boston  Symphony  and  the  "Presidents  at  Pops"  and  "A  Company 

Christmas  at  Pops"  committees  thank  you  for  your  support  of  our 

programs  during  the  year.  We  hope  that  you  will  join  us  for  these  exciting 

business  benefits  this  year. 

"Presidents  at  Pops"  occurs  each  June  and  involves  over  100  leading 

Boston  businesses  participating  in  a  special  Boston  Pops  concert 

conducted  by  John  Williams.  Each  company  purchases  a  package  of  20 

tickets  to  use  for  their  employees,  customers  or  guests.  Dinner  and  drinks 

are  served  to  everyone.  "A  Company  Christmas  at  Pops"  is  modelled 

similarly  and  occurs  during  the  week  of  Christmas  Pops  concerts. 


i 

S 


i 


&^± 


For  more  information  on  each,  please  call  the  BSO 
Director  of  Corporate  Development  at  266-1492. 
Thank  you. 
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of  recipes  get  your 
copy  of  THE  BOSTON 
SYMPHONY  COOKBOOK 
$18.95  at  bookstores  everywhere 

500  carefully- tested  recipes  from  BSO 
musicians  and  their  families,  distinguished 
guest  artists,  staf£  and  friends. 

368  pages  bound  in  hard  cover  with 
captioned  photographs  of  BSO  personalities 
and  historic  events,  including  the  BSO  One 
Hundredth  Birthday  celebration 

Published  by  Houghton  Mifflin  Company 


Tin 


-COOKBOOK  ORDER  FORM 


l. 


The  Cookbook  Office 
Symphony  Hall 
Boston,  MA  02115 


Please  send 
cookbook  to: 


copies  of  the 


teL# 


street 


city 


state  &  zip  code 


books®  $18.95 

Mass.  residents  add 
5%  sales  tax 

Postage  &  handling 
$2  per  book* 

Total 


$. 


*  Books  may  be  picked  up  at  Symphony  Hall  by  arrangement  with  the  Cookbook 
office,  266-1492  ext.  248 

Check  One 

Payment  enclosed  (please  make  check  payable  to  Boston  Symphony) 

Charge  purchase  to    Master  Charge    Visa 


Account* 


Signature 


Exp.  date 
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The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  gratefully  acknowledges  the  following  corporations 
and  professional  organizations  for  their  generous  and  important  support  in  the  past  or 
current  fiscal  year.  (*  denotes  support  of  at  least  $2,500;  capitalized  names  denote 
support  of  at  least  $5,000;  underscored  capitalized  names  within  the  Business 
Leaders'  listing  comprise  the  Business  Honor  Roll.) 


1984-85  Business  Honor  Roll  ($10,000+  ) 

Advanced  Management  Associates,  Inc. 

John  Hancock  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 

Harvey  Chet  Krentzman 

E.  James  Morton 

Analog  Devices,  Inc. 

Stanley  H.  Kaplan  Educational  Center 

Ray  Stata 

Susan  B.  Kaplan 

Bank  of  Boston 

Liberty  Mutual  Insurance  Company 

William  L.  Brown 

Melvin  B.  Bradshaw 

Bank  of  New  England 

Mobil  Chemical  Corporation 

Peter  H.  McCormick 

Rawleigh  Warner,  Jr. 

Bay  Banks,  Inc. 

New  England  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 

William  M.  Crozier,  Jr. 

Edward  E.  Phillips 

Boston  Consulting  Group,  Inc. 

New  England  Telephone  Company 

Arthur  P.  Contas 

Gerry  Freche 

Boston  Edison  Company 

Raytheon  Company 

Thomas  J.  Galligan,  Jr. 

Thomas  L.  Phillips 

Boston  Globe/Affiliated  Publications 

Red  Lion  Inn 

William  0.  Taylor 

John  H.  Fitzpatrick 

Cahners  Publishing  Company,  Inc. 

State  Street  Bank  &  Trust  Company 

Norman  Cahners 

William  S.  Edgerly 

Country  Curtains 

The  Sheraton  Corporation 

Jane  P.  Fitzpatrick 

John  Kapioltas 

Digital  Equipment  Corporation 

The  Signal  Companies 

Kenneth  H.  Olsen 

Paul  M.  Montrone 

Dynatech  Corporation 

Teradyne  Corporation 

J. P.  Barger 

Alexander  V.  d'Arbeloff 

Exxon  Corporation 

Urban  Investment  &  Development 

Stephen  Stamas 

Company/ 

Wm.  Filene's  &  Sons  Company 

Copley  Place 

Michael  J.  Babcock 

R.K.  Umscheid 

GTE  Electrical  Products 

WCRB/Charles  River  Broadcasting,  Inc. 

Dean  T  Langford 

Richard  L.  Kaye 

General  Cinema  Corporation 

WCVB-TV  5 

Richard  A.  Smith 

S.  James  Coppersmith 

General  Electric  Company 

Wang  Laboratories 

John  F.  Welch,  Jr. 

An  Wang 

Gillette  Company 

Colman  M.  Mockler,  Jr. 
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ercier 
creates  the  perfect  harmony 
of  diamonds  and  gold? 


The  moment  you  slip  ir  on,  yoif  11  feel 
the  excitement  that  comes  only  from 
wearing  diamonds  and  gold  from  the 
:./:':  ':  - 

:    -:: i  :        -  ;    -         :    s  ■       ' 
timepiece,  you'll  want  to  select  a  stun- 


ning diamond  ensemble  create  . 
world-renowned  designers. 


. ,.:  -:. 


purchase  with  <  : 

lust  as  we've  done  for  generations. 
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BAUME   &   MERCIEh 

GENEVE 

Lady's  Baume  &  Merrier  quartz 
watch  in  14  karat  gold  with  dia- 
mond bezel.  S3, 600.  IS  karat 
gold  and  diamond:  Necklace, 
$3,650.  Earrings,  S93S. 
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Convenient  locations  in  the  greater  Boston  metropolitan  area.  (617)  542-5670 


Business  Leaders  ($1,000+) 


Accountants 

Arthur  Andersen  &  Co. 
William  F.  Meagher 

COOPERS  &  LYBRAND 
Vincent  M.  O'Reilly 

Charles  DiPesa  &  Company 
William  DiPesa 

*  Ernst  &  Whinney 
James  G.  Maguire 

PEAT,  MARWICK,  MITCHELL 
&  COMPANY 
Herbert  E.  Morse 

*T0UCHE  ROSS  &  COMPANY 

James  T.  McBride 
♦Arthur  Young  &  Company 

Thomas  P.  McDermott 

Advertising/ P.R. 

•*Hill,  Holliday,  Connors, 
Cosmopulos,  Inc. 
Jack  Connors,  Jr. 

Hill  &  Knowlton 
Patricia  Butterfield 

*Kenyon  &  Eckhardt 

Thomas  J.  Mahoney 
*Newsome  &  Company 

Peter  Farwell 

Aerospace 

*  Northrop  Corporation 
Thomas  V.  Jones 

PNEUMO  CORPORATION 
Gerard  A.  Fulham 

Apparel 

*Knapp  King  Size  Corporation 
Winthrop  A.  Short 
William  Carter  Company 
Leo  J.  Feuer 

Architecture/ Design 

Jung/Brannen  Associates,  Inc. 
Yu  Sing  Jung 

Selame  Design 
Joe  Selame 

Banking 

BANK  OF  BOSTON 
William  L.  Brown 

BANK  OF  NEW  ENGLAND 
Peter  H.  McCormick 


BAYBANKS,  INC. 
William  M.  Crozier,  Jr. 

Chase  Manhattan  Corporation 
Robert  M.  Jorgensen 

*Citicorp  (USA),  Inc. 
Walter  E.  Mercer 
Coolidge  Bank  &  Trust  Company 
Charles  W  Morash 

Framingham  Trust  Company 
William  A.  Anastos 

Mutual  Bank 
Keith  G.  Willoughby 

Rockland  Trust  Company 
John  F.  Spence,  Jr. 

SHAWMUT  BANK  OF 
BOSTON 
William  F.  Craig 

United  States  Trust  Company 
James  V.  Sidell 

Building/  Contracting 

National  Lumber  Company 
Louis  L.  Kaitz 

J.F.  White  Contracting  Company 
Thomas  J.  White 

Consdting  /  Management 

ADVANCED  MANAGEMENT 
ASSOCIATES,  INC. 
Harvey  Chet  Krentzman 

BLP  Associates 
Bernard  L.  Plansky 

BOSTON  CONSULTING 
GROUP,  INC. 
Arthur  P.  Contas 

Jason  M.  Cortell  and 
Associates,  Inc. 
Jason  M.  Cortell 

Rath  &  Strong,  Inc. 
Arnold  0.  Putnam 

Small  Business  Foundation  of 
America,  Inc. 
Richard  Giesser 

Education 

*Bentley  College 

Gregory  H.  Adamian 

STANLEY  H.  KAPLAN 
EDUCATIONAL  CENTER 
Susan  B.  Kaplan 


Electronics 

Mitre  Corporation 
Robert  R.  Everett 

*Parlex  Corporation 
Herbert  W.  Pollack 

*  Signal  Technology  Corporation 

William  Cook 

Employment 

*  Emerson  Personnel 

Rhoda  Warren 

Robert  Kleven  &  Company,  Inc. 
Robert  Kleven 

Russell  Reynolds  Associates,  Inc. 
Jack  H.  Vernon 

*TAD  Technical  Services  Corp. 
David  J.  McGrath,  Jr. 

Energy 

Buckley  &  Scott  Company 
Charles  H.  Downey 

EXXON  CORPORATION 

Stephen  Stamas 

*HCW  Oil  &  Gas  Company,  Inc. 
John  M.  Plukas 

Hators 
Stanley  Hatoff 

MOBIL  CHEMICAL 
CORPORATION 

Rawleigh  Warner,  Jr. 

Yankee  Oil  &  Gas,  Inc. 
Paul  J.  Montle 

Finance 

*Farrell,  Healer  &  Company,  Inc. 

Richard  Farrell 
The  First  Boston  Corporation 

George  L.  Shinn 

Kaufman  &  Company 
Sumner  Kaufman 

*  Leach  &  Garner 

Philip  Leach 
*Narragansett  Capital 
Corporation 

Arthur  D.  Little 

TA  ASSOCIATES 
Peter  A.  Brooke 
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FIELD  CORP. 

REALTORS 

Houses  •  Condominiums  •  Apartments 

Sales  Rentals 

Management 


1412  B  Beacon  Street, 
Brookline,  Massachusetts  02146 

Telephone:  (617)  738-5700 


IB 


mitS 


The  seafood  restaurant  that 
takes  you  to  newhorizons. 


Warwflermce 


Monkfish  in  Brandy  & 
Cream.  Trout  Stuffed  with 
Crabmeat.  And  dozens  of 
other  dishes  that  present 
new  horizons  in  seafood 
dining.  All  served  in  an 
elegantly  relaxed 
atmosphere 
with  sweeping 
views  of 
Boston  Harbor. 
Harborlerrace. 
Join  us. 


^Varriott 

&  W    I     AMP.      U/UADC 


® 


BOSTON 

LONG    WHARF 

296  State  Street,  Boston,  MA  02109  (617)  227-0800 
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Food/  Hotel/  Restaurant 

'Boston  Park  Plaza  Hotel  & 
Towers 

Roger  A.  Saunders 
Boston  Showcase  Company 

Jason  Starr 
CREATIVE  GOURMETS  LTD. 

Stephen  E.  Elmont 

Dunkin'  Donuts,  Inc. 
Robert  M.  Rosenberg 

"Howard  Johnson  Company 
G.  Michael  Hostage 

Inncorp,  Ltd. 
Harry  Axelrod 

Johnson,  O'Hare  Company,  Inc. 

Harry  O'Hare 
"O'Donnell-Usen  Fisheries 
Corporation 

Arnold  Wolf 
RED  LION  INN 


;  John  H.  Fitzpatrick 

Roberts  and  Associates 
Warren  Pierce 

THE  SHERATON 


CORPORATION 


John  Kapioltas 

Silenus  Wines,  Inc. 
1  James  B.  Hangstefer 

Sonesta  International  Hotels 
Corporation 
Paul  Sonnabend 

THE  STOP  &  SHOP 

COMPANIES,  INC. 

Avram  J.  Goldberg 

THE  WESTIN  HOTEL 
Bodo  Lemke 

Furnishings/  Housewares 

COUNTRY  CURTAINS 
Jane  P.  Fitzpatrick 

High  Technology /  Computers 

AT&T 
Charles  R.  Grafton 

Analytical  Systems  Engineering 
Corporation 
Michael  B.  Rukin 

Aritech  Corporation 
James  A.  Synk 

'  Automatic  Data  Processing 
Josh  Weston 


♦Computer  Partners,  Inc. 

Paul  J.  Crowley 
*Data  Packaging  Corporation 

Otto  Morningstar 
*Epsilon  Data  Management,  Inc. 
Thomas  0.  Jones 
General  Eastern  Instruments 
Corporation 
Pieter  R.  Wiederhold 

*  Helix  Technology  Corporation 

Frank  Gabron 
IBM  CORPORATION 

Paul  J.  Palmer 
POLAROID  CORPORATION 

William  J.  McCune,  Jr. 

RAYTHEON  COMPANY 

Thomas  L.  Phillips 

*  Systems  Engineering  & 
Manufacturing  Corporation 

Steven  Baker 
*Transitron  Electric  Corporation 
David  Bakalar 

Insurance 

Arkwright-Boston  Insurance 
Frederick  J.  Bumpus 

*  Cameron  &  Colby  Co.,  Inc. 

Graves  D.  Hewitt 
*Commercial  Union  Assurance 
Companies 
Howard  H.  Ward 
*Frank  B.  Hall  &  Company  of 
Massachusetts,  Inc. 

Colby  Hewitt,  Jr. 
JOHN  HANCOCK  MUTUAL 
LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 
E.  James  Morton 

LIBERTY  MUTUAL 
INSURANCE  COMPANY 

Melvin  B.  Bradshaw 

NEW  ENGLAND  MUTUAL 
LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 
Edward  E.  Phillips 

PRUDENTIAL  INSURANCE 
COMPANY  OF  AMERICA 

Robert  J.  Scales 

Sun  Life  Assurance  Company  of 
Canada 
John  D.  McNeil 

Investments 

* ABD  Securities  Corporation 
Theodor  Schmidt-Scheuber 
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Amoskeag  Company 
Joseph  B.  Ely  II 

BLYTH  EASTMAN  PAINE 
WEBBER  INC. 
James  F.  Cleary 

*E.F.  Hutton  &  Company,  Inc. 
S.  Paul  Crabtree 
Goldman,  Sachs  &  Company 
Stephen  B.  Kay 

Kensington  Investment 
Company 
Alan  E.  Lewis 

*Loomis  Sayles  &  Company 

Robert  L.  Kemp 
Moseley,  Hallgarten,  Estabrook 
&  Weeden,  Inc. 

Fred  S.  Moseley 

*  Tucker,  Anthony  &  R.L.  Day, 
Inc. 

Gerald  Segel 

*  Woodstock  Corporation 

Frank  B.  Condon 


Legal 

Gadsby  &  Hannah 
Jeffrey  P.  Somers 

Goldstein  &  Manello 
Richard  J.  Snyder 

*Herrick  &  Smith 
Malcolm  D.  Perkins 
Nissenbaum  Law  Offices 
Gerald  L.  Nissenbaum 

Manufacturing 

Acushnet  Company 
John  T.  Ludes 

Bell  Manufacturing  Company 
Irving  W.  Bell 

Checon  Corporation 
Donald  E.  Conaway 

Dennison  Manufacturing 
Company 
Nelson  S.  Gifford 

Econocorp,  Inc. 
Richard  G.  Lee 

FLEXcon  Company,  Inc. 
Mark  R.  Ungerer 

GENERAL  ELECTRIC 
COMPANY 
John  F.  Welch,  Jr. 
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GENERAL  ELECTRIC 
COMPANY/LYNN 

James  P.  Krebs 

GILLETTE  COMPANY 
Colman  M.  Mockler,  Jr. 

Guzovsky  Electrical  Corporation 
Edward  Guzovsky 

Inland  Steel-Ryerson 
Foundation,  Inc. 
Robert  L.  Atkinson 

Kendall  Company 
J.  Dale  Sherratt 

L.E.  Mason  Company 
Harvey  B.  Berman 

Ludlow  Corporation 
Arthur  Cohen 

NEW  ENGLAND  BUSINESS 
SERVICE,  INC. 
Richard  H.  Rhoads 

Norton  Company 
Donald  R.  Melville 

*  Packaging  Industries,  Inc. 

John  D.  Bambara 

Parker  Brothers 
Richard  E.  Stearns 

*  Plymouth  Rubber  Company,  Inc. 

Maurice  J.  Hamilburg 

Scully  Signal  Company 
Robert  G.  Scully 

*  Simplex  Time  Recorder 
Company 

Glenn  R.  Peterson 


Superior  Pet  Products,  Inc. 
Richard  J.  Phelps 

*Towle  Manufacturing  Company 
Leonard  Florence 

*Trina,  Inc. 

Thomas  L.  East  on 

Webster  Spring  Company,  Inc. 
A.M.  Levine 

Wellman,  Inc. 
Arthur  0.  Wellman,  Jr. 


Media 

BOSTON  GLOBE/ 
AFFILIATED  PUBLICATIONS 
William  0.  Taylor 

*  Boston  Herald 

Patrick  J.  Purcell 
GENERAL  CINEMA 
CORPORATION 

Richard  A.  Smith 

*WBZ-TV  4 

Thomas  L.  Goodgame 

WCIB-FM 
Lawrence  K.  Justice 

WCRB/CHARLES  RIVER 
BROADCASTING,  INC. 
Richard  L.  Kaye 

WCVB-TV  5 

S.  James  Coppersmith 

*WNEV-TV  7/New  England 
Television 
Seymour  L.  Yanoff 


Westinghouse  Broadcasting  & 
Cable,  Inc. 
Lawrence  P.  Fraiberg 

Musical  Instruments 

*  Baldwin  Piano  &  Organ 
Company 

R.S.  Harrison 
Avedis  Zildjian  Company 
Armand  Zildjian 

Printing/ Publishing 

*ADC0  Publishing  Company,  Inc. 
Samuel  Gorfinkle 

Bowne  of  Boston 
William  Gallant 

CAHNERS  PUBLISHING 
COMPANY,  INC. 
Norman  L.  Cahners 

CLARK-FRANKLIN- 
KINGSTON  PRESS 
Lawrence  Dress 

Customforms,  Inc. 
David  A.  Granoff 

*  Daniels  Printing  Company 

Lee  Daniels 
HOUGHTON  MIFFLIN 
COMPANY 

Marlowe  G.  Teig 

*  Label  Art,  Inc. 

J.  William  Flynn 

McGraw  Hill,  Inc. 
Joseph  L.  Dionne 


LsLnE  L/~*£Z±Lcin  <zf\ug±  of  <zA/Euj£on 


A  Distinctive  Selection  of  Oriental  Rugs  and  Wall  Hangings 


1643  Beacon  Street,  Waban  Square 

Hours:  Tues-Sat  11-5,  Thurs  Evenings  til  8 

Phone  (617)  964-2686 

"<J(U  cMoit  <you  J(nou,  c/f&out  OxUntal  Jfup,    OL  cMoxt  O/ou  H/aLt   %U." ' 
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Real  Estate/ Development 

Combined  Properties,  Inc. 
Stanton  L.  Black 

Corcoran  Mullins  Jennison,  Inc. 
Joseph  Corcoran 

Hilon  Development  Corporation 
Haim  Eliachar 

Northland  Investment 
Corporation 
Robert  A.  Danziger 

Stanmar,  Inc. 
Stanley  W.  Snider 

URBAN  INVESTMENT  & 
DEVELOPMENT  COMPANY/ 
COPLEY  PLACE 
R.K.  Umscheid 

*Winthrop  Securities  Co.,  Inc. 
David  C.  Hewitt 

Retailing 

WM.  FILENE'S  &  SONS 
COMPANY 
Michael  J.  Babcock 

J   Hills  Department  Stores 
Stephen  A.  Goldberger 

Jordan  Marsh  Company 
Elliot  Stone 


Kay  Bee  Toy  &  Hobby  Shops, 
Inc. 
Howard  Kaufman 

Marshall's,  Inc. 
Frank  H.  Brenton 

*Saks  Fifth  Avenue 
Ronald  J.  Hoffman 

Stuart's  Department  Stores,  Inc. 
Paul  Cammarano 

*Zayre  Corporation 
Maurice  Segall 

Science/ Medical 

*  Charles  River  Breeding 
Laboratories,  Inc. 

Henry  L.  Foster 

Damon  Corporation 
David  I.  Kosowsky 

Hospital  Corporation  of  America 
HCA  Foundation 
Donald  E.  Strange 

Shoes 

*  Jones  &  Vining,  Inc. 

Sven  Vaule,  Jr. 

*  Mercury  International  Trading 
Corporation 

Irving  Wiseman 


MORSE  SHOE,  INC. 
Manuel  Rosenberg 

THE  SPENCER  COMPANIES, 
INC. 

C.  Charles  Marran 

STRIDE  RITE  CORPORATION 

Arnold  S.  Hiatt 

Software/ Information  Services 

Henco  Software,  Inc. 
Henry  Cochran 

Interactive  Data  Corporation 
Carl  G.  Wolf 

Travel/  Transportation 

*  Heritage  Travel 

Donald  Sohn 

*The  Trans-Lease  Group 
John  J.  McCarthy,  Jr. 

Utilities 

BOSTON  EDISON  COMPANY 
Thomas  J.  Galligan,  Jr. 

*  Eastern  Gas  &  Fuel  Associates 

William  J.  Pruyn 

NEW  ENGLAND  TELEPHONE 

Gerry  Freche 
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SINCE  1792,  FAMILIES  HAVE  PUT  THEIR 

I  RUST    IN         Thrift  and  foresight  have  been  bringing  families  to  State 
«■»■  Street  for  generations . 

5  lAI  E  ^^  seryices  3re  sought  out  because  we  are  more  than  a 

CTD EET  discreet  and  attentive  trustee .  We  also  provide  particularly 

)  I  KtE  ■•         well-informed  investment  management. 

Whether  your  objective  is  the  education  of  your  children, 
a  secure  retirement,  or  preservation  of  capital,  we  will  work 
closely  with  you  and  your  lawyer  to  devise  a  suitable  trust. 

Naturally,  you  are  welcome  to  participate  in  all  decisions, 
or  you  may  choose  to  leave  matters  in  our  care.  Whichever 
you  decide,  you  will  be  kept  regularly  apprised  of  the  pro- 
gress of  your  account. 

We  invite  you  to  put  your  trust  in  us. 
Call  S.  Walker  Merrill,  Jr.,  Senior  Vice  President, 
Investment  Management.  (617)786-3279. 

State  Street  Bank  and  Trust  Company.  Quality  since  1792. 

9  StateStreet. 

State  Street  Bank  and  Trust  Company,  wholly-owned  subsidiary  of  State  Street  Boston  Corporation,  225  Franklin  Street, 
Boston,  MA  02101.  Offices  in  Boston,  New  York,  San  Francisco,  London,  Munich,  Hong  Kong,  Singapore. 
Member  FDIC.  ©  Copyright  State  Street  Boston  Corporation  1982. 
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MASSACHUSEnS 


The  following  Members  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts High  Technology  Council 
support  the  BSO  through  the  BSO 
Business  &  Professional  Leadership 
Program: 


?BPkii 


Alpha  Industries,  Inc. 
George  S.  Kariotis 

ANALOG  DEVICES,  INC. 

Ray  Stata 
The  Analytic  Sciences 
Corporation 

Arthur  Gelb 
*Augat,  Inc. 

Roger  D.  Wellington 
Barry  Wright  Corporation 

Ralph  Z.  Sorenson 
'•'Bolt  Beranek  and  Newman  Inc. 

Stephen  Levy 
Computervision  Corporation 

Martin  Allen 
Cullinet  Software,  Inc. 

John  J.  Cullinane 

DIGITAL  EQUIPMENT 
CORPORATION 

Kenneth  H.  Olsen 


DYNATECH  CORPORATION 

J.P  Barger 
EPSCO,  Inc. 

Wayne  P.  Coffin 
Foxboro  Company 

Earle  W.  Pitt 
GCA  Corporation 

Milton  Greenberg 
GTE  ELECTRICAL 
PRODUCTS 

Dean  T.  Langford 
*GenRad  Foundation 

Lynn  Smoker 
*Haemonetics,  Inc. 

John  F.  White 
Honeywell  Information  Systems 

Warren  G.  Sprague 
Instron  Corporation 

Harold  Hindman 
♦Arthur  D.  Little,  Inc. 

John  F.  Magee 


M/A-COM,  INC. 

Vessarios  G.  Chigas 
Massachusetts  High  Technology 
Council,  Inc. 

Howard  P.  Foley 
Millipore  Corporation 

Dimitri  d'Arbeloff 
PRIME  COMPUTER,  INC. 

Joe  M.  Henson 
*  Printed  Circuit  Corporation 

Peter  Sarmanian 
SofTech,  Inc. 

Justus  Lowe,  Jr. 
TERADYNE,  INC. 

Alexander  V.  d'Arbeloff 
Thermo  Electron  Corporation 

George  N.  Hatsopoulos 
Unitrode  Corporation 

George  M.  Berman 
WANG  LABORATORIES,  INC. 

An  Wang 


RICHARD  M- DANA,  inc.- 

JEWELERS 

We  are  specialists  in  custom  design  and 

restoration  work  in  platinum  and  gold* 

All  work  is  done  on  the  premises* 

43  CENTRAL  STREET  ♦  WELLESLEY,  MASSACHUSETTS  ♦  237-2730 
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The  Boston  Home, 

(formerly  The  Boston  Home  for  Incurables) 


Est.  1881 


Seeks  Your  Support 
for  Another  Century 


Write  for  Centennial  Brochure:  The  BoStOIl  Home,  IllC. 

David  W.  Lewis,  Treasurer  2049-2061  Dorchester  Avenue 

John  Bigelow,  Assistant  Treasurer    Boston,  Massachusetts  02124 

617/825-3905 


Jaeger  salutes 

the  Boston 

Symphony 

Orchestra. 


m 


if 


Jaeger  International  Shop  -  Copley  Place,  Boston,  MA.  (617)  437-1163 

Jaeger  International  Shop  -  The  Mall  at  Chestnut  Hill,  Newton,  MA.  (617)  527-1785  f 
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An  Authentic  Grill 

with 

Aged  Steaks    Plump  Poultry 
Fresh  Fish    Native  Shellfish 

grilled  on 

Woods  &  Charcoals 


of 


Mesquite 
Sassafras 


Apple 
Hickory 


In  Boston's 


~~1 


Back  Bay  Hilton 


Just  steps  away  between 

The  Christian  Science 

Complex  and  Prudential  Center 

with  ample  indoor  parking. 

Dial-(617)  BOODLES. 


Real  Estate  Management 

Brokerage  and  Consulting  Services 

Since  1898 


SAUNDERS  &  ASSOCIATES 

20  Park  Plaza  Boston  MA  •  02116 
(617)426-0720 


Coming  Concerts  .  .  . 


Thursday  '10'— 14  March,  8-10 
Friday  'A'— 15  March,  2-4 
Saturday  'A' — 16  March,  8-10 
MAURIZIO  POLLINI,  conductor  and  pianist 

All-Mozart  Piano  Concerto  No.  12 

Program  in  A,  K.414 

Symphony  No.  34  in  C 
Piano  Concerto  No.  1 7 
inG,  K.453 

Wednesday,  27  March  at  7:30 

Open  Rehearsal 
Steven  Ledbetter  will  discuss  the  program 

at  6:45  in  the  Cohen  Annex. 
Thursday  'A'— 28  March,  8-9:55 
Friday 'B'— 29  March,  2-3:55 
Saturday  'B'— 30  March,  8—9:55 
Tuesday 'C— 2  April,  8-9:55 
ANDREW  DAVIS  conducting 

Mozart  Symphony  No.  39 

Stravinsky  Violin  Concerto 

CHO-LIANG  LIN,  violin 

Rachmaninoff  Symphonic  Dances 

Thursday  'B'— 4  April,  8-9:55 
Friday  'A'— 5  April,  2-3:55 
Saturday  'A'— 6  April,  8-9:55 
ANDREW  DAVIS  conducting 

Knussen  Symphony  No.  3 

Delius  Sea  Drift 

RICHARD  STILWELL,  baritone 
TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS, 
JOHN  OLIVER,  conductor 

Vaughan  Williams       Symphony  No.  2, 
London 

Wednesday,  10  April  at  7:30 

Open  Rehearsal 
Steven  Ledbetter  will  discuss  the  program 

at  6:45  in  the  Cohen  Annex. 
Thursday  '10'— 11  April,  8-10 
Friday  'B'— 12  April,  2-4 
Saturday  'B'— 13  April,  8-10 
CHARLES  DUTOIT  conducting 

Dutilleux  Metaboles 

Mozart  Piano  Concerto  No.  24 

inC  minor,  K.491 
ANDRASSCHIFF,  piano 

Stravinsky  Petrushka  (1911) 

Programs  subject  to  change. 
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where  handcraftsmanship 

is  a  tradition 


upstairi<m^5...1\4ain  Street,  Concord,  MA 
Mon.-Sa}^10-5     "Tel  (617)371-1088 


-«sl 


A    ooutheast     Asian     Ipeat 


T^MANDALAY 

BURMESE  RESTAURANT 


* LyGlcbpates    lenth   Year* 

329  Huntington  Avenue,  Boston.  247-2111 

Iwo  Blocks  Wfest  of  Symphony  Had — Reservations  Suggested 


IGOR  5TRAVIN5KY 


THE  SOLDIER'STALE 


Ah  ANIMATED 

\  FILM  BY  R.O. 
BLECHMAM 


Extraordinary 

Animation  on 

Home  Video 


This  is  a  dazzling  version  of  Stravinsky's  magical  musical, 
based  on  a  classic  Russian  fable.       Also  available . . . 
The  Four  Seasons         The  Nutcracker         Turnadet 

See  it  today  from  a  video  dealer  below. 


Box  Office  Video 

Beta  &  VHS  Movies 
160  Newbury  St. 
Boston  •  247-3211 

Videosmith  ™ 
Beta  &  VHS  &  CED  Movies 
275  Dartmouth  St. 
Copley  Square 
Boston -262-1144 
Coolidge  Comer 
Brookline  •  232-6637 
The  Mall  at  Chestnut  Hill 
Newton  •  965-7970 
Rt.  9,  Worcester  Rd. 
Natick  •  651  3044 


Entertainment  Inc. 
Beta  &  VHS  Movies 
555  Washington  St. 
Wellesley  •  237-2320 
1158  Beacon  Street 
Newton  •  332-6665 


Video  Plus 

Beta  &  VHS  Movies 
Old  Path  Village 
969  Concord  St. 
Framingham  ■  875-6855 
Porter  Square 
21  White  St.  at  Mass 
Ave.,  Cambridge 
Opening  Soon 


The  Gift. 


It  should  express  your  feelings. 
Celebrate  the  occasion.  Touch  the 
heart.  And  mean  as  much  years 
from  now,  as  it  does  today. 

For  that  special  someone,  The  Gift 
is  waiting  to  be  discovered  at 
Wild  Goose  Chase. 


WILD  GOOSE  CHASE 

Contemporary  American  Crafts  and  Gifts 

1431  Beacon  St.  Brookline,  MA  02146,  738-8020 

Hours:  Mon.  -Sat. ,  10-6;  Sun. ,  12-5 
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Symphony  Hall  Information  .  . . 


FOR  SYMPHONY  HALL  CONCERT  AND 
TICKET  INFORMATION,  call  (617)  266-1492. 
For  Boston  Symphony  concert  program  informa- 
tion, call  "C-O-N-C-E-R-T" 

THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  performs  ten 
months  a  year,  in  Symphony  Hall  and  at  Tangle- 
wood.  For  information  about  any  of  the  orches- 
tra's activities,  please  call  Symphony  Hall,  or 
write  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Sym- 
phony Hall,  Boston,  MA  02115. 

THE  EUNICE  S.  AND  JULIAN  COHEN 
ANNEX,  adjacent  to  Symphony  Hall  on  Hunt- 
ington Avenue,  may  be  entered  by  the  Symphony 
Hall  West  Entrance  on  Huntington  Avenue. 

FOR  SYMPHONY  HALL  RENTAL  INFORMA- 
TION, call  (617)  266-1492,  or  write  the  Func- 
tion Manager,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA 
02115. 

THE  BOX  OFFICE  is  open  from  10  a.m.  until  6 
p.m.  Monday  through  Saturday;  on  concert  eve- 
nings, it  remains  open  through  intermission  for 
BSO  events  or  just  past  starting-time  for  other 
events.  In  addition,  the  box  office  opens  Sunday 
at  1  p.m.  when  there  is  a  concert  that  afternoon 
or  evening.  Single  tickets  for  all  Boston  Sym- 
phony concerts  go  on  sale  twenty-eight  days 
before  a  given  concert  once  a  series  has  begun, 
and  phone  reservations  will  be  accepted.  For 
outside  events  at  Symphony  Hall,  tickets  will  be 
available  three  weeks  before  the  concert.  No 
phone  orders  will  be  accepted  for  these  events. 

TICKET  RESALE:  If  for  some  reason  you  are 
unable  to  attend  a  Boston  Symphony  concert  for 
which  you  hold  a  ticket,  you  may  make  your 
ticket  available  for  resale  by  calling  the  switch- 
board. This  helps  bring  needed  revenue  to  the 
orchestra  and  makes  your  seat  available  to  some- 
one who  wants  to  attend  the  concert.  A  mailed 
receipt  will  acknowledge  your  tax-deductible 
contribution. 

RUSH  SEATS:  There  are  a  limited  number  of 
Rush  Tickets  available  for  the  Friday-afternoon 
and  Saturday-evening  Boston  Symphony  con- 
certs (subscription  concerts  only).  The  continued 
low  price  of  the  Saturday  tickets  is  assured 
through  the  generosity  of  two  anonymous 
donors.  The  Rush  Tickets  are  sold  at  $5.00 


each,  one  to  a  customer,  at  the  Symphony  Hall- 
West  Entrance  on  Fridays  beginning  9  a.m.  and 
Saturdays  beginning  5  p.m. 

LATECOMERS  will  be  seated  by  the  ushers  dur- 
ing the  first  convenient  pause  in  the  program. 
Those  who  wish  to  leave  before  the  end  of  the 
concert  are  asked  to  do  so  between  program 
pieces  in  order  not  to  disturb  other  patrons. 

SMOKING  IS  NOT  PERMITTED  in  any  part  of 
the  Symphony  Hall  auditorium  or  in  the  sur- 
rounding corridors.  It  is  permitted  only  in  the 
Cabot-Cahners  and  Hatch  rooms,  and  in  the 
main  lobby  on  Massachusetts  Avenue. 

CAMERA  AND  RECORDING  EQUIPMENT 

may  not  be  brought  into  Symphony  Hall  during 
concerts. 

FIRST  AID  FACILITIES  for  both  men  and 
women  are  available  in  the  Cohen  Annex  near 
the  Symphony  Hall  West  Entrance  on  Hunt- 
ington Avenue.  On-call  physicians  attending  con- 
certs should  leave  their  names  and  seat  locations 
at  the  switchboard  near  the  Massachusetts  Ave- 
nue entrance. 

WHEELCHAIR  ACCESS  to  Symphony  Hall  is 
available  at  the  West  Entrance  to  the  Cohen 
Annex. 

AN  ELEVATOR  is  located  outside  the  Hatch  and 
Cabot-Cahners  rooms  on  the  Massachusetts  Ave- 
nue side  of  the  building. 


9w? 


wT 
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LADIES'  ROOMS  are  located  on  the  orchestra 
level,  audience -left,  at  the  stage  end  of  the  hall, 
and  on  the  first-balcony  level,  audience -right, 
outside  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room  near  the 
elevator. 

MEN'S  ROOMS  are  located  on  the  orchestra 
level,  audience-right,  outside  the  Hatch  Room 
near  the  elevator,  and  on  the  first-balcony  level, 
audience-left,  outside  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room 
near  the  coatroom. 

COATROOMS  are  located  on  the  orchestra  and 
first-balcony  levels,  audience-left,  outside  the 
Hatch  and  Cabot-Cahners  rooms.  The  BSO  is  not 
responsible  for  personal  apparel  or  other  prop- 
erty of  patrons. 

LOUNGES  AND  BAR  SERVICE:  There  are  two 
lounges  in  Symphony  Hall.  The  Hatch  Room  on 
the  orchestra  level  and  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room 
on  the  first-balcony  level  serve  drinks  starting 
one  hour  before  each  performance.  For  the  Fri- 
day-afternoon concerts,  both  rooms  open  at 
12:15,  with  sandwiches  available  until  concert 
time. 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  BROADCASTS:  Con- 
certs of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  are 
heard  by  delayed  broadcast  in  many  parts  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  as  well  as  interna- 
tionally, through  the  Boston  Symphony  Tran- 
scription Trust.  In  addition,  Friday-afternoon 


concerts  are  broadcast  live  by  the  following  FM  | 
stations:  WGBH  (Boston  89.7),  WFCR  (Amherst 
88.5),  and  WAMC  (Albany  90.3);  in  Maine  by 
WMED  (Calais  89.7),  WMEA  (Portland  90.1), 
WMEH  (Bangor  90.9),  WMEW  (Waterville 
91.3),  and  WMEM  (Presque  Isle  106.1);  and  in 
Connecticut  by  WMNR  (Monroe  88.1),  WNPR 
(Norwich  89.1),  WPKT  (Hartford  90.5),  and 
WSLX  (New  Canaan  91.9).  Live  Saturday- 
evening  broadcasts  are  carried  by  WGBH  and 
WCRB  (Boston  102.5).  If  Boston  Symphony 
concerts  are  not  heard  regularly  in  your  home 
area  and  you  would  like  them  to  be,  please  call 
WCRB  Productions  at  (617)  893-7080.  WCRB 
will  be  glad  to  work  with  you  and  try  to  get  the 
BSO  on  the  air  in  your  area. 

BSO  FRIENDS:  The  Friends  are  annual  donors 
to  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  Friends 
receive  BSO,  the  orchestra's  newsletter,  as  well 
as  priority  ticket  information  and  other  benefits 
depending  on  their  level  of  giving.  For  informa- 
tion, please  call  the  Development  Office  at  Sym- 
phony Hall  weekdays  between  9  and  5.  If  you 
are  already  a  Friend  and  you  have  changed  your 
address,  please  send  your  new  address  with  your 
newsletter  label  to  the  Development  Office, 
Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA  02115.  Including 
the  mailing  label  will  assure  a  quick  and  accurate 
change  of  address  in  our  files. 


Rental  apartments 

for  people  who'd 

rather  hear  French  horns 

than  Car  horns.    Enjoy  easy  living  within 
easy  reach  of  Symphony  Hall. 
New  in-town  apartments 
with  doorman,  harbor 
views,  all  luxuries, 
health 
club, 
land  2 
bedrooms  and 
penthouse  duplex 
apartments. 


THE  DEVONSHIRE 


O     .^  One  Devonshire  Place.  (Between  Washington 

_,  i5S|       and  Devonshire  Streets,  off  State  Street)  Boston 
3  Renting  Office  Open  7  Days.  Tel:  (617)  720-3410 

2     Park  free  in  our  indoor  garage  while  inspecting  models 


A  Boston  Tradition 

41  UNION  STREET  227-2750 
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Since  1874. 
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Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SEIJI  OZAWA,  Music  Director 


104th  Season 


>#  BOSTON   ^ 

/symphony 
\  orchestra, 

,J\  SEIjI  OZAWA     A 
\\     if  A       MusuD.ncIo,      <    Vf 


^ip.',, 


1984-85 


SHARE 

THE  SENSE 

OF 
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EXCLUSIVELY  FINE  CHAMPAGNE  COGNAC 

Imported  By  Remy  Martin  Amerique,  Inc  ,  NY.  NY  80  Proot 


Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 
One  Hundred  and  Fourth  Season,  1984-85 

Trustees  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Inc. 

Leo  L.  Beranek,  Chairman  Nelson  J.  Darling,  Jr.,  President 

J. P.  Barger,  Vice-President  George  H.  Kidder,  Vice-President 

Mrs.  George  L.  Sargent,  Vice-President  William  J.  Poorvu,  Treasurer 


Vernon  R.  Alden 

David  B.  Arnold,  Jr. 

Mrs.  John  M.  Bradley 

Mrs.  Norman  L.  Cahners 

George  H.A.  Clowes,  Jr. 

William  M.  Crozier,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Lewis  S.  Dabney 

Philip  K.  Allen 

Allen  G.  Barry 

Richard  R  Chapman 

Abram  T.  Collier 

Mrs.  Harris  Fahnestock 


Mrs.  Michael  H.  Davis 

Archie  C.  Epps 
Mrs.  John  H.  Fitzpatrick 

Mrs.  John  L.  Grandin 
Harvey  Chet  Krentzman 
Roderick  M.  MacDougall 

Trustees  Emeriti 

E.  Morton  Jennings,  Jr. 

Edward  M.  Kennedy 

Edward  G.  Murray 

Albert  L.  Nickerson 


E.  James  Morton 

David  G.  Mugar 

Thomas  D.  Perry,  Jr. 
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WE  HELPED  ED  MILLER 

GET  BY  ON  $125,000. 

LAST  YEAR. 


Most  people  assume  that  success 
automatically  brings  with  it  a  sub- 
stantially brighter  ••  and  easier  -- 
financial  picture.  Yet  when  they  reach 
a  comfortable  income  level,  too  many 
find  themselves  wondering  where  it 
all  goes. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  common 
reasons  people  come  to  The 
Cambridge  Group  for  financial 
planning.  Because  success 
depends  as  much  on  preserving 
and  investing  your  money  as 
on  earning  it. 

At  The  Cambridge  Group, 
our  job  is  to  help  you  focus 
on  your  goals.Then  help 
you  achieve  them.  All  of 
them.  We  can  help  with 
business  management 
Investment  objectives. 
Retirement  plans 
Educational  needs.  Estate 
planning.  And  any  other  special 
objectives  you  might  have,  business 
or  personal. 

All  while  keeping  your  taxes  at 
their  lowest  legitimate  level. 

To  achieve  this,  we  develop  an 
overall,  comprehensive  financial  plan. 
Our  specialists  optimize  your  posi- 
tion in  each  area  giving  you  a  balanced 
financial  picture.  Mot  a  plan  skewed 
toward  the  stock  market  by  a  broker. 
Or  toward  life  insurance  by  an  agent. 
But  a  truly  objective  perspective. 


It's  only  through  careful  planning 
that  someone  like  Ed  Miller  can  feel 
comfortable  with  his  income.  Knowing 
that  his  money  is  working  as  hard  for 
him  as  he  worked  for  his  money. 

If  you'd  like  a  closer  look  at  what 
financial  planning  can  do  for  you, 
we'd  be  happy  to  arrange  a  private 
consultation  at  no  cost  or  obligation 
to  you.  Just  call  Charlie  Gerrior  at 
(617)965-7480. 


Cambridge 
Group 


YOU  SET  THE  GOALS     WE  HELP  YOCJ  REACH  THEM 


BSO 


Gearing  Up  For  "A  Salute  to  Symphony" 
and  "Symphony  Sunday" 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  will  celebrate 
"A  Salute  to  Symphony"  the  weekend  of  20  and 
21  April  in  a  community- wide  effort  to  benefit  the 
BSO  and  the  Boston  Pops.  Sponsored  by  the 
Boston  Symphony  Association  of  Volunteers,  this 
massive  fundraising  effort — formerly  the 
"Musical  Marathon" — will  begin  with  a  gala 
Kick-Off  Party  at  the  Chestnut  Hill  Mall  on 
Sunday,  14  April,  and  be  capped  by  a  live,  IVi- 
hour  telecast  from  Symphony  Hall  featuring  the 
Boston  Symphony  under  Seiji  Ozawa  and  the 
Boston  Pops  under  John  Williams  on  Sunday,  21 
April  on  WCVB-TV-Channel  5.  That  day  will  be 
declared  "Symphony  Sunday"  by  Massachusetts 
Governor  Michael  S.  Dukakis,  and  radio  station 
WCRB-FM-102.5  will  devote  its  programming  to 
"Symphony  Sunday"  from  9  a.m.  to  midnight. 

"A  Salute  to  Symphony  1985"  brings  a  new 
name  and  a  new  look  to  one  of  the  BSO's  most 
important  volunteer  programs  and  its  largest 
public  fundraiser.  The  "Musical  Marathon"  was 
an  annual  event  for  the  past  fourteen  years, 
raising  a  total  of  more  than  $2  million  for  the 
Boston  Symphony  and  the  Boston  Pops.  "A 
Salute  to  Symphony"  brings  a  broader  scope  to 
this  project  and  is  expected  to  reach  many  more 
people  through  its  expanded  activities.  Chestnut 
Hill  Mall  has  designated  the  entire  month  of  April 
"Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Month"  and  will 
be  welcoming  shoppers  with  a  series  of  musical 
interludes  and  special  displays  about  the  BSO. 
Boston's  music  lovers  will  be  invited  to  the  Kick- 
Off  Party  at  the  Mall,  an  evening  featuring 
champagne,  hors  d'oeuvres,  live  musical  enter- 
tainment and  dancing,  and  door  prizes  contrib- 
uted by  mall  stores. 

As  in  the  past,  an  illustrated  premium  cata- 
logue containing  hundreds  of  gifts  will  be  the 
focal  point  of  "Salute  to  Symphony"  activities, 
with  one-of-a-kind  musical  offerings  from  orches- 
tra members;  restaurant,  theater,  and  store  gift 
certificates,  and  an  exclusive  line  of  "Salute  to 


Symphony"  merchandise.  Premiums  will  be 
available  at  Chestnut  Hill  Mall  beginning  15  April 
and  at  Quincy  Market  the  weekend  of  20  and  21 
April.  In  addition,  more  than  60,000  catalogues 
will  be  mailed,  and  they  will  also  be  available  at 
Symphony  Hall.  This  year,  all  premium  orders 
will  be  filled  immediately  upon  receipt. 

The  volunteer  effort  to  plan  and  produce  "A 
Salute  to  Symphony"  involves  more  than  400 
persons,  with  hundreds  more  donating  merchan- 
dise or  their  services  as  premium  offerings.  This 
important  project  is  supported  this  year  by  Kik- 
koman,  the  Weston/ Loblaw  Group,  and  the 
Prince  Company.  "Salute  to  Symphony"  Chair- 
man Thelma  Goldberg  hopes  that  "everyone  who 
loves  great  music  or  who  is  proud  of  Boston  and 
what  the  BSO  offers  the  city  will  be  a  part  of 
'Salute  to  Symphony.'  If  the  commitment  to  date 
is  any  indication,  this  year's  effort  should  be  a 
tremendous  success.  We  are  extremely  grateful 
to  all  who  are  making  it  possible." 


Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Players 
at  Jordan  Hall 

The  Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Players  will  give 
the  final  concert  of  their  1984-85  Jordan  Hall 
series  on  Sunday  afternoon,  31  March  at  3  p.m. 
The  program  will  feature  mezzo-soprano  Jan 
DeGaetani  performing  Schumann's  Liederkreis, 
Op.  24.  The  concert  will  also  include 
Schumann's  Quintet  in  E-flat  for  piano  and 
strings,  Op.  44;  the  same  composer's  Two  Melo- 
dramas for  voice  and  piano,  with  Ms.  DeGaetani; 
and  Robin  Holloway's  Fantasy-Pieces,  Op.  16,  on 
Schumann's  Liederkreis,  for  piano  and  twelve 
instruments.  For  ticket  information,  call  the 
Jordan  Hall  box  office  at  536-2412. 


BSO  Members  in  Concert 

Music  Director  Ronald  Knudsen  conducts  the 
Newton  Symphony  Orchestra  on  Sunday,  17 
March  at  8  p.m.  at  Aquinas  Junior  College  in 
Newton.  On  the  program  are  the  Bach  Branden- 
burg Concerto  No.  3,  the  Mendelssohn  Violin 
Concerto  with  soloist  Robert  Davidovici,  and  the 
Dvorak  Symphony  No.  6  in  D.  Single  tickets  are 


$8;  for  information  or  reservations,  call 
965-2555. 

BSO  assistant  principal  flutist  Leone  Buyse 
will  appear  in  recital  at  Boston  University  School 
for  the  Arts,  855  Commonwealth  Avenue,  on 
Sunday,  17  March  at  8  p.m.  The  program 
includes  music  of  Marin  Marais,  Robert 
Schumann,  Verne  Reynolds,  Jean  Cartan,  Ernst 
von  Dohnanyi  and  Friedrich  Kuhlau.  Admission 
is  free. 

BSO  principal  flutist  Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer 
will  be  guest  soloist  with  the  Concert  Arts 
Orchestra  of  Boston  on  Wednesday,  27  March  at 
8:00  p.m.  at  Sanders  Theater  in  Cambridge.  Ms. 
Dwyer  will  perform  J.S.  Bach's  Orchestral  Suite 
No.  2  for  flute  and  strings  and  the  world  pre- 
miere of  Wy  lie's  Flights  of  Fancy.  Also  on  the 
program  is  music  of  Vivaldi  and  Dvorak.  For 
further  information,  call  665-1060. 

Ronald  Feldman  leads  the  Mystic  Valley 
Orchestra  in  Stravinsky's  Symphony  in  C  and 
the  Brahms  Double  Concerto  for  violin  and  cello 


on  Sunday,  31  March  at  3:00  p.m.  at  Dwight 
Hall,  Framingham  State  College.  BSO  members 
Harvey  Seigel  and  Martha  Babcock  are  the 
soloists  in  the  Brahms.  For  ticket  information, 
call  924-4939. 

Guest  artists  David  Hoose,  conductor,  and  the 
Underground  Railway  Theatre  Company  join  the 
contemporary  music  ensemble  Collage  on  Mon- 
day, 1  April  at  8  p.m.  at  Sanders  Theater  in 
Cambridge  for  music  of  Andrew  Imbrie  and  Fred 
Lerdahl,  and  Igor  Stravinsky's  UHistoire  du 
soldat.  For  complete  program  and  ticket  infor- 
mation, call  437-0231. 


With  Thanks 

We  wish  to  give  special  thanks  to  the  National 
Endownment  for  the  Arts  and  the  Massachusetts 
Council  on  the  Arts  and  Humanities  for  their 
continued  support  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra. 
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presents 

J.S.  BACH 
Mass  in  B  Minor,  BWV  232 
Saturday,  March  30  at  8  p.m. 

Jordan  Hall  at 
New  England  Conservatory 

soloists — Martha  Elliott, 

Gloria  Raymond,  David  Norris, 

Mark  Fularz,  James  Kleyla. 

For  phone  orders  and  information, 

call:  (617)  353-0556 

MasterCard  and  VISA.  Bostix 


"They  let  the  music  soar  .  .  .   "  The  Boston  Globe 


Seiji  Ozawa 
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The  1984-85  season  is  Seiji  Ozawa's  twelfth 
as  music  director  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra.  In  the  fall  of  1973  he  became  the 
orchestra's  thirteenth  music  director  since  it 
was  founded  in  1881. 

Born  in  1935  in  Shenyang,  China,  to 
Japanese  parents,  Mr.  Ozawa  studied  both 
Western  and  Oriental  music  as  a  child  and 
later  graduated  from  Tokyo's  Toho  School  of 
Music  with  first  prizes  in  composition  and  con- 
ducting. In  the  fall  of  1959  he  won  first  prize 
at  the  International  Competition  of  Orchestra 
Conductors,  Besancon,  France.  Charles 
Munch,  then  music  director  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  and  a  judge  at  the  competition, 
invited  him  to  Tanglewood,  where  in  1960  he 
won  the  Koussevitzky  Prize  for  outstanding 
student  conductor,  the  highest  honor  awarded 
by  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  (now  the 
Tanglewood  Music  Center). 

While  working  with  Herbert  von  Karajan  in 
West  Berlin,  Mr.  Ozawa  came  to  the  attention 
of  Leonard  Bernstein,  whom  he  accompanied 
on  the  New  York  Philharmonic's  spring 


1961  Japan  tour,  and  he  was  made  an  assistant  ( 
conductor  of  that  orchestra  for  the  1961-62 
season.  His  first  professional  concert 
appearance  in  North  America  came  in 
January  1962  with  the  San  Francisco 
Symphony  Orchestra.  He  was  music  director 
of  the  Ravinia  Festival  for  five  summers  begin 
ning  in  1964,  and  music  director  for  four 
seasons  of  the  Toronto  Symphony  Orchestra, ; 
post  he  relinquished  at  the  end  of  the 
1968-69  season. 
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Seiji  Ozawa  first  conducted  the  Boston  Sym 
phony  in  Symphony  Hall  in  January  1968;  he 
had  previously  appeared  with  the  orchestra  fo 
four  summers  at  Tanglewood,  where  he 
became  an  artistic  director  in  1970.  In 
December  1970  he  began  his  inaugural  seasoi  ^ 
as  conductor  and  music  director  of  the  San 
Francisco  Symphony  Orchestra.  The  music 
directorship  of  the  Boston  Symphony  followed 
in  1973,  and  Mr.  Ozawa  resigned  his  San 
Francisco  position  in  the  spring  of  1976,  serv 
ing  as  music  advisor  there  for  the  1976-77 
season. 
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As  music  director  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra,  Mr.  Ozawa  has  strengthened  the 
orchestra's  reputation  internationally  as  well 
as  at  home,  beginning  with  concerts  on  the 
BSO's  1976  European  tour  and,  in  March 
1978,  on  a  nine-city  tour  of  Japan.  At  the 
invitation  of  the  Chinese  government,  Mr. 
Ozawa  then  spent  a  week  working  with  the 
Peking  Central  Philharmonic  Orchestra;  a 
year  later,  in  March  1979,  he  returned  to 
China  with  the  entire  Boston  Symphony  for 
a  significant  musical  and  cultural  exchange 
entailing  coaching,  study,  and  discussion  ses- 
sions with  Chinese  musicians,  as  well  as  con- 
cert performances.  Also  in  1979,  Mr.  Ozawa 
led  the  orchestra  on  its  first  tour  devoted 
exclusively  to  appearances  at  the  major  music 
festivals  of  Europe.  Seiji  Ozawa  and  the  Boston 
Symphony  celebrated  the  orchestra's  one- 
hundredth  birthday  with  a  fourteen-city  Amer- 
ican tour  in  March  1981  and  an  international 
tour  to  Japan,  France,  Germany,  Austria,  and 
England  in  October/ November  that  same 
year.  Most  recently,  in  August/September 
1984,  Mr.  Ozawa  led  the  orchestra  in  a  two- 
and-one-half-week,  eleven-concert  tour  which 
included  appearances  at  the  music  festivals  of 
Edinburgh,  London,  Salzburg,  Lucerne,  and 
Berlin,  as  well  as  performances  in  Munich, 
Hamburg,  and  Amsterdam. 

Mr.  Ozawa  pursues  an  active  international 
career.  He  appears  regularly  with  the  Berlin 
Philharmonic,  the  Orchestre  de  Paris,  the 
French  National  Radio  Orchestra,  the  Vienna 
Philharmonic,  the  Philharmonia  of  London, 
and  the  New  Japan  Philharmonic.  His  operatic 
credits  include  Salzburg,  London's  Royal 
Opera  at  Covent  Garden,  La  Scala  in  Milan, 
and  the  Paris  Opera,  where  he  conducted  the 
world  premiere  of  Olivier  Messiaen's  opera 
St.  Francis  of  Assist  in  November  1983. 
Messiaen's  opera  was  subsequently  awarded 


the  Grand  Prix  de  la  Critique  1984  in  the 
category  of  French  world  premieres. 

Mr.  Ozawa  has  won  an  Emmy  for  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's  "Evening  at 
Symphony"  television  series.  His  award- 
winning  recordings  include  Berlioz's  Romeo  et 
Juliette,  Schoenberg's  Gurrelieder,  and  the 
Berg  and  Stravinsky  violin  concertos  with 
Itzhak  Perlman.  Other  recordings  with  the 
orchestra  include,  for  Philips,  Richard 
Strauss's  Also  sprach  Zarathustra  and  Ein 
Heldenleben,  Stravinsky's  Le  Sacre  du 
printemps,  Hoist's  The  Planets,  and  Mahler's 
Symphony  No.  8,  the  Symphony  of  a  Thou- 
sand. For  CBS,  he  has  recorded  music  of 
Ravel,  Berlioz,  and  Debussy  with  mezzo- 
soprano  Frederica  von  Stade  and  the  Men- 
delssohn Violin  Concerto  with  Isaac  Stern;  in 
addition,  he  has  recorded  the  Schoenberg/ 
Monn  Cello  Concerto  and  Strauss's  Don  Qui- 
xote with  cellist  Yo-Yo  Ma  for  future  release. 
For  Telarc,  he  has  recorded  the  complete 
cycle  of  Beethoven  piano  concertos  and  the 
Choral  Fantasy  with  Rudolf  Serkin.  Mr.  Ozawa 
and  the  orchestra  have  recorded  five  of  the 
works  commissioned  by  the  BSO  for  its  cen- 
tennial: Roger  Sessions's  Pulitzer  Prize- 
winning  Concerto  for  Orchestra  and  Andrzej 
Panufnik's  Sinfonia  Votiva  are  available  on 
Hyperion;  Peter  Lieberson's  Piano  Concerto 
with  soloist  Peter  Serkin,  John  Harbison's 
Symphony  No.  1,  and  Oily  Wilson's  Sinfonia 
have  been  taped  for  New  World  records.  For 
Angel/EMI,  he  and  the  orchestra  have 
recorded  Stravinsky's  Firebird  and,  with  so- 
loist Itzhak  Perlman,  the  violin  concertos  of 
Earl  Kim  and  Robert  Starer.  Mr.  Ozawa  holds 
honorary  Doctor  of  Music  degrees  from  the 
University  of  Massachusetts,  the  New  England 
Conservatory  of  Music,  and  Wheaton  College 
in  Norton,  Massachusetts. 
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POSTER 


AVAILABLE  AT 

THE  KENNEDY  STUDIOS 

THE  HARVARD  COOP. 

THE  ARTIST  WORKS  (B.U.  BOOK  STORE) 

AND  PARTICIPATING  BALDWIN  DEALERS 

BALDWIN  IS  THE  OFFICIAL  PIANO  OF  THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ANDTANGLEWOOD 


PHOTOGRAPHER  WILLIAM  TAYLOR 


Music  Directorship  endowed  by 
John  Moors  Cabot 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY 

ORCHESTRA 

1984/85 

First  Violins 

Malcolm  Lowe 

Concertmaster 
Charles  Munch  chair 
Emanuel  Borok 
Assistant  Concertmaster 
Helen  Horner  Mclntyre  chair 

Max  Hobart 

Robert  L.  Heal,  and 

Enid  and  Bruce  A.  Beal  chair 

Cecylia  Arzewski 

Edward  and  Bertha  C  Rose  chair 

Bo  Youp  Hwang 

John  and  Dorothy  Wilson  chair 

Max  W  inder 
Harry  Dickson 

Forrest  Foster  Collier  chair 

Gottfried  Wilfinger 
Fredy  Ostrovsky 
Leo  Panasevich 

Carolyn  and  George  Rowland  chair 

Sheldon  Rotenberg 

Muriel  C  Kasdon  and 
Marjorie  C  Paley  chair 

Alfred  Schneider 
Raymond  Sird 
Ikuko  Mizuno 
Amnon  Levy 

Second  Violins 

Marylou  Speaker  Churchill 

Fahnestock  chair 

Vyacheslav  Uritsky 

Charlotte  and  Irving  W  Rabb  chair 

Ronald  Knudsen 
Joseph  McGauley 
Leonard  Moss 
Laszlo  Nagy 

*  Michael  Vitale 

*  Harvey  Seigel 

*  Jerome  Rosen 

*  Sheila  Fiekowsky 

*  Gerald  Elias 

*  Ronan  Lefkowitz 

*  Nancy  Bracken 

*  Joel  Smirnoff 

*  Jennie  Shames 

*  Nisanne  Lowe 

*  Aza  Raykhtsaum 

*  Nancy  Mathis  DiNovo 

*  Participating  in  a  system  of  rotated 
seating  within  each  string  section. 


Violas 

Burton  Fine 
Charles  S.  Dana  chair 

Patricia  McCarty 

Anne  Stoneman  chair 

Ronald  Wilkison 
Robert  Barnes 
Jerome  Lipson 
Bernard  Kadinoff 
Joseph  Pietropaolo 
Michael  Zaretsky 
Marc  Jeanneret 
Betty  Benthin 

*  Mark  Ludwig 

Cellos 

Jules  Eskin 

Philip  R.  Allen  chair 

Martha  Babcock 

Vernon  and  Marion  Alden  chair 

Mischa  Nieland 

Esther  S.  and  Joseph  M.  Shapiro  chair 

Jerome  Patterson 

*  Robert  Ripley 
Luis  Leguia 
Carol  Procter 
Ronald  Feldman 

*  Joel  Moerschel 

Sandra  and  David  Bakalar  chair 

*  Jonathan  Miller 

*  Sato  Knudsen 

Basses 

Edwin  Barker 

Harold  D.  Hodgkinson  chair 

Lawrence  Wolfe 

Maria  Stata  chair 

Joseph  Hearne 
Bela  Wurtzler 
Leslie  Martin 
John  Salkowski 
John  Barwicki 

*  Robert  Olson 

*  James  Orleans 

Flutes 

Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer 

Walter  Piston  chair 

Fenwick  Smith 

Myra  and  Robert  Kraft  chair 

Leone  Buyse 

Piccolo 

Lois  Schaefer 

Evelyn  and  C.  Charles  Marran  chair 

Oboes 

Ralph  Gomberg 

Mildred  B.  Remis  chair 
Wayne  Rapier 
Alfred  Genovese 

English  Horn 

Laurence  Thorstenberg 

Phyllis  Knight  Beranek  chair 

Clarinets 

Harold  Wright 

Ann  S.M.  Banks  chair 


Thomas  Martin 
Peter  Hadcock 

E-flat  Clarinet 

Bass  Clarinet 

Craig  Nordstrom 

Bassoons 

Sherman  Walt 

Edward  A.  Taft  chair 

Roland  Small 
Matthew  Ruggiero 

Contrabassoon 

Richard  Plaster 

Horns 

Charles  Kavalovski 

Helen  SagoffSlosberg  chair 

Richard  Sebring 
Daniel  Katzen 
Jay  Wadenpfuhl 
Richard  Mackey 
Jonathan  Menkis 

Trumpets 

Charles  Schlueter 

Roger  Louis  Voisin  chair 

Andre  Come 

Ford  H.  Cooper  chair 

Charles  Daval 
Peter  Chapman 

Trombones 

Ronald  Barron 

J. P.  and  Mary  B.  Barger  chair 

Norman  Bolter 

Tuba 

Chester  Schmitz 

Margaret  and  William  C. 
Rousseau  chair 

Timpani 

Everett  Firth 

Sylvia  Shippen  Wells  chair 

Percussion 

Charles  Smith 

Peter  and  Anne  Brooke  chair 

Arthur  Press 

Assistant  Timpanist 
Thomas  Gauger 
Frank  Epstein 

Harp 

Ann  Hobson  Pilot 

If  illona  Henderson  Sinclair  chair 

Personnel  Managers 

William  Moyer 
Harry  Shapiro 

Librarians 

Marshall  Burlingame 
William  Shisler 
James  Harper 

Stage  Manager 

Position  endowed  by 
Angelica  Lloyd  Clagett 

Alfred  Robison 


How  to  conduct  yourself 
on  Friday  night. 

Aficionados  of  classical  music  can  enjoy 

the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  every  Friday  night 

at  9  o'clock  on  WCRB 102. 5  FM.  Sponsored 

in  part  by  Honeywell. 

Honeywell 
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Do  you  know 
where  you're  going? 


Are  you 
already  there? 


Boston  Safe  Deposit 
and  Trust  Company 


Member  FDIC 


"If  you  really  loved  me,       I 
you'd  know  exactly  what  I  want 


You  can  spend 

40  years  with 

someone  and  never 

really  know  her. 


Finding  someone  special  something  equally  as 
special  can  be  extremely  frustrating.  Especially  when  it 
comes  to  fine  jewelry.  Which  is  why  you 
should  come  to  Harper  &  Faye. 

We're  personal  jewelers.  Meaning  we 
don't  just  sell  jewelry.  Rather,  we  help  you 
buy  it.  By  taking  the  time  to  find  out  about 
the  person  you  want  to  please.  What  she's 
like.  What  she  does.  And  what  she  likes.  So 
we  can  recommend  the  piece  (or  pieces) 
that  will  be  right  for 
her.  To  arrange  a  time 
or  for  our  color  bro- 
chure, call  523-4555. 


Gold  is  precious.  But 
Designer  Michael 

Good*sl4Kandl8K 
gold  earrings  are 

priceless.  $300  and 
respectively. 


Harper 
&Faye 

JEWELERS 

60  Federal  Street 
Boston,  MA  02110 
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A  Brief  History  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 


For  many  years,  philanthropist,  Civil  War 
veteran,  and  amateur  musician  Henry  Lee 
Higginson  dreamed  of  founding  a  great  and 
permanent  orchestra  in  his  home  town  of 
Boston.  His  vision  approached  reality  in  the 
spring  of  1881,  and  on  22  October  that  year 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's  inaugural 
concert  took  place  under  the  direction  of  con- 
ductor Georg  Henschel.  For  nearly  twenty 
years,  symphony  concerts  were  held  in  the  old 
Boston  Music  Hall;  Symphony  Hall,  the 
orchestra's  present  home,  and  one  of  the 
world's  most  highly  regarded  concert  halls, 
was  opened  in  1900.  Henschel  was  succeeded 
by  a  series  of  German-born  and  -trained  con- 
ductors— Wilhelm  Gericke,  Arthur  Nikisch, 
Emil  Paur,  and  Max  Fiedler — culminating  in 
the  appointment  of  the  legendary  Karl  Muck, 
who  served  two  tenures  as  music  director, 
1906-08  and  1912-18.  Meanwhile,  in  July 
1885,  the  musicians  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
had  given  their  first  "Promenade"  concert, 
offering  both  music  and  refreshments,  and 


fulfilling  Major  Higginson's  wish  to  give 
"concerts  of  a  lighter  kind  of  music."  These 
concerts,  soon  to  be  given  in  the  springtime 
and  renamed  first  "Popular"  and  then 
"Pops,"  fast  became  a  tradition. 

During  the  orchestra's  first  decades,  there 
were  striking  moves  toward  expansion.  In 
1915,  the  orchestra  made  its  first  transconti- 
nental trip,  playing  thirteen  concerts  at  the 
Panama- Pacific  Exposition  in  San  Francisco. 
Recording,  begun  with  RCA  in  the  pioneering 
days  of  1917,  continued  with  increasing  fre- 
quency, as  did  radio  broadcasts  of  concerts. 
The  character  of  the  Boston  Symphony  was 
greatly  changed  in  1918,  when  Henri  Rabaud 
was  engaged  as  conductor;  he  was  succeeded 
the  following  season  by  Pierre  Monteux.  These 
appointments  marked  the  beginning  of  a 
French-oriented  tradition  which  would  be 
maintained,  even  during  the  Russian-born 
Serge  Koussevitzky's  time,  with  the  employ- 
ment of  many  French-trained  musicians. 
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The  first  photograph,  actually  a  collage,  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  under  Georg 
Henschel,  taken  1882 
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Henry  Lee  Higginson 


Georg  Henschel 


The  Koussevitzky  era  began  in  1924.  His 
extraordinary  musicianship  and  electric  per- 
sonality proved  so  enduring  that  he  served  an 
unprecedented  term  of  twenty-five  years.  In 
1936,  Koussevitzky  led  the  orchestra's  first 
concerts  in  the  Berkshires,  and  a  year  later  he 
and  the  players  took  up  annual  summer  resi- 
dence at  Tangle  wood.  Koussevitzky  passion- 
ately shared  Major  Higginson's  dream  of  "a 
good  honest  school  for  musicians,"  and  in 
1940  that  dream  was  realized  with  the  found- 
ing at  Tanglewood  of  the  Berkshire  Music 
Center,  a  unique  summer  music  academy  for 
young  artists.  To  broaden  public  awareness  of 
the  Music  Center's  activities  at  Tanglewood, 
the  Berkshire  Music  Center  will  be  known  as 
the  Tanglewood  Music  Center  beginning  with 
the  1985  session. 

Expansion  continued  in  other  areas  as  well. 
In  1929  the  free  Esplanade  concerts  on  the 
Charles  River  in  Boston  were  inaugurated  by 
Arthur  Fiedler,  who  had  been  a  member  of  the 
orchestra  since  1915  and  who  in  1930  became 
the  eighteenth  conductor  of  the  Boston  Pops,  a 
post  he  would  hold  for  half  a  century,  to  be 
succeeded  by  John  Williams  in  1980.  The 
Boston  Pops  will  celebrate  its  hundredth  birth- 
day in  1985  under  Mr.  Williams's  baton. 

Charles  Munch  followed  Koussevitzky  as 
music  director  in  1949.  Munch  continued 
Koussevitzky's  practice  of  supporting  contem- 
porary composers  and  introduced  much  music 


Karl  Muck 


Pierre  Monteux 
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Serge  Koussevitzky 
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from  the  French  repertory  to  this  country. 
During  his  tenure,  the  orchestra  toured  abroad 
for  the  first  time,  and  its  continuing  series  of 
Youth  Concerts  was  initiated.  Erich  Leinsdorf 
began  his  seven-year  term  as  music  director  in 
1962.  Leinsdorf  presented  numerous  pre- 
mieres, restored  many  forgotten  and  neglected 
works  to  the  repertory,  and,  like  his  two  prede- 
cessors, made  many  recordings  for  RCA;  in 
addition,  many  concerts  were  televised  under 
his  direction.  Leinsdorf  was  also  an  energetic 
director  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center,  and 
under  his  leadership  a  full-tuition  fellowship 
program  was  established.  Also  during  these 
years,  the  Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Players 
were  founded,  in  1964;  they  are  the  world's 
only  permanent  chamber  ensemble  made  up  of 
a  major  symphony  orchestra's  principal  play- 
ers. William  Steinberg  succeeded  Leinsdorf  in 
1969.  He  conducted  several  American  and 
world  premieres,  made  recordings  for 
Deutsche  Grammophon  and  RCA,  appeared 
regularly  on  television,  led  the  1971  European 
tour,  and  directed  concerts  on  the  east  coast, 
in  the  south,  and  in  the  mid-west. 

Seiji  Ozawa,  an  artistic  director  of  the 
Berkshire  Festival  since  1970,  became  the 
orchestra's  thirteenth  music  director  in  the  fall 
of  1973,  following  a  year  as  music  advisor. 
Now  in  his  twelfth  year  as  music  director,  Mr. 
Ozawa  has  continued  to  solidify  the  orchestra's 
reputation  at  home  and  abroad,  and  his  pro- 


gram of  centennial  commissions — from 
Sandor  Balassa,  Leonard  Bernstein,  John 
Corigliano,  Peter  Maxwell  Davies,  John 
Harbison,  Leon  Kirchner,  Peter  Lieberson, 
Donald  Martino,  Andrzej  Panufnik,  Roger 
Sessions,  Sir  Michael  Tippett,  and  Oily 
Wilson — on  the  occasion  of  the  orchestra's 
hundredth  birthday  has  reaffirmed  the  orches- 
tra's commitment  to  new  music.  Under  his 
direction,  the  orchestra  has  also  expanded  its 
recording  activities  to  include  releases  on  the 
Philips,  Telarc,  CBS,  Angel/EMI,  Hyperion, 
and  New  World  labels. 

From  its  earliest  days,  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  has  stood  for  imagination, 
enterprise,  and  the  highest  attainable  stan- 
dards. Today,  the  Boston  Symphony  Orches- 
tra, Inc.,  presents  more  than  250  concerts 
annually.  Attended  by  a  live  audience  of  nearly 
1.5  million,  the  orchestra's  performances  are 
heard  by  a  vast  national  and  international 
audience  through  the  media  of  radio,  tele- 
vision, and  recordings.  Its  annual  budget  has 
grown  from  Higginson's  projected  $115,000 
to  more  than  $20  million.  Its  preeminent  posi- 
tion in  the  world  of  music  is  due  not  only  to  the 
support  of  its  audiences  but  also  to  grants  from 
the  federal  and  state  governments,  and  to  the 
generosity  of  many  foundations,  businesses, 
and  individuals.  It  is  an  ensemble  that  has 
richly  fulfilled  Higginson's  vision  of  a  great 
and  permanent  orchestra  in  Boston. 
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Charles  Munch 


Erich  Leinsdorf 


William  Steinberg 
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per  •form*  ance  (par-fof-mans) 

n.  IThe  act  or  style  of  performing 
a  work  or  role  before  an  audience. 
2.  What  you  can  expect  from  Mutual 
Bank,  whether  you're  looking  for 
outstanding  customer  service,  con- 
venient downtown  locations  or 
innovative  banking  and  investment 
services. 


Mutual  Bank 

What  other  big  bank  treats  you 
like  a  partner? 

45  Franklin  Street,  Boston,  MA  02110, 482-7530 


Member  FDIC 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 

One  Hundred  and  Fourth  Season,  1984-85 


Thursday,  14  March  at  8 
Friday,  15  March  at  2 
Saturday,  16  March  at  8 

MAURIZIO  POLLINI,  conductor  and  pianist 


*Tffl 


ALL-MOZART  PROGRAM 

Piano  Concerto  No.  12  in  A,  K.414(385p) 

Allegro 

Andante 

Allegretto 

Mr.  POLLINI 

Symphony  No.  34  in  C,  K.3£#" 

Allegro  vivace 
Andante  di  molto 
Menuett;  Trio  (K.409[383f]) 
Allegro  vivace 


INTERMISSION 


Piano  Concerto  No.  17  in  G,  K.453 

Allegro 
Andante 
Allegretto — Presto 

Mr.  POLLINI 


Thursday's  and  Saturday's  concerts  will  end  about  10  and  Friday's  about  4. 

Philips,  Telarc,  CBS,  Deutsche  Grammophon,  Angel/EMI,  New  World,  Hyperion,  and  RCA  records 

Baldwin  piano 

Maurizio  Pollini  plays  the  Steinway  piano. 

Please  be  sure  the  electronic  signal  on  your  watch  or  pager  is  switched  off 
during  the  concert. 

The  program  books  for  the  Friday  series  are  given  in  loving  memory  of  Mrs.  Hugh  Bancroft 
by  her  daughters  Mrs.  A.  Werk  Cook  and  the  late  Mrs.  William  C.  Cox. 
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Week  17 


LOCATION 

The  Fairways  at  Chestnut  Hill  gives  you  downtown  Boston  from  the 
perfect  vantage  point:  within  sight  and  within  a  15-minute  drive.  You'll 
also  have  a  bricked  terrace  and  a  balcony  overlooking  a  golf  course, 
where  you  can  relax  and  look  back  on  the  day's  accomplishments. 

Sitting  pretty  is  just  one  of  the  advantages  of  owning  a  home  at 
The  Fairways.  We  invite  you  to  come  view  all  the  others. 

Two-bedroom  townhouses  with  study  from  $285,000.  Furnished  models  open  12-5 

seven  days  a  week,  or  by  appointment  From  Centre  Street  in  Newton  go  east 

on  Commonwealth  Avenue,  left  on  Hammond  Street  which  becomes  Woodchester 

Drive  which,  in  turn,  becomes  Algonquin  Road 

The  Fairways 

AT  CHESTNUT  HILL 


85  Algonquin  Road  Newton  (617)965-8988 


Marketed  by: 


The  Condominium  Collaborative,  Inc. 
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Wolfgang  Amade  Mozart 

Piano  Concerto  No.  12  in  A,  K.414(385p) 
Symphony  No.  34  in  C,  K.^Sfr  3*  g 
Piano  Concerto  No.  17  in  G,  K.453 


Johannes  Chrysostomus  Wolfgang 
Gottlieb  Mozart,  who  began  to  call  him- 
selfWolf gango  Amadeo  about  1770  and 
Wolfgang  Amade  in  1777,  was  born  in 
Salzburg,  Austria,  on  27  January  1756 
and  died  in  Vienna  on  5  December 
1791.  Mozart  composed  the  A  major 
piano  concerto,  K.414,  late  in  1782;  the 
date  of  its  first  performance  (most  like- 
ly with  the  composer  as  soloist)  is  not 
known.  The  first  American  performance 
took  place  at  the  Academy  of  Music  in 
New  York  on  4  May  1872;  Carl 
Bergmann  conducted  the  Philharmonic 
Society  and  Richard  Hoffman  was  sol- 
oist. The  Harvard  Musical  Association 
introduced  the  concerto  to  Boston  under 
Carl  Zerrahns  direction  on  19  December  1878,  with  H.G.  Tucker  as  the  pianist,  but 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  did  not  perform  the  concerto  until  Pierre  Monteux 
conducted  it  in  Worcester  in  April  1953,  with  Lili  Krauss  as  soloist.  Erich  Leinsdorf 
conducted  it  at  Tanglewood  in  1965  with  Malcolm  Frager  at  the  piano,  and  Colin 
Davis  led  the  first  Symphony  Hall  subscription  performance  in  1976,  with  soloist 
Peter  Frankl.  The  most  recent  BSO  performances  have  been  led  by  Sir  Colin  Davis  in 
Boston  in  April  1981  with  Radu  Lupu  and  by  Seiji  Ozawa  at  Tanglewood  in  August 
1982  with  Ken  Noda.  In  addition  to  the  solo  piano,  the  score  calls  for  two  oboes,  two 
horns,  and  strings. 

One  of  Mozart's  urgent  concerns  upon  settling  permanently  in  Vienna  and  entering  into 
the  state  of  matrimony,  which  meant  that  there  would  soon  be  children  to  provide  for,  was 
to  establish  himself  financially.  And  one  of  the  best  ways  to  do  this  was  write  and  play 
piano  concertos,  which  would  serve  the  double  function  of  promoting  him  as  composer 
and  performer.  Thus  began  the  series  of  the  great  Mozart  concertos,  starting  with  three 
rather  modest  works  composed  late  in  1782  and  early  the  following  year,  identified  as  Nos. 
413,  414,  and  415  in  the  Kochel  catalogue.  Actually  it  is  now  known  that  K.414  was  the 
first  of  the  three  to  be  composed,  and  the  latest  edition  of  Kochel  provides  new 
numberings  to  reflect  that  fact.  (For  convenience  sake,  and  because  we  are  familiar  with 
the  older  numbering  system,  we  still  refer  to  the  A  major  concerto  by  the  older  number, 
reserving  its  designation  in  the  revised  system — K.385p — only  for  purposes  of  chro- 
nological accuracy.)  It  was  probably  finished  before  the  end  of  1782,  since  on  28  Decem- 
ber Mozart  wrote  to  his  father  that  he  still  had  two  more  concertos  to  write  (he  was 
planning  to  sell  the  group  of  three  as  manuscript  copies  on  subscription).  No  doubt  he  was 
already  quite  far  along  in  planning  the  two  later  concertos,  because  he  was  able  to 
describe  all  three  of  them  to  his  father  in  these  enthusiastic  terms: 

These  concertos  are  a  happy  medium  between  what  is  too  easy  and  too  difficult;  they 
are  very  brilliant,  pleasing  to  the  ear,  and  natural,  without  being  vapid.  There  are 
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Week  17 


Established  1885 
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THE  100th  ANNIVERSARY  OF  OUR 
AUCTION  GALLERIES 


rare  postage  stamps 

manuscripts 

autographs 

and  archives 


40  BROAD  STREET 
BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS  02109 

617-523-3676     617-742-0883      617-542-445O 


Stanley  J.  Richmond,  Proprietor 
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passages  here  and  there  from  which  connoisseurs  alone  can  derive  satisfaction;  but 
these  passages  are  written  in  such  a  way  that  the  less  learned  cannot  fail  to  be 
pleased,  though  without  knowing  why. 

Mozart  shows  in  this  letter  that  one  of  his  primary  concerns  was  to  please  the  general 
public,  not  just  the  "highbrows,"  a  concern  that  he  had  already  revealed  in  the  Rondo  for 
piano  and  orchestra,  K.382,  composed  the  preceding  March  as  a  decorative  and  slightly 
fluffy  new  finale  for  the  older  concerto,  K.175. 

More  than  simply  pleasing  the  audience  in  performance,  Mozart  wanted  to  sell  copies 
of  the  music,  and  the  only  way  he  could  do  that  was  to  make  it  practical  for  performance 
not  only  by  virtuosos  appearing  in  public  concert  but  also  by  the  many  ladies  of  the 
aristocracy  and  the  middle  class  who  played  well  but  rarely  if  ever  performed  outside  their 
private  circles.  In  order  to  attract  this  much  larger  audience  of  purchasers,  Mozart  took  a 
leaf  from  the  Opus  3  concertos  of  Johann  Samuel  Schroeter,  which  he  had  come  to  know 
several  years  earlier  (on  at  least  one  occasion,  he  had  recommended  Schroeter's  works 
highly,  and  he  wrote  cadenzas  for  several  of  them,  proof  enough  that  he  either  played 
them  himself  or  assigned  them  to  his  students).  Schroeter's  trick  was  to  write  the 
orchestra  part  in  such  a  way  that  the  strings  carry  all  of  the  essential  material,  with  the 
winds  supplying  only  color  and  reinforcement.  That  way,  a  concerto  could  be  played 
successfully  at  home  by  a  pianist  with  a  string  quartet.  The  effect  would  not,  of  course,  be 
the  same  as  a  performance  with  a  full  orchestra  in  a  public  hall,  but  it  would  offer  great 
musical  satisfaction  to  the  performers  themselves,  and  that  was  the  main  point.  That  this 
was  Mozart's  intention  with  this  group  of  three  concertos  is  demonstrated  by  his  letter  to 


The  eleven-year-old  Wolfgang  Mozart 
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the  Parisian  publisher  Sieber  on  26  April  1783:  "Well,  this  letter  is  to  inform  you  that  I 
have  three  piano  concertos  ready,  which  can  be  performed  with  full  orchestra,  or  with 
oboes  and  horns,  or  merely  a  quattro  [i.e.,  with  a  string  quartet]." 

This  description  can,  however,  only  apply  to  the  first  two  of  the  three  concertos,  K.414 
and  413;  the  C  major  concerto  K.415  requires  larger  orchestral  forces  for  performance, 
and  it  was,  in  fact,  K.415  that  Mozart  performed  on  23  March  and  again  in  early  April 
1783.  There  is  no  evidence  that  he  ever  played  K.414  in  public,  except  for  the  fact  that 
he  wrote  two  complete  sets  of  cadenzas  for  the  work,  although  that  might  only  mean  that 
one  of  his  students  played  the  piece.  The  earlier  group  of  cadenzas  may  have  been  written 
at  about  the  time  of  the  original  composition;  the  later  set  apparently  dates  from  the 
winter  of  1785-86  (they  survive  on  a  sheet  containing  sketches  for  Mozart's  later  A  major 
concerto,  K.488,  which  was  being  composed  at  that  time).  It  is  possible  that  Mozart 
planned  to  include  K.414  in  one  of  the  three  concerts  he  intended  to  give  in  December 
1785  and  that  the  later  set  of  cadenzas  was  written  at  that  time. 

Throughout  the  A  major  concerto,  the  keyboard  seems  to  dominate  more  than  it  does 
in  those  concertos  with  larger  orchestral  complements,  as  if  to  compensate  in  some  way 
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Hear  the  ear  th  singing* 

On  Thursday,  March  21,  the  world  will  celebrate  the 
300th  birthday  of  Johann  Sebastian  Bach.  The  cele- 
bration, like  the  music  itself,  will  take  endless,  joyful 

musical  forms.  All  around 
°  rf\i  the  world,  the  air  will 

swell  with  the  tran- 
scendent power  of 
his  great  choral 
works.  His  church  canta- 
tas will  rise  from  a  million 
WM  steeples.  His  fugues  will 
float  from  the  doorways  of 
concert  halls  and  private 
rooms.  It  will  be  as  though,  on 
this  one  extraordinary  day,  the 
earth  itself  were  singing. 
It  will  be  an  extraordinary  day  on 
WGBH  89.7  FM,  too.  Morning  pro  musica  will  broad- 
cast live  from  Yale  University  a  performance  of  newly  discovered 
Bach  chorale  preludes.  Later  in  the  day,  we'll  take  you  to  Leipzig  for  a 
live  performance  of  the  "St.  Matthew  Passion!  Chamberworks  will 
present  a  live  studio  performance  of  rarely  heard  arias  and  concertos. 
And  in  the  evening,  we'll  go  live  to  Harvard's  Busch-Reisinger 
Museum  where  organist  James  Johnson  and  the  Harvard  University 
Choir  will  perform  excerpts  from  Bach's  wonderful  "Clavieruebung, 
pan  3'.'  And  throughout  the  day,  we'll  feature  recent      ,u ■/  '?  -•■  ^ 
performances  of  Bach's  works  by  some  of  the  world's 
most  outstanding  musicians. 

Join  us  for  this  midnight  to  midnight  Bach 
birthday  celebration. 

Hear  the  earth  singing. 


ABach 
Birthday  Festival 

Midnight  to  midnight 
Thursday,  March  21 
On  WGBH  89-7  FM 
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for  the  diminutive  ensemble.  This  appears  not  only  in  the  normal  "composed"  part  of  the 
concerto,  but  also  in  the  "improvised"  cadenza-like  passages,  of  which  there  are  a 
considerable  number — one  full  cadenza  in  each  of  the  three  movements,  as  well  as  an 
additional  Eingang  (or  "lead-in"  to  the  return)  in  the  middle  of  the  second  movement  and 
two  in  the  final  movement.  And,  aside  from  having  less  of  an  orchestral  battery  to  contend 
with,  the  piano  dominates  as  always  in  Mozart's  concertos  by  controlling  the  musical 
discourse  and  introducing  new  musical  ideas  of  its  own.  The  first-movement  "develop- 
ment" section  scarcely  develops  anything  that  has  been  heard  in  the  exposition,  but 
rather  provides  a  comfortable  modulatory  activity  leading  back  to  the  home  key  for  the 
restatement,  never  suggesting  any  hint  of  severely  intellectual  thematic  working-out.  The 
slow  movement  opens  with  a  quotation  from  a  J.C.  Bach  symphony.  Since  the  "London 
Bach,"  whom  Mozart  had  met  and  admired  as  a  child  on  his  first  London  visit,  had  died  on 
New  Year's  Day  of  1782,  Stanley  Sadie  suggests  that  the  quotation  makes  the  Andante  an 
elegy  composed  in  response  to  that  event.  The  concluding  rondo  is  a  sprightly  Allegretto, 
possibly  Mozart's  second  solution  to  the  choice  of  a  finale,  since  in  October  1782  he  had 
already  composed  a  rondo  in  A  that  may  have  been  intended  for  this  position.  But  that 
early  rondo  kept  its  independence  as  a  concert  piece  (K.386),  and  the  Allegretto  that  now 
stands  as  the  concluding  member  of  the  concerto  is,  in  any  case,  both  livelier  and  more 
fitting  as  a  conclusion  to  this  graceful  and  witty  work. 


Thomas  Gainsborough 's  portrait  of  J.C.  Bach, 
whom  Mozart  quotes  in  the  Andante  of  the  A  major 
concerto,  K.414 
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Mozart  completed  the  C  major  symphony,  K.338,  in  Salzburg  on  29  August  1780. 
The  date  of  the  first  performance  is  unknown.  The  symphony  was  first  heard  in  the 
United  States  in  a  concert  given  in  New  York's  Central  Park  by  the  Theodore  Thomas 
Orchestra  on  26  August  1875  in  the  series  entitled  "Thomas  Summer  Night  Concerts." 
Thomas  and  the  orchestra  also  gave  the  Boston  premiere  in  the  old  Boston  Music  Hall 
on  17  November  1875.  Wilhelm  Gericke  introduced  the  symphony  to  the  BSO 
repertory  on  31  March  and  1  April  1899.  It  has  also  been  conducted  here  by  Pierre 
Monteux,  Sir  Thomas  Beecham,  Serge  Koussevitzky,  Arthur  Fiedler,  Richard  Burgin, 
G.  Wallace  Woodworth,  Sir  Adrian  Boult,  Jorge  Mester,  Michael  Tilson  Thomas,  and 
Riccardo  Muti.  Colin  Davis  led  the  most  recent  Symphony  Hall  performances  in 
December  1978;  Christoph  Eschenbach  conducted  the  most  recent  Tanglewood  per- 
formance in  July  1979.  The  score  calls  for  oboes,  bassoons,  horns,  and  trumpets  in 
pairs,  timpani,  and  strings. 

This  is  the  last  symphony  that  Mozart  wrote  in  his  home  town  of  Salzburg,  where  he 
was  finding  his  employment  by  the  antipathetic  and  brutish  Archbishop  Colloredo  to  be 
more  than  he  could  take.  Indeed,  before  long  he  would  leave  Salzburg  permanently  for  life 
in  Vienna  and  for  the  opportunity  to  make  his  mark  on  a  larger  stage  than  Salzburg  had  to 
offer.  By  the  beginning  of  1781  he  had  completed  and  produced  in  Munich  the  first  of  his 
great  operatic  scores  (Idomeneo,  which  is  finally  beginning  to  take  its  rightful  place  in  the 
pantheon  of  Mozart  operas),  and  he  actively  looked  away  from  Salzburg  for  new  positions 
and  opportunities  to  compose. 

We  do  not  know  when  the  symphony  was  first  performed;  presumably  it  was  intended 
for  the  archiepiscopal  court  in  Salzburg.  Certainly  it  is  festive  in  its  overall  character, 
especially  with  the  trumpets-and-drums  C  major  fanfares  of  the  outer  movements.  At  the 
same  time,  though,  there  is  a  new  expressiveness  to  Mozart's  music  here,  the  discovery  of 
C  minor  even  in  the  midst  of  the  most  assertive  C  major  fanfares.  Scarcely  has  the 
opening  movement  begun  than  an  A-natural  turns  unexpectedly  into  an  A-flat,  and  our 
major  key  has  become  minor.  This  same  expressive  turn  lies  at  the  core  of  Schubert's 
music  four  decades  later;  Mozart  shows  already  the  essence  of  its  possibilities  and  in  so 
doing  greatly  widens  the  expressive  range  of  the  symphony.  The  phrases  seem  to  grow  in 
larger  steps,  and  their  consequences  are  cast  still  farther  afield.  The  secondary  theme  in 
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the  dominant  key  of  G  takes  on  a  gentle  poignancy  with  its  passing  chromatic  notes.  The 
development  is  an  extended  harmonic  discussion  of  the  implications  of  the  minor  key,  thus 
making  the  recapitulation  sound  especially  brilliant  in  its  C  major  return — and  perhaps 
with  an  ironic  twist. 

With  divided  violas,  and  bassoons  as  the  only  woodwinds  employed,  the  slow  movement 
is  unusually  dark  in  color.  The  texture  is  almost  that  of  chamber  music — and,  in  fact, 
Mozart  himself  made  the  genre  of  the  string  quintet  (with  two  viola  parts)  uniquely  his  own 
only  a  few  years  later.  Here,  too,  he  borrows  from  the  minor  key  to  enlarge  the  range  of 
expression — briefly,  but  with  double  effectiveness  for  its  effect  of  understating  the  mood. 

Mozart  originally  composed  a  minuet  for  this  symphony,  but  later  tore  the  music  right 
out  of  the  score  (leaving  only  the  first  measures,  which  were  on  the  back  of  the  page  that 
contained  the  end  of  the  slow  movement).  It  was  common  enough  to  omit  the  minuet  in 
symphonies  designed  to  suit  French  taste,  but  for  Vienna  it  would  be  more  normal  to  have 
the  usual  complement  of  four  movements.  Alfred  Einstein  once  proposed  that  a  minuet 
movement  in  C  major  (K.409[383f])  composed  in  Vienna  in  1782  was  intended  by 
Mozart  for  performances  of  this  symphony  in  that  city,  and  the  symphony  is  often 
performed  with  K.409  inserted  as  a  third  movement  (as  at  these  concerts).  But  it  should 
be  noted  that  the  "added"  minuet  requires  two  flutes  not  otherwise  called  for  in  the  three- 
movement  version. 

The  woodwinds  and  trumpets  return  for  the  finale,  which  begins  with  a  carefree 
C  major  tarantella  of  rushing  scales  and  high  exuberance.  The  exposition  is  entirely  light 
and  lively,  making  the  development  section's  turn  toward  the  minor  so  much  the  more 
significant.  The  recapitulation  routs  the  darkness,  at  least  for  the  moment;  thereafter  only 
the  merest  passing  shadow  is  cast  upon  the  brilliant  conclusion. 
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A  lithograph  of  the  Mozart  monument  in  Salzburg 
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Mozart  completed  the  G  major  concerto,  K.453,  on  12  April  1784.  The  first 
performance  took  place  in  the  Vienna  suburb  ofD'obling  on  10  June  that  year; 
Mozart's  pupil  Barbara  Ployer  was  the  soloist.  The  concerto  evidently  received  no 
performances  in  the  United  States  before  the  twentieth  century  It  was  first  heard  in  a 
Boston  Symphony  concert  when  Pierre  Monteux  conducted  it  on  tour  performances  in 
Philadelphia,  Washington,  Baltimore,  and  Brooklyn  (but  not  in  Boston!)  in  March 
1921;  Ern'6  Dohnanyi  was  soloist.  Leonard  Bernstein  conducted  and  played  the  piano 
solo  in  a  Tanglewood  performance  in  July  1955.  The  first  Symphony  Hall  perform- 
ances were  led  by  Charles  Munch,  with  pianist  Nicole  Henriot-Schweitzer,  in  April 
1959;  they  repeated  the  work  at  Tanglewood  that  summer.  Since  then  the  concerto  has 
also  been  given  by  Erich  Leinsdorf  with  Geza  Anda  and  Claude  Frank,  by  Bernstein 
again  assuming  his  double  role,  and — most  recently,  at  Tanglewood  in  July  1978 — by 
Seiji  Ozawa  with  Vladimir  Ashkenazy  In  addition  to  the  solo  piano,  the  score  calls  for 
flute,  two  oboes,  two  bassoons,  two  horns,  and  strings. 

This  concerto  is  the  fourth  in  that  incredible  series  of  piano  concertos — numbering  a 
dozen — that  Mozart  composed  between  the  beginning  of  1784  and  the  end  of  1786,  half 
of  them  in  the  year  1784  alone!  While  his  earlier  concertos  were  often  half-designed  as 
chamber  music  (in  that  they  could  be  performed  quite  satisfactorily  by  a  piano  with  a 
string  quartet),  these  are,  for  the  most  part,  clearly  intended  for  the  concert  hall  and  so 
require  the  fuller  and  more  varied  orchestra  to  make  its  points.  Mozart  composed  four 
piano  concertos,  one  right  after  the  other,  in  the  late  winter  of  1782  (we  know  the  dates 
with  considerable  accuracy  since  it  was  just  at  this  time  that  the  composer  began  keeping 
a  list  of  all  of  his  new  compositions,  dating  them  as  he  finished  them,  and  writing  out  the 
first  few  measures  of  music  to  identify  each  work  precisely).  February  9  saw  the 
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completion  of  the  E-flat  concerto,  K.449.  It  was  quickly  followed  by  concertos  in  B-flat 
(K.450)  and  in  D  (K.451)  before  he  turned  to  the  present  work,  completed  on  12  April! 
After  this  remarkable  outburst,  Mozart  paused  briefly  before  composing  two  more  piano 
concertos  in  the  fall  of  the  same  year.  The  first  and  last  concertos  of  this  series  were 
composed  for  Barbara  (Babette)  Ployer,  daughter  of  a  Privy  Councillor  from  Salzburg 
living  in  Vienna. 

Mozart  was  proud  of  his  new  works,  of  their  difficulty  and  their  brilliance.  He  noted  in  a 
letter  to  his  father  in  May  that  the  concertos  in  B-flat  and  D  were  "bound  to  make  the 
performer  sweat,"  and  he  was  curious  to  learn  which  of  the  last  three  his  father  and  sister 
preferred  (he  exempted  the  E-flat  concerto  since  it  was  still  in  the  smaller  "chamber-like" 
mode  of  his  1782  works  in  the  same  medium).  In  general,  audiences  have  made  the 
G  major  concerto  among  the  most  popular  of  the  1784  works,  though  each  of  them  has  its 
own  delightful  originality.  Not  least  of  the  special  features  of  K. 45 3  is  the  way  Mozart 
uses  the  hackneyed  conventional  march  rhythm 
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without  ever  sounding  heavily  martial  or  trite;  in  fact,  he  used  this  rhythm  in  the  first 
measure  of  four  consecutive  piano  concertos — to  a  different  expressive  effect  each  time! 
In  K. 45 3,  the  march  rhythm  is  tempered  by  the  rustling  responses  from  the  flutes  and 
oboes  and  by  the  harmonic  enrichment  beyond  that  expected  in  fanfares.  It  is,  in  fact, 
only  the  first  of  a  rich  collection  of  themes — martial,  poignant,  mysterious,  operatic,  and 
witty — which  Mozart  lavishes  on  the  orchestra  before  the  soloist  even  makes  his 
appearance.  One  moment  everything  seems  quite  normal,  and  then  we  are  suddenly 
thrown  into  unexpectedly  distant  harmonic  regions — which  prefigure  some  unusual 
harmonic  extensions  to  come  in  the  development.  The  soloist  begins  with  the  march-like 
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Jordan  Marsh  mm  A  Unit  of  Allied  Stores. 


theme  but  soon  modulates  and  introduces  an  entirely  new  idea  that  shows  him  in  a 
graceful  light.  The  development,  with  little  in  the  way  of  thematic  treatment,  is  harmon- 
ically daring.  The  exposition  is  so  rich  in  themes  that  many  of  them  return  for  the  first 
time  only  in  the  recapitulation. 

The  Andante  provides  a  full  opening  tutti  introducing  most  of  the  material  before  the 
piano  enters.  The  soloist's  florid  melodic  line  reminds  us  that  no  instrumental  form  is 
closer  to  opera  than  the  concerto,  with  the  soloist  as  protagonist.  Here  the  soloist  enters 
with  a  repetition  of  the  opening  phrase,  then — after  a  pause — begins  a  startling  new 
theme  in  the  unexpected  key  of  G  minor.  The  development  is  not  long,  but  nonetheless  it 
ranges  expressively  to  far  harmonic  horizons  before  returning  home  in  a  few  strikingly 
original  measures. 

The  last  movement  is  a  set  of  variations  on  a  little  folklike  tune  that  prefigures 
Papageno.  It  is  both  brilliant  and  amusing,  and  it  is  capped  off  by  a  finale,  Presto,  that 
could  come  out  of  an  opera,  with  the  pianist  once  again  doing  duty  for  the  diva.  A  few 
weeks  after  finishing  the  concerto,  Mozart  encountered  a  birdseller  who  had  a  starling  that 
sang  something  quite  like  the  theme  of  this  finale: 
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He  paid  34  kreuzer  for  the  bird,  took  it  home,  and  copied  its  song  in  the  notebook  of  his 
accounts,  where  he  added  the  comment,  "Das  war  schon!"  ("That  was  beautiful").  With 
reference  to  the  concerto  of  which  the  starling  inadvertently  echoed  the  theme,  we  can 
entirely  agree. 

— Steven  Ledbetter 
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HICHAR&  MDA^A,  inc.- 

JEWELERS 

We  are  specialists  in  custom  design  and 

restoration  work  in  platinum  and  gold* 

All  work  is  done  on  the  premises* 

43  CENTRAL  STREET  •  WELLESLEY,  MASSACHUSETTS  ♦  237-2730 
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Stanley  Sadie's  fine  Mozart  article  in  The  New  Grove  has  been  published  separately  by 
Norton  (available  in  paperback);  Sadie  is  also  the  author  of  Mozart  (Grossman,  also 
paperback),  a  convenient  brief  life-and-works  survey  with  nice  pictures.  Alfred  Einstein's 
classic  Mozart:  The  Man,  the  Music  is  still  worth  knowing  (Oxford  paperback).  Much  of 
the  older  literature  on  Mozart  (including  Einstein)  needs  reconsideration  in  the  light  of 
Wolfgang  Hildesheimer's  Mozart  (Farrar  Straus  Giroux,  available  also  as  a  Vintage 
paperback).  When  first  published  in  German  in  1977,  it  climbed  promptly  to  the  top  of  the 
best-seller  lists!  Much  of  Mozart's  character  as  presented  in  the  play  and  the  film 
Amadeus  is  derived  from  this  book,  though  with  some  conscious  twisting  of  historical  fact 
for  dramatic  purpose.  Hildesheimer's  book  is  an  extended  essay  built  up  out  of  many  short 
sections  dealing  primarily  with  Mozart's  character,  personality,  and  genius.  Though  it  is 
sometimes  frustrating  to  read  in  this  format,  the  cumulative  effect  of  the  author's 
observations  and  criticism  of  the  old  "haloed"  Mozart  is  to  provide  a  stimulating  new  point 
of  view  to  readers  who  have  not  followed  the  recent  specialist  literature  on  the  composer. 
There  are  chapters  on  the  Mozart  symphonies  by  Jens  Peter  Larsen  in  The  Mozart 
Companion,  edited  by  Donald  Mitchell  and  H.C.  Robbins  Landon  (Norton  paperback), 
and  by  Hans  Keller  in  Tlie  Symphony,  edited  by  Robert  Simpson  (Pelican  paperback). 
Cuthbert  Girdlestone's  Mozart  and  His  Piano  Concertos  (Dover  paperback)  contains 
much  information  rather  buried  in  decoratively  elegant  descriptions.  The  Mozart  Com- 
panion also  contains  two  major  chapters  on  the  concertos;  Friedrich  Blume  discusses 
their  sources,  Robbins  Landon  their  musical  origin  and  development.  Philip  RadclifFe's 
Mozart  Piano  Concertos  is  a  brief  contribution  to  the  useful  BBC  Music  Guides  series 
(U.  of  Washington  paperback).  Any  serious  consideration  of  Mozart's  music  must  include 
Charles  Rosen's  splendid  study  The  Classical  Style  (Viking;  also  Norton  paperback). 


Compliments  of 

GUILD,  MONRAD  &  OATES 

Personal  Trustees 


50  Congress  Street 

Boston,  Massachusetts  02109 

Telephone:  (617)  523-1320 


For  Those  Who  Want 

Specialized  Individual  Attention  and  Care 

in  Management  of  Investments 


Henry  R.  Guild,  Jr.         Ernest  E.  Monrad         William  A.  Oates,  Jr.         Robert  B.  Minturn,  Jr. 
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Specialists  in  authentic  early  music  performance  practice  have  now  progressed  beyond 
J.S.  Bach  to  Mozart,  and  an  important  new  series  of  records  is  in  process  of  appearing 
which  will  contain  all  of  the  Mozart  symphonies  under  the  direction  of  Christopher 
Hogwood,  performed  on  original  instruments  by  an  orchestra  the  precise  size  and  physical 
placement  of  the  various  orchestras  for  which  Mozart  composed  them  (neither  size  nor 
arrangement  was  standardized  in  his  day,  and  the  music  sometimes  reflects  the  character 
of  a  given  ensemble).  Symphony  No.  34  is  included  in  Volume  5  of  the  series.  Played  by 
the  Academy  of  Ancient  Music  (Oiseau-Lyre),  earlier  volumes  have  provided  a  sound  and 
style  of  Mozart  playing  different  from  anything  you  have  ever  heard;  I  personally  find  the 
recordings  fresh  and  bracing.  For  a  stylish  performance  with  modern  instruments,  I  would 
recommend  Neville  Marriner's  reading  with  the  Academy  of  St.  Martin-in-the-Fields 
(Argo). 

For  a  performance  of  the  A  major  concerto,  K.414,  on  original  instruments,  try 
Malcolm  Bilson's  reading  with  the  English  Baroque  Soloists  under  the  direction  of  John 
Eliot  Gardiner  (DG  Archiv,  coupled  with  the  E-flat  concerto,  K.449).  Of  the  many  other 
available  recordings  of  this  concerto,  I  would  single  out  Murray  Perahia  playing  and 
conducting  the  English  Chamber  Orchestra  (CBS).  The  splendid  series  of  Geza  Anda 
performances  with  the  orchestra  of  the  Salzburg  Mozarteum — available  until  recently  as  a 
complete  twelve-record  set  on  DG — seems  now  to  be  withdrawn. 

There  are  two  Geza  Anda  versions  of  K.453  still  available,  both  worthwhile,  both  with 
the  orchestra  of  the  Mozarteum  (DG;  one  is  coupled  with  the  C  major  concerto,  K.467, 
the  other  with  the  concertos  in  C  minor  and  C  major,  K.491  and  503).  Murray  Perahia's 
recording  with  the  English  Chamber  Orchestra  is  also  fine  (CBS,  coupled  with  K.456),  as 
is  Richard  Goode's  performance  with  the  Orpheus  Chamber  Orchestra  (Nonesuch, 
coupled  with  the  A  major  concerto,  K.488). 

— S.L. 
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The  Boston  Home, 

(formerly  The  Boston  Home  for  Incurables) 


Est.  1881 


Seeks  Your  Support 
for  Another  Century 


Write  for  Centennial  Brochure: 
David  W.  Lewis,  Treasurer 
John  Bigelow,  Assistant  Treasurer 


The  Boston  Home,  Inc 

2049-2061  Dorchester  Avenue 
Boston,  Massachusetts  02124 
617/825-3905 
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DEUTSCHE  GRAMMOPHON 

salutes 
THE  ARISTOCRAT  OF  THE  PIANO 

MAURIZIO  POLLINI 

from  his  prestigious 
Compact  Disc  catalogue 


CHOPIN' POLONAISES  H 
MAURIZIO  POLLINI        I 


413  794-2  GH 


413  795-2  GH 


413  796-2  GH 


410  511-2  GH 


413  793-2  GH 


Robert  Schumann 
Symphonisch  e  E  tii  d  en  .  Arab  cs  kc 

Maurizio  Pollini 


410  916-2  GH 


All  selections  are  also  available 


on  LPs  and  cassettes. 


1985  DG/PolyGram  Classics,  Inc. 


Barnes  &  Noble  Classical  Record  Center 

395  Washington  Street  (at  Downtown  Crossing) 

NOW  ON  SALE 
sll"  per  Compact  Disc 
$6"  per  LP  or  Cassette 


Offer  Expires: 
March  24. 1985 
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Pianist  Maurizio  Pollini  is  one  of  today's  fore- 
most musicians,  equally  renowned  in  recital, 
as  soloist  with  orchestra,  and  as  a  recording 
artist.  Mr.  Pollini  appears  regularly  with  the 
major  orchestras  in  his  native  Italy  and  with 
such  world-renowned  orchestras  as  the  Berlin 
Philharmonic,  the  Vienna  Philharmonic,  the 
London  Symphony,  the  BBC  Symphony,  the 
Bavarian  Radio  Orchestra,  the  Hamburg 
Philharmonic,  and  the  Orchestre  National  de 
France.  Since  his  United  States  debut  during 
the  1968-69  season  he  has  appeared  with  the 
leading  orchestras  of  North  America,  includ- 
ing the  New  York  Philharmonic,  the  Phila- 
delphia Orchestra,  the  Chicago  Symphony,  the 
Boston  Symphony,  the  Cleveland  Orchestra, 
the  Los  Angeles  Philharmonic,  the  Pittsburgh 
Symphony,  the  Toronto  Symphony,  and 
others.  He  also  appears  as  conductor  and  led 
the  Berlin  Philharmonic  for  the  first  time  at 
the  1979  Berlin  Festival.  Mr.  Pollini's  recent 
recital  appearances  have  included  Boston, 
Washington,  Chicago,  and  Carnegie  Hall,  and 
he  has  recently  conducted  a  number  of  con- 
certs with  the  Chamber  Orchestra  of  Europe 
in  Italy,  London,  and  Paris,  with  engagements 
this  season  in  Bonn  and  Amsterdam. 

Maurizio  Pollini's  more  than  twenty-five 
recordings  for  Deutsche  Grammophon  include 
music  of  Bartok,  Beethoven,  Boulez,  Brahms, 
Chopin,  Mozart,  Nono,  Prokofiev,  Schubert, 


Schumann,  Schoenberg,  Stravinsky,  and 
Webern.  His  recording  of  the  Bartok  First  and 
Second  piano  concertos  with  Claudio  Abbado 
and  the  Chicago  Symphony  received  the  1979 
Grammy  award  for  Best  Classical  Performance 
by  an  Instrumental  Soloist  with  Orchestra.  His 
recording  of  the  Webern  Piano  Variations  and 
Boulez's  Second  Piano  Sonata  won  the  1979 
Grand  Prix  International  du  Disque,  and  his 
recording  of  the  late  Beethoven  sonatas 
received  the  Deutscher  Schallplattenpreis,  the 
Prix  Caecilia,  Bruxelles,  and  Gramophone 
magazine's  award  for  the  Best  Instrumental 
Record  of  1977. 

Born  in  Milan  in  1942,  Mr.  Pollini  studied 
piano  and  composition  at  the  Giuseppe  Verdi 
Conservatory;  his  teachers  included  Lonatti 
and  Vidusso.  At  the  age  of  eighteen  he  was 
first-prize  winner  at  the  prestigious  Warsaw 
Chopin  Competition,  the  first  artist  from  the 
West  to  achieve  that  honor.  Mr.  Pollini  made 
his  first  Boston  Symphony  appearances  in 
November  1970  playing  the  Prokofiev  Third 
Piano  Concerto  under  the  direction  of  Seiji 
Ozawa.  He  has  since  returned  to  perform 
Mozart's  A  major  concerto,  K.488,  the  two 
Brahms  piano  concertos,  Bartok's  Piano  Con- 
certo No.  1,  and,  most  recently,  in  February 
1984,  the  Schoenberg  Piano  Concerto.  Mr. 
Pollini's  appearances  with  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  this  week  are  his  first  as  a 
conductor  with  an  American  orchestra. 
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MORE  MUSIC 
FOR  YOUR  MONEY. 


BARNES 
&NOBLE 


Whether  you're  looking  for  an  opera  or  an 
oratorio,  a  ballet  or  a  baroque  trumpet  fanfare, 
you're  sure  to  find  what  you  want  at  the 
Classical  Record  Center  at  Barnes  &  Noble. 

When  it  comes  to  classical  music,  you  always 
get  more  for  your  money  at  Barnes  &  Noble. 

Classical  Record  Center 
at  Barnes  &NoWe 

395  Washington  Street 
(at  Downtown  Crossing) 

Mon.-Fri.,  9:30-6:30 

Sat.,  9:30-6:00 

Sun.,  12:00-6:00 
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The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  gratefully  acknowledges  the  following  corporations 
and  professional  organizations  for  their  generous  and  important  support  in  the  past  or 
current  fiscal  year.  (*  denotes  support  of  at  least  $2,500;  capitalized  names  denote 
support  of  at  least  $5,000;  underscored  capitalized  names  within  the  Business 
Leaders'  listing  comprise  the  Business  Honor  Roll.) 


1984-85  Business 

Honor  Roll  ($10,000+) 

Advanced  Management  Associates,  Inc. 
Harvey  Chet  Krentzman 

John  Hancock  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 
E.  James  Morton 

Analog  Devices,  Inc. 
Ray  Stata 

Stanley  H.  Kaplan  Educational  Center 
Susan  B.  Kaplan 

Bank  of  Boston 
\^  illiam  L.  Brown 

Liberty  Mutual  Insurance  Company 
Melvin  B.  Bradshaw 

Bank  of  New  England 
Peter  H.  McCormick 

Mobil  Chemical  Corporation 
Rawleigh  Warner,  Jr. 

BavBanks,  Inc. 
William  M.  Crozier,  Jr. 

New  England  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 
Edward  E.  Phillips 

Boston  Consulting  Group,  Inc. 
Arthur  P.  Contas 

New  England  Telephone  Company 
Gerry  Freche 

Boston  Edison  Companv 
Thomas  J.  Galligan,  Jr. 

Raytheon  Company 
Thomas  L.  Phillips 

Boston  Globe  Affiliated  Publications 
\^  illiam  0.  Taylor 

Red  Lion  Inn 
John  H.  Fitzpatrick 

Cahners  Publishing  Company,  Inc. 
Norman  Cahners 

State  Street  Bank  &  Trust  Company 
William  S.  Edgerly 

Country  Curtains 
Jane  P.  Fitzpatrick 

The  Sheraton  Corporation 
John  Kapioltas 

Digital  Equipment  Corporation 
Kenneth  H.  Olsen 

The  Signal  Companies 
Paul  M.  Montrone 

Dynatech  Corporation 
J.P.  Barger 

Teradyne  Corporation 
Alexander  V.  d'Arbeloff 

Exxon  Corporation 
Stephen  Stamas 

Wm.  Filene's  &  Sons  Company 
Michael  J.  Babcock 

GTE  Electrical  Products 
Dean  T.  Langford 

General  Cinema  Corporation 
Richard  A.  Smith 

Urban  Investment  &  Development 
Company/ 
Copley  Place 
R.K.  Umscheid 

WCRB/Charles  River  Broadcasting,  Inc. 
Richard  L.  Kaye 

WCVB-TV  5 

S.  James  Coppersmith 

General  Electric  Company 
John  F.  Welch,  Jr. 

Wang  Laboratories 
An  Wang 

Gillette  Company 
Colman  M.  Mockler,  Jr. 
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1984  is  our  75 th  Anniversary 


Ganteaume    &    McMullen,    Inc. 


Architects  •  Engineers 


99  Chauncy   Street  at    Lafayette  Place,  Boston,  617«423«7450 
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e  put  nursing  care  in 
the  proper  environment. 


C 


When  visiting  the  Milton  Health  Care 
Facility,  You  experience  an  elegant 
atmosphere  of  residents  enjoying 
gourmet  meals  in  the  gracious  18th 
century  dining  room,  socializing  in  the 
Greenhouse  Tavern,  or  relaxing  in  the 
charming  ice  cream  parlour  or  movie 
theatre. 

More  important,  is  the  dedicated 
staff  of  health  care  profes- 
sionals providing  traditional 
skilled  nursing  care,  com- 
bined with  individual 


The 

Milton 


rehabilitative  programs,  organized 
activities  as  well  as  social  services. 

This  individual  quality  care  is  carried 
into  the  Adult  Day  Care  Program,  also 
available  at  Milton,  offering  to  its  clients 
a  complete  program  on  a  dairy  basis. 

At  Milton,  we  go  beyond  the  industry 
nursing  standards  to  provide  the 
very  best  health  care  possible. 

For  more  information,  visit 
or  call  (617)  333-0600. 


HEALTH  CARE  AND 
RETIREMENT  FACILITY 


1200  Brush  Hill  Road,  Milton,  MA  02186    A  Mayo  Health  Facility    Division  of  The  Flatley  Company 
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Accountants 

Arthur  Andersen  &  Co. 
William  F.  Meagher 

COOPERS  &  LYBRAND 
Vincent  M.  O'Reilly 

Charles  DiPesa  &  Company 
William  DiPesa 

Ernst  &  Whinney 
James  G.  Maguire 

PEAT,  MARWICK,  MITCHELL 
&  COMPANY 
Herbert  E.  Morse 

*TOUCHE  ROSS  &  COMPANY 
James  T.  McBride 

*  Arthur  Young  &  Company 

Thomas  P  McDermott 

Advertising/ PR. 

*  Hill,  Holliday,  Connors, 
Cosmopulos,  Inc. 

Jack  Connors,  Jr. 
Hill  &  Knowlton 
Patricia  Butterfield 

cKenyon  &  Eckhardt 
Thomas  J.  Mahoney 

'Newsome  &  Company 
Peter  Farwell 

Aerospace 

'Northrop  Corporation 
Thomas  V.  Jones 

PNEUMO  CORPORATION 
Gerard  A.  Fulham 

Apparel 

*Knapp  King  Size  Corporation 
Winthrop  A.  Short 

William  Carter  Company 
Leo  J.  Feuer 

Architecture/  Design 

Jung/Brannen  Associates,  Inc. 
Yu  Sing  Jung 

Selame  Design 
Joe  Selame 

Banking 

BANK  OF  BOSTON 
William  L.  Brown 

BANK  OF  NEW  ENGLAND 
Peter  H.  McCormick 


Business  Leaders  ($1,000+) 


BAYBANKS,  INC. 


William  M.  Crozier,  Jr. 

Chase  Manhattan  Corporation 
Robert  M.  Jorgensen 

*Citicorp  (USA),  Inc. 
Walter  E.  Mercer 

Coolidge  Bank  &  Trust  Company 
Charles  W  Morash 

Framingham  Trust  Company 
William  A.  Anastos 

Mutual  Bank 
Keith  G.  Willoughby 

Rockland  Trust  Company 
John  F.  Spence,  Jr. 

SHAWMUT  BANK  OF 
BOSTON 
William  F.  Craig 

United  States  Trust  Company 
James  V.  Sidell 

Building/  Contracting 

National  Lumber  Company 
Louis  L.  Kaitz 

J.F.  White  Contracting  Company 
Thomas  J.  White 

Consdting/  Management 

ADVANCED  MANAGEMENT 
ASSOCIATES,  INC. 
Harvey  Chet  Krentzman 

BLP  Associates 
Bernard  L.  Plansky 

BOSTON  CONSULTING 
GROUP,  INC. 


Arthur  P.  Contas 

Jason  M.  Cortell  and 
Associates,  Inc. 
Jason  M.  Cortell 

Rath  &  Strong,  Inc. 
Arnold  0.  Putnam 

Small  Business  Foundation  of 
America,  Inc. 
Richard  Giesser 

Education 

*Bentley  College 

Gregory  H.  Adamian 

STANLEY  H.  KAPLAN 
EDUCATIONAL  CENTER 
Susan  B.  Kaplan 
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Electronics 

Mitre  Corporation 
Robert  R.  Everett 

*Parlex  Corporation 
Herbert  W  Pollack 

*  Signal  Technology  Corporation 

William  Cook 

Employment 

*  Emerson  Personnel 

Rhoda  Warren 

Robert  Kleven  &  Company,  Inc. 
Robert  Kleven 

Russell  Reynolds  Associates,  Inc. 
Jack  H.  Vernon 

*TAD  Technical  Services  Corp. 
David  J.  McGrath,  Jr. 

Energy 

Buckley  &  Scott  Company 
Charles  H.  Downey 

EXXON  CORPORATION 

Stephen  Stamas 

*HCW  Oil  &  Gas  Company,  Inc. 
John  M.  Plukas 

Hatoffs 
Stanley  Hatoff 

MOBIL  CHEMICAL 
CORPORATION 
Rawleigh  Warner,  Jr. 

Yankee  Oil  &  Gas,  Inc. 
Paul  J.  Montle 

Finance 

*Farrell,  Healer  &  Company,  Inc. 
Richard  Farrell 

*The  First  Boston  Corporation 
George  L.  Shinn 

Kaufman  &  Company 
Sumner  Kaufman 

*  Leach  &  Garner 

Philip  Leach 

*Narragansett  Capital 
Corporation 
Arthur  D.  Little 

TA  ASSOCIATES 

Peter  A.  Brooke 
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he  principals  of  Dumont 
Kiradjieff  &  Moriarty  invite 
you  to  tap  the  expertise  which 
has  built  our  firm's  success  in 
the  placement  of  professional 
and  managerial  people 
throughout  New  England. 

DUMONT 

KIRADJIEFF  79  Milk  Street 

&MORIARTY         Boston,  ma 

EMPLOYMENT    *%$LX  9212 
CONSULTING       (617)451"9212 


MAHLER'S  SYMPHONY  #9 

with  Solti  conducting 

Chicago  Symphony  on  Digital's 

Grammy  Award  Winning  Recording. 

16.58 

Rarely  performed.  Rarely  recorded. 

GRIEG'S  P£ER  GYNT  with  Edo  De 

Waart  conducting  the  San 

Francisco  Symphony 

and  Chorus 

8.29 


Available  at  Harvard  Sauare,  M.I.T.  Student  Center,  Children's 
Medical  Center  and  One  Federal  St.,  Boston.  Coop 


§t  IBotofp  AjT^stAuratH 


A  charming  19th  Century  Townhouse 
serving  superb  continental  cuisine 
in  contemporary  informal  elegance. 
Offering  lunch  and  dinner  with  a  variety 
of  fresh  seafood  specials  daily,  and  our 
after  theatre  cafe  menu  till  midnight. 


Serving  - 

Lunch:  12:00-2:30  weekdays 

Dinner:  6:00-10:30  Sun.-Thurs. 

6:00-12:00  Fri.-Sat. 
Brunch:  11:00-3:00  Sat.  &  Sun. 

reservations:  266-3030 

99  St.  Botolph  Street 
behind  the  Colonnade  Hotel 
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Food/  Hotel/  Restaurant 

♦Boston  Park  Plaza  Hotel  & 
Towers 
Roger  A.  Saunders 

Boston  Showcase  Company 
Jason  Starr 

CREATIVE  GOURMETS  LTD. 

Stephen  E.  Elmont 

Dunkin*  Donuts,  Inc. 
Robert  M.  Rosenberg 

♦Howard  Johnson  Company 
G.  Michael  Hostage 

Inncorp.  Ltd. 
Harry  Axelrod 

♦Johnson,  O'Hare  Company,  Inc. 
Harry  O'Hare 

♦O'Donnell-Usen  Fisheries 
Corporation 
Arnold  Wolf 

RED  LION  INN 
John  H.  Fitzpatrick 

Roberts  and  Associates 
barren  Pierce 

THE  SHERATON 

CORPORATION 

John  Kapioltas 

Silenus  Wines,  Inc. 
James  B.  Hangstefer 

Sonesta  International  Hotels 
Corporation 
Paul  Sonnabend 

THE  STOP  &  SHOP 

COMPANIES,  INC. 

Avram  J.  Goldberg 

THE  WESTIN  HOTEL 

Bodo  Lemke 

Furnishings/  Housewares 

COUNTRY  CURTAINS 
Jane  P  Fitzpatrick 

High  Technology / Computers 

AT&T 

Charles  R.  Grafton 

Analytical  Systems  Engineering 
Corporation 
Michael  B.  Rukin 

Aritech  Corporation 
James  A.  Synk 

Automatic  Data  Processing 
Josh  Weston 


♦Computer  Partners,  Inc. 
Paul  J.  Crowley 

♦Data  Packaging  Corporation 
Otto  Morningstar 

♦Epsilon  Data  Management,  Inc. 
Thomas  0.  Jones 

General  Eastern  Instruments 
Corporation 
Pieter  R.  Wiederhold 

♦Helix  Technology  Corporation 
Frank  Gabron 

IBM  CORPORATION 

Paul  J.  Palmer 

POLAROID  CORPORATION 
William  J.  McCune,  Jr. 

RAYTHEON  COMPANY 

Thomas  L.  Phillips 

♦Systems  Engineering  & 
Manufacturing  Corporation 
Steven  Baker 

♦Transitron  Electric  Corporation 
David  Bakalar 

Insurance 

Arkwright-Boston  Insurance 
Frederick  J.  Bumpus 

♦Cameron  &  Colby  Co.,  Inc. 
Graves  D.  Hewitt 

♦Commercial  Union  Assurance 
Companies 
Howard  H.  Ward 

♦Frank  B.  Hall  &  Company  of 
Massachusetts,  Inc. 
Colby  Hewitt,  Jr. 

JOHN  HANCOCK  MUTUAL 
LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 
E.  James  Morton 

LIBERTY  MUTUAL 
INSURANCE  COMPANY 
Melvin  B.  Bradshaw 

NEW  ENGLAND  MUTUAL 
LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

Edward  E.  Phillips 

PRUDENTIAL  INSURANCE 
COMPANY  OF  AMERICA 

Robert  J.  Scales 

Sun  Life  Assurance  Company  of 
Canada 
John  D.  McNeil 

Investments 

♦ABD  Securities  Corporation 
Theodor  Schmidt-Scheuber 
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Amoskeag  Company 
Joseph  B.  Ely  II 

BLYTH  EASTMAN  PAINE 
WEBBER  INC. 

James  F.  Cleary 

♦E.F.  Hutton  &  Company,  Inc. 
S.  Paul  Crabtree 

Goldman,  Sachs  &  Company 
Stephen  B.  Kay 

Kensington  Investment 
Company 
Alan  E.  Lewis 

♦Loomis  Sayles  &  Company 
Robert  L.  Kemp 

Moseley,  Hallgarten,  Estabrook 
&  Weeden,  Inc. 
Fred  S.  Moseley 

♦Tucker,  Anthony  &  R.L.  Day, 
Inc. 

Gerald  Segel 

♦Woodstock  Corporation 
Frank  B.  Condon 


Legal 

Gadsby  &  Hannah 
Jeffrey  P  Somers 

Goldstein  &  Manello 
Richard  J.  Snyder 

♦Herrick  &  Smith 
Malcolm  D.  Perkins 

Nissenbaum  Law  Offices 
Gerald  L.  Nissenbaum 

Manufacturing 

Acushnet  Company 
John  T.  Ludes 

Bell  Manufacturing  Company 
Irving  W  Bell 

Checon  Corporation 
Donald  E.  Conaway 

Dennison  Manufacturing 
Company 
Nelson  S.  Gifford 

Econocorp,  Inc. 
Richard  G.  Lee 

FLEXcon  Company,  Inc. 
Mark  R.  Ungerer 

GENERAL  ELECTRIC 
COMPANY 
John  F.  Welch,  Jr. 
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REALTORS 

Houses  •  Condominiums  •  Apartments 

Sales  Rentals 

Management 


1412  B  Beacon  Street, 
Brookline,  Massachusetts  02146 

Telephone:  (617)  738-5700 


IE 


MtS 


Bose®  Corporation 
invites  you  to 
experience  the 
revolutionary 
Acoustic  Wave" 
Music  System. 


"At  a  recent 
demonstration, 
this  listener  shook 
his  head  in  polite  disbelief  at 
hearing  such  sound  coming  from  a  single 
unit  the  size  of  an  office  typewriter. " 

Hans  Fantel,  The  New  York  Times 

Hear  it  for  yourself  in  the  Salute  to 
Symphony  Office,  3rd  floor,  or  call  Bose 
Corporation,  877-6234  to  schedule  a 
free  home  demonstration. 


COACH 


NQ505O  i7"xii"x2-< 

Handle  Portfolio  $130 

We  make  this  soft,  uncon- 
structed,  legal  size  portfolio 
in  six  colors  of  real  Glove 
Tanned  Cowhide: 

Black,  Burgundy,  Mocha,  Red, 
British  Tan  and  Tabac. 

You  can  order  it  by  mail  or 
telephone,  and  we  will  ship  it 
to  you  from  our  factory  at  no 
extra  cost. 

Send  for  our  free  catalogue. 

The  CoacK  Store 

75-B  Newbury  Street,  Boston,  Mass.  021 16 
(617) 536-2777 
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Fora  personal  appointment, 

call Dean  Ridldnv  Vice President;  Private  Banking  Group. 

;  Bank  of  Boston  (617)434  -5302. 

Boston  s  Financial  District  and  BackBay 

©l  984  The  First  National  Ban^df  Boston;  Member  FD1G 


GENERAL  ELECTRIC 
COMPANY/LYNN 

James  P.  Krebs 

GILLETTE  COMPANY 


Colman  M.  Mockler,  Jr. 

Guzovsky  Electrical  Corporation 
Edward  Guzovsky 

Inland  Steel-Ryerson 
Foundation,  Inc. 
Robert  L.  Atkinson 

Kendall  Company 
J.  Dale  Sherratt 

L.E.  Mason  Company 
Harvey  B.  Berman 

Ludlow  Corporation 
Arthur  Cohen 

NEW  ENGLAND  BUSINESS 
SERVICE,  INC. 
Richard  H.  Rhoads 

Norton  Company 
Donald  R.  Melville 

^Packaging  Industries,  Inc. 
John  D.  Bambara 

Parker  Brothers 
Richard  E.  Stearns 

Plymouth  Rubber  Company,  Inc. 
Maurice  J.  Hamilburg 

Scully  Signal  Company 
Robert  G.  Scully 

Simplex  Time  Recorder 
Company 
Glenn  R.  Peterson 


Superior  Pet  Products,  Inc. 
Richard  J.  Phelps 

*Towle  Manufacturing  Company 
Leonard  Florence 

*Trina,  Inc. 

Thomas  L.  Easton 

Webster  Spring  Company,  Inc. 
A.M.  Levine 

Wellman,  Inc. 
Arthur  0.  Wellman,  Jr. 

Media 

BOSTON  GLOBE/ 
AFFILIATED  PUBLICATIONS 
William  0.  Taylor 

*  Boston  Herald 
Patrick  J.  Purcell 

GENERAL  CINEMA 
CORPORATION 
Richard  A.  Smith 

*WBZ-TV  4 

Thomas  L.  Goodgame 

WCIB-FM 
Lawrence  K.  Justice 

WCRB/CHARLES  RIVER 
BROADCASTING,  INC. 
Richard  L.  Kaye 

WCVB-TV  5 

S.  James  Coppersmith 

*WNEV-TV  7/New  England 
Television 
Seymour  L.  Yanoff 


Westinghouse  Broadcasting  & 
Cable,  Inc. 
Lawrence  P.  Fraiberg 

Musical  Instruments 

*  Baldwin  Piano  &  Organ 
Company 

R.S.  Harrison 
Avedis  Zildjian  Company 
Armand  Zildjian 

Printing/  Publishing 

*ADC0  Publishing  Company,  Inc. 
Samuel  Gorfinkle 
Bowne  of  Boston 
William  Gallant 

CAHNERS  PUBLISHING 
COMPANY,  INC. 
Norman  L.  Cahners 

CLARK-FRANKLIN- 
KINGSTON  PRESS 
Lawrence  Dress 

Customforms,  Inc. 
David  A.  Granoff 

*  Daniels  Printing  Company 

Lee  Daniels 
HOUGHTON  MIFFLIN 
COMPANY 

Marlowe  G.  Teig 

*  Label  Art,  Inc. 

J.  William  Flynn 

McGraw  Hill,  Inc. 
Joseph  L.  Dionne 


CAFE  AMALFI 

ITALIAN  RESTAURANT 

8-10  WESTLAND  AVENUE 
BOSTON,  MASS./ 536-6396 


We  invite  you  to  join  us  before  or 

after  Symphony  for  a  fine  dining 

experience. 

We're  so  close  you  can  almost  hear 

the  music.  I 


Lunch  -  11:30  -  3  pm 
Dinner  -  5  -11pm 

BAR  SPECIALS-*  -  6  pm 
10  -  12  pm 

SPECIAL  FUNCTIONS  and 

LARGE  GROUPS  ACCOMMODATED 

RESERVATIONS  RECOMMENDED 
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COPLEY 
PLACE  • 

at  Copley  Square    I  ( 
in  the  Back  Bay 


\ 


Prelude. 


Copley  Place  is  where 
beautiful  evenings  begin. 
Here  you  can  shop  for 
every  fashion  need.  From 
elegant  occasions  to 
casual  gatherings  with 
friends.  In  The  Shopping 
Galleries  at  Copley  Place 
you  will  find  all  that's  new 
and  beautiful  from  this 
country  and  abroad. 

Neiman-Marcus  and 
100  exceptional  shops  and 
boutiques  await  you!  To  add 
to  your  pleasures  there  are 
9  cinemas,  13  restaurants 
and  the  new  Westin  and 
Marriott  hotels. 


HI 
1 


Real  Estate/ Development 

Combined  Properties,  Inc. 
Stanton  L.  Black 

Corcoran  Mullins  Jennison,  Inc. 
Joseph  Corcoran 

Hilon  Development  Corporation 
Haim  Eliachar 

Northland  Investment 
Corporation 
Robert  A.  Danziger 

Stanmar,  Inc. 
Stanley  W.  Snider 

URBAN  INVESTMENT  & 
DEVELOPMENT  COMPANY/ 
COPLEY  PLACE 
R.K.  Umscheid 

*Winthrop  Securities  Co.,  Inc. 
David  C.  Hewitt 

Retailing 

WM.  FILENE'S  &  SONS 
COMPANY 
Michael  J.  Babcock 

Hills  Department  Stores 
Stephen  A.  Goldberger 

Jordan  Marsh  Company 
Elliot  Stone 


Kay  Bee  Toy  &  Hobby  Shops, 
Inc. 
Howard  Kaufman 

Marshall's,  Inc. 
Frank  H.  Brenton 

*Saks  Fifth  Avenue 
Ronald  J.  Hoffman 
Stuart's  Department  Stores,  Inc. 
Paul  Cammarano 

*Zayre  Corporation 
Maurice  Segall 

Science/ Medical 

*  Charles  River  Breeding 
Laboratories,  Inc. 

Henry  L.  Foster 

Damon  Corporation 
David  I.  Kosowsky 

Hospital  Corporation  of  America 
HCA  Foundation 
Donald  E.  Strange 

Shoes 

*Jones  &  Vining,  Inc. 
Sven  Vaule,  Jr. 

*  Mercury  International  Trading 
Corporation 

Irving  Wiseman 


MORSE  SHOE,  INC. 

Manuel  Rosenberg 

THE  SPENCER  COMPANIES, 
INC. 
C.  Charles  Marran 

STRIDE  RITE  CORPORATION 
Arnold  S.  Hiatt 

Software/ Information  Services 

Henco  Software,  Inc. 
Henry  Cochran 

Interactive  Data  Corporation 
Carl  G.  Wolf 

Travel/  Transportation 

*  Heritage  Travel 

Donald  Sohn 

*The  Trans-Lease  Group 
John  J.  McCarthy,  Jr. 

Utilities 

BOSTON  EDISON  COMPANY 
Thomas  J.  Galligan,  Jr. 

*  Eastern  Gas  &  Fuel  Associates 

William  J.  Pruyn 

NEW  ENGLAND  TELEPHONE 
Gerry  Freche 


One  word  is  worth 
a  thousand  pictures. 


Daniels 


Daniels  Printing  Company 
40  Commercial  Street     Everett,  MA  02149     (617)389-7900 

Serving  New  England's  business  and  financial  communities. 
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where  handcraftstnanship 

^''w^~  ls  a  fruition 


upstairMiYB Main  Street,  Concord,  MA 
Mon.  -  SaKl  0-5     Iffl. (6 17). 37 1-1088 


A     Ooutheast     Asian     Ireal 


tf^MANDALAY 

BURMESE  RESTAURANT 


*  C^elebpates    lenth   Ycap* 

329  Huntington  Avenue,  Boston.  247-2111 

Two  Blocks  West  of  Symphony  Hall  -  Reservations  Suggested 


IGOR  STRAVINSKY 


THE  SOLDIER'S  TALE 


AN  ANIMATED 

FILM  BY  R.O. 

BLECHMAN 


HOME    VIDEO 

Extraordinary 

Animation  on 

Home  Video 


This  is  a  dazzling  version  of  Stravinsky's  magical  musical, 
based  on  a  classic  Russian  fable.      Also  available . . . 

The  Four  Seasons         The  Nutcracker         Turnadet 
See  it  today  from  a  video  dealer  below. 


Box  Office  Video 

Beta  &  VHS  Movies 
160  Newbury  St. 
Boston-  247-3211 

Videosmith  ™ 
Beta  &  VHS  &  CED  Movies 
275  Dartmouth  St. 
Copley  Square 
Boston  -  262-1144 
Coolidge  Comer 
Brookline  •  232-6637 
The  Mall  at  Chestnut  Hill 
Newton  •  965-7970 
Rt.  9,  Worcester  Rd. 
Natick  •  651-3044 


Entertainment  Inc. 
Beta  &  VHS  Movies 
555  Washington  St. 
Wellesley  •  237-2320 
1158  Beacon  Street 
Newton  •  332-6665 

Video  Plus 

Beta  &  VHS  Movies 
Old  Path  Village 
969  Concord  St. 
Framingham  •  875-6855 
Porter  Square 
21  White  St.  at  Mass 
Ave.,  Cambridge 
Opening  Soon 


The  Gift. 


It  should  express  your  feelings. 
Celebrate  the  occasion.  Touch  the 
heart.  And  mean  as  much  years 
from  now,  as  it  does  today. 

For  that  special  someone,  The  Gift 
is  waiting  to  be  discovered  at 
Wild  Goose  Chase. 


WILD  GOOSE  CHASE 

Contemporary  American  Crafts  and  Gifts 

1431  Beacon  St.  Brookline,  MA  02146,  738-8020 

Hours:  Mon.  -Sat. ,  10-6;  Sun. ,  12-5 
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MASSACHUSETTS 

MGH  TECHNOLOGY 

C00HOL 


The  following  Members  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts High  Technology  Council 
support  the  BSO  through  the  BSO 
Business  &  Professional  Leadership 
Program: 


Alpha  Industries,  Inc. 
George  S.  Kariotis 

ANALOG  DEVICES,  INC. 

Ray  Stata 
The  Analytic  Sciences 
Corporation 

Arthur  Gelb 
*Augat,  Inc. 

Roger  D.  Wellington 
Barry  Wright  Corporation 
Ralph  Z.  Sorenson 
*Bolt  Beranek  and  Newman  Inc. 
Stephen  Levy 
Computervision  Corporation 
Martin  Allen 
*Cullinet  Software,  Inc. 
John  J.  Cullinane 

DIGITAL  EQUIPMENT 
CORPORATION 
Kenneth  H.  Olsen 


DYNATECH  CORPORATION 

J. P.  Barger 
EPSCO,  Inc. 

Wayne  P.  Coffin 
Foxboro  Company 

Earle  W  Pitt 
GCA  Corporation 

Milton  Greenberg 
GTE  ELECTRICAL 
PRODUCTS 

Dean  T.  Langford 
*GenRad  Foundation 

Lynn  Smoker 
*Haemonetics,  Inc. 

John  F.  White 
Honeywell  Information  Systems 

Warren  G.  Sprague 
Instron  Corporation 

Harold  Hindman 
♦Arthur  D.  Little,  Inc. 

John  F  Magee 


M/A-COM,  INC. 

Vessarios  G.  Chigas 
Massachusetts  High  Technology 
Council,  Inc. 

Howard  P.  Foley 
Millipore  Corporation 

Dimitri  d'Arbeloff 
PRIME  COMPUTER,  INC. 

Joe  M.  Henson 
*  Printed  Circuit  Corporation 

Peter  Sarmanian 
SofTech,  Inc. 

Justus  Lowe,  Jr. 
TERADYNE,  INC. 

Alexander  V.  d'Arbeloff 
Thermo  Electron  Corporation 

George  N.  Hatsopoulos 
Unitrode  Corporation 

George  M.  Berman 
WANG  LABORATORIES,  INC. 

An  Wang 


For  rates  and 
information  on 
advertising  in  the 
Boston  Symphony, 
Boston  Pops, 
and 

Tanglewood  program  books 
please  contact: 

STEVE  GANAK  AD  REPS 
(617)-542-6913 


Rental  apartments 

for  people  who'd 

rather  hear  French  horns 

than  Car  hornS*    Enjoy  easy  living  within 
easy  reach  of  Symphony  Hall. 
New  in-town  apartments 
with  doorman,  harbor 
views,  all  luxuries, 
health 
club, 
land  2 
£  \P3E-  WP&fjy    bedrooms  and 

P  v^fc&  (&2^cl!y*s      penthouse  duplex 

X^S^**..-  apartments. 


THE  DEVONSHIRE 


0  ^.  One  Devonshire  Place.  (Between  Washington 

j  f=t      and  Devonshire  Streets,  off  State  Street)  Boston 

<   Renting  Office  Open  7  Days.  Tel:  (617)  720-3410 

2     Park  free  in  our  indoor  garage  while  inspecting  models 
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Jaeger  salutes 

the  Boston 

Symphony 

Orchestra. 


Jaeger  International  Shop  -  Copley  Place,  Boston,  MA.  (617)  437-1163 

Jaeger  International  Shop  -  The  Mall  at  Chestnut  Hill,  Newton,  MA.  (617)  527-1785 


condominiums  r 


ihe  elegance  of  historic  Boston. 

GOLDWEITZ  &  COMPANY 

267-8000 

J.J,  Hawes,  circa  1870 
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Coming  Concerts  .  .  . 


el 


Boodle 


ri 


An  Authentic  Grill 

with 

Aged  Steaks     Plump  Poultry 
Fresh  Fish     Native  Shellfish 

grilled  on 

Woods  &  Charcoals 

of 

Mesquite  Apple 

Sassafras  Hickory 

In  Boston's 

Back  Bay  Hilton 

Just  steps  away  between 

The  Christian  Science 

Complex  and  Prudential  Center 

with  ample  indoor  parking. 

Dial-(617)  BOODLES. 


Real  Estate  Management 

Brokerage  and  Consulting  Services 

Since  1898 


SAUNDERS  &  ASSOCIATES 

20  Park  Plaza  Boston  MA  •  02116 
(617)426-0720 


Wednesday,  27  March  at  7:30 

Open  Rehearsal 
Steven  Ledbetter  will  discuss  the  program 

at  6:45  in  the  Cohen  Annex. 
Thursday  'A'— 28  March,  8-9:55 
Friday  'B'—  29  March,  2-3:55 
Saturday  'B'— 30  March,  8—9:55 
Tuesday  *C— 2  April,  8-9:55 
ANDREW  DAVIS  conducting 

Mozart  Symphony  No.  39 

Stravinsky  Violin  Concerto 

CHO-LIANG  LIN,  violin 

Rachmaninoff  Symphonic  Dances 

Thursday  'B  —  4  April,  8-9:55 
Friday  "A" — 5  April,  2-3:55 
Saturday  "A" — 6  April,  8-9:55 
ANDREW  DAVIS  conducting 

Knussen  Symphony  No.  3 

Delius  Sea  Drift 

RICHARD  STILWELL,  baritone 
TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS, 
JOHN  OLIVER,  conductor 

\aughan  \X  illiams       Symphony  No.  2, 
London 

Wednesday,  10  April  at  7:30 

Open  Rehearsal 
Steven  Ledbetter  will  discuss  the  program 

at  6:45  in  the  Cohen  Annex. 
Thursday -10*— 11  April,  8-10 
Friday  'B— 12  April,  2-4 
Saturday  'B*— 13  April,  8-10 
CHARLES  DUTOIT  conducting 

Dutilleux  Metaboles 

Mozart  Piano  Concerto  No.  24 

inC  minor,  K.491 
ANDRAS  SCHIFF,  piano 

Stravinsky  Petrushka  (1911) 

Thursday  '10'— 18  April,  8-9:50 
Friday 'A'— 9  April,  2-3:50 
Saturday  'A'— 10  April,  8-9:50 
Tuesday  'B'— 23  April,  8-9:50 
SEIJI  OZAWA  conducting 

Mendelssohn  Symphony  No.  5, 

Reformation 
Lalo  Symphonie  espagnole 

ANNE-SOPHIE  MUTTER,  violin 
Ravel  Alborada  del  gracioso 

Programs  subject  to  change. 
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Self-portrait  of  a  genius 


With  wit  and  charm,  Aaron  Copland, 
America  s  greatest  living  composer  looks 
back  on  the  first  four  decades  of  his  life  in 
music.  It  is  a  monumental  work  about  an 
exceptional  era  in  Americas  artistic  history 
and  the  events,  here  and  abroad,  that 
spawned  his  genius.  Enhanced  by 
"interludes"  that  feature  reminiscences 
by  friends  and  colleagues  like  Nadia 
Boulanger,  Virgil  Thompson,  Agnes 
DeMille,  and  Leonard  Bernstein,  Copland 
is  a  stirring  chronicle  of  our  cultural  times. 


*c 


1900  through  1942 
Aaron  Copland  and  Vivian  Perlis 

With  over  100  photographs,  $24.95  at  bookstores  or  direct  from 

ST.  MARTIN'S/MAREK,  175  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  NY  10010 

(Mail  orders:  Add  $1.50  extra  for  postage.  Send  Attn:  PY) 


"I  love  dining 
with  four  star^ 

"I  said  join  me  at  Aple   : 
The  Boston  Globe 
gave  it  four  stars. 
Then  Esquire  called  it 
terrific.  Oh,  and  Boston 


It's  becoming  a  habit 
Iqv's,  please." 


Symphony  Hall  Information  .  .  . 


FOR  SYMPHONY  HALL  CONCERT  AND 
TICKET  INFORMATION,  call  (617)  266-1492. 
For  Boston  Symphony  concert  program  informa- 
tion, call  "C-O-N-C-E-R-T." 

THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  performs  ten 
months  a  year,  in  Symphony  Hall  and  at  Tangle- 
wood.  For  information  about  any  of  the  orches- 
tra's activities,  please  call  Symphony  Hall,  or 
write  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Sym- 
phony Hall,  Boston,  MA  02115. 

THE  EUNICE  S.  AND  JULIAN  COHEN 

ANNEX,  adjacent  to  Symphony  Hall  on  Hunt- 
ington Avenue,  may  be  entered  by  the  Symphony 
Hall  West  Entrance  on  Huntington  Avenue. 

FOR  SYMPHONY  HALL  RENTAL  INFORMA- 
TION, call  (617)  266-1492,  or  write  the  Func- 
tion Manager,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA 
02115. 

THE  BOX  OFFICE  is  open  from  10  a.m.  until  6 
p.m.  Monday  through  Saturday;  on  concert  eve- 
nings, it  remains  open  through  intermission  for 
BSO  events  or  just  past  starting-time  for  other 
events.  In  addition,  the  box  office  opens  Sunday 
at  1  p.m.  when  there  is  a  concert  that  afternoon 
or  evening.  Single  tickets,  for  all  Boston  Sym- 
phony concerts  go  on  sale  twenty-eight  days 
before  a  given  concert  once  a  series  has  begun, 
and  phone  reservations  will  be  accepted.  For 
outside  events  at  Symphony  Hall,  tickets  will  be 
available  three  weeks  before  the  concert.  No 
phone  orders  will  be  accepted  for  these  events. 

TICKET  RESALE:  If  for  some  reason  you  are 
unable  to  attend  a  Boston  Symphony  concert  for 
which  you  hold  a  ticket,  you  may  make  your 
ticket  available  for  resale  by  calling  the  switch- 
board. This  helps  bring  needed  revenue  to  the 
orchestra  and  makes  your  seat  available  to  some- 
one who  wants  to  attend  the  concert.  A  mailed 
receipt  will  acknowledge  your  tax-deductible 
contribution. 

RUSH  SEATS:  There  are  a  limited  number  of 
Rush  Tickets  available  for  the  Friday-afternoon 
and  Saturday-evening  Boston  Symphony  con- 
certs (subscription  concerts  only).  The  continued 
low  price  of  the  Saturday  tickets  is  assured 
through  the  generosity  of  two  anonymous 
donors.  The  Rush  Tickets  are  sold  at  $5.00 


each,  one  to  a  customer,  at  the  Symphony  Hall- 
West  Entrance  on  Fridays  beginning  9  a.m.  and 
Saturdays  beginning  5  p.m. 

LATECOMERS  will  be  seated  by  the  ushers  dur- 
ing the  first  convenient  pause  in  the  program. 
Those  who  wish  to  leave  before  the  end  of  the 
concert  are  asked  to  do  so  between  program 
pieces  in  order  not  to  disturb  other  patrons. 

SMOKING  IS  NOT  PERMITTED  in  any  part  of 
the  Symphony  Hall  auditorium  or  in  the  sur- 
rounding corridors.  It  is  permitted  only  in  the 
Cabot-Cahners  and  Hatch  rooms,  and  in  the 
main  lobby  on  Massachusetts  Avenue. 

CAMERA  AND  RECORDING  EQUIPMENT 

may  not  be  brought  into  Symphony  Hall  during 
concerts. 

FIRST  AID  FACILITIES  for  both  men  and 
women  are  available  in  the  Cohen  Annex  near 
the  Symphony  Hall  West  Entrance  on  Hunt- 
ington Avenue.  On-call  physicians  attending  con- 
certs should  leave  their  names  and  seat  locations 
at  the  switchboard  near  the  Massachusetts  Ave- 
nue entrance. 

WHEELCHAIR  ACCESS  to  Symphony  Hall  is 
available  at  the  West  Entrance  to  the  Cohen 
Annex. 

AN  ELEVATOR  is  located  outside  the  Hatch  and 
Cabot-Cahners  rooms  on  the  Massachusetts  Ave- 
nue side  of  the  building. 
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A  Fine  Jeweler  Since  1822 


LADIES'  ROOMS  are  located  on  the  orchestra 
level,  audience-left,  at  the  stage  end  of  the  hall, 
and  on  the  first-balcony  level,  audience-right, 
outside  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room  near  the 
elevator. 

MEN'S  ROOMS  are  located  on  the  orchestra 
level,  audience-right,  outside  the  Hatch  Room 
near  the  elevator,  and  on  the  first-balcony  level, 
audience-left,  outside  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room 
near  the  coatroom. 

COATROOMS  are  located  on  the  orchestra  and 
first-balcony  levels,  audience-left,  outside  the 
Hatch  and  Cabot-Cahners  rooms.  The  BSO  is  not 
responsible  for  personal  apparel  or  other  prop- 
erty of  patrons. 

LOUNGES  AND  BAR  SERVICE:  There  are  two 
lounges  in  Symphony  Hall.  The  Hatch  Room  on 
the  orchestra  level  and  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room 
on  the  first-balcony  level  serve  drinks  starting 
one  hour  before  each  performance.  For  the  Fri- 
day-afternoon concerts,  both  rooms  open  at 
12:15,  with  sandwiches  available  until  concert 
time. 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  BROADCASTS:  Con- 
certs of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  are 
heard  by  delayed  broadcast  in  many  parts  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  as  well  as  interna- 
tionally, through  the  Boston  Symphony  Tran- 
scription Trust.  In  addition,  Friday-afternoon 


concerts  are  broadcast  live  by  the  following  FM 
stations:  WGBH  (Boston  89.7),  WFCR  (Amherst 
88.5),  and  WAMC  (Albany  90.3);  in  Maine  by 
WMED  (Calais  89.7),  WMEA  (Portland  90.1), 
WMEH  (Bangor  90.9),  WMEW  (Waterville 
91.3),  and  WMEM  (Presque  Isle  106.1);  and  in 
Connecticut  by  WMNR  (Monroe  88.1),  WNPR 
(Norwich  89.1),  WPKT  (Hartford  90.5),  and 
WSLX  (New  Canaan  91.9).  Live  Saturday- 
evening  broadcasts  are  carried  by  WGBH  and 
WCRB  (Boston  102.5).  If  Boston  Symphony 
concerts  are  not  heard  regularly  in  your  home 
area  and  you  would  like  them  to  be,  please  call 
WCRB  Productions  at  (617)  893-7080.  WCRB 
will  be  glad  to  work  with  you  and  try  to  get  the 
BSO  on  the  air  in  your  area. 

BSO  FRIENDS:  The  Friends  are  annual  donors 
to  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  Friends 
receive  BSO,  the  orchestra's  newsletter,  as  well 
as  priority  ticket  information  and  other  benefits 
depending  on  their  level  of  giving.  For  informa- 
tion, please  call  the  Development  Office  at  Sym- 
phony Hall  weekdays  between  9  and  5.  If  you 
are  already  a  Friend  and  you  have  changed  your 
address,  please  send  your  new  address  with  your 
newsletter  label  to  the  Development  Office, 
Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA  02115.  Including 
the  mailing  label  will  assure  a  quick  and  accurate 
change  of  address  in  our  files. 


Handicapped  kids  have  a  lot  to  give 

a       and  the  Cotting  School  has  a  lot  to  give  handicapped  children. 
We  are  a  12-year  day  school  providing  quality  education, 
medical  support  services,  and  pre-vocational  training  to  physically 
handicapped  boys  and  girls.  Support  services  include  occupational, 
physical  and  speech  therapies,  counselling,  vision  and  dental 
clinics,  and  fulltime  nursing  supervision.  Computer-based 
learning  programs,  summer  camping,  adapted  physical  education, 
art,  music  and  training  for  independent  living  help  students  develop 
daily  living  and  social  skills  and  increased  self-esteem.  If  you 
know  a  child  we  can  help,  please  pass  the  word.  Call  or  write 
Dr.  Carl  W.  Mores,  Superintendent,  Cotting  School  for  Handicapped 
Children,  241  St.  Botolph  Street,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02115 
(617)  536-9632. 

Cotting  School  for  Handicapped  Children 

is  a  private,  non-profit  Ch.  766-approved  institution, 
supported  primarily  by  gifts,  grants,  legacies  and  bequests. 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 

One  Hundred  and  Fourth  Season,  1984-85 

PRE-SYMPHONY  CHAMBER  CONCERTS 

Thursday,  14  March  at  6 
Thursday,  28  March  at  6 

MARC  JEANNERET,  viola 
WAYNE  RAPIER,  oboe 
PETER  HADCOCK,  clarinet 
ROLAND  SMALL,  bassoon 
JONATHAN  MENKIS,  horn 
GWINDALE  CASSITY,  piano 


^^ 


MOZART 


Trio  in  E-flat  for  clarinet,  viola, 
and  piano,  K.498,  Kegelstatt 

Andante 
Menuett 
Allegretto 

Mr.  HADCOCK,  Mr.  JEANNERET,  and  Ms.  CASSITY 


MOZART 


Quintet  in  E-flat  for  piano,  oboe,  clarinet, 
bassoon,  and  horn,  K.452 

Largo — Allegro  moderato 

Larghetto 

Allegretto 

Mssrs.  RAPIER,  HADCOCK,  SMALL,  and  MENKIS 
and  Ms.  CASSITY 


' 


Baldwin  piano 

Please  exit  to  your  left  for  supper  following  the  concert. 

The  performers  appreciate  your  not  smoking  during  the  concert. 


Weeks  17/18 


Wolfgang  Amade  Mozart 

Trio  in  E-flat  for  clarinet,  viola,  and  piano,  K.498,  Kegelstatt 

Clarinet:  the  very  name  of  the  instrument  tells  us  that  its  earliest  proponents  considered  it 
a  "little  clarino,"  a  substitute  in  some  sense  for  the  brilliant  high  trumpets  (clarini)  of 
the  Baroque  era;  and  for  most  of  its  early  history  (extending  through  virtually  the  entire 
eighteenth  century),  players  tended  to  specialize  in  either  the  high  or  low  end  of  the 
instrument,  known  as  the  clarinet  and  chalumeau  registers  respectively.  No  modern 
instrument  owes  more  to  the  imagination  of  a  single  composer  than  the  clarinet  does  to 
Mozart,  who  wrote  for  his  friend,  clarinetist  Anton  Stadler,  music  that  exploits  both 
registers  of  the  instrument  and  at  the  same  time  gives  it  a  real  personality.  From  the  time 
he  composed  Idomeneo  in  1780,  clarinets  became  an  essential  and  memorable  part  of  his 
opera  orchestra,  and  they  contribute  to  the  special  color  of  the  Symphony  No.  39.  But 
most  of  all  Mozart  wrote  three  works  in  which  the  clarinet  is  especially  featured:  the 
present  trio,  K.498,  in  1786,  the  Clarinet  Quintet,  K.581,  in  1789,  and  the  Clarinet 
Concerto,  K.622,  not  quite  two  months  before  his  death  in  1791. 

Mozart  entered  the  opening  bars  of  the  E-flat  trio  into  his  personal  catalogue  of 
compositions  on  5  August  1786  as  the  last  of  three  chamber  works  with  piano  to  be 
composed  that  summer  following  the  first  production  of  Le  nozze  di  Figaro.  Mozart  wrote 
it  for  the  Jacquin  family,  or  rather  for  the  daughter  of  the  family,  Franziska,  who  would 
have  played  the  piano  part  in  the  home  performances,  while  Stadler  played  the  clarinet 
and  Mozart  himself  the  viola  (his  own  favorite  instrument  when  performing  chamber 
music).  The  music  is  small-scaled  and  intimate,  obviously  intended  for  the  personal 
pleasure  of  the  performers,  but  it  is  also  a  remarkably  unified  score,  with  basic  motives 
recurring  in  different  movements. 

There  is  an  old  tradition  that  Mozart  composed  the  trio  while  playing  skittles  (a  form  of 
bowling),  hence  the  nickname  "Kegelstatt"  ("skittles-lane"  or  "bowling  alley")  by  which 
it  is  known  in  German.  Alas  there  is  little  evidence  to  support  the  tale.  The  nickname 
should  really  be  applied  to  the  charming  horn  duets,  K.487,  which  Mozart  had  composed 
about  a  week  earlier:  there  he  actually  wrote  on  the  manuscript  "untern  Kegelscheiben" 
("while  playing  skittles"). 

When  Artaria  published  the  trio  in  1788,  he  was  clearly  worried  that  there  weren't 
enough  clarinetists  around  to  make  it  a  commercial  success,  because  he  listed  the  scoring 
on  the  title  page  as  for  piano,  violin,  and  viola,  then  added  the  note:  "The  violin  part  may 
also  be  played  by  a  clarinet"!  But  the  melodic  character  and  the  soft  accompaniment 
figures  in  the  low  register — for  which  Stadler  was  famous — call  for  the  clarinet  at  every 
point.  And  it  is,  in  any  case,  highly  unlikely  that  clarinetists  would  ever  willingly  give  up 
this  work. 

— Steven  Ledbetter 


Wolfgang  Amade  Mozart 

Quintet  in  E-flat  for  piano,  oboe,  clarinet,  bassoon,  and  horn,  K.452 

Mozart  wrote  this  quintet  during  the  most  successful  period  of  his  life,  the  heady  six  weeks 
in  early  1784  when  he  appeared  in  twenty  concerts,  presenting  new  works  right  and  left., 
Most  of  the  works  surrounding  K.452 — K.449,  450,  451,  453,  and  456 — were  piano 
concertos.  The  brilliance  and  display  required  in  the  piano  concertos  left  unmistakable 
traces  in  the  keyboard  writing  of  the  chamber  work,  but  Mozart  nonetheless  achieves  a 


Marc  Jeanneret 


truly  extraordinary  balance  among  the  instruments,  respecting  the  special  strengths  and 
weaknesses  of  each,  so  that  all  take  part  fully  in  an  ensemble  that  was  both  original  and 
unusual. 

Mozart  completed  the  quintet  on  30  March  1784  and  performed  it  only  two  days  later. 
We  do  not  know  the  names  of  the  four  wind  players  who  performed  with  him,  but  it  is  safe 
to  assume  that  they  were  superb  musicians  who  somehow  happened  to  be  available  at  just 
this  time,  suggesting  the  unique  instrumentation  of  the  piece.  The  composer  was  justifi- 
ably proud  of  the  result.  He  wrote  to  his  father  on  10  April  that  it  was  "the  best  work  I 
have  ever  composed."  The  quintet  certainly  also  had  an  effect  on  the  young  Beethoven, 
who,  in  1796-97,  tried  his  hand  at  a  piece  with  the  identical  scoring  (Opus  16).  But 
Mozart's  work  remains  unsurpassed  in  its  freshness  and  endless  variety.  Each  player  in 
turn  is  given  his  moment  of  prominence  with  material  beautifully  conceived  for  the 
technique  of  the  instrument;  but  it  is  in  the  ever-changing  patterns  of  ensemble  groupings 
that  Mozart  astonishes  and  delights  us.  The  piano  tends  to  lead  the  witty  and  urbane 
dialogue  of  the  opening  movement,  introducing  the  winds  one  by  one,  but  it  moves  more 
to  the  background  in  the  slow  movement,  providing  accompaniment  for  the  wind  solos  and 
ensemble  groupings.  The  final  spirited  rondo  culminates  in  a  brilliant  written-out 
"cadenza  a  tempo"  for  all  five  players,  capping  off  this  concerto-like  piece  that 
nonetheless  never  exceeds  the  bounds  of  chamber  music. 

— S.L. 


Wayne  Rapier 


Born  in  Valence,  France,  violist  Marc  Jean- 
neret graduated  with  first  prize  from  the  Con- 
servatoire de  Paris,  where  he  studied  with 
•Leon  Pascal  and  Pierre  Pasquier.  In  1962,  Mr. 
Jeanneret  won  a  "Medaille  avec  distinction" 
at  the  Geneva  International  Competition.  Soon 
afterwards  he  came  to  the  United  States  to 
study  with  William  Primrose  at  Indiana  Uni- 
versity, where  he  earned  his  performer's  cer- 
tificate. Before  joining  the  Boston  Symphony 
in  1977,  he  held  positions  with  numerous 
orchestras  in  the  United  States  and  France. 
Mr.  Jeanneret  has  appeared  as  soloist  with  the 
Collegium  Musicum  chamber  orchestra  in 
Paris,  with  the  Orchestre  de  la  Suisse 
Romande,  the  Baltimore  Symphony,  and  the 
Boston  Pops. 


A  member  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
since  1970,  oboist  Wayne  Rapier  graduated 
from  the  Eastman  School  of  Music  and  studied 
privately  in  Philadelphia  with  Marcel  Tabu- 
teau.  After  four  years  as  first  oboist  of  the 
Baltimore  Symphony,  he  was  associate  prin- 
cipal oboe  of  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra  for 
five  years.  His  previous  experience  included 
the  Kansas  City  Philharmonic,  the  U.S. 
Marine  Corps  Band  and  Orchestra,  and  the 
Indianapolis  Symphony.  For  more  than  twenty 
years  he  has  been  a  member  of  the  Trio 
Concertante,  a  chamber  group  which  includes 
Donald  Peck,  first  flutist  of  the  Chicago  Sym- 
phony Orchestra;  he  has  also  been  a  member 
of  the  Oberlin  Woodwind  Quintet  and  Baroque 
Ensemble  and  the  Philadelphia  Woodwind 
Quintet.  Mr.  Rapier  has  made  numerous 
recordings,  and  he  has  taught  at  the  Peabody 
Conservatory,  the  Philadelphia  Musical  Acad- 
emy, and  the  Oberlin  Conservatory  of  Music. 


Peter  Hadcock 


Roland  Small 


Peter  Hadcock  is  E-flat  clarinetist  and  assis- 
tant principal  clarinetist  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra,  which  he  joined  in  1965. 
Mr.  Hadcock  holds  a  bachelor's  degree  and 
performer's  certificate  from  the  Eastman 
School  of  Music.  He  has  played  solo  and 
chamber  music  recitals  throughout  the  north- 
east, and  he  has  presented  master  classes  in 
the  United  States  and  in  the  People's  Republic 
of  China.  He  has  taught  at  the  State  Univer- 
sity of  New  York  at  Buffalo  and  at  the  Hartt 
School  of  Music  in  Connecticut;  he  is  cur- 
rently on  the  faculties  of  the  New  England 
Conservatory  and  the  Tanglewood  Music  Cen- 
ter, and  in  the  spring  of  1982  he  was  visiting 
professor  of  clarinet  at  Eastman.  Mr.  Hadcock 
has  edited  music  for  International  Music  Pub- 
lishers, has  had  articles  published  in  several 
magazines,  and  has  compiled  a  book  of 
excerpts  for  E-flat  clarinet.  He  has  recorded 
for  Northeast  Records,  and  for  Deutsche 
Grammophon  with  the  Boston  Symphony 
Chamber  Players. 


Bassoonist  Roland  Small  grew  up  in  Dayton, 
Ohio,  and  went  on  to  study  at  Indiana  Univer- 
sity, also  studying  privately  with  Leo  Reines, 
Roy  Houser,  Ralph  Lorr,  and  Sol  Schoenbach. 
In  1967  he  began  an  eight-year  tenure  with 
the  Vancouver  Symphony  Orchestra,  after 
having  held  positions  in  the  Dallas  Symphony, 
the  National  Symphony,  the  Portland  (Oregon)  j 
Symphony,  and  the  Yomiuri  Orchestra  of 
Tokyo.  He  spent  the  summer  of  1952  at  the 
Tanglewood  Music  Center  and  from  1956  to 
1962  played  at  the  summer  festival  in  Marl- 
boro, Vermont,  under  the  direction  of  Rudolf 
Serkin.  Mr.  Small  joined  the  Boston  Symphony  i 
Orchestra  in  1975. 


Jonathan  Menkis 


Gwindale  Cassity 


Jonathan  Menkis  joined  the  horn  section  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  1984.  Mr. 
Menkis  received  his  bachelor's  degree  from 
Ithaca  College  in  1981  and  then  became  asso- 
ciate principal  horn  of  the  Sacramento  Sym- 
phony Orchestra;  the  following  season  he 
became  assistant  principal  horn  of  the  New 
Orleans  Philharmonic.  He  has  been  a  concerto 
competition  winner  on  two  occasions,  and  he 
has  also  performed  with  the  Colorado  Philhar- 
monic Orchestra,  the  Colorado  Music  Festival, 
and  the  American  Wind  Symphony  Orchestra. 
Mr.  Menkis  is  a  faculty  member  at  the  New 
England  Conservatory  of  Music. 


Pianist  Gwindale  Cassity  has  performed 
throughout  New  England  and  in  New  York 
City;  local  appearances  have  included  Jordan 
Hall,  the  Gardner  Museum,  Boston  University, 
M.I.T.,  Wellesley  College,  and  the  New  Eng- 
land Conservatory  of  Music.  She  has  also  been 
soloist  with  the  Boston  Pops,  the  Wichita  Sym- 
phony, and  the  Boston  University  Symphony. 
Ms.  Cassity  has  won  several  piano  competi- 
tions and  has  been  awarded  numerous  prizes, 
including  a  Fulbright  Grant  for  study  abroad; 
her  teachers  have  included  Ozan  Marsh, 
Rosina  Lhevinne,  Bela  Borsomenyi-Nagy,  and 
Adele  Marcus.  Ms.  Cassity  lives  and  teaches  in 
Newton,  Massachusetts. 
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WE  HELPED  ED  MILLER 

GET  BY  ON  $125,000. 

LAST  YEAR 


Most  people  assume  that  success 
automatically  brings  with  it  a  sub- 
stantially brighter  -•  and  easier  -- 
financial  picture.  Yet  when  they  reach 
a  comfortable  income  level,  too  many 
find  themselves  wondering  where  it 
all  goes. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  common 
reasons  people  come  to  The 
Cambridge  Group  for  financial 
planning.  Because  success 
depends  as  much  on  preserving 
and  investing  your  money  as 
on  earning  it. 

At  The  Cambridge  Group, 
our  job  is  to  help  you  focus 
on  your  goalsThen  help 
you  achieve  them.  All  of 
them.  We  can  help  with 
business  management 
Investment  objectives. 
Retirement  plans 
Educational  needs.  Estate 
planning.  And  any  other  special 
objectives  you  might  have,  business 
or  personal. 

All  while  keeping  your  taxes  at 
their  lowest  legitimate  level. 

To  achieve  this,  we  develop  an 
overall,  comprehensive  financial  plan. 
Our  specialists  optimize  your  posi- 
tion in  each  area  giving  you  a  balanced 
financial  picture.  Mot  a  plan  skewed 
toward  the  stock  market  by  a  broker. 
Or  toward  life  insurance  by  an  agent. 
But  a  truly  objective  perspective. 


It's  only  through  careful  planning 
that  someone  like  Ed  Miller  can  feel 
comfortable  with  his  income.  Knowing 
that  his  money  is  working  as  hard  for 
him  as  he  worked  for  his  money. 

If  you'd  like  a  closer  look  at  what 
financial  planning  can  do  for  you, 
we'd  be  happy  to  arrange  a  private 
consultation  at  no  cost  or  obligation 
to  you.  Just  call  Charlie  Gerrior  at 
(617)965-7480. 


Cambridge 
Group 


YOU  SET  THE  GOALS  WE  HELP  YOU  REACH  THEM 


BSO 


Gearing  Up  For  "A  Salute  to  Symphony"' 
and  "Symphony  Sunday" 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  will  celebrate 

A  Salute  to  Symphony"  the  weekend  of  20  and 
21  April  in  a  community- wide  effort  to  benefit  the 
BSO  and  the  Boston  Pops.  Sponsored  by  the 
Boston  Symphony  Association  of  Volunteers,  this 
massive  fundraising  effort — formerly  the 
"Musical  Marathon" — will  begin  with  a  gala 
Kick-Off  Party  at  the  Chestnut  Hill  Mall  on 
Sunday,  14  April,  and  be  capped  by  a  live,  2Vi- 
'hour  telecast  from  Symphony  Hall  featuring  the 
Boston  Symphony  under  Seiji  Ozawa  and  the 
Boston  Pops  under  John  Williams  on  Sunday,  21 
April  on  WCVB-TV-Channel  5.  That  day  will  be 
declared  "Symphony  Sunday"  by  Massachusetts 
Governor  Michael  S.  Dukakis,  and  radio  station 
WCRB-FM-102.5  will  devote  its  programming  to 
"Symphony  Sunday"  from  9  a.m.  to  midnight. 

As  in  the  past,  an  illustrated  premium  cata- 
logue containing  hundreds  of  gifts  will  be  the 
focal  point  of  "Salute  to  Symphony"  activities, 
with  one-of-a-kind  musical  offerings  from  orches- 
tra members;  restaurant,  theater,  and  store  gift 
certificates,  and  an  exclusive  line  of  "Salute  to 
Symphony"  merchandise.  Premiums  will  be 
available  at  Chestnut  Hill  Mall  beginning  15  April 
and  at  Quincy  Market  the  weekend  of  20  and  21 
April.  In  addition,  more  than  60,000  catalogues 
will  be  mailed,  and  they  will  also  be  available  at 
Symphony  Hall.  This  year,  all  premium  orders 
will  be  filled  immediately  upon  receipt. 

The  volunteer  effort  to  plan  and  produce  "A 
Salute  to  Symphony"  involves  more  than  400 
persons,  with  hundreds  more  donating  merchan- 
dise or  their  services  as  premium  offerings.  This 
important  project  is  supported  this  year  by  Kik- 
koman,  the  Weston/Loblaw  Group,  and  the 
Prince  Company.  "Salute  to  Symphony"  Chair- 
man Thelma  Goldberg  hopes  that  "everyone  who 
loves  great  music  or  who  is  proud  of  Boston  and 
what  the  BSO  offers  the  city  will  be  a  part  of 
'Salute  to  Symphony.'  If  the  commitment  to  date 
is  any  indication,  this  year's  effort  should  be  a 
tremendous  success.  We  are  extremely  grateful 
to  all  who  are  making  it  possible." 


Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Players 
at  Jordan  Hall 

The  Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Players  will  give 
the  final  concert  of  their  1984-85  Jordan  Hall 
series  on  Sunday  afternoon,  31  March  at  3  p.m. 
The  program  will  feature  mezzo-soprano  Jan 
DeGaetani  performing  Schumann's  Liederkreis, 
Op.  24.  The  concert  will  also  include 
Schumann's  Quintet  in  E-flat  for  piano  and 
strings,  Op.  44;  the  same  composer's  Two  Melo- 
dramas for  voice  and  piano,  with  Ms.  DeGaetani; 
and  Robin  Holloway's  Fantasy-Pieces,  Op.  16,  on 
Schumann's  Liederkreis,  for  piano  and  twelve 
instruments.  For  ticket  information,  call  the 
Jordan  Hall  box  office  at  536-2412. 

BSO  Members  in  Concert 

Ronald  Feldman  leads  the  Mystic  Valley  Orches- 
tra in  Stravinsky's  Symphony  in  C  and  the 
Brahms  Double  Concerto  for  violin  and  cello  on 
Sunday,  31  March  at  3:00  p.m.  at  Dwight  Hall, 
Framingham  State  College.  BSO  members 
Harvey  Seigel  and  Martha  Babcock  are  the 
soloists  in  the  Brahms.  For  ticket  information, 
call  924-4939. 

Guest  artists  David  Hoose,  conductor,  and  the 
Underground  Railway  Theatre  Company  join  the 
contemporary  music  ensemble  Collage  on  Mon- 
day, 1  April  at  8  p.m.  at  Sanders  Theater  in 
Cambridge  for  music  of  Andrew  Imbrie  and  Fred 
Lerdahl,  and  Igor  Stravinsky's  UHistoire  du 
soldat.  For  complete  program  and  ticket  infor- 
mation, call  437-0231. 

Correction 

On  the  program  page  for  the  concerts  of  14,  15, 
and  16  March,  and  at  the  head  of  the  program 
note  in  that  week's  program  book,  the  C  major 
Mozart  symphony  conducted  by  Maurizio  Pollini 
was  inadvertently  listed  as  K.388.  The  correct 
listing  for  that  symphony  should  have  been 
K.338,  as  printed  correctly  in  the  body  of  the 
program  note. 

With  Thanks 

We  wish  to  give  special  thanks  to  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Arts  and  the  Massachusetts 
Council  on  the  Arts  and  Humanities  for  their 
continued  support  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra. 


Discover  the  classics 
all  over  again. 

ADS  stands  for  accurate 
reproduction.  In  your  home. 
In  your  car.  Suddenly  you 
hear  the  music  you  love  with 
more  nuance,  more  detail.  For 
proof  see  an  ADS  dealer.  For 
information  call  800-824-7888 
Operator  483.  Or  write  James 
Armstrong,  a  classic  in  his 
own  right,  at  ADS,  84  Progress 
Way,  Wilmington,  MA  01887. 
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Roger  Sessions 

28  December  1896-16  March  1985 

Roger  Huntington 
Sessions,  one  of  the 
finest  composers  and 
most  influential 
teachers  of  our  cen- 
tury, died  after  an 
extended  illness  at 
age  88.  Though 
born  in  Brooklyn, 
Sessions  was  a  New 
Englander  by  training  and  long  residence.  While 
a  student  at  Harvard,  he  began  subscribing  to 
Boston  Symphony  concerts,  and  as  he  wrote  in 
the  BSO  program  book  for  the  world  premiere  of 
his  Concerto  for  Orchestra  (a  BSO  centennial 
commission  which  won  the  Pulitzer  Prize  for 
1981),  "the  orchestral  sound  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony as  I  first  heard  it  impressed  itself  on  my 
musical  memory  and  strongly  affected  my  own 
style  of  orchestral  writing." 

Sessions  was  aware  that  his  dense  and  complex 
music  had  the  reputation  for  being  intrinsically 
"difficult,"  but  he  himself  expressed  his  prefer- 
ence "to  write  music  which  has  something  fresh 
to  reveal  at  each  new  hearing  [rather]  than 
music  which  is  completely  self-evident  the  first 
time."  Over  the  years  he  was  a  much  sought- 
after  teacher  at  Princeton  and  Berkeley,  his  stu- 
dents including  Leon  Kirchner,  Andrew  Imbrie, 
Milton  Babbitt,  David  Diamond,  Hugo  Weisgall, 
Vivian  Fine,  Earl  Kim,  Edward  T.  Cone,  Miriam 
Gideon,  Donald  Martino,  John  Harbison,  Fred 
Lerdahl,  Peter  Maxwell  Davies,  and  Ellen  Taaffe 
Zwilich — an  extraordinary  list  in  terms  of 
accomplishment  and  diversity  of  style. 

As  he  grew  older,  Sessions  had  more  and  more 
to  say  in  his  composition.  He  composed  seven  of 
his  nine  symphonies  after  turning  60;  the  first  of 
these  works  was  the  Third  Symphony,  commis- 
sioned for  the  BSO's  75th  anniversary.  He  was 
85  when  he  finished  the  Concerto  for  Orchestra. 
Up  to  the  end,  Sessions  wished  to  do  nothing 
more  than  compose — there  was  still  so  much  he 
wanted  to  say.  Now  the  composer  of  vision  is 
gone,  but  a  large  and  challenging  body  of  music 
remains  as  the  record  of  an  artistic  journey  of 
unusual  independence  and  integrity. 


Eugene  Ormandy 

18  November  1899-12  March  1985 

The  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  lost 
a  good  friend  and  a 
devoted  guest  con- 
ductor of  many 
years  with  the  death 
at  85  of  Eugene 
Ormandy.  The 
Budapest-born  con- 
ductor, an  American 
citizen  since  1927,  was  music  director  of  the 
Philadelphia  Orchestra  for  44  years,  stepping 
down  from  that  post  at  the  end  of  the  1979-80 
season  to  become  its  conductor  laureate.  Before 
his  appointment  as  the  Philadelphians'  music 
director  in  1936,  he  was  music  director  of  the 
Minneapolis  Symphony  Orchestra  from  1931  to 
1936;  prior  to  that  he  had  appeared  in  New  York 
both  as  a  violinist  and  a  conductor.  Ormandy 
made  the  "Philadelphia  Sound"  famous  all  over 
the  world,  leading  his  orchestra  throughout  the 
United  States,  to  Western  and  Eastern  Europe, 
to  Latin  America,  Japan,  and  mainland  China. 
He  and  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra  gave  the  first 
televised  concert,  that  orchestra  under  his 
direction  was  the  first  American  orchestra  to  visit 
China,  and  together  they  made  more  than  400 
recordings,  many  of  them  still  available. 

Ormandy  made  his  first  appearance  with  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  1957  at  Sym- 
phony Hall.  He  led  more  than  25  programs  with 
the  orchestra  in  the  years  following,  most  of 
them  at  Tanglewood,  near  his  summer  home  in 
the  Berkshires.  In  addition  to  the  more  standard 
repertory,  Ormandy's  BSO  programs  in  the  '50s 
and  '60s  included  numerous  twentieth-century 
composers — Schuman,  Hindemith,  Messiaen, 
Harris,  Prokofiev,  Stravinsky,  and  Elgar.  By  the 
time  of  his  last  Tanglewood  appearances,  in  1981 
and  1983,  his  programs  focused  on  the  nine- 
teenth-century composers  whose  music  he  had 
felt  most  deeply  throughout  his  career,  among 
them  Brahms,  Beethoven,  Tchaikovsky, 
Rachmaninoff,  Strauss,  and  Mussorgsky.  But  to 
the  end,  he  remained  the  self-effacing  musician 
breathing  life  into  works  he  had  led  countless 
times,  reflecting  the  many  years  he  had  devoted 
to  his  art. 


Seiji  Ozawa 


The  1984-85  season  is  Seiji  Ozawa's  twelfth 
as  music  director  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra.  In  the  fall  of  1973  he  became  the 
orchestra's  thirteenth  music  director  since  it 
was  founded  in  1881. 

Born  in  1935  in  Shenyang,  China,  to 
Japanese  parents,  Mr.  Ozawa  studied  both 
Western  and  Oriental  music  as  a  child  and 
later  graduated  from  Tokyo's  Toho  School  of 
Music  with  first  prizes  in  composition  and  con- 
ducting. In  the  fall  of  1959  he  won  first  prize 
at  the  International  Competition  of  Orchestra 
Conductors,  Besancon,  France.  Charles 
Munch,  then  music  director  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  and  a  judge  at  the  competition, 
invited  him  to  Tanglewood,  where  in  1960  he 
won  the  Koussevitzky  Prize  for  outstanding 
student  conductor,  the  highest  honor  awarded 
by  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  (now  the 
Tanglewood  Music  Center). 

While  working  with  Herbert  von  Karajan  in 
West  Berlin,  Mr.  Ozawa  came  to  the  attention 
of  Leonard  Bernstein,  whom  he  accompanied 
on  the  New  York  Philharmonic's  spring 


1961  Japan  tour,  and  he  was  made  an  assistaii 
conductor  of  that  orchestra  for  the  1961-62 
season.  His  first  professional  concert 
appearance  in  North  America  came  in 
January  1962  with  the  San  Francisco 
Symphony  Orchestra.  He  was  music  director 
of  the  Ravinia  Festival  for  five  summers  begin 
ning  in  1964,  and  music  director  for  four 
seasons  of  the  Toronto  Symphony  Orchestra, 
post  he  relinquished  at  the  end  of  the 
1968-69  season. 

Seiji  Ozawa  first  conducted  the  Boston  Syro 
phony  in  Symphony  Hall  in  January  1968;  he 
had  previously  appeared  with  the  orchestra  fo 
four  summers  at  Tanglewood,  where  he 
became  an  artistic  director  in  1970.  In 
December  1970  he  began  his  inaugural  seasor 
as  conductor  and  music  director  of  the  San 
Francisco  Symphony  Orchestra.  The  music 
directorship  of  the  Boston  Symphony  followed 
in  1973,  and  Mr.  Ozawa  resigned  his  San 
Francisco  position  in  the  spring  of  1976,  serv- 
ing as  music  advisor  there  for  the  1976-77 
season. 
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As  music  director  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra,  Mr.  Ozawa  has  strengthened  the 
orchestra's  reputation  internationally  as  well 
as  at  home,  beginning  with  concerts  on  the 
BSO's  1976  European  tour  and,  in  March 
1978,  on  a  nine-city  tour  of  Japan.  At  the 
invitation  of  the  Chinese  government,  Mr. 
Ozawa  then  spent  a  week  working  with  the 
Peking  Central  Philharmonic  Orchestra;  a 
year  later,  in  March  1979,  he  returned  to 
China  with  the  entire  Boston  Symphony  for 
a  significant  musical  and  cultural  exchange 
entailing  coaching,  study,  and  discussion  ses- 
sions with  Chinese  musicians,  as  well  as  con- 
cert performances.  Also  in  1979,  Mr.  Ozawa 
led  the  orchestra  on  its  first  tour  devoted 
exclusively  to  appearances  at  the  major  music 
festivals  of  Europe.  Seiji  Ozawa  and  the  Boston 
Symphony  celebrated  the  orchestra's  one- 
hundredth  birthday  with  a  fourteen-city  Amer- 
ican tour  in  March  1981  and  an  international 
tour  to  Japan,  France,  Germany,  Austria,  and 
England  in  October/November  that  same 
year.  Most  recently,  in  August/September 
1984,  Mr.  Ozawa  led  the  orchestra  in  a  two- 
and-one-half-week,  eleven-concert  tour  which 
included  appearances  at  the  music  festivals  of 
Edinburgh,  London,  Salzburg,  Lucerne,  and 
Berlin,  as  well  as  performances  in  Munich, 
Hamburg,  and  Amsterdam. 

Mr.  Ozawa  pursues  an  active  international 
career.  He  appears  regularly  with  the  Berlin 
Philharmonic,  the  Orchestre  de  Paris,  the 
French  National  Radio  Orchestra,  the  Vienna 
Philharmonic,  the  Philharmonia  of  London, 
and  the  New  Japan  Philharmonic.  His  operatic 
credits  include  Salzburg,  London's  Royal 
Opera  at  Covent  Garden,  La  Scala  in  Milan, 
and  the  Paris  Opera,  where  he  conducted  the 
world  premiere  of  Olivier  Messiaen's  opera 
St.  Francis  of  Assist  in  November  1983. 
Messiaen's  opera  was  subsequently  awarded 


the  Grand  Prix  de  la  Critique  1984  in  the 
category  of  French  world  premieres. 

Mr.  Ozawa  has  won  an  Emmy  for  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's  "Evening  at 
Symphony"  television  series.  His  award- 
winning  recordings  include  Berlioz's  Romeo  et 
Juliette,  Schoenberg's  Gurrelieder,  and  the 
Berg  and  Stravinsky  violin  concertos  with 
Itzhak  Perlman.  Other  recordings  with  the 
orchestra  include,  for  Philips,  Richard 
Strauss's  Also  sprach  Zarathustra  and  Ein 
Heldenleben,  Stravinsky's  Le  Sacre  du 
printemps,  Hoist's  The  Planets,  and  Mahler's 
Symphony  No.  8,  the  Symphony  of  a  Thou- 
sand. For  CBS,  he  has  recorded  music  of 
Ravel,  Berlioz,  and  Debussy  with  mezzo- 
soprano  Frederica  von  Stade  and  the  Men- 
delssohn Violin  Concerto  with  Isaac  Stern;  in 
addition,  he  has  recorded  the  Schoenberg/ 
Monn  Cello  Concerto  and  Strauss's  Don  Qui- 
xote with  cellist  Yo-Yo  Ma  for  future  release. 
For  Telarc,  he  has  recorded  the  complete 
cycle  of  Beethoven  piano  concertos  and  the 
Choral  Fantasy  with  Rudolf  Serkin.  Mr.  Ozawa 
and  the  orchestra  have  recorded  five  of  the 
works  commissioned  by  the  BSO  for  its  cen- 
tennial: Roger  Sessions's  Pulitzer  Prize- 
winning  Concerto  for  Orchestra  and  Andrzej 
Panufnik's  Sinfonia  Votiva  are  available  on 
Hyperion;  Peter  Lieberson's  Piano  Concerto 
with  soloist  Peter  Serkin,  John  Harbison's 
Symphony  No.  1,  and  Oily  Wilson's  Sinfonia 
have  been  taped  for  New  World  records.  For 
Angel/EMI,  he  and  the  orchestra  have 
recorded  Stravinsky's  Firebird  and,  with  so- 
loist Itzhak  Perlman,  the  violin  concertos  of 
Earl  Kim  and  Robert  Starer.  Mr.  Ozawa  holds 
honorary  Doctor  of  Music  degrees  from  the 
University  of  Massachusetts,  the  New  England 
Conservatory  of  Music,  and  Wheaton  College 
in  Norton,  Massachusetts. 
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Music  Directorship  endowed  by 
John  Moors  Cabot 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY 

ORCHESTRA 

1984/85 

First  Violins 

Malcolm  Lowe 
Concertmaster 
Charles  Munch  chair 

Emanuel  Borok 

Assistant  Concertmaster 
Helen  Horner  Mclntyre  chair 

Max  Hobart 

Robert  L.  Beal,  and 

Enid  and  Bruce  A.  Beal  chair 

Cecylia  Arzewski 
Edward  and  Bertha  C.  Rose  chair 

Bo  Youp  Hwang 

John  and  Dorothy  Wilson  chair 

Max  Winder 
Harry  Dickson 

Forrest  Foster  Collier  chair 

Gottfried  Wilfinger 
Fredy  Ostrovsky 
Leo  Panasevich 

Carolyn  and  George  Rowland  chair 

Sheldon  Rotenberg 

Muriel  C  Kasdon  and 

Marjorie  C.  Paley  chair 
Alfred  Schneider 
Raymond  Sird 
Ikuko  Mizuno 
Amnon  Levy 

Second  Violins 

Marylou  Speaker  Churchill 
Fahnestock  chair 

Vyacheslav  Uritsky 
Charlotte  and  Irving  W.  Rabb  chair 

Ronald  Knudsen 

Joseph  McGauley 

Leonard  Moss 

Laszlo  Nagy 

*  Michael  Vitale 

*  Harvey  Seigel 

*  Jerome  Rosen 

*  Sheila  Fiekowsky 

*  Gerald  Elias 

*  Ronan  Lefkowitz 

*  Nancy  Bracken 

*  Joel  Smirnoff 

*  Jennie  Shames 

*  Nisanne  Lowe 

*  Aza  Raykhtsaum 

*  Nancy  Mathis  DiNovo 

*  Participating  in  a  system  of  rotated 
seating  within  each  string  section. 


Violas 

Burton  Fine 

Charles  S.  Dana  chair 

Patricia  McCarty 

Anne  Stoneman  chair 

Ronald  Wilkison 
Robert  Barnes 
Jerome  Lipson 
Bernard  Kadinoff 
Joseph  Pietropaolo 
Michael  Zaretsky 
Marc  Jeanneret 
Betty  Benthin 

*  Mark  Ludwig 

Cellos 

Jules  Eskin 

Philip  R.  Allen  chair 

Martha  Babcock 

Vernon  and  Marion  Alden  chair 

Mischa  Nieland 

Esther  S.  and  Joseph  M.  Shapiro  chair 

Jerome  Patterson 

*  Robert  Ripley 
Luis  Leguia 
Carol  Procter 
Ronald  Feldman 

*  Joel  Moerschel 

Sandra  and  David  Bakalar  chair 

*  Jonathan  Miller 

*  Sato  Knudsen 

Basses 

Edwin  Barker 

Harold  D.  Hodgkinson  chair 

Lawrence  Wolfe 

Maria  Stata  chair 

Joseph  Hearne 
Bela  Wurtzler 
Leslie  Martin 
John  Salkowski 
John  Barwicki 

*  Robert  Olson 

*  James  Orleans 

Flutes 

Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer 

Walter  Piston  chair 

Fenwick  Smith 

Myra  and  Robert  Kraft  chair 

Leone  Buyse 

Piccolo 

Lois  Schaefer 
Evelyn  and  C  Charles  Marran  chair 

Oboes 

Ralph  Gomberg 

Mildred  B.  Remis  chair 

Wayne  Rapier 
Alfred  Genovese 

English  Horn 

Laurence  Thorstenberg 

Phyllis  Knight  Beranek  chair 

Clarinets 

Harold  Wright 
Ann  S.M.  Banks  chair 


Thomas  Martin 

Peter  Hadcock 

E-Jlat  Clarinet 

Bass  Clarinet 

Craig  Nordstrom 

Bassoons 

Sherman  Walt 
Edward  A.  Taft  chair 

Roland  Small 
Matthew  Ruggiero 

Contrabassoon 

Richard  Plaster 

Horns 

Charles  Kavalovski 

Helen  SagoffSlosberg  chair 
Richard  Sebring 
Daniel  Katzen 
Jay  Wadenpfuhl 
Richard  Mackey 
Jonathan  Menkis 

Trumpets 

Charles  Schlueter 

Roger  Louis  Voisin  chair 

Andre  Come 

Ford  H.  Cooper  chair 

Charles  Daval 
Peter  Chapman 

Trombones 

Ronald  Barron 

J.P.  and  Mary  B.  Barger  chair 

Norman  Bolter 

Tuba 

Chester  Schmitz 
Margaret  and  William  C. 
Rousseau  chair 

Timpani 

Everett  Firth 

Sylvia  Shippen  Wells  chair 

Percussion 

Charles  Smith 

Peter  and  Anne  Brooke  chair 

Arthur  Press 

Assistant  Timpanist 

Thomas  Gauger 
Frank  Epstein 

Harp 

Ann  Hobson  Pilot 

Willona  Henderson  Sinclair  chair 

Personnel  Managers 

William  Moyer 
Harry  Shapiro 

Librarians 

Marshall  Burlingame 
William  Shisler 
James  Harper 

Stage  Manager 

Position  endowed  by 
Angelica  Lloyd  Clagett 

Alfred  Robison 
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How  to  conduct  yourself 
on  Friday  night. 

Aficionados  of  classical  music  can  enjoy 

the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.every  Friday  night 

at  9  o'clock  on  WCRB 102. 5  FM.  Sponsored 

in  part  by  Honeywell. 

Honeywell 
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A  Brief  History  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 


For  many  years,  philanthropist,  Civil  War 
veteran,  and  amateur  musician  Henry  Lee 
Higginson  dreamed  of  founding  a  great  and 
permanent  orchestra  in  his  home  town  of 
Boston.  His  vision  approached  reality  in  the 
spring  of  1881,  and  on  22  October  that  year 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's  inaugural 
concert  took  place  under  the  direction  of  con- 
ductor Georg  Henschel.  For  nearly  twenty 
years,  symphony  concerts  were  held  in  the  old 
Boston  Music  Hall;  Symphony  Hall,  the 
orchestra's  present  home,  and  one  of  the 
world's  most  highly  regarded  concert  halls, 
was  opened  in  1900.  Henschel  was  succeeded 
by  a  series  of  German-born  and  -trained  con- 
ductors— Wilhelm  Gericke,  Arthur  Nikisch, 
Emil  Paur,  and  Max  Fiedler — culminating  in 
the  appointment  of  the  legendary  Karl  Muck, 
who  served  two  tenures  as  music  director, 
1906-08  and  1912-18.  Meanwhile,  in  July 
1885,  the  musicians  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
had  given  their  first  "Promenade"  concert, 
offering  both  music  and  refreshments,  and 


fulfilling  Major  Higginson's  wish  to  give 
"concerts  of  a  lighter  kind  of  music."  These 
concerts,  soon  to  be  given  in  the  springtime 
and  renamed  first  "Popular"  and  then 
"Pops,"  fast  became  a  tradition. 

During  the  orchestra's  first  decades,  there 
were  striking  moves  toward  expansion.  In 
1915,  the  orchestra  made  its  first  transconti- 
nental trip,  playing  thirteen  concerts  at  the 
Panama-Pacific  Exposition  in  San  Francisco. 
Recording,  begun  with  RCA  in  the  pioneering 
days  of  1917,  continued  with  increasing  fre- 
quency, as  did  radio  broadcasts  of  concerts. 
The  character  of  the  Boston  Symphony  was 
greatly  changed  in  1918,  when  Henri  Rabaud 
was  engaged  as  conductor;  he  was  succeeded 
the  following  season  by  Pierre  Monteux.  These 
appointments  marked  the  beginning  of  a 
French-oriented  tradition  which  would  be 
maintained,  even  during  the  Russian-born 
Serge  Koussevitzky's  time,  with  the  employ- 
ment of  many  French-trained  musicians. 


The  first  photograph,  actually  a  collage,  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  under  Georg 
Henschel,  taken  1882 
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Henry  Lee  Higginson 


Georg  Henschel 


The  Koussevitzky  era  began  in  1924.  His 
extraordinary  musicianship  and  electric  per- 
sonality proved  so  enduring  that  he  served  an 
unprecedented  term  of  twenty-five  years.  In 
1936,  Koussevitzky  led  the  orchestra's  first 
concerts  in  the  Berkshires,  and  a  year  later  he 
and  the  players  took  up  annual  summer  resi- 
dence at  Tangle  wood.  Koussevitzky  passion- 
ately shared  Major  Higginson's  dream  of  "a 
good  honest  school  for  musicians,"  and  in 
1940  that  dream  was  realized  with  the  found- 
ing at  Tanglewood  of  the  Berkshire  Music 
Center,  a  unique  summer  music  academy  for 
young  artists.  To  broaden  public  awareness  of 
the  Music  Center's  activities  at  Tanglewood, 
the  Berkshire  Music  Center  will  be  known  as 
the  Tanglewood  Music  Center  beginning  with 
the  1985  session. 

Expansion  continued  in  other  areas  as  well. 
In  1929  the  free  Esplanade  concerts  on  the 
Charles  River  in  Boston  were  inaugurated  by 
Arthur  Fiedler,  who  had  been  a  member  of  the 
orchestra  since  1915  and  who  in  1930  became 
the  eighteenth  conductor  of  the  Boston  Pops,  a 
post  he  would  hold  for  half  a  century,  to  be 
succeeded  by  John  Williams  in  1980.  The 
Boston  Pops  will  celebrate  its  hundredth  birth- 
day in  1985  under  Mr.  Williams's  baton. 

Charles  Munch  followed  Koussevitzky  as 
music  director  in  1949.  Munch  continued 
Koussevitzky' s  practice  of  supporting  contem- 
porary composers  and  introduced  much  music 


Karl  Muck 


Pierre  Monteux 
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Serge  Koussevitzky 
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pet. 


from  the  French  repertory  to  this  country. 
During  his  tenure,  the  orchestra  toured  abroad 
for  the  first  time,  and  its  continuing  series  of 
Youth  Concerts  was  initiated.  Erich  Leinsdorf 
began  his  seven-year  term  as  music  director  in 
1962.  Leinsdorf  presented  numerous  pre- 
mieres, restored  many  forgotten  and  neglected 
works  to  the  repertory,  and,  like  his  two  prede- 
cessors, made  many  recordings  for  RCA;  in 
addition,  many  concerts  were  televised  under 
his  direction.  Leinsdorf  was  also  an  energetic 
director  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center,  and 
under  his  leadership  a  full-tuition  fellowship 
program  was  established.  Also  during  these 
years,  the  Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Players 
were  founded,  in  1964;  they  are  the  world's 
only  permanent  chamber  ensemble  made  up  of 
a  major  symphony  orchestra's  principal  play- 
ers. William  Steinberg  succeeded  Leinsdorf  in 
1969.  He  conducted  several  American  and 
world  premieres,  made  recordings  for 
Deutsche  Grammophon  and  RCA,  appeared 
regularly  on  television,  led  the  1971  European 
tour,  and  directed  concerts  on  the  east  coast, 
in  the  south,  and  in  the  mid-west. 

Seiji  Ozawa,  an  artistic  director  of  the 
Berkshire  Festival  since  1970,  became  the 
orchestra's  thirteenth  music  director  in  the  fall 
of  1973,  following  a  year  as  music  advisor. 
Now  in  his  twelfth  year  as  music  director,  Mr. 
Ozawa  has  continued  to  solidify  the  orchestra's 
reputation  at  home  and  abroad,  and  his  pro- 


gram of  centennial  commissions — from 
Sandor  Balassa,  Leonard  Bernstein,  John 
Corigliano,  Peter  Maxwell  Davies,  John 
Harbison,  Leon  Kirchner,  Peter  Lieberson, 
Donald  Martino,  Andrzej  Panufnik,  Roger 
Sessions,  Sir  Michael  Tippett,  and  Oily 
Wilson — on  the  occasion  of  the  orchestra's 
hundredth  birthday  has  reaffirmed  the  orches- 
tra's commitment  to  new  music.  Under  his 
direction,  the  orchestra  has  also  expanded  its 
recording  activities  to  include  releases  on  the 
Philips,  Telarc,  CBS,  Angel/EMI,  Hyperion, 
and  New  World  labels. 

From  its  earliest  days,  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  has  stood  for  imagination, 
enterprise,  and  the  highest  attainable  stan- 
dards. Today,  the  Boston  Symphony  Orches- 
tra, Inc.,  presents  more  than  250  concerts 
annually.  Attended  by  a  live  audience  of  nearly 
1.5  million,  the  orchestra's  performances  are 
heard  by  a  vast  national  and  international 
audience  through  the  media  of  radio,  tele- 
vision, and  recordings.  Its  annual  budget  has 
grown  from  Higginson's  projected  $115,000 
to  more  than  $20  million.  Its  preeminent  posi- 
tion in  the  world  of  music  is  due  not  only  to  the 
support  of  its  audiences  but  also  to  grants  from 
the  federal  and  state  governments,  and  to  the 
generosity  of  many  foundations,  businesses, 
and  individuals.  It  is  an  ensemble  that  has 
richly  fulfilled  Higginson's  vision  of  a  great 
and  permanent  orchestra  in  Boston. 


Charles  Munch 


William  Steinberg 


per«form«ailce  (par-fof-mans) 
n.  IThe  act  or  style  of  performing 
a  work  or  role  before  an  audience. 
2.  What  you  can  expect  from  Mutual 
Bank,  whether  you're  looking  for 
outstanding  customer  service,  con- 
venient downtown  locations  or 
innovative  banking  and  investment 
services. 


Mutual  Bank 

What  other  big  bank  treats  you 
like  a  partner? 

45  Franklin  Street,  Boston,  MA  02110, 482-7530 


Member  FDIC 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 

One  Hundred  and  Fourth  Season,  1984-85 

Thursday,  28  March  at  8 
Friday,  29  March  at  2 
Saturday,  30  March  at  8 
Tuesday,  2  April  at  8 

ANDREW  DAVIS  conducting 


MOZART 


STRAVINSKY 


Symphony  No.  39  in  E-flat,  K.543 

Adagio — Allegro 
Andante  con  moto 
Menuetto:  Allegro 
Finale:  Allegro 

Violin  Concerto  in  D 

Toccata 
Aria  I 
Aria  II 
Capriccio 

CHO-LIANG  LIN 


INTERMISSION 


RAKHMANINOV 


Symphonic  Dances,  Opus  45 

Non  allegro 

Andante  con  moto  (Tempo  di  valse) 

Lento  assai — Allegro  vivace 


Thursday's,  Saturday's,  and  Tuesday's  concerts  will  end  about  9:55  and  Friday's  about  3:55. 
Philips,  Telarc,  CBS,  Deutsche  Grammophon,  Angel/EMI,  New  World,  Hyperion,  and  RCA  records 
Baldwin  piano 

Please  be  sure  the  electronic  signal  on  your  watch  or  pager  is  switched  off 

during  the  concert. 

The  program  books  for  the  Friday  series  are  given  in  loving  memory  of  Mrs.  Hugh  Bancroft  J 

by  her  daughters  Mrs.  A.  Werk  Cook  and  the  late  Mrs.  William  C.  Cox. 
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Week  18 


LOCATION 

The  Fairways  at  Chestnut  Hill  gives  you  downtown  Boston  from  the 
perfect  vantage  point:  within  sight  and  within  a  15-minute  drive.  You'll 
also  have  a  bricked  ten-ace  and  a  balcony  overlooking  a  golf  course, 
where  you  can  relax  and  look  back  on  the  day's  accomplishments. 

Sitting  pretty  is  just  one  of  the  advantages  of  owning  a  home  at 
The  Fairways.  We  invite  you  to  come  view  all  the  others. 

Two-bedroom  townhouses  with  study  from  $285,000.  Furnished  models  open  12-5 

seven  days  a  week,  or  by  appointment  From  Centre  Street  in  Newton  go  east 

on  Commonwealth  Avenue,  left:  on  Hammond  Street  which  becomes  Woodchester 

Drive  which,  in  turn,  becomes  Algonquin  Road 

The  Fairways 

AT  CHESTNUT  HILL 


85  Algonquin  Road  Newton  (617)965-8988 

Marketed  by:  BQ  The  Condominium  Collaborative,  Inc. 
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Wolfgang  Amade  Mozart 
Symphony  No.  39  in  E-flat,  K.543 


Johannes  Chrysostomus  Wolfgang  Gott- 
lieb Mozart,  who  began  to  call  himself 
Wolfgango  Amadeo  about  1770  and 
Wolfgang  Amade  in  1777,  was  born  in 
Salzburg,  Austria,  on  27  January  1756 
and  died  in  Vienna  on  5  December 
1791.  He  composed  the  E-flat  sym- 
phony, K.543,  in  June  1788,  complet- 
ing the  score  on  the  26th;  along  with  its 
siblings,  the  G  minor  and  C  major  sym- 
phonies, K.550  and  551,  both  com- 
pleted by  10  August,  it  was  probably 
intended  for  a  series  of  subscription  con- 
certs that  seem  not  to  have  taken  place. 
The  dates  of  the  first  performance  are 
not  known.  It  was  first  heard  in  America 
in  a  performance  by  the  New  York  Phil- 
harmonic Society  under  Henry  C.  Timm  on  9  January  1847  and  came  to  Boston  five 
years  later  in  a  performance  by  the  Germania  Musical  Society  under  Carl  Bergmann 
on  7  February  1852.  Georg  Henschel  conducted  the  first  performance  by  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  on  25  January  1884.  Since  then  the  symphony  has  been  given 
here  under  the  direction  ofWilhelm  Gericke,  Arthur  Nikisch,  Emil  Paur,  Max  Fiedler, 
Karl  Muck,  Ernst  Schmidt,  Pierre  Monteux,  Michael  Press,  Serge  Koussevitzky, 
Richard  Bur  gin,  Victor  de  Sabata,  Charles  Munch,  Erich  Leinsdorf  Adrian  Boult, 
Colin  Davis,  Stanislaw  Skrowaczewski,  Eduardo  Mata,  and  Klaus  Tennstedt.  The 
most  recent  Symphony  Hall  performances  were  given  by  Kurt  Masur  in  February 
1980;  Andre  Previn  gave  the  most  recent  BSO  performance  at  Tanglewood  in  July 
1983.  The  score  calls  for  flute,  two  each  of  clarinets,  bassoons,  horns,  and  trumpets, 
timpani,  and  strings. 

From  time  to  time  in  the  history  of  music  we  are  confronted  with  a  case  of  such 
astonishing  fluency  and  speed  of  composition  that  we  can  only  marvel:  Handel  composing 
his  Messiah  almost  in  less  time  than  it  would  take  a  copyist  to  write  it  out,  then,  after 
taking  a  week  off,  beginning  the  composition  of  his  dramatic  oratorio  Samson,  also 
completed  in  less  than  a  month;  Johann  Sebastian  Bach  turning  out  church  cantatas  that 
were  planned,  composed,  rehearsed,  and  performed  all  between  one  Sunday  and  the  next 
for  week  after  week  during  his  first  years  in  Leipzig;  Mozart  writing  his  Linz  Symphony 
(K.425)  "at  breakneck  speed"  in  a  matter  of  days  because  the  opportunity  for  a 
performance  arose  suddenly  while  he  was  traveling  and  had  no  other  symphony  at  hand. 
But  few  examples  of  such  high-voltage  composition  are  as  impressive  as  Mozart's  feat  in 
the  summer  of  1788,  composing  his  last  three  symphonies  along  with  a  number  of  smaller 
pieces  in  something  under  two  months. 

In  the  case  of  the  symphonies,  our  awe  stems  not  so  much  from  the  sheer  speed  with 
which  the  notes  were  put  down  on  paper  or  even  from  the  evident  mastery  displayed  in  the 
finished  works,  but  rather  from  the  extraordinary  range  of  mood  and  character  repre- 
sented in  these  three  symphonies.  We'd  be  hard  put  to  find  three  more  strikingly  varied 
works  from  the  pen  of  a  single  composer;  how  much  more  miraculous  it  is,  then,  that  the 
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three  symphonies  were  written  almost  at  one  sitting,  and  not  in  the  happiest  of 
circumstances. 

By  June  1788  Mozart  had  entered  on  the  long,  steady  decline  of  his  fortunes  that 
culminated  in  his  death,  at  age  thirty-five,  three-and-a-half  years  later.  Gone  were  the 
heady  days  of  1784,  when  his  music  was  in  constant  demand  in  Vienna  (during  one  hectic 
eleven-day  period,  he  gave  ten  concerts)  and  he  was  writing  a  sheaf  of  piano  concertos 
and  other  works.  That  was,  perhaps,  the  happiest  year  of  his  life,  certainly  the  most 
remunerative.  But  he  seems  to  have  been  the  sort  of  openhanded  and  generous  type  who 
could  never  stop  spending  money  faster  than  he  earned  it,  and  when  the  Viennese  public 
found  other  novelties  for  their  amusement,  Mozart's  star  began  to  fall. 

He  had  hoped  to  obtain  financial  stability  through  the  performance  of  his  operas,  but 
The  Marriage  of  Figaro  achieved  only  nine  performances  during  its  season  in  the 
repertory  (1786),  partly,  at  least,  because  other  composers,  more  conventional  and  more 
influentially  placed,  had  their  own  fish  to  fry  and  were  not  interested  in  supporting  Mozart. 
(There  is,  incidentally,  no  evidence  that  Mozart  ever  suffered  from  the  active  opposition  of 
the  court  composer  Salieri,  or  that  Salieri  was  jealous  of  Mozart's  genius — though  he 
ought  to  have  been!  Peter  Shaffer's  Amadeus  is  superb  drama  but  contorted  history,  as 
the  dramatist  himself  knew  perfectly  well.)  Then  came  Don  Giovanni,  composed  for  the 
citizens  of  Prague,  who  had  taken  Figaro  completely  to  their  hearts.  Although  it  was  a 
sensation  in  Prague  in  1787,  the  first  Viennese  performances  the  following  spring  did  not 
attract  much  attention;  the  piece  was  simply  too  serious  to  suit  the  taste  of  the  court. 
Neither  opera,  then,  had  much  improved  the  Mozart  family  exchequer,  and  by  early  June 
1788,  only  weeks  after  the  Vienna  performance  of  Don  Giovanni,  Mozart  was  forced  to 
write  to  his  friend  and  fellow  Mason,  Michael  Puchberg,  requesting  the  loan  of  100 
gulden.  Again  on  17  June  he  needed  money  to  pay  his  landlord  and  asked  Puchberg  for  a 
few  hundred  gulden  more  "until  tomorrow."  Yet  again  on  the  27th  he  wrote  to  Puchberg 
to  thank  him  for  the  money  so  freely  lent  him,  but  also  to  report  that  he  needed  still  more 
and  didn't  know  where  to  turn  for  it. 

It  is  clear  from  these  letters  that  Mozart  was  in  serious  financial  difficulty  (a  situation 
that  scarcely  changed  for  the  rest  of  his  life).  How  astonishing,  then,  to  realize  that 
between  the  last  two  letters  cited  he  composed  the  Symphony  No.  39!  This,  the  most 
lyrical  of  the  final  three  symphonies,  gives  no  hint  of  the  composer's  distraught  condition 
(thus  eloquently  disproving  the  old  romantic  fallacy  that  a  composer's  music  was  little 
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more  than  a  reflection  of  his  state  of  mind). 

Mozart's  attempt  to  improve  his  family's  situation  during  this  difficult  summer  is  clearly 
apparent  in  the  "minor"  works  he  was  composing  along  with  the  three  symphonies.  They 
are  all  either  educational  pieces,  which  could  serve  students  well,  or  small  and  easy 
compositions  that  might  be  expected  to  have  a  good  sale  when  published.  But  it  is  hardly 
likely  that  Mozart  would  have  composed  three  whole  symphonies  at  a  time  when  he  was  in 
desperate  financial  straits  if  he  didn't  have  some  hope  of  using  them  in  a  practical  way  to 
support  his  family.  His  first  letter  to  Puchberg  referred  to  "concerts  in  the  Casino,"  from 
which  he  hoped  to  obtain  subscription  money  in  order  to  repay  his  debts.  Probably  he 
wrote  all  three  of  the  symphonies  with  the  aim  of  introducing  them  at  his  own  concerts. 
But,  as  far  as  we  know,  the  concerts  never  took  place.  We  can  only  be  grateful  that  the 
symphonies  were  composed  in  any  case. 

Mozart  entered  the  opening  measures  of  the  Symphony  No.  39  into  his  thematic 
catalogue  on  26  June  1788;  on  the  same  day  he  entered  "a  little  march,"  the  famous 
C  major  piano  sonata  "for  beginners,"  and  an  Adagio  for  string  quartet  to  precede  the 
C  minor  fugue  he  had  already  composed.  The  last  entry  before  26  June  in  the  thematic 
catalogue  is  that  of  a  piano  trio  in  E  major  (K.542)  noted  on  22  June.  It  seems  hardly 
likely  that  even  Mozart  composed  an  entire  large  symphony  plus  other  tidbits  in  just  four 
days.  More  likely,  all  the  works  had  been  in  progress  for  some  time  and  were  simply 
finished  more  or  less  together. 

Clarinets  were  relatively  new  in  the  symphony  orchestra  (although  long  since  a 
standard  component  of  Mozart's  opera  orchestra),  and  it  was  by  no  means  a  foregone 
conclusion  that  they  would  be  included.  Mozart's  choice  of  clarinets  instead  of  oboes 
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produces  a  gentler  woodwind  sonority  especially  appropriate  to  the  autumnal  lyricism  of 
Symphony  No.  39. 

The  first  movement  opens  with  a  stately  slow  introduction  with  dotted  rhythms 
providing  a  nervous  background  for  scale  figures  (which  recur  in  the  body  of  the 
movement),  culminating  in  a  grindingly  dissonant  appoggiatura.  Just  as  we  seem  about  to 
settle  onto  the  dominant,  ready  to  begin  the  Allegro,  the  activity  decelerates  and  we  are 
confronted  with  a  stark,  hushed  chromatic  figure  recalling  some  of  the  "uncanny" 
moments  in  Don  Giovanni.  The  melodic  line  of  the  introduction  only  comes  to  a  close  in 
the  opening  phrase  of  the  smiling  allegro  theme  in  the  violins  (with  echoes  in  horns  and 
bassoons),  a  calm  pastoral  scene  following  the  tension  of  the  preceding  passage.  The 
development  section  is  one  of  the  shortest  in  any  Mozart  symphony,  never  moving  far 
afield  harmonically.  Following  a  passage  on  the  nearby  key  of  A-flat,  a  vigorous  modula- 
tion seems  to  be  leading  to  C  minor,  but  at  the  last  moment  a  wonderful  woodwind 
extension  brings  it  around  to  the  home  key  and  ushers  in  the  recapitulation. 

The  slow  movement,  in  A-flat,  opens  with  deceptive  simplicity;  it  is,  in  fact,  a  richly 
detailed  movement,  with  progressive  elaborations  of  the  material  throughout.  Among 
these  delicious  moments  are  the  woodwind  additions  to  the  main  theme  in  the  strings  at 
the  recapitulation.  The  main  theme  ends  with  a  momentary  turn  to  the  minor  just  before 
the  cadence;  at  the  corresponding  point  in  the  recapitulation,  this  generates  a  surprising 
but  completely  logical  passage  in  C-flat  minor  (written,  however,  as  B  minor)  before  the 
imitative  woodwind  theme  returns  in  the  tonic.  The  hearty  minuet  provides  a  strong 
contrast  to  the  delicacies  of  the  Andante;  its  Trio  features  a  clarinet  solo  with  little  echoes 
from  the  flute. 

The  finale  is  often  called  the  most  Haydnesque  movement  Mozart  ever  wrote,  largely 
because  it  is  nearly  monothematic.  The  principal  theme,  beginning  with  a  group  of 
scurrying  sixteenth-notes  followed  by  a  hiccup,  produces  a  series  of  motives  that  carry  the 
bulk  of  the  discourse.  The  scurrying  turn  appears  alone  or  in  combinations,  turning  to 
unexpected  keys  after  a  sudden  silence;  the  "hiccup"  often  comes  as  a  separate  response 
from  the  woodwinds  to  the  rushing  figure  in  the  strings. 

— Steven  Ledbetter 
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Igor  Stravinsky 

Concerto  in  D  for  violin  and  orchestra 


Igor  Stravinsky  was  born  at  Oranien- 
baum,  Russia,  on  17  June  1882  and 
died  in  New  York  on  6  April  1971.  The 
Violin  Concerto  was  composed  between 
mid-March  and  25  September  1931.  The 
first  performance  took  place  on  23  Octo- 
ber that  year  with  Samuel  Dushkin  as 
«       soloist  and  the  composer  conducting  the 
Berlin  Radio  Orchestra.  With  Serge 
■      Koussevitzky  conducting,  Dushkin  gave 
the  first  performances  in  the  United 
States  at  the  Boston  Symphony  concerts 
ofl  and  2  January  1932.  After  that  it 
was  only  played  here  once  in  the  next 
thirty  years  (by  Nathan  Milstein,  with 
Richard  Burgin  conducting,  in  1941), 
IB      but  starting  in  the  '60s  it  began  to  be 
performed  frequently  by  Joseph  Silverstein  under  Erich  Leinsdorf  Seiji  Ozawa,  and 
Michael  Tilson  Thomas.  The  most  recent  B SO  performance  in  Symphony  Hall  was 
given  by  Ozawa  with  Itzhak  Perlman  in  December  1979.  Kyung-Wha  Chung  gave  the 
most  recent  Tanglewood  performance,  under  the  direction  of  Andre  Previn,  in  August 
1981. 

Stravinsky  mistrusted  virtuosos: 

In  order  to  succeed  they  are  obliged  to  lend  themselves  to  the  wishes  of  the  public, 
the  great  majority  of  whom  demand  sensational  effects  from  the  player.  This 
preoccupation  naturally  influences  their  taste,  their  choice  of  music,  and  their 
manner  of  treating  the  piece  selected.  How  many  admirable  compositions,  for 
instance,  are  set  aside  because  they  do  not  offer  the  player  any  opportunity  of  shining 
with  facile  brilliancy! 

These  thoughts  were  prompted  by  the  suggestion  made  in  1931  by  Willy  Strecker,  one 
of  the  directors  of  the  music  publisher  B.  Schott's  Sons,  that  Stravinsky  write  something 
for  a  remarkable  young  violinist  named  Samuel  Dushkin,  whom  Strecker  admired. 
Dushkin  was  a  Polish-born  musician  who  had  been  adopted  by  an  American  benefactor, 
Blair  Fairchild,  and  given  training  with  Leopold  Auer.  Stravinsky  hesitated  for  two 
reasons:  he  doubted  that  he  was  familiar  enough  with  the  violin  to  write  a  really  virtuosic 
part  for  it,  and  he  was  afraid  the  usual  type  of  "virtuoso  performer"  would  not  in  any  case 
be  interested  in  playing  his  piece.  A  meeting  with  Dushkin  dispelled  the  latter  doubt:  "I 
was  very  glad  to  find  in  him,  besides  his  remarkable  gifts  as  a  born  violinist,  a  musical 
culture,  a  delicate  understanding,  and — in  the  exercise  of  his  profession — an  abnegation 
that  is  very  rare." 

In  the  meantime  Paul  Hindemith  encouraged  Stravinsky  to  undertake  the  work  despite 
his  lack  of  familiarity  with  the  violin;  this  could  be  a  positive  advantage,  Hindemith 
insisted,  since  it  would  prevent  the  solo  part  from  turning  into  a  rehash  of  other  violin 
concertos,  employing  the  same  old  runs  and  turns  of  phrase.   . 

So  Stravinsky  and  Dushkin  began  to  work  together.  The  first  movement  was  largely 
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composed  between  11  March  and  27  March  1931;  the  second  movement  was  written 
between  7  April  and  20  May,  the  third  between  24  May  and  6  June,  and  the  finale 
between  12  June  and  4  September.  Early  in  the  collaboration,  Dushkin  recalled,  at  lunch 
in  a  Paris  restaurant,  Stravinsky 

took  out  a  piece  of  paper  and  wrote  down  this  chord 
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and  asked  me  if  it  could  be  played.  I  had  never  seen  a  chord  with  such  an  enormous 
stretch,  from  the  E  to  the  top  A,  and  I  said,  "No."  Stravinsky  said  sadly,  "Quel 
dommage"  ("What  a  pity").  After  I  got  home,  I  tried  it,  and  to  my  astonishment,  I 
found  that  in  that  register  the  stretch  of  the  eleventh  was  relatively  easy  to  play,  and 
the  sound  fascinated  me.  I  telephoned  Stravinsky  at  once  to  tell  him  it  could  be  done. 
When  the  concerto  was  finished,  more  than  six  months  later,  I  understood  his 
disappointment  when  I  first  said,  "No."  This  chord,  in  different  dress,  begins  each  of 
the  four  movements.  Stravinsky  himself  calls  it  his  "passport"  to  that  concerto. 

As  the  work  progressed,  Stravinsky  would  show  Dushkin  the  materials,  little  by  little,  as 
they  were  composed;  the  violinist  tried  them  out  and  made  suggestions  as  to  how  they 
might  be  made  easier  or  more  effective  for  the  solo  instrument.  Dushkin  suggested  ways  to 
make  the  material  "violinistic,"  suggestions  that  Stravinsky  rejected  at  least  as  often  as  he 
accepted  them. 

Whenever  he  accepted  one  of  my  suggestions,  even  a  simple  change  such  as 
extending  the  range  of  the  violin  by  stretching  the  phrase  to  the  octave  below  and  the 
octave  above,  Stravinsky  would  insist  upon  altering  the  very  foundations  accordingly. 
He  behaved  like  an  architect  who  if  asked  to  change  a  room  on  the  third  floor  had  to 
go  down  to  the  foundation  to  keep  the  proportions  of  the  whole  structure. 
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The  one  thing  Stravinsky  sought  to  avoid  throughout  was  the  kind  of  flashy  virtuosity 
of  which  many  romantic  concertos — and  especially  those  by  violinists — were  made: 

Once  [recalls  Dushkin]  when  I  was  particularly  pleased  with  the  way  I  had  arranged  a 
brilliant  violinistic  passage  and  tried  to  insist  on  his  keeping  it,  he  said:  "You  remind 
me  of  a  salesman  at  the  Galeries  Lafayette.  You  say,  'Isn't  this  brilliant,  isn't  this 
exquisite,  look  at  the  beautiful  colors,  everybody's  wearing  it.'  I  say,  'Yes,  it  is  bril- 
liant, it  is  beautiful,  everyone  is  wearing  it — I  don't  want  it." 

Despite  Dushkin's  assistance,  the  resulting  concerto  is  unmistakably  Stravinsky's  own. 
In  the  opening  Toccata,  the  parts  for  woodwind  and  brass  predominate  so  thoroughly  and 
to  such  bright  effect  that  one  is  tempted  to  think  that  Stravinsky  completely  omitted  the 
upper  strings  (as  he  had  done  in  the  Symphony  of  Psalms  a  year  earlier)  to  allow  the 
soloist  to  stand  out.  Actually  the  orchestra  is  quite  large  (and  includes  the  full  body  of 
strings),  but  Stravinsky  scores  the  solo  violin  in  a  wide  variety  of  chamber-music 
groupings.  The  result  is  thus  less  like  a  grand  romantic  concerto,  in  which  the  soloist  is 
David  pitted  against  an  orchestral  Goliath,  and  rather  more  like  one  of  the  Brandenburgs, 
with  the  soloist  enjoying  the  role  of  primus  inter  pares. 

As  is  often  the  case  when  Stravinsky  uses  elements  of  an  older  style  in  this  period,  he 
takes  gestures  that  sound  stable  and  solid — the  turn  figure  in  the  trumpets  right  after  the 
opening  chords,  the  repeated  eighth-notes — and  uses  them  in  different  ways,  so  that  the 
expectations  they  raise  are  sometimes  confirmed  and  sometimes  denied.  What  is  an 
upbeat?  a  downbeat?  What  meter  are  we  in,  anyway?  The  witty  play  of  older  stylistic 


Samuel  Dushkin  and  Igor  Stravinsky  during  intermission  of 
the  concert  on  which  the  Violin  Concerto  was  premiered 
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Jordan  Marsh  m  A  Unit  of  Allied  Stores. 


cliches  in  a  new  and  unexpected  arrangement  is  one  possible  meaning  of  "neo-classic"  in 
Stravinsky's  work. 

The  two  middle  movements  are  both  labeled  "Aria,"  a  name  sometimes  given  by  Bach 
to  predominantly  lyrical  slow  movements.  Aria  I  is  the  minor-key  lament  of  the  concerto, 
but  a  gentle  one;  Aria  II  is  the  real  lyric  showpiece.  The  melodic  lines  have  the  kind  of 
sinuous  curve  found  in  an  embellished  slow  movement  by  Bach.  Stravinsky  himself 
commented  that  the  one  older  concerto  that  might  reveal  an  influence  on  his  work  was  the 
Bach  concerto  for  two  violins.  His  predilection  for  instrumental  pairs  hinted  at  that  in  the 
earlier  movements,  especially  the  Toccata,  but  the  last  movement  is  most  charmingly 
explicit:  after  the  solo  violin  has  run  through  duets  with  a  bassoon,  a  flute,  even  a  solo 
horn,  the  orchestra's  concertmaster  suddenly  takes  off  on  a  solo  of  his  own — or  rather  a 
duet  with  the  principal  soloist — thus  creating  the  two-violin  texture  of  the  Bach  concerto. 

— S.L. 


Perfect  Trio: 
Rizzoli,  CBS  Masterworks  and  the  BSO 

Rizzoli  Bookstore,  now  open  on  the  first  level  at  Copley  Place,  is  pleased  to  make 
a  special  offer  to  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  concert-goers.  Present  your  BSO 
or  Boston  Pops  ticket  stub  at  Rizzoli  and  you  will  receive  $1  off  the  price  of  any 
CBS  record,  cassette  or  compact  disc.  Offer  good  through  August  31, 1985. 


"CBS,'  "Masterworks"  are  trademarks  of  CBS  Inc 
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Sergey  Rakhmaninov 

Symphonic  Dances,  Opus  45 


Sergey  Vasilievich  Rakhmaninov  was 
born  in  Semyonovo,  Russia,  on  1  April 
1873  and  died  in  Beverly  Hills, 
California,  on  28  March  1943.  He  com- 
posed his  Symphonic  Dances  at  Orchard 
Point,  Long  Island,  during  the  summer 
of  1940  and  completed  the  orchestra- 
tion between  10  August  and  29  October 
1940,  during  his  fall  concert  tour.  The 
score  is  dedicated  to  the  Philadelphia 
Orchestra  and  conductor  Eugene 
Ormandy  who  gave  the  first  perform- 
ance on  3  January  1941.  The  only  pre- 
vious Boston  Symphony  performances 
of  the  Symphonic  Dances  were  given  in 
Symphony  Hall  and  Carnegie  Hall  in 
October  1974;  Seiji  Ozawa  conducted. 
The  score  calls  for  two  flutes  and  piccolo,  two  oboes  and  English  horn,  two  clarinets 
and  bass  clarinet,  alto  saxophone,  two  bassoons  and  contrabassoon,  four  horns,  three 
trumpets,  three  trombones  and  tuba,  harp,  piano,  timpani,  triangle,  tambourine,  bass 
drum,  side  drum,  tam-tam,  cymbals,  xylophone,  bells,  glockenspiel,  and  strings.  The 
saxophonist  in  these  performances  is  Ken  Radnofsky 

Most  of  Rakhmaninov's  activity  in  his  last  years  was  devoted  to  concertizing  as  a 
pianist  and  committing  his  works  to  records.  After  completing  the  Third  Symphony  in 
1936  he  did  little  original  composition,  though  he  spent  some  time  revising  a  movement  of 
his  older  choral  work  The  Bells  and  reworking  parts  of  the  Third  Symphony.  Only  in  1940 
did  he  compose  a  new  work,  one  that  proved  to  be  his  last.  Oddly  enough,  though  he  had 
spent  a  good  part  of  his  time  in  this  country  from  as  early  as  1918,  the  Symphonic 
Dances  was  the  first  score  actually  composed  here.  Previously  he  had  retreated  during 
summer  breaks  from  his  exhausting  concert  tours  to  a  villa  near  Lucerne,  Switzerland, 
and  he  had  composed  his  Corelli  Variations  (for  piano  solo),  the  Rhapsody  on  a  Theme  of 
Paganini,  and  the  Third  Symphony  in  that  idyllic  locale.  The  outbreak  of  war  in  1939 
had  caused  Rakhmaninov  to  leave  Europe  for  the  last  time  and  to  settle  first  on  Long 
Island  and  later  in  the  still-salubrious  air  of  Beverly  Hills. 

As  with  so  many  of  his  compositions,  the  Symphonic  Dances  caused  him  a  great  deal 
of  anxiety,  but  he  finished  the  main  work  of  composition  rather  quickly.  When,  on 
21  August  1940,  he  first  announced  completion  of  the  score  to  its  dedicatee  Eugene 
Ormandy,  it  bore  the  title  "Fantastic  Dances.''''  Rakhmaninov  added  that  the  beginning  of 
his  concert  tour  would  probably  delay  completion  of  the  orchestration.  Still,  he  managed 
to  complete  the  score  in  time  for  a  Philadelphia  performance  that  season.  By  then  he  had 
changed  the  name  to  Symphonic  Dances,  which  is  fully  appropriate  given  the  scope  and 
richness  of  the  score.  Rakhmaninov's  original  intention  had  been  to  give  the  three  move- 
ments the  titles  "Midday,"  "Twilight,"  and  "Midnight"  (possibly  intended  as  an  analogy 
with  youth,  maturity,  and  death),  but  these  did  not  survive  the  process  of  orchestration, 
and  he  eventually  settled  on  the  tempo  designations  alone. 
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Even  before  giving  Ormandy  a  look  at  the  score,  Rakhmaninov  played  part  of  it  for  the 
choreographer  Leonid  Fokine,  in  the  expectation  that  Fokine  might  use  the  work  for  a 
ballet,  as  he  had  already  done  with  the  Rhapsody  on  a  Theme  ofPaganini.  Fokine  wrote 
Rakhmaninov  of  his  reactions  on  23  September,  the  day  after  his  preview,  on  the  basis  of 
this  partial  hearing  of  the  music  on  the  piano: 

Though  I'm  a  poor  musician  and  I  don't  grasp  everything  immediately,  the  music  has 
caught  me  up  and  I  feel  that  I  have  mastered  all  that  you  played  and  that  I  can  guess 
the  whole.  Perhaps  fragments,  with  a  few  words,  sneak  into  the  head  better  than  a 
harmonious  and  unbroken  performance.  Before  the  hearing  I  was  a  little  scared  of 
the  Russian  element  that  you  had  mentioned,  but  yesterday  I  fell  in  love  with  it,  and  it 
seemed  to  me  appropriate  and  beautiful. 

The  intended  collaboration  came  to  nothing,  however.  Fokine  died  the  following  August 
without  creating  the  ballet.  And  Rakhmaninov's  reaction  was  bitter  in  expressing  the  loss 
of  the  giants  of  his  generation  in  Russian  culture:  "Chaliapin,  Stanislavsky,  Fokine — this 
was  an  epoch  in  art.  Now  all  are  gone!  And  there's  no  one  to  take  their  place.  Only  trained 
walruses  are  left,  as  Chaliapin  used  to  say." 

Rakhmaninov  decided  to  write  in  the  first  movement  an  extended  part  for  saxophone, 
an  instrument  for  which  he  had  never  written  before.  Concerned  to  choose  the  proper 
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member  of  that  family  of  instruments,  he  consulted  his  friend  Robert  Russell  Bennett,  best 
known  as  Broadway's  leading  orchestrator  for  four  decades  or  more,  the  man  who  created 
the  "sound"  of  the  Rodgers  and  Hammerstein  musicals,  among  many  others.  Bennett's 
recollections  give  us  a  charming  and  unusual  glimpse  at  the  usually  sombre  and  dour 
Rakhmaninov: 

At  that  time  he  played  over  his  score  for  me  on  the  piano  and  I  was  delighted  to  see 
his  approach  to  the  piano  was  quite  the  same  as  that  of  all  of  us  when  we  try  to 
imitate  the  sound  of  the  orchestra  at  the  keyboard.  He  sang,  whistled,  stamped,  rolled 
his  chords,  and  otherwise  conducted  himself  not  as  one  would  expect  of  so  great  and 
impeccable  a  piano  virtuoso. 

Another  musician  offered  professional  advice  of  a  different  sort.  Rakhmaninov,  a 
pianist  and  not  a  string  player,  customarily  asked  for  the  professional  advice  of  a  violinist 
with  regard  to  the  bowings  in  the  string  parts.  In  the  case  of  the  Symphonic  Dances,  the 
bowings  were  prepared  by  one  of  the  greatest  of  violin  virtuosi,  Fritz  Kreisler. 

The  premiere  performance  was  reasonably  successful — enough  so  that  Ormandy  and 
the  players  wrote  a  letter  of  gratitude  to  the  composer — but  a  repetition  in  New  York  soon 
after  was  critically  panned.  The  accessibility  of  the  score  argued  against  it  in  an  environ- 
ment more  attuned  to  novelty,  and  the  phrase  "a  rehash  of  old  tricks"  used  by  one 
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reviewer  was  characteristic  of  the  views  that  put  a  cloud  over  the  work  for  a  number  of 
years.  Rakhmaninov  was  hurt  that  Ormandy  and  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra  did  not 
choose  to  record  this  new  score,  though  they  had  been  committing  to  disc  virtually  all  of 
his  earlier  works  for  orchestra.  Only  recently  has  the  work  begun  to  emerge  again  into  the 
repertory.  It  is  a  change  that  has  come  about  concurrent  with  a  general  reevaluation  of 
Rakhmaninov's  work  as  a  whole,  with  the  recognition  that  his  music  offers  much  of 
interest  despite  its  conservative  cast.  Generally  regarded  as  a  reactionary  in  a  world 
dominated  by  the  new  ideas  of  Stravinsky's  neo-Classicism  on  the  one  hand  and  Schoen- 
berg's  twelve-tone  technique  on  the  other,  Rakhmaninov  has,  until  recent  years,  been 
largely  written  off  by  the  musical  intelligentsia.  Times  are  changing,  though,  and  his  star  is 
rising  again.  At  least  we  can  now  begin  to  assess  his  contribution  without  fighting  our  way 
through  a  battlefield  of  entrenched  avant-gardists.  It  is  particularly  instructive  to  compare 
the  sarcastic,  denigrating  article  on  the  composer  in  the  fifth  edition  (1955)  of  Grove's 
Dictionary  of  Music  and  Musicians  with  the  much  more  informative  and  balanced 
contribution  in  The  New  Grove  Dictionary  (1980).  One  would  hardly  guess  that  the  two 
articles  were  about  the  same  composer! 

Like  so  much  of  his  music,  the  Symphonic  Dances  contain  some  references  to  the 
chants  of  the  Russian  Orthodox  church,  and  it  quotes  the  Roman  Catholic  Dies  irae 
melody  as  well,  a  tune  used  by  Rakhmaninov  probably  more  frequently  than  by  any  other 
composer  in  the  history  of  music.  The  score  also  gave  the  composer  an  opportunity  to 
come  to  terms  with  the  most  catastrophic  failure  of  his  life — and  this  coming-to-terms 
was,  in  his  mind,  an  entirely  private  affair,  one  that  he  did  not  expect  us  ever  to  recognize. 
The  premiere  of  his  First  Symphony  in  1897  under  the  baton  of  Alexander  Glazunov — 
reputedly  drunk  at  the  time — must  have  been  indescribably  bad,  to  such  an  extent  that 
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the  manuscript  was  put  aside  for  revisions  (which  Rakhmaninov  never  made)  and  then 
apparently  lost  in  the  Russian  Revolution.  Only  two  years  after  his  death  did  the 
orchestral  parts  turn  up  in  the  Leningrad  Conservatory;  this  made  possible  the  copying  of 
the  score  in  full  and  a  new  performance — only  the  second  that  the  work  had  received. 
The  failure  of  the  symphony  at  its  premiere  had  so  deeply  affected  Rakhmaninov  that  he 
gave  up  composing  entirely  for  several  years;  only  after  extensive  therapy  and  hypnosis 
did  he  undertake  the  composition  of  one  of  his  most  successful  works,  the  Second  Piano 
Concerto.  Evidently  he  still  recalled  his  greatest  failure  in  1940,  since  the  coda  to  the  first 
movement  of  the  Symphonic  Dances  quotes  the  first  theme  of  his  First  Symphony,  music 
that  he  was  sure  no  one  would  ever  hear  again — only  he  turned  the  darkly  sombre  melody 
into  something  altogether  more  resigned,  as  if  all  that  he  had  produced  in  the  meantime 
had  somehow  laid  to  rest  the  bogey  of  that  first  bitter  failure. 

A  brief  introduction  hints  at  the  most  prevalent  rhythm  of  the  first  movement  before 
presenting  one  of  the  two  main  themes  in  the  orchestra's  aggressive  block  chords. 
Immediately  the  principal  material,  built  on  a  descending  triad  in  a  characteristic  rhythm 
(two  sixteenth-notes  as  pickup  to  an  eighth-note),  begins  its  elaboration,  through  varied 
harmonies  and  orchestral  colors.  It  dies  away  almost  in  a  reversal  of  the  introduction,  and 
the  middle  section  begins  wonderfully  with  woodwinds  alone:  oboes  and  clarinets  set  up  a 
gently  rocking  figure  that  becomes  the  background  to  a  ravishing  melody  in  the  alto 
saxophone.  It  is  repeated  with  orchestral  dress  of  a  different  color  when  violins  and  strings 
begin  the  melody  in  octaves  with  sweetly  percussive  articulations  from  the  piano  and  harp. 
The  return  to  the  opening  material  comes  by  way  of  a  developmental  passage  based  on  the 
principal  themes  of  the  opening.  These  are  elaborately  developed  in  the  home  key  of 
C  minor  ending  in  C  major;  here  begins  the  coda,  in  which  Rakhmaninov  converts  the 
dark,  chantlike  theme  from  his  failed  First  Symphony 
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into  something  altogether  consoling  in  the  major, 
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a  broad  melody  in  the  strings  against  brightly  kaleidoscopic  figures  elsewhere  in  the 
orchestra.  This  single  recollection  suffices,  and  the  movement  ends  with  another  version  of 
its  introductory  material  in  a  dying  fall. 

Though  written  in  6/8  time,  the  second  movement  is  a  waltz,  but  not  one  of  those 
lilting  carefree  Viennese  waltzes  that  seduces  the  listener  into  jo ie  de  vivre;  it  is  altogether 
more  melancholy.  After  a  motto  figure  in  stopped  horns  and  muted  trumpets,  eerie 
flourishes  in  flute  and  clarinet,  and  a  fiddler's  warm-up  in  the  solo  violin,  the  waltz  proper 
begins.  It  is  oddly  chromatic,  turning  strange  melodic  corners.  When  the  violins  take  up 
the  theme  in  parallel  thirds  (a  technique  characteristic  of  the  most  sugary  romantic 
waltzes),  we  hear  that  the  sweetness  has  turned  to  vinegar.  These  waltzes  are  not  festive, 
but  resigned  and  anxious  by  turn.  They  recall  the  end  of  an  era — much  as  Ravel's  La 
Valse  does,  and  as  Stephen  Sondheim  was  later  to  do  in  his  waltz  score  to  A  Little  Night 
Music,  the  harmonic  turns  of  which  recall  Rakhmaninov's  waltz  etched  in  acid. 
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The  last  movement  draws  on  two  of  Rakhmaninov's  favorite  sources  for  thematic 
inspiration:  the  chant  of  the  Russian  Orthodox  liturgy,  and  the  Dies  irae  melody  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Mass  for  the  Dead — unlikely  source  material  for  a  dance  piece!  But  here, 
as  in  many  of  his  earlier  pieces,  Rakhmaninov  subjects  his  musical  ideas  to  rhythmic 
syncopations  which  some  commentators  have  wanted  to  link  to  the  influence  of  American 
jazz  or  other  dance  music;  but  given  his  old  predilection  for  the  device,  the  connection 
seems  unlikely.  The  Dies  irae  appears  in  the  outer  sections  of  the  movement,  sometimes 
quite  plainly,  sometimes  cleverly  disguised.  An  important  new  theme,  first  heard  on  the 
English  horn 
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is  a  rhythmically  disguised  version  of  the  Russian  chant  sung  to  the  words  "Blessed  be  the 
Lord"  as  set  by  Rakhmaninoff  himself  in  his  Ail-Night  Vigil  of  1915.  It  forms  the  basis 
for  a  lengthy  exhilarating  dance  passage.  Shortly  before  the  end  of  the  work, 
Rakhmaninov  introduces  a  new  chant-related  melody  in  clarinets  and  violins  over 
bassoons  and  trumpets,  the  remainder  of  the  orchestra  being  silent: 

Villi 
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At  this  point  he  wrote  in  his  score  "Alliluya,"  which  is  at  once  another  reference  to  his 
Ail-Night  Vigil,  since  this  coda  is,  in  effect,  an  orchestral  transcription  of  part  of  that 
a  cappella  choral  work.  It  is  perhaps  at  the  same  time  the  composer's  own  hymn  of 
thanks  for  having  the  strength  and  imagination  to  finish  this,  his  last,  score. 
Rakhmaninov's  thoughts  are  made  still  clearer  at  the  end  of  the  manuscript,  where  he 
wrote  the  words,  "I  thank  thee,  Lord." 


— S.L. 
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Inside 


Stories 


Music  America   host    Ron    Delia   Chiesa   takes   you  "Inside  the  BSO"  — 


a  series  of  special  intermission  features  with  members  of  the  Boston 


Symphony  Orchestra  and  the  people  behind  the  scenes  at  Symphony  Hall. 


Inside  the  BSO 


Fridays  at  2  pm 


Saturdays  at  8pm 


WGBH89.7FM 


More  .  .  . 

Stanley  Sadie's  fine  Mozart  article  in  The  New  Grove  has  been  published  separately  by 
Norton  (available  in  paperback);  Sadie  is  also  the  author  of  Mozart  (Grossman  paper- 
back), a  convenient  brief  life-and-works  survey  with  nice  pictures.  Alfred  Einstein's  classic 
Mozart:  The  Man,  the  Music  is  still  worth  knowing  (Oxford  paperback).  Much  of  the 
older  literature  on  Mozart  (including  Einstein)  needs  reconsideration  in  the  light  of 
Wolfgang  Hildesheimer's  Mozart  (Farrar  Straus  Giroux,  available  also  as  a  Vintage 
paperback).  When  first  published  in  German  in  1977,  it  climbed  promptly  to  the  top  of  the 
best-seller  lists!  Much  of  Mozart's  character  as  presented  in  the  play  and  the  film 
Amadeus  is  derived  from  this  book,  though  with  some  conscious  twisting  of  historical  fact 
for  dramatic  purpose.  Hildesheimer's  book  is  an  extended  essay  built  up  out  of  many  short 
sections  dealing  primarily  with  Mozart's  character,  personality,  and  genius.  Though  it  is 
sometimes  frustrating  to  read  in  this  format,  the  cumulative  effect  of  the  author's 
observations  and  criticism  of  the  old  "haloed"  Mozart  is  to  provide  a  stimulating  new  point 
of  view  to  readers  who  have  not  followed  the  recent  specialist  literature  on  the  composer. 
There  are  chapters  on  the  Mozart  symphonies  by  Jens  Peter  Larsen  in  The  Mozart 
Companion,  edited  by  Donald  Mitchell  and  H.C.  Robbins  Landon  (Norton  paperback), 
and  by  Hans  Keller  in  The  Symphony,  edited  by  Robert  Simpson  (Pelican  paperback). 
Specialists  in  authentic  early  music  performance  practice  have  now  progressed  beyond 
J.S.  Bach  to  Mozart,  and  an  important  new  series  of  records  has  recently  appeared  with  all 
of  the  Mozart  symphonies  performed  on  original  instruments  by  an  orchestra  the  precise 
size  and  physical  placement  of  the  various  orchestras  for  which  Mozart  composed  them 
(neither  size  nor  arrangement  was  standardized  in  his  day,  and  the  music  sometimes 
reflects  the  character  of  a  given  ensemble).  Symphony  No.  39  is  included  in  Volume  6  of 
the  series;  played  by  the  Academy  of  Ancient  Music  (Oiseau-Lyre),  it  provides  a  sound 
and  style  of  Mozart  playing  different  from  anything  you  have  ever  heard.  I  personally  find 
the  recordings  fresh  and  bracing.  For  stylish  performance  with  modern  instruments,  I 
would  recommend  Neville  Marriner's  reading  with  the  Academy  of  St.  Martin-in-the- 
Fields  (Argo,  coupled  with  Symphony  No.  36)  or  Colin  Davis's  with  the  Dresden  State 
Orchestra  (Philips,  coupled  with  Symphony  No.  29).  For  the  traditional  German 
approach,  Karl  Bbhm's  recording  of  Symphony  No.  39  (DG,  coupled  with  the  Prague 
Symphony)  was  always  a  touchstone  to  me  of  Mozart  playing;  and  don't  overlook  the 
version  by  George  Szell  and  the  Cleveland  Orchestra  on  the  budget  Odyssey  label  (coupled 
with  the  Jupiter). 

Stravinsky  is  without  any  doubt  the  best-documented  composer  of  the  twentieth 
century.  Eric  Walter  White  has  produced  a  catalogue  of  Stravinsky's  output  with  analyses 
of  every  work,  prefaced  by  a  short  biography,  in  Stravinsky:  The  Composer  and  His 
Works  (U.  of  California).  The  most  convenient  brief  survey  of  his  life  and  works  is  the 
volume  by  Francis  Routh  in  the  Master  Musicians  series  (Littlefield  paperback),  though  it 
suffers  from  the  standardized  format  of  the  series  (which  deals  with  the  works  by  genre  in 
individual  chapters)  since  Stravinsky's  development  often  involved  work  on  several 
different  types  of  music  in  close  proximity.  The  most  recent  and  large-scale  study  is  an 
indispensable,  incomplete,  undigested,  fascinating  volume  by  Vera  Stravinsky  and  Robert 
Craft,  Stravinsky  in  Pictures  and  Documents  (Simon  and  Schuster).  It  is  a  cornucopia  of 
material,  but  confusingly  organized,  with  a  wealth  of  detail  about  the  composition  of  some 
works  (often  more  than  one  can  usefully  assimilate)  while  skimming  over  others.  The  most 
thorough  and  enlightening  discussion  of  Stravinsky's  work  is  both  the  newest  and  one  of 
the  oldest  books  about  the  composer:  Boris  Asaf  yev's  A  Book  About  Stravinsky,  written 
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in  Russian  (under  the  pseudonym  Igor  Glebov)  and  published  in  Leningrad  in  1929.  It  has 
recently  been  translated  into  English  by  Richard  F.  French  and  published  in  this  country 
(UMI  Research  Press,  300  N.  Zeeb  Road,  Ann  Arbor,  MI  48106).  Though  the  book 
obviously  cannot  deal  with  any  of  Stravinsky's  later  works,  it  is  full  of  enlightening 
analytical  commentary  on  all  of  the  works  up  to  the  instrumental  compositions  of  the 
mid-1920s,  to  which  is  appended  a  short  added  chapter  dealing  with  Stravinsky's  return 
to  the  theater  in  Oedipus  Rex,  Apollo,  and  The  Fairy's  Kiss.  Since  Stravinsky's  style  had 
a  very  distinct  and  recognizable  personality  throughout  his  life,  despite  the  frequent 
surface  changes  evident  in  his  music,  the  richness  of  observation  in  this  book  explains  a 
good  deal  about  the  composer  and  his  work  even  beyond  its  cutoff  date.  Itzhak  Perlman's 
recording  of  the  Violin  Concerto  with  Seiji  Ozawa  and  the  Boston  Symphony  (DG) 
beautifully  balances  the  work's  requirements  in  crispness  and  lyricism;  it  is  coupled  with  a 
ravishing  performance  of  the  Berg  Violin  Concerto.  Stravinsky's  own  recording  of  the 
Violin  Concerto  features  Isaac  Stern  as  the  soloist  in  an  energetic,  highly  articulated 
performance  (CBS).  I  am  also  fond  of  Kyung-Wha  Chung's  performance  with  Andre 
Previn  conducting  the  London  Symphony  Orchestra  (London). 

The  most  accessible  brief  introduction  to  the  life  and  works  of  Rakhmaninov  is  to  be 
found  in  Geoffrey  Norris's  excellent  contribution  to  the  Master  Musicians  series, 
Rakhmaninov  (Littlefield  paperback).  Patrick  Piggott's  volume,  titled  with  the  older 
transliteration  of  the  Russian  composer's  name,  Rachmaninoff,  in  the  Great  Composers 
series  (Faber  &  Faber)  is  useful,  too.  For  a  closer  look  at  the  orchestral  music,  Piggott's 
volume  in  the  BBC  Music  Guides  (U.  of  Washington  paperback)  is  both  informative  and 
inexpensive.  First-hand  statements  by  the  composer,  compiled  mostly  from  letters  and 
interviews,  can  be  obtained  in  the  older  book  Sergei  Rachmaninoff,  A  Lifetime  in  Music, 
compiled  by  Sergei  Bertensson  and  Jay  Leyda  with  the  assistance  of  the  composer's  sister- 
in-law  Sophie  Satin  (New  York  University  Press,  now  out  of  print).  After  some  years  of 
neglect,  the  Symphonic  Dances  now  thrive  in  recorded  performances,  including  fine, 
flavorful  readings  by  Andre  Previn  with  the  London  Symphony  Orchestra  (Angel,  coupled 
with  Isle  of  the  Dead),  Vladimir  Ashkenazy  with  the  Concertgebouw  Orchestra  (London, 
coupled  with  Isle  of  the  Dead),  and  Simon  Rattle  with  the  City  of  Birmingham  Symphony 
Orchestra  (Angel,  coupled  with  the  Vocalise). 

— S.L. 
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Andrew  Davis 


Music  director  of  the  Toronto  Symphony, 
Andrew  Davis  is  one  of  his  generation's  most 
sought-after  conductors.  Following  auspicious 
North  American  debuts  in  New  York  and 
Cleveland  in  1974  and  his  appointment  to  the 
Toronto  Symphony  in  1975,  Mr.  Davis  has 
appeared  regularly  with  the  orchestras  of 
Boston,  Chicago,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and 
Los  Angeles,  as  well  as  with  the  Cleveland 
Orchestra,  which  he  has  taken  on  two  Amer- 
ican tours.  His  current  season  has  included  a 
return  engagement  with  the  New  York  Phil- 
harmonic and  Metropolitan  Opera  perform- 
ances of  Strauss' s  Ariadne  aufNaxos  with 
Jessye  Norman  in  the  title  role.  Mr.  Davis's 
1985-86  season  will  be  highlighted  by  per- 
formances of  Salome  at  Covent  Garden,  guest 
appearances  with  the  Philharmonia  of  London, 
the  Zurich  Tonhalle,  the  Stockholm  Philhar- 
monic, and  the  Israel  Philharmonic,  and  a  tour 
of  Germany  with  the  London  Philharmonic. 
His  1983-84  season  included  a  tour  of  the 
American  southwest  with  the  Toronto  Sym- 
phony, a  tour  to  major  cities  with  the  Los 
Angeles  Philharmonic,  and  appearances  with 
the  New  York  Philharmonic  and  the  Boston 
Symphony.  Other  recent  European  engage- 
ments have  included  his  acclaimed  Covent 
Garden  debut  with  Der  Rosenkavalier  and 
appearances  with  the  Philharmonia,  the  Lon- 
don Symphony,  the  BBC  of  London,  the  Berlin 


Philharmonic,  and  the  Vienna  Symphony. 
Summer  festival  appearances  have  included 
Edinburgh,  Berlin,  Glyndebourne,  and  Tangle- 
wood,  among  others. 

Born  in  Hertfordshire,  England,  Andrew 
Davis  studied  at  Kings  College,  Cambridge, 
where  he  was  Organ  Scholar  from  1963  to 
1967  and  where  his  talent  for  conducting  first 
became  apparent.  He  spent  a  year  studying 
with  Franco  Ferrara  in  Rome  and,  upon  his 
return  to  England,  worked  extensively  as  a 
keyboard  player,  notably  with  the  Academy  of 
St.  Martin-in-the-Fields,  with  which  he  made 
many  recordings.  His  career  began  in  October 
1970  when  he  took  over  a  performance  of 
Janacek's  Glagolitic  Mass  with  the  BBC  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  to  unanimous  critical  and 
public  acclaim.  He  then  spent  two  years  work- 
ing with  the  BBC  Scottish  Symphony  in 
Glasgow,  and  in  1973  he  was  appointed  asso- 
ciate conductor  of  the  Philharmonia  Orches- 
tra. The  same  year,  his  international  career 
got  under  way  with  a  tour  of  the  Far  East  with 
the  English  Chamber  Orchestra  and  the  first  of 
many  visits  to  the  Israel  Philharmonic.  Since 
then  he  has  made  three  overseas  tours  with 
the  Philharmonia  and  taken  the  Toronto  Sym- 
phony in  1978  to  Japan  and  China  and  in 
1983  to  Europe.  Mr.  Davis  has  recorded  a 
large  number  of  albums  in  an  extensive  reper- 
tory with  the  Toronto  Symphony  and  with  the 
British  orchestras;  he  was  awarded  two  Grand 
Prix  du  Disques  for  his  recording  of  Maurice 
Durufle's  Requiem  with  the  Philharmonia.  Mr. 
Davis  has  returned  frequently  to  conduct  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  since  his  first 
appearances  here  in  January  1976,  including 
Tangle  wood  appearances  in  1977  and  1981 
and  his  most  recent  subscription  performances 
prior  to  this  season,  in  November  1983. 
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Cho-Liang  Lin 


ince  his  arrival  in  the  United  States  when  he 
Was  fifteen,  violinist  Cho-Liang  Lin  has 
received  increasing  international  acclaim.  He 

(has  made  solo  appearances  with  many  of  the 
world's  major  orchestras,  including  the 

'  Bavarian  Radio  Symphony,  Chicago  Sym- 
phony, Cleveland  Orchestra,  Detroit  Sym- 
phony, Israel  Philharmonic,  London 
Symphony,  Los  Angeles  Philharmonic,  New 
York  Philharmonic,  Philadelphia  Orchestra, 
Royal  Philharmonic,  Rotterdam  Philharmonic, 
San  Francisco  Symphony,  and  Toronto  Sym- 
phony, among  others.  Summer  engagements 
have  included  the  Aspen,  Hollywood  Bowl, 
Marlboro,  Mostly  Mozart,  Ravinia,  and 
Spoleto  festivals.  In  1979,  Mr.  Lin  was  invited 
by  Mstislav  Rostropovich  to  perform  with  the 
National  Symphony  Orchestra  on  the  United 
Nations  Day  Concert  at  the  Kennedy  Center. 
Soon  after,  he  joined  Isaac  Stern  in  a  chamber 
music  concert  celebrating  Mr.  Stern's  sixtieth 
birthday  at  Carnegie  Hall,  and  he  subse- 
quently appeared  in  a  Carnegie  Hall  Festival 
series  in  Carnegie  Hall  and  at  the  Kennedy 
Center.  Mr.  Lin  has  toured  China  twice  in  the 
past  three  years,  giving  recitals  and  master 
classes  and  appearing  as  soloist  with  orches- 
tras in  Peking,  Shanghai,  Canton,  Sian,  and 
Chengdu.  More  recently,  he  has  toured  Japan, 
Hong  Kong,  Singapore,  and  New  Zealand. 

Highlights  of  Mr.  Lin's  1983-84  season 


included  a  Carnegie  Hall  recital  and  reengage- 
ments  with  the  orchestras  of  Baltimore,  Min- 
nesota, New  York,  and  Pittsburgh.  In  Europe 
he  performed  in  recital  in  many  of  the  major 
cities,  in  addition  to  appearances  with  the 
Amsterdam  Philharmonic,  the  London  Phil- 
harmonic, and  the  Philharmonia.  During  the 
summer  he  toured  Taiwan  and  Hong  Kong 
with  the  New  York  Philharmonic  under  the 
direction  of  Zubin  Mehta.  In  addition  to  his 
debut  appearances  with  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra,  Mr.  Lin  appears  this  season  with 
the  English  Chamber  Orchestra  at  Barbican 
Hall,  the  Philharmonia,  the  Los  Angeles  Phil- 
harmonic, the  Montreal  Symphony,  and  the 
Detroit  Symphony,  under  such  conductors  as 
Michael  Tilson  Thomas,  Andrew  Davis,  Simon 
Rattle,  Charles  Dutoit,  and  Gunther  Herbig. 
Additional  engagements  include  a  tour  of  Aus- 
tralia with  the  Minnesota  Orchestra  under 
Neville  Marriner's  direction  and  a  tour  with 
David  Zinman  and  the  Rochester  Philhar- 
monic which  will  include  an  appearance  at 
Carnegie  Hall.  Under  an  exclusive  recording 
contract  with  CBS  Masterworks,  Mr.  Lin's 
debut  album  included  Haydn's  First  Violin 
Concerto  and  the  Vieuxtemps  Concerto  No.  5. 
His  latest  album,  with  Michael  Tilson  Thomas 
and  the  Philharmonia,  includes  the  Men- 
delssohn concerto  and  the  Saint-Saens  Violin 
Concerto  No.  3.  Born  in  Taiwan  in  1960,  Mr. 
Lin  began  violin  studies  when  he  was  five  and 
continued  at  the  Sydney  Conservatorium  in 
Australia  with  Robert  Pikler.  He  made  his  first 
public  appearance  when  he  was  seven,  and 
three  years  later  he  won  the  Taiwan  National 
Youth  Competition.  He  entered  the  Juilliard 
School  as  a  scholarship  student  in  1975  to 
study  with  Dorothy  Delay.  Two  years  later, 
Mr.  Lin  won  first  prize  at  the  Queen  Sofia 
International  Competition  in  Madrid. 
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Self-portrait  of  a  genius 


With  wit  and  charm,  Aaron  Copland, 
America  s  greatest  living  composer  looks 
back  on  the  first  four  decades  of  his  life  in 
music.  It  is  a  monumental  work  about  an 
exceptional  era  in  America  s  artistic  history 
and  the  events,  here  and  abroad,  that 
spawned  his  genius.  Enhanced  by 
"interludes"  that  feature  reminiscences 
by  friends  and  colleagues  like  Nadia 
Boulanger,  Virgil  Thompson,  Agnes 
DeMille,  and  Leonard  Bernstein,  Copland 
is  a  stirring  chronicle  of  our  cultural  times. 


^ 


1900  through  1942 
"Aaron  Copland  and  Vivian  Perlis 

With  over  100  photographs,  $24.95  at  bookstores  or  direct  from 

ST.  MARTIN'S/MAREK,  175  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  NY  10010 

(Mail  orders:  Add  $1.50  extra  for  postage.  Send  Attn:  PY) 


'I  love  dining 
with  four  stars." 

A 
'I  said  join  me  at  AplC" 

The  Boston  Globe 

gave  it  four  stars. 

Then  Esquire  called  \% 

terrific.  Oh,  and  Boston 

Magazine  raved. J 

It's  becoming  a  habit.  = 


Apfeys,  please.' 
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The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  gratefully  acknowledges  the  following  corporations 

and  professional  organizations  for  their  generous  and  important  support  in  the  past  or 

current  fiscal  year.  (*  denotes  support 

of  at  least  $2,500;  capitalized  names  denote 

support  of  at  least  $5,000;  underscored  capitalized  names  within  the  Business 

Leaders'  listing  comprise  the  Business 

Honor  Roll.) 

1984-85  Business  Honor  Roll  ($10,000+  ) 

! 

Advanced  Management  Associates,  Inc. 

John  Hancock  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 

Harvey  Chet  Krentzman 

E.  James  Morton 

Analog  Devices,  Inc. 

Stanley  H.  Kaplan  Educational  Center 

Ray  Stata 

Susan  B.  Kaplan 

Bank  of  Boston 

Liberty  Mutual  Insurance  Company 

William  L.  Brown 

Melvin  B.  Bradshaw 

Bank  of  New  England 

Mobil  Chemical  Corporation 

Peter  H.  McCormick 

Rawleigh  Warner,  Jr. 

BayBanks,  Inc. 

New  England  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 

/ 

William  M.  Crozier,  Jr. 

Edward  E.  Phillips 

Boston  Consulting  Group,  Inc. 

New  England  Telephone  Company 

1 

Arthur  P.  Contas 

Gerry  Freche 

Boston  Edison  Company 

Raytheon  Company 

Thomas  J.  Galligan,  Jr. 

Thomas  L.  Phillips 

Boston  Globe /Affiliated  Publications 

Red  Lion  Inn 

William  0.  Taylor 

John  H.  Fitzpatrick 

Cahners  Publishing  Company,  Inc. 

State  Street  Bank  &  Trust  Company 

Norman  Cahners 

William  S.  Edgerly 

Country  Curtains 

The  Sheraton  Corporation 

Jane  P.  Fitzpatrick 

John  Kapioltas 

Digital  Equipment  Corporation 

The  Signal  Companies 

Kenneth  H.  Olsen 

Paul  M.  Montrone 

Dynatech  Corporation 

Teradyne  Corporation 

J.  P.  Barger 

Alexander  V.  d'Arbeloff 

Exxon  Corporation 

Urban  Investment  &  Development 

Stephen  Stamas 

Company/ 

Wm.  Filene's  &  Sons  Company 

Copley  Place 

Michael  J.  Babcock 

R.K.  Umscheid 

GTE  Electrical  Products 

WCRB/Charles  River  Broadcasting,  Inc. 

Dean  T  Langford 

Richard  L.  Kaye 

General  Cinema  Corporation 

WCVB-TV  5 

Richard  A.  Smith 

S.  James  Coppersmith 

General  Electric  Company 

Wang  Laboratories 

John  F.  Welch,  Jr. 

An  Wang 

Gillette  Company 

Colman  M.  Mockler,  Jr. 
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Handicapped  kids  have  a  lot  to  give 

i        and  the  Cotting  School  has  a  lot  to  give  handicapped  children. 
i.^M.        we  are  a  12-year  day  school  providing  quality  education, 

medical  support  services,  and  pre-vocational  training  to  physically 
handicapped  boys  and  girls.  Support  services  include  occupational, 
physical  and  speech  therapies,  counselling,  vision  and  dental 
clinics,  and  fulltime  nursing  supervision   Computer-based 
learning  programs,  summer  camping,  adapted  physical  education, 
art,  music  and  training  for  independent  living  help  students  develop 
daily  living  and  social  skills  and  increased  self-esteem.  If  you 
know  a  child  we  can  help,  please  pass  the  word.  Call  or  write 
Dr.  Carl  W.  Mores,  Superintendent,  Cotting  School  for  Handicapped 
Children,  241  St.  Botolph  Street,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02115 
(617)  536-9632. 

Cotting  School  for  Handicapped  Children 

is  a  private,  non-profit  Ch.  766-approved  institution, 
'supported  primarily  by  gifts,  grants,  legacies  and  bequests. 


COACH 


17"  x  11 "  x  2" 


NG  5050 

Handle  Portfolio  $130 

We  make  this  soft,  uncon- 
structed,  legal  size  portfolio 
in  six  colors  of  real  Glove 
Tanned  Cowhide: 

Black,  Burgundy,  Mocha,  Red, 
British  Tan  and  Tahac. 

You  can  order  it  by  mail  or 
telephone,  and  we  will  ship  it 
to  you  from  our  factory  at  no 
extra  cost. 

Send  for  our  free  catalogue. 

The  CoacK  Store 

75-B  Newbury  Street,  Boston,  Mass.  021 16 
(617)  536-2777 


The  Gift. 


It  should  express  your  feelings. 
Celebrate  the  occasion.  Touch  the 
heart.  And  mean  as  much  years 
from  now,  as  it  does  today. 

For  that  special  someone,  The  Gift 
is  waiting  to  be  discovered  at 
Wild  Goose  Chase. 


WILD  GOOSE  CHASE 

Contemporary  American  Crafts  and  Gifts 

1431  Beacon  St.  Brookline,  MA  02146,  738-8020 

Hours:  Mon.-Sat.,  10-6;  Sun.,  12-5 
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Accountants 

Arthur  Andersen  &  Co. 
William  F.  Meagher 

COOPERS  &  LYBRAND 
Vincent  M.  O'Reilly 

Charles  DiPesa  &  Company 
William  DiPesa 

*  Ernst  &  Whinney 

James  G.  Maguire 

PEAT,  MARWICK,  MITCHELL 
&  COMPANY 
Herbert  E.  Morse 

*TOUCHE  ROSS  &  COMPANY 
James  T  McBride 

*  Arthur  Young  &  Company 
Thomas  P  McDermott 

Advertising/ P.  R. 

Hill,  Holliday,  Connors, 
Cosmopulos,  Inc. 

Jack  Connors,  Jr. 
Hill  &  Knowlton 

Patricia  Butterfield 

*Kenyon  &  Eckhardt 
Thomas  J.  Mahoney 

*Newsome  &  Company 
Peter  Farwell 

Aerospace 

*  Northrop  Corporation 

Thomas  V.  Jones 

PNEUMO  CORPORATION 
Gerard  A.  Fulham 

Apparel 

*Knapp  King  Size  Corporation 
Winthrop  A.  Short 

William  Carter  Company 
Leo  J.  Feuer 

Architecture/  Design 

Jung/Brannen  Associates,  Inc. 
Yu  Sing  Jung 

Selame  Design 
Joe  Selame 

Banking 

BANK  OF  BOSTON 
William  L.  Brown 

BANK  OF  NEW  ENGLAND 
Peter  H.  McCormick 


Business  Leaders  ($1,000+) 


BAYBANKS,  INC. 


William  M.  Crozier,  Jr. 

Chase  Manhattan  Corporation 
Robert  M.  Jorgensen 

*Citicorp  (USA),  Inc. 
Walter  E.  Mercer 

Coolidge  Bank  &  Trust  Company 
Charles  W.  Morash 

Framingham  Trust  Company 
William  A.  Anastos 

Mutual  Bank 
Keith  G.  Willoughby 

Rockland  Trust  Company 
John  F.  Spence,  Jr. 

SHAWMUTBANKOF 
BOSTON 
William  F.  Craig 

United  States  Trust  Company 
James  V.  Sidell 

Building/ Contracting 

National  Lumber  Company 
Louis  L.  Kaitz 

J.F.  White  Contracting  Company 
Thomas  J.  White 

Consdting  /  Management 

ADVANCED  MANAGEMENT 
ASSOCIATES,  INC. 
Harvey  Chet  Krentzman 

BLP  Associates 
Bernard  L.  Plansky 

BOSTON  CONSULTING 
GROUP,  INC. 
Arthur  P  Contas 

Jason  M.  Cortell  and 
Associates,  Inc. 
Jason  M.  Cortell 

Rath  &  Strong,  Inc. 
Arnold  0.  Putnam 

Small  Business  Foundation  of 
America,  Inc. 
Richard  Giesser 

Education 

*Bentley  College 

Gregory  H.  Adamian 
STANLEY  H.  KAPLAN 
EDUCATIONAL  CENTER 

Susan  B.  Kaplan 


Electronics 

Mitre  Corporation 
Robert  R.  Everett 

*Parlex  Corporation 
Herbert  W  Pollack 

*Signal  Technology  Corporation 
William  Cook 

Employment 

*  Emerson  Personnel 

Rhoda  Warren 

Robert  Kleven  &  Company,  Inc. 
Robert  Kleven 

Russell  Reynolds  Associates,  Inc. 
Jack  H.  Vernon 

*TAD  Technical  Services  Corp. 
David  J.  McGrath,  Jr. 

Energy 

Buckley  &  Scott  Company 
Charles  H.  Downey 

CABOT  CORPORATION 
FOUNDATION 
Ruth  C.  Scheer 

EXXON  CORPORATION 

Stephen  Stamas 

*HCW  Oil  &  Gas  Company,  Inc. 
John  M.  Plukas 

HatofTs 
Stanley  Hatoff 

MOBIL  CHEMICAL 
CORPORATION 

Rawleigh  Warner,  Jr. 

Yankee  Oil  &  Gas,  Inc. 
Paul  J.  Montle 

Finance 

*Farrell,  Healer  &  Company,  Inc. 
Richard  Farrell 

*The  First  Boston  Corporation 
George  L.  Shinn 
Kaufman  &  Company 
Sumner  Kaufman 

*  Leach  &  Garner 

Philip  Leach 

*Narragansett  Capital 
Corporation 
Arthur  D.  Little 

TA  ASSOCIATES 
Peter  A.  Brooke 
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of  recipes  get  your 
copy  of  THE  BOSTON 
SYMPHONY  COOKBOOK 
$18.95  at  bookstores  everywhere 

500  carefully-tested  recipes  from  BSO 
musicians  and  their  families,  distinguished 
guest  artists,  staf£  and  friends. 

368  pages  bound  in  hard  cover  with 
captioned  photographs  of  BSO  personalities 
and  historic  events,  including  the  BSO  One 
Hundredth  Birthday  celebration 

Published  by  Houghton  Mifflin  Company 
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COOKBOOK  ORDER  FORM 


The  Cookbook  Office 
Symphony  Hall 
Boston,  MA  02115 


Please  send 
cookbook  to: 


copies  of  the 


teL# 


street 


city 


state  &  zip  code 


books®  $18.95 

Mass.  residents  add 
5%  sales  tax 

Postage  &  handling 
$2  per  book* 

Total 


$. 


*  Books  may  be  picked  up  at  Symphony  Hall  by  arrangement  with  the  Cookbook 
office,  266-1492  ext.  248 

Check  One 

Payment  enclosed  (please  make  check  payable  to  Boston  Symphony) 

Charge  purchase  to    Master  Charge    Visa 


Account  # 


Exp.  date 


Signature 
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Pora  p^rso^a|?pQ^mei^t:     . 
call  Dean  Ridldn,  Vice  President,  Private  Banking  Group, 
Bank  of  Boston  (617)  434-5302-  V 

Boston  s  Financial  District  and  Back  Bay 
(£)  1 984  The  First  National  Bank  of  Boston;  Member  FBId 
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Food/  Hotel/  Rest  an  ran  t 

'♦Boston  Park  Plaza  Hotel  & 
Towers 
Roger  A.  Saunders 

Boston  Showcase  Company 
Jason  Starr 

CREATIVE  GOURMETS  LTD. 
Stephen  E.  Elmont 

Dunkin'  Donuts,  Inc. 
Robert  M.  Rosenberg 

Howard  Johnson  Company 

G.  Michael  Hostage 
Inncorp,  Ltd. 

Harry  Axelrod 

*  Johnson,  O'Hare  Company,  Inc. 
Harry  O'Hare 

^O'Donnell-Usen  Fisheries 
Corporation 

Arnold  Wolf 
RED  LION  INN 

John  H.  Fitzpatrick 

Roberts  and  Associates 
Warren  Pierce 

THE  SHERATON 
CORPORATION 

John  Kapioltas 

Silenus  Wines,  Inc. 
James  B.  Hangstefer 

Sonesta  International  Hotels 
Corporation 
Paul  Sonnabend 

THE  STOP  &  SHOP 

COMPANIES,  INC. 

Avram  J.  Goldberg 

;  THE  WESTIN  HOTEL 
Bodo  Lemke 

Furnishings  / Housewares 

COUNTRY  CURTAINS 
Jane  P.  Fitzpatrick 

High  Technology/ Computers 

AT&T 

Charles  R.  Grafton 

Analytical  Systems  Engineering 
Corporation 
Michael  B.  Rukin 

Aritech  Corporation 
James  A.  Synk 

Automatic  Data  Processing 
Josh  Weston 


*Computer  Partners,  Inc. 
Paul  J.  Crowley 

*Data  Packaging  Corporation 
Otto  Morningstar 

*Epsilon  Data  Management,  Inc. 
Thomas  0.  Jones 

General  Eastern  Instruments 
Corporation 
Pieter  R.  Wiederhold 

*  Helix  Technology  Corporation 

Frank  Gabron 

IBM  CORPORATION 
Paul  J.  Palmer 

POLAROID  CORPORATION 
William  J.  McCune,  Jr. 

RAYTHEON  COMPANY 

Thomas  L.  Phillips 

*  Systems  Engineering  & 
Manufacturing  Corporation 

Steven  Baker 

*Transitron  Electric  Corporation 
David  Bakalar 

Insurance 

Arkwright-Boston  Insurance 
Frederick  J.  Bumpus 

*Cameron  &  Colby  Co.,  Inc. 
Graves  D.  Hewitt 

*Commercial  Union  Assurance 
Companies 
Howard  H.  Ward 

*Frank  B.  Hall  &  Company  of 
Massachusetts,  Inc. 
Colby  Hewitt,  Jr. 

JOHN  HANCOCK  MUTUAL 
LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 
E.  James  Morton 

LIBERTY  MUTUAL 
INSURANCE  COMPANY 
Melvin  B.  Bradshaw 

NEW  ENGLAND  MUTUAL 
LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 
Edward  E.  Phillips 

PRUDENTIAL  INSURANCE 
COMPANY  OF  AMERICA 
Robert  J.  Scales 

Sun  Life  Assurance  Company  of 
Canada 
John  D.  McNeil 

Investments 

*ABD  Securities  Corporation 
Theodor  Schmidt-Scheuber 
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Amoskeag  Company 
Joseph  B.  Ely  II 

BLYTH  EASTMAN  PAINE 
WEBBER  INC. 
James  F.  Cleary 

*E.F.  Hutton  &  Company,  Inc. 
S.  Paul  Crabtree 

Goldman,  Sachs  &  Company 
Stephen  B.  Kay 

Kensington  Investment 
Company 
Alan  E.  Lewis 

*Loomis  Sayles  &  Company 
Robert  L.  Kemp 

Moseley,  Hallgarten,  Estabrook 
&  Weeden,  Inc. 
Fred  S.  Moseley 

*Tucker,  Anthony  &  R.L.  Day, 
Inc. 
Gerald  Segel 

*  Woodstock  Corporation 
Frank  B.  Condon 


Legal 

Gadsby  &  Hannah 
Jeffrey  P  Somers 

Goldstein  &  Manello 
Richard  J.  Snyder 

*Herrick  &  Smith 
Malcolm  D.  Perkins 

Nissenbaum  Law  Offices 
Gerald  L.  Nissenbaum 

Manufacturing 

Acushnet  Company 
John  T.  Ludes 

Bell  Manufacturing  Company 
Irving  W  Bell 

Checon  Corporation 
Donald  E.  Conaway 

Dennison  Manufacturing 
Company 
Nelson  S.  Gifford 

Econocorp,  Inc. 
Richard  G.  Lee 

FLEXcon  Company,  Inc. 
Mark  R.  Ungerer 

GENERAL  ELECTRIC 
COMPANY 
John  F.  Welch,  Jr. 


GENERAL  ELECTRIC 
COMPANY/LYNN 
James  P.  Krebs 

GILLETTE  COMPANY 
Colman  M.  Mockler,  Jr. 

Guzovsky  Electrical  Corporation 
Edward  Guzovsky 

Inland  Steel-Ryerson 
Foundation,  Inc. 
Robert  L.  Atkinson 

Kendall  Company 
J.  Dale  Sherratt 

L.E.  Mason  Company 
Harvey  B.  Berman 

Ludlow  Corporation 
Arthur  Cohen 

NEW  ENGLAND  BUSINESS 
SERVICE,  INC. 
Richard  H.  Rhoads 

Norton  Company 
Donald  R.  Melville 

*  Packaging  Industries,  Inc. 

John  D.  Bambara 

Parker  Brothers 
Richard  E.  Stearns 

*  Plymouth  Rubber  Company,  Inc. 

Maurice  J.  Hamilburg 

Scully  Signal  Company 
Robert  G.  Scully 

*Simplex  Time  Recorder 
Company 
Glenn  R.  Peterson 


Superior  Pet  Products,  Inc. 
Richard  J.  Phelps 

*Towle  Manufacturing  Company 
Leonard  Florence 

*Trina,  Inc. 

Thomas  L.  Easton 
Webster  Spring  Company,  Inc. 
A.M.  Levine 

Wellman,  Inc. 
Arthur  0.  Wellman,  Jr. 


Media 

BOSTON  GLOBE/ 
AFFILIATED  PUBLICATIONS 
William  0.  Taylor 

*  Boston  Herald 
Patrick  J.  Purcell 

GENERAL  CINEMA 
CORPORATION 
Richard  A.  Smith 

*WBZ-TV  4 

Thomas  L.  Goodgame 

WCIB-FM 
Lawrence  K.  Justice 

WCRB/CHARLES  RIVER 
BROADCASTING,  INC. 
Richard  L.  Kaye 

WCVB-TV  5 
S.  James  Coppersmith 

*WNEV-TV  7/New  England 
Television 
Seymour  L.  Yanoff 


Westinghouse  Broadcasting  & 
Cable,  Inc. 
Lawrence  P.  Fraiberg 

Musical  Instruments 

*  Baldwin  Piano  &  Organ 
Company 

R.S.  Harrison 

Avedis  Zildjian  Company 
Armand  Zildjian 

Printing/  Publishing 

*ADC0  Publishing  Company,  Inc. 
Samuel  Gorfinkle 

Bowne  of  Boston 
William  Gallant 

CAHNERS  PUBLISHING 
COMPANY,  INC. 
Norman  L.  Cahners 

CLARK-FRANKLIN- 
KINGSTON  PRESS 
Lawrence  Dress 

Customforms,  Inc. 
David  A.  Granoff 

*  Daniels  Printing  Company 

Lee  Daniels 

HOUGHTON  MIFFLIN 
COMPANY 

Marlowe  G.  Teig 

*  Label  Art,  Inc. 

J.  William  Flynn 

McGraw  Hill,  Inc. 
Joseph  L.  Dionne 


\sin£  if*£%±uin  <zf\ug±  of  <zA/£uj£on 


A  Distinctive  Selection  of  Oriental  Rugs  and  Wall  Hangings 


1643  Beacon  Street,  Waban  Square 

Hours:  Tues-Sat  11-5,  Thurs  Evenings  til  8 

Phone  (617)  964-2686 

"Ok  cMo-u-   tyou  D<nouj  cS&out  OxisntaC  Jfugi,    Ok  <Mov.  tyou  Q/oLe   <U±." 
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Real  Estate/ Development 

Combined  Properties,  Inc. 
Stanton  L.  Black 

Corcoran  Mullins  Jennison,  Inc. 
Joseph  Corcoran 

Hilon  Development  Corporation 
Haim  Eliachar 

Northland  Investment 
Corporation 
Robert  A.  Danziger 

Stanmar,  Inc. 
Stanley  W.  Snider 

URBAN  INVESTMENT  & 
DEVELOPMENT  COMPANY/ 
COPLEY  PLACE 
R.K.  Umscheid 

*Winthrop  Securities  Co.,  Inc. 
David  C.  Hewitt 

Retailing 

WM.  FILENE'S  &  SONS 
COMPANY 

/Michael  J.  Babcock 

lills  Department  Stores 
Stephen  A.  Goldberger 

Jordan  Marsh  Company 
Elliot  Stone 


Kay  Bee  Toy  &  Hobby  Shops, 
Inc. 
Howard  Kaufman 

Marshall's,  Inc. 
Frank  H.  Brenton 

*Saks  Fifth  Avenue 
Ronald  J.  Hoffman 

Stuart's  Department  Stores,  Inc. 
Paul  Cammarano 

*Zayre  Corporation 
Maurice  Segall 

Science/ Medical 

*  Charles  River  Breeding 
Laboratories,  Inc. 

Henry  L.  Foster 

Damon  Corporation 
David  I.  Kosowsky 

Hospital  Corporation  of  America 
HCA  Foundation 
Donald  E.  Strange 

Shoes 

* Jones  &  Vining,  Inc. 
Sven  Vaule,  Jr. 

*  Mercury  International  Trading 
Corporation 

Irving  Wiseman 


MORSE  SHOE,  INC. 

Manuel  Rosenberg 

THE  SPENCER  COMPANIES, 
INC.. 
C.  Charles  Marran 

STRIDE  RITE  CORPORATION 

Arnold  S.  Hiatt 

Software/ Information  Services 

Henco  Software,  Inc. 
Henry  Cochran 

Interactive  Data  Corporation 
Carl  G.  Wolf 

Travel  /Transportation 

*  Heritage  Travel 

Donald  Sohn 

*The  Trans-Lease  Group 
John  J.  McCarthy,  Jr. 

Utilities 

BOSTON  EDISON  COMPANY 
Thomas  J.  Galligan,  Jr. 

*  Eastern  Gas  &  Fuel  Associates 

William  J.  Pruyn 

NEW  ENGLAND  TELEPHONE 

Gerry  Freche 
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The  following  Members  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts High  Technology  Council 
support  the  BSO  through  the  BSO 
Business  &  Professional  Leadership 
Program: 


Alpha  Industries,  Inc. 
George  S.  Kariotis 

ANALOG  DEVICES,  INC. 

Ray  Stata 
The  Analytic  Sciences 
Corporation 
Arthur  Gelb 
*Augat,  Inc. 

Roger  D.  Wellington 
Barry  Wright  Corporation 
Ralph  Z.  Sorenson 
*Bolt  Beranek  and  Newman  Inc. 
Stephen  Levy 
Computervision  Corporation 
Martin  Allen 
*Cullinet  Software,  Inc. 
John  J.  Cullinane 

DIGITAL  EQUIPMENT 
CORPORATION 
Kenneth  H.  Olsen 


DYNATECH  CORPORATION 

J.P  Barger 
EPSCO,  Inc. 

Wayne  P  Coffin 
Foxboro  Company 

Earle  W  Pitt 
GCA  Corporation 

Milton  Greenberg 
GTE  ELECTRICAL 
PRODUCTS 

Dean  T.  Langford 
*GenRad  Foundation 

Lynn  Smoker 
*Haemonetics,  Inc. 

John  F.  White 
Honeywell  Information  Systems 

Warren  G.  Sprague 
Instron  Corporation 

Harold  Hindman 
♦Arthur  D.  Little,  Inc. 

John  F.  Magee 


M/A-COM,  INC. 

Vessarios  G.  Chigas 
Massachusetts  High  Technology    | 
Council,  Inc. 

Howard  P.  Foley 
Millipore  Corporation 

Dimitri  d'ArbelofF 
PRIME  COMPUTER,  INC. 

Joe  M.  Henson 
*  Printed  Circuit  Corporation 

Peter  Sarmanian 
SofTech, Inc. 

Justus  Lowe,  Jr. 
TERADYNE,  INC. 

Alexander  V.  d'Arbeloff 
Thermo  Electron  Corporation 

George  N.  Hatsopoulos 
Unitrode  Corporation 

George  M.  Berman 
WANG  LABORATORIES,  INC. 

An  Wang 


One  word  is  worth 
a  thousand  pictures. 


Daniels 

Daniels  Printing  Company 
40  Commercial  Street     Everett,  MA  02149     (617)  389-7900 

Serving  New  England's  business  and  financial  communities. 
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Coining  Concerts  .  .  . 


An  Authentic  Grill 

with 

Aged  Steaks    Plump  Poultry 
Fresh  Fish    Native  Shellfish 

grilled  on 

Woods  &  Charcoals 


of 


Mesquite 
Sassafras 


Apple 
Hickory 


In  Boston's 


INC, 


Back  Bay  Hilton 


Just  steps  away  between 

The  Christian  Science 

Complex  and  Prudential  Center 

with  ample  indoor  parking. 

Dial-(617)  BOODLES. 


Real  Estate  Management 

Brokerage  and  Consulting  Services 

Since  1898 


SAUNDERS  &  ASSOCIATES 

20  Park  Plaza  Boston  MA  •  02116 
(617)426-0720 


Thursday  4B'— 4  April,  8-9:55 
Friday  'A'— 5  April,  2-3:55 
Saturday  'A'— 6  April,  8-9:55 

ANDREW  DAVIS  conducting 
Knussen  Symphony  No.  3 

Delius  Sea  Drift 

RICHARD  STILWELL,  baritone 
TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS, 
JOHN  OLIVER,  conductor 

Vaughan  Williams       Symphony  No.  2, 
London 


Wednesday,  10  April  at  7:30 

Open  Rehearsal 
Steven  Ledbetter  will  discuss  the  program 

at  6:45  in  the  Cohen  Annex. 
Thursday  '10'— 11  April,  8-10 
Friday  'B  — 12  April,  2-4 
Saturday  'B'— 13  April,  8-10 

CHARLES  DUTOIT  conducting 

Dutilleux  Metaboles 

Mozart  Piano  Concerto  No.  24 

inC  minor,  K.491 
ANDRAS  SCHIFF,  piano 

Stravinsky  Petrushka  (1911) 


Thursday  '10'— 18  April,  8-9:50 
Friday  'A'— 9  April,  2-3:50 
Saturday  'A'— 10  April,  8-9:50 
Tuesday  'B'— 23  April,  8-9:50 

SEIJI  OZAWA  conducting 

Mendelssohn  Symphony  No.  5, 

Reformation 
Lalo  Symphonie  espagnole 

ANNE-SOPHIE  MUTTER,  violin 
Ravel  Alborada  del  gracioso 

Programs  subject  to  change. 
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CAFE  AMALFI 

ITALIAN  RESTAURANT 

8-10  WESTLAND  AVENUE 
BOSTON,  MASS./ 536-6396 


We  invite  you  to  join  us  before  or 

after  Symphony  for  a  fine  dining 

experience. 

We're  so  close  you  can  almost  hear 

the  music.  I 


Lunch  -  11:30  -  3  pm 
Dinner  -  5  -11pm 
BAR  SPECIALS-4  -  6  pm 
10  -  12  pm 

SPECIAL  FUNCTIONS  and 

LARGE  GROUPS  ACCOMMODATED 

RESERVATIONS  RECOMMENDED 


here  can  you 
find  the  best  seats 
in  the  house? 


At  DCH.  Because  we 
sell  the  world's  most 
elegant  and  distinctive 
furniture.  And  we  sell  it 
at  up  to  70%  off. 

So  if  you're  looking 
for  the  best  seats, 
lamps,  sofas,  tables  and 
art  in  the  house,  visit 
our  salon. 

You'll  agree  the  selec- 
tion is  worth  blowing 
our  own  horn  about. 


Decorator's  Clearing  House. 

Furniture  as  unique  as  you  are. 

1029  Chestnut  St.,  Newton  Upper  Falls,  MA 

965-6363  Mon.-Sat.  9:30  AM-5:30  PM 

MC,  Visa,  AmEx     Open  to  the  Public 


Bose®  Corporation 
invites  you  to 
experience  the 
revolutionary 
Acoustic  Wave" 
Music  System. 


"At  a  recent 
demonstration, 
this  listener  shook 
his  head  in  polite  disbelief  at 
hearing  such  sound  coming  from  a  single 
unit  the  size  of  an  office  typewriter. " 

Hans  Fantel,  The  New  York  Times 

Hear  it  for  yourself  in  the  Salute  to 
Symphony  Office,  3rd  floor,  or  call  Bose 
Corporation,  877-6234  to  schedule  a 
free  home  demonstration. 
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Symphony  Hall  Information  .  .  . 


FOR  SYMPHONY  HALL  CONCERT  AND 
TICKET  INFORMATION,  call  (617)  266-1492. 
For  Boston  Symphony  concert  program  informa- 
tion, call  "C-O-N-C-E-R-T." 

THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  performs  ten 
months  a  year,  in  Symphony  Hall  and  at  Tangle- 
wood.  For  information  about  any  of  the  orches- 
tra's activities,  please  call  Symphony  Hall,  or 
write  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Sym- 
phony Hall,  Boston,  MA  02115. 

THE  EUNICE  S.  AND  JULIAN  COHEN 

ANNEX,  adjacent  to  Symphony  Hall  on  Hunt- 
ington Avenue,  may  be  entered  by  the  Symphony 
Hall  West  Entrance  on  Huntington  Avenue. 

FOR  SYMPHONY  HALL  RENTAL  INFORMA- 
TION, call  (617)  266-1492,  or  write  the  Func- 
tion Manager,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA 
12115. 

HE  BOX  OFFICE  is  open  from  10  a.m.  until  6 
p.m.  Monday  through  Saturday;  on  concert  eve- 
nings, it  remains  open  through  intermission  for 
BSO  events  or  just  past  starting-time  for  other 
events.  In  addition,  the  box  office  opens  Sunday 
at  1  p.m.  when  there  is  a  concert  that  afternoon 
or  evening.  Single  tickets, for  all  Boston  Sym- 
;  phony  concerts  go  on  sale  twenty-eight  days 
before  a  given  concert  once  a  series  has  begun, 
and  phone  reservations  will  be  accepted.  For 
outside  events  at  Symphony  Hall,  tickets  will  be 
available  three  weeks  before  the  concert.  No 
phone  orders  will  be  accepted  for  these  events. 

TICKET  RESALE:  If  for  some  reason  you  are 
unable  to  attend  a  Boston  Symphony  concert  for 
which  you  hold  a  ticket,  you  may  make  your 
ticket  available  for  resale  by  calling  the  switch- 
board. This  helps  bring  needed  revenue  to  the 
orchestra  and  makes  your  seat  available  to  some- 
one who  wants  to  attend  the  concert.  A  mailed 
receipt  will  acknowledge  your  tax-deductible 
contribution. 

RUSH  SEATS:  There  are  a  limited  number  of 
Rush  Tickets  available  for  the  Friday-afternoon 
and  Saturday-evening  Boston  Symphony  con- 
certs (subscription  concerts  only).  The  continued 
low  price  of  the  Saturday  tickets  is  assured 
1  through  the  generosity  of  two  anonymous 
donors.  The  Rush  Tickets  are  sold  at  $5.00 


each,  one  to  a  customer,  at  the  Symphony  Hall- 
West  Entrance  on  Fridays  beginning  9  a.m.  and 
Saturdays  beginning  5  p.m. 

LATECOMERS  will  be  seated  by  the  ushers  dur- 
ing the  first  convenient  pause  in  the  program. 
Those  who  wish  to  leave  before  the  end  of  the 
concert  are  asked  to  do  so  between  program 
pieces  in  order  not  to  disturb  other  patrons. 

SMOKING  IS  NOT  PERMITTED  in  any  part  of 
the  Symphony  Hall  auditorium  or  in  the  sur- 
rounding corridors.  It  is  permitted  only  in  the 
Cabot-Cahners  and  Hatch  rooms,  and  in  the 
main  lobby  on  Massachusetts  Avenue. 

CAMERA  AND  RECORDING  EQUIPMENT 

may  not  be  brought  into  Symphony  Hall  during 
concerts. 

FIRST  AID  FACILITIES  for  both  men  and 
women  are  available  in  the  Cohen  Annex  near 
the  Symphony  Hall  West  Entrance  on  Hunt- 
ington Avenue.  On-call  physicians  attending  con- 
certs should  leave  their  names  and  seat  locations 
at  the  switchboard  near  the  Massachusetts  Ave- 
nue entrance. 

WHEELCHAIR  ACCESS  to  Symphony  Hall  is 
available  at  the  West  Entrance  to  the  Cohen 
Annex. 

AN  ELEVATOR  is  located  outside  the  Hatch  and 
Cabot-Cahners  rooms  on  the  Massachusetts  Ave- 
nue side  of  the  building. 
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LADIES'  ROOMS  are  located  on  the  orchestra 
level,  audience-left,  at  the  stage  end  of  the  hall, 
and  on  the  first-balcony  level,  audience-right, 
outside  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room  near  the 
elevator. 

MEN'S  ROOMS  are  located  on  the  orchestra 
level,  audience-right,  outside  the  Hatch  Room 
near  the  elevator,  and  on  the  first-balcony  level, 
audience-left,  outside  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room 
near  the  coatroom. 

COATROOMS  are  located  on  the  orchestra  and 
first-balcony  levels,  audience-left,  outside  the 
Hatch  and  Cabot-Cahners  rooms.  The  BSO  is  not 
responsible  for  personal  apparel  or  other  prop- 
erty of  patrons. 

LOUNGES  AND  BAR  SERVICE:  There  are  two 
lounges  in  Symphony  Hall.  The  Hatch  Room  on 
the  orchestra  level  and  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room 
on  the  first-balcony  level  serve  drinks  starting 
one  hour  before  each  performance.  For  the  Fri- 
day-afternoon concerts,  both  rooms  open  at 
12:15,  with  sandwiches  available  until  concert 
time. 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  BROADCASTS:  Con- 
certs of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  are 
heard  by  delayed  broadcast  in  many  parts  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  as  well  as  interna- 
tionally, through  the  Boston  Symphony  Tran- 
scription Trust.  In  addition,  Friday-afternoon 


concerts  are  broadcast  live  by  the  following  FM  I 
stations:  WGBH  (Boston  89.7),  WFCR  (Amherst 
88.5),  and  WAMC  (Albany  90.3);  in  Maine  by 
WMED  (Calais  89.7),  WMEA  (Portland  90.1), 
WMEH  (Bangor  90.9),  WMEW  (Waterville 
91.3),  and  WMEM  (Presque  Isle  106.1);  and  in 
Connecticut  by  WMNR  (Monroe  88.1),  WNPR 
(Norwich  89.1),  WPKT  (Hartford  90.5),  and 
WSLX  (New  Canaan  91.9).  Live  Saturday- 
evening  broadcasts  are  carried  by  WGBH  and 
WCRB  (Boston  102.5).  If  Boston  Symphony 
concerts  are  not  heard  regularly  in  your  home 
area  and  you  would  like  them  to  be,  please  call 
WCRB  Productions  at  (617)  893-7080.  WCRB 
will  be  glad  to  work  with  you  and  try  to  get  the 
BSO  on  the  air  in  your  area. 

BSO  FRIENDS:  The  Friends  are  annual  donors  * 
to  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  Friends 
receive  BSO,  the  orchestra's  newsletter,  as  well 
as  priority  ticket  information  and  other  benefits 
depending  on  their  level  of  giving.  For  informa- 
tion, please  call  the  Development  Office  at  Sym-g 
phony  Hall  weekdays  between  9  and  5.  If  you 
are  already  a  Friend  and  you  have  changed  yourj 
address,  please  send  your  new  address  with  youn 
newsletter  label  to  the  Development  Office, 
Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA  02115.  Including 
the  mailing  label  will  assure  a  quick  and  accurate}1 
change  of  address  in  our  files. 


Rental  apartments 

for  people  who'd 

rather  hear  French  horns 

than  Car  horns.    Enjoy  easy  living  within 
easy  reach  of  Symphony  Hall. 
New  in-town  apartments 
with  doorman,  harbor 
views,  all  luxuries, 
health 
club, 
land  2 
V/^EjjsffiT  jj^BjS^jffiiEy'    bedrooms  and 
?  V^^^!1/      penthouse  duplex 

k  \^Sftw?!^^  apartments 
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THE  DEVONSHIRE 


^».  One  Devonshire  Place.  (Between  Washington 

fssT      and  Devonshire  Streets,  off  State  Street)  Boston. 

3  Renting  Office  Open  7  Days.  Tel:  (617)  720-3410. 

2f     Park  free  in  our  indoor  garage  while  inspecting  models 


A  Boston  Tradition 

41  UNION  STREET  227-2750 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 

One  Hundred  and  Fourth  Season,  1984-85 


PRE-SYM PHONY  CHAMBER  CONCERTS 

Saturday,  30  March  at  6 
Tuesday,  2  April  at  6 

NISANNE  LOWE,  violin 
ROBERT  BARNES,  viola 
JEROME  PATTERSON,  cello 
DAVID  DEVEAU,  piano 


&=^ 
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MOZART 


MOZART 


Duo  in  G  for  violin  and  viola,  K.423 

Allegro  moderato 

Adagio 

Rondo 

Sonata  in  B-flat  for  violin  and  piano, 
K.378(317d) 

Allegro  moderato 

Andantino  sostenuto  e  cantabile 

Rondeau:  Allegro 

Quartet  in  G  minor  for  piano  and 
strings,  K.478 

Allegro 
Andante 
Rondo:  Allegro 


Baldwin  piano 

Please  exit  to  your  left  for  supper  following  the  concert. 

The  performers  appreciate  your  not  smoking  during  the  concert. 


Week  18 


Wolfgang  Amade  Mozart 

Duo  in  G  for  violin  and  viola,  K.423 

Sonata  in  B-flat  for  violin  and  piano,  K.378(317d) 

Quartet  in  G  minor  for  piano,  violin,  viola,  and  cello,  K.478 


Mozart  and  his  wife  Constanze  traveled  to  Salzburg  in  the  summer  of  1783  to  visit  the 
composer's  father  Leopold.  In  the  preceding  months,  Wolfgang  had  completed  three  of  his 
six  Haydn  quartets,  his  earliest  mature  string  quartets,  which  were  eventually  published 
with  a  dedication  to  the  revered  older  master.  While  in  Salzburg,  Mozart  learned  that  his 
old  friend  Michael  Haydn,  the  younger  brother  of  Joseph,  was  in  trouble  with  the 
Archbishop  of  Salzburg,  who  had  commissioned  a  set  of  six  duos  for  violin  and  viola,  of 
which  Haydn  had  produced  only  four  before  being  taken  ill  (the  constant  pressure  of  his 
job  in  Salzburg  had  driven  him  to  the  bottle).  The  Archbishop  was  withholding  his  salary  as 
an  incentive  for  the  completion  of  the  set.  Mozart,  having  heard  of  this  plight  (and  having 
no  love  for  the  Archbishop,  who  had  made  his  own  life  in  Salzburg  miserable),  promptly 
composed  two  duos  and  gave  them  to  Michael  Haydn  to  pass  off  as  his  own.  They  are  so 
far  superior  to  Michael  Haydn's  that  it  is  a  wonder  the  Archbishop  didn't  suspect 
something,  although  the  fact  that  he  didn't  is  further  proof  of  his  musical  philistinism.  In 
any  case,  Mozart  clearly  enjoyed  tackling  a  new  and  unfamiliar  medium,  and  the  warmth 
and  lyric  grace  of  the  two  duos  reflect  the  generous  impulse  that  brought  about  their 
composition. 

Mozart  composed  his  B-flat  violin  sonata,  K.378,  in  Salzburg  in  1779  and  took  it  with 
him  to  Vienna  in  1781,  where  he  put  it  together  with  one  other  older  sonata  and  four 
newly  composed  pieces  to  make  up  a  set  of  six  pieces  to  be  published  by  Artaria.  As  early 
as  19  May,  Mozart  had  assured  his  father  that  he  would  soon  have  a  little  extra  money 
because  the  subscription  for  his  sonatas  had  been  started.  One  way  a  composer  could 
make  a  little  money  from  his  works — especially  "practical"  pieces  that  could  be  played  by 
a  competent  amateur  at  home — was  to  sell  them  on  subscription,  collecting  enough 
commitments  to  buy  a  set  of  sonatas,  for  example,  to  offset  the  printing  costs  and  leave 
something  of  a  profit  for  the  composer.  Actually,  Mozart  was  working  "on  spec,"  since 
three  of  the  sonatas  had  not  yet  been  composed!  On  July  4  he  wrote  to  his  sister  that  four 
sonatas  were  already  being  engraved,  and  he  specifically  identified  two  older  works  that 
she  knew — including  the  B-flat  sonata  played  here — among  them.  Later  in  July  he  was 
making  excuses  to  his  father  regarding  the  slow  sales  of  subscriptions:  "It  is  useless  to 
think  of  subscriptions  before  the  autumn,  because  all  the  people  with  money  are  in  the 
country."  The  sonatas  were  eventually  published  in  November  with  a  dedication  to 
Mozart's  pupil,  Josephine  Aurnhammer. 

Though  the  sonatas  call  for  two  instruments,  violin  and  piano,  Leopold  Mozart  referred 
to  them  as  "clavier  sonatas."  This  confusing  term  points  out  the  fact  that  in  the  early 
1780s  such  duet  sonatas  had  grown  out  of  a  tradition  of  pieces  in  which  a  keyboard  piece 
was  provided  with  an  optional  second  part  for  a  melody  instrument,  so  that  two  musicians 
could  share  the  pleasures  of  music-making  at  home.  Mozart's  sonata,  of  course,  has 
passed  far  beyond  this  primitive  stage — there  can  certainly  be  no  question  of  omitting  the 
violin! — but  the  terminology  remained  for  years  afterwards. 

Still,  Mozart's  published  set  received  a  very  perceptive  and  favorable  review,  highlight- 
ing the  fact  that  the  violinist  was  not  simply  intended  to  "accompany"  the  keyboard 
player: 

These  sonatas  are  the  only  ones  of  this  kind.  Rich  in  new  ideas  and  in  evidence  of  the 
great  musical  genius  of  their  author.  Very  brilliant  and  suited  to  the  instrument.  At 


the  same  time  the  accompaniment  of  the  violin  is  so  artfully  combined  with  the  clavier 
part  that  both  instruments  are  kept  constantly  on  the  alert;  so  that  these  sonatas 
require  just  as  skillful  a  player  on  the  violin  as  on  the  clavier.  But  it  is  not  possible  to 
give  a  complete  description  of  this  original  work.  Music  lovers  and  connoisseurs  must 
plav  them  through  themselves,  and  then  they  will  see  that  we  have  not  exaggerated. 

It  is  clear  from  this  review  that  the  audience  for  such  works,  though  unusually  difficult 
examples  of  their  type,  was  still  the  home  performer.  Such  things  as  public  chamber  music 
recitals  in  large  halls  did  not  yet  exist.  At  most  only  a  handful  of  guests  would  be  expected 
to  hear  a  performance  of  this  companionable  music,  in  which  violin  and  keyboard  are 
balanced  in  a  classically  poised  dialogue.  It  wasn't  until  roughly  the  middle  of  Beethoven's 
career  that  composers  begc.n  thinking  in  terms  of  projecting  their  chamber  music  outward 
to  a  crowd  of  some  dozens  or  even  hundreds  of  people. 

So  as  we  listen  to  Mozart's  sonata,  we  should  remember  that  we  are  engaged  in  a 
pleasant  bit  of  eavesdropping.  In  so  doing,  we  can  hear  the  friendly  and  elegant 
conversation  of  the  two  instruments  in  the  first  movement,  each  having  equal  opportunity 
to  take  part,  the  Italianate  and  operatic  violin  melody  of  the  slow  movement,  supported  by 
the  piano's  Alberti  bass,  and  the  energy  of  the  finale,  a  rondo  that  runs  most  of  its  course 
in  a  dancelike  3   8,  though  one  striking  episode  suddenly  rushes  off  in  a  triplet-filled  4/4 
like  a  runaway  racehorse  before  returning  to  its  senses  with  a  final  statement  of  the  rondo 
theme. 

The  kev  of  G  minor  seems  to  have  had  a  special  resonance  for  Mozart.  When  he  chose 
to  use  it,  the  music  that  resulted  was  always  of  a  special  impassioned  character,  whether  it 
was  in  the  early  symphony,  K.183,  the  string  quintet,  K.516,  the  later  and  incomparably 
greater  Symphony  No.  40,  K.550,  or  Pamina's  aria,  "Ach,  ichfuhrs,"  from  The  Magic 
Flute.  And,  of  course,  the  Piano  Quartet,  K.478.  With  this  piece  Mozart  virtually  created 
the  genre  of  the  piano  quartet  and  established  it  as  a  useful  chamber  music  ensemble 
(though  a  dangerous  one,  since,  in  the  hands  of  a  composer  with  an  ear  less  acute  than 
Mozart's,  the  piano  inevitably  tends  to  overbalance  the  strings).  The  quartet  was  appar- 
entlv  composed  on  commission  from  the  publisher  Franz  Anton  Hoffmeister,  who 
requested  three  pieces  in  this  medium.  The  first  to  be  composed  was  the  present  G  minor 
quartet  (it  was  completed  on  16  October  1785);  the  public  didn't  buy  it,  finding  it  much 
too  difficult  to  play,  and  Hoffmeister  decided  to  cancel  the  commission  rather  than  to 
waste  money  publishing  more  works  that  were  beyond  the  abilities  of  the  average  chamber 
performer.  (Mozart  did,  in  the  end,  write  one  more  piano  quartet,  about  nine  months  later, 
but  it  was  published  by  Artaria  rather  than  Hoffmeister.) 

The  first  movement,  an  imperious  Allegro  in  G  minor,  features  a  powerful  opening  in 
octaves  that  plays  a  strong  motivic  role  throughout  the  movement.  Adroitly  placed 
sforzandos  stretch  the  phrases  of  the  second  theme  in  a  charmingly  unexpected  way.  The 
Andante,  in  the  closely  related  key  of  B-flat,  has  a  wonderful  harmonic  richness  decorated 
by  elaborate  runs  for  each  of  the  four  instruments  in  turn.  It  comes  as  a  bit  of  a  surprise 
that  the  final  movement  turns  to  the  conventional  "happy  ending"  of  the  major  key  after 
such  expressive  weight  in  the  first  two  movements.  But  though  it  is  undeniably  lighter  in 
mood  than  what  preceded  it,  the  frequent  passing  chromatic  notes,  entering  already  in  the 
first  measure,  show  that  the  finale,  too,  is  cut  from  the  same  expressive  cloth  and  is  not 
merely  a  bow  to  custom.  With  this  quartet  and  its  later  companion,  Mozart  at  one  stroke 
set  a  standard  for  the  new  medium  that  has  been  aimed  at  but  never  surpassed. 

— Steven  Ledbetter 


Nisanne  Lowe 


Violinist  Nisanne  Lowe  studied  at  the  Juilliard 
School  of  Music  and  at  the  Curtis  Institute  in 
Philadelphia;  her  teachers  included  Ivan  Gala- 
mian  and  Jascha  Brodsky.  First-prize  winner 
in  1973  of  the  Hudson  Valley  Philharmonic 
Competition  in  Poughkeepsie,  New  York,  Ms. 
Lowe  was  a  member  of  the  Chicago  Sym- 
phony's first  violin  section  for  the  1976-77 
season  and  then  joined  the  first  violins  of 
L'Orchestre  Symphonique  de  Quebec.  She  has 


been  soloist  with  the  Hudson  Valley  Philhar- 
monic, the  Rochester  Philharmonic,  the  Erie 
Philharmonic,  the  New  York  Christmas  String 
Orchestra,  the  Quebec  Symphony,  and  the 
CBC  Radio  Orchestra,  under  such  conductors 
as  Neville  Marriner,  James  De  Preist,  and 
Alexander  Schneider.  Ms.  Lowe  joined  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  at  the  beginning 
of  the  1982-83  season. 


Robert  Barnes 


Born  in  Lexington,  Kentucky,  raised  in 
Detroit,  and  a  graduate  of  Wayne  State  Uni- 
versity, Robert  Barnes  joined  the  Detroit  Sym- 
phony as  a  violinist  but  switched  to  viola  for 
his  last  year  with  that  orchestra.  He  joined  the 
viola  section  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orches- 
tra a  year  later,  in  1967.  Mr.  Barnes  has 


performed  in  chamber  music  series  at  the 
High  Point  Galleries  and  at  Citizen's  Hall  near 
Tanglewood,  he  has  been  a  guest  artist  on 
WGBH  radio  in  Boston  and  on  WQXR  in  New 
York,  and  he  has  been  a  member  of  the  con- 
temporary chamber  ensemble  Collage  and  the 
Francesco  String  Quartet. 


Jerome  Patterson 


Born  in  New  York  City,  cellist  Jerome  Patter- 
son studied  at  the  Juilliard  School  of  Music 
and  at  Hartt  College  of  Music;  his  teachers 
included  Luigi  Silva,  Aldo  Parisot,  and  BSO 
principal  cellist  Jules  Eskin.  Before  joining  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  1967,  Mr.  Pat- 
terson played  with  the  symphony  orchestras  of 
New  Haven,  Baltimore,  Pittsburgh,  and 
Puerto  Rico.  In  addition  to  his  activities  at 


Symphony  Hall,  he  has  appeared  with  the 
Brockton  Symphony,  the  Worcester  Sym- 
phony under  former  BSO  concertmaster 
Joseph  Silverstein,  the  Newton  Symphony 
under  BSO  colleague  Ronald  Knudsen,  and 
the  Framingham  Symphony  under  BSO  col- 
league Alfred  Schneider.  Mr.  Patterson  partici- 
pates frequently  in  New  England-area 
chamber  music  recitals. 


David  Deveau 


A  first-prize  winner  in  such  competitions  as  the 
Concert  Artist  Guild  Competition  and  the 
Juilliard  Piano  Competition,  pianist  David 
Deveau  was  chosen  from  more  than  200 
young  artists  in  the  1981  National  Endowment 
for  the  Arts  Auditions  to  receive  a  Solo  Re- 
citalist  Grant,  which  sponsored  his  critically 
acclaimed  New  York  debut  at  Alice  Tully  Hall 
in  September  1982.  Recent  engagements  have 
included  the  Houston  and  St.  Louis  sym- 
phonies, the  Boston  Pops,  the  Handel  and 
Haydn  Society,  the  Pro  Arte  Chamber  Orches- 
tra, the  Juilliard  Orchestra,  and  the  New  Eng- 
land Conservatory  Orchestra.  In  Europe  he 


has  appeared  with  L'Orchestre  du  Capitole  de 
Toulouse  and  at  the  Ravel  Academy  in  St. 
Jean-de-Luz,  France.  Mr.  Deveau  tours  the 
nation  annually  in  recital,  and  he  was  featured 
on  CBS-TV  during  the  1976  "60  Minutes" 
documentary  on  international  piano  competi- 
tions. Mr.  Deveau  studied  with  Russell  Sher- 
man at  the  New  England  Conservatory  and 
with  Beveridge  Webster  at  the  Juilliard  School 
He  is  on  the  faculty  of  the  New  England 
Conservatory  Preparatory  School,  and  in 
August  1983  he  was  appointed  Director  of  the 
New  School  of  Music  in  Cambridge. 
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WE  HELPED  ED  MILLER 

GET  BY  ON  $125,000. 

LAST  YEAR. 


Most  people  assume  that  success 
automatically  brings  with  it  a  sub- 
stantially brighter  ••  and  easier  -- 
financial  picture.  Yet  when  they  reach 
a  comfortable  income  level,  too  many 
find  themselves  wondering  where  it 
all  goes. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  common 
reasons  people  come  to  The 
Cambridge  Group  for  financial 
planning.  Because  success 
depends  as  much  on  preserving 
and  investing  your  money  as 
on  earning  it. 

At  The  Cambridge  Group, 
our  job  is  to  help  you  focus 
on  your  goals.Then  help 
you  achieve  them.  All  of 
them.  We  can  help  with 
business  management. 
Investment  objectives. 
Retirement  plans 
Educational  needs.  Estate 
planning.  And  any  other  special 
objectives  you  might  have,  business 
or  personal. 

All  while  keeping  your  taxes  at 
their  lowest  legitimate  level. 

To  achieve  this,  we  develop  an 
overall,  comprehensive  financial  plan. 
Our  specialists  optimize  your  posi- 
tion in  each  area  giving  you  a  balanced 
financial  picture.  Not  a  plan  skewed 
toward  the  stock  market  by  a  broker. 
Or  toward  life  insurance  by  an  agent. 
But  a  truly  objective  perspective. 


It's  only  through  careful  planning 
that  someone  like  Ed  Miller  can  feel 
comfortable  with  his  income.  Knowing 
that  his  money  is  working  as  hard  for 
him  as  he  worked  for  his  money. 

If  you'd  like  a  closer  look  at  what 
financial  planning  can  do  for  you, 
we'd  be  happy  to  arrange  a  private 
consultation  at  no  cost  or  obligation 
to  you.  Just  call  Charlie  Gerrior  at 
(617)965-7480. 


The^ 
Cambridge 

Group 

YO(J  SET  THE  GOALS     WE  HELP  YOU  REACH  THEM 


BSO 


Pops  Celebrates  Start  of 
100th  Birthday  Season  with 
Special  Opening  Night  Concert 


Vocalist  Cleo  Laine  and  flutist  James  Galway  (pictured  here)  are  John  Williams's  special 
guests  at  the  Opening  Night  Concert  of  the  Boston  Pops'  100th  Birthday  Season  on 
Tuesday,  30  April.  This  once-in-a-century  celebration  will  begin  at  5:30  p.m.,  when  all 
concertgoers  will  be  treated  to  an  elegant  cocktail  reception  in  Symphony  Hall.  The 
concert,  beginning  at  6:30  p.m.,  will  feature  Ms.  Laine  with  the  John  Dankworth 
Quartet,  plus  the  world  premiere  of  P.D.Q.  Bach's  "1712  Overture"  newly  discovered 
by  Professor  Peter  Schickele  under  a  special  Pops  "research  commission."  To  conclude 
the  evening,  benefactors  will  remain  for  a  dinner  dance  to  be  held  in  a  tent  adjacent  to 
Symphony  Hall  and  transformed  into  a  springtime  garden.  Everyone  who  attends  the 
concert  will  be  sent  home  with  a  surprise  Pops  birthday  present. 

Ticket  prices  include  a  tax-deductible  contribution  and  range  from  $50  to  $500. 
Tickets  are  on  sale  now  at  the  Symphony  Hall  box  office.  For  further  information,  call 
(617)266-1492. 


Gearing  Up  For  "A  Salute  to  Symphony" 
and  "Symphony  Sunday" 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  will  celebrate 
"A  Salute  to  Symphony"  the  weekend  of  20  and 
21  April  in  a  community- wide  effort  to  benefit  the 
BSO  and  the  Boston  Pops.  Sponsored  by  the 
Boston  Symphony  Association  of  Volunteers,  this 
massive  fundraising  effort — formerly  the 
"Musical  Marathon" — will  begin  with  a  gala 
Kick-Off  Party  at  the  Chestnut  Hill  Mall  on 
Sunday,  14  April,  and  be  capped  by  a  live,  2Vi- 
hour  telecast  from  Symphony  Hall  featuring  the 
Boston  Symphony  under  Seiji  Ozawa  and  the 


Boston  Pops  under  John  Williams  on  Sunday,  21 
April  on  WCVB-TV-Channel  5.  That  day  will  be 
declared  "Symphony  Sunday"  by  Massachusetts 
Governor  Michael  S.  Dukakis,  and  radio  station 
WCRB-FM-102.5  will  devote  its  programming  to 
"Symphony  Sunday"  from  9  a.m.  to  midnight. 

As  in  the  past,  an  illustrated  premium  cata- 
logue containing  hundreds  of  gifts  will  be  the 
focal  point  of  "Salute  to  Symphony"  activities, 
with  one-of-a-kind  musical  offerings  from  orches- 
tra members;  restaurant,  theater,  and  store  gift 
certificates,  and  an  exclusive  line  of  "Salute  to 
Symphony"  merchandise.  Premiums  will  be 


available  at  Chestnut  Hill  Mall  beginning  15  April 
and  at  Quincy  Market  the  weekend  of  20  and  21 
April.  In  addition,  more  than  60,000  catalogues 
'will  be  mailed,  and  they  will  also  be  available  at 
Symphony  Hall.  This  year,  all  premium  orders 
will  be  filled  immediately  upon  receipt. 

The  volunteer  effort  to  plan  and  produce  "A 
Salute  to  Symphony"  involves  more  than  400 
persons,  with  hundreds  more  donating  merchan- 
dise or  their  services  as  premium  offerings.  This 
important  project  is  supported  this  year  by  Kik- 
koman,  the  Weston/ Loblaw  Group,  and  the 
Prince  Company.  "Salute  to  Symphony"  Chair- 
man Thelma  Goldberg  hopes  that  "everyone  who 
loves  great  music  or  who  is  proud  of  Boston  and 
what  the  BSO  offers  the  city  will  be  a  part  of 
'Salute  to  Symphony.'  If  the  commitment  to  date 
is  any  indication,  this  year's  effort  should  be  a 
tremendous  success.  We  are  extremely  grateful 
to  all  who  are  making  it  possible." 

BSO  Weekend  at 
Tanglewood 

The  BSO  Weekend  at  Tanglewood,  a  popular 
tradition  of  sixteen  years,  will  take  place  this 
summer  26,  27,  and  28  July.  A  comfortable  bus 
ride  early  Friday  afternoon  will  transport  you  to 
the  Red  Lion  Inn  in  Stockbridge;  the  same  bus 
will  provide  door-to-door  service  for  all  events 
throughout  the  weekend,  which  will  include  a 
Saturday-morning  Open  Rehearsal  with  a  picnic 
lunch  following  at  Seranak,  the  former  home  of 
Serge  Koussevitzky;  cocktails  and  dinner  Satur- 
day night  in  the  formal  gardens  at  Tanglewood 
prior  to  that  evening's  Boston  Symphony  per- 
formance of  Handel's  Messiah  under 
Christopher  Hogwood;  a  chamber  music  concert 
Sunday  morning,  followed  by  lunch  at  the  Blan- 
tyre  estate  in  Lenox;  and  a  return  to  the  Boston 
area  by  6  p.m. 

The  BSO  Weekend  at  Tanglewood  is  offered  at 
$400  (double  occupancy,  including  a  $50  tax-de- 
ductible contribution)  to  those  who  have  contrib- 
uted $75  or  more  to  the  orchestra.  You  may  still 
become  eligible  by  making  a  contribution  if  you 
have  not  already  done  so.  For  more  information, 
please  call  the  Volunteer  Office  at  (617)  266-1348. 

With  Thanks 

We  wish  to  give  special  thanks  to  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Arts  and  the  Massachusetts 
Council  on  the  Arts  and  Humanities  for  their 
continued  support  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra. 


Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus 
Auditions 

The  Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus,  John  Oliver, 
conductor,  will  hold  auditions  for  singers  in  all 
voice  parts  for  the  1985  Tanglewood  season  on 
Wednesday,  10  April,  at  6:45  p.m.  at  Symphony 
Hall.  Works  to  be  performed  this  summer  are  the 
Poulenc  Gloria,  Bach's  St.  Matthew  Passion, 
and  Carl  OrfFs  Carmina  Burana,  all  under  the 
direction  of  Seiji  Ozawa;  Handel's  Messiah  with 
Christopher  Hogwood  conducting;  and  a  Friday- 
evening  Prelude  program  of  a  cappella  choral 
music  under  conductor  John  Oliver.  Members  of 
the  chorus  live  in  the  Boston  area  and  travel  to 
Tanglewood  for  performances.  No  appointment 
is  necessary  to  audition.  No  specific  music  needs 
to  be  prepared;  music  for  the  audition  will  be 
provided.  For  further  information,  please  call  the 
Chorus  Office  at  (617)  266-3513. 

The  Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus  and  its 
founder,  John  Oliver,  are  celebrating  their  fif- 
teenth anniversary  this  month.  The  chorus  made 
its  first  appearance  in  a  Boston  Symphony  per- 
formance of  Beethoven's  Ninth  Symphony  under 
Leonard  Bernstein  in  April  1970.  Originally 
formed  for  performances  at  the  orchestra's  sum- 
mer home,  the  chorus  is  now  active  with  the 
orchestra  throughout  the  year,  in  Boston,  at 
Tanglewood,  and  in  New  York. 

Art  Exhibits  in  the 
Cabot-Cahners  Room 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  is  pleased  that 
a  variety  of  Boston-area  galleries,  museums, 
schools,  and  non-profit  artists'  organizations  are 
continuing  to  exhibit  their  work  in  the  Cabot- 
Cahners  Room  in  Symphony  Hall.  The  current 
exhibit  is  being  presented  by  Gallery  52.  Follow- 
ing a  week  given  over  to  the  BSO's  "Salute  to 
Symphony"  fundraising  effort,  the  Basement 
Gallery  will  display  a  selection  of  its  work  from 
22  April  until  20  May. 

BSO  Guests  on  WBGH-FM-89.7 

The  featured  guests  with  Ron  Delia  Chiesa  dur- 
ing the  intermissions  of  this  month's  live  Boston 
Symphony  broadcasts  will  be  BSO  principal  bass 
Edwin  Barker  (5  and  6  April),  concertmaster 
Malcolm  Lowe  (11  and  12  April),  percussionist 
Charles  Smith  (18  and  19  April),  and  percus- 
sionist Frank  Epstein  (25  and  26  April).  In  addi- 
tion, guest  conductor  Charles  Dutoit  and  pianist 
Andras  Schiff  will  be  Robert  J.  Lurtsema's  guests 
on  Morning  Pro  Musica  on  Thursday,  11  April 
at  11. 


Seiji  Ozawa 


The  1984-85  season  is  Seiji  Ozawa's  twelfth 
as  music  director  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra.  In  the  fall  of  1973  he  became  the 
orchestra's  thirteenth  music  director  since  it 
was  founded  in  1881. 

Born  in  1935  in  Shenyang,  China,  to 
Japanese  parents,  Mr.  Ozawa  studied  both 
Western  and  Oriental  music  as  a  child  and 
later  graduated  from  Tokyo's  Toho  School  of 
Music  with  first  prizes  in  composition  and  con- 
ducting. In  the  fall  of  1959  he  won  first  prize 
at  the  International  Competition  of  Orchestra 
Conductors,  Besancon,  France.  Charles 
Munch,  then  music  director  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  and  a  judge  at  the  competition, 
invited  him  to  Tanglewood,  where  in  1960  he 
won  the  Koussevitzky  Prize  for  outstanding 
student  conductor,  the  highest  honor  awarded 
by  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  (now  the 
Tanglewood  Music  Center). 

While  working  with  Herbert  von  Karajan  in 
West  Berlin,  Mr.  Ozawa  came  to  the  attention 
of  Leonard  Bernstein,  whom  he  accompanied 
on  the  New  York  Philharmonic's  spring 


1961  Japan  tour,  and  he  was  made  an  assistant 
conductor  of  that  orchestra  for  the  1961-62 
season.  His  first  professional  concert 
appearance  in  North  America  came  in 
January  1962  with  the  San  Francisco 
Symphony  Orchestra.  He  was  music  director 
of  the  Ravinia  Festival  for  five  summers  begin- 
ning in  1964,  and  music  director  for  four 
seasons  of  the  Toronto  Symphony  Orchestra,  a 
post  he  relinquished  at  the  end  of  the 
1968-69  season. 

Seiji  Ozawa  first  conducted  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony in  Symphony  Hall  in  January  1968;  he 
had  previously  appeared  with  the  orchestra  for 
four  summers  at  Tanglewood,  where  he 
became  an  artistic  director  in  1970.  In 
December  1970  he  began  his  inaugural  season 
as  conductor  and  music  director  of  the  San 
Francisco  Symphony  Orchestra.  The  music 
directorship  of  the  Boston  Symphony  followed 
in  1973,  and  Mr.  Ozawa  resigned  his  San 
Francisco  position  in  the  spring  of  1976,  serv- 
ing as  music  advisor  there  for  the  1976-77 
season. 
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As  music  director  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra,  Mr.  Ozawa  has  strengthened  the 
orchestra's  reputation  internationally  as  well 
as  at  home,  beginning  with  concerts  on  the 
BSO's  1976  European  tour  and,  in  March 
1978,  on  a  nine-city  tour  of  Japan.  At  the 
invitation  of  the  Chinese  government,  Mr. 
Ozawa  then  spent  a  week  working  with  the 
Peking  Central  Philharmonic  Orchestra;  a 
year  later,  in  March  1979,  he  returned  to 
China  with  the  entire  Boston  Symphony  for 
a  significant  musical  and  cultural  exchange 
entailing  coaching,  study,  and  discussion  ses- 
sions with  Chinese  musicians,  as  well  as  con- 
cert performances.  Also  in  1979,  Mr.  Ozawa 
led  the  orchestra  on  its  first  tour  devoted 
exclusively  to  appearances  at  the  major  music 
festivals  of  Europe.  Seiji  Ozawa  and  the  Boston 
Symphony  celebrated  the  orchestra's  one- 
hundredth  birthday  with  a  fourteen-city  Amer- 
ican tour  in  March  1981  and  an  international 
tour  to  Japan,  France,  Germany,  Austria,  and 
England  in  October/ November  that  same 
year.  Most  recently,  in  August/September 
1984,  Mr.  Ozawa  led  the  orchestra  in  a  two- 
and-one-half-week,  eleven-concert  tour  which 
included  appearances  at  the  music  festivals  of 
Edinburgh,  London,  Salzburg,  Lucerne,  and 
Berlin,  as  well  as  performances  in  Munich, 
Hamburg,  and  Amsterdam. 

Mr.  Ozawa  pursues  an  active  international 
career.  He  appears  regularly  with  the  Berlin 
Philharmonic,  the  Orchestre  de  Paris,  the 
French  National  Radio  Orchestra,  the  Vienna 
Philharmonic,  the  Philharmonia  of  London, 
and  the  New  Japan  Philharmonic.  His  operatic 
credits  include  Salzburg,  London's  Royal 
Opera  at  Covent  Garden,  La  Scala  in  Milan, 
and  the  Paris  Opera,  where  he  conducted  the 
world  premiere  of  Olivier  Messiaen's  opera 
St.  Francis  of  Assist  in  November  1983. 
Messiaen's  opera  was  subsequently  awarded 


the  Grand  Prix  de  la  Critique  1984  in  the 
category  of  French  world  premieres. 

Mr.  Ozawa  has  won  an  Emmy  for  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's  "Evening  at 
Symphony"  television  series.  His  award- 
winning  recordings  include  Berlioz's  Romeo  et 
Juliette,  Schoenberg's  Gurrelieder,  and  the 
Berg  and  Stravinsky  violin  concertos  with 
Itzhak  Perlman.  Other  recordings  with  the 
orchestra  include,  for  Philips,  Richard 
Strauss's  Also  sprach  Zarathustra  and  Ein 
Heldenleben,  Stravinsky's  Le  Sacre  du 
printemps,  Hoist's  The  Planets,  and  Mahler's 
Symphony  No.  8,  the  Symphony  of  a  Thou- 
sand. For  CBS,  he  has  recorded  music  of 
Ravel,  Berlioz,  and  Debussy  with  mezzo- 
soprano  Frederica  von  Stade  and  the  Men- 
delssohn Violin  Concerto  with  Isaac  Stern;  in 
addition,  he  has  recorded  the  Schoenberg/ 
Monn  Cello  Concerto  and  Strauss's  Don  Qui- 
xote with  cellist  Yo-Yo  Ma  for  future  release. 
For  Telarc,  he  has  recorded  the  complete 
cycle  of  Beethoven  piano  concertos  and  the 
Choral  Fantasy  with  Rudolf  Serkin.  Mr.  Ozawa 
and  the  orchestra  have  recorded  five  of  the 
works  commissioned  by  the  BSO  for  its  cen- 
tennial: Roger  Sessions's  Pulitzer  Prize- 
winning  Concerto  for  Orchestra  and  Andrzej 
Panufnik's  Sinfonia  Votiva  are  available  on 
Hyperion;  Peter  Lieberson's  Piano  Concerto 
with  soloist  Peter  Serkin,  John  Harbison's 
Symphony  No.  1,  and  Oily  Wilson's  Sinfonia 
have  been  taped  for  New  World  records.  For 
Angel/EMI,  he  and  the  orchestra  have 
recorded  Stravinsky's  Firebird  and,  with  so- 
loist Itzhak  Perlman,  the  violin  concertos  of 
Earl  Kim  and  Robert  Starer.  Mr.  Ozawa  holds 
honorary  Doctor  of  Music  degrees  from  the 
University  of  Massachusetts,  the  New  England 
Conservatory  of  Music,  and  Wheaton  College 
in  Norton,  Massachusetts. 
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"If  you  really  loved  me, 
youd  know  exactly  what  I  want! 


You  can  spend 

40  years  with 

someone  and  never 

really  know  her. 


Finding  someone  special  something  equally  as 
special  can  be  extremely  frustrating.  Especially  when  it 
comes  to  fine  jewelry.  Which  is  why  you 
should  come  to  Harper  &  Faye. 

We're  personal  jewelers.  Meaning  we 
don't  just  sell  jewelry.  Rather,  we  help  you 
buy  it.  By  taking  the  time  to  find  out  about 
the  person  you  want  to  please.  What  she's 
like.  What  she  does.  And  what  she  likes.  So 
we  can  recommend  the  piece  (or  pieces) 
that  will  be  right  for 
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Music  Directorship  endowed  by 
John  Moors  Cabot 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY 

ORCHESTRA 

1984/85 

First  Violins 

Malcolm  Lowe 

Concertmaster 
Charles  Munch  chair 

Emanuel  Borok 

Assistant  Concertmaster 
Helen  Horner  Mclntyre  chair 

Max  Hobart 

Robert  L.  Beat,  and 

Enid  and  Bruce  A.  Beal  chair 

Cecylia  Arzewski 

Edward  and  Bertha  C  Rose  chair 

Bo  Youp  Hwang 

John  and  Dorothy  Wilson  chair 

Max  Winder 
Harry  Dickson 

Forrest  Foster  Collier  chair 

Gottfried  Wilfinger 
Fredy  Ostrovsky 
Leo  Panasevich 

Carolyn  and  George  Rowland  chair 

Sheldon  Rotenberg 
Muriel  C  Kasdon  ana 
Marjorie  C.  Paley  chair 

Alfred  Schneider 

Raymond  Sird 

Ikuko  Mizuno 

Amnon  Levy 

Second  Violins 

Marylou  Speaker  Churchill 

Fahnestock  chair 

Vyacheslav  Uritsky 

Charlotte  and  Irving  W  Rabb  chair 

Ronald  Knudsen 
Joseph  McGauley 
Leonard  Moss 
Laszlo  Nagy 

*  Michael  Vitale 

*  Harvey  Seigel 

*  Jerome  Rosen 

*  Sheila  Fiekowsky 

*  Gerald  Elias 

*  Ronan  Lefkowitz 

*  Nancy  Bracken 

*  Joel  Smirnoff 

*  Jennie  Shames 

*  Nisanne  Lowe 

*  Aza  Raykhtsaum 

*  Nancy  Mathis  DiNovo 

*  Participating  in  a  system  of  rotated 
seating  within  each  string  section. 


Violas 

Burton  Fine 

Charles  S.  Dana  chair 

Patricia  McCarty 

Anne  Stoneman  chair 

Ronald  Wilkison 
Robert  Barnes 
Jerome  Lipson 
Bernard  KadinofF 
Joseph  Pietropaolo 
Michael  Zaretsky 
Marc  Jeanneret 
Betty  Benthin 

*  Mark  Ludwig 

Cellos 

Jules  Eskin 
Philip  R.  Allen  chair 

Martha  Babcock 

Vernon  and  Marion  Alden  chair 

Mischa  Nieland 

Esther  S.  and  Joseph  M.  Shapiro  chair 
Jerome  Patterson 

*  Robert  Ripley 
Luis  Leguia 
Carol  Procter 
Ronald  Feldman 

*  Joel  Moerschel 

Sandra  and  David  Bakalar  chair 

*  Jonathan  Miller 

*  Sato  Knudsen 

Basses 

Edwin  Barker 

Harold  D.  Hodgkinson  chair 

Lawrence  Wolfe 
Maria  Stata  chair 

Joseph  Hearne 
Bela  Wurtzler 
Leslie  Martin 
John  Salkowski 
John  Barwicki 

*  Robert  Olson 

*  James  Orleans 

Flutes 

Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer 
Walter  Piston  chair 

Fenwick  Smith 

Myra  and  Robert  Kraft  chair 

Leone  Buyse 

Piccolo 

Lois  Schaefer 

Evelyn  and  C  Charles  Marran  chair 

Oboes 

Ralph  Gomberg 
Mildred  B.  Remis  chair 

Wayne  Rapier 

Alfred  Genovese 

English  Horn 

Laurence  Thorstenberg 

Phyllis  Knight  Beranek  chair 

Clarinets 

Harold  Wright 

Ann  S.M.  Banks  chair 


Thomas  Martin 
Peter  Hadcock 

E-flat  Clarinet 

Bass  Clarinet 

Craig  Nordstrom 

Bassoons 

Sherman  Walt 
Edward  A.  Taft  chair 

Roland  Small 
Matthew  Ruggiero 

Contrabassoon 

Richard  Plaster 

Horns 

Charles  Kavalovski 

Helen  SagoffSlosberg  chair 

Richard  Sebring 
Daniel  Katzen 
Jay  Wadenpfuhl 
Richard  Mackey 
Jonathan  Menkis 

Trumpets 

Charles  Schlueter 

Roger  Louis  Voisin  chair 

Andre  Come 

Ford  H.  Cooper  chair 

Charles  Daval 
Peter  Chapman 

Trombones 

Ronald  Barron 
J.P.  and  Mary  B.  Bnrger  chair 

Norman  Bolter 

Tuba 

Chester  Schmitz 
Margaret  and  William  C 
Rousseau  chair 

Timpani 

Everett  Firth 

Sylvia  Shippen  Wells  chair 

Percussion 

Charles  Smith 

Peter  and  Anne  Brooke  chair 

Arthur  Press 

Assistant  Timpanist 
Thomas  Gauger 
Frank  Epstein 

Harp 

Ann  Hobson  Pilot 

Willona  Henderson  Sinclair  chair 

Personnel  Managers 

William  Moyer 
Harry  Shapiro 

Librarians 

Marshall  Burlingame 
William  Shisler 
James  Harper 

Stage  Manager 

Position  endowed  by 
Angelica  Lloyd  Clagett 

Alfred  Robison 


How  to  conduct  yourself 
on  Friday  night. 

Aficionados  of  classical  music  can  enjoy 

the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  every  Friday  night 

at  9  o'clock  on  WCRB 102. 5  FM.  Sponsored 

in  part  by  Honeywell. 

Honeywell 
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A  Brief  History  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 


For  many  years,  philanthropist,  Civil  War 
veteran,  and  amateur  musician  Henry  Lee 
Higginson  dreamed  of  founding  a  great  and 
permanent  orchestra  in  his  home  town  of 
Boston.  His  vision  approached  reality  in  the 
spring  of  1881,  and  on  22  October  that  year 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's  inaugural 
concert  took  place  under  the  direction  of  con- 
ductor Georg  Henschel.  For  nearly  twenty 
years,  symphony  concerts  were  held  in  the  old 
Boston  Music  Hall;  Symphony  Hall,  the 
orchestra's  present  home,  and  one  of  the 
world's  most  highly  regarded  concert  halls, 
was  opened  in  1900.  Henschel  was  succeeded 
by  a  series  of  German-born  and  -trained  con- 
ductors— Wilhelm  Gericke,  Arthur  Nikisch, 
Emil  Paur,  and  Max  Fiedler — culminating  in 
the  appointment  of  the  legendary  Karl  Muck, 
who  served  two  tenures  as  music  director, 
1906-08  and  1912-18.  Meanwhile,  in  July 
1885,  the  musicians  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
had  given  their  first  "Promenade"  concert, 
offering  both  music  and  refreshments,  and 


fulfilling  Major  Higginson's  wish  to  give 
"concerts  of  a  lighter  kind  of  music."  These 
concerts,  soon  to  be  given  in  the  springtime 
and  renamed  first  "Popular"  and  then 
"Pops,"  fast  became  a  tradition. 

During  the  orchestra's  first  decades,  there 
were  striking  moves  toward  expansion.  In 
1915,  the  orchestra  made  its  first  transconti- 
nental trip,  playing  thirteen  concerts  at  the 
Panama -Pacific  Exposition  in  San  Francisco. 
Recording,  begun  with  RCA  in  the  pioneering 
days  of  1917,  continued  with  increasing  fre- 
quency, as  did  radio  broadcasts  of  concerts. 
The  character  of  the  Boston  Symphony  was 
greatly  changed  in  1918,  when  Henri  Rabaud 
was  engaged  as  conductor;  he  was  succeeded 
the  following  season  by  Pierre  Monteux.  These 
appointments  marked  the  beginning  of  a 
French-oriented  tradition  which  would  be 
maintained,  even  during  the  Russian-born 
Serge  Koussevitzky's  time,  with  the  employ- 
ment of  many  French -trained  musicians. 


The  first  photograph,  actually  a  collage,  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  under  Georg 
Henschel,  taken  1882 
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Henry  Lee  Higginson 


Georg  Henschel 


The  Koussevitzky  era  began  in  1924.  His 
extraordinary  musicianship  and  electric  per- 
sonality proved  so  enduring  that  he  served  an 
unprecedented  term  of  twenty- five  years.  In 
1936,  Koussevitzky  led  the  orchestra's  first 
concerts  in  the  Berkshires,  and  a  year  later  he 
and  the  players  took  up  annual  summer  resi- 
dence at  Tanglewood.  Koussevitzky  passion- 
ately shared  Major  Higginson's  dream  of  "a 
good  honest  school  for  musicians,"  and  in 
1940  that  dream  was  realized  with  the  found- 
ing at  Tanglewood  of  the  Berkshire  Music 
Center,  a  unique  summer  music  academy  for 
young  artists.  To  broaden  public  awareness  of 
the  Music  Center's  activities  at  Tanglewood, 
the  Berkshire  Music  Center  will  be  known  as 
the  Tanglewood  Music  Center  beginning  with 
the  1985  session. 

Expansion  continued  in  other  areas  as  well. 
In  1929  the  free  Esplanade  concerts  on  the 
Charles  River  in  Boston  were  inaugurated  by 
Arthur  Fiedler,  who  had  been  a  member  of  the 
orchestra  since  1915  and  who  in  1930  became 
the  eighteenth  conductor  of  the  Boston  Pops,  a 
post  he  would  hold  for  half  a  century,  to  be 
succeeded  by  John  Williams  in  1980.  The 
Boston  Pops  will  celebrate  its  hundredth  birth- 
day in  1985  under  Mr.  Williams's  baton. 

Charles  Munch  followed  Koussevitzky  as 
music  director  in  1949.  Munch  continued 
Koussevitzky's  practice  of  supporting  contem- 
porary composers  and  introduced  much  music 


Karl  Muck 


Serge  Koussevitzky 


from  the  French  repertory  to  this  country. 
During  his  tenure,  the  orchestra  toured  abroad 
for  the  first  time,  and  its  continuing  series  of 
Youth  Concerts  was  initiated.  Erich  Leinsdorf 
began  his  seven-year  term  as  music  director  in 
1962.  Leinsdorf  presented  numerous  pre- 
mieres, restored  many  forgotten  and  neglected 
works  to  the  repertory,  and,  like  his  two  prede- 
cessors, made  many  recordings  for  RCA;  in 
addition,  many  concerts  were  televised  under 
his  direction.  Leinsdorf  was  also  an  energetic 
director  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center,  and 
under  his  leadership  a  full-tuition  fellowship 
program  was  established.  Also  during  these 
years,  the  Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Players 
were  founded,  in  1964;  they  are  the  world's 
only  permanent  chamber  ensemble  made  up  of 
a  major  symphony  orchestra's  principal  play- 
ers. William  Steinberg  succeeded  Leinsdorf  in 
1969.  He  conducted  several  American  and 
world  premieres,  made  recordings  for 
Deutsche  Grammophon  and  RCA,  appeared 
regularly  on  television,  led  the  1971  European 
tour,  and  directed  concerts  on  the  east  coast, 
in  the  south,  and  in  the  mid-west. 

Seiji  Ozawa,  an  artistic  director  of  the 
Berkshire  Festival  since  1970,  became  the 
orchestra's  thirteenth  music  director  in  the  fall 
of  1973,  following  a  year  as  music  advisor. 
Now  in  his  twelfth  year  as  music  director,  Mr. 
Ozawa  has  continued  to  solidify  the  orchestra's 
reputation  at  home  and  abroad,  and  his  pro- 


gram of  centennial  commissions — from 
Sandor  Balassa,  Leonard  Bernstein,  John 
Corigliano,  Peter  Maxwell  Davies,  John 
Harbison,  Leon  Kirchner,  Peter  Lieberson, 
Donald  Martino,  Andrzej  Panufnik,  Roger 
Sessions,  Sir  Michael  Tippett,  and  Oily 
Wilson — on  the  occasion  of  the  orchestra's 
hundredth  birthday  has  reaffirmed  the  orches- 
tra's commitment  to  new  music.  Under  his 
direction,  the  orchestra  has  also  expanded  its 
recording  activities  to  include  releases  on  the 
Philips,  Telarc,  CBS,  Angel/EMI,  Hyperion, 
and  New  World  labels. 

From  its  earliest  days,  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  has  stood  for  imagination, 
enterprise,  and  the  highest  attainable  stan- 
dards. Today,  the  Boston  Symphony  Orches- 
tra, Inc.,  presents  more  than  250  concerts 
annually.  Attended  by  a  live  audience  of  nearly 
1.5  million,  the  orchestra's  performances  are 
heard  by  a  vast  national  and  international 
audience  through  the  media  of  radio,  tele- 
vision, and  recordings.  Its  annual  budget  has 
grown  from  Higginson's  projected  $115,000 
to  more  than  $20  million.  Its  preeminent  posi- 
tion in  the  world  of  music  is  due  not  only  to  the 
support  of  its  audiences  but  also  to  grants  from 
the  federal  and  state  governments,  and  to  the 
generosity  of  many  foundations,  businesses, 
and  individuals.  It  is  an  ensemble  that  has 
richly  fulfilled  Higginson's  vision  of  a  great 
and  permanent  orchestra  in  Boston. 


Charles  Munch 


Erich  Leinsdorf 
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William  Steinberg 


per*fotltl*ance  (par-fof-mans) 
n.  IThe  act  or  style  of  performing 
a  work  or  role  before  an  audience. 
2.  What  you  can  expect  from  Mutual 
Bank,  whether  you're  looking  for 
outstanding  customer  service,  con- 
venient downtown  locations  or 
innovative  banking  and  investment 
services. 


Mutual  Bank 

-What  other  big  bank  treats  you 
like  a  partner? 

45  Franklin  Street,  Boston,  MA  02110, 482-7530 


Member  FDIC 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 

One  Hundred  and  Fourth  Season,  1984-85 

Thursday,  4  April  at  8 
Friday,  5  April  at  2 
Saturday,  6  April  at  8 

ANDREW  DAVIS  conducting 


KNUSSEN 


Symphony  No.  3,  Opus  18 


DELIUS 


Sea  Drift  (Words  by  Walt  Whitman), 
for  baritone  solo,  mixed  chorus, 
and  large  orchestra 

RICHARD  STILWELL,  baritone 
TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS, 
JOHN  OLIVER,  conductor 


INTERMISSION 


VAUGHAN  WILLIAMS     A  London  Symphony 

Lento — Allegro  risoluto 

Lento 

Scherzo  (Nocturne).  Allegro  vivace 

Andante  con  moto — Maestoso  alia 

marcia  (quasi  lento) — Allegro — 

Epilogue 


Thursday's  and  Saturdays  concerts  will  end  about  9:55  and  Friday's  about  3:55. 

Philips,  Telarc,  CBS,  Deutsche  Grammophon,  Angel/EMI,  New  World,  Hyperion,  and  RCA  records 

Baldwin  piano 

Please  be  sure  the  electronic  signal  on  your  watch  or  pager  is  switched  off 
during  the  concert. 

The  program  books  for  the  Friday  series  are  given  in  loving  memory  of  Mrs.  Hugh  Bancroft 
by  her  daughters  Mrs.  A.  Werk  Cook  and  the  late  Mrs.  William  C.  Cox. 
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LOCATION 

The  Fairways  at  Chestnut  Hill  gives  you  downtown  Boston  from  the 
perfect  vantage  point:  within  sight  and  within  a  15- minute  drive.  You'll 
also  have  a  bricked  terrace  and  a  balcony  overlooking  a  golf  course, 
where  you  can  relax  and  look  back  on  the  day's  accomplishments. 

Sitting  pretty  is  just  one  of  the  advantages  of  owning  a  home  at 
The  Fairways.  We  invite  you  to  come  view  all  the  others. 

Two-bedroom  townhouses  with  study  from  $285,000.  Furnished  models  open  12-5 

seven  days  a  week,  or  by  appointment  From  Centre  Street  in  Newton  go  east 

on  Commonwealth  Avenue,  left  on  Hammond  Street  which  becomes  Woodchester 

Drive  which,  in  turn,  becomes  Algonquin  Road, 

The  Fairways 

AT  CHESTNUT  HILL 


85  Algonquin  Road,  Newton  (617)965-8988 

Marketed  bv:  EBB  The  Condominium  Collaborative,  Inc. 


Oliver  Knussen 

Symphony  No.  3,  Opus  18 

Stuart  Oliver  Knussen  was  born  in 
Glasgow,  Scotland,  on  12  June  1952 
and  lives  in  London.  His  Symphony  No. 
3  grew  out  of  a  symphonic  poem  on  the 
subject  of  Ophelia  which  Knussen  con- 
ceived early  in  1973,  but  the  work  as 
originally  planned  was  not  yet  finished 
when  Michael  Tilson  Thomas  premiered 
the  opening  section,  Introduction  and 
Masque,  with  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  on  24  January  1974.  The 
piece  was  taking  shape  in  a  way 
entirely  different  from  the  composer's 
original  intentions.  He  began  anew, 
writing  (on  a  commission  from  the 
BBC)  an  abstract  orchestral  work, 
which  he  started  at  Tanglewood  in  June 
1979.  It  was  completed  in  London  the  day  before  the  first  performance  on  a  Proms 
concert  on  6  September  that  year,  with  the  dedicatee,  Michael  Tilson  Thomas, 
conducting  the  BBC  Orchestra.  The  American  premiere  was  given  by  the  Berkshire 
Music  Center  Orchestra  at  Tanglewood,  Gunther  Schuller  conducting,  during  the 
Festival  of  Contemporary  Music  in  August  1981.  The  present  performances  are  the 
first  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  of  the  symphony  in  its  final  version.  The  score 
calls  for  a  large  orchestra  consisting  of  four  flutes  (fourth  doubling  piccolo) ,  two 
oboes  and  English  horn,  four  clarinets  (one  doubling  the  small  E-fiat  clarinet),  three 
bassoons  and  contrabassoon,  four  horns,  three  trumpets,  three  trombones  and  tuba,  a 
massive  percussion  battery  (timpani,  clashed  cymbals,  large  tam-tam,  crotales, 
triangle,  two  tambourines,  anvil,  two  temple  blocks,  high-hat  cymbal,  pedal  bass 
drum,  whip,  maracas,  two  bongos,  xylophone,  marimba,  glockenspiel,  two  suspended 
cymbals,  claves,  bells,  large  bass  drum,  side  drum,  tenor  drum,  vibraslaps,  guiro,  and 
bells),  celesta,  guitar  (doubling  mandolin),  harp,  and  a  large  complement  of  strings. 

Even  in  an  age  of  child  prodigies  it  would  be  remarkable  for  a  young  composer  to  be 
writing  his  Third  Symphony — having  already  heard  performances  of  the  first  two — by  the 
age  of  twenty-one.  In  our  time,  it  is  almost  inconceivable.  But  Oliver  Knussen's  musical 
career  got  under  way  so  early  that  he  was  promptly  identified,  while  still  in  his  teens,  as 
the  most  precocious  English  musical  talent  since  Benjamin  Britten  thirty  years  earlier. 
Born  into  a  highly  musical  family  (his  father  Stuart  Knussen  was  for  many  years  the 
principal  double  bass  of  the  London  Symphony  Orchestra),  Knussen  began  composing  at 
the  age  of  six,  and  by  the  time  he  was  eleven  he  was  formally  studying  composition  with 
John  Lambert.  He  spent  several  summers  at  Tanglewood,  where  he  studied  with  Gunther 
Schuller.  He  has  returned  to  Tanglewood  as  a  teacher  and  an  influence  on  other  young 
composers  (though,  indeed,  he  is  scarcely  older  than  most  of  them).  Schuller's  influence 
on  Knussen  has  also  showed  itself  in  the  latter's  dedicated  "musical  citizenship"  in 
actively  promoting  the  music  of  other  composers  by  conducting  performances  of  worthy 
neglected  scores.  In  London  he  runs  an  annual  series  of  readings  of  significant  contempo- 
rary orchestral  scores,  by  British  composers  especially,  in  which  an  open  rehearsal  with 
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Week  19 


SINCE  1792,  FAMILIES  HAVE  PUT  THEIR 

Dl    V|    IN         Thrift  and  foresight  have  been  bringing  families  to  State 
««■■  Street  for  generations . 

5  l#W  E  Our  services  3re  sought  out  because  we  are  more  than  a 

C TD EET  discreet  and  attentive  trustee .  We  also  provide  particularly 

)  |  KEE  ■•         well-informed  investment  management. 

Whether  your  objective  is  the  education  of  your  children, 
a  secure  retirement,  or  preservation  of  capital,  we  will  work 
closely  with  you  and  your  lawyer  to  devise  a  suitable  trust. 

Naturally,  you  are  welcome  to  participate  in  all  decisions, 
or  you  may  choose  to  leave  matters  in  our  care.  Whichever 
you  decide,  you  will  be  kept  regularly  apprised  of  the  pro- 
gress of  your  account. 

We  invite  you  to  put  your  trust  in  us. 
Call  S.  Walker  Merrill,  Jr.,  Senior  Vice  President, 
Investment  Management.  (617)  786-3279. 

State  Street  Bank  and  Trust  Company.  Quality  since  1792. 


S  StateStreet 


State  Street  Bank  and  Trust  Company,  wholly-owned  subsidiary  of  State  Street  Boston  Corporation,  225  Franklin  Street, 
Boston,  MA  02101.  Offices  in  Boston,  New  York,  San  Francisco,  London,  Munich,  Hong  Kong,  Singapore. 
Member  FDIC  ©  Copyright  State  Street  Boston  Corporation  1982. 


the  Philharmonia  Orchestra  and  some  discussion  of  the  music  is  followed  by  a  complete 
performance.  Since  the  music  heard  on  this  series  has  not  yet  been  put  on  records  (and 
has  often  not  even  received  a  single  satisfactory  performance),  his  work  has  served  to 
highlight  many  fine  composers  and  scores  that  deserve  careful  attention. 

Knussen's  own  career  as  a  composer  was  catapulted  ahead  when  a  brief  appearance 
that  he  made  in  a  television  film  about  the  London  Symphony  Orchestra  led  to  a 
commission  for  his  First  Symphony,  listed  by  the  composer  as  his  "Opus  1."  Completed 
when  Knussen  was  only  fifteen,  the  work  was  first  performed  by  the  LSO  in  the  following 
year,  1968,  with  the  composer  himself  called  in  to  substitute  as  conductor  for  an  ailing 
Istvan  Kertesz.  Needless  to  say,  the  press  exploited  the  achievement,  and  this  might  all 
too  easily  have  damaged  the  boy's  future  by  putting  too  great  a  weight  of  expectation  on 
his  next  composition.  But  Knussen's  development  has,  in  fact,  been  confident  and 
remarkable.  Soon  after  completing  the  First  Symphony,  filled  with  "bony,  serial  dialectic" 
in  the  words  of  critic  Bayan  Northcott,  he  wrote  an  outgoing  Concerto  for  Orchestra, 
Opus  5  (1968-70,  revised  in  1976),  and  his  "moonstruck"  Second  Symphony,  Opus  7,  for 
soprano  and  orchestra,  using  texts  of  Georg  Trakl  and  Sylvia  Plath,  a  delicately  lyrical 
work  that  won  the  Margaret  Grant  Composition  Prize  at  Tanglewood  in  1971.  His  other 
orchestral  works  include  the  Third  Symphony  and  a  work  for  chamber  orchestra  entitled 
Coursing,  commissioned  by  the  London  Sinfonietta.  Knussen  has  also  composed  a 
substantial  body  of  chamber  music  for  varied  groupings  of  instruments.  His  two-act  opera, 
Where  the  Wild  Things  Are,  \o  a  libretto  by  Maurice  Sendak,  was  produced  at  the 
Theatre  de  la  Monnaie  in  Brussels  in  November  1980. 

Knussen's  Symphony  No.  3  had  a  somewhat  complicated  maturation  that  led  to  the 
composition  of  several  significant  by-products  for  large  chamber  ensemble  as  well  as  the 


Charles  River  Concerts 
is  pleased  to  present 


Malcolm  Lowe 

Concertmasterof  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 


in  his  Boston  Solo  Recital  Debut 
with  pianist  Jonathan  Feldman 


RIDAY        |        APRIL  19         |       8 

Jordan  Hall  at  New  England  Conservatory 


m 


Works  to  include  Beethoven,  Sonata,  Op.  30  #3  in  Eb  Major 
Debussy,  Sonata 
Brahms,  Sonata  #3,  in  D  Minor 

For  More  Information,  call  262-0650,  or  write  Charles  River  Concerts, 
25  Huntington  Ave.,  Boston,  MA  02116 
Tickets  $10  &  $8,  M/C,  Visa  accepted 
Student  &  Senior  Discounts  available 
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Any  time  you  Invest 
you're  going  out  on  a  limb. 

The  trick  is  knowing 
wWchlimbtogoouton. 


There  are  a  lot  of  ways  to  invest 
your  money  these  days.  And 
though  some  appear  to  be  strong 
and  firmly  rooted  at  first,  closer 
inspection  reveals  they're  risky 
and  won't  carry  much  weight. 

So  call  our  Personal  Financial 
Management  Group  at  1-800- 
SHAWMUT.  You'll  find  we  select 
investments  as  strong  as  oak. 


Shawmut 

Financial  Management 
■  Division 


Look  to  us  for  direction. 


symphony  itself.  As  the  composer  describes  the  situation  in  a  commentary  printed  with 
the  recording  of  the  symphony: 

In  the  early  part  of  1973  I  planned  a  big  symphonic  poem  about  Shakespeare's 
Ophelia.  I  sketched  the  outline  of  a  set  of  dances  (a  sort  of  wordless  setting  of 
Ophelia's  mad  songs),  and  a  slow  cortege-finale,  suggested  by  the  famous  Pre- 
Raphaelite  pictures.  These  were  to  be  preceded  by  a  turbulent  preparatory  move- 
ment, the  crucible  out  of  which  Ophelia's  madness  is  born,  so  to  speak. 

After  seeing  the  "cortege"  sketches,  Michael  Tilson  Thomas  asked  me  to  complete 
the  work  for  performance  the  following  winter  in  his  remarkable  "Spectrum"  series 
with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  I  began  the  composition  in  Tanglewood  and 
continued  it  in  New  Hampshire  and  Boston  during  the  autumn.  In  the  event  I  was 
able  to  complete  only  the  61/£-minute  preparatory  movement  Introduction  and 
Masque,  which  was  first  performed  separately  in  Boston  on  24th  January  1974.  This 
had  turned  into  something  rather  more  elaborate  than  initially  planned,  and  in  fact 
raised  so  many  compositional  issues  that  I  spent  the  next  four  years  sorting  out 
possible  resolutions. 

The  complexity  of  the  work's  creation  is  indicated  in  part  by  the  dates  and  places  of 
composition  given  at  the  end  of  the  full  score: 

Cholesbury  Jan.  -  June  1973 

Tanglewood — Portsmouth,  N.H. — Cambridge /Brighton,  Mass.  July  1973  -  Jan.  1974 

Tanglewood — West  Hampstead  June  -  September  1979 

The  original  plan  of  the  symphony  had  been  for  three  movements,  lasting  about  a  half- 
hour  in  all,  comprising  the  "turbulent  preparatory  movement"  depicting  Ophelia  bur- 
dened to  the  point  of  breakdown,  then  the  dances  representing  the  madness,  and  the 
finale,  a  sombre  close  in  a  calm  processional.  During  the  years  in  which  Knussen  was 
"sorting  out"  ways  of  continuing  with  the  symphony,  he  composed  two  works  that 
actually  made  use  of  the  material  he  had  already  sketched:  Trumpets,  Opus  12,  a  setting 
of  a  text  by  Trakl  for  voice  and  three  clarinets  (despite  the  title!);  and  the  Ophelia 


"Ophelia"  by  Arthur  Hughes,  one  of  the  Pre-Raphaelite  paintings  that  provided  the 
first  inspiration  for  Knussen  s  Ophelia  piece 
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Listen  to 

WCRB,  102.5  FM 

9  am  -  midnight 

Watch 

WCVB-TV,  Channel  5 

5:30  -  8  pm 


Call  262-8700 

-  Gift  Premiums  for  your  pledge  - 

Turn  Your  Money  Into  Music 

"Salute  to  Symphony  "  gratefully  acknowledges  the 

contributions  ofKikkoman  Corporation, 
Weston/Lohlaw  Group,  and  The  Prince  Co. ,  Inc. 
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Dances,  Book  I,  Opus  13,  the  latter  work  now  described  by  the  composer  as  "on  one  level 
a  sort  of  'cartoon'  for  the  abandoned  dance  sequence  in  the  Third  Symphony." 

It  may  well  have  been  the  composition  of  the  Ophelia  Dances  as  a  separate  entity  that 
allowed  Knussen  to  come  to  the  reluctant  realization  that  the  problem  he  was  having  in 
completing  his  large  three-movement  work  was  that  the  planned  second  movement  did  not 
really  follow  from  the  first  movement,  which  had  already  been  performed.  As  a  result  the 
Third  Symphony  as  it  now  stands  is  roughly  fifteen  minutes  in  length  and  draws  together  a 
recomposed  version  of  the  original  first  movement  with  the  calm  music  intended  to  follow 
Ophelia's  drowning.  The  whole  has  been  thoroughly  reworked  into  a  unified  single 
movement,  though  reminiscences  of  its  origin  remain  in  the  fact  that  the  symphony  as  a 
whole,  after  the  introduction,  divides  into  two  complementary  parts  which  "treat  the  same 
musical  ideas  in  quite  opposite  ways,"  to  quote  the  composer  again: 

Broadly  speaking,  the  first  part  proceeds  by  abruption  and  the  second  by  slow 
accumulation  of  layers,  but  the  continuity  and  timing  of  the  whole  could  better  be 
characterized  as  cinematic,  I  think;  the  music  is  "pre-edited"  in  much  the  same  way 
as,  say,  a  Hitchcock  film.  I  was  very  taken  with  the  potential  relationship  in  film 
between  a  tough  but  fluid  directional  form,  and  the  detail  which  can  be  frozen  or 
"blown-up"  at  any  point. 

The  introduction  is  three-fold,  comprising  an  initial  turbulence  which  contains 
most  of  the  subsequent  ideas;  then  a  wild  clarinet  fanfare  with  circus  percussion;  and 
finally  a  long  processional  against  a  sustained,  slowly- changing  backdrop,  during 
which  several  of  the  germs  sprout  tendrils.  One  of  these  is  a  rhythmically  pregnant 
Perotin-like  jig  for  trombones,  and  at  its  climax  the  Allegro  conjuoco  proper  begins. 

There  are  four  main  thematic  blocks,  all  but  one  growing  in  some  way  from  the 
introduction:  A)  a  violent  "first  subject"  intertwining  of  violins,  accompanied  by  two 
sets  of  timpani;  C)  a  double  quartet  of  clarinets  and  horns;  D)  an  unexpected  and 
seemingly  unrelated  carillon  of  celesta,  guitar,  and  harp;  E)  a  flute  trio  overshadowed 
by  much-divided  strings.  These  ideas  are  linked  by  B)  a  close-harmony  group  of 
bassoons  (later  trombones),  so  that  the  order  of  appearances  is  ABCDBE,  and  the 
sequence  is  completed  by  the  return  of  A.  There  follows  a  reversal  of  the  order  of 
appearances,  each  varied  with  the  differences  in  tempo  and  time-length  between  each 
block  more-or-less  ironed  out.  A  reference  to  the  introductory  turbulence  sparks  off  a 
brief  section  in  which  the  ideas  are  put  into  very  swift  juxtaposition,  culminating  in 
the  raving  return  of  the  introductory  fanfares.  This  heralds  the  turning  point — the 
orchestra  gradually  losing  velocity  and  power  until,  at  Molto  tranquillo,  the  second 
half  begins. 

The  chord  is  seen  to  be  the  first  of  an  immensely  slow  chorale,  which  is  used  as  a 
passacaglia-like  ground.  This  sounds  like  a  new  idea,  but  is  actually  a  vast  "blow-up" 
of  the  initial  carillon  entry,  overlapped  and  re-scored  for  double  string  orchestra.  In 
the  course  of  seven  variations,  most  of  the  music  from  the  Allegro  confuoco  is  seen 
through  the  light  of  this  chorale-ground.  Although  the  mood  is  utterly  different,  the 
material  is,  I  think,  mostly  recognisable.  The  proportions  gradually  contract  through 
the  first  four  variations  to  the  climactic  fifth,  double  climax  with  wailing  (perhaps 
whale-like)  horns.  The  sixth  variation  is  the  chorale  unadorned,  and  the  seventh — a 
coda — effects  a  becalmed  return  to  the  beginning  of  the  symphony. 

— Steven  Ledbetter 
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creates  the  perfect  harmony 
of  diamonds  and  gold? 


The  moment  you  slip  it  on,  youll  feel 
the  excitement  that  comes  only  from 
wearing  diamonds  and  gold  from  the 

skilled  Swiss  watchmakers  at  Baume  & 
Mercier,  And  to  complement  your  fine 
timepiece,  you'll  want  to  select  a  stun- 
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ning  diamond  ensemble  created  by 
world-renowned  designers. 

When  you  select  your  fine  jewelry 
or  timepiece  from  us,  youll  feel 
confident  knowing  that  we  back  your 
purchase  with  our  tradition  of  service. 
fust  as  we've  done  for  generations. 
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Frederick  Delius 

Sea  Drift,  for  baritone  solo,  mixed  chorus,  and  large  orchestra 

Fritz  Albert  Theodor  Delius  was  born  in 
Bradford,  Yorkshire,  England,  on 
29  January  1862  and  died  at  Grez-sur- 
Loing,  France,  on  10  June  1934. 
Although  his  earliest  music  was  pub- 
lished under  the  name  Fritz  Delius,  he 
•*&*  began  calling  himself  Frederick  in  the 

early  1890s.  He  composed  Sea  Drift,  to 
words  selected  from  Walt  Whitman  s 
"Out  of  the  Cradle  Endlessly  Rocking," 
which  is  part  of  a  section  of  Leaves  of 
Grass  to  which  Whitman  gave  the  title 
Sea  Drift,  sometime  in  1903  and  1904. 
The  score  is  dedicated  to  composer  and 
conductor  Max  von  Schillings.  The 
piece  had  its  world  premiere  in  Essen, 
Germany,  on  24  May  1906  under  the 
direction  ofGeorg  Witte;  the  baritone  soloist  was  Josef  Loritz.  The  present  perform- 
ances of  Sea  Drift  are  the  first  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  In  addition  to  the 
baritone  solo  and  mixed  chorus,  the  score  calls  for  three  flutes,  three  oboes  and 
English  horn,  three  clarinets  and  bass  clarinet,  three  bassoons  and  contrabassoon,  six 
horns,  three  trumpets,  three  trombones  and  tuba,  timpani,  bass  drum,  two  harps,  and 
strings. 

Delius  is  a  composer  who  has  not  been  much  played  by  the  Boston  Symphony.  Only 
nine  of  his  works  have  ever  been  performed  here;  four  of  those  were  only  given  a  single 
series  of  performances,  and  only  one  selection — "The  Walk  to  the  Paradise  Garden" 
from  his  opera  A  Village  Romeo  and  Juliet — has  been  heard  in  as  many  as  three 
different  seasons!  It  has,  moreover,  been  twenty-one  years  since  a  single  note  by  Delius 
was  heard  in  a  BSO  concert.  The  reasons  are  perhaps  not  far  to  seek.  Delius's  music  is  a 
special,  acquired  taste,  for  performers  as  well  as  audiences.  Most  of  the  BSO  perform- 
ances were  led  by  guest  conductors  who  were  in  some  sense  Delius  specialists — most 
notably  Sir  Thomas  Beecham,  but  also  Sir  John  Barbirolli  and  Eugene  Goossens.  His 
highly  idiosyncratic,  atmospheric  music,  delicately  colored  in  pastel  washes  of  orchestral 
color  employing  a  personal  treatment  of  harmony  that  seems  to  float  and  hover,  to  shift 
gradually  from  one  mood  to  another  like  the  gradual  changes  in  shape  of  a  series  of 
clouds,  does  not  speak  with  equal  force  to  all  listeners.  Prismatic  coloration  often  takes 
precedence  over  rhythmic  drive  and  certainly  over  contrapuntal  elaboration,  which 
smacked  of  an  academicism  that  he  detested  and  avoided — though  he  risked  formlessness 
in  doing  so.  For  that  reason  much  of  his  most  effective  music  is  vocal,  since  the  text  itself 
could  give  shape  to  the  emotional  response  of  the  music. 

It  may  well  be  that  most  people  with  any  image  of  Delius  at  all  picture  him  as  the 
invalid — blind  and  almost  totally  paralyzed — of  his  last  years.  During  this  terrible  period, 
a  young  English  musician  named  Eric  Fenby,  who  had  heard  some  of  Delius's  music  and 
been  completely  bowled  over  by  it,  learned  of  the  composer's  infirmity  and  offered  to 
assist  in  any  way  he  could.  The  offer  was  accepted,  and  Fenby  spent  several  years  working 
at  Delius's  quiet,  out-of-the-way  home  at  Grez-sur-Loing,  about  forty  miles  from  Paris. 
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The  relationship  was  stormy  at  first,  but  gradually  the  two  men  developed  a  working 
method  that  allowed  Fenby  to  take  down  on  paper,  from  the  composer's  dictation,  the 
scores  of  several  major  compositions,  including  A  Song  of  Summer,  Songs  of  Farewell, 
and  the  Idyll  for  soprano,  baritone,  and  orchestra  to  a  text  of  Walt  Whitman.  The  sheer 
feat  of  dictating  an  entire  orchestral  score  for  a  work  composed  in  one's  head  is 
astonishing  indeed;  Fenby  has  left  a  fascinating  description  (with  musical  examples) 
showing  how  he  and  Delius  worked.  Fenby 's  moving  book  served  as  the  basis  for  a 
splendid  BBC  television  film  made  by  Ken  Russell  in  1968  (and  shown  in  the  United  States 
on  PBS),  which  probably  brought  Delius  and  his  music  to  a  wider  audience  than  all  the 
performances  his  works  had  achieved  to  that  time.  Both  book  and  film  give  a  vivid  sense 
of  Delius's  spiky,  independent  personality.  The  indomitable  spirit  with  which  he  overcame 
the  infirmities  of  his  last  years  cannot  help  but  arouse  admiration.  But  the  Delius  of  the 
TV  film  is  not  the  Delius  of  Sea  Drift:  that  work  was  composed  more  than  twenty  years 
earlier  and  played  an  important  role  in  establishing  Delius  as  a  figure  to  contend  with  in 
the  musical  world. 

Music  was  not  a  profession  that  Delius's  father,  a  stern  wool  merchant,  would  have 
wanted  for  his  children.  They  were  permitted  to  learn  an  instrument  (Fritz  played  the 
piano  from  an  early  age  and  took  violin  lessons),  but  more  serious  study  was  out  of  the 
question.  But  early  musical  experiences  determined  the  boy's  bent,  and  though  he  joined 
the  family  wool  company  after  leaving  school,  he  proved  an  unreliable  businessman. 
Finally  in  1884  he  persuaded  his  father  to  lend  him  enough  money  to  set  up  as  an  orange 
grower  in  Florida.  The  freedom  that  he  gained  by  being  on  his  own  so  far  from  his  father 
gave  him  the  time  to  begin  composing  seriously.  He  bought  property  at  Solano  Grove  near 
Jacksonville,  Florida  (his  house  is  now  a  museum  on  the  campus  of  the  University  of 
Jacksonville),  and  proved  as  unreliable  in  the  orange  business  as  he  had  in  wool.  But  he  did 
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find  a  gifted  musician,  one  Thomas  Ward,  in  Jacksonville  to  give  him  an  intense  course  in 
musical  technique  lasting  half  a  year.  While  learning  the  rudiments  of  serious  music 
theory,  Delius  was  also  immersed  in  the  music  of  the  black  workers  on  his  plantation,  an 
experience  that  proved  important  to  his  music  in  the  future. 

Finally  his  father  submitted  to  the  inevitable  and  agreed  to  pay  for  a  course  of  study  at 
the  Leipzig  Conservatory.  By  this  time  Delius  was  too  independent  to  get  much  from  his 
studies  with  the  leading  pedagogues  of  his  day,  but  he  did  meet  Edvard  Grieg,  whose  close 
friend  he  remained  until  Grieg's  death  twenty  years  later.  It  was  Grieg,  in  fact,  who 
persuaded  Delius's  father  that  his  son  had  talent  enough  to  justify  his  continuing  to 
receive  paternal  support  after  completing  his  course  in  Leipzig.  The  young  composer,  now 
twenty-four,  went  to  live  in  Paris,  where  he  lived  a  rather  bohemian  life  for  a  time.  Ten 
years  later  he  met  a  young  painter,  Jelka  Rosen,  with  whom  he  settled  down  at  Grez-sur- 
Loing  near  Paris  to  find  the  calm  that  both  of  them  required  for  their  work.  Delius  and 
Jelka  married  in  1903. 

By  this  time  he  had  completed  A  Village  Romeo  and  Juliet,  his  fourth  opera  and  his 
first  fully  mature  score,  and  he  began  to  look  for  an  opportunity  to  stage  it.  In  the  process 
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he  became  acquainted  with  several  German  conductors  who  began  championing  his 
music.  When  the  final  version  of  Appalachia  (a  variation  work,  based  on  an  old  slave 
song)  was  performed  in  Germany  in  1904,  Delius  began  attracting  wide  attention.  For  a 
number  of  years  his  reputation  was  greater  in  Germany  than  in  England.  (It  is  perhaps 
worth  noting  that  the  most  concentrated  dose  of  Delius  in  the  Boston  Symphony 
repertoire  came  from  one  of  its  German  conductors,  Max  Fiedler,  who  introduced  three 
different  works  in  1909,  1910,  and  1912.)  The  success  of  Appalachia  meant  that  new 
Delius  works  would  be  publicized  and  reviewed  at  once. 

His  next  work  was  a  setting  of  a  text  by  one  of  Delius's  favorite  writers,  Walt  Whitman. 
Sea  Drift  uses  an  extensive  passage  excerpted  from  the  longer  poem  "Out  of  the  Cradle 
Endlessly  Rocking,"  with  only  a  few  internal  cuts  in  the  passage  set  to  music.  Though 
Delius  read  widely  and  set  to  music  texts  of  an  impressive  range  of  writers,  he  almost 
always  managed  to  find  passages  in  their  work  that  touched  a  particular  expressive  chord 
in  himself — one  corresponding  to  that  limited  range  of  exquisite  moods  making  up  his  art. 
As  Gerald  Abraham  expressed  it,  the  central  theme  that  recurs  again  and  again  in  Delius 
comes  from  "his  view  of  life  as  something  inexorably  cruel  to  the  individual,  meltingly 
beautiful  in  its  cruelty  and  with  infinite  power  of  renewal."  What  keeps  his  music  from 
being  repulsively  cruel  is  his  faith  in  Nietzsche's  notion  of  rebirth,  of  grandiose  cycles  that 
bring  eternal  returns.  Thus,  though  the  last  words  sung  in  Sea  Drift  are  "no  more,  no 
more,"  the  music  achieves  a  human  warmth  that  arouses  at  least  some  hope,  thus 
somewhat  neutralizing  the  despair  over  loss  that  is  the  central  emotion  of  the  work. 

Delius  evidently  began  Sea  Drift  in  1903  and  completed  it  the  following  year,  though 
precise  details  are  not  known.  He  hoped  to  have  it  performed  in  the  1905  music  festival  of 
the  Allgemeine  Deutsche  Musikverein  ("General  German  Musical  Union");  the  score  was 
favorably  reviewed  by  the  conductor  and  composer  Max  Schillings,  but  he  wrote  to  Delius 
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that  he  had  already  programmed  so  many  choral  works  for  the  1905  festival  that  there 
was  no  room  for  Sea  Drift. 

Early  in  1906  Delius  went  to  Berlin  to  prepare  parts  for  a  performance  of  Appalachian 
while  there,  he  made  contact  with  Harmonie  Verlag,  who  agreed  to  publish  Appalachian 
and  later  Sea  Drift,  in  both  full  score  and  choral  score.  He  also  learned  that  Sea  Drift  had 
been  accepted  for  the  1906  German  festival,  which  was  scheduled  to  take  place  in  Essen 
in  May.  The  performance  was  almost  undone  by  the  chorus  and  the  conductor,  Georg 
Witte,  who,  believing  the  music  to  be  printed  incorrectly,  made  changes  in  the  chorus' 
parts,  all  of  which  simplified  what  they  had  to  sing.  Fortunately  Delius  arrived  in  time  to 
hear  them  at  a  late  rehearsal  and  to  insist  that  they  sing  exactly  what  was  written.  Part  of 
the  reason  for  the  chorus's  lack  of  understanding,  perhaps,  is  that  Delius  often  requires 
the  chorus  bass  to  sing  a  different  note  from  the  one  played  by  the  orchestral  bass;  this  has 
the  effect  of  considerably  changing  the  harmony  in  a  chorus  rehearsal,  especially  if  the 
singers  are  not  aware  of  the  intended  result. 

More  than  any  other  single  work,  Sea  Drift  established  Delius  in  Germany  and  England 
as  an  important  new  composer.  Among  those  present  at  the  premiere  in  Essen  was  a 
young  student  conductor  named  Carl  Schuricht,  who  was  only  at  the  outset  of  a  long 
career  that  included  the  works  of  Delius  to  the  end.  He  wrote  to  the  composer  in  early 
October: 

How  much  inspiration,  pure  delight  and  joy  "Sea-drift"  awakened  in  me  and  left 
imprinted  on  me,  I  will  not  describe  to  you  in  more  detail,  but  will  just  tell  you  that  the 
mere  knowledge  of  your  physical  existence  has  given  me  a  source  of  inner  warmth 
and  joy  in  activity  that  enriches  me  in  all  my  artistic  undertakings. 

Another  conductor  who  had  just  "discovered"  Delius  and  was  to  become  his  most  devoted 
champion,  Sir  Thomas  Beecham,  wrote  enthusiastically  to  the  composer  two  years  later 
(and  shortly  before  the  British  premiere): 

I  simply  love  Sea-Drift— have  learnt  it  by  heart  &  you  will  be  horrified  to  hear  that  I 
play  it  and  sing  it  on  the  Piano  to  people  up  and  down  the  kingdom!!!  Everyone  likes 
it!  But  I  assure  you  that  I  have  learnt  all  the  harmonies  quite  correctly. 

Delius  no  doubt  was  "horrified"  in  the  jocular  sense  intended  by  Beecham,  because  he 
knew  quite  well  how  much  the  effect  of  his  music  depended  on  the  orchestral  dress  in 
which  it  was  clothed.  As  he  remarked  when  apologizing  to  Grieg  that  the  full  score  of  Sea 
Drift  had  not  yet  been  published,  so  that  the  only  version  he  could  send  him  was  the 
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piano-vocal  score,  "My  music  does  not  sound  well  on  the  piano."  In  the  orchestra,  on  the 
other  hand  .  . .  !  Whitman's  poem  of  the  poignancy  of  loss  was  a  perfect  text  for  Delius, 
given  his  natural  tendency  toward  the  elegiac  and  the  atmospheric,  and  he  used  it  as  the 
basis  of  what  is  arguably  his  finest  work.  If  most  of  Delius's  music  is  suffused  with  the 
sound  and  sense  of  the  countryside,  Sea  Drift  is  redolent  of  the  sea  from  the  opening  bars. 
His  favorite  long-held  pedal-points  in  the  bass  suggest  the  rolling  swell,  while  the  delicate 
inflections  of  chordal  coloration  and  the  refined  variations  in  the  orchestration  mirror  the 
changing  reflections  of  light  on  the  surface  and  the  changing  emotional  responses  to  the 
poem. 

The  poem  tells  of  a  boy  watching  the  nest  in  which  two  seagulls,  male  and  female,  are 
sitting  on  their  eggs.  One  day  the  she-bird  flies  out  to  sea,  but  fails  to  return.  The  remain- 
der of  the  poem  treats  the  male  bird's  lonely  waiting  for  her  return  while  he  dutifully  sits 
on  the  nest,  the  boy  watching  and  empathizing  with  the  loss.  How  sensitively  Delius  scores 
the  passage  in  which  the  boy — represented  for  the  moment  by  the  baritone — sings,  "I 
saw,  I  heard  at  intervals  the  remaining  one,  the  he-bird  .  .  ."  At  the  word  "heard"  the 
woodwind-dominated  scoring  suddenly  changes  to  hushed  strings  with  a  solo  English  horn 
(the  lamenting  bird)  crying  over  the  desolate,  empty  ocean  and  capturing  the  boy's 
attention  as  well  as  the  listener's.  The  composer's  immediate  reaction  to  the  moods  and 
emotions  of  this  wrenching  poem  are  reflected  at  once  in  harmonies  and  colors  of  the 
greatest  delicacy.  As  the  baritone,  representing  now  the  bird,  reaches  the  depths  of 
despond  ("0  throat!  0  throbbing  heart!  and  I  singing  uselessly  all  the  night"),  Delius 
prepares  a  dark  cadence  in  E  minor.  But  one  more  magical  phrase  is  to  come.  With  a 
truly  Schubertian  turn  to  the  major,  the  baritone  sings  of  consolation  in  memory  ("0  past! 
O  happy  life!"),  and  the  luminosity  of  the  E  major  takes  some  of  the  sting  out  of  the 
despair.  Delius  has  written  music  here  that  sinks  into  the  soul  more  directly  than  it  enters 
the  mind. 


— S.L. 


The  text  for  Sea  Drift  begins  on  page  37. 
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Delius  selected  an  extended  portion  from  the  middle  of  Whitman's  "Out  of  the  Cradle 
Endlessly  Rocking"  in  his  musical  setting.  Rows  of  asterisks  indicate  where  passages  from  the 
original  have  been  omitted.  The  typographical  changes  between  roman  and  italic  fonts  are  part 
of  Whitman's  poem.  The  poem  is  presented  as  the  thoughts  of  a  small  boy  on  Paumanok  (the 
Indian  name  for  Long  Island)  observing  a  pair  of  seagulls,  male  and  female,  and  "translating" 
their  thoughts  in  his  mind.  The  portions  of  the  poem  in  italics  represent  these  "translations." 


CHORUS 

Once  Paumanok, 

When  the  lilac-scent  was  in  the  air  and  Fifth-month  grass  was  growing, 

Up  this  seashore  in  some  briers, 

Two  feather'd  guests  from  Alabama,  two  together, 

And  their  nest,  and  four  light-green  eggs  spotted  with  brown, 

BARITONE 

And  every  day  the  he-bird  to  and  fro  near  at  hand, 
And  every  day  the  she-bird  crouch'd  on  her  nest,  silent,  with  bright  eyes, 
And  every  day  I,  a  curious  boy,  never  too  close,  never  disturbing  them, 
Cautiously  peering,  absorbing,  translating. 

CHORUS 

Shine!  shine!  shine! 

Pour  down  your  warmth,  great  sun! 

While  we  bask,  we  two  together. 

Two  together! 

Winds  blow  south,  or  winds  blow  north, 

Day  come  white,  or  night  come  black, 

BARITONE 

Home,  or  rivers  and  mountains  from  home, 

CHORUS 

Singing  all  time,  minding  no  time, 
While  we  two  keep  together. 

BARITONE 

Till  of  a  sudden, 

May-be  kill'd,  unknown  to  her  mate, 

One  forenoon  the  she-bird  crouch'd  not  on  the  nest, 

Nor  return'd  that  afternoon,  nor  the  next, 

Nor  ever  appear'd  again. 

And  thenceforward  all  summer  in  the  sound  of  the  sea, 

And  at  night  under  the  full  of  the  moon  in  calmer  weather, 

Over  the  hoarse  surging  of  the  sea, 

Or  flitting  from  brier  to  brier  by  day, 

I  saw,  I  heard  at  intervals  the  remaining  one,  the  he-bird, 

The  solitary  guest  from  Alabama. 

CHORUS 

Blow!  blow!  blow! 

Blow  up  sea-winds  along  Paumanok' s  shore; 

I  wait  and  I  wait  till  you  blow  my  mate  to  me. 

— Please  turn  the  page  quietly. — 
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BARITONE 

Yes,  when  the  stars  glisten'd, 

All  night  long  on  the  prong  of  a  moss-scallop'd  stake, 

Down  almost  amid  the  slapping  waves, 

Sat  the  lone  singer  wonderful  causing  tears. 

He  call'd  on  his  mate, 

He  pour'd  forth  the  meanings  which  I  of  all  men  know. 

Yes  my  brother  I  know, 

The  rest  might  not,  but  I  have  treasur'd  every  note, 

For  more  than  once  dimly  down  to  the  beach  gliding, 

Silent,  avoiding  the  moonbeams,  blending  myself  with  the  shadows, 

Recalling  now  the  obscure  shapes,  the  echoes,  the  sounds  and  sights  after 

their  sorts, 
The  white  arms  out  in  the  breakers  tirelessly  tossing, 
I,  with  bare  feet,  a  child,  the  wind  wafting  my  hair, 
Listen'd  long  and  long. 

Listen'd  to  keep,  to  sing,  now  translating  the  notes, 
Following  you  my  brother. 

CHORUS 

Soothe! soothe! soothe! 

Close  on  its  wave  soothes  the  wave  behind, 

And  again  another  behind  embracing  and  lapping,  every  one  close, 

BARITONE 

But  my  love  soothes  not  me,  not  me. 

CHORUS 

Low  hangs  the  moon,  it  rose  late, 

It  is  lagging — 0 1  think  it  is  heavy  with  love,  with  love. 

BARITONE 

0  madly  the  sea  pushes  upon  the  land, 

BARITONE  AND  CHORUS 

With  love,  with  love. 

BARITONE 

0  night!  do  I  not  see  my  love  fluttering  out  among  the  breakers? 
What  is  that  little  black  thing  I  see  there  in  the  white? 

Loud!  loud!  loud! 

Loud  I  call  to  you,  my  love! 

High  and  clear  I  shoot  my  voice  over  the  waves, 
Surely  you  must  know  who  is  here,  is  here, 
You  must  know  who  I  am,  my  love. 


CHORUS 

0  rising  stars! 

Perhaps  the  one  I  want  so  much  will  rise,  will  rise  with  some  of  you. 

0  throat!  0  trembling  throat! 

Sound  clearer  through  the  atmosphere! 

Pierce  the  woods,  the  earth, 

Somewhere  listening  to  catch  you  must  be  the  one  I  want. 
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BARITONE 

Shake  out  carols! 

Solitary  here,  the  night's  carols! 

Carols  of  lonesome  love!  death's  carols! 

Carols  under  that  lagging,  yellow,  waning  moon! 

0  under  that  moon  where  she  droops  almost  down  into  the  sea! 

0  reckless  despairing  carols. 

But  soft!  sink  low! 

Soft!  let  me  just  murmur, 

And  do  you  wait  a  moment  you  husky-noised  sea, 

For  somewhere  I  believe  I  heard  my  mate  responding  to  me, 

So  faint,  I  must  be  still,  be  still  to  listen, 

But  not  altogether  still,  for  then  she  might  not  come  immediately  to  me. 

Hither  my  love! 

Here  I  am!  here! 

With  this  just- sustain  d  note  I  announce  myself  to  you, 

This  gentle  call  is  for  you  my  love,  for  you. 

CHORUS 

Do  not  be  decoy'd  elsewhere, 
That  is  the  whistle  of  the  wind,  it  is  not  my  voice. 
That  is  the  fluttering,  the  fluttering  of  the  spray, 
Those  are  the  shadows  of  leaves. 

BARITONE  AND  CHORUS 

0  darkness!  0  in  vain! 

BARITONE 

0 1  am  very  sick  and  sorrowful. 

0  brown  halo  in  the  sky  near  the  moon,  drooping  upon  the  sea! 

0  troubled  reflection  in  the  sea! 

0  throat!  0  throbbing  heart! 

And  I  singing  uselessly,  uselessly  all  the  night. 

0  past!  o  happy  life!  0  songs  of  joy! 
In  the  air,  in  the  woods,  over  fields, 
Loved!  loved!  loved!  loved!  loved! 
But  my  mate  no  more,  no  more  with  me! 
We  two  together  no  more. 
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e  put  nursing  care  in 
the  proper  environment. 


When  visiting  the  Milton  Health  Care 
Facility,  You  experience  an  elegant 
atmosphere  of  residents  enjoying 
gourmet  meals  in  the  gracious  18th 
century  dining  room,  socializing  in  the 
Greenhouse  Tavern,  or  relaxing  in  the 
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theatre. 
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staff  of  health  care  profes- 
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skilled  nursing  care,  com- 
bined with  individual 
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Ralph  Vaughan  Williams 

A  London  Symphony  (Symphony  No.  2) 


Ralph  Vaughan  Williams  was  born  on 
12  October  1872  at  Down  Ampney, 
Gloucestershire,  England,  and  died  in 
London  on  26  August  1958.  He  began 
planning  his  second  symphonic  work, 
which  he  always  referred  to  simply  as 
A  London  Symphony  without  giving  it 
a  number,  in  1911  and  worked  at  it  all 
through  1912  and  1913.  The  first  per- 
-.';■..  formance  took  place  in  Queen's  Hall, 

%  London,  on  27  March  1914  under  the 

direction  of  Sir  Geoffrey  Toye.  The  com- 
poser revised  and  cut  the  symphony  for 
performances  under  Adrian  Boult  in 
%m\  1918.  When  he  published  it  in  1920,  he 

dedicated  the  score  to  the  memory  of 
WmmmmmmkVm  mm  George  Butterworth.  The  composer 

made  further  cuts  in  the  1930s.  Sir  Thomas  Beecham  led  the  Royal  Philharmonic 
Orchestra  in  the  premiere  of  the  definitive  version  on  22  February  1934.  Pierre 
Monteux  gave  the  first  Boston  Symphony  performances  of  A  London  Symphony  on  18 
and  19  February  1921.  It  has  also  been  performed  here  under  the  direction  of  Richard 
Burgin,  Serge  Koussevitzky,  and  Dimitri  Mitropoulos,  who  led  the  most  recent  BSO 
performances  in  December  1944.  The  score  calls  for  three  flutes  and  piccolo,  two  oboes 
and  English  horn,  two  clarinets  and  bass  clarinet,  two  bassoons  and  contrabassoon, 
four  horns,  two  trumpets,  two  cornets,  three  trombones  and  tuba,  timpani,  side  drum, 
triangle,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  glockenspiel,  harp  ("doubled  if  possible^),  and  strings. 

The  three  earliest  symphonies  of  Ralph  Vaughan  Williams  bore  programmatic  titles. 
The  first,  known  as  the  Sea  Symphony  (1903-09),  was  in  fact  a  choral  work  that  had 
grown  from  the  composer's  intention  to  compose  some  settings  of  Walt  Whitman  as 
hearty  "songs  of  the  sea."  The  next  two,  though  their  titles  suggest  programmatic 
elements,  are  nonetheless  abstract  symphonic  works:  the  London  Symphony  (1912-13) 
and  the  Pastoral  Symphony  (1921).  At  that  point,  Vaughan  Williams  turned,  for  his  next 
three  symphonies — after  a  lapse  of  ten  years — to  the  purely  abstract  instrumental  genre, 
identified  only  by  key  and  number.  Yet  critics  could  not  be  prevented  from  attempting  to 
read  programmatic  ideas  into  these  works,  no  matter  how  vehemently  the  composer 
insisted  that  they  were  intended  to  make  their  statements  purely  as  music. 

Soon  after  the  turn  of  the  century,  Vaughan  Williams  had  begun  to  establish  a  name  for 
himself  as  a  composer  of  tuneful  songs  and  a  writer  of  articles  in  journals.  Then  two  things 
happened  to  turn  him  into  the  "great,  rugged,  individual  composer"  (in  the  words  of 
Michael  Kennedy)  who  could  create  the  nine  symphonies  and  other  large-scale  works  that 
he  left:  he  was  fired  with  an  enthusiasm  to  collect  English  folk  songs,  and  he  accepted  an 
invitation  to  edit  the  music  for  a  new  hymnal.  Both  of  these  experiences  gave  him 
firsthand  experience  with  some  of  the  best  tunes  ever  written  and  (as  he  admitted  later, 
with  reference  to  the  old  Victorian  hymnals  he  was  bent  on  replacing)  with  some  of  the 
worst.  The  experience  proved  liberating,  and  by  1910,  when  he  was  almost  forty,  he 
produced  his  first  completely  original  masterpiece,  the  Fantasia  on  a  Theme  of  Thomas 
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Tallis.  By  then  he  had  already  written  A  Sea  Symphony,  which  was  less  a  symphony  than 
a  grand  symphonic  cantata.  But  he  had  not  yet  written  a  large-scale  work  for  orchestra 
alone. 

The  impetus  came  from  a  seemingly  chance  remark  dropped  by  Vaughan  Williams's 
friend  George  Butterworth,  a  talented  young  composer  who  was  killed  on  the  Somme  in 
1916.  At  the  end  of  an  evening  spent  with  Vaughan  Williams  in  1911,  Butterworth 
remarked  abruptly,  "You  know,  you  ought  to  write  a  symphony."  Vaughan  Williams 
couldn't  get  the  idea  out  of  his  head.  And  he  found  an  approach  to  writing  what  became 
his  most  colorful  symphony  that  responded  to  some  of  his  most  basic  feelings  about 
national  music.  As  he  put  it  in  an  article  published  in  1912: 

Is  it  not  possible  that  the  English  composer  has  something  to  say  to  his  own 
countrymen  that  no  one  of  any  other  age  and  any  other  country  can  say?  Have  we 
not  all  about  us  forms  of  musical  expression  which  we  can  purify  and  raise  to  the  level 
of  great  art? 

And  he  found  those  "forms  of  musical  expression"  in  the  sights  and  (especially)  the 
sounds  of  the  London  that  he  loved:  the  Westminster  Chimes,  street-cries,  folk  songs, 
traffic  noise,  and  the  popular  instruments  of  Cockney  music -making.  Yet  in  none  of  this  is 
the  symphony  explicitly  programmatic.  The  composer  insisted  that  the  title  might  be 
clearer  if  he  called  the  work  "A  Symphony  by  a  Londoner";  the  listener  would  perhaps 
expect  some  local  references  without  assuming  that  there  was  any  attempt  to  tell  a  story, 
however  much  its  picturesqueness  may  hint  at  one.  Certainly  Vaughan  Williams  drew 
inspiration  from  Elgar's  musical  depiction  of  London,  Cockaigne,  as  well  as  from  some  of 
Debussy's  works;  and  he  knew  Monet's  paintings  of  London  at  night  and  H.G.  Wells's 
novel  Tono- Bungay,  which  describes  the  Thames  as  the  symbol  of  England.  With  all  this 


Ralph  Vaughan  Williams  and  his  first  wife, 
Adeline,  during  a  leave  from  the  service  in  1917 
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wealth  of  sources  and  ideas,  Vaughan  Williams  created  a  symphony  that  reflected  his 
early  idealism,  that  revealed  his  ability  to  handle  large-scale  musical  forms,  and  that 
showed  his  mastery  of  evocative  orchestral  color.  In  1951,  when  he  was  revising  the 
orchestration  of  the  six  symphonies  he  had  composed  to  that  date,  he  wrote  to  Sir  John 
Barbirolli  that  he  must  leave  the  London  alone,  since  it  was  "past  mending,  though  indeed 
with  all  its  faults  I  love  it  still — indeed  it  is  my  favourite  of  my  family  of  six."  (He  was  to 
compose  three  more  symphonies  in  the  decade  between  his  seventy-fifth  and  eighty-fifth 
birthdays.) 

The  first  movement  is  in  a  fairly  straightforward  sonata  form  with  an  evocative  slow 
introduction  beginning  with  a  quiet  motive  based  on  a  rising  fourth  that  seems  to  suggest 
London  in  that  quiet  time  just  before  dawn.  The  Westminster  Chimes  sound  the  half-hour 
(harp)  and  the  movement  explodes  in  an  outburst  of  lamenting  chromatic  cries  shouted  by 
the  full  orchestra.  What  follows  is  rich  in  thematic  ideas,  most  of  which  are  further 
worked  out  in  the  development,  which  begins  with  the  chromatic  outcry  of  the  exposition. 
Some  of  the  themes  might  be  identified  as  the  impatient  cry  of  a  cabby,  the  whistling  of  a 
street  urchin,  or  any  number  of  other  sights  of  the  city;  more  to  the  point  is  their  sheer 
overwhelming  energy. 

The  second  movement,  a  point  of  respite  in  the  hectic  urban  activity,  was  described  by 
Vaughan  Williams  as  "Bloomsbury  Square  on  a  November  afternoon."  The  principal 
theme  is  repeated  and  richly  harmonized.  A  snatch  of  melody  played  by  the  viola  in  a 
slightly  faster  tempo  leads  to  a  brief  quotation  (clarinet  and  violas)  of  the  lavender-seller's 
cry.  An  impassioned  climax  leads  to  a  rather  mysterious,  hushed  conclusion. 

The  scherzo  (subtitled  "Nocturne")  is  again  a  lively  and  well-filled  movement,  with 
many  themes  and  fragments  of  themes  appearing  and  disappearing  helter-skelter. 
Throughout  there  is  a  feeling  of  night  and  mystery,  though  with  a  few  lively  outbursts 
before  the  mood  becomes  more  serious.  Vaughan  Williams  offered  this  comment:  "If  the 
hearer  will  imagine  himself  standing  on  Westminster  Embankment  at  night  surrounded  by 
the  distant  sounds  of  the  Strand,  with  its  great  hotels  on  one  side,  and  the  'New  Cut'  on 
the  other,  with  its  crowded  streets  and  flashing  lights,  it  may  serve  as  a  mood  in  which  to 
listen  to  this  movement." 

The  last  movement  begins  with  another  expressive  explosion  that  soon  turns  into  a  slow 
march.  An  Allegro  provides  contrast  in  the  middle  of  the  movement,  but  the  return  of  the 
march  grows  to  a  crisis  which,  after  rising  to  a  climax,  dies  away  just  as  the  harp  imitates 
the  Westminster  Chimes  again,  now  sounding  the  three-quarter.  This  is  the  beginning  of 
the  Epilogue,  which,  although  it  recalls  the  opening  of  the  symphony,  does  so  in  the  way 
that  experience  recalls  innocence.  Michael  Kennedy  once  asked  the  composer  about  the 
"meaning"  of  the  Epilogue  and  was  referred  to  the  last  chapter  of  H.G.  Wells's  1909 
novel  Tono-Bungay,  the  chapter  entitled  "Night  and  the  Open  Sea,"  which  contains  the 
following  passage: 

Light  after  light  goes  down.  England  and  the  Kingdom,  Britain  and  the  Empire,  the 
old  prides  and  the  old  devotions,  glide  abeam,  astern,  sink  down  upon  the  horizon, 
pass — pass.  The  river  passes,  London  passes,  England  passes  .  .  .  Through  the 
confusion  something  drives,  something  that  is  at  once  human  achievement  and  the 
most  inhuman  of  all  existing  things  .  .  .  something  we  draw  by  pain  and  effort  out  of 
the  heart  of  life,  that  we  disentangle  and  make  clear  ...  I  see  it  always  as  austerity,  as 
beauty.  This  thing  we  make  clear  is  the  heart  of  life.  It  is  the  one  enduring  thing. 

— S.L. 
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Bayan  Northcott's  article  on  Oliver  Knussen  in  the  Musical  Times  for  1979,  p. 729,  gives 
useful  general  information.  Michael  Tilson  Thomas  has  recorded  the  Symphony  No.  3  and 
its  offshoot,  the  Ophelia  Dances,  superbly  with  the  Philharmonia  Orchestra  (Unicorn 
import;  coupled  with  the  Viola  Concerto  of  Simon  Bainbridge). 

Books  and  records  on  Delius  have  become  remarkably  numerous  recently,  largely 
because  of  the  activities  of  the  Delius  Trust,  which  plows  income  from  royalties  into  new 
books  or  recordings  of  hitherto  unrecorded  music.  Two  fundamental  books  about  the 
composer  by  musicians  who  knew  him  well  are  Eric  Fenby's  moving  account  of  the  last 
years,  Delius  As  I  Knew  Him  (Greenwood)  and  Sir  Thomas  Beecham's  biography 
Frederick  Delius  (Vienna  House  paperback).  Alan  Jefferson's  volume  Delius  in  the 
Master  Musicians  series  (Dent)  is  a  useful  short  survey  with  an  enlightening  chapter  on 
"Delius's  Craft."  A  Delius  Companion,  edited  by  Christopher  Redwood  (Calder),  is  a 
compilation  of  personal  recollections  and  analytical  studies  published  over  the  last  half- 
century  or  so.  Lionel  Carley  and  Robert  Threlfall's  Delius:  A  Life  in  Pictures  (Oxford)  is 
richly  illustrated  and  spiked  with  quotations  from  many  people  who  knew  the  composer. 
Finally,  the  first  volume  of  Delius:  A  Life  in  Letters,  edited  by  Lionel  Carley,  has  just 
appeared  (Harvard);  it  covers  the  years  1862-1908,  to  just  after  the  first  English 
performance  of  Sea  Drift.  An  interesting  article  by  Gerald  Abraham,  "Delius  and  His 
Literary  Sources,"  has  been  reprinted  in  Abraham's  Slavonic  and  Romantic  Music- 
Essays  and  Studies  (St.  Martin's).  The  only  recording  of  Sea  Drift  currently  available  is 
by  the  Royal  Philharmonic  Orchestra  and  Chorus  conducted  by  Richard  Hickox  with 
bass-baritone  John  Shirley-Quirk  (Argo,  coupled  with  Appalachia). 

Michael  Kennedy's  The  Works  of  Ralph  Vaughan  Williams  (Oxford,  available  in 
paperback)  is  the  standard  study;  the  hardcover  edition  contains  a  very  extensive 
catalogue  of  the  composer's  works,  running  to  some  250  pages,  that  is  not  included  in  the 
paperback  version.  Ursula  Vaughan  Williams,  the  composer's  second  wife,  has  written  a 
biography  that  naturally  is  rather  more  personal  in  tone,  R.  V.W.  (Oxford).  James  Day's 
brief  Vaughan  Williams  in  the  Master  Musicians  series  (Littlefield  paperback)  is  a  fine 
short  study.  Hugh  Ottaway's  Vaughan  Williams  Symphonies  in  the  BBC  Music  Guides 
(U.  of  Washington  paperback)  is  a  perceptive  introduction  to  that  aspect  of  his  work.  The 
only  recording  of  A  London  Symphony  currently  available  is  a  fine  account  led  by  a 
conductor  especially  associated  with  the  composer,  Sir  Adrian  Boult,  with  the  London 
Philharmonic  Orchestra  (Angel). 

— S.L. 
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THE  RESIDENCES  AT  CHARLES  SQUARE 
Harvard  Square,  Cambridge 


86  riverview  condominium  residences 
Scheduled  for  occupancy  late  1984 

617-491-6790 
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Andrew  Davis 


Music  director  of  the  Toronto  Symphony, 
Andrew  Davis  is  one  of  his  generation's  most 
sought-after  conductors.  Following  auspicious 
North  American  debuts  in  New  York  and 
Cleveland  in  1974  and  his  appointment  to  the 
Toronto  Symphony  in  1975,  Mr.  Davis  has 
appeared  regularly  with  the  orchestras  of 
Boston,  Chicago,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and 
Los  Angeles,  as  well  as  with  the  Cleveland 
Orchestra,  which  he  has  taken  on  two  Amer- 
ican tours.  His  current  season  has  included  a 
return  engagement  with  the  New  York  Phil- 
harmonic and  Metropolitan  Opera  perform- 
ances of  Strauss's  Ariadne  aufNaxos  with 
Jessye  Norman  in  the  title  role.  Mr.  Davis's 
1985-86  season  will  be  highlighted  by  per- 
formances of  Salome  at  Covent  Garden,  guest 
appearances  with  the  Philharmonia  of  London, 
the  Zurich  Tonhalle,  the  Stockholm  Philhar- 
monic, and  the  Israel  Philharmonic,  and  a  tour 
of  Germany  with  the  London  Philharmonic. 
His  1983-84  season  included  a  tour  of  the 
American  southwest  with  the  Toronto  Sym- 
phony, a  tour  to  major  cities  with  the  Los 
Angeles  Philharmonic,  and  appearances  with 
the  New  York  Philharmonic  and  the  Boston 
Symphony.  Other  recent  European  engage- 
ments have  included  his  acclaimed  Covent 
Garden  debut  with  Der  Rosenkavalier  and 
appearances  with  the  Philharmonia,  the  Lon- 
don Symphony,  the  BBC  of  London,  the  Berlin 


Philharmonic,  and  the  Vienna  Symphony. 
Summer  festival  appearances  have  included 
Edinburgh,  Berlin,  Glyndebourne,  and  Tangle- 
wood,  among  others. 

Born  in  Hertfordshire,  England,  Andrew 
Davis  studied  at  Kings  College,  Cambridge, 
where  he  was  Organ  Scholar  from  1963  to 
1967  and  where  his  talent  for  conducting  first 
became  apparent.  He  spent  a  year  studying 
with  Franco  Ferrara  in  Rome  and,  upon  his 
return  to  England,  worked  extensively  as  a 
keyboard  player,  notably  with  the  Academy  of 
St.  Martin-in-the-Fields,  with  which  he  made 
many  recordings.  His  career  began  in  October 
1970  when  he  took  over  a  performance  of 
Janacek's  Glagolitic  Mass  with  the  BBC  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  to  unanimous  critical  and 
public  acclaim.  He  then  spent  two  years  work- 
ing with  the  BBC  Scottish  Symphony  in 
Glasgow,  and  in  1973  he  was  appointed  asso- 
ciate conductor  of  the  Philharmonia  Orches- 
tra. The  same  year,  his  international  career 
got  under  way  with  a  tour  of  the  Far  East  with 
the  English  Chamber  Orchestra  and  the  first  of 
many  visits  to  the  Israel  Philharmonic.  Since 
then  he  has  made  three  overseas  tours  with 
the  Philharmonia  and  taken  the  Toronto  Sym- 
phony in  1978  to  Japan  and  China  and  in 
1983  to  Europe.  Mr.  Davis  has  recorded  a 
large  number  of  albums  in  an  extensive  reper- 
tory with  the  Toronto  Symphony  and  with  the 
British  orchestras;  he  was  awarded  two  Grand 
Prix  du  Disques  for  his  recording  of  Maurice 
Durufle's  Requiem  with  the  Philharmonia.  Mr. 
Davis  has  returned  frequently  to  conduct  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  since  his  first 
appearances  here  in  January  1976,  including 
Tanglewood  appearances  in  1977  and  1981 
and  his  most  recent  subscription  performances 
prior  to  this  season,  in  November  1983. 
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Jaeger  salutes 

the  Boston 

Symphony 

Orchestra. 


Jaeger  International  Shop  -  Copley  Place,  Boston,  MA.  (617)  437-1163 

Jaeger  International  Shop  -  The  Mall  at  Chestnut  Hill,  Newton,  MA.  (617)  527-1785 
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condominiums 


GOLDWEITZA  COMPANY 

267-SOC  J 

£  ~  J.J.  Howes,  circa  1870 


Richard  Stilwell 


Baritone  Richard  Stilwell  has  established  an 
international  reputation  as  one  of  America's 
finest  singers.  He  appears  regularly  with  the 
major  opera  companies  of  this  country  and 
Europe,  and  he  sings  frequently  as  a  soloist 
with  America's  leading  orchestras.  Mr.  Stil- 
well's  operatic  roles  span  the  history  of  that 
genre,  from  Monteverdi's  Orfeo,  L'incorona- 
zione  di  Poppea,  and  //  ritorno  d'Ulisse, 
Mozart's  Le  nozze  di  Figaro  and  Cosifan 
tutti,  and  Rossini's  //  barbiere  di  Siviglia  to 
Tchaikovsky's  Eugene  Onegin  and  Verdi's 
Falstaff to  Debussy's  Pelleas  et  Melisande, 
Britten's  Billy  Budd,  and  Pasatieri's  The  Sea- 
gull. Highlights  of  recent  seasons  have 
included  Billy  Budd,  Don  Pasquale,  and  a 
new  Zeffirelli  production  of  La  boheme  at  the 
Metropolitan  Opera;  Le  nozze  di  Figaro  at 
Covent  Garden  and  Glyndebourne;  Eugene 
Onegin  in  Santa  Fe;  //  ritorno  d'Ulisse  at 
Glyndebourne,  with  a  CBS  recording  of  that 
work  with  Frederica  von  Stade  and  conducted 
by  Raymond  Leppard;  a  Unitel  film  of  Falstaff 
with  Sir  Georg  Solti  conducting  the  Vienna 
Philharmonic  and  staged  by  Gotz  Friedrich; 
Vincoronazione  di  Poppea  with  the  Paris 
Opera;  Don  Giovanni,  Faust,  and  Cost  with 
Lyric  Opera  of  Chicago;  and  Les  Pecheurs  de 
pedes  with  the  Dallas  Civic  Opera.  During  the 
1983-84  season,  Mr.  Stilwell  returned  to  the 


Berlin  Festival  for  La  boheme,  Le  nozze  di 
Figaro,  and  Don  Giovanni.  He  appeared  as 
the  Count  in  Mozart's  Figaro  at  the  Hamburg 
Staatsoper  and  at  the  opening  of  the  Glynde- 
bourne Festival's  fiftieth -anniversary  season, 
and  he  recently  sang  his  first  performances  of 
Rodrigo  in  Verdi's  Don  Carlo  for  the  San  Jose 
Opera  Company.  Recent  symphonic  engage- 
ments have  included  performances  of  Han- 
del's Messiah  and  the  Brahms  German 
Requiem  with  the  Atlanta  Symphony  under 
Robert  Shaw,  both  recorded  for  Telarc;  the 
Brahms  Requiem  with  Erich  Leinsdorf  and  the 
St.  Louis  Symphony;  and  Britten's  War 
Requiem  with  the  Indianapolis  Symphony. 

Mr.  Stilwell  opened  his  1984-85  season  with 
Edo  de  Waart  and  the  San  Francisco  Sym- 
phony in  performances  of  Mahler's  Symphony 
No.  8.  He  appeared  as  Danilo  in  Washington 
Opera's  production  of  Tlie  Merry  Widow, 
repeating  that  role  with  the  Florentine  Opera, 
and  he  returned  to  the  Deutsche  Oper  in 
Berlin  this  past  January  to  sing  the  title  role  of 
Don  Giovanni.  In  addition  to  performances  in 
the  title  role  of  Eugene  Onegin  when  he 
returns  to  the  San  Jose  Opera,  his  United 
States  engagements  this  season  also  include 
Bach's  B  minor  Mass  with  the  Cincinnati  Sym- 
phony. Born  in  St.  Louis,  Mr.  Stilwell  came  to 
New  York  in  1965  to  pursue  a  career  on 
Broadway.  That  year  he  won  the  Fisher  Foun- 
dation Award  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  audi- 
tions; the  prize  money  enabled  him  to  continue 
his  vocal  studies.  When  he  auditioned  for  the 
New  York  City  Opera,  he  was  hired  immedi- 
ately, making  a  sensational  debut  as  Pelleas  in 
Debussy's  Pelleas  et  Melisande,  which  he  has 
since  recorded  with  Frederica  von  Stade, 
Herbert  von  Karajan,  and  the  Berlin  Philhar- 
monic. Mr.  Stilwell  made  his  Boston  Sym- 
phony debut  in  the  title  role  of  Tchaikovsky's 
Eugene  Onegin  in  a  concert  performance 
under  Seiji  Ozawa  at  Tanglewood  in  1974.  He 
appeared  with  the  orchestra  again  during  the 
1975-76  season  in  performances  of  Bach's 
St.  Matthew  Passion  in  Symphony  Hall  and  at 
Tanglewood. 
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Self-portrait  of  a  genius 


With  wit  and  charm,  Aaron  Copland, 
America's  greatest  living  composer  looks 
back  on  the  first  four  decades  of  his  life  in 
music.  It  is  a  monumental  work  about  an 
exceptional  era  in  America  s  artistic  history 
and  the  events,  here  and  abroad,  that 
spawned  his  genius.  Enhanced  by 
"interludes"  that  feature  reminiscences 
by  friends  and  colleagues  like  Nadia 
Boulanger,  Virgil  Thompson,  Agnes 
DeMille,  and  Leonard  Bernstein,  Copland 
is  a  stirring  chronicle  of  our  cultural  times. 


/ 


1900  through  1942 
'Aaron  Copland  and  Vivian  Perlis 

With  over  100  photographs,  $24.95  at  bookstores  or  direct  from 

ST.  MARTIN'S/MAREK,  175  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  NY  10010 

(Mail  orders:  Add  $1.50  extra  for  postage.  Send  Attn:  PY) 


"I  love  dining 

with  four  stars:' 

i 

"I  said  join  me  at  Apia' 
The  Boston  Globe 
gave  it  four  stars. 
Then  Esquire  called  it 
terrific.  Oh,  and  Boston 

It's  becoming  a  habit. 
Apley's,  please." 
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Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus 

John  Oliver,  conductor 


Co-sponsored  by  the  Berkshire  Music  Center 
and  Boston  University,  the  Tanglewood  Fes- 
tival Chorus  was  organized  in  the  spring  of 
1970  when  John  Oliver  became  director  of 
vocal  and  choral  activities  at  the  Berkshire 
Music  Center.  Originally  formed  for  perform- 
ances at  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's 
summer  home,  the  chorus  was  soon  playing  a 
major  role  in  the  orchestra's  Symphony  Hall 
season  as  well.  Now  the  official  chorus  of  the 
orchestra,  the  Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus  is 
regarded  by  conductors,  press,  and  public  as 
one  of  the  great  orchestra  choruses  of  the 
world.  The  members  of  the  chorus  donate 
their  services,  and  they  perform  regularly  with 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  Boston, 
New  York,  and  at  Tanglewood,  working  with 
Music  Director  Seiji  Ozawa,  John  Williams 
and  the  Boston  Pops,  and  such  prominent 
guests  as  Sir  Colin  Davis,  Leonard  Bernstein, 
Claudio  Abbado,  Klaus  Tennstedt,  Mstislav 
Rostropovich,  Andre  Previn,  Eugene 
Ormandy,  and  Gunther  Schuller.  Last  April  in 
Symphony  Hall,  the  chorus  received  interna- 
tional attention  for  its  participation  in  the 
world  premiere  performances  under  Sir  Colin 
Davis  of  Sir  Michael  Tippett's  The  Mask  of 
Time,  commissioned  by  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  for  its  centennial  in  1981. 

Unlike  most  other  orchestra  choruses,  the 
Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus  under  John  Oliver 


also  includes  regular  performances  of  a  cap- 
pella  repertory  in  its  schedule,  requiring  a 
very  different  sort  of  discipline  from  perform- 
ance with  orchestra,  and  ranging  in  musical 
content  from  Baroque  to  contemporary.  In  the 
spring  of  1977,  John  Oliver  and  the  chorus 
were  extended  an  unprecedented  invitation  by 
Deutsche  Grammophon  to  record  a  program 
of  a  cappella  twentieth-century  American 
choral  music;  this  record  received  a  Grammy 
nomination  for  best  choral  performance  in 
1979.  The  latest  recordings  by  Mr.  Oliver  and 
the  chorus  include  music  of  Luigi  Dallapiccola 
and  Kurt  Weill  on  Nonesuch,  Beethoven's 
Choral  Fantasy  with  Seiji  Ozawa,  Rudolf 
Serkin,  and  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
on  Telarc,  and  Debussy's  La  Damoiselle 
elite  with  the  orchestra  and  mezzo-soprano 
Frederica  von  Stade  on  CBS. 

The  Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus  has  collab- 
orated with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
on  numerous  other  recordings  for  Deutsche 
Grammophon,  New  World,  and  Philips.  For 
the  chorus'  first  appearance  on  records,  in 
Berlioz's  Damnation  of  Faust,  John  Oliver 
and  Seiji  Ozawa  received  a  Grammy  nomina- 
tion for  best  choral  performance  of  1975. 
The  Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus  may  be  heard 
on  the  Philips  releases  of  Schoenberg's 
Gurrelieder,  taped  live  during  Boston  Sym- 
phony performances  and  named  best  choral 
recording  of  1979  by  Gramophone  magazine, 
and  Mahler's  Symphony  No.  8,  the  Sym- 
phony of  a  Thousand.  Other  recordings  with 
the  orchestra  include  music  of  Ravel,  Liszt, 
and  Roger  Sessions,  and  the  chorus  has  also 
recorded  with  John  Williams  and  the  Boston 
Pops. 

In  addition  to  his  work  with  the  Tanglewood 
Festival  Chorus,  John  Oliver  is  conductor  of 
the  MIT  Choral  Society,  a  senior  lecturer  in 
music  at  MIT,  and  conductor  of  the  John 
Oliver  Chorale,  now  in  its  eighth  season,  and 
with  which  he  has  recently  recorded  an  album 
of  Christmas  music  for  release  by  North- 
eastern Records  next  fall. 
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Handicapped  kids  have  a  lot  to  give 

a        and  the  Cotting  School  has  a  lot  to  give  handicapped  children. 
We  are  a  12-year  day  school  providing  quality  education, 
I     medical  support  services,  and  pre-vocational  training  to  physically 
handicapped  boys  and  girls.  Support  services  include  occupational, 
physical  and  speech  therapies,  counselling,  vision  and  dental 
clinics,  and  fulltime  nursing  supervision.  Computer-based 
learning  programs,  summer  camping,  adapted  physical  education, 
art,  music  and  training  for  independent  living  help  students  develop 
daily  living  and  social  skills  and  increased  self-esteem.  If  you 
know  a  child  we  can  help,  please  pass  the  word  Call  or  write 
Dr.  Carl  W.  Mores,  Superintendent,  Cotting  School  for  Handicapped 
Children,  241  St   Botolph  Street,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02115 
(617)  536-9632. 

Cotting  School  for  Handicapped  Children 

is  a  private,  non-profit  Ch.  766-approved  institution, 
supported  primarily  by  gifts,  grants,  legacies  and  bequests. 


NQ5050  i7"xirx2» 

Handle  Portfolio  $130 

We  make  this  soft,  uncon- 
structed,  legal  size  portfolio 
in  six  colors  of  real  Glove 
Tanned  Cowhide: 

Black,  Burgundy,  Mocha,  Red, 
British  Tan  and  Tabac. 

\bu  can  order  it  by  mail  or 
telephone,  and  we  will  ship  it 
to  you  from  our  factory  at  no 
extra  cost. 

Send  for  our  free  catalogue. 

The  CoacK  Store 

75-B  Newbury  Street,  Boston,  Mass.  021 16 
(617) 536-2777 


The  Gift. 


It  should  express  your  feelings. 
Celebrate  the  occasion.  Touch  the 
heart.  And  mean  as  much  years 
from  now,  as  it  does  today. 

For  that  special  someone,  The  Gift 
is  waiting  to  be  discovered  at 
Wild  Goose  Chase. 


WILD  GOOSE  CHASE 

Contemporary  American  Crafts  and  Gifts 

1431  Beacon  St.  Brookline,  MA  02146,  738-8020 

Hours:  Mon.  -Sat. ,  10-6;  Sun. ,  12-5 
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Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus 

John  Oliver,  conductor 


Sopranos 

Ingrid  Bartinique 

Michele  M.  Bergonzi 

Susan  Cavalieri 

Bonita  Ciambotti 

Joanne  L.  Colella 

Margo  Connor 

Mary  A.V.  Crimmins 

Helen  Eberle  Daly 

Lou  Ann  David 

Christine  P.  Duquette 

Susan  Rose  Edelman 

Rebecca  Shellman  Flewelling 

Amy  G.  Harris 

Lisa  Heisterkamp 

Alice  Honner- White 

Christine  Jaronski 

Frances  V.  Kadinoff 

Patricia  Ann  Kasko 

Deborah  LeBlanc 

Carol  McKeen 

Ida  McManis 

Patricia  Mitchell 

Annette  L.  Murphy 

Diana  Noyes 

Fumiko  Ohara 

Nancy  Lee  Patton 

Jennifer  M.  Pigg 

Julia  Poirier 

Jamie  Redgrave 

Lisa  Saunier 

Joan  Pernice  Sherman 

Carole  J.  Stevenson 

Bernadette  Yao 


Mezzo-Sopranos 

Maisy  Bennett 
Karen  Bergmann 
Christine  Billings 
Ann  Caradonna 
Arnalee  Cohen 
Ethel  Crawford 


Catherine  Diamond 

Sara  Dorfman 

Kitty  DuVernois 

Mary  F.  Ellis 

Evelyn  M.  Eshleman-Kern 

Paula  Folkman 

Dorrie  Freedman 

Dorrie  Fuchs 

Irene  Gilbride 

Thelma  Hayes 

Donna  Hewitt- Didham 

Leah  Jansizian 

Suzanne  D.  Link 

Dorothy  W.  Love 

April  Merriam 

Vanessa  M.  Ovian 

Deborah  Ann  Ryba 

Linda  Kay  Smith 

Christie  St.  Clair 

Ada  Park  Snider 

Julie  Steinhilber 

Judith  Tierney 

Joanne  War  bur  ton 


Tenors 

Antone  Aquino 
Ralph  A.  Bassett 
William  A.  Bridges,  Jr. 
Paul  Clark 
Reginald  Didham 
William  E.  Good 
J.  Stephen  Groff 
David  M.  Halloran 
Dean  Armstrong  Hanson 
George  Harper 
Tyler  Pierce  Harwell 
John  W  Hickman 
Fred  G.  Hoffman 
Richard  P.  Howell 
Stanley  Hudson 
James  R.  Kauffman 
Edward  J.  Kiradjieff 


David  E.  Meharry 
Mehrdad  Moasser 
Dwight  E.  Porter 
Peter  Pulsifer 
David  Raish 
David  A.  Redgrave 
Michael  W  Spence 
Terence  Stephenson 
Mark  Wilson 
R.  Spencer  Wright 


Basses 

Peter  T.  Anderson 
David  J.  Ashton 
J.  Barrington  Bates 
Aubrey  Botsford 
Daniel  E.  Brooks 
Peter  Eldridge  Cummings 
Agostino  M.  DeBaggis 
Douglas  A.  Dittman 
Mark  L.  Haberman 
Richard  P.  Howell 
G.  Paul  Kowal 
Timothy  Lanagan 
Kenneth  L.  Lawley 
Lee  B.  Leach 
Steven  Ledbetter 
David  K.  Lones 
Sandy  Macfarlane 
David  B.  McCarthy 
Robert  S.  McLellan 
Jack  L.  Milne 
Rene  A.  Miville 
Stephen  H.  Owades 
Martin  R.  Pierce 
Peter  S.  Strickland 
Robert  Schaffel 
Robert  W  Schlundt 
Frank  R.  Sherman 
Scott  V.  Street 
Pieter  Conrad  White 
Howard  Wilcox 


Sarah  Harrington,  Manager 
Susan  Almasi,  Rehearsal  pianist 
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One  word  is  worth 
a  thousand  pictures. 


Daniels 


Daniels  Printing  Company 
40  Commercial  Street     Everett,  MA  02149     (617)389-7900 

Serving  New  England's  business  and  financial  communities. 
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The  highest  award  from  France's 
VOrdre  Mondial  de  Gourmets 
Desgustateurs  was  not  for  a  single  wine. 
It  was  for  Zachary's  j^ 

entire  wine  list.  ff     *tfj* 


Oi 


-Oho 


For  reservations  telephone  (617)  424-7000. 
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The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  gratefully  acknowledges  the  following  corporations 
and  professional  organizations  for  their  generous  and  important  support  in  the  past  or 
current  fiscal  year.  (*  denotes  support  of  at  least  $2,500;  capitalized  names  denote 
support  of  at  least  $5,000;  underscored  capitalized  names  within  the  Business 
Leaders'  listing  comprise  the  Business  Honor  Roll.) 


1984-85  Business  Honor  Roll  ($10,000+  ) 


Advanced  Management  Associates,  Inc. 
Harvey  Chet  Krentzman 

Analog  Devices,  Inc. 
Ray  Stata 

Bank  of  Boston 
William  L.  Brown 

Bank  of  New  England 
Peter  H.  McCormick 

Bay  Banks,  Inc. 
William  M.  Crozier,  Jr. 

Boston  Consulting  Group,  Inc. 
Arthur  P.  Contas 

Boston  Edison  Company 
Thomas  J.  Galligan,  Jr. 

Boston  Globe /Affiliated  Publications 
William  0.  Taylor 

Cahners  Publishing  Company,  Inc. 
Norman  Cahners 

Country  Curtains 
Jane  P.  Fitzpatrick 

Digital  Equipment  Corporation 
Kenneth  H.  Olsen 

Dynatech  Corporation 
J.P  Barger 

Exxon  Corporation 
Stephen  Stamas 

Wm.  Filene's  &  Sons  Company 
Michael  J.  Babcock 

GTE  Electrical  Products 
Dean  T  Langford 

General  Cinema  Corporation 
Richard  A.  Smith 

General  Electric  Company 
John  F.  Welch,  Jr. 

Gillette  Company 
Colman  M.  Mockler,  Jr. 


John  Hancock  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 
E.  James  Morton 

Stanley  H.  Kaplan  Educational  Center 
Susan  B.  Kaplan 

Liberty  Mutual  Insurance  Company 
Melvin  B.  Bradshaw 

Mobil  Chemical  Corporation 
Rawleigh  Warner,  Jr. 

New  England  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 
Edward  E.  Phillips 

New  England  Telephone  Company 
Gerry  Freche 

Raytheon  Company 
Thomas  L.  Phillips 

Red  Lion  Inn 
John  H.  Fitzpatrick 

State  Street  Bank  &  Trust  Company 
William  S.  Edgerly 

The  Sheraton  Corporation 
John  Kapioltas 

The  Signal  Companies 
Paul  M.  Montrone 

Teradyne  Corporation 
Alexander  V.  d'Arbeloff 

Urban  Investment  &  Development 
Company/ 
Copley  Place 
R.K.  Umscheid 

WCRB/Charles  River  Broadcasting,  Inc. 
Richard  L.  Kaye 

WCVB-TV  5 

S.  James  Coppersmith 

Wang  Laboratories 
An  Wang 
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PRESIDENTS/I 


A  Company 
Christmas 


The  Boston  Symphony  and  the  "Presidents  at  Pops"  and  "A  Company 

Christmas  at  Pops"  committees  thank  you  for  your  support  of  our 

programs  during  the  year.  We  hope  that  you  will  join  us  for  these  exciting 

business  benefits  this  year. 

"Presidents  at  Pops"  occurs  each  June  and  involves  over  100  leading 

Boston  businesses  participating  in  a  special  Boston  Pops  concert 

conducted  by  John  Williams.  Each  company  purchases  a  package  of  20 

tickets  to  use  for  their  employees,  customers  or  guests.  Dinner  and  drinks 

are  served  to  everyone.  "A  Company  Christmas  at  Pops"  is  modelled 

similarly  and  occurs  during  the  week  of  Christmas  Pops  concerts. 


For  more  information  on  each,  please  call  the  BSO 
Director  of  Corporate  Development  at  266-1492. 
Thank  you. 
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WEALTH  HAS  ITS  REWARDS. 


MCINJG 


f  or  a  persbnai  appointment; 
call  Dean  Ridldn,  Vice  President.  Private  Banking  Group, 

Bank  of  Boston  (617)  434-5302 
v:  Bostons  Financial  District and  Back  Bay  : 

©198,4 The  First National  Bank of  Boston;  Member  FDIG 
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Accountants 

Arthur  Andersen  &  Co. 
William  F.  Meagher 

COOPERS  &  LYBRAND 
Vincent  M.  O'Reilly 

Charles  DiPesa  &  Company 
William  DiPesa 

*  Ernst  &  Whinney 

James  G.  Maguire 

PEAT,  MARWICK,  MITCHELL 
&  COMPANY 
Herbert  E.  Morse 

♦TOUCHE  ROSS  &  COMPANY 
James  T.  McBride 

*Arthur  Young  &  Company 
Thomas  P.  McDermott 

Advertising/ PR. 

*Hill,  Holliday,  Connors, 
Cosmopulos,  Inc. 
Jack  Connors,  Jr. 

Hill  &  Knowlton 
Patricia  Butterfield 

*Kenyon  &  Eckhardt 
Thomas  J.  Mahoney 

*Newsome  &  Company 
Peter  Farwell 

Aerospace 

*  Northrop  Corporation 

Thomas  V.  Jones 

PNEUMO  CORPORATION 

Gerard  A.  Fulham 

Apparel 

*Knapp  King  Size  Corporation 
Winthrop  A.  Short 

William  Carter  Company 
Leo  J.  Feuer 

Architecture/  Design 

Jung/Brannen  Associates,  Inc. 
Yu  Sing  Jung 

Selame  Design 
Joe  Selame 

Banking 

BANK  OF  BOSTON 
William  L.  Brown 

BANK  OF  NEW  ENGLAND 
Peter  H.  McCormick 


Business  Leaders  ($  1,000  +) 


BAYBANKS,  INC. 


William  M.  Crozier,  Jr. 

Chase  Manhattan  Corporation 
Robert  M.  Jorgensen 

*Citicorp  (USA),  Inc. 
Walter  E.  Mercer 

Coolidge  Bank  &  Trust  Company 
Charles  W.  Morash 

Framingham  Trust  Company 
William  A.  Anastos 

Mutual  Bank 
Keith  G.  Willoughby 

Rockland  Trust  Company 
John  F.  Spence,  Jr. 

SHAWMUTBANKOF 
BOSTON 
William  F.  Craig 

United  States  Trust  Company 
James  V.  Sidell 

Building/ Contracting 

National  Lumber  Company 
Louis  L.  Kaitz 

J.F.  White  Contracting  Company 
Thomas  J.  White 

Consdting  /  Management 

ADVANCED  MANAGEMENT 
ASSOCIATES,  INC. 
Harvey  Chet  Krentzman 

BLP  Associates 
Bernard  L.  Plansky 

BOSTON  CONSULTING 
GROUP,  INC. 


Arthur  P.  Contas 

Jason  M.  Cortell  and 
Associates,  Inc. 
Jason  M.  Cortell 

Rath  &  Strong,  Inc. 
Arnold  0.  Putnam 

Small  Business  Foundation  of 
America,  Inc. 
Richard  Giesser 

Education 

*Bentley  College 

Gregory  H.  Adamian 

STANLEY  H.  KAPLAN 
EDUCATIONAL  CENTER 


Susan  B.  Kaplan 


Electronics 

Mitre  Corporation 
Robert  R.  Everett 

*Parlex  Corporation 
Herbert  W  Pollack 

*  Signal  Technology  Corporation 

William  Cook 

Employment 

*  Emerson  Personnel 

Rhoda  Warren 

Robert  Kleven  &  Company,  Inc. 
Robert  Kleven 

Russell  Reynolds  Associates,  Inc. 
Jack  H.  Vernon 

*TAD  Technical  Services  Corp. 
David  J.  McGrath,  Jr. 

Energy 

Buckley  &  Scott  Company 
Charles  H.  Downey 

CABOT  CORPORATION 
FOUNDATION 
Ruth  C.  Scheer 

EXXON  CORPORATION 

Stephen  Stamas 

*HCW  Oil  &  Gas  Company,  Inc. 
John  M.  Plukas 

HatofFs 
Stanley  Hatoff 

MOBIL  CHEMICAL 
CORPORATION 

Rawleigh  Warner,  Jr. 

Yankee  Oil  &  Gas,  Inc. 
Paul  J.  Montle 

Finance 

*Farrell,  Healer  &  Company,  Inc. 
Richard  Farrell 

*The  First  Boston  Corporation 
George  L.  Shinn 

Kaufman  &  Company 
Sumner  Kaufman 

* Leach  &  Garner 
Philip  Leach 

*Narragansett  Capital 
Corporation 
Arthur  D.  Little 

TA  ASSOCIATES 
Peter  A.  Brooke 
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Food/ Hotel/ Restaurant 

♦Boston  Park  Plaza  Hotel  & 
Towers 

Roger  A.  Saunders 
Boston  Showcase  Company 

Jason  Starr 

CREATIVE  GOURMETS  LTD. 

Stephen  E.  Elmont 

Dunkin'  Donuts,  Inc. 
Robert  M.  Rosenberg 

*  Howard  Johnson  Company 
G.  Michael  Hostage 

Inncorp,  Ltd. 
Harry  Axelrod 

*Johnson,  O'Hare  Company,  Inc. 
Harry  O'Hare 

*0'Donnell-Usen  Fisheries 
Corporation 
Arnold  Wolf 

RED  LION  INN 
John  H.  Fitzpatrick 

Roberts  and  Associates 
Warren  Pierce 

THE  SHERATON 

CORPORATION 

John  Kapioltas 

Silenus  Wines,  Inc. 
James  B.  Hangstefer 

Sonesta  International  Hotels 
Corporation 
Paul  Sonnabend 

THE  STOP  &  SHOP 

COMPANIES,  INC. 

Avram  J.  Goldberg 

THE  WESTIN  HOTEL 
Bodo  Lemke 

Furnishings/  Housewares 

COUNTRY  CURTAINS 
Jane  P.  Fitzpatrick 

High  Technology / Computers 

AT&T 
Charles  R.  Grafton 

Analytical  Systems  Engineering 
Corporation 
Michael  B.  Rukin 

Aritech  Corporation 
James  A.  Synk 

Automatic  Data  Processing 
Josh  Weston 


*  Computer  Partners,  Inc. 

Paul  J.  Crowley 

*Data  Packaging  Corporation 
Otto  Morningstar 

*Epsilon  Data  Management,  Inc. 
Thomas  0.  Jones 

General  Eastern  Instruments 
Corporation 
Pieter  R.  Wiederhold 

*  Helix  Technology  Corporation 

Frank  Gabron 

IBM  CORPORATION 
Paul  J.  Palmer 

POLAROID  CORPORATION 
William  J.  McCune,  Jr. 

RAYTHEON  COMPANY 
Thomas  L.  Phillips 

*Systems  Engineering  & 
Manufacturing  Corporation 
Steven  Baker 

*Transitron  Electric  Corporation 
David  Bakalar 

Insurance 

Arkwright- Boston  Insurance 
Frederick  J.  Bumpus 

*  Cameron  &  Colby  Co.,  Inc. 

Graves  D.  Hewitt 

*  Commercial  Union  Assurance 
Companies 

Howard  H.  Ward 

*  Frank  B.  Hall  &  Company  of 
Massachusetts,  Inc. 

Colby  Hewitt,  Jr. 

JOHN  HANCOCK  MUTUAL 
LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 
E.  James  Morton 

LIBERTY  MUTUAL 
INSURANCE  COMPANY 
Melvin  B.  Bradshaw 

NEW  ENGLAND  MUTUAL 
LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 
Edward  E.  Phillips 

PRUDENTIAL  INSURANCE 
COMPANY  OF  AMERICA 
Robert  J.  Scales 

Sun  Life  Assurance  Company  of 
Canada 
John  D.  McNeil 

Investments 

*ABD  Securities  Corporation 
Theodor  Schmidt-Scheuber 


Amoskeag  Company 
Joseph  B.  Ely  II 

BLYTH  EASTMAN  PAINE 
WEBBER  INC. 
James  F.  Cleary 

*E.F.  Hutton  &  Company,  Inc. 
S.  Paul  Crabtree 

Goldman,  Sachs  &  Company 
Stephen  B.  Kay 

Kensington  Investment 
Company 
Alan  E.  Lewis 

*Loomis  Sayles  &  Company 
Robert  L.  Kemp 

Moseley,  Hallgarten,  Estabrook 
&  Weeden,  Inc. 
Fred  S.  Moseley 

*  Tucker,  Anthony  &  R.L.  Day, 
Inc. 

Gerald  Segel 

*  Woodstock  Corporation 

Frank  B.  Condon 


Legal 

Gadsby  &  Hannah 
Jeffrey  R  Somers 

Goldstein  &  Manello 
Richard  J.  Snyder 

*  Her  rick  &  Smith 
Malcolm  D.  Perkins 
Nissenbaum  Law  Offices 
Gerald  L.  Nissenbaum 


Manufacturing 

Acushnet  Company 
John  T.  Ludes 

Bell  Manufacturing  Company 
Irving  W.Bell 

Checon  Corporation 
Donald  E.  Conaway 

Dennison  Manufacturing 
Company 
Nelson  S.  Gifford 

Econocorp,  Inc. 
Richard  G.  Lee 

FLEXcon  Company,  Inc. 
Mark  R.  Ungerer 

GENERAL  ELECTRIC 
COMPANY 
John  F.  Welch,  Jr. 
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(general  electric 
jcompany/lynn 

James  R  Krebs 
GILLETTE  COMPANY 


Colman  M.  Mockler,  Jr. 

Guzovsky  Electrical  Corporation 
Edward  Guzovsky 

Inland  Steel-Ryerson 
Foundation,  Inc. 
Robert  L.  Atkinson 

Kendall  Company 
J.  Dale  Sherratt 

L.E.  Mason  Company 
Harvey  B.  Berman 

Ludlow  Corporation 
Arthur  Cohen 

NEW  ENGLAND  BUSINESS 
SERVICE,  INC. 
Richard  H.  Rhoads 

Norton  Company 
Donald  R.  Melville 

'Packaging  Industries,  Inc. 

John  D.  Bambara 
Parker  Brothers 

Richard  E.  Stearns 

*Plymouth  Rubber  Company,  Inc. 

Maurice  J.  Hamilburg 
Scully  Signal  Company 
Robert  G.  Scully 

*Simplex  Time  Recorder 
Company 
Glenn  R.  Peterson 


Superior  Pet  Products,  Inc. 
Richard  J.  Phelps 

*Towle  Manufacturing  Company 
Leonard  Florence 

*Trina,  Inc. 

Thomas  L.  Easton 

Webster  Spring  Company,  Inc. 
A.M.  Levine 

Wellman,  Inc. 
Arthur  0.  Wellman,  Jr. 

Media 

BOSTON  GLOBE/ 
AFFILIATED  PUBLICATIONS 
William  0.  Taylor 

*  Boston  Herald 
Patrick  J.  Purcell 
GENERAL  CINEMA 
CORPORATION 

Richard  A.  Smith 

*WBZ -TV  4 

Thomas  L.  Goodgame 

WCIB-FM 
Lawrence  K.  Justice 

WCRB/CHARLES  RIVER 
BROADCASTING,  INC. 
Richard  L.  Kaye 

WCVB-TV  5 

S.  James  Coppersmith 

*WNEV-TV  7/New  England 
Television 
Seymour  L.  Yanoff 


Westinghouse  Broadcasting  & 
Cable,  Inc. 
Lawrence  P.  Fraiberg 

Musical  Instruments 

*  Baldwin  Piano  &  Organ 
Company 

R.S.  Harrison 

Avedis  Zildjian  Company 
Armand  Zildjian 

Printing/  Publishing 

*ADC0  Publishing  Company,  Inc. 
Samuel  Gorfinkle 

Bowne  of  Boston 
William  Gallant 

CAHNERS  PUBLISHING 
COMPANY,  INC. 
Norman  L.  Cahners 

CLARK-FRANKLIN- 
KINGSTON  PRESS 
Lawrence  Dress 

Customforms,  Inc. 
David  A.  Granoff 

*  Daniels  Printing  Company 

Lee  Daniels 

HOUGHTON  MIFFLIN 
COMPANY 

Marlowe  G.  Teig 

*Label  Art,  Inc. 
J.  William  Flynn 
McGraw  Hill,  Inc. 
Joseph  L.  Dionne 


CAFE  AMALFI 

ITALIAN  RESTAURANT 

8-10  WESTLAND  AVENUE 
BOSTON,  MASS./ 536-6396 


We  invite  you  to  join  us  before  or 

after  Symphony  for  a  fine  dining 

experience. 

We're  so  close  you  can  almost  hear 

the  music! 


Lunch  -  11:30  -  3  pm 
Dinner  -  5  -11pm 
BAR  SPECIALS-*  -  6  pm 
10  -  12  pm 

SPECIAL  FUNCTIONS  and 

LARGE  GROUPS  ACCOMMODATED 

RESERVATIONS  RECOMMENDED 
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Real  Estate/ Development 

Combined  Properties,  Inc. 
Stanton  L.  Black 

Corcoran  Mullins  Jennison,  Inc. 
Joseph  Corcoran 

Hilon  Development  Corporation 
Haim  Eliachar 

Northland  Investment 
Corporation 
Robert  A.  Danziger 

Stanmar,  Inc. 
Stanley  W.  Snider 

URBAN  INVESTMENT  & 
DEVELOPMENT  COMPANY/ 
COPLEY  PLACE 
R.K.  Umscheid 

*Winthrop  Securities  Co.,  Inc. 
David  C.  Hewitt 

Retailing 

WM.  FILENE'S  &  SONS 
COMPANY 
Michael  J.  Babcock 

Hills  Department  Stores 
Stephen  A.  Goldberger 

Jordan  Marsh  Company 
Elliot  Stone 


Kay  Bee  Toy  &  Hobby  Shops, 
Inc. 
Howard  Kaufman 

Marshall's,  Inc. 
Frank  H.  Brenton 

*Saks  Fifth  Avenue 
Ronald  J.  Hoffman 

Stuart's  Department  Stores,  Inc. 
Paul  Cammarano 

*Zayre  Corporation 
Maurice  Segall 

Science/  Medical 

*  Charles  River  Breeding 
Laboratories,  Inc. 

Henry  L.  Foster 

Damon  Corporation 
David  I.  Kosowsky 

Hospital  Corporation  of  America 
HCA  Foundation 
Donald  E.  Strange 

Shoes 

*Jones  &  Vining,  Inc. 
Sven  Vaule,  Jr. 

*  Mercury  International  Trading 
Corporation 

Irving  Wiseman 


MORSE  SHOE,  INC. 
Manuel  Rosenberg 

THE  SPENCER  COMPANIES, 
INC. 
C.  Charles  Marran 

STRIDE  RITE  CORPORATION 
Arnold  S.  Hiatt 

Software/ Information  Services 

Henco  Software,  Inc. 
Henry  Cochran 

Interactive  Data  Corporation 
Carl  G.  Wolf 

Travel/  Transportation 

*  Heritage  Travel 

Donald  Sohn 

The  Trans-Lease  Group 
John  J.  McCarthy,  Jr. 

Utilities 

BOSTON  EDISON  COMPANY 
Thomas  J.  Galligan,  Jr. 

*  Eastern  Gas  &  Fuel  Associates 

William  J.  Pruyn 
NEW  ENGLAND  TELEPHONE 
Gerry  Freche 


The  Boston  Home, 

(formerly  The  Boston  Home  for  Incurables) 


Est.  1881 


Seeks  Your  Support 
for  Another  Century 


Write  for  Centennial  Brochure:  The  Boston  Home,  IllC. 

David  W.  Lewis,  Treasurer  2049-2061  Dorchester  Avenue 

John  Bigelow,  Assistant  Treasurer    Boston,  Massachusetts  02124 

617/  825-3905 
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MASSACHUSETTS 

WGH  TECHNOLOGY 

COUNCL 


The  following  Members  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts High  Technology  Council 
support  the  BSO  through  the  BSO 
Business  &  Professional  Leadership 
Program: 


Alpha  Industries,  Inc. 
George  S.  Kariotis 

ANALOG  DEVICES,  INC. 

Ray  Stata 
The  Analytic  Sciences 
Corporation 

Arthur  Gelb 
*Augat,  Inc. 

Roger  D.  Wellington 
Barry  Wright  Corporation 

Ralph  Z.  Sorenson 
*Bolt  Beranek  and  Newman  Inc. 

Stephen  Levy 
Computervision  Corporation 

Martin  Allen 
*Cullinet  Software,  Inc. 

John  J.  Cullinane 

DIGITAL  EQUIPMENT 
CORPORATION 

Kenneth  H.  Olsen 


DYNATECH  CORPORATION 

J.R  Barger 
EPSCO,  Inc. 

Wayne  P.  Coffin 
Foxboro  Company 

Earle  W.  Pitt 
GCA  Corporation 

Milton  Greenberg 
GTE  ELECTRICAL 
PRODUCTS 

Dean  T.  Langford 
*GenRad  Foundation 

Lynn  Smoker 
*Haemonetics,  Inc. 

John  F.  White 
Honeywell  Information  Systems 

Warren  G.  Sprague 
Instron  Corporation 

Harold  Hindman 
♦Arthur  D.  Little,  Inc. 

John  F  Magee 


M/A-COM,  INC. 

Vessarios  G.  Chigas 
Massachusetts  High  Technology 
Council,  Inc. 

Howard  P.  Foley 
Millipore  Corporation 

Dimitri  d'Arbeloff 
PRIME  COMPUTER,  INC. 

Joe  M.  Henson 
♦Printed  Circuit  Corporation 

Peter  Sarmanian 
SoiTech,  Inc. 

Justus  Lowe,  Jr. 
TERADYNE,  INC. 

Alexander  V.  d'Arbeloff 
Thermo  Electron  Corporation 

George  N.  Hatsopoulos 
Unitrode  Corporation 

George  M.  Berman 
WANG  LABORATORIES,  INC. 

An  Wang 


RICHARD  M.  DANA,  inc? 

JEWELERS 

We  are  specialists  in  custom  design  and 

restoration  work  in  platinum  and  gold. 

All  work  is  done  on  the  premises. 

43  CENTRAL  STREET  ♦  WELLESLEY,  MASSACHUSETTS  ♦  237-2730 
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where  handcraftsmanship 

is  a  tradition 


upstairsmt^.  Main  Street,  Concord,  MA 
Mon.-Sa\10-5     ^17(617)371-1088 


f\    ooutheast     Asian     Ipeat 


T^MANDALAY 

BURMESE  RESTAURANT 


* Oelebpates    lenth   Year* 

329  Huntington  Avenue,  Boston.  247-2111 

lira  Blocks  West  of  Symphony  Hall  -  Reservations  Suggested 
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IGOR  5TRAVIM5KY 


THE  SOLOEITS  |ALE 


AM  ANIMATED 

HLM  BY  R.O. 

BLECNMAN 


HOME   VIDEO 

Extraordinary 

Animation  on 

Home  Video 


This  is  a  dazzling  version  of  Stravinsky's  magical  musical, 
based  on  a  classic  Russian  fable.      Also  available . . . 
The  Four  Seasons         The  Nutcracker         Turnadet 

See  it  today  from  a  video  dealer  below. 


Box  Office  Video 

Beta  &  VHS  Movies 
160  Newbury  St. 
Boston    247-3211 

Videosmith™ 
Beta  &  VHS  &CED  Movies 
275  Dartmouth  St. 
Copley  Square 
Boston  -262-1144 
Coolidge  Comer 
Brookline  •  232-6637 
The  MaU  at  Chestnut  Hill 
Newton  -  965-7970 
Rt.  9,  Worcester  Rd. 
Natick  •  651-3044 


Entertainment  Inc. 
Beta  &  VHS  Movies 
555  Washington  St. 
Wellesley  •  237  2320 
1158  Beacon  Street 
Newton  •  332-6665 


Video  Plus 

Beta  &  VHS  Movies 

Old  Path  Village 

969  Concord  St. 

Framingham  •  875-6855 

Porter  Square 

21  White  St.  at  Mass 

Ave.,  Cambridge 

Opening  Soon 


Bose®  Corporation 
invites  you  to 
experience  the 
revolutionary 
Acoustic  Wave" 
Music  System. 


"At  a  recent 

demonstration, 

this  listener  shook 

his  head  in  polite  disbelief  at 

hearing  such  sound  coming  from  a  single 

unit  the  size  of  an  office  typewriter. " 

Hans  Fantel,  The  New  York  Times 

Hear  it  for  yourself  in  the  Salute  to 
Symphony  Office,  3rd  floor,  or  call  Bose 
Corporation,  877-6234  to  schedule  a 
free  home  demonstration. 
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Coming  Concerts  .  .  . 


An  Authentic  Grill 

with 

Aged  Steaks    Plump  Poultry 
Fresh  Fish    Native  Shellfish 

grilled  on 

Woods  &  Charcoals 


of 


fl 


Mesquite 
Sassafras 


Apple 
Hickory 


In  Boston's 


Back  Bay  Hilton 


Just  steps  away  between 

The  Christian  Science 

Complex  and  Prudential  Center 

with  ample  indoor  parking. 

Dial-(617)  BOODLES. 


HF 


Real  Estate  Management 

Brokerage  and  Consulting  Services 

Since  1898 


SAUNDERS  &  ASSOCIATES 

20  Park  Plaza  Boston  MA  •  02116 
(617)426-0720 


J 


Wednesday,  10  April  at  7:30 

Open  Rehearsal 
Steven  Ledbetter  will  discuss  the  program 

at  6:45  in  the  Cohen  Annex. 
Thursday '10'— 11  April,  8-10 
Friday  'B'— 12  April,  2-4 
Saturday  'B'— 13  April,  8-10 

CHARLES  DUTOIT  conducting 
Dutilleux  Metaboles 

Mozart  Piano  Concerto  No.  24 

inC  minor,  K.491 
ANDRAS  SCHIFF,  piano 
Stravinsky  Petrushka  (1911) 

Thursday  'A'— 18  April,  8-9:50 
Friday  'A'— 19  April,  2-3:50 
Saturday  'A'— 20  April,  8-9:50 
Tuesday  'B'— 23  April,  8-9:50 

SEIJI  OZAWA  conducting 

Mendelssohn  Symphony  No.  5 

Reformation 
Lalo  Symphonie  espagnole 

ANNE-SOPHIE  MUTTER,  violin 

Ravel  Alborada  del  gracioso 

Thursday  '10'— 25  April,  8-9:50 
Friday  'B'— 26  April,  2-3:50 
Saturday  'B'— 27  April,  8-9:50 

SEIJI  OZAWA  conducting 

Stravinsky  Monumentum  pro  Gesualdo 

di  Venosa 
Prokofiev  Piano  Concerto  No.  3 

ALEXANDER  TORADZE,  pianist 

Nielsen  Symphony  No.  3, 

Sinfonia  espansiva 

Programs  subject  to  change. 
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Symphony  Hall  Information  . . . 


FOR  SYMPHONY  HALL  CONCERT  AND 
TICKET  INFORMATION,  call  (617)  266-1492. 
For  Boston  Symphony  concert  program  informa- 
tion, call  "CONCERT." 

THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  performs  ten 
months  a  year,  in  Symphony  Hall  and  at  Tangle  - 
wood.  For  information  about  any  of  the  orches- 
tra's activities,  please  call  Symphony  Hall,  or 
write  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Sym- 
phony Hall,  Boston,  MA  02115. 

THE  EUNICE  S.  AND  JULIAN  COHEN 

ANNEX,  adjacent  to  Symphony  Hall  on  Hunt- 
ington Avenue,  may  be  entered  by  the  Symphony 
Hall  West  Entrance  on  Huntington  Avenue. 

FOR  SYMPHONY  HALL  RENTAL  INFORMA- 
TION, call  (617)  266-1492,  or  write  the  Func- 
tion Manager,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA 
02115. 

THE  BOX  OFFICE  is  open  from  10  a.m.  until  6 
p.m.  Monday  through  Saturday;  on  concert  eve- 
nings, it  remains  open  through  intermission  for 
BSO  events  or  just  past  starting-time  for  other 
events.  In  addition,  the  box  office  opens  Sunday 
at  1  p.m.  when  there  is  a  concert  that  afternoon 
or  evening.  Single  tickets,  for  all  Boston  Sym- 
phony concerts  go  on  sale  twenty-eight  days 
before  a  given  concert  once  a  series  has  begun, 
and  phone  reservations  will  be  accepted.  For 
outside  events  at  Symphony  Hall,  tickets  will  be 
available  three  weeks  before  the  concert.  No 
phone  orders  will  be  accepted  for  these  events. 

TICKET  RESALE:  If  for  some  reason  you  are 
unable  to  attend  a  Boston  Symphony  concert  for 
which  you  hold  a  ticket,  you  may  make  your 
ticket  available  for  resale  by  calling  the  switch- 
board. This  helps  bring  needed  revenue  to  the 
orchestra  and  makes  your  seat  available  to  some- 
one who  wants  to  attend  the  concert.  A  mailed 
receipt  will  acknowledge  your  tax-deductible 
contribution. 

RUSH  SEATS:  There  are  a  limited  number  of 
Rush  Tickets  available  for  the  Friday-afternoon 
and  Saturday-evening  Boston  Symphony  con- 
certs (subscription  concerts  only).  The  continued 
low  price  of  the  Saturday  tickets  is  assured 
through  the  generosity  of  two  anonymous 
donors.  The  Rush  Tickets  are  sold  at  $5.00 


each,  one  to  a  customer,  at  the  Symphony  Hall- 
West  Entrance  on  Fridays  beginning  9  a.m.  and 
Saturdays  beginning  5  p.m. 

LATECOMERS  will  be  seated  by  the  ushers  dur- 
ing the  first  convenient  pause  in  the  program. 
Those  who  wish  to  leave  before  the  end  of  the 
concert  are  asked  to  do  so  between  program 
pieces  in  order  not  to  disturb  other  patrons. 

SMOKING  IS  NOT  PERMITTED  in  any  part  of 
the  Symphony  Hall  auditorium  or  in  the  sur- 
rounding corridors.  It  is  permitted  only  in  the 
Cabot-Cahners  and  Hatch  rooms,  and  in  the 
main  lobby  on  Massachusetts  Avenue. 

CAMERA  AND  RECORDING  EQUIPMENT 

may  not  be  brought  into  Symphony  Hall  during 
concerts. 

FIRST  AID  FACILITIES  for  both  men  and 
women  are  available  in  the  Cohen  Annex  near 
the  Symphony  Hall  West  Entrance  on  Hunt- 
ington Avenue.  On-call  physicians  attending  con- 
certs should  leave  their  names  and  seat  locations 
at  the  switchboard  near  the  Massachusetts  Ave- 
nue entrance. 

WHEELCHAIR  ACCESS  to  Symphony  Hall  is 
available  at  the  West  Entrance  to  the  Cohen 
Annex. 

AN  ELEVATOR  is  located  outside  the  Hatch  and 
Cabot-Cahners  rooms  on  the  Massachusetts  Ave- 
nue side  of  the  building. 


FOR  MUSICAL  BOYS  and  GIRLS 
A  wonderful  summer  at 

CAMP  ENCORE/CODA 

Stearns  Lake    Sweden,  Maine 

120  young  musicians  making  music  together, 
studying  with  resident  Music  Educators, 
enjoying  land  and  water  sports,  trips,  socials. 

Write:  Jamie  Saltman, 

208  Renfrew  Street,  Arlington,  MA  02174, 

or  phone  6 17-64 1-36 12 
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LADIES'  ROOMS  are  located  on  the  orchestra 
level,  audience-left,  at  the  stage  end  of  the  hall, 
and  on  the  first-balcony  level,  audience-right, 
outside  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room  near  the 
elevator. 

MEN'S  ROOMS  are  located  on  the  orchestra 
level,  audience-right,  outside  the  Hatch  Room 
near  the  elevator,  and  on  the  first-balcony  level, 
audience-left,  outside  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room 
near  the  coatroom. 

COATROOMS  are  located  on  the  orchestra  and 
first-balcony  levels,  audience-left,  outside  the 
Hatch  and  Cabot-Cahners  rooms.  The  BSO  is  not 
responsible  for  personal  apparel  or  other  prop- 
erty of  patrons. 

LOUNGES  AND  BAR  SERVICE:  There  are  two 
lounges  in  Symphony  Hall.  The  Hatch  Room  on 
the  orchestra  level  and  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room 
on  the  first-balcony  level  serve  drinks  starting 
one  hour  before  each  performance.  For  the  Fri- 
day-afternoon concerts,  both  rooms  open  at 
12:15,  with  sandwiches  available  until  concert 
time. 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  BROADCASTS:  Con- 
certs of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  are 
heard  by  delayed  broadcast  in  many  parts  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  as  well  as  interna- 
tionally, through  the  Boston  Symphony  Tran- 
scription Trust.  In  addition,  Friday-afternoon 


concerts  are  broadcast  live  by  the  following  FM 
stations:  WGBH  (Boston  89.7),  WFCR  (Amhers 
88.5),  and  WAMC  (Albany  90.3);  in  Maine  by 
WMED  (Calais  89.7),  WMEA  (Portland  90.1), 
WMEH  (Bangor  90.9),  WMEW  (Waterville 
91.3),  and  WMEM  (Presque  Isle  106.1);  and  in 
Connecticut  by  WMNR  (Monroe  88.1),  WNPR 
(Norwich  89.1),  WPKT  (Hartford  90.5),  and 
WSLX  (New  Canaan  91.9).  Live  Saturday- 
evening  broadcasts  are  carried  by  WGBH  and 
WCRB  (Boston  102.5).  If  Boston  Symphony 
concerts  are  not  heard  regularly  in  your  home 
area  and  you  would  like  them  to  be,  please  call 
WCRB  Productions  at  (617)  893-7080.  WCRB 
will  be  glad  to  work  with  you  and  try  to  get  the 
BSO  on  the  air  in  your  area. 

BSO  FRIENDS:  The  Friends  are  annual  donors 
to  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  Friends 
receive  BSO,  the  orchestra's  newsletter,  as  well 
as  priority  ticket  information  and  other  benefits 
depending  on  their  level  of  giving.  For  informa- 
tion, please  call  the  Development  Office  at  Sym- 
phony Hall  weekdays  between  9  and  5.  If  you 
are  already  a  Friend  and  you  have  changed  your 
address,  please  send  your  new  address  with  your 
newsletter  label  to  the  Development  Office, 
Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA  02115.  Including 
the  mailing  label  will  assure  a  quick  and  accurate 
change  of  address  in  our  files. 


Rental  apartments 

for  people  who'd 

rather  hear  French  horns 

than  Car  horns.    Enjoy  easy  living  within 
easy  reach  of  Symphony  Hall. 
New  in-town  apartments 
with  doorman,  harbor 
views,  all  luxuries, 
health 
club, 
land  2 
\^K    2^3   W/&%fl&^    bedrooms  and 
P  x^SJ^^wllS^^  penthouse  duplex 

apartments. 


THE  DEVONSHIRE 


O     .«.  One  Devonshire  Place.  (Between  Washington 

_,  T  =  f      and  Devonshire  Streets,  off  State  Street)  Boston. 
2  Renting  Office  Open  7  Days.  Tel:  (617)  720-3410 

2     Park  free  in  our  indoor  garage  while  inspecting  models. 


A  Boston  Tradition 

41  UNION  STREET  227-2750 
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WE  HELPED  ED  MILLER 

GET  BY  ON  $125,000. 

LAST  YEAR. 


Most  people  assume  that  success 
automatically  brings  with  it  a  sub- 
stantially brighter  -•  and  easier  -- 
financial  picture.  Yet  when  they  reach 
a  comfortable  income  level,  too  many 
find  themselves  wondering  where  it 
all  goes. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  common 
reasons  people  come  to  The 
Cambridge  Group  for  financial 
planning.  Because  success 
depends  as  much  on  preserving 
and  investing  your  money  as 
on  earning  it. 

At  The  Cambridge  Group, 
our  job  is  to  help  you  focus 
on  your  goals.Then  help 
you  achieve  them.  All  of 
them.  We  can  help  with 
business  management. 
Investment  objectives. 
Retirement  plans 
Educational  needs.  Estate 
planning.  And  any  other  special 
objectives  you  might  have,  business 
or  personal. 

All  while  keeping  your  taxes  at 
their  lowest  legitimate  level. 

To  achieve  this,  we  develop  an 
overall,  comprehensive  financial  plan. 
Our  specialists  optimize  your  posi- 
tion in  each  area  giving  you  a  balanced 
financial  picture.  Not  a  plan  skewed 
toward  the  stock  market  by  a  broker. 
Or  toward  life  insurance  by  an  agent. 
But  a  truly  objective  perspective. 


It's  only  through  careful  planning 
that  someone  like  Ed  Miller  can  feel 
comfortable  with  his  income.  Knowing 
that  his  money  is  working  as  hard  for 
him  as  he  worked  for  his  money. 

If  you'd  like  a  closer  look  at  what 
financial  planning  can  do  for  you, 
we'd  be  happy  to  arrange  a  private 
consultation  at  no  cost  or  obligation 
to  you.  Just  call  Charlie  Gerrior  at 
(617)965-7480. 


TheA 

Cambridge 
Group 

YOG  SET  THE  GOALS  WE  HELP  YOG  REACH  THEM 


BSO 


Pops  Celebrates  Start  of 
100th  Birthday  Season  with 
Special  Opening  Night  Concert 


Vocalist  Cleo  Laine  and  flutist  James  Galway  (pictured  here)  are  John  Williams's  special 
guests  at  the  Opening  Night  Concert  of  the  Boston  Pops'  100th  Birthday  Season  on 
Tuesday,  30  April.  This  once-in-a-century  celebration  will  begin  at  5:30  p.m.,  when  all 
concertgoers  will  be  treated  to  an  elegant  cocktail  reception  in  Symphony  Hall.  The 
concert,  beginning  at  6:30  p.m.,  will  feature  Ms.  Laine  with  the  John  Dankworth 
Quartet,  plus  the  world  premiere  of  P.D.Q.  Bach's  "1712  Overture, "  newly  discovered 
by  Professor  Peter  Schickele  under  a  special  Pops  "research  commission."  To  conclude 
the  evening,  benefactors  will  remain  for  a  dinner  dance  to  be  held  in  a  tent  adjacent  to 
Symphony  Hall  and  transformed  into  a  springtime  garden.  Everyone  who  attends  the 
concert  will  be  sent  home  with  a  surprise  Pops  birthday  present. 

Ticket  prices  include  a  tax-deductible  contribution  and  range  from  $50  to  $500. 
Tickets  are  on  sale  now  at  the  Symphony  Hall  box  office.  For  further  information,  call 
(617)266-1492. 


Gearing  Up  For  "A  Salute  to  Symphony" 
and  "Symphony  Sunday" 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  will  celebrate 
"A  Salute  to  Symphony"  the  weekend  of  20  and 
21  April  in  a  community- wide  effort  to  benefit  the 
BSO  and  the  Boston  Pops.  Sponsored  by  the 
Boston  Symphony  Association  of  Volunteers,  this 
massive  fundraising  effort — formerly  the 
"Musical  Marathon" — will  begin  with  a  gala 
Kick-Off  Party  at  the  Chestnut  Hill  Mall  on 
Sunday,  14  April,  and  be  capped  by  a  live,  1XA- 
hour  telecast  from  Symphony  Hall  featuring  the 
Boston  Symphony  under  Seiji  Ozawa  and  the 


Boston  Pops  under  John  Williams  on  Sunday,  21 
April  on  WCVB-TV-Channel  5.  That  day  will  be 
declared  "Symphony  Sunday"  by  Massachusetts 
Governor  Michael  S.  Dukakis,  and  radio  station 
WCRB-FM-102.5  will  devote  its  programming  to 
"Symphony  Sunday"  from  9  a.m.  to  midnight. 

As  in  the  past,  an  illustrated  premium  cata- 
'ogue  containing  hundreds  of  gifts  will  be  the 
focal  point  of  "Salute  to  Symphony"  activities, 
with  one-of-a-kind  musical  offerings  from  orches- 
tra members;  restaurant,  theater,  and  store  gift 
certificates,  and  an  exclusive  line  of  "Salute  to 
Symphony"  merchandise.  Premiums  will  be 


Discover  the  classics 
all  over  again. 

ADS  stands  for  accurate 
reproduction.  In  your  home. 
In  your  car.  Suddenly  you 
hear  the  music  you  love  with 
more  nuance,  more  detail.  For 
proof  see  an  ADS  dealer.  For 
information  call  800-824-7888 
Operator  483.  Or  write  James 
Armstrong,  a  classic  in  his 
own  right,  at  ADS,  84  Progress 
Way,  Wilmington,  MA  01887. 


Audio  Apart 
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available  at  Chestnut  Hill  Mall  beginning  15  April 
^nd  at  Quincy  Market  the  weekend  of  20  and  21 
April.  In  addition,  more  than  60,000  catalogues 
will  be  mailed,  and  they  will  also  be  available  at 
Symphony  Hall.  This  year,  all  premium  orders 
will  be  filled  immediately  upon  receipt. 

The  volunteer  effort  to  plan  and  produce  "A 
Salute  to  Symphony"  involves  more  than  400 
persons,  with  hundreds  more  donating  merchan- 
dise or  their  services  as  premium  offerings.  This 
important  project  is  supported  this  year  by  Kik- 
koman,  the  Weston/ Loblaw  Group,  and  the 
Prince  Company.  "Salute  to  Symphony"  Chair- 
man Thelma  Goldberg  hopes  that  "everyone  who 
loves  great  music  or  who  is  proud  of  Boston  and 
what  the  BSO  offers  the  city  will  be  a  part  of 
, 'Salute  to  Symphony.'  If  the  commitment  to  date 
is  any  indication,  this  year's  effort  should  be  a 
tremendous  success.  We  are  extremely  grateful 
to  all  who  are  making  it  possible." 

BSO  Members  in  Concert 

BSO  harpist  Ann  Hobson  Pilot  is  the  soloist  in  the 
world  premiere  of  Thomas  Oboe  Lee's  Concerto 
for  Harp  with  the  Pro  Arte  Chamber  Orchestra 
conducted  by  Gunther  Schuller  on  Sunday,  28 
April  at  3  p.m.  at  Sanders  Theatre  in  Cambridge. 
The  program  also  includes  Dvorak's  D  minor 
Serenade,  Mozart's  Symphony  No.  36,  Linz, 
and  the  overture  to  Rossini's  Barber  of  Seville. 
For  ticket  information,  call  661-7067. 

Max  Hobart  conducts  the  Civic  Symphony 
Orchestra  of  Boston  in  Barber's  Overture  to  The 
School  for  Scandal,  Mozart's  Piano  Concerto 
{  No.  21  in  C,  K.467,  with  soloist  Randall 
Hodgkinson,  and  Mahler's  Symphony  No.  4, 
with  soprano  Susan  Larson,  on  Sunday,  28  April 
at  8  p.m.  at  Jordan  Hall.  Tickets  are  available  at 
Bostix  and  the  Jordan  Hall  box  office,  536-2412. 


BSO  Weekend  at 
Tanglewood 

The  BSO  Weekend  at  Tanglewood,  a  popular 
tradition  of  sixteen  years,  will  take  place  this 
summer  26,  27,  and  28  July.  A  comfortable  bus 
ride  early  Friday  afternoon  will  transport  you  to 
the  Red  Lion  Inn  in  Stockbridge;  the  same  bus 
will  provide  door-to-door  service  for  all  events 
r  throughout  the  weekend,  which  will  include  a 
Saturday-morning  Open  Rehearsal  with  a  picnic 


lunch  following  at  Seranak,  the  former  home  of 
Serge  Koussevitzky;  cocktails  and  dinner  Satur- 
day night  in  the  formal  gardens  at  Tanglewood 
prior  to  that  evening's  Boston  Symphony  per- 
formance of  Handel's  Messiah  under 
Christopher  Hogwood;  a  chamber  music  concert 
Sunday  morning,  followed  by  lunch  at  the  Blan- 
tyre  estate  in  Lenox;  and  a  return  to  the  Boston 
area  by  6  p.m. 

The  BSO  Weekend  at  Tanglewood  is  offered  at 
$400  (double  occupancy,  including  a  $50  tax-de- 
ductible contribution)  to  those  who  have  contrib- 
uted $75  or  more  to  the  orchestra.  You  may  still 
become  eligible  by  making  a  contribution  if  you 
have  not  already  done  so.  For  more  information, 
please  call  the  Volunteer  Office  at  (617)  266-1348. 

Art  Exhibits  in  the 
Cabot-Cahners  Room 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  is  pleased  that 
a  variety  of  Boston-area  galleries,  museums, 
schools,  and  non-profit  artists'  organizations  are 
continuing  to  exhibit  their  work  in  the  Cabot- 
Cahners  Room  in  Symphony  Hall.  The  current 
exhibit  is  being  presented  by  Gallery  52.  Follow- 
ing a  week  given  over  to  the  BSO's  "Salute  to 
Symphony"  fundraising  effort,  the  Basement 
Gallery  will  display  a  selection  of  its  work  from 
22  April  until  20  May. 

BSO  Guests  on  WGBH-FM-89.7 

The  featured  guests  with  Ron  Delia  Chiesa  dur- 
ing the  intermissions  of  upcoming  live  Boston 
Symphony  broadcasts  will  be  BSO  concertmaster 
Malcolm  Lowe  (11  and  12  April),  percussionist 
Charles  Smith  (18  and  19  April),  and  percus- 
sionist Frank  Epstein  (26  and  26  April).  In  addi- 
tion, guest  conductor  Charles  Dutoit  and  pianist 
Andras  Schiff  will  be  Robert  J.  Lurtsema's  guests 
on  Morning  Pro  Musica  on  Thursday,  11  April 
at  11. 


With  Thanks 

We  wish  to  give  special  thanks  to  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Arts  and  the  Massachusetts 
Council  on  the  Arts  and  Humanities  for  their 
continued  support  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra. 


Seiji  Ozawa 
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The  1984-85  season  is  Seiji  Ozawa's  twelfth 
as  music  director  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra.  In  the  fall  of  1973  he  became  the 
orchestra's  thirteenth  music  director  since  it 
was  founded  in  1881. 

Born  in  1935  in  Shenyang,  China,  to 
Japanese  parents,  Mr.  Ozawa  studied  both 
Western  and  Oriental  music  as  a  child  and 
later  graduated  from  Tokyo's  Toho  School  of 
Music  with  first  prizes  in  composition  and  con- 
ducting. In  the  fall  of  1959  he  won  first  prize 
at  the  International  Competition  of  Orchestra 
Conductors,  Besancon,  France.  Charles 
Munch,  then  music  director  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  and  a  judge  at  the  competition, 
invited  him  to  Tangle  wood,  where  in  1960  he 
won  the  Koussevitzky  Prize  for  outstanding 
student  conductor,  the  highest  honor  awarded 
by  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  (now  the 
Tangle  wood  Music  Center). 

While  working  with  Herbert  von  Karajan  in 
West  Berlin,  Mr.  Ozawa  came  to  the  attention 
of  Leonard  Bernstein,  whom  he  accompanied 
on  the  New  York  Philharmonic's  spring 


1961  Japan  tour,  and  he  was  made  an  assistant* 
conductor  of  that  orchestra  for  the  1961-62 
season.  His  first  professional  concert 
appearance  in  North  America  came  in 
January  1962  with  the  San  Francisco 
Symphony  Orchestra.  He  was  music  director 
of  the  Ravinia  Festival  for  five  summers  begin- 
ning in  1964,  and  music  director  for  four 
seasons  of  the  Toronto  Symphony  Orchestra,  a 
post  he  relinquished  at  the  end  of  the 
1968-69  season. 

Seiji  Ozawa  first  conducted  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony in  Symphony  Hall  in  January  1968;  he 
had  previously  appeared  with  the  orchestra  for 
four  summers  at  Tanglewood,  where  he 
became  an  artistic  director  in  1970.  In 
December  1970  he  began  his  inaugural  season 
as  conductor  and  music  director  of  the  San 
Francisco  Symphony  Orchestra.  The  music 
directorship  of  the  Boston  Symphony  followed 
in  1973,  and  Mr.  Ozawa  resigned  his  San 
Francisco  position  in  the  spring  of  1976,  serv- 
ing as  music  advisor  there  for  the  1976-77 
season. 
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Do  you  know 
where  you're  going? 


Are  you 
already  there? 


Boston  Safe  Deposit 
and  Trust  Company 


Member  FDIC 


"If  you  really  loved  me, 
you'd  know  exactly  what  I  want! 


You  can  spend 

40  years  with 

someone  and  never 

really  know  her. 


Finding  someone  special  Something  equally  as 
special  can  be  extremely  frustrating.  Especially  when  it 
comes  to  fine  jewelry.  Which  is  why  you 
should  come  to  Harper  &  Faye. 

We're  personal  jewelers.  Meaning  we 
don't  just  sell  jewelry.  Rather,  we  help  you 
buy  it.  By  taking  the  time  to  find  out  about 
the  person  you  want  to  please.  What  she's 
like.  What  she  does.  And  what  she  likes.  So 
we  can  recommend  the  piece  (or  pieces) 
that  will  be  right  for 


Gold  is  precious.  But 
Designer  Michael 

Goods  14K  and  18K 
gold  earrings  are 

priceless.  $300  and 
'"  respectively. 


her.  To  arrange  a  time 
or  for  our  color  bro- 
chure, call  523-4555. 


Harper 
&Faye 

JEWELERS 

60  Federal  Street 
Boston,  MA  02110 


As  music  director  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra,  Mr.  Ozawa  has  strengthened  the 
orchestra's  reputation  internationally  as  well 
as  at  home,  beginning  with  concerts  on  the 
BSO's  1976  European  tour  and,  in  March 
1978,  on  a  nine-city  tour  of  Japan.  At  the 
invitation  of  the  Chinese  government,  Mr. 
Ozawa  then  spent  a  week  working  with  the 
Peking  Central  Philharmonic  Orchestra;  a 
year  later,  in  March  1979,  he  returned  to 
China  with  the  entire  Boston  Symphony  for 
a  significant  musical  and  cultural  exchange 
entailing  coaching,  study,  and  discussion  ses- 
sions with  Chinese  musicians,  as  well  as  con- 
cert performances.  Also  in  1979,  Mr.  Ozawa 
led  the  orchestra  on  its  first  tour  devoted 
exclusively  to  appearances  at  the  major  music 
festivals  of  Europe.  Seiji  Ozawa  and  the  Boston 
Symphony  celebrated  the  orchestra's  one- 
hundredth  birthday  with  a  fourteen-city  Amer- 
ican tour  in  March  1981  and  an  international 
tour  to  Japan,  France,  Germany,  Austria,  and 
England  in  October/November  that  same 
year.  Most  recently,  in  August/September 
1984,  Mr.  Ozawa  led  the  orchestra  in  a  two- 
and-one-half-week,  eleven-concert  tour  which 
included  appearances  at  the  music  festivals  of 
Edinburgh,  London,  Salzburg,  Lucerne,  and 
Berlin,  as  well  as  performances  in  Munich, 
Hamburg,  and  Amsterdam. 

Mr.  Ozawa  pursues  an  active  international 
career.  He  appears  regularly  with  the  Berlin 
Philharmonic,  the  Orchestre  de  Paris,  the 
French  National  Radio  Orchestra,  the  Vienna 
Philharmonic,  the  Philharmonia  of  London, 
and  the  New  Japan  Philharmonic.  His  operatic 
credits  include  Salzburg,  London's  Royal 
Opera  at  Covent  Garden,  La  Scala  in  Milan, 
and  the  Paris  Opera,  where  he  conducted  the 
world  premiere  of  Olivier  Messiaen's  opera 
St.  Francis  of  Assist  in  November  1983. 
Messiaen's  opera  was  subsequently  awarded 


the  Grand  Prix  de  la  Critique  1984  in  the 
category  of  French  world  premieres. 

Mr.  Ozawa  has  won  an  Emmy  for  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's  "Evening  at 
Symphony"  television  series.  His  award- 
winning  recordings  include  Berlioz's  Romeo  et 
Juliette,  Schoenberg's  Gurrelieder,  and  the 
Berg  and  Stravinsky  violin  concertos  with 
Itzhak  Perlman.  Other  recordings  with  the 
orchestra  include,  for  Philips,  Richard 
Strauss's  Also  sprach  Zarathustra  and  Ein 
Heldenleben,  Stravinsky's  Le  Sacre  du 
printemps,  Hoist's  The  Planets,  and  Mahler's 
Symphony  No.  8,  the  Symphony  of  a  Thou- 
sand. For  CBS,  he  has  recorded  music  of 
Ravel,  Berlioz,  and  Debussy  with  mezzo- 
soprano  Frederica  von  Stade  and  the  Men- 
delssohn Violin  Concerto  with  Isaac  Stern;  in 
addition,  he  has  recorded  the  Schoenberg/ 
Monn  Cello  Concerto  and  Strauss's  Don  Qui- 
xote with  cellist  Yo-Yo  Ma  for  future  release. 
For  Telarc,  he  has  recorded  the  complete 
cycle  of  Beethoven  piano  concertos  and  the 
Choral  Fantasy  with  Rudolf  Serkin.  Mr.  Ozawa 
and  the  orchestra  have  recorded  five  of  the 
works  commissioned  by  the  BSO  for  its  cen- 
tennial: Roger  Sessions's  Pulitzer  Prize- 
winning  Concerto  for  Orchestra  and  Andrzej 
Panufnik's  Sinfonia  Votiva  are  available  on 
Hyperion;  Peter  Lieberson's  Piano  Concerto 
with  soloist  Peter  Serkin,  John  Harbison's 
Symphony  No.  1,  and  Oily  Wilson's  Sinfonia 
have  been  taped  for  New  World  records.  For 
Angel/EMI,  he  and  the  orchestra  have 
recorded  Stravinsky's  Firebird  and,  with  so- 
loist Itzhak  Perlman,  the  violin  concertos  of 
Earl  Kim  and  Robert  Starer.  Mr.  Ozawa  holds 
honorary  Doctor  of  Music  degrees  from  the 
University  of  Massachusetts,  the  New  England 
Conservatory  of  Music,  and  Wheaton  College 
in  Norton,  Massachusetts. 
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John  Moors  Cabot 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY 

ORCHESTRA 

1984/85 

First  Violins 

Malcolm  Lowe 

Concertmaster 
Charles  Munch  chair 

Emanuel  Borok 
Assistant  Concertmaster 
Helen  Horner  Mclntyre  chair 

Max  Hobart 

Robert  L.  Beal,  and 

Enid  and  Bruce  A.  Beal  chair 

Cecylia  Arzewski 
Edward  and  Bertha  C.  Rose  chair 

Bo  Youp  Hwang 

John  and  Dorothy  Wilson  chair 

Max  Winder 
Harry  Dickson 

Forrest  Foster  Collier  chair 

Gottfried  Wilfinger 
Fredy  Ostrovsky 
Leo  Panasevich 

Carolyn  and  George  Rowland  chair 

Sheldon  Rotenberg 

Muriel  C.  Kasdon  and 

Marjorie  C.  Paley  chair 
Alfred  Schneider 
Raymond  Sird 
Ikuko  Mizuno 
Amnon  Levy 

Second  Violins 

Marylou  Speaker  Churchill 

Fahnestock  chair 
Vyacheslav  Uritsky 
Charlotte  and  Irving  W.  Rahb  chair 

Ronald  Knudsen 
Joseph  McGauley 
Leonard  Moss 
Laszlo  Nagy 

*  Michael  Vitale 

*  Harvey  Seigel 

*  Jerome  Rosen 

*  Sheila  Fiekowsky 

*  Gerald  Elias 

*  Ronan  Lefkowitz 

*  Nancy  Bracken 

*  Joel  Smirnoff 

*  Jennie  Shames 

*  Nisanne  Lowe 

*  Aza  Raykhtsaum 

*  Nancy  Mathis  DiNovo 

*  Participating  in  a  system  of  rotated 
seating  within  each  string  section. 


Violas 

Burton  Fine 

Charles  S.  Dana  chair 

Patricia  McCarty 

Anne  Stoneman  chair 

Ronald  Wilkison 
Robert  Barnes 
Jerome  Lipson 
Bernard  KadinofF 
Joseph  Pietropaolo 
Michael  Zaretsky 
Marc  Jeanneret 
Betty  Benthin 
Mark  Ludwig 

Cellos 

Jules  Eskin 

Philip  R.  Allen  chair 

Martha  Babcock 

Vernon  and  Marion  Alden  chair 

Mischa  Nieland 

Esther  S.  and  Joseph  M.  Shapiro  chair 

Jerome  Patterson 

*  Robert  Ripley 
Luis  Leguia 
Carol  Procter 
Ronald  Feldman 

*  Joel  Moerschel 

Sandra  and  David  Bakalar  chair 

*  Jonathan  Miller 

*  Sato  Knudsen 

Basses 

Edwin  Barker 

Harold  D.  Hodgkinson  chair 

Lawrence  Wolfe 

Maria  Stata  chair 

Joseph  Hearne 
Bela  Wurtzler 
Leslie  Martin 
John  Salkowski 
John  Barwicki 

*  Robert  Olson 

*  James  Orleans 

Flutes 

Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer 
Walter  Piston  chair 

Fenwick  Smith 
Myra  and  Robert  Kraft  chair 

Leone  Buyse 

Piccolo 

Lois  Schaefer 

Evelyn  and  C.  Charles  Marran  chair 

Oboes 

Ralph  Gomberg 

Mildred  B.  Remis  chair 
Wayne  Rapier 
Alfred  Genovese 

English  Horn 

Laurence  Thorstenberg 
Phyllis  Knight  Beranek  chair 

Clarinets 

Harold  Wright 

Ann  S.M.  Banks  chair 


Thomas  Martin 
Peter  Hadcock 

E-flat  Clarinet 

Bass  Clarinet 

Craig  Nordstrom 

Bassoons 

Sherman  Walt 
Edward  A.  Taft  chair 

Roland  Small 
Matthew  Ruggiero 

Contrabassoon 

Richard  Plaster 

Horns 

Charles  Kavalovski 

Helen  SagoffSlosberg  chair 
Richard  Sebring 
Daniel  Katzen 
Jay  Wadenpfuhl 
Richard  Mackey 
Jonathan  Menkis 

Trumpets 

Charles  Schlueter 

Roger  Louis  Voisin  chair 

Andre  Come 

Ford  H.  Cooper  chair 

Charles  Daval 
Peter  Chapman 

Trombones 

Ronald  Barron 

J.P  and  Mary  B.  Barger  chair 

Norman  Bolter 

Tuba 

Chester  Schmitz 

Margaret  and  William  C. 
Rousseau  chair 

Timpani 

Everett  Firth 

Sylvia  Shippen  Wells  chair 

Percussion 

Charles  Smith 
Peter  and  Anne  Brooke  chair 

Arthur  Press 

Assistant  Timpanist 
Thomas  Gauger 
Frank  Epstein 

Harp 

Ann  Hobson  Pilot 

Willona  Henderson  Sinclair  chair 

Personnel  Managers 

William  Moyer 
Harry  Shapiro 

Librarians 

Marshall  Burlingame 
William  Shisler 
James  Harper 

Stage  Manager 

Position  endowed  by 
Angelica  Lloyd  Clagett 

Alfred  Robison 
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How  to  conduct  yourself 
on  Friday  night. 

Aficionados  of  classical  music  can  enjoy 

the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  every  Friday  night 

at  9  o'clock  on  WCRB 102. 5  FM.  Sponsored 

in  part  by  Honeywell. 

Honeywell 
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A  Brief  History  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 


For  many  years,  philanthropist,  Civil  War 
veteran,  and  amateur  musician  Henry  Lee 
Higginson  dreamed  of  founding  a  great  and 
permanent  orchestra  in  his  home  town  of 
Boston.  His  vision  approached  reality  in  the 
spring  of  1881,  and  on  22  October  that  year 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's  inaugural 
concert  took  place  under  the  direction  of  con- 
ductor Georg  Henschel.  For  nearly  twenty 
years,  symphony  concerts  were  held  in  the  old 
Boston  Music  Hall;  Symphony  Hall,  the 
orchestra's  present  home,  and  one  of  the 
world's  most  highly  regarded  concert  halls, 
was  opened  in  1900.  Henschel  was  succeeded 
by  a  series  of  German-born  and  -trained  con- 
ductors— Wilhelm  Gericke,  Arthur  Nikisch, 
Emil  Paur,  and  Max  Fiedler — culminating  in 
the  appointment  of  the  legendary  Karl  Muck, 
who  served  two  tenures  as  music  director, 
1906-08  and  1912-18.  Meanwhile,  in  July 
1885,  the  musicians  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
had  given  their  first  "Promenade"  concert, 
offering  both  music  and  refreshments,  and 


fulfilling  Major  Higginson's  wish  to  give 
"concerts  of  a  lighter  kind  of  music."  These 
concerts,  soon  to  be  given  in  the  springtime 
and  renamed  first  "Popular"  and  then 
"Pops,"  fast  became  a  tradition. 

During  the  orchestra's  first  decades,  there 
were  striking  moves  toward  expansion.  In 
1915,  the  orchestra  made  its  first  transconti- 
nental trip,  playing  thirteen  concerts  at  the 
Panama-Pacific  Exposition  in  San  Francisco. 
Recording,  begun  with  RCA  in  the  pioneering 
days  of  1917,  continued  with  increasing  fre- 
quency, as  did  radio  broadcasts  of  concerts. 
The  character  of  the  Boston  Symphony  was 
greatly  changed  in  1918,  when  Henri  Rabaud 
was  engaged  as  conductor;  he  was  succeeded 
the  following  season  by  Pierre  Monteux.  These 
appointments  marked  the  beginning  of  a 
French-oriented  tradition  which  would  be 
maintained,  even  during  the  Russian-born 
Serge  Koussevitzky's  time,  with  the  employ- 
ment of  many  French-trained  musicians. 


The  first  photograph,  actually  a  collage,  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  under  Georg 
Henschel,  taken  1882 
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Henry  Lee  Higginson 


Georg  Henschel 


The  Koussevitzky  era  began  in  1924.  His 
extraordinary  musicianship  and  electric  per- 
sonality proved  so  enduring  that  he  served  an 
unprecedented  term  of  twenty-five  years.  In 
1936,  Koussevitzky  led  the  orchestra's  first 
concerts  in  the  Berkshires,  and  a  year  later  he 
and  the  players  took  up  annual  summer  resi- 
dence at  Tangle  wood.  Koussevitzky  passion- 
ately shared  Major  Higginson's  dream  of  "a 
good  honest  school  for  musicians,"  and  in 
1940  that  dream  was  realized  with  the  found- 
ing at  Tanglewood  of  the  Berkshire  Music 
Center,  a  unique  summer  music  academy  for 
young  artists.  To  broaden  public  awareness  of 
the  Music  Center's  activities  at  Tanglewood, 
the  Berkshire  Music  Center  will  be  known  as 
the  Tanglewood  Music  Center  beginning  with  , , 
the  1985  session. 

Expansion  continued  in  other  areas  as  well. 
In  1929  the  free  Esplanade  concerts  on  the 
Charles  River  in  Boston  were  inaugurated  by 
Arthur  Fiedler,  who  had  been  a  member  of  the 
orchestra  since  1915  and  who  in  1930  became 
the  eighteenth  conductor  of  the  Boston  Pops,  a 
post  he  would  hold  for  half  a  century,  to  be 
succeeded  by  John  Williams  in  1980.  The 
Boston  Pops  will  celebrate  its  hundredth  birth- 
day in  1985  under  Mr.  Williams's  baton. 

Charles  Munch  followed  Koussevitzky  as 
music  director  in  1949.  Munch  continued 
Koussevitzky's  practice  of  supporting  contem- 
porary composers  and  introduced  much  music 


Karl  Muck 


Serge  Koussevitzky 


from  the  French  repertory  to  this  country. 
During  his  tenure,  the  orchestra  toured  abroad 
for  the  first  time,  and  its  continuing  series  of 
Youth  Concerts  was  initiated.  Erich  Leinsdorf 
began  his  seven-year  term  as  music  director  in 
1962.  Leinsdorf  presented  numerous  pre- 
mieres, restored  many  forgotten  and  neglected 
works  to  the  repertory,  and,  like  his  two  prede- 
cessors, made  many  recordings  for  RCA;  in 
addition,  many  concerts  were  televised  under 
his  direction.  Leinsdorf  was  also  an  energetic 
director  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center,  and 
under  his  leadership  a  full-tuition  fellowship 
program  was  established.  Also  during  these 
years,  the  Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Players 
were  founded,  in  1964;  they  are  the  world's 
only  permanent  chamber  ensemble  made  up  of 
a  major  symphony  orchestra's  principal  play- 
ers. William  Steinberg  succeeded  Leinsdorf  in 
1969.  He  conducted  several  American  and 
world  premieres,  made  recordings  for 
Deutsche  Grammophon  and  RCA,  appeared 
regularly  on  television,  led  the  1971  European 
tour,  and  directed  concerts  on  the  east  coast, 
in  the  south,  and  in  the  mid-west. 

Seiji  Ozawa,  an  artistic  director  of  the 
Berkshire  Festival  since  1970,  became  the 
orchestra's  thirteenth  music  director  in  the  fall 
of  1973,  following  a  year  as  music  advisor. 
Now  in  his  twelfth  year  as  music  director,  Mr. 
Ozawa  has  continued  to  solidify  the  orchestra's 
reputation  at  home  and  abroad,  and  his  pro- 


gram of  centennial  commissions — from 
Sandor  Balassa,  Leonard  Bernstein,  John 
Corigliano,  Peter  Maxwell  Davies,  John 
Harbison,  Leon  Kirchner,  Peter  Lieberson, 
Donald  Martino,  Andrzej  Panufnik,  Roger 
Sessions,  Sir  Michael  Tippett,  and  Oily 
Wilson — on  the  occasion  of  the  orchestra's 
hundredth  birthday  has  reaffirmed  the  orches- 
tra's commitment  to  new  music.  Under  his 
direction,  the  orchestra  has  also  expanded  its 
recording  activities  to  include  releases  on  the 
Philips,  Telarc,  CBS,  Angel/EMI,  Hyperion, 
and  New  World  labels. 

From  its  earliest  days,  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  has  stood  for  imagination, 
enterprise,  and  the  highest  attainable  stan- 
dards. Today,  the  Boston  Symphony  Orches- 
tra, Inc.,  presents  more  than  250  concerts 
annually.  Attended  by  a  live  audience  of  nearly 
1.5  million,  the  orchestra's  performances  are 
heard  by  a  vast  national  and  international 
audience  through  the  media  of  radio,  tele- 
vision, and  recordings.  Its  annual  budget  has 
grown  from  Higginson's  projected  $115,000 
to  more  than  $20  million.  Its  preeminent  posi- 
tion in  the  world  of  music  is  due  not  only  to  the 
support  of  its  audiences  but  also  to  grants  from 
the  federal  and  state  governments,  and  to  the 
generosity  of  many  foundations,  businesses, 
and  individuals.  It  is  an  ensemble  that  has 
richly  fulfilled  Higginson's  vision  of  a  great 
and  permanent  orchestra  in  Boston. 


Charles  Munch 


William  Steinberg 


per  •form-  ance  (par-fof-mans) 

n.  IThe  act  or  style  of  performing 
a  work  or  role  before  an  audience. 
2.  What  you  can  expect  from  Mutual 
Bank,  whether  you're  looking  for 
outstanding  customer  service,  con- 
venient downtown  locations  or 
innovative  banking  and  investment 
services. 


i  * 


Mutual  Bank 

What  other  big  bank  treats  you 
like  a  partner? 

45  Franklin  Street,  Boston,  MA  02110, 482-7530 


Member  FDIC 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 

One  Hundred  and  Fourth  Season,  1984-85 

Thursday,  11  April  at  8 
Friday,  12  April  at  2 
Saturday,  13  April  at  8 

CHARLES  DUTOIT  conducting 


DUTILLEUX 


MOZART 


Metaboles 

Incantatoire  (Largamente) — 
Lineaire  (Lento  Moderato) — 
Obsessionnel  (Scherzando) — 
Torpide  (Andantino) — 
Flamboyant  (Presto) 

Piano  Concerto  No.  24  in  C  minor,  K.491 

Allegro 

Larghetto 

Allegretto 

ANDRAS  SCHIFF 


INTERMISSION 


STRAVINSKY 


Petrushka  (version  of  191 1) 

The  Shrove -Tide  Fair 

Petrushka's  Room 

The  Moor's  Room 

The  Shrove-Tide  Fair  (towards  evening) 

JEROME  ROSEN,  piano 


Thursday's  and  Saturday's  concerts  will  end  about  9:55  and  Friday's  about  3:55. 

Philips,  Telarc,  CBS,  Deutsche  Grammophon,  Angel/EMI,  New  World,  Hyperion,  and  RCA  records 

Baldwin  piano 

Andras  Schiff  plays  the  Steinway  piano. 

Please  be  sure  the  electronic  signal  on  your  watch  or  pager  is  switched  off 
during  the  concert. 

The  program  books  for  the  Friday  series  are  given  in  loving  memory  of  Mrs.  Hugh  Bancroft 
by  her  daughters  Mrs.  A.  Werk  Cook  and  the  late  Mrs.  William  C.  Cox. 
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LOCATION 

The  Fairways  at  Chestnut  Hill  gives  you  downtown  Boston  from  the 
perfect  vantage  point:  within  sight  and  within  a  15-minute  drive.  You'll 
also  have  a  bricked  terrace  and  a  balcony  overlooking  a  golf  course, 
where  you  can  relax  and  look  back  on  the  day's  accomplishments. 

Sitting  pretty  is  just  one  of  the  advantages  of  owning  a  home  at 
The  Fairways.  We  invite  you  to  come  view  all  the  others. 

Two-bedroom  townhouses  with  study  from  $285,000.  Furnished  models  open  12-5 

seven  days  a  week,  or  by  appointment  From  Centre  Street  in  Newton  go  east 

on  Commonwealth  Avenue,  left  on  Hammond  Street  which  becomes  Woodchester 

Drive  which,  in  turn,  becomes  Algonquin  Road. 

The  Fairways 

AT  CHESTNUT  HILL 


1C 


85  Algonquin  Road,  Newton  (617)965-8988 

Marketed  by:  QSS  The  Condominium  Collaborative,  Inc. 
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Henri  Dutilleux 

Metaboles 

Henri  Dutilleux  was  born  in  Angers, 
France,  on  22  January  1916;  he  is 
living  in  Paris.  He  composed  Metaboles 
on  a  commission  from  the  Musical  Arts 
Association  of  Cleveland  to  celebrate 
the  fortieth  anniversary  of  the 
Cleveland  Orchestra.  The  score  was 
completed  in  1964  and  dedicated  to 
George  Szell,  who  conducted  the 
Cleveland  Orchestra  in  the  first  per- 
formance on  14  January  1965.  The 
work  was  heard  in  Symphony  Hall  on 
10  February  when  the  Cleveland 
Orchestra  played  it  here  on  tour,  but  the 
present  performances  are  the  first  by 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  The 
score  calls  for  two  flutes  and  two  pic- 
colos (doubling flutes),  three  oboes  and  English  horn,  two  clarinets,  the  small  E-flat 
clarinet,  and  bass  clarinet,  three  bassoons  and  contrabassoon,  four  horns,  four 
trumpets,  three  trombones  and  tuba,  timpani,  two  temple  blocks,  side  drum,  small, 
medium,  and  large  tom-toms,  bass  drum,  small  suspended  cymbal,  Chinese  cymbal, 
medium  and  large  tam-tams,  crash  cymbals,  triangle,  cowbell,  xylophone, 
glockenspiel,  celesta,  harp,  and  strings. 

Though  one  of  the  most  respected  of  contemporary  composers,  Henri  Dutilleux 
remains  relatively  little-known.  He  is  a  careful,  fastidious  worker,  never  eager  to  rush  the 
completion  of  a  piece  (Metaboles  was  commissioned  in  1957-58,  but  not  finished  until 
1964),  and  he  has  destroyed  a  number  of  his  earlier  compositions  that,  to  his  mind,  too 
strongly  reflect  the  youthful  influence  of  Ravel  in  particular.  Thus,  oddly  enough  for  a 
composer  approaching  the  Biblical  threescore  and  ten,  his  reputation  is  based  almost 
entirely  on  a  mere  half-dozen  pieces  composed  since  the  Second  World  War:  the  piano 
sonata  of  1947,  two  symphonies  (1950,  1958-59,  both  performed  by  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony during  the  Munch  era,  and  the  second  commissioned  by  the  BSO  for  its  seventy- 
fifth  anniversary),  Metaboles,  a  ballet  score  entitled  Le  Loup  (1953),  and  a  concertante 
work  for  cello  and  orchestra  written  for  Rostropovich  with  the  poetic  title  "Tout  un 
monde  lontain  ..."  (1968-70).  There  is  also  a  body  of  chamber  music  and  incidental 
music  for  the  theater. 

Another  reason  for  the  average  listener's  relative  lack  of  familiarity  with  Dutilleux  is 
that  he  has  never  fit  comfortably  in  any  of  the  pigeonholes  of  contemporary  composition, 
so  he  has  been  neither  supported  nor  attacked  as  a  member  of  this  or  that  "school."  He  is, 
at  the  same  time,  no  ivory  tower  composer.  On  the  contrary,  as  he  told  Les  Nouvelles 
litteraires  in  1961: 

I  am  very  sensitive  to  all  that  occurs  in  the  world,  to  events,  to  journals,  to  books 
which  make  their  appearance.  I  can  enclose  myself  in  my  ivory  tower  to  compose 
only  when  my  work  has  become  imperious,  that  is  to  say  when  I  have  chosen  the  form 
it  will  have.  There  evidently  exists  a  form  particular  to  each  work,  according  to  an 
interior  evolution.  The  problem  of  forms,  of  structures  which  are  far  removed  from 
prefabricated  frames,  preoccupies  me  more  and  more. 
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RAISING  SKIN  CARE 
TO  A  FINE  ART. 


ELIZ4BE1H 
,  GB4DY  , 

^  FACE  FIRS  J 


Andover  475-2292  •  Boston  536-3137  •  Bramtree  848-3424  ■  Brockton  586-5100  •  Chestnut  Hill  964-6470  •  Danvers  774-5955 • 
Frammgham  872-2244  •  Hyanms  771-9727  •  Medford  395-1971  •  Swampscott  599-6284  ■  North  Hampton,  NH  (603)  964-9492 
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In  the  case  of  Metaboles,  the  composer  aimed  to  present  musical  ideas  "in  different 
order  and  aspects'*  until  they  should  eventually  undergo  a  transition,  an  "actual  change  of 
nature."  The  rhetorical  term  "metabole,,  (pronounced  with  three  syllables  in  French,  four 
in  English)  refers  to  the  process  of  transition,  of  gradual  change,  which  may  take  place 
very  slowlv  but  ultimately  becomes  so  great  as  to  signify  an  entirely  new  state.  (It  is 
etvmologicallv  related  to  the  more  familiar  English  word  "metabolism,"  the  chemical  and 
biological  transformations  that  take  place  within  the  organism.)  It  was  originally  called 
Cinq  Metaboles.  but  Dutilleux  changed  the  title  after  the  first  performances,  dropping  the 
number  five,  to  emphasize  the  unity  and  continuity  of  the  whole,  consisting  of  five 
interlinked  pieces  performed  without  break. 

In  the  large  view,  the  scoring  changes  from  movement  to  movement,  emphasizing  in 
turn  the  woodwinds,  strings,  brasses,  percussion,  and  finally  a  blending  of  the  different 
groups.  Each  movement  is  also  provided  by  the  composer  with  an  epithet,  an  adjective 
serving  to  describe  in  the  most  general  way  the  character  of  each  section,  though  he 
wanted  to  avoid  suggesting  that  the  work  was  in  any  way  programmatic. 

In  the  Cleveland  Symphony  program  book,  Dutilleux  described  the  process  by  which 
the  five  interlinked  sections  progress  in  this  way: 

In  each,  the  main  motif — melodic,  rhythmic,  harmonic,  or  simply  instrumental — 
undergoes  successive  transformations,  as  in  the  processes  adopted  in  the  domain  of 
"variation."  At  a  given  stage  of  evolution — toward  the  end  of  each  piece — the 
distortion  is  so  charged  as  to  engender  a  new  motif,  which  appears  as  a  filigree  under 
the  symphonic  texture.  It  is  this  figure  that  "sets  the  bait"  for  the  next  piece,  and  so 


From  Dutilleux 's  "Metaboles,"  in  the  composer's  hand  (courtesy  of  Mr.  Stephen 
Adamson  of  Canton,  Massachusetts,  to  whom  this  was  presented  by  Dutilleux  in 
October  1970) 
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Investments  are  like  trees.  Tb  grow  steadily, 
they  must  have  solid  roots. 


There  are  two  ways  to  invest  your 
organization's  money.  You  can  put 
it  in  a  questionable,  "go  for  it  all" 
program.  Or  you  can  put  it  in  a 
program  like  ours  that  is  solid  and 
firmly  rooted. 

So  call  our  Institutional  Financial 
Management  Group  at  1-800- 
SHAWMUT.  You'll  find  that  when 
it  comes  to  investing,  we  know  our 
way  around  the  woods. 


Shawmut 

Financial  Management 
®  Division 


Look  to  us  for  direction. 
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on  until  the  last  piece,  where  the  initial  motif  from  the  beginning  of  the  work  is 
profiled  above  the  coda,  in  a  long  rising  movement. 

The  first  piece  corresponds  in  general  to  the  design  of  an  enlarged  rondo: 
refrain — couplet  [verse  or  episode] — variation  of  the  refrain — variation  of  the 
couplet — refrain. 

The  second  piece  presents  the  aspect  of  a  Lied  [song]. 

The  third  piece,  despite  its  rapid  motion,  follows  strictly  the  pattern  of  a 
passacaglla.  Its  ostlnato  [or  recurrent  subject],  based  on  a  twelve-tone  motive, 
exposes  the  largest  number  of  possible  figures:  original  state — retrograde — Inver- 
sion— retrograde  of  the  Inversion — augmentation — diminution — Inversion  of  the 
intervals — rhythmic  distortion — Instrumental  subdivision,  etc. 

The  fourth  piece  is  built  upon  a  single  chord  of  six  notes:  A-flat,  C,  D,  E,  F-sharp, 
G — shown  in  different  order  and  instrumental  registers  as  corresponding  musical 
synonyms. 

The  last  piece  resembles  a  scherzo  whose  central  Trio  section  utilizes  the  principal 
motive,  rhythmically  distorted. 

In  summary,  the  composer  drew  attention  to  the  general  title  of  the  work,  noting  that  he 
"did  not  cease  to  muse  upon  the  mysterious  and  fascinating  world  of  eternal 
metamorphosis." 

The  sustained  and  repeated  E  with  which  the  score  opens  is  the  primary  note  of  the  first 
movement's  "incantation,"  sustained  and  reiterated  almost  hypnotically.  The  original 
form  of  the  principal  motive: 
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provides  the  material  for  varied  and  imaginative  elaboration,  always  recalling  the  funda- 
mental oscillation  around  the  note  E. 

Throughout  the  score  the  range  and  variety  of  the  instrumental  color,  the  unerring 
sense  of  line,  whether  in  the  meditation  on  the  incantatory  opening  motive  or  in  the  midst 
of  intricate  contrapuntal  elaborations,  the  sensitivity  to  texture  and  sonority,  and  the 
effective  rounding  off  of  the  opening  material  at  the  end  to  provide  a  solid  sense  of 
completion  and  closure  confirm  the  composer's  mastery  in  this  very  beautiful  score. 

— Steven  Ledbetter 
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Listen  to 

WCRB,  102.5  FM 

9  am  -  midnight 

Watch 

WCVB-TV,  Channel  5 

5:30  -  8  pm 


Call  262-8700 

-  Gift  Premiums  for  your  pledge  - 

Turn  Your  Money  Into  Music 

"Salute  to  Symphony" gratefully  acknowledges  the 

contributions  ofKikkoman  Corporation, 
Weston/Loblaw  Group,  and  The  Prince  Co. ,  Inc. 
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Wolfgang  Amade  Mozart 

Piano  Concerto  No.  24  in  C  minor,  K.491 


Johannes  Chrysostomus  Wolfgang 
Gottlieb  Mozart,  who  began  calling 
himself  Wolfgang  Amadeo  about  1770 
and  Wolfgang  Amade  about  1777, 
was  born  in  Salzburg,  Austria,  on 
27  January  1756  and  died  in  Vienna  on 
5  December  1791.  The  C  minor  concer- 
to, K.491,  was  completed  on  24  March 
1786.  The  date  of the  first  performance 
is  not  known.  The  first  American  per- 
formance took  place  in  St.  Louis  on 
19  March  1868  with  Egmont  Froelich 
conducting  the  Philharmonic  Society 
(soloist  unknown)  .  Carl  Zerrahn  con- 
ducted the  Harvard  Musical  Associa- 
tion in  the  first  Boston  performance  on 
13  February  1874;  Hugo  Leonhard  was 
the  pianist.  The  concerto  was  not  heard  at  a  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  concert 
until  1  December  1959,  when  Charles  Munch  introduced  it  with  Claude  Frank  as 
piano  soloist.  It  has  also  been  performed  here  by  Erich  Leinsdorf  with  Gabriel 
Tacchino,  and  William  Steinberg  with  Robert  Casadesus.  The  most  recent  Symphony 
Hall  performance,  in  March  1977,  took  place  in  a  special  non-subscription  concert 
with  J  ladimir  Ashkenazy  as  conductor  and  soloist.  Tanglewood  performances  have 
included  the  Munch/ Frank  and  Leinsdorf/ Frank  pairings,  as  well  as  Riccardo  Muti 
with  Andre  Watts,  and  Hiroshi  Wakasugi  with  Alicia  de  Larrocha.  The  most  recent 
performance,  in  August  1982,  featured  Andre  Previn  as  conductor  and  soloist.  In 
addition  to  the  solo  piano,  it  is  scored  for  one  flute,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two 
bassoons,  two  horns,  two  trumpets,  timpani,  and  strings.  Andras  Schijf  plays  his  own 
cadenzas  at  these  performances. 

Mozart  composed  three  concertos  during  the  time  he  was  working  on  Le  nozze  di 
Figaro  in  the  winter  of  1785-86.  The  first  two  of  these  (K.482  in  E-flat  and  K.488  in  A) 
were,  to  some  extent,  retrenchments  to  a  decorative  lyric  style  that  would  be  sure  to 
please  the  Viennese,  as  if  Mozart  realized  that  the  very  symphonic  pair  of  concertos  that 
immediately  preceded  them — K.466  in  D  minor  and  K.467  in  C  major — had  stretched 
the  limits  of  his  audience's  comprehension.  Both  of  the  first  two  concertos  in  the  triptych 
exploit  new  instrumental  colors  (they  have  clarinets  for  the  first  time  in  Mozart's 
concertos,  though  they  omit  oboes)  and  boast  an  incredible  wealth  of  fresh  melodic  ideas. 
The  third  of  the  concertos,  however,  in  the  key  of  C  minor,  which  was  always,  in  Mozart's 
mind,  a  tonality  for  music  of  particularly  dramatic  character,  reverts  to  the  symphonic 
elaboration  of  the  earlier  concertos  without,  however,  losing  the  new  coloristic  interest;  it 
is  the  only  Mozart  concerto  to  have  both  oboes  and  clarinets. 

At  the  same  time,  it  is  unusually  single-minded  in  its  concentration  on  the  principal 
thematic  material  presented  at  the  very  outset — a  rare  procedure  for  Mozart,  especially 
in  the  piano  concertos,  where  a  multiplicity  of  ideas  usually  helps  to  differentiate  soloist 
and  orchestra.  But  here,  possibly  influenced  by  Haydn's  tendency  to  monothematicism, 
Mozart  composes  a  work  that  is  tightly  organized  thematically — Haydn's  technique,  but 
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mng  diamond  ensemble  created  by 
world-renowned  designers. 

When  you  select  your  fine  jewelry 
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Baume  &  Mercier 

■  GENEVE 

Lady's  Baume  O"  Mercier  quartz 
watch  in  14  karat  gold  with  dia- 
.    mond  bezel.  S3, 600. 18  karat 

gold  and  diamond:  Necklace, 
S 3.650.  Earrings,  S935, 


A  Fine  Jeweler  Since  1822 

water  Boston  metropolitan  area.  (617)  542-56, 


in  Mozart's  style.  The  tense  emotional  storms  called  forth  by  the  tonality,  the  frequent 
chromatic  movement,  and  the  thematic  concentration  bespeak  Mozart  at  every  moment. 
The  symphonic  development,  built  up  of  fragments  of  the  first  theme,  cost  him  a  great 
deal  of  effort,  as  the  much-cancelled  and  rewritten  manuscript  reveals. 

The  introductory  orchestral  ritornello  is  so  completely  devoted  to  the  opening  material 
and  its  developments  that  there  is  hardly  a  hint  of  any  second  theme.  Even  when  the 
piano  takes  off  on  its  own  exposition,  the  relative  major  key  of  E-flat  does  not  bring  with  it 
a  memorable  new  melody,  just  a  momentary  relief  from  chromatic  intensity — and  the 
relief  is  indeed  momentary. 

After  this  tempest  of  uncertainty,  the  slow  movement  brings  the  air  of  something  almost 
too  pure  to  exist  in  the  real  world,  as  exemplified  by  the  passions  of  the  opening  move- 
ment. The  play  of  the  woodwinds  is  particularly  felicitous;  for  much  of  the  movement, 
even  though  he  has  both  clarinets  and  oboes  at  hand,  Mozart  builds  his  woodwind 
interludes  with  flute  on  top,  bassoon  on  the  bottom,  and  either  clarinets  or  oboes  in  the 
middle.  Gradually  they  begin  to  impinge  upon  one  another  until  all  of  the  woodwinds 
(supported  by  the  horns),  like  balmy  zephyrs,  bring  in  the  soloist  for  another  statement  of 
his  theme. 

In  Mozart's  earlier  minor-key  piano  concerto  (K.466  in  D  minor)  the  finale  had  been 
light  enough  to  disperse  the  memory  of  the  opening  movement's  stormy  qualities.  In  this 
concerto,  however,  the  finale  draws  upon  many  of  the  same  chromatic  gestures  that  made 
the  opening  so  powerful.  There  is  variety  here,  to  be  sure,  but  many  reminders  of  the 
overall  mood,  even  when,  after  the  cadenza,  the  piano  unexpectedly  takes  off  in  a 
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Is  Now  In  Season 
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Boston's  classic  4-star  restaurant  at  the 
Copley  Plaza  Hotel.  Valet  parking.  267-5300. 


Elegant  suppers  5:30-12:00,  Mon.-Thurs.; 

5:30-8:00,  Fri.  and  Sat. 

Dave  McKenna,  resident  pianist .  At  the 

Copley  Plaza  Hotel.  Valet  parking.  267-5300. 


"Lighthouse"  by  Charles  Gruppe  from  Our  Gallery  of  Fine  Art. 

Also  featuring  Superior  Selections  in  Fine  Jewelry,  Handwrought 

Silver  &  Pewter,  Antiques,  Porcelains  &  Other  Accents. 

In  the  Heart  of  NewburyporVs  Historic  Restoration. 


OLD  NEWBURY 


6  Inn  St.  •  Newburyport,  MA  01950  •  (617)462-9891 
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rollicking — or  what  would  normally  be  a  rollicking — 6/8  version  of  the  theme  to  bring 
the  concerto  to  its  conclusion. 

The  C  minor  concerto  is  one  of  those  works  in  which  Mozart  approached  most  closely 
to  the  romantic  expression  of  the  next  generation.  It  is  not  surprising  that  Beethoven  is 
known  to  have  especially  admired  it.  Once,  in  the  summer  of  1798,  he  was  walking 
through  the  Augarten  in  Vienna  with  the  visiting  pianist  and  composer  J.B.  Cramer  when 
they  heard  a  performance  of  this  concerto.  Beethoven  drew  Cramer's  attention  to  a 
particular  passage  at  the  end  of  the  first  movement  and  cried,  "Cramer,  Cramer,  we  shall 
never  be  able  to  do  anything  like  that!"  It  is  most  likely  that  the  passage  Beethoven  had  in 
mind  was  that  surprising  moment  after  the  first-movement  cadenza  when  the  pianist 
enters  again.  (Up  until  this  work,  the  soloist's  job  was  normally  finished  after  playing  the 
cadenza,  and  the  orchestra  would  normally  conclude  the  movement  with  a  more-or-less 
perfunctory  final  ritornello.)  In  this  case,  what  follows  the  cadenza  is  the  big  surprise: 
rather  than  ending  with  fortissimo  orchestral  statements  and  flashy  virtuosic  fireworks,  all 
is  suddenly  misty  and  mysterious,  vanishing  in  a  whisper.  How  unlike  any  concerto  that 
had  ever  been  written!  Small  wonder  that  when  Beethoven  came  to  write  his  own  piano 
concerto  in  C  minor  soon  after  hearing  the  performance  in  the  Augarten,  he  should 
reintroduce  the  piano  in  a  similar  way,  with  his  own  surprising,  quiet  culmination,  thus 
overtly  signaling  his  recognition  of  the  grand  tradition  and  his  indebtedness  to  the  old 
master. 

— S.L. 


Charles  River  Concerts 
is  pleased  to  present 


Malcolm  Lowe 

Concertmaster  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 


in  his  Boston  Solo  Recital  Debut 
with  pianist  Jonathan  Feldman 


?      I      D      A      Y        |        APRIL  19|8pm 

Jordan  Hall  at  New  England  Conservatory 

Works  to  include  Beethoven,  Sonata,  Op.  30  #3  in  Eb  Major 
Debussy,  Sonata 
Brahms,  Sonata  #3,  in  D  Minor 

For  More  Information,  call  262-0650,  or  write  Charles  River  Concerts, 
25  Huntington  Ave.,  Boston,  MA  02116 
Tickets  $10  &  $8,  M/C,  Visa  accepted 
Student  &  Senior  Discounts  available 
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Remaining  seats  on  sale  now  at  the  Symphony  Hall  Box  Office,  (61 7)  266-1492 

Ticket  prices  include  a  tax-deductible  contribution  and  range  from  $50-500. 

All  concertgoers  will  be  treated  to  an  elegant  cocktail  reception  in  Symphony 

Hall  and  will  be  sent  home  with  a  surprise  Pops  birthday  present. 

SPONSORSHIP  OF  THE  BOSTON  POPS  100TH  BIRTHDAY  SEASON  OPENING  NIGHT  AND  NATIONAL  TOUR 
GENEROUSLY  PROVIDED  BY  THE  SIGNAL  COMPANIES,  INC. 
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/gor  Fedorovich  Stravinsky  was  born  at 
Oranienbaum,  Russia,  on  17  June  1882 
and  died  in  New  York  on  6  April  1971. 
He  composed  Petrushka  at  Lausanne 
and  Clarens,  Switzerland,  at  Beaulieu 
in  the  south  of  France,  and  in  Rome, 
between  August  1910  and  26  May  1911. 
The  first  performance  was  given  by 
Serge  Diaghilev's  Russian  Ballet  at  the 
Theatre  du  Chatelet,  Paris,  on  13  June 
1911.  Scenario,  scenery,  and  costumes 
were  by  Alexandre  Benois,  whose  name 
appears  on  the  title  page  as  co-author 
of  these  ''scenes  burlesques,'>  and  to 
whom  the  music  is  dedicated.  The  chore- 
ography was  by  Michel  Fokine.  Pierre 
Monteux  conducted,  and  the  principal 
roles  were  taken  by  Vaslav  Nijinsky  as  Petrushka,  Tamara  Karsavina  as  the  Balle- 
rina, Alexander  Orlov  as  the  Moor,  and  Enrico  Cecchetti  as  the  Magician.  It  was  also 
Monteux  who  conducted  the  first  concert  performance,  on  1  March  1914  at  the  Casino 
de  Paris,  with  Alfredo  Casella  playing  the  piano  solo.  Petrushka  came  to  the  United 
States  with  the  Russian  Ballet  and  was  danced  here  for  the  first  time  at  the  Century 
Theatre,  New  York,  on  24  January  1916,  Ernest  Ansermet  conducting  and  with 
Leonide  Miassine  (later  Massine),  Lydia  Lopokova,  and  Adolf  Bolm.  The  same  cast 
gave  the  work  at  the  Boston  Opera  House  on  4  February  1916. 

The  first  hearing  of  any  of  the  Petrushka  music  at  a  Boston  Symphony  concert  was 
on  26  November  1920,  when  Pierre  Monteux  conducted  a  suite  consisting  of  the 
Russian  Dance  from  the  first  scene  and  the  whole  of  the  second  and  fourth  scenes. 
Raymond  Havens  played  the  piano.  In  later  years,  Serge  Koussevitzky,  Richard 
Burgin,  Stravinsky  himself  Ernest  Ansermet,  Leopold  Stokowski,  and  Erich  Leinsdorf 
all  conducted  suites  put  together  in  various  ways  from  the  full  score,  the  pianists 
including  Jesus  Maria  Sanroma,  Lukas  Foss,  Bernard  Zighera,  Claude  Frank,  and 
Richard  Woitach.  Leonard  Bernstein  was  the  first  conductor  to  give  the  complete  1911 
score  at  a  Boston  Symphony  concert;  that  was  in  January  1948,  and  the  pianist  was 
Lukas  Foss.  The  1911  version  has  been  performed  since  by  Pierre  Monteux  and  Erich 
Leinsdorf  Sarah  Caldwell  led  the  most  recent  Boston  performances  of  this  version  in 
January  1977,  with  Jerome  Rosen  as  pianist,  and  repeated  the  performance  at 
Tanglewood  that  July.  In  1946,  Stravinsky  reorchestrated  Petrushka,  the  new  edition 
being  generally  identified  by  the  date  of  its  publication  as  "the  1947  version. "  In 
February  1946,  the  composer  conducted  a  hybrid  suite  at  a  pair  of  Boston  Symphony 
concerts,  playing  the  first  tableau  in  the  revised  version,  just  finished,  and  the  fourth 
in  the  1911  original.  Since,  Eleazar  de  Carvalho  (with  Bernard  Zighera),  Jorge 
Mester  (with  Newton  Wayland),  Seiji  Ozawa  (with  Michael  Tilson  Thomas),  Alain 
Lombard  (with  Newton  Wayland),  and  Michael  Tilson  Thomas  (with  Jerome  Rosen) 
have  conducted  the  1947  Petrushka.  Sergiu  Comissiona  led  the  most  recent  Symphony 
Hall  performances  of  this  version  in  February  1980,  Klaus  Tennstedt  the  most  recent 
Tanglewood  performance  in  August  1982,  both  with  Jerome  Rosen,  who  is  the  pianist 
for  the  present  performances. 

31  Week  20 


Jordan  Marsh  ■*  A  Unit  of  Allied  Stores. 


Stravinsky  at  twenty-eight  was  a  fully  developed  artistic  personality,  dazzlingly  and 
completely  himself.  The  Firebird  had  had  an  immense  success  when  Diaghilev  produced  it 
at  the  Paris  Opera:  on  25  June  1910,  Stravinsky  became  a  celebrity — for  life.  During  the 
last  days  of  finishing  the  Firebird  orchestration,  he  had  a  dream  in  which  he  had  witnessed 
**a  solemn  pagan  rite:  wise  elders,  seated  in  a  circle,  watching  a  young  girl  dance  herself  to 
death.  They  were  sacrificing  her  to  propitiate  the  god  of  spring."  This  suggested  music, 
which  indeed  he  began  to  compose — a  perplexing  task,  as  it  turned  out,  for  while  he  could 
plav  the  complex  rhythms  he  imagined,  he  did  not  know  how  to  write  them  down.  He 
thought  of  the  work  as  a  symphony,  but  when  he  played  the  music  to  Diaghilev,  that  great 
impresario  saw  at  once  its  possibilities  for  dance.  Eager  to  consolidate  the  success  of  The 
Firebird,  he  urged  Stravinsky  to  forge  ahead  with  The  Rite  of  Spring.  Stravinsky  agreed, 
but  found  that  what  he  really  wanted  after  Firebird  was  the  change  and  refreshment  of 
writing  a  sort  of  Konzertstuck  for  piano  and  orchestra: 

In  composing  the  music,  I  had  in  mind  a  distinct  picture  of  a  puppet,  suddenly 
endowed  with  life,  exasperating  the  patience  of  the  orchestra  with  diabolical  cascades 
of  arpeggi.  The  orchestra  in  turn  retaliates  with  menacing  trumpet-blasts.  The 
outcome  is  a  terrific  noise  which  reaches  its  climax  and  ends  in  the  sorrowful  and 
querulous  collapse  of  the  poor  puppet. 

This — a  portion  called  "Petrushka's  Cry"  ("after  Petrushka,  the  immortal  and  unhappy 
hero  of  every  fair  in  all  countries")  and  the  Russian  Dance — was  the  music  Stravinsky 


\ijinsky  as  Petrushka  in  Diaghilev 's  Ballets 
Russes  production 
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played  for  the  astonished  Diaghilev,  who  had  gone  to  visit  the  composer  at  Lausanne, 
expecting  of  course  to  find  him  hard  at  work  on  The  Rite  of  Spring. 

Once  again,  Diaghilev  was  quick  to  perceive  the  possibilities  of  what  Stravinsky  was  up 
to.  Quickly,  the  two  sketched  the  outlines  of  a  ballet,  agreed  on  a  commission  fee  of  1000 
rubles,  and  decided  that  the  scenario  should  be  worked  out  by  Alexandre  Benois,  the 
painter  who  had  been  one  of  Diaghilev's  original  advisers  at  the  founding  of  the  Russian 
Ballet,  who  had  conceived  or  designed  some  of  the  most  famous  Diaghilev  productions, 
including  Scheherazade  and  Les  Sylphides,  and  who  had  loved  puppet  theater  since 
boyhood.  Stravinsky  lost  some  weeks  of  working  time  when  he  came  down  with  nicotine 
poisoning  in  February  1911,  but  for  the  rest,  the  collaboration  went  smoothly,  and  on  26 
May,  in  his  room  at  the  Albergo  d'ltalia,  Rome — the  Ballet  was  playing  an  engagement 
at  the  Costanzi  Theater — the  last  bars  were  written  down.  Just  eighteen  days  later 
Petrushka  went  on  the  stage,  and  it  was  yet  another  triumph.  The  Paris  orchestra 
required  a  little  persuading  at  first,  and  not  long  after,  the  Vienna  Philharmonic  told 
Monteux  the  score  was  Schweinerei  and  tried  to  sabotage  its  performance.  (They  could 
not  foresee  what  would  be  in  store  for  them  when  Stravinsky  returned  to  his  project  about 
spring  in  pagan  Russia.) 


Rizzoli,  CBS  Masterworks  and  the  BSO 

Rizzoli  Bookstore,  now  open  on  the  first  level  at  Copley  Place,  is  pleased  to  make 
a  special  offer  to  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  concert-goers.  Present  your  BSO 
or  Boston  Pops  ticket  stub  at  Rizzoli  and  you  will  receive  $1  off  the  price  of  any 
CBS  record,  cassette  or  compact  disc.  Offer  good  through  August  31, 1985. 


"CBS;  "Masterworks"  are  trademarks  of  CBS  Inc 
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The  story: 


The  first  and  last  scenes  are  public,  the  middle  two  private.  The  curtain  rises  to 
show  Admiralty  Square,  St.  Petersburg,  in  the  1830s.  It  is  a  sunny  winter's  day, 
and  the  Shrove-Tide  Fair  is  in  progress.  Crowds  move  about.  Not  everyone  is 
quite  sober.  Two  rival  street  dancers,  one  with  an  organ-grinder  and  the  other 
with  a  music-box,  entertain.  Drummers  draw  the  crowd's  attention  to  an  old 
magician,  who  descends  from  his  theater,  plays  the  flute,  and  presents  his  three 
puppets,  Petrushka,  the  Ballerina,  and  the  Moor.  Touching  them  with  his  flute, 
he  brings  them  to  life,  and,  to  the  amazement  of  them  all,  they  too  step  down 
from  the  theater  and  perform  a  Russian  dance  in  the  midst  of  the  crowd. 

The  second  scene  is  set  in  Petrushka's  room.  Its  walls  are  black,  decorated 
with  stars  and  a  crescent  moon.  The  door  leading  to  the  Ballerina's  room  has 
devils  painted  on  it.  A  scowling  portrait  of  the  Magician  dominates  the  space. 
When  the  curtain  rises,  the  door  of  the  cell  is  opened  and  a  large  foot  kicks 
Petrushka  inside.  The  preface  to  the  score  tells  us  that  "while  the  Magician's 
magic  has  imbued  all  three  puppets  with  human  feelings  and  emotions,  it  is 
Petrushka  who  feels  and  suffers  most.  Bitterly  conscious  of  his  ugliness  and 
grotesque  appearance,  he  feels  himself  to  be  the  outsider,  and  he  resents  the  way 
he  is  completely  dependent  on  his  cruel  master.  He  tries  to  console  himself  by 
falling  in  love  with  the  Ballerina.  She  visits  him,  and  for  a  moment  he  believes  he 
has  succeeded  in  winning  her.  But  she  is  frightened  by  his  uncouth  antics  and  she 
flees.  In  his  despair,  Petrushka  curses  the  Magician  and  hurls  himself  at  his 
portrait,  but  succeeds  only  in  tearing  a  hole  in  the  cardboard  wall  of  his  cell." 

Scene  Three  takes  us  to  the  Moor's  room,  papered  with  a  pattern  of  green 
palm  trees  and  fantastic  fruits  against  a  red  background.  The  Moor  is  brutal  and 
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Benois's  design  for  the  first  tableau  of  "Petrushka" 
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the  most  perfectly  superb 
continental  cuisine,  impeccable 
service,  and  elegant  ambience, 
before  or  after  the  symphony, 
now  there  is  only  one  choice. 
The  Fox  &  Hounds.  Rated  Four 
Stars  by  the  Boston  Globe  and 
the  Boston  Herald. 
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For  reservations  call  426-0555.  40  Park  Plaza 
at  The  Boston  Park  Plaza  Hotel  &  Towers. 
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in  the  house? 


At  DCH.  Because  we 
sell  the  world's  most 
elegant  and  distinctive 
furniture.  And  we  sell  it 
at  up  to  70%  off. 

So  if  you're  looking 
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You'll  agree  the  selec- 
tion is  worth  blowing 
our  own  horn  about. 
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Decorator's  Clearing  House. 

Furniture  as  unique  as  you  are. 

1029  Chestnut  St.,  Newton  Upper  Falls,  MA 

965-6363  Mon.-Sat.  9:30  AM-5:30  PM 

MC,  Visa,  AmEx     Open  to  the  Public 
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stupid,  but  attractive  to  the  Ballerina.  She  comes  to  visit  him  and  succeeds  in 
distracting  him  from  the  coconut  with  which  he  is  playing.  Their  scene  together 
is  interrupted  by  the  jealously  enraged  Petrushka,  whom,  however,  the  Moor 
quickly  throws  out. 

The  last  scene  takes  us  back  to  the  fairgrounds,  but  it  is  now  evening.  Wet- 
nurses  dance,  then  a  peasant  with  a  trained  bear,  and  after  that  a  fairly  boiled 
merchant  with  two  gypsy  girls.  Coachmen  and  stableboys  appear,  first  doing  a 
dance  by  themselves  and  then  one  with  the  wet-nurses.  Finally,  a  group  of 
masqueraders  comes  in,  including  a  devil,  goats,  and  pigs.  Shouts  are  heard  from 
the  little  theater.  The  sense  of  something  wrong  spreads  to  the  dancers,  who 
gradually  stop  their  swirling.  Petrushka  runs  from  the  theater,  pursued  by  the 
Moor,  whom  the  Ballerina  is  trying  to  restrain.  The  Moor  catches  up  with 
Petrushka  and  strikes  him  with  his  sabre.  Petrushka  falls,  his  skull  broken.  As  he 
plaintively  dies,  a  policeman  goes  to  fetch  the  Magician.  He  arrives,  picks  up  the 
corpse,  shakes  it.  The  crowd  disperses.  The  Magician  drags  Petrushka  toward 
the  theater,  but  above  the  little  structure,  Petrushka's  ghost  appears,  threatening 
the  Magician  and  thumbing  his  nose  at  him.  Terrified,  the  Magician  drops  the 
puppet  and  hurries  away. 

Five  of  the  melodies  heard  in  the  two  fairground  scenes  are  actual  Russian  folk  songs. 
The  waltzes  sentimentally  played  on  cornet,  flutes,  and  harps  in  the  third  tableau  are  by 
Joseph  Lanner,  Austrian  violinist  and  composer,  friend  and  colleague  of  Johann  Strauss, 
Sr.  In  the  opening  scene,  the  music  for  the  first  street-dancer — the  tune  for  flutes  and 
clarinets,  accompanied  on  the  triangle — is  one  Stravinsky  heard  played  regularly  on  a 
barrel-organ  outside  his  hotel  room  in  Beaulieu.  It  is  a  music  hall  song  called  "Elle  avait 
un  jambe  en  bois. "  Later  it  turned  out  that  the  song  was  in  copyright,  and  arrangements 
were  made  for  Emile  Spencer,  its  composer,  to  be  paid  a  royalty  whenever  Petrushka  was 
played.*  Of  the  two  sections  that  Stravinsky  first  played  for  Diaghilev  in  August  1910,  the 
Russian  Dance  is  of  course  the  one  that  occurs  in  the  first  scene.  "Petrushka's  Cry" 
became  the  music  for  the  scene  in  Petrushka's  room.  Those  are  the  two  places  in  which 
Petrushka  is  closest  to  retaining  its  originally  imagined  character  as  a  Konzertstuck  for 
piano  and  orchestra.  One  of  the  undeniable  peculiarities  of  the  finished  Petrushka  score  is 
the  way  Stravinsky  managed  gradually  to  forget  all  about  the  piano,  an  inattention  for 
which,  to  some  extent,  he  made  amends  in  his  1946-47  rescoring. 

— Michael  Steinberg 

Now  Artistic  Adviser  of  the  San  Francisco  Symphony,  Michael  Steinberg  was  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra's  Director  of  Publications  from  1976  to  1979. 


*  Forty- four  years  later,  Stravinsky  again  found  that  unwittingly  he  had  taken  on  a  collaborator.  The 
Greeting  Prelude  he  wrote  for  Monteux's  eightieth  birthday,  and  which  was  first  performed  for 
Monteux  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  under  Charles  Munch  on  4  April  1955,  is  based  on 
Happy  Birthday.  Stravinsky  assumed  "this  melody  to  be  in  the  category  of  folk  music,  too,  or,  at 
least,  to  be  very  old  and  dim  in  origin.  As  it  turned  out,  the  author  (Clayton  F.  Summy)  was  alive, 
but,  graciously,  did  not  ask  for  an  indemnity." 
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Virtually  all  of  the  writing  about  Henri  Dutilleux  so  far  is  in  French,  including  a  discussion 
in  Jean  Roy's  book  Presences  contemporaines,  musique  franqaise  (1962)  and  a  further 
discussion  by  the  same  author  in  Musique  de  notre  temps  (1974).  There  is  a  magnificent 
recording  of  Metaboles  with  Charles  Munch  conducting  the  Orchestre  National  de  France 
(on  the  imported  Erato  label,  coupled  with  Dutilleux's  Second  Symphony,  performed  by 
the  Lamoureux  Orchestra  under  Munch). 

Stanley  Sadie's  fine  Mozart  article  in  The  New  Grove  has  been  published  separately  by 
Norton  (available  in  paperback);  Sadie  is  also  the  author  of  Mozart  (Grossman  paper- 
back), a  convenient  brief  life-and-works  survey  with  nice  pictures.  Alfred  Einstein's  classic 
Mozart:  His  Character,  His  Work  is  still  worth  knowing  (Oxford  paperback).  Much  of  the 
older  literature  on  Mozart  (including  Einstein)  needs  reconsideration  in  the  light  of 
Wolfgang  Hildesheimer's  Mozart  (Farrar  Straus  Giroux,  available  also  as  a  Vintage 
paperback).  When  first  published  in  German  in  1977,  it  climbed  promptly  to  the  top  of 
the  best-seller  lists!  Much  of  Mozart's  character  as  presented  in  the  play  and  the  film 
Amadeus  is  derived  from  this  book,  with  some  conscious  twisting  of  historical  fact  for 
dramatic  purpose.  Hildesheimer's  book  is  an  extended  essay  built  up  out  of  many  short 
sections  dealing  primarily  with  Mozart's  character,  personality,  and  genius.  Though  it  is 
sometimes  frustrating  to  read  in  this  format,  the  cumulative  effect  of  the  author's 
observations  and  criticism  of  the  old  "haloed"  Mozart  is  to  provide  a  stimulating  new  point 
of  view  to  readers  who  have  not  followed  the  recent  specialist  literature  on  the  composer. 
Cuthbert  Girdlestone's  Mozart  and  His  Piano  Concertos  (Dover  paperback)  contains 
much  information  rather  buried  in  decoratively  elegant  descriptions.  The  Mozart  Com- 
panion, edited  by  H.C.  Robbins  Landon  and  Donald  Mitchell  (Norton  paperback), 
contains  two  major  chapters  on  the  concertos:  Friedrich  Blume  discusses  their  sources, 
Robbins  Landon  their  musical  origin  and  development.  Philip  Radcliffe's  Mozart  Piano 
Concertos  is  a  brief  contribution  to  the  useful  BBC  Music  Guides  series  (U.  of  Washington 
paperback).  Any  serious  consideration  of  Mozart's  music  must  include  Charles  Rosen's 
splendid  study  The  Classical  Style  (Viking;  also  Norton  paperback).  Among  the  many 
recordings  of  the  K.491  concerto,  I  would  recommend  Geza  Anda  with  the  orchestra  of 
the  Mozarteum  (DG,  available  only  on  cassette,  coupled  with  the  concertos  in  G,  K.453, 
and  C,  K.503);  Alfred  Brendel  with  Neville  Marriner  conducting  the  Academy  of  St. 
Martin-in~the-Fields  (Philips,  coupled  with  the  D  minor  concerto,  K.466);  or  Murray 
Perahia  with  the  English  Chamber  Orchestra  (CBS,  coupled  with  E-flat  concerto,  K.449). 

Stravinsky  is  without  any  doubt  the  best-documented  composer  of  the  twentieth 
century.  Eric  Walter  White  has  produced  a  catalogue  of  Stravinsky's  output  with  analyses 
of  every  work,  prefaced  by  a  short  biography,  in  Stravinsky:  The  Composer  and  His 
Works  (University  of  California).  The  most  convenient  brief  survey  of  his  life  and  works  is 
the  volume  by  Francis  Routh  in  the  Master  Musicians  series  (Littlefield  paperback), 
though  it  suffers  from  the  standardized  format  of  the  series  (which  deals  with  the  works  by 
genre  in  individual  chapters)  since  Stravinsky's  development  often  involved  work  on 
several  different  types  of  music  in  close  proximity.  The  most  recent  and  large-scale  study 
is  an  indispensable,  incomplete,  undigested,  fascinating  volume  by  Vera  Stravinsky  and 
Robert  Craft,  Stravinsky  in  Pictures  and  Documents  (Simon  and  Schuster).  It  is  a 
cornucopia  of  material,  but  confusingly  organized,  with  a  wealth  of  detail  about  the 
composition  of  some  works  (often  more  than  one  can  usefully  assimilate)  while  skimming 
over  others.  The  most  thorough  and  enlightening  discussion  of  Stravinsky's  work  is  both 
the  newest  and  one  of  the  oldest  books  about  the  composer:  Boris  Asaf  yev's  A  Book 
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Week  20 


1984  is  our  75 th  Anniversary 


i 


Ganteaume    &    McMullen ,    Inc. 


Architects  •  Engineers 


99  Chauncy   Street  at    Lafayette  Place,  Boston,  617*423«7450 
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e  put  nursing  care  in 
the  proper  environment. 


When  visiting  the  Milton  Health  Care 
Facility,  You  experience  an  elegant 
atmosphere  of  residents  enjoying 
gourmet  meals  in  the  gracious  18th 
century  dining  room,  socializing  in  the 
Greenhouse  Tavern,  or  relaxing  in  the 
charming  ice  cream  parlour  or  movie 
theatre. 

More  important,  is  the  dedicated 
staff  of  health  care  profes- 
sionals providing  traditional 
skilled  nursing  care,  com- 
bined with  individual 


The 

Milton 


rehabilitative  programs,  organized 
activities  as  well  as  social  services. 

This  individual  quality  care  is  carried 
into  the  Adult  Day  Care  Program,  also 
available  at  Milton,  offering  to  its  clients 
a  complete  program  on  a  daily  basis. 

At  Milton,  we  go  beyond  the  industry 
nursing  standards  to  provide  the 
very  best  health  care  possible. 

For  more  information,  visit 
or  call  (617)  333-0600. 


HEALTH  CARE  AND 
RETIREMENT  FACILITY 


1200  Brush  Hill  Road.  Milton,  MA  02 186    A  Mayo  Health  Facility    Division  of  The  Flatley  Company 
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About  Stravinsky,  written  in  Russian  (under  the  pseudonym  Igor  Glebov)  and  published 
in  Leningrad  in  1929.  It  has  only  just  been  translated  into  English  by  Richard  F.  French 
and  published  in  this  country  (UMI  Research  Press,  300  N.  Zeeb  Road,  Ann  Arbor,  MI 
48106).  Though  the  book  obviously  cannot  deal  with  any  of  Stravinsky's  later  works,  it  is 
full  of  enlightening  analytical  commentary  on  all  of  the  works  up  to  the  instrumental 
compositions  of  the  mid- 1920s,  to  which  is  appended  a  short  added  chapter  dealing  with 
Stravinsky's  return  to  the  theater  in  Oedipus  Rex,  Apollo,  and  The  Fairy's  Kiss.  Since 
Stravinsky's  style  had  a  very  distinct  and  recognizable  personality  throughout  his  life, 
despite  the  frequent  surface  changes  evident  in  his  music,  the  richness  of  observation  in 
this  book  explains  a  good  deal  about  the  composer  and  his  work  even  beyond  its  cutoff 
date.  Two  volumes  of  Stravinsky  letters,  edited  by  Robert  Craft,  have  been  published  so 
far  (Knopf);  though  full  of  interesting  material,  they  usually  reveal  more  about  the  canny 
businessman  than  the  inspired  composer.  Relevant  to  Petrushka  are  Stravinsky  in  the 
Theatre,  edited  by  Minna  Ledermann  (Da  Capo  paperback),  Richard  Buckle's  Nijinsky 
(Simon  and  Schuster),  and  Prince  Peter  Lieven's  The  Birth  of  the  Ballets-Russes  (Dover 
paperback).  There  is  a  Norton  Critical  Score  of  the  1911  Petrushka,  with  supplementary 
material  chosen  and  in  part  written  by  Charles  Hamm  (available  in  paperback). 
Stravinsky's  own  recording  of  Petrushka  with  the  Columbia  Symphony  (CBS)  is  of  the 
1947  version.  The  listings  in  the  Schwann  catalogue  do  not  always  specify  which  version 
has  been  recorded,  and  it  is  sometimes  hard  to  find  out  without  actually  having  the  record 
on  hand.  I  can  particularly  recommend  the  superb  recording  of  the  original  1911  version 
by  Charles  Mackerras  and  the  London  Symphony  Orchestra  (Vanguard).  There  is  also  a 
recording  of  the  1911  version  by  Pierre  Boulez  and  the  New  York  Philharmonic  (CBS), 
which  I  have  not  heard. 

— S.L. 
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The  highest  award  from  France's 
UOrdre  Mondial  de  Gourmets 
Desgustateurs  was  not  for  a  single  wine. 
It  was  for  Zachary's  j^ 

entire  wine  list.  u     **lmfl 
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For  reservations  telephone  (617)  424-7000. 
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he  principals  of  Dumont 
Kiradjieff  &  Moriarty  invite 
you  to  tap  the  expertise  which 
has  built  our  firm's  success  in 
the  placement  of  professional 
and  managerial  people 
throughout  New  England. 

DUMONT 

KIRADJIEFF  79  Milk  Street 

&MORIARTY       Bostoa  MA 

EMPLOYMENT    ?6i7U5i92i2 
CONSULTING       (617)451 9212 
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MAHLER'S  SYMPHONY  #9 

with  Solti  conducting 

Chicago  Symphony  on  Digital's 

Grammy  Award  Winning  Recording. 

16.58 

Rarely  performed.  Rarely  recorded. 

GRIEG'S  P£W  GYNT  with  Edo  De 

Waart  conducting  the  San 

Francisco  Symphony 

arid'Charus 


§t'5otofpfu^^5^urwt^, 


Available  at  Harvard  Square,  M.I.T.  Student  Center,  Children's 
Medical  Center  and  One  Federal  St.,  Boston.  Coop 


A  charming  19th  Century  Townhouse 
serving  superb  continental  cuisine 
in  contemporary  informal  elegance. 
Offering  lunch  and  dinner  with  a  variety 
of  fresh  seafood  specials  daily,  and  our 
after  theatre  cafe  menu  till  midnight. 

Serving  - 

Lunch:  12:00-2:30  weekdays 

Dinner:  6:00-10:30  Sim.-Thurs. 

6:00-12:00  Fri.-Sat. 
Brunch:  1 1:00-3:00  Sat.  &  Sun. 

reservations:  266-3030 

99  St.  Botolph  Street 
behind  the  Colonnade  Hotel 
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Charles  Dutoit 


Charles  Dutoit  is  music  director  of  the 
Montreal  Symphony  Orchestra  and  has  been 
principal  guest  conductor  since  1982  of  the 
Minnesota  Orchestra.  He  assumed  his  present 
position  with  the  Montreal  Symphony  Orches- 
tra in  1977.  Under  his  leadership,  it  has 
become  recognized  through  its  tours  and  many 
recordings  as  one  of  the  outstanding  orches- 
tras in  North  America.  Mr.  Dutoit  appears  as  a 
guest  conductor  throughout  the  world.  He 
regularly  conducts  the  major  European 
orchestras,  including  the  Berlin  Philharmonic, 
the  Bayerischer  Rundfunk  of  Munich,  the  Or- 
chestre  de  Paris,  the  London  Philharmonic, 
the  Philharmonia,  and  the  Israel  Philhar- 
monic. In  the  United  States,  he  conducts  the 
orchestras  of  Boston,  Pittsburgh,  Philadelphia, 
Cleveland,  and  New  York,  among  others.  This 
past  November  he  made  his  first  appearance 
with  the  National  Symphony  Orchestra  of 
Washington,  D.C.  With  the  Montreal  Sym- 
phony, he  has  toured  Canada,  the  United 
States — performing  twice  in  Carnegie  Hall — 
and  Europe.  In  June  1983,  Mr.  Dutoit  made 
his  Royal  Opera  debut  at  Covent  Garden  con- 
ducting Faust;  he  returns  in  1986  to  conduct 
TTie  Tales  of  Hoffmann.  During  the  summer  of 
1984  he  conducted  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra 
at  Robin  Hood  Dell,  led  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  at  Tanglewood — the  most  recent  of 
his  engagements  with  the  orchestra  since  his 


BSO  debut  at  Symphony  Hall  in  February 
1981 — and  made  recordings  for  London  in 
Montreal.  He  also  gave  a  special  concert  at 
the  Lucerne  Festival  in  memory  of  Ernest 
Ansermet.  Charles  Dutoit  and  the  Montreal 
Symphony  have  a  regular  working  arrange- 
ment with  London  records,  and  together  they 
have  completed  thirteen  in  a  series  of  digital 
recordings.  Mr.  Dutoit  has  won  many  interna- 
tional recording  awards,  including  the  Grand 
Prix  du  Disque  for  his  London  recording  of 
Daphnis  and  Chloe.  He  also  records  exten- 
sively for  Deutsche  Grammophon,  RCA, 
Philips,  and  Erato.  For  the  latter,  he  is  record- 
ing the  orchestral  works  of  Arthur  Honegger 
with  the  Bayerischer  Symphony  Orchestra. 

A  multi-linguist  as  well  as  an  exceptionally 
versatile  musician,  Charles  Dutoit  received  an 
exceptionally  broad  musical  training,  during 
which  he  studied  violin,  viola,  piano,  and  per- 
cussion in  the  conservatories  of  Lausanne  and 
Geneva  in  his  native  Switzerland.  He  contin- 
ued his  studies  in  Italy  and  in  the  United 
States,  where  in  1959  he  studied  with  Charles 
Munch  at  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center. 
While  still  in  his  twenties,  Mr.  Dutoit  was 
invited  by  Herbert  von  Karajan  to  work  at  the 
Vienna  State  Opera.  He  was  then  invited  by 
Rudolf  Kempe  to  be  the  latter's  assistant  with 
the  Zurich  Tonhalle  Orchestra,  of  which  he 
became  associate  conductor.  In  1963  he  made 
his  debut  with  the  Berne  Symphony  Orches- 
tra; he  was  subsequently  appointed  its  music 
director.  Following  this,  he  served  as  music 
director  of  both  the  Gothenburg  Symphony 
and  the  National  Symphony  Orchestra  of 
Mexico  before  accepting  his  Montreal  appoint- 
ment. In  recognition  of  his  services  to  music  in 
Canada,  Charles  Dutoit  was  named  Artist  of 
the  Year  1982  by  the  Canadian  Arts  Council 
and  "Great  Montrealer"  of  1982. 
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MORE  MUSIC 
FOR  YOUR  MONEY. 


BARNES 
&NOBLE 


Whether  you're  looking  for  an  opera  or  an 
oratorio,  a  ballet  or  a  baroque  trumpet  fanfare, 
you're  sure  to  find  what  you  want  at  the 
Classical  Record  Center  at  Barnes  &  Noble. 

When  it  comes  to  classical  music,  you  always 
get  more  for  your  money  at  Barnes  &  Noble. 

Classical  Record  Center 
at  Barnes  &  Noble 

395  Washington  Street 
(at  Downtown  Crossing) 

Mon.-Fri.,  9:30-6:30 

Sat.,  9:30-6:00 

Sun.,  12:00-6:00 


veWi 


M'x&* 
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Andras  Schiff 


Hungarian-born  pianist  Andras  Schiff  is  con- 
sidered one  of  the  most  prominent  artists  of  his 
generation.  In  the  past  few  seasons,  in  North 
America  alone,  he  has  appeared  with  virtually 
every  major  orchestra,  including  the  New 
York  Philharmonic,  the  Philadelphia  Orches- 
tra, the  Chicago  Symphony,  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony— with  which  he  made  his  first 
appearance  in  July  1983,  at  Tanglewood — the 
symphony  orchestras  of  Detroit,  Pittsburgh, 
Seattle,  San  Francisco,  Toronto,  Montreal, 
Vancouver,  and  Minnesota,  and  the  St.  Paul 
Chamber  Orchestra,  collaborating  with  such 
conductors  as  Daniel  Barenboim,  Antal 
Dorati,  Charles  Dutoit,  Rafael  Kubelik,  Kurt 
Masur,  Neville  Marriner,  Vaclav  Neumann, 
and  Pinchas  Zukerman. 

Andras  Schiff  made  his  United  States  debut 
in  1978  at  Carnegie  Hall  with  the  Franz  Liszt 
Orchestra  of  Budapest.  He  returned  to 
Carnegie  Hall  in  1981  as  guest  soloist  with 
Karl  Munchinger  and  the  Stuttgart  Chamber 
Orchestra.  In  March  1983,  he  performed  with 
violinist  Yehudi  Menuhin  in  a  special  all- 
Brahms  concert.  During  the  1983-84  season, 
in  addition  to  various  appearances  with 
orchestra,  he  was  heard  in  a  special  four- 
concert  series  at  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of 
Art.  A  celebrated  interpreter  of  Bach,  Mr. 
Schiff  has  commemorated  the  tercentenary  of 
that  composer's  birth  with  all-Bach  recitals  in 


London,  Zurich,  Vienna,  and  Salzburg,  among 
other  European  cities,  and  in  Tokyo.  At 
Tanglewood  this  summer,  in  addition  to 
appearing  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orches- 
tra, he  will  perform  the  first  volume  of  Bach's 
Well-Tempered  Clavier  in  the  Theatre-Con- 
cert Hall.  Mr.  Scruffs  recent  European 
orchestral  engagements  have  included  the 
London  Philharmonic,  the  Royal  Philhar- 
monic, the  Orchestre  de  Paris,  the  English 
Chamber  Orchestra,  the  Amsterdam  Con- 
certgebouw,  and  the  Bayerischer  Rundfunk. 
He  has  been  heard  regularly  in  recital  in  every 
major  city,  and  he  has  made  several  tours  of 
the  Orient,  where  he  recently  gave  eight  re- 
citals in  Tokyo  alone.  Summers  find  him  busy 
at  the  finest  festivals  of  Europe  and  the  United 
States.  He  has  appeared  at  the  Salzburg,  Vien- 
na, and  Bergen  festivals,  the  Mostly  Mozart 
Festival  in  New  York,  the  Caramoor  Festival, 
and  at  Tanglewood.  A  noted  chamber  artist, 
his  collaborators  have  included  Daniel  Baren- 
boim, Heinz  Holliger,  the  Juilliard  and  Guar- 
neri  string  quartets,  and  soprano  Sylvia  Sass. 
As  a  recording  artist,  Mr.  Schiff  is  under  ex- 
clusive contract  to  Decca/London.  Recent  re- 
leases include  the  complete  Mozart  sonatas, 
Bach's  Goldberg  Variations,  the  Mendelssohn 
piano  concertos  with  the  Bayerischer 
Rundfunk  of  Munich  under  Charles  Dutoit, 
the  Bach  Partitas,  and  Schubert's  Trout 
Quintet  with  the  Hagen  Quartet. 

Born  in  Budapest  in  1953  and  now  living  in 
New  York  City,  Andras  Schiff  began  studying 
piano  when  he  was  five.  He  was  soon  enrolled 
in  the  Franz  Liszt  Academy  and  continued  his 
training  in  London  with  Ilona  Kabos  and 
George  Malcolm.  Tours  to  Austria,  Holland, 
Poland,  Denmark,  the  USSR,  Czechoslovakia, 
and  Great  Britain  established  him  as  an  excep- 
tional international  artist.  He  has  been  a  win- 
ner of  Hungary's  coveted  Franz  Liszt  Prize, 
the  International  Tchaikovsky  Competition  in 
Moscow,  and  the  British  Leeds  Competition. 
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CAFE  AMALFI 

ITALIAN  RESTAURANT 

8-10  WESTLAND  AVENUE 
BOSTON,  MASS.  /  536-6396 


We  invite  you  to  join  us  before  or 

after  Symphony  for  a  fine  dining 

experience. 

We're  so  close  you  can  almost  hear 

the  music! 


Lunch  -  11:30  -  3  pm 
Dinner  -  5  -11pm 

BAR  SPECIALS-*  -  6  pm 
10  -  12  pm 

SPECIAL  FUNCTIONS  and 

LARGE  GROUPS  ACCOMMODATED 

RESERVATIONS  RECOMMENDED 


Weknowa 

good  investment 

when  we  hear 

one. 


1114. 


Let's  all  support  the  BSO.  Tucker,  Anthony  &  R.L.  Day,  Inc. 

Serving  investors  in  33  offices  in  the  U.S.  Since  1892. 

One  Beacon  Street,  Boston  (617)  725-2000. 

Tucker  Anthony 

A  John  Hancock  Company 
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The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  gratefully  acknowledges  the  following  corporations 
and  professional  organizations  for  their  generous  and  important  support  in  the  past  or 
current  fiscal  year.  (*  denotes  support  of  at  least  $2,500;  capitalized  names  denote 
support  of  at  least  $5,000;  underscored  capitalized  names  within  the  Business 
Leaders'  listing  comprise  the  Business  Honor  Roll.) 


1984-85  Business  Honor  Roll  ($10,000+  ) 


Advanced  Management  Associates,  Inc. 
Harvey  Chet  Krentzman 

Analog  Devices,  Inc. 
Ray  Stata 

Bank  of  Boston 
William  L.  Brown 

Bank  of  New  England 
Peter  H.  McCormick 

Bay  Banks,  Inc. 
William  M.  Crozier,  Jr. 

Boston  Consulting  Group,  Inc. 
Arthur  P.  Contas 

Boston  Edison  Company 
Thomas  J.  Galligan,  Jr. 


John  Hancock  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 
E.  James  Morton 

Stanley  H.  Kaplan  Educational  Center 
Susan  B.  Kaplan 

Liberty  Mutual  Insurance  Company 
Melvin  B.  Bradshaw 

Mobil  Chemical  Corporation 
Rawleigh  Warner,  Jr. 

New  England  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 
Edward  E.  Phillips 

New  England  Telephone  Company 
Gerry  Freche 

Raytheon  Company 
Thomas  L.  Phillips 


Boston  Globe /Affiliated  Publications 

Red  Lion  Inn 

William  0.  Taylor 

John  H.  Fitzpatrick 

Cahners  Publishing  Company,  Inc. 

State  Street  Bank  &  Trust  Company 

Norman  Cahners 

William  S.  Edgerly 

Country  Curtains 

The  Sheraton  Corporation 

Jane  P.  Fitzpatrick 

John  Kapioltas 

Digital  Equipment  Corporation 

The  Signal  Companies 

Kenneth  H.  Olsen 

Paul  M.  Montr  one 

Dynatech  Corporation 

Teradyne  Corporation 

J.P  Barger 

Alexander  V.  d'Arbeloff 

Exxon  Corporation 

Urban  Investment  &  Development 

Stephen  Stamas 

Company/ 

Wm.  Filene's  &  Sons  Company 

Copley  Place 

Michael  J.  Babcock 

R.K.  Umscheid 

GTE  Electrical  Products 

WCRB/Charles  River  Broadcasting,  Inc. 

Dean  T.  Langford 

Richard  L.  Kaye 

General  Cinema  Corporation 

WCVB-TV  5 

Richard  A.  Smith 

S.  James  Coppersmith 

General  Electric  Company 

Wang  Laboratories 

John  F.  Welch,  Jr. 

An  Wang 

Gillette  Company 

Colman  M.  Mockler,  Jr. 
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JUQURD  M.  DANA,  mc? 

JEWELERS 

We  are  specialists  in  custom  design  and 

restoration  work  in  platinum  and  gold* 

All  work  is  done  on  the  premises* 

43  CENTRAL  STREET  ♦  WELLESLEY,  MASSACHUSETTS  ♦  237-2730 
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The  perfect 
prelude. 

The  grand 
finale. 


JILDxperience  superb 
cuisine  amidst  lavish  surroundings 
that  have  been  recreated  from 
the  spirit  of  the  roaring  twenties 
in  all  their  elegant  glory.  Before 
or  after  the  symphony,  Cafe 
Rouge  is  a  dining  experi- 
ence that's  perfectly  grand. 


e 

m 


at  the  Boston  Park  Plaza  Hotel  &  Towers 

On  Park  Plaza  at  Arlington  Street 

For  reservations  call  426-2000  Parking  Available 


PACKAGING 

NEW  ENGLAND'S 

FINEST  PRODUCTS 

Manufacturers  of 
Quality  Folding  Cartons. 


I SIANDRRD  B& 

(617)  884-4200 
28  Gerrish  Avenue,  Chelsea,  MA  02150 
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Accountants 

Arthur  Andersen  &  Co. 
William  F.  Meagher 

COOPERS  &  LYBRAND 
Vincent  M.  O'Reilly 

Charles  DiPesa  &  Company 
William  DiPesa 

*  Ernst  &  Whinney 

James  G.  Maguire 

PEAT,  MARWICK,  MITCHELL 
&  COMPANY 
Herbert  E.  Morse 

*TOUCHE  ROSS  &  COMPANY 
James  T.  McBride 

*  Arthur  Young  &  Company 

Thomas  P.  McDermott 

Advertising/ P.  R . 

*Hill,  Holliday,  Connors, 
Cosmopulos,  Inc. 
Jack  Connors,  Jr. 

Hill  &  Knowlton 
Patricia  Butterfield 

*Kenyon  &  Eckhardt 
Thomas  J.  Mahoney 

*Newsome  &  Company 
Peter  Farwell 

Aerospace 

*  Northrop  Corporation 

Thomas  V.  Jones 

PNEUMO  CORPORATION 
Gerard  A.  Fulham 

Apparel 

*Knapp  King  Size  Corporation 
Winthrop  A.  Short 
William  Carter  Company 
Leo  J.  Feuer 

Architecture/  Design 

Jung/Brannen  Associates,  Inc. 
Yu  Sing  Jung 

Selame  Design 
Joe  Selame 

Banking 

BANK  OF  BOSTON 
William  L.  Brown 

BANK  OF  NEW  ENGLAND 

Peter  H.  McCormick 


Business  Leaders  ($1,000+) 


BAYBANKS,  INC. 


William  M.  Crozier,  Jr. 

Chase  Manhattan  Corporation 
Robert  M.  Jorgensen 

*Citicorp  (USA),  Inc. 
Walter  E.  Mercer 
Coolidge  Bank  &  Trust  Company 
Charles  W  Morash 

Framingham  Trust  Company 
William  A.  Anastos 

Mutual  Bank 
Keith  G.  Willoughby 

Rockland  Trust  Company 
John  F.  Spence,  Jr. 

SHAWMUTBANKOF 
BOSTON 

William  F.  Craig 

United  States  Trust  Company 
James  V.  Sidell 

Building /Contracting 

National  Lumber  Company 
Louis  L.  Kaitz 

J.F.  White  Contracting  Company 
Thomas  J.  White 

Consdting  /  Management 

ADVANCED  MANAGEMENT 
ASSOCIATES,  INC. 


Harvey  Chet  Krentzman 

BLP  Associates 
Bernard  L.  Plansky 

BOSTON  CONSULTING 
GROUP,  INC. 
Arthur  P.  Contas 

Jason  M.  Cortell  and 
Associates,  Inc. 
Jason  M.  Cortell 

Rath  &  Strong,  Inc. 
Arnold  0.  Putnam 

Small  Business  Foundation  of 
America,  Inc. 
Richard  Giesser 

Education 

*Bentley  College 

Gregory  H.  Adamian 

STANLEY  H.  KAPLAN 
EDUCATIONAL  CENTER 
Susan  B.  Kaplan 
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Electronics 

Mitre  Corporation 
Robert  R.  Everett 

*Parlex  Corporation 
Herbert  W.  PoUack 

*  Signal  Technology  Corporation 

William  Cook 

Employment 

*  Emerson  Personnel 

Rhoda  Warren 
Robert  Kleven  &  Company,  Inc. 
Robert  Kleven 

Russell  Reynolds  Associates,  Inc. 
Jack  H.  Vernon 

*TAD  Technical  Services  Corp. 
David  J.  McGrath,  Jr. 

Energy 

Buckley  &  Scott  Company 
Charles  H.  Downey 

CABOT  CORPORATION 
FOUNDATION 

Ruth  C.  Scheer 

EXXON  CORPORATION 

Stephen  Stamas 

*HCW  Oil  &  Gas  Company,  Inc. 
John  M.  Plukas 
Hatoffs 
Stanley  Hatoff 

MOBIL  CHEMICAL 
CORPORATION 
Rawleigh  Warner,  Jr. 

Yankee  Oil  &  Gas,  Inc. 
Paul  J.  Montle 

Finance 

*Farrell,  Healer  &  Company,  Inc. 

Richard  Farrell 
*The  First  Boston  Corporation 

George  L.  Shinn 

Kaufman  &  Company 
Sumner  Kaufman 

*  Leach  &  Garner 

Philip  Leach 

*Narragansett  Capital 
Corporation 
Arthur  D.  Little 

TA  ASSOCIATES 
Peter  A.  Brooke 


Jaeger  salutes 

the  Boston 

Symphony 

Orchestra. 


Jaeger  International  Shop  -  Copley  Place,  Boston,  MA.  (617)  437-1163 

Jaeger  International  Shop  -  The  Mall  at  Chestnut  Hill,  Newton,  MA.  (617)  527-1785 


Food  /  Hotel  /  Restaurant 

*Computer  Partners,  Inc. 

Amoskeag  Company 

jk Boston  Park  Plaza  Hotel  & 

Paul  J.  Crowley 

Joseph  B.  Ely  II 

1  Towers 

*Data  Packaging  Corporation 

BLYTH  EASTMAN  PAINE 

Roger  A.  Saunders 

Otto  Morningstar 

WEBBER  INC. 

Boston  Showcase  Company 

*Epsilon  Data  Management,  Inc. 

James  F.  Cleary 

Jason  Starr 

Thomas  0.  Jones 

*E.F.  Hutton  &  Company,  Inc. 

|  CREATIVE  GOURMETS  LTD. 

General  Eastern  Instruments 

S.  Paul  Crabtree 

Stephen  E.  Elmont 

Corporation 

Goldman,  Sachs  &  Company 

a  Dunkin'  Donuts,  Inc. 

Pieter  R.  Wiederhold 

Stephen  B.  Kay 

Robert  M.  Rosenberg 

*  Helix  Technology  Corporation 

Kensington  Investment 

1 *  Howard  Johnson  Company 

Frank  Gabron 

Company 

r     j 
G.  Michael  Hostage 

IBM  CORPORATION 

Alan  E.  Lewis 

Inncorp,  Ltd. 

Paul  J.  Palmer 

*Loomis  Sayles  &  Company 

Harry  Axelrod 

POLAROID  CORPORATION 

Robert  L.  Kemp 

u  "Johnson,  O'Hare  Company,  Inc. 

William  J.  McCune,  Jr. 

Moseley,  Hallgarten,  Estabrook 

Harry  O'Hare 

RAYTHEON  COMPANY 

&  Weeden,  Inc. 

"O'Donnell-Usen  Fisheries 

Thomas  L.  Phillips 

Fred  S.  Moseley 

Corporation 

*  Systems  Engineering  & 

*Tucker,  Anthony  &  R.L.  Day, 

Arnold  Wolf 

Manufacturing  Corporation 

Inc. 

RED  LION  INN 

Steven  Baker 

Gerald  Segel 

John  H.  Fitzpatrick 

*Transitron  Electric  Corporation 

*  Woodstock  Corporation 

Roberts  and  Associates 

David  Bakalar 

Frank  B.  Condon 

Warren  Pierce 

Insurance 

THE  SHERATON 
%     CORPORATION 
John  Kapioltas 

Arkwright-Boston  Insurance 
Frederick  J.  Bumpus 

Legal 

Gadsby  &  Hannah 

*Cameron  &  Colby  Co.,  Inc. 
Graves  D.  Hewitt 

Jeffrey  P.  Somers 

Silenus  Wines,  Inc. 
James  B.  Hangstefer 

Goldstein  &  Manello 

*Commercial  Union  Assurance 

Richard  J.  Snyder 

Sonesta  International  Hotels 

Companies 

*Herrick  &  Smith 

Corporation 
Paul  Sonnabend 

Howard  H.  Ward 

Malcolm  D.  Perkins 

*  Frank  B.  Hall  &  Company  of 

Nissenbaum  Law  Offices 

THE  STOP  &  SHOP 

Massachusetts,  Inc. 

Gerald  L.  Nissenbaum 

COMPANIES,  INC. 

Colby  Hewitt,  Jr. 

Avram  J.  Goldberg 

JOHN  HANCOCK  MUTUAL 

THE  WESTIN  HOTEL 

LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

Manufacturing 

Bodo  Lemke 

E.  James  Morton 

Acushnet  Company 

LIBERTY  MUTUAL 

John  T  Ludes 

Furnishings  / 'Housewares 

INSURANCE  COMPANY 

Bell  Manufacturing  Company 

COUNTRY  CURTAINS 

Melvin  B.  Bradshaw 

Irving  W  Bell 

Jane  P.  Fitzpatrick 

NEW  ENGLAND  MUTUAL 

Checon  Corporation 
Donald  E.  Conaway 

LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

High  Technology /  Computers 

Edward  E.  Phillips 

Dennison  Manufacturing 

AT&T 

PRUDENTIAL  INSURANCE 

Company 
Nelson  S.  Gifford 

Charles  R.  Grafton 

COMPANY  OF  AMERICA 

Robert  J.  Scales 

Analytical  Systems  Engineering 

Econocorp,  Inc. 

Corporation 

Sun  Life  Assurance  Company  of 

Richard  G.  Lee 

Michael  B.  Rukin 

Canada 
John  D.  McNeil 

FLEXcon  Company,  Inc. 

Aritech  Corporation 

Mark  R.  Ungerer 

James  A.  Synk 

Investments 

GENERAL  ELECTRIC 

Automatic  Data  Processing 

*ABD  Securities  Corporation 

COMPANY 

Josh  Weston 

Theodor  Schmidt-Scheuber 
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John  F.  Welch,  Jr. 

i  i  i 

Self-portrait  of  a  genius 


With  wit  and  charm,  Aaron  Copland, 
America  s  greatest  living  composer  looks 
back  on  the  first  four  decades  of  his  life  in 
music.  It  is  a  monumental  work  about  an 
exceptional  era  in  America  s  artistic  history 
and  the  events,  here  and  abroad,  that 
spawned  his  genius.  Enhanced  by 
"interludes"  that  feature  reminiscences 
by  friends  and  colleagues  like  Nadia 
Boulanger,  Virgil  Thompson,  Agnes 
DeMille,  and  Leonard  Bernstein,  Copland 
is  a  stirring  chronicle  of  our  cultural  times. 


^ 


1900  through  1942 
'Aaron  Copland  and  Vivian  Perlis 

With  over  100  photographs,  $24.95  at  bookstores  or  direct  from 

ST.MARTIN'S/MAREK,  175  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  NY  10010 

(Mail  orders:  Add  $1.50  extra  for  postage.  Send  Attn:  PY) 


'I  Iovedinin§ 
with  four  stars." 

/  ■  Z <:  •       i      •         ■  .         A.s        ■ 


The  Boston  Globe 
gave  it  four  stars. 
Then  Esquire  called  itf 
terrific.  Oh,  and  Boston 
Maaazine  raved,/ 


It's  becoming  a  habit. 
Apley\  please." 


EXCEPTIONAL 

GOURMET  AMERICAN  CUISINE 


RESERVATIONS  A  MUST.  236-2000 


AT  THE  SHERATON  BOSTON 
PRUDENTIAL  CENTER 
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GENERAL  ELECTRIC 
COMPANY/LYNN 

James  P.  Krebs 

I  GILLETTE  COMPANY 
Colman  M.  Mockler,  Jr. 

Guzovsky  Electrical  Corporation 
Edward  Guzovsky 

|  Inland  Steel-Ryerson 
J  Foundation,  Inc. 
Robert  L.  Atkinson 

Kendall  Company 
J.  Dale  Sherratt 

I    L.E.  Mason  Company 
Harvey  B.  Berman 

I   Ludlow  Corporation 
Arthur  Cohen 

NEW  ENGLAND  BUSINESS 
SERVICE,  INC. 
Richard  H.  Rhoads 

Norton  Company 
Donald  R.  Melville 

*  Packaging  Industries,  Inc. 
John  D.  Bambara 

Parker  Brothers 
Richard  E.  Stearns 

*  Plymouth  Rubber  Company,  Inc. 
Maurice  J.  Hamilburg 

Scully  Signal  Company 
Robert  G.  Scully 

*Simplex  Time  Recorder 
Company 
Glenn  R.  Peterson 


Superior  Pet  Products,  Inc. 
Richard  J.  Phelps 

*Towle  Manufacturing  Company 
Leonard  Florence 

*Trina,  Inc. 

Thomas  L.  Easton 

Webster  Spring  Company,  Inc. 
A.M.  Levine 

Wellman,  Inc. 
Arthur  0.  Wellman,  Jr. 

Media 

BOSTON  GLOBE/ 
AFFILIATED  PUBLICATIONS 
William  0.  Taylor 

*  Boston  Herald 
Patrick  J.  Purcell 

GENERAL  CINEMA 
CORPORATION 
Richard  A.  Smith 

*WBZ-TV  4 

Thomas  L.  Goodgame 

WCIB-FM 
Lawrence  K.  Justice 

WCRB/CHARLES  RIVER 
BROADCASTING,  INC. 
Richard  L.  Kaye 

WCVB-TV  5 

S.  James  Coppersmith 

*WNEV-TV  7/New  England 
Television 
Seymour  L.  Yanoff 


where  handcraftsmanship 

*      is  a  tradition 


,^:'"**SSSS„ 


upstairs!WP^5.  Main  Street,  Concord,  MA 
Mon.-5a\10-5     T?L  (617)  371-1088 


_^. 


Westinghouse  Broadcasting  & 
Cable,  Inc. 
Lawrence  P.  Fraiberg 

Musical  Instruments 

*  Baldwin  Piano  &  Organ 
Company 

R.S.  Harrison 
Avedis  Zildjian  Company 
Armand  Zildjian 

Printing/  Publishing 

*ADC0  Publishing  Company,  Inc. 
Samuel  Gorfinkle 

Bowne  of  Boston 
William  Gallant 

CAHNERS  PUBLISHING 
COMPANY,  INC. 


Norman  L.  Cahners 

CLARK-FRANKLIN- 
KINGSTON  PRESS 
Lawrence  Dress 

Customforms,  Inc. 
David  A.  Granoff 

*  Daniels  Printing  Company 

Lee  Daniels 

HOUGHTON  MIFFLIN 
COMPANY 

Marlowe  G.  Teig 

*  Label  Art,  Inc. 

J.  William  Flynn 

McGraw  Hill,  Inc. 

Joseph  L.  Dionne 


M 


MARK  WHITE  ASSOCIATES 

COMMERCIAL  INTERIOR  DESIGNERS 


PROVIDING  PRACTICAL  SOLUTIONS 

TO  YOUR  NEED  FOR 

QUALITY  INTERIOR  SPACE. 


NASHUA.  N.H. 


603-883-7407 
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TOUR  JAPAN 

Kyoto  and  Nara 

with  Mr.  Kaji  Aso 

~**  ' 

Aug.  15-29,  1985 

A  rare  opportunity  for 

a  most  meaningful  and 

F 

fantastic  voyage: 

ft 

An  Unforgettable  Memory 

For  information: 

Kaji  Aso  Studio,  Inc. 

f 

40  St.  Stephen  St. 

Boston,  MA  02115 

.  ,V'' 

(617)247-1719 

1     H 

$2,500.  per  person  includes  round  trip 

transportation,  2  meals  a  day, 

accommoda- 

tions,  and  entertainment. 

A    southeast     Asian     Ipeat 


ff^MANDALAY 

BURMESE  RESTAURANT 


•Oclebpates    lenfh   Year* 

329  Huntington  Avenue,  Boston.  247-2111 

Two  Blocks  West  of  Symphony  Hall  -  Reservations  Suggested 


IGOR  5TRAVIM5KY 


THE  SOLDIER'S  TAtE 


AN  ANIMATED 

FILM  BY  R.O. 
BLECI1MAN 


HOME    VIDEO 

Extraordinary 

Animation  on 

Home  Video 


This  is  a  dazzling  version  of  Stravinsky's  magical  musical, 
based  on  a  classic  Russian  fable.      Also  available . . . 

The  Four  Seasons         The  Nutcracker         Turnadet 
See  it  today  from  a  video  dealer  below. 


Box  Office  Video 

Beta  &  VHS  Movies 
160  Newbury  St. 
Boston-  247-3211 

Videosmith™ 

Beta  &  VHS  &  CED  Movies 
275  Dartmouth  St. 
Copley  Square 
Boston-  262-1144 
Coolidge  Comer 
Brookline  •  232-6637 
The  Mall  at  Chestnut  Hill 
Newton  •  965-7970 
Rt.  9,  Worcester  Rd. 
Natick  •  651-3044 


Entertainment  Inc. 
Beta  &  VHS  Movies 
555  Vteshington  St. 
Wellesley  •  237-2320 
1158  Beacon  Street 
Newton  •  332-6665 


Video  Plus 

Beta  &  VHS  Movies 

Old  Path  Village 

969  Concord  St. 

Framingham  •  875-6855 

Porter  Square 

21  White  St.  at  Mass 

Ave.,  Cambridge 

Opening  Soon 


The  Gift. 


It  should  express  your  feelings. 
Celebrate  the  occasion.  Touch  the 
heart.  And  mean  as  much  years 
from  now,  as  it  does  today. 

For  that  special  someone,  The  Gift 
is  waiting  to  be  discovered  at 
Wild  Goose  Chase. 


WILD  GOOSE  CHASE 

Contemporary  American  Crafts  and  Gifts 

1431  Beacon  St.  Brookline,  MA  02146,  738-8020 

Hours:  Mon.-Sat.,  10-6;  Sun.,  12-5 
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Real  Estate/ Development 

Combined  Properties,  Inc. 
Stanton  L.  Black 

Corcoran  Mullins  Jennison,  Inc. 
Joseph  Corcoran 

Hilon  Development  Corporation 
Haim  Eliachar 

Northland  Investment 
Corporation 
Robert  A.  Danziger 

Stanmar,  Inc. 
Stanley  W.  Snider 

URBAN  INVESTMENT  & 
DEVELOPMENT  COMPANY/ 
COPLEY  PLACE 
R.K.  Umscheid 

*Winthrop  Securities  Co.,  Inc. 
David  C.  Hewitt 

Retailing 

WM.  FILENE'S  &  SONS 
COMPANY 
Michael  J.  Babcock 

Hills  Department  Stores 
Stephen  A.  Goldberger 

Jordan  Marsh  Company 
Elliot  Stone 


Kay  Bee  Toy  &  Hobby  Shops, 
Inc. 
Howard  Kaufman 

Marshall's,  Inc. 
Frank  H.  Brenton 

*Saks  Fifth  Avenue 
Ronald  J.  Hoffman 

Stuart's  Department  Stores,  Inc. 
Paul  Cammarano 

*Zayre  Corporation 
Maurice  Segall 

Science /Medical 

*Charles  River  Breeding 
Laboratories,  Inc. 

Henry  L.  Foster 
Damon  Corporation 

David  I.  Kosowsky 

Hospital  Corporation  of  America 
HCA  Foundation 
Donald  E.  Strange 

Shoes 

*Jones  &  Vining,  Inc. 
Sven  Vaule,  Jr. 

*  Mercury  International  Trading 
Corporation 
Irving  Wiseman 


MORSE  SHOE,  INC. 

Manuel  Rosenberg 

THE  SPENCER  COMPANIES, 
INC. 
C.  Charles  Marran 

STRIDE  RITE  CORPORATION 

Arnold  S.  Hiatt 

Software/ Information  Services 

Henco  Software,  Inc. 
Henry  Cochran 

Interactive  Data  Corporation 
Carl  G.  Wolf 

Travel/  Transportation 

*  Heritage  Travel 

Donald  Sohn 

*The  Trans-Lease  Group 
John  J.  McCarthy,  Jr. 

Utilities 

BOSTON  EDISON  COMPANY 
Thomas  J.  Galligan,  Jr. 

*  Eastern  Gas  &  Fuel  Associates 

William  J.  Pruyn 

NEW  ENGLAND  TELEPHONE 
Gerry  Freche 
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TFie  seafood  restaurant  that 
takes  you  to  newhorizons. 


wamofforace 


Monkfish  in  Brandy  & 
Cream.  Trout  Stuffed  with 
Crabmeat.  And  dozens  of 
other  dishes  that  present 
new  horizons  in  seafood 
dining.  All  served  in  an 
elegantly  relaxed 
atmosphere 
with  sweeping 
views  of 
Boston  Harbor. 
Harborlerrace. 


Join  us. 


^Varriott 


® 


BOSTON 

f  M  %' 

LONG    WHARF 

296  State  Street,  Boston,  MA  02109  (617)  227-0800 


Experience  Mkkes 
the  Difference 

Cotting  School  for 

Handicapped 

Cfiildren 

241  St.  Botolph  Street 
Boston,  MA  02115 
617/536-9632 

Carl  W.  Mores,  Ed.D. 
Superintendent 


Founded  1893 

]     A  private  non-profit 

day  school  for  children 

with  physicaf  handicaps; 


and  medical  conditions. 
•  education 
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WMim  HAS  ITS  REWARDS 


KjtiSl 


Fora  -.'personal  appointment, 

call  Dean  Ridlon,  Vice  President,  Private  -Banking  Group, 

Bankof  Boston  (617)  434-5302: 

:  Bostons  Financial  District  and  Back  Bay 

©  198,4  The  First  National  Bank  of  Boston,  Member  FDIC 


MASSACHUSETTS 


i 


iFinly 


The  following  Members  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts High  Technology  Council 
support  the  BSO  through  the  BSO 
Business  &  Professional  Leadership 
Program: 


Alpha  Industries,  Inc. 
George  S.  Kariotis 

ANALOG  DEVICES,  INC. 

Ray  Stata 
The  Analytic  Sciences 
Corporation 
Arthur  Gelb 
*Augat,  Inc. 

Roger  D.  Wellington 
Barry  Wright  Corporation 
Ralph  Z.  Sorenson 
*Bolt  Beranek  and  Newman  Inc. 
Stephen  Levy 
Computervision  Corporation 
Martin  Allen 
*Cullinet  Software,  Inc. 
John  J.  Cullinane 

DIGITAL  EQUIPMENT 
CORPORATION 
Kenneth  H.  Olsen 


DYNATECH  CORPORATION 

J.P  Barger 
EPSCO,  Inc. 

Wayne  P.  Coffin 
Foxboro  Company 

Earle  W  Pitt 
GCA  Corporation 

Milton  Greenberg 
GTE  ELECTRICAL 
PRODUCTS 

Dean  T.  Langford 
*GenRad  Foundation 

Lynn  Smoker 
*Haemonetics,  Inc. 

John  F.  White 
Honeywell  Information  Systems 

Warren  G.  Sprague 
Instron  Corporation 

Harold  Hindman 
♦Arthur  D.  Little,  Inc. 

John  F  Magee 


M/A-COM,  INC. 

Vessarios  G.  Chigas 
Massachusetts  High  Technology 
Council,  Inc. 

Howard  P.  Foley 
Millipore  Corporation 

Dimitri  d'Arbeloff 
PRIME  COMPUTER,  INC. 

Joe  M.  Henson 
*  Printed  Circuit  Corporation 

Peter  Sarmanian 
SofTech,  Inc. 

Justus  Lowe,  Jr. 
TERADYNE,  INC. 

Alexander  V.  d'Arbeloff 
Thermo  Electron  Corporation 

George  N.  Hatsopoulos 
Unitrode  Corporation 

George  M.  Berman 
WANG  LABORATORIES,  INC. 

An  Wang 


One  word  is  worth 
a  thousand  pictures. 


Daniels 


Daniels  Printing  Company 
40  Commercial  Street     Everett,  MA  02149     (617)  389-7900 

Serving  New  England's  business  and  financial  communities. 
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Live  in  a  Place  as  Special 
As  Harvard  Square  Itself. 


University  Green,  a  new  residential 
community,  beckons  you  to  share  the 
vitality  of  Harvard  Square.  Echoing 
the  classic  design  of  Harvard  College, 
University  Green  is  a  handsome 
blend  of  traditional  materials  and 
contemporary  finishes.  A  19th 
century  village  with  gardens  forms  an 
imaginative  entryway  to  these  54 
extraordinary  homes. 

Spacious  homes,  ranging  from  688  to 
2500  sq.  ft.,  feature  large  private 
outdoor  terraces.  Many  choices  for 


decorating  interiors  await  the  early 
purchaser,  who  may  choose  a 
fireplace  from  among  the  special 
options.  Prices  range  from  $230,000 
to  $670,000. 

Available  units  are  limited  so  please 
contact  marketing  director  Nancy 
Chadbourne  at  492-6003  to  arrange 
to  visit  our  decorated  model. 

University  Green.  Sharing  the  magic 
of  Harvard  Square. 


A  development  of  Hines  Industrial 
Marketed  by  OnSite  Dynamics 
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Rental  apartments 

for  people  who'd 

rather  hear  French  horns 

than  Car  hornS.    Enjoy  easy  living  within 

easy  reach  of  Symphony  Hall. 

New  in-town  apartments 

with  doorman,  harbor 

views,  all  luxuries, 

health 

club. 

land  2 

bedrooms  and 

penthouse  duplex 

apartments. 


THE  DEVONSHIRE 


C    .,».  One  Devonshire  Place.  (Between  Washington 

_i  I  =  I       and  Devonshire  Streets,  off  State  Street)  Boston. 
3  Renting  Office  Open  7  Days.  Tel:  (617)  720-3410. 

2     Park  tree  in  our  indoor  garage  while  inspecting  models. 


For  rates  and 
information  on 
advertising  in  the 
Boston  Symphony, 
Boston  Pops, 
and 

Tanglewood  program  books 
please  contact: 

STEVE  GANAK  AD  REPS 
(617)-542-6913 


Real  Estate  Management 

Brokerage  and  Consulting  Services 

Since  1898 


SAUNDERS  &  ASSOCIATES 

20  Park  Plaza  Boston  MA  •  02116 
(617)426-0720 


Coming  Concerts  .  .  . 


Thursday  'A'— 18  April,  8-9:50 
Friday  'A'— 19  April,  2-3:50 
Saturday  'A'— 20  April,  8-9:50 
Tuesday  'B'— 23  April,  8-9:50 

SEIJI  OZAWA  conducting 
Mendelssohn  Symphony  No.  5, 

Reformation 
Lalo  Symphonie  espagnole 

ANNE-SOPHIE  MUTTER,  violin 
Ravel  Alborada  del  gracioso 


Thursday  '10'— 25  April,  8-9:50 
Friday  'B'— 26  April,  2-3:50 
Saturday  'B'— 27  April,  8-9:50 
SEIJI  OZAWA  conducting 

Stravinsky  Monumentum  pro  Gesualdo 

di  Venosa 
Prokofiev  Piano  Concerto  No.  3 

ALEXANDER  TORADZE,  pianist 
Nielsen  Symphony  No.  3, 

Sinfonia  espansiva 


Programs  subject  to  change. 


A  Boston  Tradition 

41  UNION  STREET  227-2750 
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FIELD  CORP. 

REALTORS 

Houses  •  Condominiums  •  Apartments 

Sales  Rentals 

Management 


1412  B  Beacon  Street, 
Brookline,  Massachusetts  02146 

Telephone:  (617)  738-5700 
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Handle  Portfolio  $130 

We  make  this  soft,  uncon- 
structed,  legal  size  portfolio 
in  six  colors  of  real  Glove 
Tanned  Cowhide: 

Black,  Burgundy,  Mocha,  Red, 
British  Tan  and  Tabac. 

You  can  order  it  by  mail  or 
telephone,  and  we  will  ship  it 
to  you  from  our  factory  at  no 
extra  cost. 

Send  for  our  free  catalogue. 

The  CoacK  Store 

75-B  Newbury  Street,  Boston,  Mass.  021 16 
(617)  536-2777 


An  Authentic  Grill 

with 

Aged  Steaks    Plump  Poultry 
Fresh  Fish    Native  Shellfish 

grilled  on 

Woods  &  Charcoals 

of 

Mesquite  Apple 

Sassafras  Hickory 

In  Boston's 

Back  Bay  Hilton 

Just  steps  away  between 

The  Christian  Science 

Complex  and  Prudential  Center 

with  ample  indoor  parking. 

Dial-(617)  BOODLES. 
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Symphony  Hall  Information  .  . . 


FOR  SYMPHONY  HALL  CONCERT  AND 
TICKET  INFORMATION,  call  (617)  266-1492. 
For  Boston  Symphony  concert  program  informa- 
tion, call  "C-O-N-C-E-R-T." 

THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  performs  ten 
months  a  year,  in  Symphony  Hall  and  at  Tangle- 
wood.  For  information  about  any  of  the  orches- 
tra's activities,  please  call  Symphony  Hall,  or 
write  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Sym- 
phony Hall,  Boston,  MA  02115. 

THE  EUNICE  S.  AND  JULIAN  COHEN 
ANNEX,  adjacent  to  Symphony  Hall  on  Hunt- 
ington Avenue,  may  be  entered  by  the  Symphony 
Hall  West  Entrance  on  Huntington  Avenue. 

FOR  SYMPHONY  HALL  RENTAL  INFORMA- 
TION, call  (617)  266-1492,  or  write  the  Func- 
tion Manager,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA 
02115. 

THE  BOX  OFFICE  is  open  from  10  a.m.  until  6 
p.m.  Monday  through  Saturday;  on  concert  eve- 
nings, it  remains  open  through  intermission  for 
BSO  events  or  just  past  starting-time  for  other 
events.  In  addition,  the  box  office  opens  Sunday 
at  1  p.m.  when  there  is  a  concert  that  afternoon 
or  evening.  Single  tickets  for  all  Boston  Sym- 
phony concerts  go  on  sale  twenty-eight  days 
before  a  given  concert  once  a  series  has  begun, 
and  phone  reservations  will  be  accepted.  For 
outside  events  at  Symphony  Hall,  tickets  will  be 
available  three  weeks  before  the  concert.  No 
phone  orders  will  be  accepted  for  these  events. 

TICKET  RESALE:  If  for  some  reason  you  are 
unable  to  attend  a  Boston  Symphony  concert  for 
which  you  hold  a  ticket,  you  may  make  your 
ticket  available  for  resale  by  calling  the  switch- 
board. This  helps  bring  needed  revenue  to  the 
orchestra  and  makes  your  seat  available  to  some- 
one who  wants  to  attend  the  concert.  A  mailed 
receipt  will  acknowledge  your  tax-deductible 
contribution. 

RUSH  SEATS:  There  are  a  limited  number  of 
Rush  Tickets  available  for  the  Friday-afternoon 
and  Saturday-evening  Boston  Symphony  con- 
certs (subscription  concerts  only).  The  continued 
low  price  of  the  Saturday  tickets  is  assured 
through  the  generosity  of  two  anonymous 
donors.  The  Rush  Tickets  are  sold  at  $5.00 


each,  one  to  a  customer,  at  the  Symphony  Hall- 
West  Entrance  on  Fridays  beginning  9  a.m.  and 
Saturdays  beginning  5  p.m. 

LATECOMERS  will  be  seated  by  the  ushers  dur- 
ing the  first  convenient  pause  in  the  program. 
Those  who  wish  to  leave  before  the  end  of  the 
concert  are  asked  to  do  so  between  program 
pieces  in  order  not  to  disturb  other  patrons. 

SMOKING  IS  NOT  PERMITTED  in  any  part  of 
the  Symphony  Hall  auditorium  or  in  the  sur- 
rounding corridors.  It  is  permitted  only  in  the 
Cabot-Cahners  and  Hatch  rooms,  and  in  the 
main  lobby  on  Massachusetts  Avenue. 

CAMERA  AND  RECORDING  EQUIPMENT 

may  not  be  brought  into  Symphony  Hall  during 
concerts. 

FIRST  AID  FACILITIES  for  both  men  and 
women  are  available  in  the  Cohen  Annex  near 
the  Symphony  Hall  West  Entrance  on  Hunt- 
ington Avenue.  On-call  physicians  attending  con- 
certs should  leave  their  names  and  seat  locations 
at  the  switchboard  near  the  Massachusetts  Ave- 
nue entrance. 

WHEELCHAIR  ACCESS  to  Symphony  Hall  is 
available  at  the  West  Entrance  to  the  Cohen 
Annex. 

AN  ELEVATOR  is  located  outside  the  Hatch  and 
Cabot-Cahners  rooms  on  the  Massachusetts  Ave- 
nue side  of  the  building. 


FOR  MUSICAL  BOYS  and  GIRLS 
A  wonderful  summer  at 
CAMP  ENCORE/CODA 

Stearns  Lake    Sweden,  Maine 

120  young  musicians  making  music  together, 
studying  with  resident  Music  Educators, 
enjoying  land  and  water  sports,  trips,  socials. 

Write:  Jamie  Saltman, 

208  Renfrew  Street,  Arlington,  MA  02174, 

or  phone  6 17-64 1-36 12 
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SINCE  1792,  FAMILIES  HAVE  PUT  THEIR 

Rl  JS I    IN         Thrift  and  foresight  have  been  bringing  families  to  State 
«■«■  Street  for  generations . 

^  iJtl  E  O^  services  are  sought  out  because  we  are  more  than  a 

CTDEET  discreet  and  attentive  trustee.  We  also  provide  particularly 

9 1  Kit  ■•         well-informed  investment  management. 

Whether  your  objective  is  the  education  of  your  children, 
a  secure  retirement,  or  preservation  of  capital,  we  will  work 
closely  with  you  and  your  lawyer  to  devise  a  suitable  trust. 

Naturally,  you  are  welcome  to  participate  in  all  decisions, 
or  you  may  choose  to  leave  matters  in  our  care.  Whichever 
you  decide,  you  will  be  kept  regularly  apprised  of  the  pro- 
gress of  your  account. 

We  invite  you  to  put  your  trust  in  us. 
Call  S.  Walker  Merrill,  Jr.,  Senior  Vice  President, 
Investment  Management.  (617)  786-3279. 

State  Street  Bank  and  Trust  Company.  Quality  since  1792. 


9  StateStreet 


State  Street  Bank  and  Trust  Company,  wholly-owned  subsidiary  of  State  Street  Boston  Corporation,  225  Franklin  Street, 
Boston,  MA  02101.  Offices  in  Boston,  New  York,  San  Francisco,  London,  Munich,  Hong  Kong,  Singapore. 
Member  FDIC  ©  Copyright  State  Street  Boston  Corporation  1982. 
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LADIES'  ROOMS  are  located  on  the  orchestra 
level,  audience-left,  at  the  stage  end  of  the  hall, 
and  on  the  first-balcony  level,  audience-right, 
outside  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room  near  the 
elevator. 

MEN'S  ROOMS  are  located  on  the  orchestra 
level,  audience-right,  outside  the  Hatch  Room 
near  the  elevator,  and  on  the  first-balcony  level, 
audience-left,  outside  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room 
near  the  coatroom. 

COATROOMS  are  located  on  the  orchestra  and 
first-balcony  levels,  audience-left,  outside  the 
Hatch  and  Cabot-Cahners  rooms.  The  BSO  is  not 
responsible  for  personal  apparel  or  other  prop- 
erty of  patrons. 

LOUNGES  AND  BAR  SERVICE:  There  are  two 
lounges  in  Symphony  Hall.  The  Hatch  Room  on 
the  orchestra  level  and  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room 
on  the  first-balcony  level  serve  drinks  starting 
one  hour  before  each  performance.  For  the  Fri- 
day-afternoon concerts,  both  rooms  open  at 
12:15,  with  sandwiches  available  until  concert 
time. 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  BROADCASTS:  Con- 
certs of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  are 
heard  by  delayed  broadcast  in  many  parts  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  as  well  as  interna- 
tionally, through  the  Boston  Symphony  Tran- 
scription Trust.  In  addition,  Friday-afternoon 


concerts  are  broadcast  live  by  the  following  FM 
stations:  WGBH  (Boston  89.7),  WFCR  (Amherst 
88.5),  and  WAMC  (Albany  90.3);  in  Maine  by 
WMED  (Calais  89.7),  WMEA  (Portland  90.1), 
WMEH  (Bangor  90.9),  WMEW  (Waterville 
91.3),  and  WMEM  (Presque  Isle  106.1);  and  in 
Connecticut  by  WMNR  (Monroe  88.1),  WNPR 
(Norwich  89.1),  WPKT  (Hartford  90.5),  and 
WSLX  (New  Canaan  91.9).  Live  Saturday- 
evening  broadcasts  are  carried  by  WGBH  and 
WCRB  (Boston  102.5).  If  Boston  Symphony 
concerts  are  not  heard  regularly  in  your  home 
area  and  you  would  like  them  to  be,  please  call 
WCRB  Productions  at  (617)  893-7080.  WCRB 
will  be  glad  to  work  with  you  and  try  to  get  the 
BSO  on  the  air  in  your  area. 

BSO  FRIENDS:  The  Friends  are  annual  donors 
to  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  Friends 
receive  BSO,  the  orchestra's  newsletter,  as  well 
as  priority  ticket  information  and  other  benefits 
depending  on  their  level  of  giving.  For  informa- 
tion, please  call  the  Development  Office  at  Sym- 
phony Hall  weekdays  between  9  and  5.  If  you 
are  already  a  Friend  and  you  have  changed  your 
address,  please  send  your  new  address  with  your 
newsletter  label  to  the  Development  Office, 
Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA  02115.  Including 
the  mailing  label  will  assure  a  quick  and  accurate 
change  of  address  in  our  files. 


\jLm  ±/^E%±Lan  d\ug±  of  tzAfsujton 


A  Distinctive  Selection  of  Oriental  Rugs  and  Wall  Hangings 


1643  Beacon  Street,  Waban  Square 

Hours:  Tues-Sat  11-5,  Thurs  Evenings  til  8 

Phone  (617)  964-2686 

'"J(L  cMou-   Ojou  J(nou7  cMout  OusntaC  Jfup,    Ok.  <Mov.  Ojou  <Va£us   flU." 
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Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 
One  Hundred  and  Fourth  Season,  1984-85 

Trustees  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Inc. 

Leo  L.  Beranek,  Chairman  Nelson  J.  Darling,  Jr.,  President 

J.P  Barger,  Vice-President  George  H.  Kidder,  Vice-President 

Mrs.  George  L.  Sargent,  Vice-President  William  J.  Poorvu,  Treasurer 


Vernon  R.  Alden 

David  B.  Arnold,  Jr. 

Mrs.  John  M.  Bradley 

Mrs.  Norman  L.  Cahners 

George  H.A.  Clowes,  Jr. 

William  M.  Crozier,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Lewis  S.  Dabney 

Philip  K.  Allen 

Allen  G.  Barry 

Richard  P.  Chapman 

Abram  T.  Collier 

Mrs.  Harris  Fahnestock 


Mrs.  Michael  H.  Davis 

Archie  C.  Epps 
Mrs.  John  H.  Fitzpatrick 

Mrs.  John  L.  Grandin 
Harvey  Chet  Krentzman 
Roderick  M.  MacDougall 

Trustees  Emeriti 

E.  Morton  Jennings,  Jr. 

Edward  M.  Kennedy 

Edward  G.  Murray 

Albert  L.  Nickerson 


E.  James  Morton 

David  G.  Mugar 

Thomas  D.  Perry,  Jr. 
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Mrs.  George  R.  Rowland 

Richard  A.  Smith 
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John  T.  Noonan 

Mrs.  James  H.  Perkins 

Paul  C.  Reardon 
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Administration  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Inc. 

Thomas  W  Morris,  General  Manager 

William  Bernell,  Artistic  Administrator 

Daniel  R.  Gustin,  Assistant  Manager 

Anne  H.  Parsons,  Orchestra  Manager 

Caroline  Smedvig,  Director  of  Promotion 

Josiah  Stevenson,  Director  of  Development 

Theodore  A.  Vlahos,  Director  of  Business  Affairs 


Charles  S.  Fox,  Director  of  Annual  Giving 

Arlene  Germain,  Financial  Analyst 

Charles  Gilroy,  Chief  Accountant 

Vera  Gold,  Assistant  Director  of  Promotion 

Patricia  Halligan,  Personnel  Administrator 

Nancy  A.  Kay,  Director  of  Sales 

John  M.  Keenum,  Director  of 

Foundation  Support 
Nancy  Knutsen,  Production  Manager 


Anita  R.  Kurland,  Administrator  of  Youth  Activities 
Richard  Ortner,  Administrator  of 

Tanglewood  Music  Center 
Robert  A.  Pihlcrantz,  Properties  Manager 
Charles  Rawson,  Manager  of  Box  Office 
Eric  Sanders,  Director  of  Corporate  Development 
Joyce  M.  Serwitz,  Assistant  Director  of  Development 
Diane  Greer  Smart,  Director  of  Volunteers 
Nancy  E.  Tanen,  Media/ Special  Projects  Administrator 


Steven  Ledbetter 

Musicologist  & 

Program  Annotator 


Marc  Mandel 
Publications 
Coordinator 


Jean  Miller  MacKenzie 

Print  Production 

Coordinator 
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Chairman 
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Vice-Chairman 
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Vice-Chairman 
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Secretary 
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Mrs.  Ray  A.  Goldberg 

Jordan  L.  Golding 

Haskell  R.  Gordon 

Mrs.  R.  Douglas  Hall  III 

Francis  W.  Hatch,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Richard  D.  Hill 

Susan  M.  Hilles 

Glen  H.  Hiner 

Mrs.  Marilyn  Brachman  Hoffman 

Mrs.  Bela  T.  Kalman 

Mrs.  S.  Charles  Kasdon 

Richard  L.  Kaye 

John  Kittredge 

Mrs.  Carl  Koch 

Mrs.  E.  Anthony  Kutten 

John  P.  LaWare 
Mrs.  James  F.  Lawrence 

Laurence  Lesser 

Mrs.  Charles  P.  Lyman 

Mrs.  Harry  L.  Marks 

C.  Charles  Marran 
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Paul  M.  Montrone 

Hanae  Mori 

Richard  P.  Morse 

Mrs.  Robert  B.  Newman 


Mrs.  Hiroshi  Nishino 
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John  A.  Perkins 
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Peter  C.  Read 
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John  Ex  Rodgers 
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Ralph  Z.  Sorenson 
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Mrs.  Richard  H.  Thompson 

William  F.  Thompson 

Mark  Tishler,  Jr. 
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Mrs.  An  Wang 

Roger  D.  Wellington 

John  J.  Wilson 
Brunetta  Wolfman 
Nicholas  T.  Zervas 


Mrs.  Frank  G.  Allen 

Hazen  H.  Ayer 
David  W  Bernstein 


Overseers  Emeriti 

Paul  Fromm 

Mrs.  Louis  I.  Kane 

Leonard  Kaplan 


Benjamin  H.  Lacy 

Mrs.  Stephen  V.C.  Morris 

David  R.  Pokross 


Officers  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Association  of  Volunteers 


Mrs.  Michael  H.  Davis 
President 


Mrs.  Hart  D.  Leavitt 

Executive  I  ice-President 
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Secretary 
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Mrs.  August  R.  Meyer 
Nominating  Chairman 


Vice-Presidents 


Mrs.  Gilman  W.  Conant,  Regions 

Phyllis  Dohanian,  Fundraising  Projects 

Mrs.  R.  Douglas  Hall  III, 

Development  Services 


Mrs.  Craig  W.  Fischer,  Tanglewood 

Mrs.  Hiroshi  Nishino,  Youth  Activities 

Mrs.  Mark  Selkowitz,  Tanglewood 

Mark  Tishler,  Public  Relations 


Mrs.  Roman  W.  DeSanctis 

Mrs.  Russell  J.  Goodnow,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Baron  M.  Hartley 


Chairmen  of  Regions 
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Mrs.  Herbert  S.  Judd,  Jr. 
Mrs.  Robert  B.  Newman 


Mrs.  Frank  E.  Remick 
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Symphony  Hall  Operations 

Cheryl  Silvia  Tribbett,  Function  Manager 
James  E.  Whitaker,  House  Manager 

Earl  G.  Buker,  Chief  Engineer 

Cleveland  Morrison,  Stage  Manager 
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WE  HELPED  ED  MILLER 

GET  BY  ON  $125,000. 

LAST  YEAR. 


Most  people  assume  that  success 
automatically  brings  with  it  a  sub- 
stantially brighter  ••  and  easier  •- 
financial  picture.  Yet  when  they  reach 
a  comfortable  income  level,  too  many 
find  themselves  wondering  where  it 
all  goes. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  common 
reasons  people  come  to  The 
Cambridge  Group  for  financial 
planning.  Because  success 
depends  as  much  on  preserving 
and  investing  your  money  as 
on  earning  it. 

At  The  Cambridge  Group, 
our  job  is  to  help  you  focus 
on  your  goals.Then  help 
you  achieve  them.  All  of 
them.  We  can  help  with 
business  management. 
Investment  objectives. 
Retirement  plans 
Educational  needs.  Estate 
planning.  And  any  other  special 
objectives  you  might  have,  business 
or  personal. 

All  while  keeping  your  taxes  at 
their  lowest  legitimate  level. 

To  achieve  this,  we  develop  an 
overall,  comprehensive  financial  plan. 
Our  specialists  optimize  your  posi- 
tion in  each  area  giving  you  a  balanced 
financial  picture.  Not  a  plan  skewed 
toward  the  stock  market  by  a  broker. 
Or  toward  life  insurance  by  an  agent. 
But  a  truly  objective  perspective. 


It's  only  through  careful  planning 
that  someone  like  Ed  Miller  can  feel 
comfortable  with  his  income.  Knowing 
that  his  money  is  working  as  hard  for 
him  as  he  worked  for  his  money. 

If  you'd  like  a  closer  look  at  what 
financial  planning  can  do  for  you, 
we'd  be  happy  to  arrange  a  private 
consultation  at  no  cost  or  obligation 
to  you.  Just  call  Charlie  Gerrior  at 
(617)965-7480. 


The^ 
Cambridge 

Group 


YOO  SET  THE  GOALS     WE  HELP  YOU  REACH  THEM 


BSO 


BSO  Celebrates  "A  Salute  to 
Symphony"  and  "Symphony  Sunday" 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  celebrates 
"A  Salute  to  Symphony"  the  weekend  of  20  and 
21  April  in  a  community- wide  effort  to  benefit 
the  BSO  and  the  Boston  Pops.  Sponsored  by  the 
Boston  Symphony  Association  of  Volunteers,  this 
massive  fundraising  effort — formerly  the 
"Musical  Marathon" — began  with  a  gala  Kick- 
Off  Party  at  the  Chestnut  Hill  Mall  on  Sunday, 
14  April,  and  will  be  capped  by  a  live,  21/£-hour 
telecast  from  Symphony  Hall  featuring  the 
Boston  Symphony  under  Seiji  Ozawa  and  the 
Boston  Pops  under  John  Williams  on  Sunday, 
21  April  on  WCVB-TV-Channel  5.  That  day  will 
be  declared  "Symphony  Sunday"  by  Massachu- 
setts Governor  Michael  S.  Dukakis,  and  radio 
station  WCRB-FM-102.5  will  devote  its  pro- 
gramming to  "Symphony  Sunday"  from  9  a.m. 
to  midnight. 

"A  Salute  to  Symphony  1985"  brings  a  new 
name  and  a  new  look  to  one  of  the  BSO's  most 
important  volunteer  programs  and  its  largest 
public  fundraiser.  The  "Musical  Marathon"  was 
an  annual  event  for  the  past  fourteen  years, 
raising  a  total  of  more  than  $2  million  for  the 
Boston  Symphony  and  the  Boston  Pops.  "A 
Salute  to  Symphony"  brings  a  broader  scope  to 
this  project  and  is  expected  to  reach  many  more 
people  through  its  expanded  activities.  Chestnut 
Hill  Mall  has  designated  the  entire  month  of  April 
"Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Month"  and  is 
welcoming  shoppers  with  a  series  of  musical 
interludes  and  special  displays  about  the  BSO. 

As  in  the  past,  an  illustrated  premium  cata- 
logue containing  hundreds  of  gifts  will  be  the 
focal  point  of  "Salute  to  Symphony"  activities, 
with  one-of-a-kind  musical  offerings  from  orches- 
tra members;  restaurant,  theater,  and  store  gift 
certificates,  and  an  exclusive  line  of  "Salute  to 
Symphony"  merchandise.  Premiums  are  now 
available  at  Chestnut  Hill  Mall  and  will  be  avail- 
able at  Quincy  Market  this  weekend.  This  year, 
all  premium  orders  will  be  filled  immediately 
upon  receipt. 


The  volunteer  effort  to  plan  and  produce 
"A  Salute  to  Symphony"  involves  more  than 
400  persons,  with  hundreds  more  donating  mer- 
chandise or  their  services  as  premium  offerings. 
This  important  project  is  supported  this  year  by 
Kikkoman,  the  Weston/ Loblaw  Group,  and  the 
Prince  Company.  "Salute  to  Symphony"  Chair- 
man Thelma  Goldberg  hopes  that  "everyone  who 
loves  great  music  or  who  is  proud  of  Boston  and 
what  the  BSO  offers  the  city  will  be  a  part  of 
'Salute  to  Symphony.'  If  the  commitment  to  date 
is  any  indication,  this  year's  effort  should  be  a 
tremendous  success.  We  are  extremely  grateful 
to  all  who  are  making  it  possible." 


BSO  Weekend  at 
Tanglewood 

The  BSO  Weekend  at  Tanglewood,  a  popular 
tradition  of  sixteen  years,  will  take  place  this 
summer  26,  27,  and  28  July.  A  comfortable  bus 
ride  early  Friday  afternoon  will  transport  you  to 
the  Red  Lion  Inn  in  Stockbridge;  the  same  bus 
will  provide  door-to-door  service  for  all  events 
throughout  the  weekend,  which  will  include  a 
Saturdav-morning  Open  Rehearsal  with  a  picnic 
lunch  following  at  Seranak,  the  former  home  of 
Serge  Koussevitzky;  cocktails  and  dinner  Satur- 
day night  in  the  formal  gardens  at  Tanglewood 
prior  to  that  evening's  Boston  Symphony  per- 
formance of  Handel's  Messiah  under 
Christopher  Hogwood;  a  chamber  music  concert 
Sunday  morning,  followed  by  lunch  at  the  Blan- 
tyre  estate  in  Lenox;  and  a  return  to  the  Boston 
area  by  6  p.m. 

The  BSO  Weekend  at  Tanglewood  is  offered  at 
$400  (double  occupancy,  including  a  $50  tax-de- 
ductible contribution)  to  those  who  have  contrib- 
uted $75  or  more  to  the  orchestra.  You  may  still 
become  eligible  by  making  a  contribution  if  you 
have  not  already  done  so.  For  more  information, 
please  call  the  Volunteer  Office  at  (617)  266-1348. 


With  Thanks 

We  wish  to  give  special  thanks  to  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Arts  and  the  Massachusetts 
Council  on  the  Arts  and  Humanities  for  their 
continued  support  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra. 


BSO  Members  in  Concert 

BSO  principal  second  violinist  Marylou  Speaker 
Churchill  is  the  soloist  in  the  Beethoven  Violin 
Concerto  with  the  Symphony  Pro  Musica  con- 
ducted by  Mark  Churchill  on  Saturday,  20  April 
at  8  p.m.  at  Assabet  Valley  Regional  High  School 
in  Marlboro  and  on  Sunday,  21  April  at  7  p.m.  at 
Leominster  City  Hall.  The  all-Beethoven  pro- 
gram also  includes  the  Overture  to  The  Crea- 
tures of  Prometheus  and  the  Seventh  Symphony. 
Tickets  are  $4.50  for  adults,  $2.50  for  students 
and  senior  citizens.  For  further  information,  call 
779-5373. 

BSO  harpist  Ann  Hobson  Pilot  is  the  soloist 
in  the  world  premiere  of  Thomas  Oboe  Lee's 
Concerto  for  Harp  with  the  Pro  Arte  Chamber 
Orchestra  conducted  by  Gunther  Schuller  on 
Sunday,  28  April  at  3  p.m.  at  Sanders  Theatre  in 
Cambridge.  The  program  also  includes  Dvorak's 


D  minor  Serenade,  Mozart's  Symphony  No.  36, 
Linz,  and  the  overture  to  Rossini's  Barber  of 
Seville.  For  ticket  information,  call  661-7067. 
Max  Hobart  conducts  the  Civic  Symphony 
Orchestra  of  Boston  in  Barber's  Overture  to  The 
School  for  Scandal,  Mozart's  Piano  Concerto 
No.  21  in  C,  K.467,  with  soloist  Randall 
Hodgkinson,  and  Mahler's  Symphony  No.  4, 
with  soprano  Susan  Larson,  on  Sunday,  28  April 
at  8  p.m.  at  Jordan  Hall.  Tickets  are  available  at 
Bostix  and  the  Jordan  Hall  box  office,  536-2412. 


BSO  Guests  on  WGBH-FM-89.7 

The  featured  guests  with  Ron  Delia  Chiesa  dur- 
ing the  intermissions  of  this  season's  remaining 
live  Boston  Symphony  broadcasts  will  be  BSO 
percussionist  Charles  Smith  (18  and  19  April)  and 
percussionist  Frank  Epstein  (25  and  26  April). 


Pops  Celebrates  Start  of 
100th  Birthday  Season  with 
Special  Opening  Night  Concert 


Vocalist  Cleo  Laine  and  flutist  James  Galway  (pictured  here)  are  John  Williams's  special 
guests  at  the  Opening  Night  Concert  of  the  Boston  Pops'  100th  Birthday  Season  on 
Tuesday,  30  April.  This  once-in-a-century  celebration  will  begin  at  5:30  p.m.,  when  all 
concertgoers  will  be  treated  to  an  elegant  cocktail  reception  in  Symphony  Hall.  The 
concert,  beginning  at  6:30  p.m.,  will  feature  Ms.  Laine  with  the  John  Dankworth 
Quartet,  plus  the  world  premiere  of  PD.Q.  Bach's  "1712  Overture, "  newly  discovered 
by  Professor  Peter  Schickele  under  a  special  Pops  "research  commission."  To  conclude 
the  evening,  benefactors  will  remain  for  a  dinner  dance  to  be  held  in  a  tent  adjacent  to 
Symphony  Hall  and  transformed  into  a  springtime  garden.  Everyone  who  attends  the 
concert  will  be  sent  home  with  a  surprise  Pops  birthday  present. 

Ticket  prices  include  a  tax-deductible  contribution  and  range  from  $50  to  $500. 
Tickets  are  on  sale  now  at  the  Symphony  Hall  box  office.  For  further  information,  call 
(617)266-1492. 


The  1984-85  season  is  Seiji  Ozawa's  twelfth 
as  music  director  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra.  In  the  fall  of  1973  he  became  the 
orchestra's  thirteenth  music  director  since  it 
was  founded  in  1881. 

Born  in  1935  in  Shenyang,  China,  to 
Japanese  parents,  Mr.  Ozawa  studied  both 
Western  and  Oriental  music  as  a  child  and 
later  graduated  from  Tokyo's  Toho  School  of 
Music  with  first  prizes  in  composition  and  con- 
ducting. In  the  fall  of  1959  he  won  first  prize 
at  the  International  Competition  of  Orchestra 
Conductors,  Besancon,  France.  Charles 
Munch,  then  music  director  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  and  a  judge  at  the  competition, 
invited  him  to  Tangle  wood,  where  in  1960  he 
won  the  Koussevitzky  Prize  for  outstanding 
student  conductor,  the  highest  honor  awarded 
by  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  (now  the 
Tanglewood  Music  Center). 

While  working  with  Herbert  von  Karajan  in 
West  Berlin,  Mr.  Ozawa  came  to  the  attention 
of  Leonard  Bernstein,  whom  he  accompanied 
on  the  New  York  Philharmonic's  spring 


1961  Japan  tour,  and  he  was  made  an  assistant 
conductor  of  that  orchestra  for  the  1961-62 
season.  His  first  professional  concert 
appearance  in  North  America  came  in 
January  1962  with  the  San  Francisco 
Symphony  Orchestra.  He  was  music  director 
of  the  Ravinia  Festival  for  five  summers  begin- 
ning in  1964,  and  music  director  for  four 
seasons  of  the  Toronto  Symphony  Orchestra,  i 
post  he  relinquished  at  the  end  of  the 
1968-69  season. 

Seiji  Ozawa  first  conducted  the  Boston  Sym 
phony  in  Symphony  Hall  in  January  1968;  he 
had  previously  appeared  with  the  orchestra  fo 
four  summers  at  Tanglewood,  where  he 
became  an  artistic  director  in  1970.  In 
December  1970  he  began  his  inaugural  seasoi 
as  conductor  and  music  director  of  the  San 
Francisco  Symphony  Orchestra.  The  music 
directorship  of  the  Boston  Symphony  followed 
in  1973,  and  Mr.  Ozawa  resigned  his  San 
Francisco  position  in  the  spring  of  1976,  serv- 
ing as  music  advisor  there  for  the  1976-77 
season. 
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As  music  director  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra,  Mr.  Ozawa  has  strengthened  the 
orchestra's  reputation  internationally  as  well 
as  at  home,  beginning  with  concerts  on  the 
BSO's  1976  European  tour  and,  in  March 
1978,  on  a  nine-city  tour  of  Japan.  At  the 
invitation  of  the  Chinese  government,  Mr. 
Ozawa  then  spent  a  week  working  with  the 
Peking  Central  Philharmonic  Orchestra;  a 
year  later,  in  March  1979,  he  returned  to 
China  with  the  entire  Boston  Symphony  for 
a  significant  musical  and  cultural  exchange 
entailing  coaching,  study,  and  discussion  ses- 
sions with  Chinese  musicians,  as  well  as  con- 
cert performances.  Also  in  1979,  Mr.  Ozawa 
led  the  orchestra  on  its  first  tour  devoted 
exclusively  to  appearances  at  the  major  music 
festivals  of  Europe.  Seiji  Ozawa  and  the  Boston 
Symphony  celebrated  the  orchestra's  one- 
hundredth  birthday  with  a  fourteen-city  Amer- 
ican tour  in  March  1981  and  an  international 
tour  to  Japan,  France,  Germany,  Austria,  and 
England  in  October/ November  that  same 
year.  Most  recently,  in  August/September 
1984,  Mr.  Ozawa  led  the  orchestra  in  a  two- 
and-one-half-week,  eleven-concert  tour  which 
included  appearances  at  the  music  festivals  of 
Edinburgh,  London,  Salzburg,  Lucerne,  and 
Berlin,  as  well  as  performances  in  Munich, 
Hamburg,  and  Amsterdam. 

Mr.  Ozawa  pursues  an  active  international 
career.  He  appears  regularly  with  the  Berlin 
Philharmonic,  the  Orchestre  de  Paris,  the 
French  National  Radio  Orchestra,  the  Vienna 
Philharmonic,  the  Philharmonia  of  London, 
and  the  New  Japan  Philharmonic.  His  operatic 
credits  include  Salzburg,  London's  Royal 
Opera  at  Covent  Garden,  La  Scala  in  Milan, 
and  the  Paris  Opera,  where  he  conducted  the 
world  premiere  of  Olivier  Messiaen's  opera 
St.  Francis  ofAssisi  in  November  1983. 
Messiaen's  opera  was  subsequently  awarded 


the  Grand  Prix  de  la  Critique  1984  in  the 
category  of  French  world  premieres. 

Mr.  Ozawa  has  won  an  Emmy  for  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's  "Evening  at 
Symphony"  television  series.  His  award- 
winning  recordings  include  Berlioz's  Romeo  et 
Juliette,  Schoenberg's  Gurrelieder,  and  the 
Berg  and  Stravinsky  violin  concertos  with 
Itzhak  Perlman.  Other  recordings  with  the 
orchestra  include,  for  Philips,  Richard 
Strauss's  Also  sprach  Zarathustra  and  Ein 
Heldenleben,  Stravinsky's  Le  Sacre  du 
printemps,  Hoist's  The  Planets,  and  Mahler's 
Symphony  No.  8,  the  Symphony  of  a  Thou- 
sand. For  CBS,  he  has  recorded  music  of 
Ravel,  Berlioz,  and  Debussy  with  mezzo- 
soprano  Frederica  von  Stade  and  the  Men- 
delssohn Violin  Concerto  with  Isaac  Stern;  in 
addition,  he  has  recorded  the  Schoenberg/ 
Monn  Cello  Concerto  and  Strauss's  Don  Qui- 
xote with  cellist  Yo-Yo  Ma  for  future  release. 
For  Telarc,  he  has  recorded  the  complete 
cycle  of  Beethoven  piano  concertos  and  the 
Choral  Fantasy  with  Rudolf  Serkin.  Mr.  Ozawa 
and  the  orchestra  have  recorded  five  of  the 
works  commissioned  by  the  BSO  for  its  cen- 
tennial: Roger  Sessions's  Pulitzer  Prize- 
winning  Concerto  for  Orchestra  and  Andrzej 
Panufnik's  Sinfonia  Votiva  are  available  on 
Hyperion;  Peter  Lieberson's  Piano  Concerto 
with  soloist  Peter  Serkin,  John  Harbison's 
Symphony  No.  1,  and  Oily  Wilson's  Sinfonia 
have  been  taped  for  New  World  records.  For 
Angel/EMI,  he  and  the  orchestra  have 
recorded  Stravinsky's  Firebird  and,  with  so- 
loist Itzhak  Perlman,  jthe  violin  concertos  of 
Earl  Kim  and  Robert  Starer.  Mr.  Ozawa  holds 
honorary  Doctor  of  Music  degrees  from  the 
University  of  Massachusetts,  the  New  England 
Conservatory  of  Music,  and  Wheaton  College 
in  Norton,  Massachusetts. 
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AVAILABLE  AT 

THE  KENNEDY  STUDIOS 

THE  HARVARD  COOP. 

THE  ARTIST  WORKS  (B.U.  BOOK  STORE) 

AND  PARTICIPATING  BALDWIN  DEALERS 

BALDWIN  IS  THE  OFFICIAL  PIANO  OF  THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  AND  TANGLEWOOD 


PHOTOGRAPHER  WILLIAM  TAYLOR 


Do  you  know 
where  you're  going? 


Are  you 
already  there? 


Boston  Safe  Deposit 
and  Trust  Company 


Member  FDIC 


"If  you  really  loved  me, 
you'd  know  exactly  what  I  want!' 


You  can  spend 

40  years  with 

someone  and  never 

really  know  her. 


Finding  someone  special  something  equally  as 
special  can  be  extremely  frustrating.  Especially  when  it 
comes  to  fine  jewelry.  Which  is  why  you 
should  come  to  Harper  &  Faye. 

We're  personal  jewelers.  Meaning  we 
don't  just  sell  jewelry.  Rather;  we  help  you 
buy  it.  By  taking  the  time  to  find  out  about 
the  person  you  want  to  please.  What  she's 
like.  What  she  does.  And  what  she  likes.  So 
we  can  recommend  the  piece  (or  pieces) 
that  will  be  right  for 


Gold  is  precious.  But 
Designer  Michael 

Good*sl4Kandl8K 
gold  earrings  are 

priceless.  $300  and 
"  respectively. 


her.  To  arrange  a  time 
or  for  our  color  bro- 
chure, call  523-4555. 


Harper 
&Faye 

JEWELERS 

60  Federal  Street 
Boston,  MA  02110 


Music  Directorship  endowed  by 
John  Moors  Cabot 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY 

ORCHESTRA 

1984/85 

First  Violins 

Malcolm  Lowe 

Concertmaster 
Charles  Munch  chair 

Emanuel  Borok 

Assistant  Concertmaster 
Helen  Horner  Mclntyre  chair 

Max  Hobart 

Robert  L.  Beal,  and 

Enid  and  Bruce  A.  Beal  chair 

Cecylia  Arzewski 
Edward  and  Bertha  C.  Rose  chair 

Bo  Youp  Hwang 
John  and  Dorothy  Wilson  chair 

Max  Winder 

Harry  Dickson 

Forrest  Foster  Collier  chair 

Gottfried  Wilfinger 
Fredy  Ostrovsky 
Leo  Panasevich 

Carolyn  and  George  Rowland  chair 
Sheldon  Rotenberg 
Muriel  C.  Kasdon  and 
Marjorie  C.  Paley  chair 
Alfred  Schneider 
Raymond  Sird 
Ikuko  Mizuno 
Amnon  Levy 

Second  Violins 

Marylou  Speaker  Churchill 

Fahnestock  chair 

Vyacheslav  Uritsky 
Charlotte  and  Irving  W.  Rabb  chair 

Ronald  Knudsen 

Joseph  McGauley 

Leonard  Moss 

Laszlo  Nagy 

*  Michael  Vitale 

*  Harvey  Seigel 

*  Jerome  Rosen 

*  Sheila  Fiekowsky 

*  Gerald  Elias 

*  Ronan  Lefkowitz 

*  Nancy  Bracken 

*  Joel  Smirnoff 

*  Jennie  Shames 

*  Nisanne  Lowe 

*  Aza  Raykhtsaum 

*  Nancy  Mathis  DiNovo 

*  Participating  in  a  system  of  rotated 
seating  within  each  string  section. 


Violas 

Burton  Fine 

Charles  S.  Dana  chair 

Patricia  McCarty 

Anne  Stoneman  chair 

Ronald  Wilkison 
Robert  Barnes 
Jerome  Lipson 
Bernard  Kadinoff 
Joseph  Pietropaolo 
Michael  Zaretsky 
Marc  Jeanneret 
Betty  Benthin 
Mark  Ludwig 

Cellos 

Jules  Eskin 

Philip  R.  Allen  chair 

Martha  Babcock 

Vernon  and  Marion  Alden  chair 

Mischa  Nieland 

Esther  S.  and  Joseph  M.  Shapiro  chair 
Jerome  Patterson 

*  Robert  Ripley 
Luis  Leguia 
Carol  Procter 
Ronald  Feldman 

*  Joel  Moerschel 

Sandra  and  David  Bakalar  chair 

*  Jonathan  Miller 

*  Sato  Knudsen 

Basses 

Edwin  Barker 

Harold  D.  Hodgkinson  chair 

Lawrence  Wolfe 

Maria  Stata  chair 

Joseph  Hearne 
Bela  Wurtzler 
Leslie  Martin 
John  Salkowski 
John  Barwicki 

*  Robert  Olson 

*  James  Orleans 

Flutes 

Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer 

Walter  Piston  chair 

Fenwick  Smith 
Myra  and  Robert  Kraft  chair 

Leone  Buyse 

Piccolo 

Lois  Schaefer 
Evelyn  and  C.  Charles  Marran  chair 

Oboes 

Ralph  Gomberg 
Mildred  B.  Remis  chair 

Wayne  Rapier 

Alfred  Genovese 

English  Horn 

Laurence  Thorstenberg 
Phyllis  Knight  Beranek  chair 

Clarinets 

Harold  Wright 

Ann  S.M.  Banks  chair 


Thomas  Martin 

Peter  Hadcock 

E-flat  Clarinet 

Bass  Clarinet 

Craig  Nordstrom 

Bassoons 

Sherman  Walt 
Edward  A.  Taft  chair 

Roland  Small 
Matthew  Ruggiero 

Contrabassoon 

Richard  Plaster 

Horns 

Charles  Kavalovski 
Helen  SagoffSlosberg  chair 

Richard  Sebring 

Daniel  Katzen 

Jay  Wadenpfuhl 

Richard  Mackey 

Jonathan  Menkis 

Trumpets 

Charles  Schlueter 

Roger  Louis  Voisin  chair 

Andre  Come 

Ford  H.  Cooper  chair 

Charles  Daval 
Peter  Chapman 

Trombones 

Ronald  Barron 
J.P.  and  Mary  B.  Barger  chair 

Norman  Bolter 

Tuba 

Chester  Schmitz 

Margaret  and  William  C. 
Rousseau  chair 

Timpani 

Everett  Firth 

Sylvia  Shippen  Wells  chair 

Percussion 

Charles  Smith 

Peter  and  Anne  Brooke  chair 

Arthur  Press 

Assistant  Timpanist 

Thomas  Gauger 
Frank  Epstein 

Harp 

Ann  Hobson  Pilot 

Willona  Henderson  Sinclair  chair 

Personnel  Managers 

William  Moyer 
Harry  Shapiro 

Librarians 

Marshall  Burlingame 
William  Shisler 
James  Harper 

Stage  Manager 

Position  endowed  by 
Angelica  Lloyd  Clagett 

Alfred  Robison 


How  to  conduct  yourself 
on  Friday  night. 

Aficionados  of  classical  music  can  enjoy 

the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  every  Friday  night 

at  9  o'clock  on  WCRB 102. 5  FM.  Sponsored 

in  part  by  Honeywell. 

Honeywell 
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A  Brief  History  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 


For  many  years,  philanthropist,  Civil  War 
veteran,  and  amateur  musician  Henry  Lee 
Higginson  dreamed  of  founding  a  great  and 
permanent  orchestra  in  his  home  town  of 
Boston.  His  vision  approached  reality  in  the 
spring  of  1881,  and  on  22  October  that  year 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's  inaugural 
concert  took  place  under  the  direction  of  con- 
ductor Georg  Henschel.  For  nearly  twenty 
years,  symphony  concerts  were  held  in  the  old 
Boston  Music  Hall;  Symphony  Hall,  the 
orchestra's  present  home,  and  one  of  the 
world's  most  highly  regarded  concert  halls, 
was  opened  in  1900.  Henschel  was  succeeded 
by  a  series  of  German-born  and  -trained  con- 
ductors— Wilhelm  Gericke,  Arthur  Nikisch, 
Emil  Paur,  and  Max  Fiedler — culminating  in 
the  appointment  of  the  legendary  Karl  Muck, 
who  served  two  tenures  as  music  director, 
1906-08  and  1912-18.  Meanwhile,  in  July 
1885,  the  musicians  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
had  given  their  first  "Promenade"  concert, 
offering  both  music  and  refreshments,  and 


fulfilling  Major  Higginson's  wish  to  give 
"concerts  of  a  lighter  kind  of  music."  These 
concerts,  soon  to  be  given  in  the  springtime 
and  renamed  first  "Popular"  and  then 
"Pops,"  fast  became  a  tradition. 

During  the  orchestra's  first  decades,  there 
were  striking  moves  toward  expansion.  In 
1915,  the  orchestra  made  its  first  transconti- 
nental trip,  playing  thirteen  concerts  at  the 
Panama-Pacific  Exposition  in  San  Francisco. 
Recording,  begun  with  RCA  in  the  pioneering 
days  of  1917,  continued  with  increasing  fre- 
quency, as  did  radio  broadcasts  of  concerts. 
The  character  of  the  Boston  Symphony  was 
greatly  changed  in  1918,  when  Henri  Rabaud 
was  engaged  as  conductor;  he  was  succeeded 
the  following  season  by  Pierre  Monteux.  These 
appointments  marked  the  beginning  of  a 
French-oriented  tradition  which  would  be 
maintained,  even  during  the  Russian-born 
Serge  Koussevitzky's  time,  with  the  employ- 
ment of  many  French-trained  musicians.   . 


The  first  photograph,  actually  a  collage,  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  under  Georg 
Henschel,  taken  1882 
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Henry  Lee  Higginson 


Georg  Henschel 


The  Koussevitzky  era  began  in  1924.  His 
extraordinary  musicianship  and  electric  per- 
sonality proved  so  enduring  that  he  served  an 
unprecedented  term  of  twenty- five  years.  In 
1936,  Koussevitzky  led  the  orchestra's  first 
concerts  in  the  Berkshires,  and  a  year  later  he 
and  the  players  took  up  annual  summer  resi- 
dence at  Tangle  wood.  Koussevitzky  passion- 
ately shared  Major  Higginson's  dream  of  "a 
good  honest  school  for  musicians,"  and  in 
1940  that  dream  was  realized  with  the  found- 
ing at  Tanglewood  of  the  Berkshire  Music 
Center,  a  unique  summer  music  academy  for 
young  artists.  To  broaden  public  awareness  of 
the  Music  Center's  activities  at  Tanglewood, 
the  Berkshire  Music  Center  will  be  known  as 
the  Tanglewood  Music  Center  beginning  with 
the  1985  session. 

Expansion  continued  in  other  areas  as  well. 
In  1929  the  free  Esplanade  concerts  on  the 
Charles  River  in  Boston  were  inaugurated  by 
Arthur  Fiedler,  who  had  been  a  member  of  the 
orchestra  since  1915  and  who  in  1930  became 
the  eighteenth  conductor  of  the  Boston  Pops,  a 
post  he  would  hold  for  half  a  century,  to  be 
succeeded  by  John  Williams  in  1980.  The 
Boston  Pops  will  celebrate  its  hundredth  birth- 
day in  1985  under  Mr.  Williams's  baton. 

Charles  Munch  followed  Koussevitzky  as 
music  director  in  1949.  Munch  continued 
Koussevitzky's  practice  of  supporting  contem- 
porary composers  and  introduced  much  music 
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Karl  Muck 


Pierre  Monteux 
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Serge  Koussevitzky 


from  the  French  repertory  to  this  country. 
During  his  tenure,  the  orchestra  toured  abroad 
for  the  first  time,  and  its  continuing  series  of 
Youth  Concerts  was  initiated.  Erich  Leinsdorf 
began  his  seven-year  term  as  music  director  in 
1962.  Leinsdorf  presented  numerous  pre- 
mieres, restored  many  forgotten  and  neglected 
works  to  the  repertory,  and,  like  his  two  prede- 
cessors, made  many  recordings  for  RCA;  in 
addition,  many  concerts  were  televised  under 
his  direction.  Leinsdorf  was  also  an  energetic 
director  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center,  and 
under  his  leadership  a  full-tuition  fellowship 
program  was  established.  Also  during  these 
years,  the  Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Players 
were  founded,  in  1964;  they  are  the  world's 
only  permanent  chamber  ensemble  made  up  of 
a  major  symphony  orchestra's  principal  play- 
ers. William  Steinberg  succeeded  Leinsdorf  in 
1969.  He  conducted  several  American  and 
world  premieres,  made  recordings  for 
Deutsche  Grammophon  and  RCA,  appeared 
regularly  on  television,  led  the  1971  European 
tour,  and  directed  concerts  on  the  east  coast, 
in  the  south,  and  in  the  mid-west. 

Seiji  Ozawa,  an  artistic  director  of  the 
Berkshire  Festival  since  1970,  became  the 
orchestra's  thirteenth  music  director  in  the  fall 
of  1973,  following  a  year  as  music  advisor. 
Now  in  his  twelfth  year  as  music  director,  Mr. 
Ozawa  has  continued  to  solidify  the  orchestra's 
reputation  at  home  and  abroad,  and  his  pro- 


gram of  centennial  commissions — from 
Sandor  Balassa,  Leonard  Bernstein,  John 
Corigliano,  Peter  Maxwell  Davies,  John 
Harbison,  Leon  Kirchner,  Peter  Lieberson, 
Donald  Martino,  Andrzej  Panufnik,  Roger 
Sessions,  Sir  Michael  Tippett,  and  Oily 
Wilson — on  the  occasion  of  the  orchestra's 
hundredth  birthday  has  reaffirmed  the  orches- 
tra's commitment  to  new  music.  Under  his 
direction,  the  orchestra  has  also  expanded  its 
recording  activities  to  include  releases  on  the 
Philips,  Telarc,  CBS,  Angel/EMI,  Hyperion, 
and  New  World  labels. 

From  its  earliest  days,  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  has  stood  for  imagination, 
enterprise,  and  the  highest  attainable  stan- 
dards. Today,  the  Boston  Symphony  Orches- 
tra, Inc.,  presents  more  than  250  concerts 
annually.  Attended  by  a  live  audience  of  nearly 
1.5  million,  the  orchestra's  performances  are 
heard  by  a  vast  national  and  international 
audience  through  the  media  of  radio,  tele- 
vision, and  recordings.  Its  annual  budget  has 
grown  from  Higginson's  projected  $115,000 
to  more  than  $20  million.  Its  preeminent  posi- 
tion in  the  world  of  music  is  due  not  only  to  the 
support  of  its  audiences  but  also  to  grants  from 
the  federal  and  state  governments,  and  to  the 
generosity  of  many  foundations,  businesses, 
and  individuals.  It  is  an  ensemble  that  has 
richly  fulfilled  Higginson's  vision  of  a  great 
and  permanent  orchestra  in  Boston. 


Charles  Munch 


William  Steinberg 
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per*  form  •ance  (par-fof-mans) 

n.  IThe  act  or  style  of  performing 
a  work  or  role  before  an  audience. 
2.  What  you  can  expect  from  Mutual 
Bank,  whether  you're  looking  for 
outstanding  customer  service,  con- 
venient downtown  locations  or 
innovative  banking  and  investment 
services. 
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Mutual  Bank 

What  other  big  bank  treats  you 
like  a  partner? 

45  Franklin  Street,  Boston,  MA  02110, 482-7530 


Member  FDIC 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 

One  Hundred  and  Fourth  Season,  1984-85 

Thursday,  18  April  at  8 
Friday,  19  April  at  2 
Saturday,  20  April  at  8 
Tuesday,  23  April  at  8 

SEIJI  OZAWA  conducting 


MENDELSSOHN 


Symphony  No.  5  in  D,  Opus  107, 
Reformation 

Andante — Allegro  con  fuoco 
Allegro  vivace 
Andante 

CHORALE:  Ein  feste  Burg  ist  unser  Gott  (Andante 
con  moto) — Allegro  vivace — Allegro  maestoso 


INTERMISSION 


LALO  Symphonie  espagnole  in  D  minor,  Opus  2 1 , 

for  violin  and  orchestra 

Allegro  non  troppo 
Scherzando:  Allegro  molto 
Intermezzo:  Allegretto  non  troppo 
Andante 
Finale:  Allegro 

ANNE-SOPHIE  MUTTER 

Anne-Sophie  Mutter's  appearances  this  week  are  made  possible  in  part 
by  the  Roberta  M.  Strang  Memorial  Fund. 


RAVEL 


Alborada  del  gracioso 


Thursday's,  Saturday's,  and  Tuesday's  concerts  will  end  about  9:55  and  Friday's  about  3:55. 
Philips,  Telarc,  CBS,  Deutsche  Grammophon,  Angel/EMI,  New  World,  Hyperion,  and  RCA  records 
Baldwin  piano 

Please  be  sure  the  electronic  signal  on  your  watch  or  pager  is  switched  off 
during  the  concert. 

The  program  books  for  the  Friday  series  are  given  in  loving  memory  of  Mrs.  Hugh  Bancroft 
by  her  daughters  Mrs.  A.  Werk  Cook  and  the  late  Mrs.  William  C.  Cox. 

17  Week  21 


LOCATION 

The  Fairways  at  Chestnut  Hill  gives  you  downtown  Boston  from  the 
perfect  vantage  point:  within  sight  and  within  a  15- minute  drive.  You'll 
also  have  a  bricked  terrace  and  a  balcony  overlooking  a  golf  course, 
where  you  can  relax  and  look  back  on  the  day's  accomplishments. 

Sitting  pretty  is  just  one  of  the  advantages  of  owning  a  home  at 
The  Fairways.  We  invite  you  to  come  view  all  the  others. 

Two-bedroom  townhotises  with  study  from  $285,000.  Furnished  models  open  12-5 

seven  days  a  week,  or  by  appointment  From  Centre  Street  in  Newton  go  east 

on  Commonwealth  Avenue,  left  on  Hammond  Street  which  becomes  Woodchester 

Drive  which,  in  turn,  becomes  Algonquin  Road. 

The  Fairways 

AT  CHESTNUT  HILL 


».» 


85  Algonquin  Road,  Newton  (617)965-8988 

Marketed  bv:  ESQ  The  Condominium  Collaborative,  Inc. 
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Felix  Mendelssohn 

Symphony  No.  5  in  D,  Opus  107,  Reformation 


Jakob  Ludwig  Felix  Mendelssohn  was 
born  in  Hamburg  on  3  February  1809 
and  died  in  Leipzig  on  4  November 
1847.  Bartholdy  was  the  name  of  his 
maternal  uncle,  Jakob,  who  had 
changed  his  own  name  from  Salomon 
and  taken  on  Bartholdy  from  the  pre- 
vious owner  of  a  piece  of  real  estate 
he  bought  in  Berlin.  It  was  he  who 
most  persistently  urged  the  family's 
conversion  to  Lutheranism:  the  name 
Bartholdy  was  added  to  Mendelssohn — 
to  distinguish  the  Protestant  Men- 
delssohns  from  the  Jewish  ones — when 
Felix's  father  actually  took  that  step  in 
1822,  the  children  having  been  baptized 
as  early  as  1816. 

Mendelssohn  composed  his  Reformation  Symphony  between  the  autumn  of  1829 
and  April  1830.  He  conducted  the  first  performance  at  the  Singakademie  in  Berlin  on 
15  November  1832.  The  first  American  performance  was  given  in  Boston's  Tremont 
Temple  in  a  concert  of  the  Musical  Fund  Society  conducted  by  George  J.  Webb  on 
19  January  1850 — eighteen  years  before  the  score  was  published!  Georg  Henschel 
introduced  the  work  to  the  repertory  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  on  the 
thirteenth  program  of  its  first  season,  20-21  January  1882.  Other  conductors  who 
have  programmed  the  symphony  have  included  Wilhelm  Gericke,  Pierre  Monteux, 
Serge  Koussevitzky,  and  Charles  Munch,  who  gave  the  most  recent  Tanglewood 
performance  in  August  1965.  Michael  Tilson  Thomas  led  the  most  recent  subscription 
performances  in  November  and  December  1974.  The  score  calls  for  two  flutes,  two 
oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  two  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  timpani, 
and  strings.  A  serpent*  doubling  a  contrabassoon  is  added  in  the  last  movement.  In 
these  performances  a  C  tuba  will  double  the  contrabassoon. 

The  numbering  of  Mendelssohn's  symphonies  is  completely  out  of  joint.  Since  so  many 
works — including  the  Reformation  Symphony — were  published  long  after  his  death,  their 
order  of  composition  was  not  taken  into  account  when  symphonies  were  published  in  his 
lifetime.  The  First  Symphony  is  indeed  the  First — omitting  some  dozen  symphonies  for 


*The  serpent  was  already  obsolescent  in  Mendelssohn's  day.  Classified  by  students  of  musical 
instruments  as  a  kind  of  trumpet  because  of  its  cup-shaped  mouthpiece,  the  serpent  is  a  large 
instrument  (more  than  six  feet  in  length)  largely  of  wood  carved  in  a  serpentine  shape  with  holes  at 
the  sides  to  be  covered  by  the  fingers  while  playing.  Cecil  Forsyth's  book  on  orchestration  provides 
this  classic  description:  "The  old  instrument  presented  the  appearance  of  a  dishevelled  drain  pipe 
which  was  suffering  internally."  Popular  in  France  from  the  seventeenth  century  as  a  way  of 
supporting  singers  in  the  performance  of  plainsong,  the  serpent  spread  later  to  England  and 
Germany,  where  it  was  especially  used  in  military  wind  bands  from  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  Mendelssohn  called  for  the  instrument  in  several  other  scores,  including  Calm  Sea  and 
Prosperous  Voyage  and  the  oratorio  St.  Paul.  It  was  gradually  replaced  during  the  nineteenth 
century  by  valved  brass  instruments  that  sounded  in  the  bass  register. 
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Week  21 


RAISING  SKIN  CARE 
TOAFINEART. 
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ELIZ4BE1H 
.  GWDY  , 

^  FACE  FIRST   J 


Andover  475-2292  •  Boston  536-3137  •  Braintree  848-3424  •  Brockton  586-5100  •  Chestnut  Hill  964-6470  •  Danvers  774-5955  • 
Framingham  872-2244  •  Hyannis  771-9727  •  Medford  395-1971  •  Swampscott  599-6284  •  North  Hampton,  NH  (603)  964-9492 
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string  orchestra  that  the  prolific  prodigy  had  composed  in  his  childhood.  But  the  other 
four  symphonies  were  written  in  pairs,  the  Fourth  and  Fifth  in  the  early  1830s,  the 
Second  and  Third  a  decade  later. 

In  1829,  when  Mendelssohn  began  work  on  the  symphony  in  D,  he  was  looking  forward 
to  a  festivity  planned  in  Germany  for  the  following  year  to  celebrate  the  300th  anniver- 
sary of  the  Imperial  Diet  of  June  1530,  a  conference  that  produced  the  Augsburg 
Confession,  the  formal  profession  of  faith  of  the  followers  of  Martin  Luther.  Luther  himself 
did  not  attend  the  diet  (under  an  Imperial  ban  at  the  time,  he  remained  in  Coburg  and 
kept  in  touch  with  the  Protestant  delegation  by  messengers),  but  while  it  was  in  session  he 
wrote  one  of  the  most  famous  of  his  many  hymn  texts,  a  paraphrase  of  Psalm  46,  Ein 
feste  Burg  1st  wiser  Gott  ("A  mighty  fortress  is  our  God").  Under  the  circumstances  this 
hymn  became  something  of  a  battle  cry  for  the  Reformation.  In  1730,  when  the  German 
Lutherans  were  celebrating  the  200th  anniversary  of  the  Augsburg  Confession,  Johann 
Sebastian  Bach  composed  a  cantata  based  on  Luther's  hymn  (Cantata  80).  Nearly  a 
century  later,  with  the  300th  anniversary  in  view,  Mendelssohn  began  to  consider  the  idea 
of  making  a  musical  contribution  to  the  festivities  employing  this  chorale. 

He  wrote  to  his  family  from  England  on  2  September  1829,  dropping  a  hint  about  this 
new  work  that  he  had  conceived.  Eight  days  later  he  added  that  he  had  decided  to  start 
work  while  he  was  in  London.  When  he  finished  the  score  in  Berlin  the  following  April,  he 
asked  various  people  for  advice  as  to  an  appropriate  title.  He  considered  and  evidently 
rejected  "Reformation"  "Confession"  (here  used  in  a  sense  specific  to  German,  involv- 
ing adherence  to  a  particular  form  of  religion),  and  "Symphony  for  a  Church  Festivity. " 
In  any  event  the  church  festivity  for  which  he  had  conceived  the  work  never  took  place, 
so  there  was  no  performance  in  the  tricentennial  year.  While  Mendelssohn  was  in  Paris  in 
1831-32,  Antoine  Habeneck  planned  a  performance  in  his  series  of  concerts  at  the 
Conservatory.  Mendelssohn  was  surprised  at  the  thought  of  having  a  work  so  redolent  of 
German  culture  premiered  in  the  capital  of  France,  but  he  did  not  oppose  the  idea.  Yet 
after  a  rehearsal  on  17  March  1832,  the  planned  performance  was  cancelled.  The 
musicians  protested  to  Habeneck  that  the  symphony  lacked  melody  and  was  overladen 
with  thick  counterpoint.  Mendelssohn  had  been  humiliated,  and  he  may  never  have 
recovered  any  confidence  in  the  symphony.  Though  he  led  the  first  performance  in  Berlin 
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Investments  are  like  trees.  %  grow  steadily, 
they  must  have  solid  roots. 


There  are  two  ways  to  invest  your 
organization's  money.  You  can  put 
it  in  a  questionable,  "go  for  it  all" 
program.  Or  you  can  put  it  in  a 
program  like  ours  that  is  solid  and 
firmly  rooted. 

So  call  our  Institutional  Financial 
Management  Group  at  1-800- 
SHAWMUT.  You'll  find  that  when 
it  comes  to  investing,  we  know  our 
way  around  the  woods. 
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Look  to  us  for  direction. 
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eight  months  later  (where  he  called  it  a  "Symphony  for  the  Celebration  of  the  Church 
Reformation"),  he  apparently  never  performed  it  again.  Moreover  he  withheld  it  from 
publication  during  his  lifetime;  only  twenty-one  years  after  his  death  did  the  score  finally 
see  print. 

Perhaps  as  befits  a  symphony  composed  for  a  historical  celebration,  Mendelssohn's 
work  draws  on  a  number  of  older  musical  traditions  beyond  the  obvious  one  of  Luther's 
hymn.  The  first  phrase  heard  in  the  violas  consists  of  four  notes  (D,  E,  G,  F-sharp)  which 
can  be  heard  as  a  transposed  form  of  the  main  theme  in  the  last  movement  of  Mozart's 
Jupiter  Symphony,  or  as  a  still  older  melody,  a  traditional  contrapuntal  figure.  In  fact,  it 
may  well  be  derived  from  the  Gregorian  Magnificat  motive,  which  in  turn  goes  back  to  an 
ancient  synagogal  melody.  Increasingly  insistent  fanfare  figures  in  the  woodwinds  sud- 
denly give  way  to  another  familiar  borrowing  from  the  church — a  particular  form  of  the 
Amen  chord  as  harmonized  for  the  church  in  Dresden  by  Johann  Gottlieb  Naumann  in  the 
late  eighteenth  century.  Though  used  originally  in  a  Catholic  church,  the  "Dresden 
Amen"  quickly  spread  to  Protestant  churches  as  well — and  to  other  musical  works; 
Wagner  uses  it  as  the  Grail  motive  in  Parsifal.  Mendelssohn  presents  it  twice,  pianissimo, 
in  the  strings,  interrupted  by  a  single  fanfare  figure. 

This  brings  us  to  the  main  part  of  the  first  movement,  an  Allegro  con  fuoco  in  D  minor 
which  takes  the  melodic  outline  (a  rising  fifth,  moving  up  the  scale)  of  the  Dresden  Amen 
just  heard  and  reduces  it  to  the  two  extreme  pitches.  Presented  by  Mendelssohn  in  a 
characteristic  dotted  rhythm,  it  is  hard  not  to  hear  it  as  an  allusion  to  the  slow  introduction 
of  Haydn's  London  Symphony,  No.  104,  which  begins  with  the  same  dotted  rhythmic 
figure  outlining  the  interval  D-A.  Already,  then,  the  young  Mendelssohn  has  hinted  at 
Haydn,  possibly  Mozart  or  plainsong,  and  a  well-known  form  of  the  "Amen."  The  wonder 
of  the  movement  is  that  all  his  historicizing  fits  so  well  into  a  sonata  allegro  form  (in  which 
the  swelling  second  theme  is  still  to  come).  Yet  for  all  its  backward  glances,  it  is  an 
energetic  and  well-crafted  movement  that  builds  its  lengthy  development  section  through 
contrapuntal  interplay  between  the  two  principal  themes  of  the  Allegro  con  fuoco.  The 
Dresden  Amen  introduces  the  recapitulation,  which  is  hushed  where  the  exposition  was 
aggressive.  The  coda  returns  to  the  energy  and  vigor  of  the  exposition. 


Donald  Palumbo,  Music  Director 
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The  second  movement  is  a  scherzo  in  B-flat  based  on  a  single  reiterated  rhythm  that 
runs  through  the  main  body  of  the  movement.  Mendelssohn  scores  the  first  strain  for 
winds,  then  alternates  winds,  strings,  and  tutti  in  the  longer  second  part.  The  middle 
section  is  a  leisurely  waltz  in  the  surprisingly  bright  key  of  G  major.  The  scherzo  returns, 
but  the  movement  does  not  end  before  a  quiet  coda  partly  reconciles  the  material  of  the 
main  section  with  the  contrasting  middle  part. 

The  slow  movement,  in  G  minor,  is  an  aria  for  the  violins  with  the  accompaniment  of 
repeated-note  chords  in  the  other  strings  and  an  occasional  response  from  the  woodwinds. 
It  comes  to  an  end  on  a  sustained  G  in  the  cellos  and  basses.  Then  the  flute  first  sings, 
unaccompanied  and  unharmonized,  the  opening  phrase  of  Luther's  great  hymn.  Gradually 
more  instruments  join  in  and  enrich  the  harmonization,  but  just  as  the  tune  is  about  to 
close,  the  flute  diverts  it  in  a  little  cadenza,  and  the  strings  enter  in  a  lively,  syncopated 
6/8  passage  that  modulates  from  G  to  the  home  tonic  of  D  for  the  real  beginning  of  the 
last  movement.  Here  we  may  regret  the  stereotyped  simplicity  of  Mendelssohn's 
themes — all  arpeggios  and  scales  without  much  shapeliness,  though  Mendelssohn  works 
hard  at  creating  a  kind  of  monumentality,  with  brief  fugal  sections  and  other  contrapuntal 
devices.  Ein  feste  Burg  runs  through  the  development  section,  but  there  is  little  actual 
development  as  the  tune  leads  back  to  the  tonic  for  a  recapitulation  of  the  ideas  we  have 
already  heard.  The  coda  is  a  final  majestic  proclamation  of  the  great  chorale. 

— S.L. 
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Edouard  Lalo 

Symphonie  espagnole  in  D  minor,  Opus  21,  for  violin  and  orchestra 

Edouard-Victoire-Antoine  Lalo  was 
born  in  Lille,  France,  on  27  January 
1823  and  died  in  Paris  on  22  April 
1892.  He  composed  his  Symphonie 
espagnole  in  1874  for  the  Spanish  virtu- 
oso Pablo  de  Sarasate,  who  played  the 
first  performance  in  a  Colonne  concert 
in  Paris  on  7  February  1875.  Wilhelm 
Gericke  conducted  the  first  American 
performances  at  the  Boston  Symphony 
concerts  of  11  and  12  November  1887, 
omitting  the  third  movement;  the  soloist 
was  composer  and  BSO  assistant  con- 
certmaster  Charles  Martin  Loeffier,  who 
was  also  soloist  for  performances  con- 
ducted by  Arthur  Nikisch.  Later  BSO 
outings  of  the  ""Spanish  Symphony" 
featured  conductors  Emil  Paur  and  Gericke  with  violinist  Timothee  Adamowski;  Max 
Fiedler  with  Mischa  Elman;  Karl  Muck  with  Fritz  Kreisler  and  Sylvain  Noack;  Pierre 
Monteux  with  Fredric  Fradkin,  Antonio  Gerardi,  Richard  Bur  gin,  Renee  Chenet,  and 
Jacques  Thibaud;  George  Szell  and  Richard  Burgin  with  Ruth  Posselt.  Ruth  Posselt 
was  soloist  in  the  most  recent  Symphony  Hall  performances  in  December  1953,  with 
Charles  Munch  conducting.  Daniel  Barenboim  conducted  the  Boston  Symphony's 
most  recent  Tanglewood  performance,  with  soloist  Pinchas  Zukerman,  in  August  1971 
(the  Cleveland  Orchestra  under  conductor  Christoph  von  Dohnanyi  gave  a  Tangle- 
wood  performance  with  violinist  Shlomo  Mintz  last  August)  .  All  prior  BSO  perform- 
ances omitted  at  least  the  third  movement,  and  a  few  of  the  earliest  performances 
omitted  the  second  as  well.  The  present  performances  are  the  BSO 's  first  of  the 
complete  score.  In  addition  to  the  solo  violin,  the  score  calls  for  two  flutes  and  piccolo, 
two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones, 
timpani,  snare  drum,  triangle,  harp,  and  strings. 

Though  he  is  now  best-known  for  his  opera  Le  Roi  d'Ys  and  a  handful  of  symphonic 
scores,  Lalo  first  made  his  mark  as  a  composer  of  chamber  music — at  a  time  when  all  of 
the  chamber  genres  were  almost  entirely  neglected  by  French  composers.  Lalo's  parents 
had  encouraged  his  early  study  of  the  violin  and  cello,  but  when  it  became  clear  that  he 
intended  to  become  a  musician,  they  objected  strenuously,  forcing  him  to  leave  home  at 
the  age  of  sixteen.  Lalo  went  to  Paris  and  studied  composition,  for  the  most  part  privately. 
He  made  his  living  primarily  as  a  violinist  and  teacher.  But  he  was  eager  to  revive  the 
moribund  traditions  of  chamber  music  in  France,  and  by  the  early  1850s  he  had 
composed  a  pair  of  piano  trios  and  founded  the  Armingaud  Quartet  (in  which  he  played 
viola  and  later  second  violin)  to  make  better  known  the  string  quartets  of  Haydn,  Mozart, 
and  Beethoven,  as  well  as  the  "moderns"  Mendelssohn  and  Schumann.  None  of  these 
figures  was  held  in  particularly  high  regard  in  France  either  by  the  general  public  or  the 
academic  musical  establishment. 

In  the  late  1850s  Lalo  became  discouraged  at  his  progress,  and  he  almost  gave  up 
composition  for  nearly  a  decade.  He  wrote  very  little  until  1866,  when  he  entered  an 
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opera  competition  with  a  grand  opera  based  on  Schiller's  Fiesko.  It  did  not  win  the  prize, 
and  though  it  was  seriously  considered  for  production  by  several  houses,  it  remained 
unperformed.  Lalo  drew  on  it  for  material  for  a  number  of  other  works. 

By  the  1870s  there  was  a  new  interest  in  purely  orchestral  music  in  France,  partly 
fostered  by  the  founding  of  the  Societe  Nationale  and  the  development  of  orchestras 
under  such  conductors  as  Pasdeloup,  Lamoureux,  and  Colonne.  A  friendship  with  the 
great  Spanish  violinist  Pablo  de  Sarasate  gave  Lalo  the  opportunity  to  hear  some  of  his 
new  orchestral  scores  featuring  the  violin — in  particular  the  F  major  violin  concerto  in 
1874  and  the  Symphonie  espagnole  the  following  year. 

More  orchestral  works  followed,  but  it  was  finally  the  overwhelming  success  of  his 
opera  Le  Roi  d'Ys  that  made  Lalo  famous,  just  four  years  before  his  death.  Still,  it  is  his 
instrumental  music  that  remains  of  far  greater  historical  importance,  in  that  Lalo 
undertook  to  send  French  music  in  a  decidedly  new  direction  (he  did  this  at  about  the 
same  time  that  Saint-Saens  and  Franck  were  trying  much  the  same  thing).  Though  not  his 
most  searching  orchestral  score,  the  Symphonie  espagnole  has  always  been  the  most 
popular. 
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The  work  does,  however,  prompt  one  to  ask,  "When  is  a  symphony  not  a  symphony?" 
And  if  that  sounds  like  a  trick  question,  it  is  only  because  one  answer  certainly  must  be, 
"When  it  is  Lalo's  Symphonie  espagnole."  The  title  is  pure  whimsy.  The  "Spanish 
Symphony"  is  quite  simply  a  five-movement  violin  concerto  with  all  the  trimmings.  It  has 
a  melodic  freshness  and  a  sureness  of  orchestral  color  that  have  made  it  irresistible  from 
the  beginning.  Lalo's  decision  to  compose  tunes  of  a  Spanish  flavor  may  have  come  in  part 
from  his  own  heritage  (his  name  is  Spanish,  though  his  ancestors  had  lived  in  Flanders  or 
northern  France  since  the  sixteenth  century),  but  more  likely  it  was  in  tribute  to  his  friend 
Sarasate,  who  was  to  give  the  premiere  performance. 

The  Symphonie  espagnole  had  some  surprising  adherents  from  its  early  days.  In  1877 
the  dour  Prussian  pianist-conductor  Hans  von  Biilow,  for  example,  wrote  an  unfavorable 
review  of  Bruch's  Second  Violin  Concerto,  which  he  had  heard  Sarasate  play  in  England, 
and  compared  it  to  Lalo's  "splendid  Symphonie  espagnole,  showing  genius  in  every 
way."  Ten  years  later  he  wrote  in  a  letter  about  possible  concert  programs  that  the 
inclusion  of  the  Lalo  would  be  most  agreeable  to  him,  but  '"''without  amputation."  This 
remark  shows  that  the  practice  of  cutting  the  third  movement — and  occasionally 
others — was  already  firmly  established. 

Another  friend  of  the  work  was  Tchaikovsky,  who  wrote  to  Mme.  von  Meek  on  15 
March  1878: 

Do  you  know  the  Symphonie  espagnole  by  the  French  composer  Lalo?  This  piece 
has  recently  been  brought  out  by  the  very  modern  violinist  Sarasate.  .  .  .  The  work 
has  given  me  the  greatest  pleasure.  It  is  so  delightfully  fresh  and  light,  with  piquant 
rhythms  and  beautifully  harmonized  melodies.  It  resembles  closely  other  works  of  the 
French  school  to  which  Lalo  belongs,  works  with  which  I  am  acquainted.  Like  Leo 
Delibes  and  Bizet  he  shuns  carefully  all  that  is  routinier,  seeks  new  forms  without 
wishing  to  be  profound,  and  cares  more  for  musical  beauty  than  for  the  old  traditions 
as  the  Germans  care.  The  young  generation  of  French  composers  is  truly  very 
promising. 

The  Symphonie  espagnole  was  composed  at  the  same  time  that  Bizet  was  working  on 
Carmen,  and  both  scores  were  premiered  in  the  same  year.  Together  they  are  among  the 
earliest  and  most  successful  of  those  musical  evocations  of  Iberia  at  which  French 
composers — think  of  Debussy  and  Ravel — have  excelled  ever  since. 

— S.L. 
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Maurice  Ravel 

Alborada  del  gracioso 

Joseph  Maurice  Ravel  was  born  at 
J0"  Ciboure,  Basses  Pyrenees,  France,  on 

7  March  1875  and  died  in  Paris  on 
28  December  1937.  He  composed 
Alborada  del  gracioso  as  a  piano  piece  in 
1905,  orchestrating  the  work  in  1918. 
The  orchestral  premiere  was  given  in 
Paris  on  17  May  1919,  Rhene-Baton 
conducting.  The  first  American  perform- 
ance took  place  at  a  concert  of  the 
Boston  Orchestral  Club  under  the 
direction  of  Georges  Longy  on  16  Febru- 
ary 1921.  Serge  Koussevitzky  first  con- 
ducted the  work  with  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  in  New  York  on 
7  January  1929.  Other  performances 
have  been  given  by  Enrique  Fernandez 
Arbbs,  Richard  Bur  gin,  Leonard  Bernstein,  Pierre  Monteux,  Eugene  Ormandy  and 
Seiji  Ozawa,  who  led  the  most  recent  Symphony  Hall  performances  in  February  1976 
and  the  most  recent  Tanglewood  performance  in  July  1977.  The  score  calls  for  two 
flutes  and  piccolo,  two  oboes  and  English  horn,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons  and 
contrabassoon,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones  and  tuba,  timpani,  crotales, 
triangle,  tambourine,  castanets,  side  drum,  cymbals,  bass  drum,  xylophone,  two 
harps,  and  strings. 

In  1905  Ravel  composed  a  set  of  five  piano  pieces  under  the  title  Miroirs  (Mirrors). 
Three  of  the  five  individual  works — Une  barque  sur  V Ocean,  Alborada  del  gracioso,  and 
La  Vallee  des  cloches — were  all  later  orchestrated.  The  most  successful  of  these  re- 
clothed  pieces  is  certainly  the  Alborada  del  gracioso.  In  its  original  keyboard  format,  the 
piece  is  filled  with  powerful  accents  and  impossibly  fast  repeated  notes  that  are  a  challenge 
to  even  the  most  gifted  virtuoso.  Such  overwhelming  technical  demands  almost  cried  out 
to  be  translated  to  the  orchestra,  especially  for  a  composer  like  Ravel,  to  whom  the  art  of 
transcribing  from  piano  to  orchestra  was  a  welcome  challenge,  one  that  he  met  repeatedly 
with  remarkable  success. 

The  title  of  the  piece  is  evocative,  if  a  bit  mysterious.  "Alborada"  is  the  Spanish 
equivalent  of  the  French  "aubade,"  the  Italian  "alba,"  and  the  German  "Morgenlied" 
all  of  them  "dawn  songs,"  a  characteristic  genre  from  the  lyric  poetry  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
Generally  they  are  conceived  as  being  sung  by  a  friend  watching  out  for  the  safety  of  two 
illicit  lovers.  As  the  night  wanes,  the  friend  sings  outside  the  bedroom  window  that  the 
dawn  is  approaching  and  that  it  is  time  for  the  lovers  to  part.  (Wagner  employed  the  same 
genre  of  the  "dawn  song"  in  Brangaene's  unheeded  warning  to  Tristan  and  Isolde  that  the 
night  is  drawing  to  its  end.)  As  such,  the  poem  of  a  song — and  any  music  that  would 
accompany  it — is  likely  to  be  of  a  sentimental  cast. 

It  is  the  second  part  of  Ravel's  title  that  is  uniquely  elusive,  for  this  is  the  aubade  of  the 
gracioso — a  buffoon,  a  jester,  a  clown.  So  this  morning  song  is  not  the  end  of  a  romantic 
interlude,  but  rather  a  vigorous  Spanish  dance,  possibly  somewhat  comic  in  character, 
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built  up  from  a  typical  Iberian  rhythm  and  the  frequent  opposition  of  6/8  and  3/4 
meters,  often  heard  simultaneously  in  different  instruments.  But  the  rhythmic  pattern 
here  is  treated  with  more  variety  than  in  the  intentionally  hypnotic  Bolero,  as  the  meter 
shifts  occasionally  from  6/8  to  9/8.  The  introductory  phrase,  pizzicato  in  the  strings, 
suggests  a  guitar  refrain  that  recurs  several  times  between  "verses"  of  the  song,  which 
becomes  a  brilliant  orchestral  showpiece,  presented  with  bright  splashes  of  color  and 
virtuosic  solo  interjections  culminating  in  a  glorious  racket.  As  a  real  "dawn  song,"  the 
work  would  be  catastrophic;  in  addition  to  waking  the  lovers,  it  would  arouse  the  entire 
neighborhood.  But  it  remains  one  of  Ravel's  most  colorful  evocations  of  Iberian  dance. 

— S.L. 
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Philip  Radcliffe's  Mendelssohn  in  the  Master  Musicians  series  (Littlefield  paperback)  is  a 
good  introductory  life -and -works  treatment.  Eric  Werner's  Mendelssohn:  A  New  Image 
of  the  Composer  and  his  Age  is  the  most  recent  serious  biography,  especially  good  on  the 
period,  often  trivial  on  the  music.  Mendelssohn's  own  letters  are  delightful,  but  the 
published  versions  are  frightfully  bowdlerized;  a  much-needed  new  critical  edition  is  in  the 
works.  Charles  Munch's  recording  of  the  Reformation  Symphony  with  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  is  still  available  (Victrola).  Other  recommended  recordings  include 
those  of  Ivan  Fischer  with  the  Hungarian  State  Orchestra  (Hungaroton),  Herbert  von 
Karajan  with  the  Berlin  Philharmonic  (DG),  and  Leonard  Bernstein  with  the  Israel 
Philharmonic  (DG);  all  of  these  recordings  also  include  the  Italian  Symphony.  The 
Reformation  Symphony  is,  of  course,  also  part  of  the  fine  set  of  the  five  Mendelssohn 
symphonies  that  Kurt  Masur  has  recorded  with  the  orchestra  of  the  Leipzig  Gewandhaus 
(Vanguard,  a  four-disc  set). 

There  are  no  books  in  English  devoted  to  Lalo,  although  his  work  is  discussed  in  Martin 
Cooper's  fine  study  French  Music  from  the  Death  of  Berlioz  to  the  Death  ofFaure 
(Oxford  paperback).  Among  the  many  available  recordings  of  the  Symphonie  espagnole, 
the  following  may  be  especially  recommended:  Itzhak  Perlman  with  Daniel  Barenboim  and 
the  Orchestre  de  Paris  (DG,  coupled  with  Berlioz's  Reverie),  Kyung-Wha  Chung  with 
Charles  Dutoit  and  the  Montreal  Symphony  (London,  coupled  with  Saint-Saens's  Violin 
Concerto  No.  1),  and  Isaac  Stern  with  Eugene  Ormandy  and  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra 
(CBS,  coupled  with  the  Concerto  No.  1  of  Bruch). 

Arbie  Orenstein's  Ravel:  Man  and  Musician  (Columbia)  is  a  thorough  study,  if  a  trifle 
dull.  Norman  Demuth  has  contributed  a  useful  short  volume  on  Ravel  to  the  Master 
Musicians  series  (Littlefield  paperback).  A  sensitive  discussion  of  Ravel  can  be  found  in 
Romanticism  and  the  Twentieth  Century,  the  final  volume  of  the  four- volume  study  Man 
and  His  Music  by  Wilfred  Mellers  (Schocken).  An  excellent  brief  discussion  of  Ravel's 
orchestral  music  is  to  be  found  in  the  BBC  Music  Guide  that  Laurence  Davies  devotes  to 
that  subject  (U.  of  Washington  paperback);  Davies  has  also  written  a  fine  book  called  The 
Gallic  Muse  with  essays  on  Faure,  Duparc,  Debussy,  Satie,  Ravel,  and  Poulenc  (Barnes). 
Seiji  Ozawa  and  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  have  recorded  Alborada  del  gracioso  as 
part  of  a  boxed  set  containing  all  of  Ravel's  works  for  orchestra  (DG).  Other  excellent 
recordings  of  Alborada  del  gracioso  include  those  by  Charles  Dutoit  with  the  Montreal 
Symphony  (London  digital,  with  La  Valse,  Rapsodie  espagnole,  and  Bolero)  and  by 
Leonard  Bernstein  with  the  French  National  Orchestra  (CBS,  with  Bolero  and  La  Valse). 

— S.L. 
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Week  21 


ANNE-SOPHIE 

MUTTER 


Her  finest  recordings  are  on 
DEUTSCHE  GRAMMOPHON 

Now  available  on  Compact  Disc,  LP 
and  chrome  cassette! 


* 


400  031 -2  GH 


413  818-2  GH 


Dorii  iKONZwn  imh  i«j;<o\c  rinx) 


410  603-2  GH 


400  064-2  GH 


1985  DG  /  PolyGram  Classics 


HARVARD 

COOPERATIVE 

SOCIETY 


0»€ 


dSSp 


Offer  Expires:  April  27, 1985 


NOW  ON  SALE 

$1356  per  Compact  Disc 
$7"  per  LP  or  Cassette 
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Anne-Sophie  Mutter 


Celebrated  throughout  the  world  as  a  "violinist 
who  sets  new  standards,"  Anne-Sophie  Mutter 
appeared  last  month  in  Moscow,  performing  the 
Beethoven  and  Brahms  concertos  with  the 
Moscow  Philharmonic  conducted  by  Alexander 
Lazarev.  This  June  she  will  open  the  Israel  Fes- 
tival in  Jerusalem  with  a  performance  of  the 
Beethoven  concerto,  donating  her  fee  to  a 
Jerusalem  kindergarten.  This  spring  brings  Ms. 
Mutter's  fifth  return  to  the  United  States.  In 
addition  to  her  appearances  with  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra,  she  performs  also  with  the 
Los  Angeles  Philharmonic  under  Erich 
Leinsdorf,  the  Toronto  Symphony  under  Andrew 
Davis,  the  Montreal  Symphony  under  Charles 
Dutoit,  the  Atlanta  Symphony  under  Louis  Lane, 
and  the  Detroit  Symphony  under  Gunther  Her- 
big.  In  January  1986  she  will  give  the  world 
premiere  of  Witold  Lutoslawski's  Chaine  II 
in  Zurich  under  the  auspices  of  the  Collegium 
Musicum,  conducted  by  Dr.  Paul  Sacher.  Addi- 
tional 1985-86  tour  engagements  include  a 
North  American  tour  and  performances  in 
Madrid,  Munich,  Rome,  Paris,  Copenhagen,  and 
London,  culminating  in  a  Salzburg  Festival 
appearance  in  August  when  she  performs  the 
Tchaikovsky  Concerto  conducted  by  Herbert 
von  Karajan.  August  1986  also  marks  her  debut 
with  Mstislav  Rostropovich  and  his  newly  formed 
string  trio  at  the  Aldeburgh  Festival  near  Lon- 
don. Ms.  Mutter  has  played  on  the  most  pres- 
tigious music  stages  of  the  world,  from  Carnegie 


Hall  to  Vienna's  Musikverein.  Among  the 
orchestras  and  conductors  with  which  she  has 
appeared  are  the  Vienna  Symphony,  the  Israel 
Philharmonic,  the  Tonhalle  Orchestra  of  Zurich, 
the  Orchestre  de  la  Suisse  Romande,  the  Phila- 
delphia Orchestra  under  Riccardo  Muti,  the 
London  Philharmonic  with  Daniel  Barenboim, 
and  the  National  Symphony  Orchestra  under 
Rostropovich.  She  has  performed  frequently 
with  pianist  Alexis  Weissenberg,  with  whom  she 
has  recorded  the  Brahms  and  Franck  sonatas  for 
Angel/EMI. 

Anne-Sophie  Mutter  secured  her  place  on  the 
international  music  scene  at  age  thirteen,  when 
Herbert  von  Karajan  brought  her  to  the  1977 
Salzburg  Festival.  Her  performance  of  Mozart's 
G  major  violin  concerto  with  the  Berlin  Philhar- 
monic led  to  a  continuing  association  with  von 
Karajan,  including  a  number  of  recordings.  She 
made  her  American  debut  in  1980,  performing 
the  Mendelssohn  concerto  with  the  New  York 
Philharmonic  and  Zubin  Mehta.  Ms.  Mutter  has 
received  a  number  of  international  prizes  and 
awards.  The  Deutsche  Phono- Akademie  named 
her  "Artist  of  the  Year,"  and  her  debut  record- 
ing of  Mozart's  Violin  Concertos  3  and  5  with 
von  Karajan  and  the  Berlin  Philharmonic 
brought  her  the  1979  Deutscher  Schallplat- 
tenpreis  and  a  Grammy  nomination.  Born  in  a 
small  West  German  town  near  the  Swiss  border, 
Ms.  Mutter  began  her  musical  training  when  she 
was  five,  first  studying  piano  and  soon  switching 
to  violin.  At  the  age  of  six,  she  won  first  prize 
with  special  distinction  of  the  National  Competi- 
tion "Jungen  Musiziert,"  the  highest  award 
ever  given  at  the  competition.  She  first  came  to 
the  attention  of  Herbert  von  Karajan  at  the 
1976  Lucerne  Festival,  where  she  and  her  broth- 
er performed.  Her  Deutsche  Grammophon 
recordings  with  von  Karajan  and  the  Berlin 
Philharmonic  also  include  the  Bruch  G  minor 
and  Mendelssohn  concertos,  the  Beethoven 
Triple  Concerto,  and  the  Brahms  concerto. 
Ms.  Mutter  made  her  first  Boston  Symphony 
appearances  in  February  1983,  when  she  per- 
formed the  Bruch  concerto  under  the  direction 
of  Seiji  Ozawa. 
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COPLEY 
PLACE 

Shopping,  dining,  entertainment 
and  other  fantasies. 


The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  gratefully  acknowledges  the  following  corporations 
and  professional  organizations  for  their  generous  and  important  support  in  the  past  or 
current  fiscal  year.  (*  denotes  support  of  at  least  $2,500;  capitalized  names  denote 
support  of  at  least  $5,000;  underscored  capitalized  names  within  the  Business 
Leaders'  listing  comprise  the  Business  Honor  Roll.) 


1984-85  Business  Honor  Roll  ($10,000+  ) 

Advanced  Management  Associates,  Inc. 

John  Hancock  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 

Harvey  Chet  Krentzman 

E.  James  Morton 

Analog  Devices,  Inc. 

Stanley  H.  Kaplan  Educational  Center 

Ray  Stata 

Susan  B.  Kaplan 

Bank  of  Boston 

Liberty  Mutual  Insurance  Company 

William  L.  Brown 

Melvin  B.  Bradshaw 

Bank  of  New  England 

Mobil  Chemical  Corporation 

Peter  H.  McCormick 

Rawleigh  Warner,  Jr. 

Bay  Banks,  Inc. 

New  England  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 

William  M.  Crozier,  Jr. 

Edward  E.  Phillips 

Boston  Consulting  Group,  Inc. 

New  England  Telephone  Company 

Arthur  P.  Contas 

Gerry  Freche 

Boston  Edison  Company 

Raytheon  Company 

Thomas  J.  Galligan,  Jr. 

Thomas  L.  Phillips 

Boston  Globe/ Affiliated  Publications 

Red  Lion  Inn 

William  0.  Taylor 

John  H.  Fitzpatrick 

Cahners  Publishing  Company,  Inc. 

State  Street  Bank  &  Trust  Company 

Norman  Cahners 

William  S.  Edgerly 

Country  Curtains 

The  Sheraton  Corporation 

Jane  P.  Fitzpatrick 

John  Kapioltas 

Digital  Equipment  Corporation 

The  Signal  Companies 

Kenneth  H.  Olsen 

Paul  M.  Montrone 

Dynatech  Corporation 

Teradyne  Corporation 

J.P  Barger 

Alexander  V.  d'ArbelofT 

Exxon  Corporation 

Urban  Investment  &  Development 

Stephen  Stamas 

Company/ 

W  m.  Filene's  &  Sons  Company 

Copley  Place 

Michael  J.  Babcock 

R.K.  Umscheid 

GTE  Electrical  Products 

WCRB/Charles  River  Broadcasting,  Inc. 

Dean  T  Langford 

Richard  L.  Kaye 

General  Cinema  Corporation 

WCVB-TV  5 

Richard  A.  Smith 

S.  James  Coppersmith 

General  Electric  Company 

Wang  Laboratories 

John  F.  Welch,  Jr. 

An  Wang 

Gillette  Company 

Colman  M.  Mockler,  Jr. 
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1984  is  our  75 th  Anniversary 


< 


Ganteaume    &    McMullen ,    Inc. 


Architects  •  Engineers 


99  Chauncy   Street  at    Lafayette  Place,  Boston,  617«423»7450 


« 


w 


e  put  nursing  care  in 
the  proper  environment 


When  visiting  the  Milton  Health  Care 
Facility,  You  experience  an  elegant 
atmosphere  of  residents  enjoying 
gourmet  meals  in  the  gracious  18th 
century  dining  room,  socializing  in  the 
Greenhouse  Tavern,  or  relaxing  in  the 
charming  ice  cream  parlour  or  movie 
theatre. 

More  important,  is  the  dedicated 
staff  of  health  care  profes- 
sionals providing  traditional 
skilled  nursing  care,  com- 
bined with  individual 


The 

Milton 


rehabilitative  programs,  organized 
activities  as  well  as  social  services. 

This  individual  quality  care  is  carried 
into  the  Adult  Day  Care  Program,  also 
available  at  Milton,  offering  to  its  clients 
a  complete  program  on  a  daily  basis. 

At  Milton,  we  go  beyond  the  industry 
nursing  standards  to  provide  the 
very  best  health  care  possible. 

For  more  information,  visit 
or  call  (617)  333-0600. 


HEALTH  CARE  AND 
RETIREMENT  FACILITY 


1200  Brush  Hill  Road,  Milton,  MA  02186    A  Mayo  Health  Facility    Division  of  The  Flatley  Company 
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Business  Leaders  ($1,000+) 


Accountants 

Arthur  Andersen  &  Co. 
William  F.  Meagher 

COOPERS  &  LYBRAND 
Vincent  M.  O'Reilly 

Charles  DiPesa  &  Company 
William  DiPesa 

*  Ernst  &  Whinney 

James  G.  Maguire 

PEAT,  MARWICK,  MITCHELL 
&  COMPANY 
Herbert  E.  Morse 

*T0UCHE  ROSS  &  COMPANY 
James  T.  McBride 

*  Arthur  Young  &  Company 

Thomas  P.  McDermott 

Advertising/ P.  R. 

*Hill,  Holliday,  Connors, 
Cosmopulos,  Inc. 

Jack  Connors,  Jr. 
Hill  &  Knowlton 

Patricia  Butterfield 

*Kenyon  &  Eckhardt 
Thomas  J.  Mahoney 

*Newsome  &  Company 
Peter  Farwell 

Aerospace 

*  Northrop  Corporation 

Thomas  V.  Jones 

PNEUMO  CORPORATION 
Gerard  A.  Fulham 

Apparel 

*Knapp  King  Size  Corporation 
Winthrop  A.  Short 

William  Carter  Company 
Leo  J.  Feuer 

Architecture  /  Design 

Jung/Brannen  Associates,  Inc. 
Yu  Sing  Jung 

Selame  Design 
Joe  Selame 

Banking 

BANK  OF  BOSTON 
William  L.  Brown 

BANK  OF  NEW  ENGLAND 
Peter  H.  McCormick 


BAYBANKS,  INC. 
William  M.  Crozier,  Jr. 

Chase  Manhattan  Corporation 
Robert  M.  Jorgensen 

*Citicorp  (USA),  Inc. 
Walter  E.  Mercer 

Coolidge  Bank  &  Trust  Company 
Charles  W  Morash 

Framingham  Trust  Company 
William  A.  Anastos 

Mutual  Bank 
Keith  G.  Willoughby 

Rockland, Trust  Company 
John  F.  Spence,  Jr. 

SHAWMUTBANKOF 
BOSTON 
William  F.  Craig 

United  States  Trust  Company 
James  V.  Sidell 

Building/  Contracting 

National  Lumber  Company 
Louis  L.  Kaitz 

J.F.  White  Contracting  Company 
Thomas  J.  White 

Consdting  /  Management 

ADVANCED  MANAGEMENT 
ASSOCIATES,  INC. 

Harvey  Chet  Krentzman 

BLP  Associates 
Bernard  L.  Plansky 

BOSTON  CONSULTING 
GROUP,  INC. 
Arthur  P.  Contas 

Jason  M.  Cortell  and 
Associates,  Inc. 
Jason  M.  Cortell 

Rath  &  Strong,  Inc. 
Arnold  0.  Putnam 

Small  Business  Foundation  of 
America,  Inc. 
Richard  Giesser 

Education 

*Bentley  College 

Gregory  H.  Adamian 
STANLEY  H.  KAPLAN 
EDUCATIONAL  CENTER 
Susan  B.  Kaplan 


Electronics 

Mitre  Corporation 
Robert  R.  Everett 

*Parlex  Corporation 
Herbert  W  Pollack 

*  Signal  Technology  Corporation 

William  Cook 

Employment 

*  Emerson  Personnel 

Rhoda  Warren 

Robert  Kleven  &  Company,  Inc. 
Robert  Kleven 

Russell  Reynolds  Associates,  Inc. 
Jack  H.  Vernon 

*TAD  Technical  Services  Corp. 
David  J.  McGrath,  Jr. 

Energy 

Buckley  &  Scott  Company 
Charles  H.  Downey 

CABOT  CORPORATION 
FOUNDATION 

Ruth  C.  Scheer 

EXXON  CORPORATION 

Stephen  Stamas 

*HCW  Oil  &  Gas  Company,  Inc. 
John  M.  Plukas 

HatofFs 
Stanley  Hatoff 

MOBIL  CHEMICAL 
CORPORATION 

Rawleigh  Warner,  Jr. 

Yankee  Oil  &  Gas,  Inc. 
Paul  J.  Montle 

Finance 

*Farrell,  Healer  &  Company,  Inc. 
Richard  Farrell 

*The  First  Boston  Corporation 
George  L.  Shinn 

Kaufman  &  Company 
Sumner  Kaufman 

*  Leach  &  Garner 
Philip  Leach 

*Narragansett  Capital 
Corporation 
Arthur  D.  Little 

TA  ASSOCIATES 
Peter  A.  Brooke 
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T, 


he  principals  of  Dumont 
Kiradjieff  &  Moriarty  invite 
you  to  tap  the  expertise  which 
has  built  our  firm's  success  in 
the  placement  of  professional 
and  managerial  people 
throughout  New  England. 

DUMONT 

KIRADJIEFF  79  Milk  Street 

&MORIARTY         Boston,  MA 

EMPLOYMENT    K519212 
CONSULTING       l617'4*1  VZiZ 


MAHLER'S  SYMPHONY  #9 

with  Solti  conducting 

Chicago  Symphony  on  Digital's 

Grammy  Award  Winning  Recording. 

16.58 

Rarely  performed.  Rarely  recorded. 

GRIEG'S  P££R  GYNT  with  Edo  De 

r^fing  the  San 

Francisco  Symphony 

and  Chorus 

8.29 


HARVARD 


jop6rativs 
society 


Available  at  Harvard  Sauare,  M.I.T.  Student  Center,  Children's 
Medical  Center  and  One  Federal  St.,  Boston.  Coop 


§t  TJotofpfoT^stAuratr-' 


A  charming  19th  Century  Townhouse 
serving  superb  continental  cuisine 
in  contemporary  informal  elegance. 
Offering  lunch  and  dinner  with  a  variety 
of  fresh  seafood  specials  daily,  and  our 
after  theatre  cafe  menu  till  midnight. 

Serving  - 

Lunch:  12:00-2:30  weekdays 

Dinner:  6:00- 10:30  Sun. -  Thurs. 

6:00-12:00  Fri.-Sat. 
Brunch:  11:00-3:00  Sat.  &  Sun. 

reservations:  266-3030 

99  St.  Botolph  Street 
behind  the  Colonnade  Hotel 
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WEALTH  HAS  ITS  REWARDS, 


, 


For  a  personal  appointment; 
call  Dean  Ridldn,  Vice  President.  Private  Ba^kirig  Group, 
Bank  of  Boston  (617}:434^5302  V 

Boston  s  Financial  District  and  Back  Bay 
(gl  984  The  First  NatioiialBa^kol Boston; Member 


Food  I Hotel  I Restaurant 

I  Boston  Park  Plaza  Hotel  & 
Towers 
Roger  A.  Saunders 

Boston  Showcase  Company 
Jason  Starr 

CREATIVE  GOURMETS  LTD. 

Stephen  E.  Elmont 

Dunkin'  Donuts,  Inc. 
Robert  M.  Rosenberg 

Howard  Johnson  Company 

G.  Michael  Hostage 
Inncorp,  Ltd. 

Harry  Axelrod 

Johnson,  O'Hare  Company,  Inc. 
Harry  O'Hare 

O'Donnell-Usen  Fisheries 
Corporation 

Arnold  Wolf 
RED  LION  INN 


John  H.  Fitzpatrick 

Roberts  and  Associates 
Warren  Pierce 

THE  SHERATON 


CORPORATION 


John  Kapioltas 

Silenus  Wines,  Inc. 
James  B.  Hangstefer 

Sonesta  International  Hotels 
Corporation 
Paul  Sonnabend 

THE  STOP  &  SHOP 

COMPANIES,  INC. 

Avram  J.  Goldberg 

» THE  WESTIN  HOTEL 

Bodo  Lemke 

Furnishings/  Housewares 

COUNTRY  CURTAINS 
Jane  P  Fitzpatrick 

High  Technology /  Computers 

AT&T 

Charles  R.  Grafton 

Analytical  Systems  Engineering 
Corporation 
Michael  B.  Rukin 

Aritech  Corporation 
James  A.  Synk 

Automatic  Data  Processing 
Josh  Weston 


*Computer  Partners,  Inc. 
Paul  J.  Crowley 

*Data  Packaging  Corporation 
Otto  Morningstar 

*Epsilon  Data  Management,  Inc. 
Thomas  0.  Jones 

General  Eastern  Instruments 
Corporation 
Pieter  R.  Wiederhold 

*  Helix  Technology  Corporation 

Frank  Gabron 

IBM  CORPORATION 
Paul  J.  Palmer 

POLAROID  CORPORATION 
William  J.  McCune,  Jr. 

RAYTHEON  COMPANY 

Thomas  L.  Phillips 

*  Systems  Engineering  & 
Manufacturing  Corporation 

Steven  Baker 

*Transitron  Electric  Corporation 
David  Bakalar 

Insurance 

Arkwright-Boston  Insurance 
Frederick  J.  Bumpus 

*Cameron  &  Colby  Co.,  Inc. 
Graves  D.  Hewitt 

*  Commercial  Union  Assurance 
Companies 

Howard  H.  Ward 
*Frank  B.  Hall  &  Company  of 
Massachusetts,  Inc. 
Colby  Hewitt,  Jr. 

JOHN  HANCOCK  MUTUAL 
LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 
E.  James  Morton 

LIBERTY  MUTUAL 
INSURANCE  COMPANY 

Melvin  B.  Bradshaw 

NEW  ENGLAND  MUTUAL 
LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 
Edward  E.  Phillips 

PRUDENTIAL  INSURANCE 
COMPANY  OF  AMERICA 
Robert  J.  Scales 

Sun  Life  Assurance  Company  of 
Canada 
John  D.  McNeil 

Investments 

*ABD  Securities  Corporation 
Theodor  Schmidt-Scheuber 
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Amoskeag  Company 
Joseph  B.  Ely  II 

BLYTH  EASTMAN  PAINE 
WEBBER  INC. 
James  F.  Cleary 

*E.F.  Hutton  &  Company,  Inc. 
S.  Paul  Crabtree 

Goldman,  Sachs  &  Company 
Stephen  B.  Kay 

Kensington  Investment 
Company 
Alan  E.  Lewis 

*Loomis  Sayles  &  Company 
Robert  L.  Kemp 

Moseley,  Hallgarten,  Estabrook 
&  Weeden,  Inc. 
Fred  S.  Moseley 

*  Tucker,  Anthony  &  R.L.  Day, 
Inc. 

Gerald  Segel 

*  Woodstock  Corporation 

Frank  B.  Condon 


Legal 

Gadsby  &  Hannah 
Jeffrey  P  Somers 

Goldstein  &  Manello 
Richard  J.  Snyder 

*Herrick  &  Smith 
Malcolm  D.  Perkins 

Nissenbaum  Law  Offices 
Gerald  L.  Nissenbaum 


Manufacturing 

Acushnet  Company 
John  T.  Ludes 

Bell  Manufacturing  Company 
Irving  W  Bell 

Checon  Corporation 
Donald  E.  Conaway 

Dennison  Manufacturing 
Company 
Nelson  S.  Gifford 

Econocorp,  Inc. 
Richard  G.  Lee 

FLEXcon  Company,  Inc. 
Mark  R.  Ungerer 

GENERAL  ELECTRIC 
COMPANY 
John  F.  Welch,  Jr. 


MORE  MUSIC 
FOR  YOUR  MONEY. 


BARNES 
&NOBLE 


Whether  you're  looking  for  an  opera  or  an 
oratorio,  a  ballet  or  a  baroque  trumpet  fanfare, 
you're  sure  to  find  what  you  want  at  the 
Classical  Record  Center  at  Barnes  &  Noble. 

When  it  comes  to  classical  music,  you  always 
get  more  for  your  money  at  Barnes  &  Noble. 

Classical  Record  Center 
at  Barnes  &  Noble 

395  Washington  Street 
(at  Downtown  Crossing) 

Mon.-Fri.,  9:30-6:30 

Sat.,  9:30-6:00 

Sun.,  12:00-6:00 
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GENERAL  ELECTRIC 
COMPANY/LYNN 

James  P.  Krebs 

GILLETTE  COMPANY 


Colman  M.  Mockler,  Jr. 

Guzovsky  Electrical  Corporation 
Edward  Guzovsky 

Inland  Steel-Ryerson 
Foundation,  Inc. 
Robert  L.  Atkinson 

Kendall  Company 
J.  Dale  Sherratt 

L.E.  Mason  Company 
Harvey  B.  Berman 

Ludlow  Corporation 
Arthur  Cohen 


- 


,NEW  ENGLAND  BUSINESS 
SERVICE,  INC. 
Richard  H.  Rhoads 


/ 
/ 


Norton  Company 
Donald  R.  Melville 

Packaging  Industries,  Inc. 
John  D.  Bambara 

Parker  Brothers 
Richard  E.  Stearns 

Plymouth  Rubber  Company,  Inc. 
Maurice  J.  Hamilburg 

Scully  Signal  Company 
Robert  G.  Scully 

Simplex  Time  Recorder 
Company 
Glenn  R.  Peterson 


■  III  I    II 


Superior  Pet  Products,  Inc. 
Richard  J.  Phelps 

*Towle  Manufacturing  Company 

Leonard  Florence 
*Trina,  Inc. 

Thomas  L.  Easton 
Webster  Spring  Company,  Inc. 

A.M.  Levine 

Wellman,  Inc. 
Arthur  0.  Wellman,  Jr. 

Media 

BOSTON  GLOBE/ 
AFFILIATED  PUBLICATIONS 
William  0.  Taylor 

*  Boston  Herald 
Patrick  J.  Purcell 

GENERAL  CINEMA 
CORPORATION 

Richard  A.  Smith 

*WBZ-TV  4 

Thomas  L.  Goodgame 

WCIB-FM 
Lawrence  K.  Justice 

WCRB/CHARLES  RIVER 
BROADCASTING,  INC. 
Richard  L.  Kaye 

WCVB-TV  5 

S.  James  Coppersmith 

*WNEV-TV  7/New  England 
Television 
Seymour  L.  Yanoff 


Westinghouse  Broadcasting  & 
Cable,  Inc. 
Lawrence  P.  Fraiberg 

Musical  Instruments 

*  Baldwin  Piano  &  Organ 
Company 

R.S.  Harrison 

Avedis  Zildjian  Company 
Armand  Zildjian 

Printing/  Publishing 

*ADC0  Publishing  Company,  Inc. 
Samuel  Gorfinkle 

Bowne  of  Boston 
William  Gallant 

CAHNERS  PUBLISHING 
COMPANY,  INC. 
Norman  L.  Cahners 

CLARK-FRANKLIN- 
KINGSTON  PRESS 

Lawrence  Dress 

Customforms,  Inc. 
David  A.Granoff 

*  Daniels  Printing  Company 

Lee  Daniels 

HOUGHTON  MIFFLIN 
COMPANY 

Marlowe  G.  Teig 

*  Label  Art,  Inc. 

J.  William  Flynn 

McGraw  Hill,  Inc. 
Joseph  L.  Dionne 


REALTORS 

Houses  •  Condominiums  •  Apartments 

Sales  Rentals 

Management 


1412  B  Beacon  Street, 
Brookline,  Massachusetts  02146 

Telephone:  (617)  738-5700 


m 
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CAFE  AMALFI 

ITALIAN  RESTAURANT 

8-10  WESTLAND  AVENUE 
BOSTON,  MASS.  /  536-6396 


We  invite  you  to  join  us  before  or 

after  Symphony  for  a  fine  dining 

experience. 

We're  so  close  you  can  almost  hear 

the  music.  I 


Lunch  -  11:30  -  3  pm 
Dinner  -  5  -11pm 
BAR  SPECIALS-4  -  6  pm 
10  -  12  pm 

SPECIAL  FUNCTIONS  and 

LARGE  GROUPS  ACCOMMODATED 

RESERVATIONS  RECOMMENDED 


Weknowa 

good  investment 

whenwe  hear 

one. 


Let's  all  support  the  BSO.  Tucker,  Anthony  &  R.L.  Day,  Inc. 

Serving  investors  in  33  offices  in  the  U.S.  Since  1892. 

One  Beacon  Street,  Boston  (617)  725-2000. 

Tucker  Anthony 

A  John  Hancock  Company 
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MASSACHUSETTS 

HKH  TECHNOLOGY 

COUNCL 


The  following  Members  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts High  Technology  Council 
support  the  BSO  through  the  BSO 
Business  &  Professional  Leadership 
Program: 


Alpha  Industries,  Inc. 
George  S.  Kariotis 

ANALOG  DEVICES,  INC. 

Ray  Stata 
The  Analytic  Sciences 
Corporation 
Arthur  Gelb 
*Augat,  Inc. 

Roger  D.  Wellington 
'  Barry  Wright  Corporation 

Ralph  Z.  Sorenson 
*Bolt  Beranek  and  Newman  Inc. 
Stephen  Levy 
Computervision  Corporation 
Martin  Allen 
*Cullinet  Software,  Inc. 
John  J.  Cullinane 

DIGITAL  EQUIPMENT 
CORPORATION 
Kenneth  H.  Olsen 


DYNATECH  CORPORATION 

J.  P.  Barger 
EPSCO,  Inc. 

Wayne  P.  Coffin 
Foxboro  Company 

Earle  W.  Pitt 
GCA  Corporation 

Milton  Greenberg 
GTE  ELECTRICAL 
PRODUCTS 

Dean  T.  Langford 
*GenRad  Foundation 

Lynn  Smoker 
*Haemonetics,  Inc. 

John  F.  White 
Honeywell  Information  Systems 

Warren  G.  Sprague 
Instron  Corporation 

Harold  Hindman 
♦Arthur  D.  Little,  Inc. 

John  F.  Magee 


M/A-COM,  INC. 

Vessarios  G.  Chigas 
Massachusetts  High  Technology 
Council,  Inc. 

Howard  P.  Foley 
Millipore  Corporation 

Dimitri  d'Arbeloff 
PRIME  COMPUTER,  INC. 

Joe  M.  Henson 
*  Printed  Circuit  Corporation 

Peter  Sarmanian 
SofTech,  Inc. 

Justus  Lowe,  Jr. 
TERADYNE,  INC. 

Alexander  V.  d'Arbeloff 
Thermo  Electron  Corporation 

George  N.  Hatsopoulos 
Unitrode  Corporation 

George  M.  Berman 
WANG  LABORATORIES,  INC. 

An  Wang 


RIQUM  M-  DANA,  in? 

JEWELERS 

We  are  specialists  in  custom  design  and 

restoration  work  in  platinum  and  gold* 

All  work  is  done  on  the  premises* 

43  CENTRAL  STREET  ♦  WELLESLEY,  MASSACHUSETTS  ♦  237-2730 
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Jaeger  salutes 

the  Boston 

Symphony 

Orchestra. 


Jaeger  International  Shop  -  Copley  Place,  Boston,  MA.  (617)  437-1163 

Jaeger  International  Shop  -  The  Mall  at  Chestnut  Hill,  Newton,  MA.  (617)  527-1785 


.a>tt^,  -*m    ■ 


andsome 


ton. 


.dominiums  recreate  the  elega,_ 

GOLDWEITZ  &  COMPANY 
267-80^? 

~  J.J.  Howes,  circa  1870 


Coming  Concerts  .  .  . 


• 


L 


An  Authentic  Grill 

with 

Aged  Steaks    Plump  Poultry 
Fresh  Fish    Native  Shellfish 

grilled  on 

Woods  &  Charcoals 


of 


Mesquite 
Sassafras 


Apple 
Hickory 


In  Boston's 


Back  Bay  Hilton 


Just  steps  away  between 

The  Christian  Science 

Complex  and  Prudential  Center 

with  ample  indoor  parking. 

Dial-(617)  BOODLES. 


Real  Estate  Management 

Brokerage  and  Consulting  Services 

Since  1898 


SAUNDERS  &  ASSOCIATES 

20  Park  Plaza  Boston  MA  •  02116 
(617)426-0720 


Thursday  '10—25  April,  8-9:50 
Friday 'B'— 26  April,  2-3:50 
Saturday  'B'— 27  April,  8-9:50 
SEIJI  OZAWA  conducting 

Stravinsky  Monumentum  pro  Gesualdo 

di  Venosa 
Prokofiev  Piano  Concerto  No.  3 

ALEXANDER  TORADZE,  pianist 

Nielsen  Symphony  No.  3, 

Sinfonia  espansiva 


Programs  subject  to  change. 


COA.CM 


17"  x  11 "  x  2" 


I 


NQ  5050 

Handle  Portfolio  $130 

We  make  this  soft,  uncon- 
structed,  legal  size  portfolio 
in  six  colors  of  real  Glove 
Tanned  Cowhide: 

Black,  Burgundy,  Mocha,  Red, 
British  Tan  and  Tabac. 

You  can  order  it  by  mail  or 
telephone,  and  we  will  ship  it 
to  you  from  our  factory  at  no 
extra  cost. 

Send  for  our  free  catalogue. 

The  Coach  Store 

75-B  Newbury  Street,  Boston,  Mass.  02116 
(617)  536-2777 
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Self-portrait  of  a  genius 


With  wit  and  charm,  Aaron  Copland, 
America  s  greatest  living  composer  looks 
back  on  the  first  four  decades  of  his  life  in 
music.  It  is  a  monumental  work  about  an 
exceptional  era  in  America  s  artistic  history 
and  the  events,  here  and  abroad,  that 
spawned  his  genius.  Enhanced  by 
"interludes"  that  feature  reminiscences 
by  friends  and  colleagues  like  Nadia 
Boulanger,  Virgil  Thompson,  Agnes 
DeMille,  and  Leonard  Bernstein,  Copland 
is  a  stirring  chronicle  of  our  cultural  times. 


*t 


1900  through  1942 
'Aaron  Copland  and  Vivian  Perlis 

With  over  100  photographs,  $24.95  at  bookstores  or  direct  from 

ST.  MARTIN'S/MAREK,  175  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  NY  10010 

(Mail  orders:  Add  $1.50  extra  for  postage.  Send  Attn:  PY) 


rP 


"I  love  dining 
with  four  stars." 

"I  said  join  me  at  Apl( 
The  Boston  Globe 
gave  it  four  stars. 
Then  Esquire  called  1 
terrific.  Oh,  and  Boston 

LMaaazine  raved. 
It's  becoming  a  habit. 
Apley's,  please." 


EXCEPTIONAL 

GOURMET  AMERICAN  CUISINE 


RESERVATIONS  A  MUST.  236-2000 


AT  THE  SHERATON  BOSTON 
PRUDENTIAL  CENTER 
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Symphony  Hall  Information  .  . . 


:    ' 


FOR  SYMPHONY  HALL  CONCERT  AND 
TICKET  INFORMATION,  call  (617)  266-1492. 
For  Boston  Symphony  concert  program  informa- 
tion, call  "C-O-N-C-E-R-T." 

THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  performs  ten 
months  a  year,  in  Symphony  Hall  and  at  Tangle- 
wood.  For  information  about  any  of  the  orches- 
tra's activities,  please  call  Symphony  Hall,  or 
write  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Sym- 
phony Hall,  Boston,  MA  02115. 

THE  EUNICE  S.  AND  JULIAN  COHEN 

ANNEX,  adjacent  to  Symphony  Hall  on  Hunt- 
ington Avenue,  may  be  entered  by  the  Symphony 
Hall  West  Entrance  on  Huntington  Avenue. 

FOR  SYMPHONY  HALL  RENTAL  INFORMA- 
TION, call  (617)  266-1492,  or  write  the  Func- 
tion Manager,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA 
02115. 

THE  BOX  OFFICE  is  open  from  10  a.m.  until  6 
p.m.  Monday  through  Saturday;  on  concert  eve- 
nings, it  remains  open  through  intermission  for 
BSO  events  or  just  past  starting-time  for  other 
events.  In  addition,  the  box  office  opens  Sunday 
at  1  p.m.  when  there  is  a  concert  that  afternoon 
or  evening.  Single  tickets  for  all  Boston  Sym- 
phony concerts  go  on  sale  twenty-eight  days 
before  a  given  concert  once  a  series  has  begun, 
and  phone  reservations  will  be  accepted.  For 
outside  events  at  Symphony  Hall,  tickets  will  be 
available  three  weeks  before  the  concert.  No 
phone  orders  will  be  accepted  for  these  events. 

TICKET  RESALE:  If  for  some  reason  you  are 
unable  to  attend  a  Boston  Symphony  concert  for 
which  you  hold  a  ticket,  you  may  make  your 
ticket  available  for  resale  by  calling  the  switch- 
board. This  helps  bring  needed  revenue  to  the 
orchestra  and  makes  your  seat  available  to  some- 
one who  wants  to  attend  the  concert.  A  mailed 
receipt  will  acknowledge  your  tax-deductible 
contribution. 

RUSH  SEATS:  There  are  a  limited  number  of 
Rush  Tickets  available  for  the  Friday-afternoon 
and  Saturday-evening  Boston  Symphony  con- 
certs (subscription  concerts  only).  The  continued 
low  price  of  the  Saturday  tickets  is  assured 
through  the  generosity  of  two  anonymous 
donors.  The  Rush  Tickets  are  sold  at  $5.00 


each,  one  to  a  customer,  at  the  Symphony  Hall- 
West  Entrance  on  Fridays  beginning  9  a.m.  and 
Saturdays  beginning  5  p.m. 

LATECOMERS  will  be  seated  by  the  ushers  dur- 
ing the  first  convenient  pause  in  the  program. 
Those  who  wish  to  leave  before  the  end  of  the 
concert  are  asked  to  do  so  between  program 
pieces  in  order  not  to  disturb  other  patrons. 

SMOKING  IS  NOT  PERMITTED  in  any  part  of 
the  Symphony  Hall  auditorium  or  in  the  sur- 
rounding corridors.  It  is  permitted  only  in  the 
Cabot-Cahners  and  Hatch  rooms,  and  in  the 
main  lobby  on  Massachusetts  Avenue. 

CAMERA  AND  RECORDING  EQUIPMENT 

may  not  be  brought  into  Symphony  Hall  during 
concerts. 

FIRST  AID  FACILITIES  for  both  men  and 
women  are  available  in  the  Cohen  Annex  near 
the  Symphony  Hall  West  Entrance  on  Hunt- 
ington Avenue.  On-call  physicians  attending  con- 
certs should  leave  their  names  and  seat  locations 
at  the  switchboard  near  the  Massachusetts  Ave- 
nue entrance. 

WHEELCHAIR  ACCESS  to  Symphony  Hall  is 
available  at  the  West  Entrance  to  the  Cohen 
Annex. 

AN  ELEVATOR  is  located  outside  the  Hatch  and 
Cabot-Cahners  rooms  on  the  Massachusetts  Ave- 
nue side  of  the  building. 


A    southeast     Asian     Ipeat 


tf^MANDALAY 

BURMESE  RESTAURANT 


*  Celebrates    lenth   Y< 
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329  Huntington  Avenue,  Boston.  247-2111 

Two  Blocks  West  of  Symphony  Hall -Reservations  Suggested 
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LADIES'  ROOMS  are  located  on  the  orchestra 
level,  audience-left,  at  the  stage  end  of  the  hall, 
and  on  the  first-balcony  level,  audience-right, 
outside  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room  near  the 
elevator. 

MEN'S  ROOMS  are  located  on  the  orchestra 
level,  audience-right,  outside  the  Hatch  Room 
near  the  elevator,  and  on  the  first-balcony  level, 
audience-left,  outside  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room 
near  the  coatroom. 

COATROOMS  are  located  on  the  orchestra  and 
first-balcony  levels,  audience-left,  outside  the 
Hatch  and  Cabot-Cahners  rooms.  The  BSO  is  not 
responsible  for  personal  apparel  or  other  prop- 
erty of  patrons. 

LOUNGES  AND  BAR  SERVICE:  There  are  two 
lounges  in  Symphony  Hall.  The  Hatch  Room  on 
the  orchestra  level  and  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room 
on  the  first-balcony  level  serve  drinks  starting 
one  hour  before  each  performance.  For  the  Fri- 
day-afternoon concerts,  both  rooms  open  at 
12:15,  with  sandwiches  available  until  concert 
time. 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  BROADCASTS:  Con- 
certs of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  are 
heard  by  delayed  broadcast  in  many  parts  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  as  well  as  interna- 
tionally, through  the  Boston  Symphony  Tran- 
scription Trust.  In  addition,  Friday-afternoon 


concerts  are  broadcast  live  by  the  following  FM 
stations:  WGBH  (Boston  89.7),  WFCR  (AmhersT 
88.5),  and  WAMC  (Albany  90.3);  in  Maine  by 
WMED  (Calais  89.7),  WMEA  (Portland  90.1), 
WMEH  (Bangor  90.9),  WMEW  (Waterville 
91.3),  and  WMEM  (Presque  Isle  106.1);  and  in 
Connecticut  by  WMNR  (Monroe  88.1),  WNPR 
(Norwich  89.1),  WPKT  (Hartford  90.5),  and 
WSLX  (New  Canaan  91.9).  Live  Saturday- 
evening  broadcasts  are  carried  by  WGBH  and 
WCRB  (Boston  102.5).  If  Boston  Symphony 
concerts  are  not  heard  regularly  in  your  home 
area  and  you  would  like  them  to  be,  please  call 
WCRB  Productions  at  (617)  893-7080.  WCRB 
will  be  glad  to  work  with  you  and  try  to  get  the 

BSO  on  the  air  in  your  area. 

i 

BSO  FRIENDS:  The  Friends  are  annual  donors 
to  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  Friends 
receive  BSO,  the  orchestra's  newsletter,  as  well  ' 
as  priority  ticket  information  and  other  benefits 
depending  on  their  level  of  giving.  For  informa- 
tion, please  call  the  Development  Office  at  Sym- 
phony Hall  weekdays  between  9  and  5.  If  you 
are  already  a  Friend  and  you  have  changed  your 
address,  please  send  your  new  address  with  your 
newsletter  label  to  the  Development  Office, 
Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA  02115.  Including 
the  mailing  label  will  assure  a  quick  and  accurate 
change  of  address  in  our  files. 


Rental  apartments 

for  people  who'd 

rather  hear  French  horns 

than  Car  hornS.    Enjoy  easy  living  within 
easy  reach  of  Symphony  Hall. 
New  in-town  apartments 
with  doorman,  harbor 
views,  all  luxuries, 
health 
club, 
land  2 
bedrooms  and 
penthouse  duplex 
apartments. 


THE  DEVONSHIRE 


C  ^^  One  Devonshire  Place.  (Between  Washington 

_,  fsf      and  Devonshire  Streets,  off  State  Street)  Boston 
£  Renting  Office  Open  7  Days.  Tel:  (617)  720-3410 

2      Park  tree  in  our  indtxjr  garage  while  inspecting  models. 


A  Boston  Tradition 

41  UNION  STREET  227-2750 
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PasteneWine&  Foe 
Somerville,MA021 
Good  foodGood  wi 
Since  1874. 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 

One  Hundred  and  Fourth  Season,  1984-85 

PRE-SYMPHONY  CHAMBER  CONCERTS 

Saturday,  20  April  at  6 
Tuesday,  23  April  at  6 

FREDY  OSTROVSKY,  violin 
SHEILA  FIEKOWSKY,  violin 
RONALD  FELDMAN,  cello 
JONATHAN  FELDMAN,  piano 


BOSTON 

SYMPHONY 

ORCHESTRA 


DVORAK 


:Foo 
l021 
dwi 


Sonatina  in  G  for  violin  and  piano,  Opus  1 00 

Allegro  risoluto 
Larghetto 

Scherzo:  Molto  vivace 
Finale:  Allegro 

Mr.  OSTROVSKY  and  JONATHAN  FELDMAN 


DVORAK 


Trio  in  F  minor  for  piano,  violin,  and 
cello,  Opus  65 

Allegro  ma  non  troppo 
Allegro  grazioso — Meno  mosso 
Poco  Adagio 
Finale:  Allegro  con  brio 

JONATHAN  FELDMAN,  Ms.  FIEKOWSKY,  and 
RONALD  FELDMAN 


Baldwin  piano 

Please  exit  to  your  left  for  supper  following  the  concert. 

The  performers  appreciate  your  not  smoking  during  the  concert. 


Week  21 


Antonin  Dvorak 

Sonatina  in  G  for  violin  and  piano,  Opus  100 

Trio  in  F  minor  for  piano,  violin,  and  cello,  Opus  65 


In  the  summer  of  1893,  Dvorak  left  New  York,  where  he  was  the  director  of  the  National 
Conservatory,  to  visit  some  of  America's  interior.  He  spent  the  summer  at  a  Czech 
community  in  Spillville,  Iowa,  where  he  felt  himself  immediately  at  home  (and  where,  in 
the  space  of  two  weeks  during  June,  he  composed  his  most  famous  string  quartet,  adding 
to  it  by  summer's  end  a  string  quintet  as  well).  One  of  the  excursions  he  made  from 
Spillville  was  to  St.  Paul,  Minnesota,  where  he  was  deeply  moved  by  the  beauty  of  the 
Minnehaha  Falls  (named  after  the  Indian  princess,  "Laughing  Water,"  in  Longfellow's 
poetic  tale  of  Hiawatha) — so  moved  that  he  noted  a  melody  on  the  starched  cuff  of  his 
shirtsleeve. 

The  quartet  and  quintet  composed  in  Spillville  were  to  be  published  as  his  Opus  96  and 
97.  Once  back  in  the  bustle  of  New  York  for  the  fall  season,  Dvorak  began  to  give  thought 
to  what  kind  of  work  he  would  write  for  the  approaching  round  number  that  would  be  his 
Opus  100.  The  charming  idea  struck  him  to  compose  something  for  two  of  his  children, 
Ottilie  and  Antonin,  who  played  violin  and  piano.  He  created  a  piece  that  was  simple 
enough  for  them  to  play,  but  full  of  warmth  and  charm,  so  that  it  appeals  equally  to  adults 
(as  the  composer  correctly  predicted  to  his  publisher,  Simrock). 

The  works  of  Dvorak's  American  years  always  give  rise  to  the  question  as  to  how  much 
actual  American  influence  can  be  found  in  them.  Possibly  the  first  movement  contains  a 
reference  to  "My  Darling  Clementine ,"  and  the  slow  movement  includes  the  melancholy 
tune  written  on  his  cuff  at  Minnehaha  Falls,  though  it  yields  place  to  a  little  mandolin 
serenade.  On  balance,  the  question  of  national  influence  should  not  distract  us  from  the 
delicacy  and  charm  of  this  score,  crafted  from  a  master's  workshop  as  a  loving  gift. 

There  is  a  tendency  to  think  of  Dvorak  as  a  purely  instinctive  composer,  one  to  whom 
tunes  simply  arrived  full-blown,  only  needing  to  be  written  down.  This  same  attitude  has 
sometimes  blinkered  our  view  of  Schubert  (a  composer  whom  Dvorak  especially  admired), 
and  no  more  accurately  than  in  Dvorak's  case.  The  F  minor  trio  in  particular,  was  a  work 
that  gave  Dvorak  a  great  deal  of  trouble  in  working  out,  determined  as  he  was  to  produce 
a  serious  piece  on  the  grand  scale.  The  result  is  strongly  Brahmsian  in  cast,  though  filled 
with  the  unmistakable  traces  of  Dvorak's  muse.  The  very  choice  of  key  recalls  one  of 
Brahms's  greatest  chamber  works,  the  Opus  34  piano  quintet.  But  there  were  other 
reasons  for  the  trio's  seriousness  as  well.  The  composer's  mother  died  in  mid- December 
1882,  and  when  he  began  this  trio  early  in  the  following  year,  he  seems  to  have  considered 
it  to  be  in  some  sense  an  expression  of  his  grief.  And  there  were  professional  tensions,  too: 
Dvorak  was  toying  with  the  idea  of  turning  his  back  on  his  own  nationalism  and  writing  a 
thoroughly  German  opera  in  order  to  woo  the  managers  of  the  major  European  opera 
houses,  to  whom  Czech  opera  was  a  less  interesting — and  even  useless — commodity. 

Whatever  the  relative  importance  of  each  of  these  particular  emotions  and  tensions, 
the  result  was,  as  Dvorak's  biographer  John  Clapham  has  noted,  the  only  chamber  music 
in  his  output  to  which  the  word  "epic"  is  applicable.  The  detailed  working  out  of  the 
principal  motives  of  the  first  movement  achieved  a  density  of  expression  that  he  rarely 
matched.  This  is,  in  part,  implicit  in  the  main  theme,  which,  though  different  from  that  of 
the  Brahms  F  minor  quintet,  clearly  recalls  some  of  its  elements — the  arpeggiation  of  the 
tonic  triad  and  the  stress  on  the  minor  sixth  falling  to  the  dominant.  The  secondary  theme 
is  a  lyrical  tune  first  presented  in  the  cello;  it  is  in  D-flat  major,  but  there  are  Schubertian 


hints  of  the  minor  mode  throughout.  The  discourse  is  built  largely  on  the  principal  theme, 
culminating  in  a  fortissimo  recapitulation  that  is  immediately  clouded  bv  a  string  of 
seventh  chords  over  which  the  right  hand  of  the  piano  rolls  a  mysterious  arpeggiation.  The 
remainder  of  the  recapitulation  continues  this  process  of  growth  and  reinterpretation. 

The  second  movement,  a  dance  in  C-sharp  minor  (with  a  middle  section  in  D-flat 
major),  is  fascinatingly  ambiguous  in  its  rhythms.  It  is  written  in  2/4  time,  but  the 
accented  beat  of  the  phrase  does  not  always  seem  to  correspond  with  the  downbeat,  and 
some  phrases  want  to  go  in  triple  meter  instead.  Playing  fast  and  loose  with  seemingly 
straightforward  dance  meters  is  pure  Dvorak.  The  middle  section,  though  ostensiblv  in  the 
major  mode,  again  has  many  Schubertian  tinges  of  the  minor  and  a  wide-ranging 
enharmonic  modulatory  scheme. 

The  third  movement,  Poco  Adagio,  is  a  contemplative  dialogue  between  violin  and  cello 
for  much  of  its  course,  with  momentary  martial  dotted  rhythms.  The  finale  is  a  lively 
dancelike  movement  mfuriant  rhythm  (that  is,  with  two  bars  of  the  3/4  arranged  in  three 
groups  of  two  beats  each),  structurally  a  rondo  with  a  final  reference  to  the  main  theme  of 
the  first  movement  rounding  off  the  coda  at  the  very  end.  Dvorak's  mature  music  fuses 
the  elements  of  Czech  folk  song  and  dance,  the  logical  working-out  of  Brahms,  the 
harmonic  flexibility  of  Schubert,  and  an  indefinable  something  of  his  own;  though  Opus  65 
is  not  his  best-known  work  in  the  medium  (the  Dumkv  Trio,  Opus  90,  with  its  overt 
nationalistic  touches,  holds  that  distinction),  it  is  surely  the  most  solidly  constructed  and 
refined  of  Dvorak's  piano  trios. 

— Steven  Ledbetter 


Fredy  Ostrovsky 


Sheila  Fiekowsky 


Born  in  Bulgaria  in  1921.  violinist  Fredy 
Ostrovsky  went  to  \  ienna  at  thirteen  and  at 
sixteen  graduated  with  highest  honors  from 
the  State  Academy  of  Music  in  \  ienna.  He 
continued  his  studies  in  London  with  Carl 
Flesch,  then  came  to  the  United  States  in 
1940  to  study  at  the  Tanglewood  Music 
Center.  Mr.  Ostrovsky  served  three  years  in 
the  L  .S.  Army  and  was  a  member  of  Glenn 
Miller's  Armv  Air  Corps  Band,  after  which  he 
became  concertmaster  for  Paul  Whiteman  and 
played  with  various  musical  groups  in  New 
\ork.  finally  joining  the  Boston  Svmphony  in 
1952.  He  has  taught  at  the  New  England 
Conservatory  and  has  been  concertmaster  of 
the  New  Hampshire  Philharmonic. 


Born  in  Detroit,  Sheila  Fiekowsky  began  violin 
lessons  when  she  was  nine;  at  sixteen  she 
appeared  as  soloist  with  the  Detroit  Svmphonv 
Orchestra  and  was  a  winner  of  the  Biennial 
Award  given  by  the  National  Federation  of 
Music  Clubs.  Ms.  Fiekowsky  attended  the 
Curtis  Institute  of  Music  and  holds  a  master's 
degree  in  music  from  Yale  University.  Her 
teachers  have  included  Emily  Mutter  Austin, 
Ivan  Galamian,  Jaime  Laredo,  and  former 
BSO  concertmaster  Joseph  Silverstein. 
Ms.  Fiekowsky  joined  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  in  1975.  Her  chamber  music 
experience  includes  performances  at  the 
Marlboro  Music  Festival,  the  Norfolk  Festival, 
where  she  was  a  member  of  the  Andreas 


Quartet,  and  the  Aspen  Festival.  As  a  member 
of  the  Cambridge  Quartet  in  1981,  she  was 
invited  to  teach  and  perform  at  a  music  fes- 
tival in  Fairbanks  Alaska.  Ms.  Fiekowsky  has 
been  heard  in  both  chamber  music  and  solo 
performances  throughout  the  Boston  area, 
including  the  Prelude  Concerts  at  Symphony 
Hall,  the  Gardner  Museum,  the  Harvard 
Musical  x\ssociation,  Northeastern  University, 
and  the  Berkshire  Museum.  She  is  currently  a 
member  of  the  Copley  String  Trio. 


Jonathan  Feldman 


Ronald  Feldman 


Born  in  Brooklyn,  New  York,  and  a  graduate 
of  Boston  University,  cellist  Ronald  Feldman 
joined  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in 
1967.  His  teachers  have  included  Claus 
Adam,  Harvey  Shapiro,  and  Leslie  Parnas. 
Mr.  Feldman  has  taught  at  Brown  University 
and  Brandeis  University;  he  is  currently  on 
the  faculty  of  the  New  England  Conservatory 
of  Music.  Active  in  many  ensembles  and  an 
enthusiastic  promoter  and  performer  of  new 
music,  he  was  a  member  of  the  contemporary 
chamber  group  Collage  and  is  now  a  member 
of  the  Greylock  Trio  for  flute,  cello,  and  harp. 
Mr.  Feldman  is  music  director  and  conductor 
of  the  Mystic  Valley  Orchestra. 


An  extremely  accomplished  ensemble  player 
and  accompanist,  pianist  Jonathan  Feldman 
has  performed  on  four  continents  with  some  of 
the  world's  greatest  instrumentalists,  among 
them  Nathan  Milstein,  Pierre  Fournier, 
Kyung-Wha  Chung.  Nathaniel  Rosen,  and 
Zara  Nelsova.  Mr.  Feldman  also  enjoys  an 
active  solo  career  performing  recitals  through- 
out the  United  States  and  Europe  and  appear- 
ing with  such  orchestras  as  the  Boston  Pops, 
the  Boston  Pops  Esplanade  Orchestra,  the  St. 
Louis  Little  Symphony,  the  Orchestra  de  Cam- 
era, and,  recently,  the  Mystic  Valley  Chamber 
Orchestra  conducted  by  his  brother,  Boston 
Symphonv  cellist  Ronald  Feldman.  Mr.  Feld- 
man performs  in  concert  regularly  with  mem- 
bers of  the  Boston  Symphony  and  the  New 
York  Philharmonic.  During  the  past  several 
summers  he  has  performed  in  the  Hidden 
\ alley  Music  Festival  in  Carmel,  California. 
Last  August  he  participated  in  the  New  York 
Philharmonic  Chamber  Ensemble's  concerts 
during  the  orchestra's  five-week  tour  of  the 
Far  East.  In  1973,  Mr.  Feldman  was  accepted 
into  the  Andre  Watts  Piano  Seminar  at 
Tanglewood.  He  was  later  invited  to  coach  in 
the  vocal  department  of  the  Tanglewood 
Music  Center.  Mr.  Feldman  has  recorded  for 
Columbia  Masterworks,  RCA  Red  Seal, 
Titanic,  and  Philo  records. 
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PRE-SYMPHONY  CHAMBER  CONCERTS 


Thursday,  25  April  at  6 
Saturday,  27  April  at  6 

GERALD  ELIAS,  violin 
RONAN  LEFKOWITZ,  violin 
PATRICIA  McCARTY,  viola 
ROBERT  RIPLEY,  cello 
CRAIG  NORDSTROM,  clarinet 
MARTIN  AMLIN,  piano 


STRAVINSKY 


STRAVINSKY 


PROKOFIEV 


Duo  Concertant  for  violin  and  piano 

Cantilene 
Eclogue  I 
Eclogue  II 
Gigue 
Dithyrambe 

Mssrs.  ELIAS  and  AMLIN 

Three  Pieces  for  clarinet  solo 

I.   Sempre  piano  e  molto  tranquillo  J 
II.  J1  —  168 

III.  Jl=  160 

Mr.  NORDSTROM 


Overture  on  Hebrew  Themes,  Opus  34,  for 
clarinet,  string  quartet,  and  piano 

Mssrs.  NORDSTROM,  ELIAS  and  LEFKOWITZ, 
Ms.  McCARTY,  Mr.  RIPLEY,  and  Mr.  AMLIN 


=  52 


Baldwin  piano 

Please  exit  to  your  left  for  supper  following  the  conce'rt. 

The  performers  appreciate  your  not  smoking  during  the  concert. 


Week  22 


Igor  Stravinsky 

Duo  Concertant  for  violin  and  piano 
Three  Pieces  for  clarinet  solo 


Stravinsky  composed  his  Violin  Concerto  in  1931  for  the  young  Samuel  Dushkin. 
Although  Stravinsky  (as  conductor)  and  Dushkin  (as  soloist)  received  invitations  to  play 
the  concerto  all  over  Europe,  the  composer  realized  that  their  performances  were  limited 
to  cities  with  a  capable  orchestra.  It  occurred  to  him  that  concerts  might  be  more  easily 
arranged  if  he  wrote  something  for  piano  and  violin,  so  that  he  and  Dushkin  could  perform 
it  almost  anywhere.  The  result  was  the  Duo  Concertant,  composed  between  December 
1931  and  mid-July  1932.  In  his  later  years,  Stravinsky  recalled  that  the  work  was  in  part 
inspired  by  a  book  on  the  Italian  poet  Petrarch,  which  led  him  to  aim  at  a  kind  of  lyrical 
treatment  related  in  some  way  to  pastoral  poetry.  Though  some  passages  in  the  Duo 
Concertant  suggest  the  spirit  of  pastoral  life,  it  is  at  least  as  likely  that  Stravinsky  was 
concerned  with  the  technical  problem  of  combining  the  percussive  sound  of  the  piano  with 
the  continuously  produced  sound  of  bowed  strings.  Despite  the  composer's  apparent  desire 
to  make  the  work  appear  to  be  little  more  than  a  compositional  exercise,  he  exploits 
various  features  of  both  piano  and  violin  to  produce  an  effective  concert  piece. 

The  three  solo  clarinet  pieces  are  a  kind  of  graceful  thank  you  note  written  by 
Stravinsky  in  1919  for  presentation  to  Werner  Reinhart,  who  had  financed  the  first 
production  of  L'Histoire  du  Soldat  {The  Soldier's  Tale)  the  preceding  year.  The  choice  of 
medium  for  the  piece  was  simple:  Reinhart  himself  played  the  clarinet,  and  so  naturally 
his  own  instrument  was  called  for.  Stravinsky  had  already  demonstrated  his  predilection 
for  the  clarinet  and  his  ability  to  write  wonderfully  imaginative  parts  for  that  instrument  in 
The  Soldier's  Tale,  not  to  mention  the  earlier  Berceuses  du  Chat  (Cat's  Cradle  Songs), 
for  contralto  and  three  clarinets.  Stravinsky's  work  brilliantly  exploits  various  charac- 
teristic features  of  the  clarinet:  the  first  piece  emphasizes  the  lower  register  in  a  tranquil 
mood,  the  second  moves  with  rhythmic  freedom  to  elaborate  arabesques,  and  the  third  is 
rhythmically  lively  in  the  manner  of  his  earlier  "Ragtime"  and  "Tango"  movements  in 
Tlie  Soldier's  Tale. 


-Steven  Ledbetter 


Sergey  Prokofiev 

Overture  on  Hebrew  Themes,  Opus  34 


Prokofiev  composed  his  Overture  on  Hebrew  Themes  in  the  United  States  in  1919,  the 
beginning  of  the  three-year  period  that  saw  his  hopes  for  success  with  his  fairy-tale  opera 
Love  for  Three  Oranges  first  raised,  then  dashed,  as  he  discovered  the  effect  of  his 
reputation  for  "barbarism  and  bolshevism"  in  America.  While  he  was  working  on  the 
opera,  he  received  a  commission  from  a  sextet  of  Jewish  musicians  with  whom  he  had 
been  friendly  in  St.  Petersburg  and  who  had  arrived  in  New  York  in  October  1918.  They 
presented  him  with  a  notebook  full  of  Jewish  themes  and  asked  if  he  would  use  them  as  the 
basis  of  a  sextet  for  them.  Apparently  feeling  that  the  offering  of  melodic  ideas  was  an 
insult  to  the  fecundity  of  his  imagination,  Prokofiev  rejected  the  commission.  But  the 
notebook  stayed  on  his  piano.  A  few  months  later,  in  an  idle  moment,  he  began  leafing 
through  it  and  improvising  around  some  of  the  themes  he  found  there.  Within  two  days 
the  so-called  "Overture"  was  completed;  a  dozen  years  later,  after  his  return  to  Russia,  he 
also  prepared  a  version  for  full  orchestra. 

— S.L. 


Gerald  Elias 


Ronan  Lefkowitz 


Gerald  Elias  joined  the  Boston  Symphony 
*  Orchestra's  violin  section  in  1975,  after 
attending  Oberlin  College  and  graduating  from 
Yale  University.  He  began  his  private  studies 
at  eight  with  A.  William  Liva;  subsequent 
teachers  included  Ivan  Galamian  of  the 
Juilliard  School,  Gerald  Gelbloom,  and  former 
BSO  concertmaster  Joseph  Silverstein.  Mr. 
Elias  has  performed  extensively  in  the  United 
States  and  abroad,  including  solo  perform- 
ances with  the  Boston  Pops.  A  1973  Tangle- 
wood  Music  Center  fellow,  he  is  currently  a 
faculty  member  at  the  Boston  University 
Tangle  wood  Institute.  He  and  violinist  Ronan 
Lefkowitz  have  performed  frequently  as  a 
violin  duo  throughout  the  eight  years  that  they 
have  been  colleagues  in  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra. 


Patricia  McCarty 


Patricia  McCarty  is  assistant  principal  violist 
of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  and  prin- 
cipal violist  of  the  Boston  Pops.  Ms.  McCarty 
earned  M.B.  and  M.M.  degrees  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Michigan,  where  she  was  a  student  of 
Francis  Bundra.  A  prizewinner  in  numerous 
competitions,  most  notably  the  1972  Geneva 
Concours,  she  has  appeared  as  soloist  with  the 
Houston  Symphony,  l'Orchestre  de  la  Suisse 
Romande,  the  Civic  Orchestra  of  Chicago,  the 
Ithaca  College  Orchestra  in  Lincoln  Center, 
and  many  community  orchestras  in  the  United 
States.  A  student  at  Tangle  wood  in  1975,  she 
has  also  participated  in  the  Marlboro  and 
Interlochen  festivals  and  performed  before 
President  Carter  at  the  White  House  while  on 
tour  with  Music  From  Marlboro.  She  was  a 
member  of  the  Lenox  Quartet  in  residence  at 
Ithaca  College  (N.Y.),  and  she  held  faculty 
positions  at  the  University  of  Michigan  and 
the  Interlochen  Center  for  the  Arts  before 
joining  the  BSO  in  the  fall  of  1979.  In  the 
Boston  area,  Ms.  McCarty  has  been  heard  as 
soloist  with  the  Boston  Pops,  the  Handel  and 
Haydn  Society,  the  Newton  Symphony,  the 
Pro  Arte  Chamber  Orchestra,  and  in  recitals 
at  the  Gardner  Museum  and  on  the  Charles 
River  Concerts  series. 


Born  in  Oxford,  England,  violinist  Ronan 
Lefkowitz  joined  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  in  1976.  A  graduate  of  Brookline 
High  School  and  Harvard  College,  his  teachers 
included  Max  Rostal,  Gerald  Gelbloom,  Joseph 
Silverstein,  and  Szymon  Goldberg.  He  was 
concertmaster  and  a  frequent  soloist  with  the 
Greater  Boston  Youth  Symphony,  and  he  was 
concertmaster  of  the  International  Youth 
Symphony  Orchestra  under  Leopold 
Stokowski  at  St.  Moritz,  Switzerland,  in 
August  1969,  when  he  won  first  prize  as  the 
most  promising  young  violinist  at  the  Interna- 
tional Festival  of  Youth  Orchestras.  A  1972 
winner  of  the  Gingold-Silverstein  Violin  Prize 
at  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center,  Mr.  Lefko- 
witz has  made  numerous  recital  appearances 
in  the  Boston  area. 


Robert  Ripley 


In  1942,  the  summer  before  he  joined  the 
Cleveland  Orchestra,  Robert  Ripley  was  prin- 
cipal cellist  of  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center 
Orchestra  under  Koussevitzky.  From  1942-45 
he  played  in  the  Glenn  Miller  Air  Force 
Orchestra,  rejoining  the  Cleveland  Orchestra 
after  the  war  and  remaining  there  until  he 
came  to  the  Boston  Symphony  in  1955.  While 
in  Cleveland,  Mr.  Ripley  was  an  active  quartet 
player,  taught  at  the  Cleveland  Music  School 
Settlement  from  1948-55,  gave  solo  faculty 
recitals,  and  played  chamber  music  with  the 
Cleveland's  then  concertmaster  Josef  Gingold 
and  pianist  Leonard  Shure.  Born  in  Phila- 
delphia, Mr.  Ripley  attended  the  Curtis  Insti- 
tute and,  later,  the  Cleveland  Institute  of 
Music;  his  teachers  included  former  BSO  prin- 
cipal cellist  Jean  Bedetti,  Felix  Salmond,  and 
Ernst  Silberstein.  Mr.  Ripley  is  on  the  faculty 
of  the  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music, 
and  he  is  Chamber  Music  Coordinator  for  the 
Boston  University  Tanglewood  Institute. 


Craig  Nordstrom 


Born  in  Denver,  Colorado,  Craig  Nordstrom 
became  bass  clarinetist  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  in  1979.  After  graduating 
from  Northwestern  University,  where  he  stud- 
ied with  Jerome  Stowell  and  was  a  clarinetist 
with  the  Chicago  Civic  Orchestra,  he  joined 
the  U.S.  Marine  Corps  Band  in  Washington, 
D.C.  While  in  Washington,  he  earned  his  mas- 
ter of  music  degree  from  Catholic  University, 


where  he  studied  with  Anthony  Gigliotti,  Loren 
Kitt,  and  Lawrence  Bocaner.  Before  joining 
the  Boston  Symphony,  Mr.  Nordstrom  per- 
formed with  the  Colorado  Philharmonic,  the 
Vancouver  Symphony,  the  Cincinnati  Sym- 
phony, and  the  Grand  Teton  Music  Festival. 
He  currently  teaches  at  the  New  England 
Conservatory  of  Music  and  at  Boston 
University. 


Martin  Amlin 


Pianist  and  composer  Martin  Amlin  holds  the 
degree  Doctor  of  Musical  Arts  as  well  as  the 
Performer's  Certificate  from  the  Eastman 
School  of  Music.  His  teachers  have  included 
Frank  Glazer  at  Eastman  and  Nadia 
Boulanger,  with  whom  he  studied  in  Fon- 
tainebleau  and  Paris,  France.  Mr.  Amlin  was 
awarded  fellowships  to  the  Tanglewood  Music 
Center  for  four  summers;  there  he  twice 
received  the  CD.  Jackson  Award.  He  has 
often  been  a  resident  at  Yaddo  and  the  Mac- 
Dowell  Colony,  and  he  was  recently  named  a 
Norlin  Fellow  by  the  MacDowell  Colony.  He 
has  been  the  recipient  of  an  ASCAP  Grant  to 


Young  Composers,  two  ASCAP  Standard 
Awards,  a  Massachusetts  Council  for  the  Arts 
NEW  WORKS  grant,  and  a  St.  Botolph  Club 
Foundation  grant.  An  active  performer  in  the 
Boston  area,  he  has  presented  solo  concerts  at 
the  Gardner  Museum  and  the  Boston  Shake- 
speare Company  and  has  collaborated  with 
soloists  such  as  tenor  Rolf  Bjorling  and  flutist 
Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer.  Mr.  Amlin  is  on  the 
faculties  of  the  Phillips  Exeter  Academy  and 
Boston  University,  and  he  is  pianist  for  the 
contemporary  music  group  Alea  III,  based  at 
Boston  University.  He  has  recorded  for  Sine 
Qua  Non  and  Folkways  records. 
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WE  HELPED  ED  MILLER 
GET  BY  ON  $125,000. 
LAST  YEAR.  •- 
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Most  people  assume  that  success 
automatically  brings  with  it  a  sub- 
stantially brighter  ••  and  easier  -- 
financial  picture.  Yet  when  they  reach 
a  comfortable  income  level,  too  many 
find  themselves  wondering  where  it 
all  goes. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  common 
reasons  people  come  to  The 
Cambridge  Group  for  financial 
planning.  Because  success 
depends  as  much  on  preserving 
and  investing  your  money  as 
on  earning  it. 

At  The  Cambridge  Group, 
our  job  is  to  help  you  focus 
on  your  goals.Then  help 
you  achieve  them.  All  of 
them.  We  can  help  with 
business  management. 
Investment  objectives. 
Retirement  plans 
Educational  needs.  Estate 
planning.  And  any  other  special 
objectives  you  might  have,  business 
or  personal. 

All  while  keeping  your  taxes  at 
their  lowest  legitimate  level. 

To  achieve  this,  we  develop  an 
overall,  comprehensive  financial  plan. 
Our  specialists  optimize  your  posi- 
tion in  each  area  giving  you  a  balanced 
financial  picture.  Mot  a  plan  skewed 
toward  the  stock  market  by  a  broker. 
Or  toward  life  insurance  by  an  agent. 
But  a  truly  objective  perspective. 
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It's  only  through  careful  planning 
that  someone  like  Ed  Miller  can  feel 
comfortable  with  his  income.  Knowing 
that  his  money  is  working  as  hard  for 
him  as  he  worked  for  his  money. 

If  you'd  like  a  closer  look  at  what 
financial  planning  can  do  for  you, 
we'd  be  happy  to  arrange  a  private 
consultation  at  no  cost  or  obligation 
to  you.  Just  call  Charlie  Gerrior  at 
(617)965-7480. 
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YOG  SET  THE  GOALS  WE  HELP  YOG  REACH  THEM 
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Pops  Celebrates  Start  of 
100th  Birthday  Season  with 
Special  Opening  Night  Concert 


Vocalist  Cleo  Laine  and  flutist  James  Galway  (pictured  here)  are  John  Williams's  special 
guests  at  the  Opening  Night  Concert  of  the  Boston  Pops'  100th  Birthday  Season  on 
Tuesday,  30  April.  This  once-in-a-century  celebration  will  begin  at  5:30  p.m.,  when  all 
concertgoers  will  be  treated  to  an  elegant  cocktail  reception  in  Symphony  Hall.  The 
concert,  beginning  at  6:30  p.m.,  will  feature  Ms.  Laine  with  the  John  Dankworth 
Quartet,  plus  the  world  premiere  of  P.D.Q.  Bach's  "1712  Overture," newly  discovered 
by  Professor  Peter  Schickele  under  a  special  Pops  "research  commission."  To  conclude 
the  evening,  benefactors  will  remain  for  a  dinner  dance  to  be  held  in  a  tent  adjacent  to 
Symphony  Hall  and  transformed  into  a  springtime  garden.  Everyone  who  attends  the 
concert  will  be  sent  home  with  a  surprise  Pops  birthday  present. 

Ticket  prices  include  a  tax-deductible  contribution  and  range  from  $50  to  $500. 
Tickets  are  on  sale  now  at  the  Symphony  Hall  box  office.  For  further  information,  call 
(617)266-1492. 


BSO  Weekend  at 
Tanglewood 

The  BSO  Weekend  at  Tanglewood,  a  popular 
tradition  of  sixteen  years,  will  take  place  this 
summer  26,  27,  and  28  July.  A  comfortable  bus 
ride  early  Friday  afternoon  will  transport  you  to 
the  Red  Lion  Inn  in  Stockbridge;  the  same  bus 
will  provide  door-to-door  service  for  all  events 
throughout  the  weekend,  which  will  include  a 
Saturday-morning  Open  Rehearsal  with  a  picnic 
lunch  following  at  Seranak,  the  former  home  of 
Serge  Koussevitzky;  cocktails  and  dinner  Satur- 
day night  in  the  formal  gardens  at  Tanglewood 


prior  to  that  evening's  Boston  Symphony  per- 
formance of  Handel's  Messiah  under 
Christopher  Hogwood;  a  chamber  music  concert 
Sunday  morning,  followed  by  lunch  at  the  Blan- 
tyre  estate  in  Lenox;  and  a  return  to  the  Boston 
area  by  6  p.m. 

The  BSO  Weekend  at  Tanglewood  is  offered  at 
$400  (double  occupancy,  including  a  $50  tax-de- 
ductible contribution)  to  those  who  have  contrib- 
uted $75  or  more  to  the  orchestra.  You  may  still 
become  eligible  by  making  a  contribution  if  you 
have  not  already  done  so.  For  more  information, 
please  call  the  Volunteer  Office  at  (617)  266-1348. 
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Discover  the  classics 
all  over  again. 

ADS  stands  for  accurate 
reproduction.  In  your  home. 
In  your  car.  Suddenly  you 
hear  the  music  you  love  with 
more  nuance,  more  detail.  For 
proof  see  an  ADS  dealer.  For 
information  call  800-824*7888 
Operator  483.  Or  write  James 
Armstrong,  a  classic  in  his 
own  right,  at  ADS,  84  Progress 
Way,  Wilmington,  MA  01887. 
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1985-86  BSO 
Subscription  Information 

Complete  program  and  ticket  information  is  now 
available  for  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's 
1985-86  subscription  season.  Major  works  fea- 
tured on  Music  Director  Seiji  Ozawa's  programs 
include  the  Bach  B  minor  Mass,  Mahler's  Sym- 
phony No.  3,  and  the  American  premiere  of 
scenes  from  Olivier  Messiaen's  opera  St.  Francis 
o/Assisi.  Guest  conductors  sharing  the  podium 
with  Mr.  Ozawa  include  Bernard  Haitink,  Pierre 
Boulez,  Giuseppe  Sinopoli,  Christoph  Eschen- 
bach,  Kurt  Masur,  Leonard  Slatkin,  and  Jeffrey 
Tate.  Guest  soloists  with  the  orchestra  include, 
among  others,  violinists  Itzhak  Perlman  and 
Viktoria  Mullova,  pianists  Maurizio  Pollini  and 
Andre  Watts,  and  soprano  Hildegard  Behrens. 
Subscribers  have  already  been  mailed  their  re- 
newal information.  Others  may  request  a  bro- 
chure by  writing  "1985-86  Season,"  Symphony 
Hall,  Boston,  MA  02115  or  by  calling  (617) 
266-1492. 

BSO  Members  in  Concert 

BSO  harpist  Ann  Hobson  Pilot  is  the  soloist  in  the 
world  premiere  of  Thomas  Oboe  Lee's  Concerto 
for  Harp  with  the  Pro  Arte  Chamber  Orchestra 
conducted  by  Gunther  Schuller  on  Sunday,  28 
April  at  3  p.m.  at  Sanders  Theatre  in  Cambridge. 
The  program  also  includes  Dvorak's  D  minor 
Serenade,  Mozart's  Symphony  No.  36,  Linz, 
and  the  overture  to  Rossini's  Barber  of  Seville. 
For  ticket  information,  call  661-7067. 

Max  Hobart  conducts  the  Civic  Symphony 
Orchestra  of  Boston  in  Barber's  Overture  to  The 
School  for  Scandal,  Mozart's  Piano  Concerto 
No.  21  in  C,  K.467,  with  soloist  Randall 
Hodgkinson,  and  Mahler's  Symphony  No.  4, 
with  soprano  Susan  Larson,  on  Sunday,  28  April 
at  8  p.m.  at  Jordan  Hall.  Tickets  are  available  at 
Bostix  and  the  Jordan  Hall  box  office,  536-2412. 

Max  Hobart  conducts  the  North  Shore 
Philharmonic  Orchestra  and  the  Paul  Madore 
Chorale  in  the  Verdi  Requiem  at  Lynn  City  Hall 


Auditorium  on  Sunday,  5  May  at  3  p.m.  For 
ticket  information,  call  1-631-6513. 

Ronald  Feldman  leads  the  Mystic  Valley 
Orchestra  in  the  premiere  performances  of 
Robert  Kyr's  There  is  A  River  (Psalm  46)  for 
orchestra,  women's  chorus,  and  soprano  soloist 
on  a  program  also  including  Debussy's  Noc- 
turnes, the  Vaughan  Williams  Magnificat,  and 
Haydn's  Sinfonia  concertante.  Soprano  Judith 
Kellock  and  the  A  Cappella  Singers  of  Fra- 
mingham  will  be  featured.  Tickets  are  $6  general 
admission,  $4  for  students,  senior  citizens,  and 
those  with  special  needs.  There  will  be  three 
performances:  Saturday,  11  May  at  8  p.m.  at 
Cary  Hall  in  Lexington,  Sunday,  12  May  at 
3  p.m.  at  Sanders  Theatre  in  Cambridge,  and 
Sunday,  19  May  at  3  p.m.  at  Dwight  Hall,  Fra- 
mingham  State  College.  For  further  information, 
call  924-4939  or,  in  Framingham,  620-1220. 

Ronald  Knudsen  conducts  the  Newton  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  on  Sunday,  12  May  at  8  p.m.  at 
Aquinas  Junior  College  in  Newton.  The  program 
features  mezzo-soprano  D'Anna  Fortunato  and 
includes  arias  from  Handel's  opera  Alcina, 
Mahler's  Songs  of  a  Wayfarer,  and  music  from 
Strauss's  Der  Rosenkavalier.  Single  tickets  are 
$8;  for  further  information  or  reservations,  call 
965-2555. 

Art  Exhibits  in  the 
Cabot-Cahners  Room 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  expresses  its 
appreciation  to  those  Boston-area  galleries, 
museums,  schools,  and  non-profit  artists'  organi- 
zations who  have  been  exhibiting  their  work  in 
the  Cabot-Cahners  Room  this  season.  The  cur- 
rent exhibit,  on  display  until  20  May,  is  by  the 
Basement  Gallery. 

With  Thanks 

We  wish  to  give  special  thanks  to  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Arts  and  the  Massachusetts 
Council  on  the  Arts  and  Humanities  for  their 
continued  support  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra. 


Seiji  Ozawa 


The  1984-85  season  is  Seiji  Ozawa's  twelfth 
as  music  director  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra.  In  the  fall  of  1973  he  became  the 
orchestra's  thirteenth  music  director  since  it 
was  founded  in  1881. 

Born  in  1935  in  Shenyang,  China,  to 
Japanese  parents,  Mr.  Ozawa  studied  both 
Western  and  Oriental  music  as  a  child  and 
later  graduated  from  Tokyo's  Toho  School  of 
Music  with  first  prizes  in  composition  and  con- 
ducting. In  the  fall  of  1959  he  won  first  prize 
at  the  International  Competition  of  Orchestra 
Conductors,  Besancon,  France.  Charles 
Munch,  then  music  director  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  and  a  judge  at  the  competition, 
invited  him  to  Tanglewood,  where  in  1960  he 
won  the  Koussevitzky  Prize  for  outstanding 
student  conductor,  the  highest  honor  awarded 
by  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  (now  the 
Tanglewood  Music  Center). 

While  working  with  Herbert  von  Karajan  in 
West  Berlin,  Mr.  Ozawa  came  to  the  attention 
of  Leonard  Bernstein,  whom  he  accompanied 
on  the  New  York  Philharmonic's  spring 


1961  Japan  tour,  and  he  was  made  an  assistant 
conductor  of  that  orchestra  for  the  1961-62 
season.  His  first  professional  concert 
appearance  in  North  America  came  in 
January  1962  with  the  San  Francisco 
Symphony  Orchestra.  He  was  music  director 
of  the  Ravinia  Festival  for  five  summers  begin- 
ning in  1964,  and  music  director  for  four 
seasons  of  the  Toronto  Symphony  Orchestra,  ^ 
post  he  relinquished  at  the  end  of  the 
1968-69  season. 

Seiji  Ozawa  first  conducted  the  Boston  Sym 
phony  in  Symphony  Hall  in  January  1968;  he 
had  previously  appeared  with  the  orchestra  for 
four  summers  at  Tanglewood,  where  he 
became  an  artistic  director  in  1970.  In 
December  1970  he  began  his  inaugural  season 
as  conductor  and  music  director  of  the  San 
Francisco  Symphony  Orchestra.  The  music 
directorship  of  the  Boston  Symphony  followed' 
in  1973,  and  Mr.  Ozawa  resigned  his  San 
Francisco  position  in  the  spring  of  1976,  serv- 
ing as  music  advisor  there  for  the  1976-77 
season. 
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As  music  director  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra,  Mr.  Ozawa  has  strengthened  the 
orchestra's  reputation  internationally  as  well 
as  at  home,  beginning  with  concerts  on  the 
BSO's  1976  European  tour  and,  in  March 
1978,  on  a  nine-city  tour  of  Japan.  At  the 
invitation  of  the  Chinese  government,  Mr. 
Ozawa  then  spent  a  week  working  with  the 
Peking  Central  Philharmonic  Orchestra;  a 
year  later,  in  March  1979,  he  returned  to 
China  with  the  entire  Boston  Symphony  for 
a  significant  musical  and  cultural  exchange 
entailing  coaching,  study,  and  discussion  ses- 
sions with  Chinese  musicians,  as  well  as  con- 
cert performances.  Also  in  1979,  Mr.  Ozawa 
led  the  orchestra  on  its  first  tour  devoted 
exclusively  to  appearances  at  the  major  music 
festivals  of  Europe.  Seiji  Ozawa  and  the  Boston 
Symphony  celebrated  the  orchestra's  one- 
hundredth  birthday  with  a  fourteen- city  Amer- 
ican tour  in  March  1981  and  an  international 
tour  to  Japan,  France,  Germany,  Austria,  and 
England  in  October/ November  that  same 
year.  Most  recently,  in  August/September 
1984,  Mr.  Ozawa  led  the  orchestra  in  a  two- 
and-one-half-week,  eleven-concert  tour  which 
included  appearances  at  the  music  festivals  of 
Edinburgh,  London,  Salzburg,  Lucerne,  and 
Berlin,  as  well  as  performances  in  Munich, 
Hamburg,  and  Amsterdam. 

Mr.  Ozawa  pursues  an  active  international 
career.  He  appears  regularly  with  the  Berlin 
Philharmonic,  the  Orchestre  de  Paris,  the 
French  National  Radio  Orchestra,  the  Vienna 
Philharmonic,  the  Philharmonia  of  London, 
and  the  New  Japan  Philharmonic.  His  operatic 
credits  include  Salzburg,  London's  Royal 
Opera  at  Covent  Garden,  La  Scala  in  Milan, 
and  the  Paris  Opera,  where  he  conducted  the 
world  premiere  of  Olivier  Messiaen's  opera 
St.  Francis  of  Assist  in  November  1983. 
Messiaen's  opera  was  subsequently  awarded 


the  Grand  Prix  de  la  Critique  1984  in  the 
category  of  French  world  premieres. 

Mr.  Ozawa  has  won  an  Emmy  for  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's  "Evening  at 
Symphony"  television  series.  His  award- 
winning  recordings  include  Berlioz's  Romeo  et 
Juliette,  Schoenberg's  Gurrelieder,  and  the 
Berg  and  Stravinsky  violin  concertos  with 
Itzhak  Perlman.  Other  recordings  with  the 
orchestra  include,  for  Philips,  Richard 
Strauss's  Also  sprach  Zarathustra  and  Ein 
Heldenleben,  Stravinsky's  Le  Sacre  du 
printemps,  Hoist's  The  Planets,  and  Mahler's 
Symphony  No.  8,  the  Symphony  of  a  Thou- 
sand. For  CBS,  he  has  recorded  music  of 
Ravel,  Berlioz,  and  Debussy  with  mezzo- 
soprano  Frederica  von  Stade  and  the  Men- 
delssohn Violin  Concerto  with  Isaac  Stern;  in 
addition,  he  has  recorded  the  Schoenberg/ 
Monn  Cello  Concerto  and  Strauss's  Don  Qui- 
xote with  cellist  Yo-Yo  Ma  for  future  release. 
For  Telarc,  he  has  recorded  the  complete 
cycle  of  Beethoven  piano  concertos  and  the 
Choral  Fantasy  with  Rudolf  Serkin.  Mr.  Ozawa 
and  the  orchestra  have  recorded  five  of  the 
works  commissioned  by  the  BSO  for  its  cen- 
tennial: Roger  Sessions's  Pulitzer  Prize- 
winning  Concerto  for  Orchestra  and  Andrzej 
Panufnik's  Sinfonia  Votiva  are  available  on 
Hyperion;  Peter  Lieberson's  Piano  Concerto 
with  soloist  Peter  Serkin,  John  Harbison's 
Symphony  No.  1,  and  Oily  Wilson's  Sinfonia 
have  been  taped  for  New  World  records.  For 
Angel/EMI,  he  and  the  orchestra  have 
recorded  Stravinsky's  Firebird  and,  with  so- 
loist Itzhak  Perlman,  the  violin  concertos  of 
Earl  Kim  and  Robert  Starer.  Mr.  Ozawa  holds 
honorary  Doctor  of  Music  degrees  from  the 
University  of  Massachusetts,  the  New  England 
Conservatory  of  Music,  and  Wheaton  College 
in  Norton,  Massachusetts. 
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Music  Directorship  endowed  by 
John  Moors  Cabot 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY 

ORCHESTRA 

1984/85 

First  Violins 

Malcolm  Lowe 

Concertmaster 
Charles  Munch  chair 

Emanuel  Borok 
Assistant  Concertmaster 
Helen  Horner  Mclntyre  chair 

Max  Hobart 

Robert  L.  Beal,  and 

Enid  and  Bruce  A.  Beal  chair 

Cecylia  Arzewski 

Edward  and  Bertha  C  Rose  chair 

Bo  Youp  Hwang 

John  and  Dorothy  Wilson  chair 

Max  Winder 

Harry  Dickson 

Forrest  Foster  Collier  chair 

Gottfried  Wilfinger 
Fredv  Ostrovsky 
Leo  Panasevich 

Carolyn  and  George  Rowland  chair 

Sheldon  Rotenberg 

Muriel  C  Kasdon  and 
Marjorie  C  Paler  chair 

Alfred  Schneider 
Raymond  Sird 
Ikuko  Mizuno 
Amnon  Levy 

Second  Violins 

Marylou  Speaker  Churchill 

Fahnestock  chair 

Vyacheslav  Uritsky 

Charlotte  and  Irving  W.  Rabb  chair 

Ronald  Knudsen 
Joseph  McGauley 
Leonard  Moss 
Laszlo  Nagy 

*  Michael  Vitale 

*  Harvey  Seigel 

*  Jerome  Rosen 

*  Sheila  Fiekowsky 

*  Gerald  Elias 

*  Ronan  Lefkowitz 

*  Nancy  Bracken 

*  Joel  Smirnoff 

*  Jennie  Shames 

*  Nisanne  Lowe 

*  Aza  Raykhtsaum 

*  Nancy  Mathis  DiNovo 

*  Participating  in  a  system  of  rotated 
seating  within  each  string  section. 


Violas 

Burton  Fine 

Charles  S.  Dana  chair 

Patricia  McCarty 

Anne  Stoneman  chair 

Ronald  Wilkison 
Robert  Barnes 
Jerome  Lipson 
Bernard  Kadinoff 
Joseph  Pietropaolo 
Michael  Zaretsky 
Marc  Jeanneret 
Betty  Benthin 
Mark  Ludwig 

Cellos 

Jules  Eskin 
Philip  R.  Allen  chair 

Martha  Babcock 

Vernon  and  Marion  Alden  chair 
Mischa  Nieland 

Esther  S.  and  Joseph  M.  Shapiro  chair 

Jerome  Patterson 

*  Robert  Ripley 
Luis  Leguia 
Carol  Procter 
Ronald  Feldman 

*  Joel  Moerschel 

Sandra  and  David  Bakalar  chair 

*  Jonathan  Miller 

*  Sato  Knudsen 

Basses 

Edwin  Barker 

Harold  D.  Hodgkinson  chair 
Lawrence  Wolfe 

Maria  Stata  chair 

Joseph  Hearne 
Bela  Wurtzler 
Leslie  Martin 
John  Salkowski 
John  Barwicki 

*  Robert  Olson 

*  James  Orleans 

Flutes 

Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer 
Walter  Piston  chair 

Fenwick  Smith 

Myra  and  Robert  Kraft  chair 

Leone  Buyse 

Piccolo 

Lois  Schaefer 

Evelyn  and  C  Charles  Marran  chair 

Oboes 

Ralph  Gomberg 

Mildred  B.  Remis  chair 

Wayne  Rapier 
Alfred  Genovese 

English  Horn 

Laurence  Thorstenberg 

Phyllis  Knight  Beranek  chair 

Clarinets 

Harold  Wright 

Ann  S.M.  Banks  chair 


Thomas  Martin 
Peter  Hadcock 

E-flat  Clarinet 

Bass  Clarinet 

Craig  Nordstrom 

Bassoons 

Sherman  Walt 

Edward  A.  Taft  chair 

Roland  Small 
Matthew  Ruggiero 

Contrabassoon 

Richard  Plaster 

Horns 

Charles  Kavalovski 

Helen  SagoffSlosberg  chair 

Richard  Sebring 
Daniel  Katzen 
Jay  Wadenpfuhl 
Richard  Mackey 
Jonathan  Menkis 

Trumpets 

Charles  Schlueter 

Roger  Louis  Voisin  chair 

Andre  Come 

Ford  H.  Cooper  chair 

Charles  Daval 
Peter  Chapman 

Trombones 

Ronald  Barron 
J. P.  and  Mary  B.  Barger  chair 

Norman  Bolter 

Tuba 

Chester  Schmitz 

Margaret  and  W  illiam  C. 
Rousseau  chair 

Timpani 

Everett  Firth 

Sylvia  Shippen  Wells  chair 

Percussion 

Charles  Smith 

Peter  and  Anne  Brooke  chair 

Arthur  Press 

Assistant  Timpanist 

Thomas  Gauger 
Frank  Epstein 

Harp 

Ann  Hobson  Pilot 

Willona  Henderson  Sinclair  chair 

Personnel  Managers 

William  Moyer 
Harry  Shapiro 

Librarians 

Marshall  Burlingame 
William  Shisler 
James  Harper 

Stage  Manager 

Position  endowed  by 
Angelica  Lloyd  Clagett 

Alfred  Robison 


How  to  conduct  yourself 
on  Friday  night. 

Aficionados  of  classical  music  can  enjoy 

the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  every  Friday  night 

at  9  o'clock  on  WCRB 102. 5  FM.  Sponsored 

in  part  by  Honeywell. 

Honeywell 
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Do  you  know 
where  you're  going? 


Are  you 
already  there? 


Boston  Safe  Deposit 
and  Trust  Company 
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Member  FDIC 


"If  you  really  loved  me, 
you'd  know  exactly  what  I  want!] 


You  can  spend 

40  years  with 

someone  and  never 

really  know  her. 


Finding  someone  special  something  equally  as 
special  can  be  extremely  frustrating.  Especially  when  it 
comes  to  fine  jewelry.  Wnich  is  why  you 
should  come  to  Harper  &  Faye. 

We're  personal  jewelers.  Meaning  we 
don't  just  sell  jewelry.  Rather,  we  help  you 
buy  it.  By  taking  the  time  to  find  out  about 
the  person  you  want  to  please.  What  she's 
like.  What  she  does.  And  what  she  likes.  So 
we  can  recommend  the  piece  (or  pieces) 
that  will  be  right  for 
her.  To  arrange  a  time 
or  for  our  color  bro- 
chure, call  523-4555. 


Gold  is  precious.  But 
Designer  Michael 

Good's  14K  and  18K 
gold  earrings  are 

priceless.  S300  and 
"  respectively. 


Harper 
&Faye 

JEWELERS 

60  Federal  Street 
Boston,  MA  02110 


A  Brief  History  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 


For  many  years,  philanthropist,  Civil  War 
veteran,  and  amateur  musician  Henry  Lee 
Higginson  dreamed  of  founding  a  great  and 
permanent  orchestra  in  his  home  town  of 
Boston.  His  vision  approached  reality  in  the 
spring  of  1881,  and  on  22  October  that  year 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's  inaugural 
concert  took  place  under  the  direction  of  con- 
ductor Georg  Henschel.  For  nearly  twenty 
years,  symphony  concerts  were  held  in  the  old 
Boston  Music  Hall;  Symphony  Hall,  the 
orchestra's  present  home,  and  one  of  the 
world's  most  highly  regarded  concert  halls, 
was  opened  in  1900.  Henschel  was  succeeded 
by  a  series  of  German-born  and  -trained  con- 
ductors— Wilhelm  Gericke,  Arthur  Nikisch, 
Emil  Paur,  and  Max  Fiedler — culminating  in 
the  appointment  of  the  legendary  Karl  Muck, 
who  served  two  tenures  as  music  director, 
1906-08  and  1912-18.  Meanwhile,  in  July 
1885,  the  musicians  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
had  given  their  first  "Promenade"  concert, 
offering  both  music  and  refreshments,  and 


fulfilling  Major  Higginson's  wish  to  give 
"concerts  of  a  lighter  kind  of  music."  These 
concerts,  soon  to  be  given  in  the  springtime 
and  renamed  first  "Popular"  and  then 
"Pops,"  fast  became  a  tradition. 

During  the  orchestra's  first  decades,  there 
were  striking  moves  toward  expansion.  In 
1915,  the  orchestra  made  its  first  transconti- 
nental trip,  playing  thirteen  concerts  at  the 
Panama -Pacific  Exposition  in  San  Francisco. 
Recording,  begun  with  RCA  in  the  pioneering 
days  of  1917,  continued  with  increasing  fre- 
quency, as  did  radio  broadcasts  of  concerts. 
The  character  of  the  Boston  Symphony  was 
greatly  changed  in  1918,  when  Henri  Rabaud 
was  engaged  as  conductor;  he  was  succeeded 
the  following  season  by  Pierre  Monteux.  These 
appointments  marked  the  beginning  of  a 
French-oriented  tradition  which  would  be 
maintained,  even  during  the  Russian-born 
Serge  Koussevitzky's  time,  with  the  employ- 
ment of  many  French -trained  musicians. 


The  first  photograph,  actually  a  collage,  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  under  Georg 
Henschel,  taken  1882 
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Henry  Lee  Higginson 


Georg  Henschel 


The  Koussevitzky  era  began  in  1924.  His 
extraordinary  musicianship  and  electric  per- 
sonality proved  so  enduring  that  he  served  an 
unprecedented  term  of  twenty-five  years.  In 
1936,  Koussevitzky  led  the  orchestra's  first 
concerts  in  the  Berkshires,  and  a  year  later  he 
and  the  players  took  up  annual  summer  resi- 
dence at  Tangle  wood.  Koussevitzky  passion- 
ately shared  Major  Higginson's  dream  of  "a 
good  honest  school  for  musicians,"  and  in 
1940  that  dream  was  realized  with  the  found- 
ing at  Tanglewood  of  the  Berkshire  Music 
Center,  a  unique  summer  music  academy  for 
young  artists.  To  broaden  public  awareness  of 
the  Music  Center's  activities  at  Tanglewood, 
the  Berkshire  Music  Center  will  be  known  as 
the  Tanglewood  Music  Center  beginning  with 
the  1985  session. 

Expansion  continued  in  other  areas  as  well. 
In  1929  the  free  Esplanade  concerts  on  the 
Charles  River  in  Boston  were  inaugurated  by 
Arthur  Fiedler,  who  had  been  a  member  of  the 
orchestra  since  1915  and  who  in  1930  became 
the  eighteenth  conductor  of  the  Boston  Pops,  a 
post  he  would  hold  for  half  a  century,  to  be 
succeeded  by  John  Williams  in  1980.  The 
Boston  Pops  will  celebrate  its  hundredth  birth- 
day in  1985  under  Mr.  Williams's  baton. 

Charles  Munch  followed  Koussevitzky  as 
music  director  in  1949.  Munch  continued 
Koussevitzky's  practice  of  supporting  contem- 
porary composers  and  introduced  much  music 


Karl  Muck 


Serge  Koussevitzky 


from  the  French  repertory  to  this  country. 

JPuring  his  tenure,  the  orchestra  toured  abroad 
for  the  first  time,  and  its  continuing  series  of 
Youth  Concerts  was  initiated.  Erich  Leinsdorf 
began  his  seven-year  term  as  music  director  in 
1962.  Leinsdorf  presented  numerous  pre- 
mieres, restored  many  forgotten  and  neglected 
works  to  the  repertory,  and,  like  his  two  prede- 
cessors, made  many  recordings  for  RCA;  in 
addition,  many  concerts  were  televised  under 
his  direction.  Leinsdorf  was  also  an  energetic 
director  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center,  and 
under  his  leadership  a  full-tuition  fellowship 
program  was  established.  Also  during  these 
years,  the  Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Players 
were  founded,  in  1964;  they  are  the  world's 

"Bhly  permanent  chamber  ensemble  made  up  of 
a  major  symphony  orchestra's  principal  play- 
ers. William  Steinberg  succeeded  Leinsdorf  in 
1969.  He  conducted  several  American  and 
world  premieres,  made  recordings  for 
Deutsche  Grammophon  and  RCA,  appeared 
regularly  on  television,  led  the  1971  European 
tour,  and  directed  concerts  on  the  east  coast, 
in  the  south,  and  in  the  mid-west. 

Seiji  Ozawa,  an  artistic  director  of  the 
Berkshire  Festival  since  1970,  became  the 
orchestra's  thirteenth  music  director  in  the  fall 
of  1973,  following  a  year  as  music  advisor. 
Now  in  his  twelfth  year  as  music  director,  Mr. 
Ozawa  has  continued  to  solidify  the  orchestra's 
reputation  at  home  and  abroad,  and  his  pro- 


gram of  centennial  commissions — from 
Sandor  Balassa,  Leonard  Bernstein,  John 
Corigliano,  Peter  Maxwell  Davies,  John 
Harbison,  Leon  Kirchner,  Peter  Lieberson, 
Donald  Martino,  Andrzej  Panufnik,  Roger 
Sessions,  Sir  Michael  Tippett,  and  Oily 
Wilson — on  the  occasion  of  the  orchestra's 
hundredth  birthday  has  reaffirmed  the  orches- 
tra's commitment  to  new  music.  Under  his 
direction,  the  orchestra  has  also  expanded  its 
recording  activities  to  include  releases  on  the 
Philips,  Telarc,  CBS,  Angel/EMI,  Hyperion, 
and  New  World  labels. 

From  its  earliest  days,  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  has  stood  for  imagination, 
enterprise,  and  the  highest  attainable  stan- 
dards. Today,  the  Boston  Symphony  Orches- 
tra, Inc.,  presents  more  than  250  concerts 
annually.  Attended  by  a  live  audience  of  nearly 
1.5  million,  the  orchestra's  performances  are 
heard  by  a  vast  national  and  international 
audience  through  the  media  of  radio,  tele- 
vision, and  recordings.  Its  annual  budget  has 
grown  from  Higginson's  projected  $115,000 
to  more  than  $20  million.  Its  preeminent  posi- 
tion in  the  world  of  music  is  due  not  only  to  the 
support  of  its  audiences  but  also  to  grants  from 
the  federal  and  state  governments,  and  to  the 
generosity  of  many  foundations,  businesses, 
and  individuals.  It  is  an  ensemble  that  has 
richly  fulfilled  Higginson's  vision  of  a  great 
and  permanent  orchestra  in  Boston. 
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Charles  Munch 


Erich  Leinsdorf 
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William  Steinberg 


per«form*ance  (par-fof-mans) 

n.  IThe  act  or  style  of  performing 
a  work  or  role  before  an  audience. 
2.  What  you  can  expect  from  Mutual 
Bank,  whether  you're  looking  for 
outstanding  customer  service,  con- 
venient downtown  locations  or 
innovative  banking  and  investment 
services. 


Mutuaj  Bank 

What  other  big  bank  treats  you 
like  a  partner? 

45  Franklin  Street,  Boston,  MA  02110, 482-7530 


Member  FDIC 
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FAREWELL  AND  THANKS 


Three  members  of  the  Boston  Symphony  will  be  leaving  at  the  end  of  this  summer's  Tangle- 
wood  season.  Emanuel  Borok,  assistant  concertmaster  of  the  BSO  and  concertmaster  of  the 
Boston  Pops  since  the  1974-75  season,  is  leaving  to  become  concertmaster  of  the  Dallas 
Symphony  Orchestra.  Violinist  Laszlo  Nagy  is  retiring  after  forty-one  years  with  the  orchestra; 
he  became  a  BSO  member  in  1944.  Violinist  Nancy  Mathis  DiNovo,  who  joined  the  orchestra 
in  1983,  will  also  leave  at  the  end  of  this  year.  Our  gratitude  and  best  wishes  to  them  all,  as 
well  as  to  two  other  BSO  members  who  left  during  the  1984-85  season:  trombonist  Gordon 
Hallberg,  who  joined  the  orchestra  in  1971,  and  violist  Lila  Brown,  who  joined  the  orchestra  in 
1982. 


Emanuel  Borok 


Laszlo  Nagy 


Nancy  Mathis  DiNovo 


Gordon  Hallberg 


Lila  Brown 
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LOCATION 

The  Fairways  at  Chestnut  Hill  gives  you  downtown  Boston  from  the 
perfect  vantage  point:  within  sight  and  within  a  15- minute  drive.  You'll 
also  have  a  bricked  terrace  and  a  balcony  overlooking  a  golf  course, 
where  you  can  relax  and  look  back  on  the  day's  accomplishments. 

Sitting  pretty  is  just  one  of  the  advantages  of  owning  a  home  at 
The  Fairways.  We  invite  you  to  come  view  all  the  others. 

Two-bedroom  townhouses  with  study  from  $285,000.  Furnished  models  open  12-5 

seven  days  a  week,  or  by  appointment  From  Centre  Street  in  Newton  go  east 

on  Commonwealth  Avenue,  left  on  Hammond  Street  which  becomes  Woodchester 

Drive  which,  in  turn,  becomes  Algonquin  Road 

The  Fairways 

AT  CHESTNUT  HILL 


85  Algonquin  Road,  Newton  (617)965-8988 

Marketed  by:  EZS9  The  Condominium  Collaborative,  Inc. 


** 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 

One  Hundred  and  Fourth  Season,  1984-85 

Thursday,  25  April  at  8 
Friday,  26  April  at  2 
Saturday,  27  April  at  8 

SEIJI  OZAWA  conducting 

STRAVINSKY 


PROKOFIEV 


Monumentum  pro  Gesualdo  di  Venosa 
ad  CD  Annum.  Three  Madrigals 

I.  "Asciugate  i  begli  occhi,"  Madrigale  XIV, 

Libro  quinto 
II.  "Ma  tu,  cagion  di  quella"  Madrigale  XVIII, 

Libro  quinto 
III.  "Belta  poi  che  t'assenti, "  Madrigale  II, 
Libro  sesto 

Piano  Concerto  No.  3  in  C,  Opus  26 

Andante — Allegro 

Theme  (Andantino)  and  Variations 

Allegro  ma  non  troppo 

ALEXANDER  TORADZE 


INTERMISSION 


NIELSEN  Symphony  No.  3,  Opus  27,  Sinfonia  espansiva 

Allegro  espansivo 
Andante  pastorale 
Allegretto  un  poco 
Finale:  Allegro 

ROBERTA  GUMBEL,  soprano 

S.  MARK  ALIAPOULIOS,  baritone 

Thursday's  and  Saturday's  concerts  will  end  about  9:50  and  Friday's  about  3:50. 

Philips,  Telarc,  CBS,  Deutsche  Grammophon,  Angel/EMI,  New  World,  Hyperion,  and  RCA  records 

Baldwin  piano 

Alexander  Toradze  plays  the  Steinway  piano. 

Please  be  sure  the  electronic  signal  on  your  watch  or  pager  is  switched  off 
during  the  concert. 

The  program  books  for  the  Friday  series  are  given  in  loving  memory  of  Mrs.  Hugh  Bancroft 
by  her  daughters  Mrs.  A.  Werk  Cook  and  the  late  Mrs.  William  C.  Cox. 
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Week  22 


»■<! 


RAISING  SKIN  CARE 
TOAFINEART. 


Andover  475-2292  •  Boston  536-3137  •  Braintree  848-3424  •  Brockton  586-5100  •  Chestnut  Hill  964-6470  •  Danvers  774-5955  • 
Framingham  872-2244  •  Hyannis  771-9727  •  Medford  395-1971  •  Swampscott  599-6284  •  North  Hampton,  NH  (603)  964-9492 
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Igor  Stravinsky 

Monumentum  pro  Gesualdo  di  Venosa  ad  CD  Annum 


Igor  Stravinsky  was  born  at  Oranien- 
baum,  Russia,  on  17  June  1882  and 
died  in  New  York  on  6  April  1971. 
Though  Stravinsky  first  thought  of  pre- 
paring instrumental  versions  of  some 
"^^^^-  Gesualdo  madrigals  as  early  as  1954,  it 

was  only  in  February  1960  that  he 
actually  chose  three  compositions  by 
Ijif    A^  the  sixteenth-century  composer  and  pre- 

pared his  versions,  "recomposed  for 
instruments,"  with  the  title  Monumen- 
tum pro  Gesualdo  di  Venosa  ad  CD 
m        Annum  ("Monument  for  Gesualdo  of 
Venosa  in  the  400th  year  of  his  birth"). 
The  score  is  dated  Hollywood,  March 
1960.  The  first  performance  took  place 
■"^  at  the  Venice  Biennale  on  27  September 

1960  by  the  orchestra  of  La  Fenice,  with  Stravinsky  conducting.  The  present  perform- 
ances are  the  first  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  Stravinsky's  score  calls  for  two 
oboes,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  and  strings  without 
double  basses. 

Carlo  Gesualdo  of  Venosa,  a  prince  of  the  minor  nobility  in  that  southern  Italian  town 
near  Naples,  was  also  a  composer  with  a  reputation  for  extraordinary  harmonic  experi- 
mentation. He  has  attained  the  greatest  notoriety,  though,  not  from  his  compositions  but 
from  a  tragedy  that  marked  his  life  on  the  night  of  26-27  October  1590,  when,  finding  his 
wife  in  flagrante  delicto  with  her  lover,  the  Duke  of  Andria,  he  had  them  murdered  on 
the  spot.  The  public  response  was  immediate:  an  inquest,  gossip,  and  literary  accounts,  as 
well  as  poems  lamenting  the  incident  (including  sonnets  by  no  less  a  poet  than  Tasso,  who 
knew  all  of  the  people  involved).  Carlo  retired  to  his  castle  at  Gesualdo  for  the  better  part 
of  the  next  several  years  and  began  to  build  a  Capuchin  monastery  to  atone  for  his  acts. 
The  chapel,  S.  Maria  della  Grazie,  contains  a  painting  depicting  the  prince,  kneeling  below 
an  assembly  of  saints  gathered  around  the  figure  of  Christ,  evidently  imploring  forgiveness 
for  his  sin.  By  1594  he  was  ready  to  marry  again,  and  when  he  did  so,  he  selected  the 
daughter  of  a  man  renowned  as  one  of  the  greatest  patrons  of  music  in  Italy,  Duke  Alfonso 
II  d'Este  of  Ferrara. 

By  this  time  Gesualdo  was  already  very  much  interested  in  music.  Although  he  had  not 
published  anything  as  yet,  he  had  certainly  composed  all  the  works  that  eventually  made 
up  his  first  two  books  of  madrigals.  But  in  Ferrara  he  came  in  touch  with  the  most 
advanced  musical  thought  of  the  day.  Many  of  the  leading  madrigal  composers  lived  in 
Ferrara  or  visited  to  hear  the  polished  performances  of  the  duke's  household  musicians, 
among  the  most  renowned  singers  and  instrumentalists  in  Italy.  Experimentation  was 
welcomed,  especially  the  kind  of  experimentation  that  sought  to  increase  the  expressivity 
of  the  madrigal. 

By  the  1590s,  the  great  Italian  madrigal  tradition,  which  had  flourished  for  two  thirds 
of  a  century,  was  beginning  to  exhaust  itself  in  excess.  From  the  beginning  composers  had 
selected  poems  from  the  great  lyric  tradition  of  Petrarch  and  his  imitators,  and  had  set 
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them  to  music  for  an  ensemble  of  four,  five,  or  more  voices.  Some  popular  texts  were  set 
over  and  over  again,  and  each  composer  tried  to  find  some  way  to  outdo  the  previous 
settings  in  translating  an  emotive  poem  into  music.  It  was  a  hothouse  atmosphere  that 
generated  rapid  stylistic  change.  In  only  two  generations,  composers  were  attempting 
harmonic  and  contrapuntal  refinements  never  dreamed  of.  Gesualdo  was  caught  up  in  all 
the  excitement,  both  among  the  great  composers  he  met  in  Ferrara  and  the  fine 
composers  of  Naples,  who  had  already  experimented  with  unusual  chromatic  harmonies. 

By  the  time  he  composed  the  last  of  his  six  books  of  madrigals,  Gesualdo  had  created 
chains  of  dissonance  and  unheard-of  chordal  connections.  His  music,  like  that  of  the  rest 
of  the  madrigalists,  soon  fell  into  oblivion,  victim  to  drastically  changed  tastes  with  the 
development  of  Baroque  style  in  the  seventeenth  century.  The  recapture  of  Renaissance 
polyphony  in  our  time  has  led  to  the  rediscovery  in  recent  decades  of  such  giants  of  vocal 
lyricism  as  Arcadelt,  Rore,  Wert,  Marenzio,  Gesualdo,  and  Monteverdi  (who  remained 
better  known  than  the  others  because  he  had  lived  long  enough  to  compose  music 
reflecting  the  change  of  taste).  During  this  rediscovery,  Gesualdo  particularly  aroused  the 
interest  of  contemporary  composers  because  of  the  image  that  his  music  gave  of  a  daring 
explorer  charting  unknown  paths  and  willing  to  risk  unusual  sounds  for  his  art.  We  now 
know  enough  of  the  context  of  music  in  the  late  1500s  to  understand  that  Gesualdo  was 
not  alone  in  his  extravagance.  At  the  same  time  he  remains  a  unique  figure,  one  of  the 
great  virtuosos  of  musical  expression  in  the  setting  of  lyric  poetry. 

Stravinsky  had  discovered  Gesualdo's  music  to  some  degree  as  early  as  1952.  In  1956, 
when  he  received  photocopies  of  the  part  books  (music  books  containing  the  individual 
soprano,  alto,  tenor,  or  bass  parts,  from  which  the  original  performances  were  sung)  of 


Carlo  Gesualdo:  a  detail  from  the  painting  in  the  chapel  of 
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some  sacred  music  by  Gesualdo,  he  decided  to  try  completing  one  motet  that  lacked  two 
parts.  In  September  1959  he  did  the  same  thing  with  two  other  motets  from  the  collection. 
These  were  published  in  1960  to  celebrate  the  presumed  four-hundredth  birthday  of  the 
composer  (his  exact  date  of  birth  is  unknown,  but  it  seems  to  be  somewhere  in  the  years 
1560-62). 

In  1960  Stravinsky  searched  through  Gesualdo's  late  madrigal  books  to  find  some 
pieces  that  seemed  to  him  suitable  for  instrumental  recomposition.  He  selected  two 
madrigals  from  Gesualdo's  Fifth  Book  (No.  14,  Asciugate  i  begli  occhi  and  No.  18,  Ma 
tu,  cagion  di  quella)  and  one  from  the  Sixth  Book  (No.  2,  Belta  poi  che  t'assenti)  and  set 
to  work. 

Once  the  workable  pieces  were  found,  my  first  problem  was  to  choose  and  block  out 
the  instrumental  registers  and  tessituras.  Instruments  must  move  here  and  there  and 
then  again  over  here,  and  not  keep  to  the  same  pasture  of  the  five  vocal  parts.  My 
second  problem  was  concerned  with  the  differences  between  the  vocal  and  instru- 
mental palettes;  the  music  could  not  simply  be  "written  out  for  instruments,"  of 
course,  but  it  had  to  be  imagined  anew. 

Stravinsky  occasionally  modified  Gesualdo's  phrase  structure  in  the  first  madrigal,  but 
added  no  rhythmic  modifications  or  additional  counterpoint  in  the  last  two.  His  general 
approach  was  to  rotate  instrumental  combinations,  changing  the  timbre  and  articulation. 
In  the  final  madrigal,  a  piece  of  remarkable  chromaticism  even  today,  Stravinsky  found 
himself  unwilling  to  tamper  with  the  rhythmic  structure  already  present  but  wishing  to 
generate  a  greater  sense  of  movement.  He  explained  his  solution  thus: 

I  divided  the  orchestra  into  groups  of  strings,  brasses,  woodwinds,  and  horns 
(hermaphrodites),*  and  hocketed  the  music  from  group  to  group.  The  hocket  is  a 
rhythmic  device,  after  all. 

As  with  so  many  other  Stravinsky  works,  George  Balanchine  choreographed  the 
Monumentum  pro  Gesualdo  for  the  New  York  City  Ballet.  First  performed  by  itself  in 
1960,  it  has  been  paired,  since  1963,  with  the  ballet  based  on  Stravinsky's  Movements.  As 
a  ballet  or  as  a  purely  orchestral  conception,  the  Monumentum  commemorates  the  man 
whom  Stravinsky  called  "one  of  the  most  personal  and  most  original  musicians  ever  born 
to  my  art  (for  Gesualdo  is  a  natural,  an  involuntary  composer)." 

— Steven  Ledbetter 


*Stravinsky  is  jokingly  refusing  to  categorize  the  horns  as  either  woodwinds  or  brass;  composers 
have  treated  them  both  ways  for  centuries  without  ever  quite  making  up  their  minds  where  they  fit 
best.  "Hocketing"  is  a  device  frequently  found  in  medieval  music  in  which  the  instruments  rapidly 
alternate  playing  and  resting,  the  rests  in  one  part  being  filled  in  by  sound  in  another.  The  term 
"hocket"  seems  to  have  been  derived  from  the  Latin  for  "hiccup"! 
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Sergey  Prokofiev 

Piano  Concerto  No.  3  in  C,  Opus  26 


Sergey  Sergeyevich  Prokofiev  was  born 
at  Sontsovka,  Ekaterinoslav  district,  in 
the  Ukraine,  on  23  April  1891  and  died 
at  Nikolina  Gora  near  Moscow  on  5 
March  1953.  He  completed  the  Third 
Piano  Concerto  in  1921  and  himself 
played  the  solo  part  in  the  premiere, 
which  was  given  on  16  December  that 
year  by  the  Chicago  Symphony  Orches- 
tra conducted  by  Frederick  Stock.  The 
composer  was  soloist  at  the  first  per- 
formance by  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra,  on  29  January  1926;  Serge 
Koussevitzky  conducted.  Other  conduc- 
tors and  soloists  have  included 
Koussevitzky  with  pianist  Alexander 
Borovsky;  Richard  Bur  gin  with 
William  Kapell  and  Gary  Graffman;  Charles  Munch  and  Bur  gin  with  Alexander 
Uninsky;  Erich  Leinsdorf  with  Jorge  Bolet  and  John  Browning;  Michael  Tilson 
Thomas  with  Graffman  and  Maurizio  Pollini;  Seiji  Ozawa  with  Pollini  and  Byron 
Janis;  William  Steinberg  with  Jeffrey  Siegel;  Aldo  Ceccato  with  Browning;  and  Loren 
Maazel  with  Israela  Margalit.  The  most  recent  Symphony  Hall  performances,  in 
October  1979,  were  given  by  Ozawa  with  Martha  Argerich,  the  most  recent  Tangle- 
wood  performance,  in  August  1982,  by  Joseph  Silverstein  with  Margalit.  Besides  the 
piano  soloist,  the  score  calls  for  two  flutes  and  piccolo,  two  each  of  oboes,  clarinets, 
and  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  timpani,  bass  drum, 
castanets,  tambourine,  cymbals,  and  strings. 

By  definition  the  creator's  art  is  less  ephemeral  than  the  interpreter's,  and  over  the  past 
half-century  the  music  of  Prokofiev  has  substantially  insured  him  to  posterity  as  a 
composer.  But  it  is  perhaps  significant  and  certainly  not  untoward  to  note  that,  like  several 
of  the  most  hallowed  figures  in  ages  past,  Prokofiev  was  the  salesman  par  excellence  of 
his  own  piano  concertos.  Specifically  as  to  No.  3,  he  personally  sold  it  to  the  United 
States. 

Notwithstanding  the  lofty  heights  to  which  he  attained  as  a  symphonist,  moreover, 
Prokofiev's  innermost  sentiments  may  be  said  to  repose  in  the  music  he  wrote  for  his  own 
instrument — and  originally  for  his  own  execution.  In  much  the  same  fashion  as  Mozart, 
Beethoven,  Brahms,  Chopin,  and  other  such  tandem  geniuses,  Prokofiev's  aesthetic 
unquestionably  found  its  expressive  way  at  the  keyboard.  It  was  to  be  a  meandering  way, 
but  in  retrospect  it  can  be  traced  throughout  its  halting  growth  in  a  long  list  of  piano  works 
beginning,  appropriately,  with  the  sonata  catalogued  as  Opus  1  (1907-09),  and  ending 
with  the  revised  version  of  No.  5  (sometimes  called  the  "Tenth  Sonata"),  which  dates 
from  the  year  of  the  composer's  death. 

In  a  study  of  the  complete  sonatas  (Nos.  3  and  4  came  just  prior  to  the  Opus  26 
Concerto;  No.  5  followed  it  by  two  years),  the  present  writer  once  concluded  of  the  earlier 
ones  that  they  represent  "the  formative,  reluctantly  romantic  Prokofiev  ...  a  kind  of 
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would-be  Schubert  in  whose  music  the  typical  extremes  of  yearning  and  exuberance  were 
as  omni-present,  thinly  disguised,  as  the  malicious  irony  that  bound  them.  Any  political 
inferences  as  to  the  latter  would  be  risky.  Stylistic  trademarks  tend  to  be  personal  rather 
than  proletarian,  [no  matter]  the  internal  struggles  of  Russia  during  this  seminal  decade 
...  all  of  these  works  cry  out  'Epater  le  bourgeois!'  But  the  voice  is  unmistakably 
Prokofiev's  own." 

After  some  years  of  reflection  the  foregoing  appraisal  still  seems  to  have  a  measure  of 
validity,  and  it  is  cited  with  a  view  to  putting  into  perspective  as  neatly  as  possible  the 
crowded  background  of  the  first  three  concertos.  (By  extension  it  is  relevant  also  to  the 
later  ones — although  the  Fourth,  a  special  case,  was  not  to  follow  for  another  decade.) 

After  graduating  from  the  St.  Petersburg  Conservatory  at  eighteen,  and  already 
recognized  as  an  enfant  terrible  of  heroic  pianistic  talent  if  not  yet  as  a  composer  worth 
taking  seriously,  Prokofiev  had  spent  five  post-graduate  years  in  advanced  study  with  the 
celebrated  Annette  Essipova,  pedagogical  heiress  to  Leschetizky,  meantime  completing 
further  courses  at  the  Conservatory  and  composing  constantly.  This  interregnum  ended  in 
1914,  ominously  coincident  with  the  outbreak  of  World  War  I.  (The  ripples  from  Sarajevo 
soon  enough  reached  Russia,  but  as  the  only  son  of  a  widow  the  composer  was  exempt 
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from  military  service.)  By  this  time  Prokofiev  had  made  a  mark  on  musical  St.  Petersburg; 
he  was  not  accepted,  exactly,  but  he  was  certainly  not  ignored.  His  every  appearance 
touched  off  further  controversy. 

Controversy  escalated  to  scandale  in  1913,  when  Prokofiev  leaped  to  international 
notoriety  with  the  introduction  of  his  Second  Piano  Concerto  at  Pavlovsk  (a  suburb  of  St. 
Petersburg — the  latter,  incidentally,  was  to  become  known  as  Petrograd  a  year  later;  it 
has  been  Leningrad  since  1924).  With  one  notable  exception,  the  critics  were  aghast.  The 
Peterburgskaya  Gazeta  described  the  new  work  as  "a  cacophony  of  sounds  having 
nothing  whatever  in  common  with  genuine  music."  But  the  reviewer  of  Rech  got  the 
message.  With  extraordinary  prescience,  Vyacheslav  Karatygin  reported  the  premiere  in 
these  prophetic  words.  "The  public  hissed.  This  means  nothing.  Ten  years  from  now  it  will 
atone  for  last  night's  catcalls  by  unanimously  applauding  a  new  composer  with  a  European 
reputation." 

Of  course  Karatygin  was  wrong  about  the  time  this  would  take.  By  1915  the  Rech 
critic  was  vindicated.  In  the  interim  Prokofiev  had  won  the  powerful  advocacy  of  Serge 
Koussevitzky,  of  Alexander  Siloti,  of  the  impresario  Diaghilev.  "Only  three  years  ago," 
Rech  commented,  "most  of  our  music  lovers  saw  in  Prokofiev's  compositions  merely  the 
excesses  of  a  mischievous  anarchism  that  threatened  to  upset  the  whole  of  Russian  music. 
Now  they  won't  let  him  leave  the  stage  before  he  has  played  innumerable  encores."  Even 


The  one-year-old  Prokofiev  with  his  parents  at  Sontsovka 
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the  arch-conservative  Russian  Musical  Society  performed  the  Second  Concerto.  No  one 
hissed.  By  then  Prokofiev  was  a  force  not  to  be  denied,  and  his  fame  increased  apace — 
until  the  Revolution  of  1917  marked  a  turning  point  in  his  career  as  it  did  in  the  history  of 
the  world. 

The  Third  Piano  Concerto  was  sketched  that  fateful  winter.  Because  the  overthrow  of 
Tsarism  and  its  immediate  consequences  marked  a  definite  change  in  the  direction  of 
Prokofiev's  development,  it  behooves  us  to  look  (perforce  superficially)  at  the  influences  to 
which  he  was  subject  between  1917  and  1921,  when  he  completed  this  score.  To  state  it 
bluntly,  the  "change"  was  a  sea  change,  and  the  influences  were  geographic. 

Prokofiev  was  anything  but  a  Marxist  in  those  years.  "Immersed  as  I  was  in  art,"  he 
wrote  later,  "I  did  not  have  a  clear  idea  of  the  scope  and  significance  of  the  October 
Revolution  .  .  ."  What  he  did  know  was  that  Russia  had  become  an  unhealthy  place  for 
composers.  He  wanted  out.  And  the  country  that  appealed  to  him  above  all  was  America. 
When  the  People's  Commissar  of  Education  attended  the  premiere  of  the  Classical 
Symphony  (Petrograd,  21  April  1918)  and  sought  out  Prokofiev  to  express  his  admiration, 
the  composer  saw  his  opportunity  and  expressed  in  the  strongest  appropriate  language  his 
desire  to  make  an  extended  trip  abroad.  Under  the  circumstances  there  was  no  graceful 
alternative  for  the  commissar  but  to  consent,  and  within  days  it  was  announced  that  the 
government  had  decided  to  send  Prokofiev  across  the  Pacific  in  connection  with  "matters 
pertaining  to  art."  He  departed  via  Vladivostock  in  May  for  Yokohama,  whence  he 
proceeded  by  slow  boat  and  several  stopovers  to  New  York,  arriving  there  in  September 
and  making  his  first  Manhattan  appearance  a  fortnight  after  Armistice  Day.  Every  last 
seat  in  old  Aeolian  Hall  was  filled,  and  the  debut  (a  solo  recital)  launched  Prokofiev's 
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Jordan  Marsh  —  A  Unit  of  Allied  Stores. 


American  career  in  sensational  fashion.  Even  the  critics  who  felt  constrained  to  inveigh 
against  him  as  an  ambassador  of  Bolshevism  concurred  in  the  unanimous  verdict  on  his 
pianistic  ability;  the  consensus  was  an  enthusiastic  welcome  for  a  veritable  titan  of  the 
keyboard. 

For  the  next  few  seasons  Prokofiev  concertized  heavily,  and  no  major  work  was 
forthcoming  except  The  Love  for  Three  Oranges.  In  the  nature  of  artistic  creation, 
however,  it  is  inconceivable  that  the  Third  Piano  Concerto  sat  untouched  in  the  com- 
poser's luggage  until  the  summer  of  1921,  when  he  is  said  to  have  completed  the  score 
during  a  sojourn  at  St.  Brevin,  on  the  coast  of  Brittany.  This  was  in  the  wake  of 
Prokofiev's  second  transcontinental  tour  of  the  United  States.  To  what  extent  his 
experiences  in  the  New  World  are  reflected  in  the  Opus  26  we  have  no  way  of  knowing, 
and  the  answer  could  be  not  at  all.  But  there  is  no  gainsaying  the  fact  that  this  music 
gestated  during  long,  lonesome  days  of  staring  out  train  windows.  Possibly  this  is  rather 
too  fanciful.  What  is  not,  by  all  accounts,  is  that  the  Third  Concerto  was  a  success  from 
the  beginning.  The  composer  himself  took  part  in  the  premiere,  which  was  given  not  in  his 
homeland  but  in  Chicago,  Illinois,  on  16  December  1921.  Americans  did  not  take  the  piece 
to  their  hearts  at  once,  as  Europe  did,  but  it  was  cordially  received  at  the  very  least 
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(Prokofiev  remarked  that  we  "did  not  quite  understand"  the  work  at  the  time),  and  its 
place  in  the  standard  repertoire  has  grown  more  secure  with  each  passing  season. 

Prokofiev  himself  having  prepared  an  analysis  of  his  Third  Piano  Concerto,  it  would  be 
presumptuous  not  to  reproduce  the  composer's  own  description: 

The  first  movement  opens  quietly  with  a  short  introduction,  andante,  4/4. 
The  theme  is  announced  by  an  unaccompanied  clarinet,  and  is  continued  by  the 
violins  for  a  few  bars.  Soon  the  tempo  changes  to  allegro,  the  strings  having  a 
passage  in  sixteenths  which  leads  to  the  statement  of  the  principal  subject  by  the 
piano.  Discussion  of  this  theme  is  carried  on  in  a  lively  manner,  both  the  piano 
and  the  orchestra  having  a  good  deal  to  say  on  the  matter.  A  passage  in  chords 
for  the  piano  alone  leads  to  the  more  expressive  second  subject,  heard  in  the 
oboe  with  a  pizzicato  accompaniment.  This  is  taken  up  by  the  piano  and 
developed  at  some  length,  eventually  giving  way  to  a  bravura  passage  in  triplets. 
At  the  climax  of  this  section,  the  tempo  reverts  to  andante,  and  the  orchestra 
gives  out  the  first  theme,  fortissimo.  The  piano  joins  in,  and  the  theme  is 
subjected  to  impressively  broad  treatment.  On  resuming  the  allegro,  the  chief 
theme  and  the  second  subject  are  developed  with  increased  brilliance  and  the 
movement  ends  with  an  exciting  crescendo. 

The  second  movement  consists  of  a  theme  with  five  variations.  The  theme  is 
announced  by  the  orchestra  alone,  andantino.  In  the  first  variation,  the  piano 
treats  the  opening  of  the  theme  in  quasi-sentimental  fashion,  and  resolves  into  a 
chain  of  trills  as  the  orchestra  repeats  the  closing  phrase.  The  tempo  changes  to 
allegro  for  the  second  and  third  variations,  and  the  piano  has  brilliant  figures, 
while  snatches  of  the  theme  are  introduced  here  and  there  in  the  orchestra.  In 
variation  four,  the  tempo  is  once  again  andante,  and  the  piano  and  orchestra 
discourse  on  the  theme  in  a  quiet  and  meditative  fashion.  Variation  five  is 
energetic  (allegro  giusto).  It  leads  without  pause  into  a  restatement  of  the  theme 
by  the  orchestra,  with  delicate  chordal  embroidery  on  the  piano. 

The  finale  begins  (allegro  ma  non  troppo,  3/4)  with  a  staccato  theme  for 
bassoons  with  pizzicato  strings,  which  is  interrupted  by  the  blustering  entry  of  the 
piano.  The  orchestra  holds  its  own  with  the  opening  theme,  however,  and  there  is 
a  good  deal  of  argument,  with  frequent  differences  of  opinion  as  regards  key. 
Eventually  the  piano  takes  up  the  first  theme,  and  develops  it  to  a  climax.  With  a 
reduction  of  tone  and  slackening  of  tempo,  an  alternative  theme  is  introduced  in 
the  woodwind.  The  piano  replies  with  a  theme  that  is  more  in  keeping  with  the 
caustic  humor  of  the  work.  This  material  is  developed,  and  there  is  a  brilliant 
coda. 

— James  Lyons 

©1967 

The  late  James  Lyons,  editor  of  The  American  Record  Guide,  won  the  Deems  Taylor  Award  of  the 
American  Society  of  Composers,  Authors,  and  Publishers  for  his  Boston  Symphony  program  notes. 
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Carl  Nielsen 

Symphony  No.  3,  Opus  27,  Sinfonia  espansiva 


Carl  August  Nielsen  was  born  in  Sorte- 
lung,  near  Norre  Lyndelse  on  Funen, 
Denmark,  on  9  June  1865  and  died  in 
Copenhagen  on  3  October  1931.  (His 
father's  name  was  Niels  Jorgensen,  but 
when  Carl  was  baptized,  his  surname 
was  taken  from  his  father's  Christian 
name — literally,  ''son  of  Niels"" — in 
accordance  with  contemporary  prac- 
tice; this  practice  has  been  abandoned 
in  mainland  Scandinavia  but  is  still 
followed  in  Iceland.)  He  completed  the 
Sinfonia  espansiva  on  30  April  1911  and 
conducted  the  premiere  with  the  Royal 
Opera  Orchestra  of  Copenhagen  on 
28  February  1912.  The  Boston  premiere 
of  the  symphony  took  place  at  the  only 
previous  Boston  Symphony  performances,  conducted  by  Henry  Lewis  on  28  and  29 
March  1969.  Joanna  Bruno  was  the  soprano  soloist  and  Mark  Pearson  the  baritone. 
The  score  calls  for  three  flutes  and  piccolo,  three  oboes  and  English  horn,  three 
clarinets,  three  bassoons  and  contrabassoon,  four  horns,  three  trumpets,  three  trom- 
bones and  tuba,  timpani,  and  strings.  The  second  movement  calls  also  for  solo  soprano 
and  baritone  voices. 

Carl  Nielsen  grew  up  in  a  rural  environment,  but  his  musical  gift  was  discovered  early 
because  his  father  played  violin  and  cornet  as  a  much  sought-after  village  musician.  His 
mother  sang  him  simple  songs,  and  he  learned  to  imitate  them,  at  the  age  of  six,  on  a  small 
violin.  By  the  age  of  nine  he  had  become  part  of  an  amateur  orchestra,  thus  extending  his 
horizons  to  orchestral  dance  movements  and  a  few  symphonic  excerpts  from  Haydn  and 
Mozart.  Yet  he  remained  a  product  of  the  country,  earning  some  of  the  family's  income  by 
looking  after  geese  during  school  holidays  and  developing  a  realistic  and  utterly  down-to- 
earth  character.  His  first  professional  musical  employment  came  from  a  military  orchestra 
in  Odense,  which  he  joined  at  age  fourteen,  after  having  learned  from  his  father  how  to 
play  the  cornet.  He  stayed  in  the  ensemble  for  four  years,  picking  up  some  formal  music 
theory,  teaching  himself  the  piano,  and  playing  classical  string  quartets  with  his  friends. 
Generous  friends  in  Odense  enabled  him  to  attend  the  Copenhagen  Conservatory  from 
1884  to  1886,  where  he  studied  primarily  violin,  failing  to  distinguish  himself  especially. 
But  after  graduating  from  the  Conservatory,  he  continued  studying  with  his  theory 
teacher  Orla  RosenhofF  and  turned  seriously  to  composing. 

His  earliest  works — two  movements  for  string  orchestra,  a  string  quartet,  and  the  Little 
Suite,  Opus  1,  for  string  orchestra  (his  first  major  success),  were  publicly  performed  in 
1887  and  1888.  Meanwhile  he  had  continued  playing  with  various  orchestras  as  a  means 
of  earning  a  livelihood.  When  he  joined  the  royal  chapel  as  second  violinist  in  1889,  he 
became  closely  acquainted  with  the  operas  of  Wagner,  whose  music  at  first  captivated  him 
(though  later  he  cooled  toward  it  considerably,  without  ever  denying  its  technical 
qualities).  He  went  to  Germany  in  1890  specifically  to  study  this  music.  Further  travels  to 
Paris  in  the  spring  of  1891  brought  him  into  contact  with  the  sculptress  Anne  Marie 
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Brodersen;  they  soon  married  and  traveled  to  Italy  for  several  months,  returning  to 
Denmark  at  the  end  of  the  summer. 

Soon  after,  he  completed  his  First  Symphony,  which  was  successfully  premiered  in 
1894,  revealing  a  strong  Brahmsian  influence.  Within  very  few  years  his  distinctive 
genius  was  widely  recognized,  resulting  in  an  annual  contract  with  the  publisher  Wilhelm 
Hansen  and  other  benefits  that  allowed  him  to  concentrate  on  his  composing,  though  he 
remained  a  member  of  the  royal  chapel  until  1905. 

In  the  meantime  he  had  composed  a  series  of  works  that  were  particularly  concerned, 
in  one  way  or  another,  with  characterization.  Two  of  these  were  operas  (Saul  and  David, 
1898-1901,  and  Maskarade,  1904-06)  in  which,  of  course,  one  expects  the  composer  to 
create  personalities  through  his  music.  In  between  these  stage  works,  he  composed  his 
Second  Symphony,  The  Four  Temperaments,  which  was  program  music  of  a  specific, 
limited  kind,  not  designed  to  tell  a  story,  but  simply  to  suggest  a  mood.  The  Straussian 
attempts  at  the  utmost  realism  (such  as  the  bleating  sheep  in  Don  Quixote)  were  a  world 
away  from  Nielsen's  views.  He  wrote  an  essay  on  the  subject  of  "Words,  Music,  and 
Programme  Music"  in  which  he  told  an  amusing  story  about  himself  to  indicate  the  very 
real  limitations  of  music  designed  to  tell  a  story. 

It  would  be  most  interesting  to  see  what  different  listeners  got  out  of  a  piece  of 
programme  music  the  key  to  which  had  been  withheld.  One  thing  is  certain:  not  one 
would  guess  correctly.  And  it  would  be  found  that  most  listeners — once  the  floodgates 
of  imagination  were  opened — would  imagine  all  sorts  of  nonsense,  going  much 
further  than  the  most  poetical  musician.  The  following  occurrence  is  proof  of  this.  A 
Danish  composer  [Nielsen  is  referring  to  himself  and  his  own  First  Symphony]  had 
written  a  symphony  of  which  the  allegro  movement  was  styled  allegro  orgoglioso 
(orgoglioso  =  proud).  After  the  first  performance  the  composer  was  congratulated 
by  an  elderly,  cultured,  and  really  intelligent  lady  who  confessed  that  the  first 
movement  had  given  her  most  delight,  because  throughout  it  she  had  clearly  heard 
the  organ-like  character  the  composer  wished  to  express.  The  movement,  it  should 
be  said,  contained  nothing  resembling  organ  music,  but  the  misunderstanding  of  the 
Italian  word  had  given  the  old  lady  a  rare  treat — those  who  saw  the  composer's  face 
no  doubt  a  still  rarer  one. 

Nielsen  was  thus  in  a  camp  far  from  Richard  Strauss,  whose  series  of  elaborate,  narrative 
tone  poems  then  constituted  avant-garde  music.  He  did  admit  that  a  program  could  serve 
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a  suggestive  purpose  ("If  we  confine  ourselves  to  a  brief  suggestion  of  a  title,  the  music 
can  from  various  angles  and  in  many  ways  elucidate  and  emphasize  it"),  and  in  that 
respect  he  follows  in  the  tradition  of  Beethoven's  Pastoral  Symphony,  of  which  the 
composer  himself  said  that  it  was  "more  an  expression  of  feelings  than  painting." 

It  was  in  precisely  this  vein  that  Nielsen  gave  "programmatic"  titles  to  three  of  the  four 
symphonies  that  he  was  yet  to  write.  But  the  titles — translated  as  ''Expansive  Sym- 
phony," "The  Inextinguishable,"  and  "Simple  Symphony" — are  obviously  designed  to 
suggest  merely  the  general  character,  and  not  a  particular  narrative.  For  the  most  part, 
Nielsen's  symphonies  grow  out  of  purely  musical  concerns,  and  they  make  their  dramatic 
and  lyrical  points  with  purely  musical  techniques.  Most  significant  of  these  is  his  tendency 
to  shape  a  symphony  in  what  has  been  called  "progressive  tonality."  In  the  simplest 
terms,  this  means  that  the  work  ends  in  a  key  different  from  that  in  which  it  began.  But,  of 
course,  the  sheerest  incompetent  can  manage  to  do  that.  What  makes  Nielsen's  work  so 
striking  is  that  his  symphonies  are  written  not  so  much  in  a  key  as  toward  it.  The  Third 
Symphony,  for  example,  begins  undeniably  in  D  minor,  but  it  ends  in  A  major;  throughout 
its  entire  course,  Nielsen  sets  up  conflicts  of  tonality  that  eventually  resolve  in  the  latter 
key. 

The  Sinfonia  espansiva  is  Nielsen's  last  symphony  to  be  cast  in  the  traditional  four 
movements.  The  "expansiveness"  of  the  work  comes  not  from  particularly  great  length, 
but  rather  from  a  powerful,  driving  energy  that  never  flags,  even  in  the  relatively  serene 
passages. The  symphony  opens  with  a  repeated  pounding  A  in  the  strings  and  brass,  first 
affirming,  then  concealing  in  syncopations  the  basic  triple  meter.  The  woodwinds  enter 
with  a  wide-ranging  D  minor  tune  of  basically  waltz  character — and  how  the  moods  of  the 
waltz  dominate  this  opening  movement!  Throughout  the  movement  the  home  key  is  never 
so  much  established  as  sought.  And  no  matter  how  often  the  triple  pulse  is  reiterated,  this 
is  clearly  more  than  dance  music,  so  tightly  woven  is  the  musical  argument.  A  tranquil 
rocking  figure  in  A-flat— harmonically  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  universe  from  the 
opening  D — appears  in  the  clarinets  and  flute,  to  be  joined  by  bassoons  and  oboe,  for  the 
secondary  theme  of  a  movement  that  makes  all  the  appropriate  gestures  toward  sonata 
form,  though  its  tonal  plan  ranges  far  more  widely  than  convention  would  allow.  The 
development  grows  out  of  all  the  ideas  heard  so  far  in  a  series  of  moods  ranging  from 
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delicate  to  vigorous,  climaxing  in  a  "cosmic  waltz"  for  the  full  orchestra,  fortissimo.  This 
dies  away,  leaving  only  a  solo  viola  and  cello  to  recall  the  past.  The  remainder  of  the 
movement  is  rather  a  combination  of  recapitulation  and  coda.  But  where  a  classical 
symphony  would  firmly  reestablish  the  home  key,  Nielsen  is  still  making  vain  attempts  to 
locate  it.  Finally  a  tutti  crashes  in  unexpectedly  in  A  major,  the  first  really  firm 
appearance  of  what  will  ultimately  prove  to  be  "home  base"  in  the  symphony.  For  the 
remainder  of  the  movement,  the  principal  contest  comes  between  the  major  and  minor 
forms  of  the  key  of  A,  and  though  the  cadence  actually  comes  in  A  major,  it  sounds  a  little 
"forced,"  as  if  the  issue  were  not  quite  settled.  And,  indeed,  it  is  not.  The  question 
remains  pertinent  until  the  end  of  the  fourth  movement. 

The  second  movement,  Andante  pastorale,  opens  in  C  major,  a  close  relative  of  A 
minor,  with  a  wonderfully  gentle  waltz  of  rural  character  over  a  series  of  long-sustained 
pedal  notes  that  gradually  rise  throughout  the  movement.  There  is  delicate  contrast 
between  the  strings  and  the  body  of  woodwinds,  which  Nielsen  presents  in  elaborately 
ornamental  lines.  But  the  most  wonderful  coloristic  stroke  comes  as  a  surprise  near  the 
end  of  the  movement,  when,  suddenly,  two  new  "wind"  instruments  appear  in  the 
orchestra — soprano  and  baritone  solos,  vocalizing  wordlessly.  Nielsen  was  so  intent  on  the 
surprise  at  this  point  that  he  requested  that  the  singers  not  be  named  in  the  program  and 
that  they  sing  from  the  background  in  unseen  positions.  Modern  audiences  would  no  doubt 
consider  this  arrangement  unfair  to  the  singers,  but  there  is  no  question  that,  coming  as  a 
total  surprise  (as  it  does,  say,  on  a  record,  where  there  is  no  visual  hint  that  the  singers  are 
about  to  start),  the  sudden  entry  of  the  voices  imparts  a  magical  touch  of  warmth  and 
humanity  to  a  musical  "scene"  that  has  previously  suggested  a  lush  but  inanimate  nature. 
It  is  also  no  accident  that  this  passage,  as  well  as  the  close  of  the  second  movement,  comes 
in  the  key  of  E-flat,  which  is  at  the  farthest  remove  from  the  final  tonality  of  the 
symphony.  We  are  as  far  from  "home"  as  we  are  ever  going  to  be. 

The  third  movement  is  a  vigorous  scherzo  (though  not  in  the  traditional  shape  of  the 
classical  symphony).  It  begins  in  C-sharp  minor,  a  key  closer  to  A  than  to  E-flat,  so  it 
begins  the  return  journey  to  our  ultimate  destination.  Much  of  the  movement  is  assertive 
or  stormy,  and  it  displays  yet  again  Nielsen's  particular  mastery  of  the  woodwinds.  A 
climactic  arrival  at  the  key  of  D  dissolves  back  to  C-sharp  for  the  conclusion,  but  the 
emphasis  on  D  recalls  the  past  (the  symphony  opened  in  D  minor  before  starting  its  climb 
to  A)  and  also  foretells  the  future  (the  final  movement  will  also  open  in  D — but  major  this 
time — before  climbing  definitively  to  A). 

The  finale  grows  from  an  almost  simpleminded  duple-meter  tune,  but  one  that  contains 
rich  possibilities  for  development,  which  Nielsen  uses  contrapuntally  and  in  other  ways  to 
move  gradually  but  inexorably  to  a  climactic  arrival  at  A  major,  toward  which  all  has  been 
pointing  from  the  beginning,  though  the  path  was  sometimes  wayward.  The  journey  is 
ended,  and  its  conclusion  is  as  vibrant  as  it  is  satisfying. 

— S.L. 
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More  .  .  . 

Stravinsky  is  without  any  doubt  the  best-documented  composer  of  the  twentieth  century. 
Eric  Walter  White  has  produced  a  catalogue  of  Stravinsky's  output  with  analyses  of  every 
work,  prefaced  by  a  short  biography,  in  Stravinsky:  The  Composer  and  His  Works 
(University  of  California).  The  most  convenient  brief  survey  of  his  life  and  works  is  the 
volume  by  Francis  Routh  in  the  Master  Musicians  series  (Littlefield  paperback),  though  it 
suffers  from  the  standardized  format  of  the  series  (which  deals  with  the  works  by  genre  in 
individual  chapters)  since  Stravinsky's  development  often  involved  work  on  several 
different  types  of  music  in  close  proximity.  The  most  recent  and  large-scale  study  is  an 
indispensable,  incomplete,  undigested,  fascinating  volume  by  Vera  Stravinsky  and  Robert 
Craft,  Stravinsky  in  Pictures  and  Documents  (Simon  and  Schuster).  It  is  a  cornucopia  of 
material,  but  confusingly  organized,  with  a  wealth  of  detail  about  the  composition  of  some 
works  (often  more  than  one  can  usefully  assimilate)  while  skimming  over  others. 
Stravinsky's  comments  on  Gesualdo  and  his  treatment  of  the  madrigals  come  from 
Expositions  and  Developments,  one  of  his  volumes  of  "conversations"  with  Robert  Craft, 
which,  along  with  the  rest  of  the  series,  has  just  been  reissued  in  paperback  by  the 
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University  of  California  Press.  Glenn  Watkins's  Gesualdo  (Oxford)  is  the  standard  study 
of  that  fascinating  composer.  Stravinsky's  own  recording  with  the  Columbia  Symphony 
Orchestra  of  the  Monumentum  pro  Gesualdo  is  still  obtainable  (Columbia  Special 
Products,  coupled  with  madrigals  and  sacred  music  of  Gesualdo  conducted  by  Robert 
Craft). 

Prokofiev  has  suffered  from  a  lack  of  balanced  critical  evaluation  both  in  Russia  and  in 
the  West;  Soviet  historians  tend  to  attack  those  works  written  while  the  composer  was  in 
the  "decadent"  West  as  "formalistic"  and  unmusical,  while  European  and  American 
critics  tend  to  criticize  the  works  of  Prokofiev's  later  years,  after  he  had  returned  to 
Russia,  as  responses  to  the  pressure  of  "official"  standards  of  musical  style.  A  fundamen- 
tal and  very  reasonable  book  is  Music  and  Musical  Life  in  Soviet  Russia,  1917-1970  by 
Boris  Schwarz  (Norton  paperback),  which  is  filled  with  a  broad  range  of  fascinating 
material.  An  updated  edition  carries  the  story  forward  to  1980  (University  of  Indiana). 
The  standard  Soviet  biography  by  Israel  Nestyev,  Prokofiev  (Standard),  has  much 
information  but  strong  biases  against  the  composer's  pre-Soviet  period.  On  the  other 
hand,  Victor  SerofFs  Sergei  Prokofiev:  A  Soviet  Tragedy  is  little  more  than  a  hatchet  job 
from  the  opposite  point  of  view  and  is  by  no  means  scrupulously  accurate.  Prokofiev's 
earliest  years,  through  his  conservatory  days,  are  richly  illuminated  in  his  recently 
published  memoir,  Prokofiev  by  Prokofiev  (Doubleday).  Among  the  available  recordings 
of  the  Third  Piano  Concerto,  you  might  like  to  try  Vladimir  Ashkenazy's  reading  with 
Andre  Previn  and  the  London  Symphony  (Angel,  coupled  with  the  rarely  recorded  Fourth 
Concerto  as  part  of  a  complete  cycle),  Gary  GrafFman's  with  George  Szell  and  the 
Cleveland  Orchestra  (CBS,  coupled  with  Prokofiev's  First  Concerto  and  Piano  Sonata 
No.  3),  or  Martha  Argerich's  with  Claudio  Abbado  and  the  Berlin  Philharmonic  (DG, 
coupled  with  the  Ravel  Concerto  in  G). 

The  best  study  of  Nielsen's  symphonic  work  is  still  Robert  Simpson's  Carl  Nielsen, 
Symphonist  1865-1931  (originally  published  in  1952,  now  available  in  a  1979  revision 
from  Taplinger).  Hugh  Ottaway's  contribution  on  Nielsen  to  Simpson's  symposium  The 
Symphony  (Penguin  paperback)  is  also  worth  looking  at,  though  it  emphasizes  the  last 
three  symphonies  and  has  only  brief  remarks  about  the  first  three.  The  composer  himself 
wrote  a  biographical  account  of  his  early  years.  An  English  translation  of  his  essay  on 
"Words,  Music,  and  Programme  Music"  is  to  be  found  in  the  short  collection  Living 
Music  published  by  the  Danish  music  publisher  Wilhelm  Hansen  Musik-Forlag.  Record- 
ings of  Nielsen's  symphonies  are  rare  these  days.  There  is  a  complete  recording  of  the  six 
symphonies  on  the  imported  Unicorn  label  (which  has  all  six  symphonies  on  separate  discs 
with  Ole  Schmidt  conducting  the  London  Symphony  Orchestra).  Though  it  is  apparently 
now  out  of  print  in  this  country,  the  bargain-priced  set  containing  Herbert  Blomstedt's 
performance  with  the  Danish  Radio  Symphony  Orchestra  in  two  boxes,  each  with  three 
discs,  containing  Symphonies  1-3  (plus  the  Bohemian-Danish  Folk  Melody  and  the 
Helios  Overture,  Opus  17)  and  Symphonies  4-6  (plus  Pan  and  Syrinx,  Opus  49), 
respectively,  is  worth  looking  out  for.  The  only  current  single  recording  of  the  symphony 
is  Leonard  Bernstein's  reading  with  the  Royal  Danish  Orchestra  (CBS). 

— S.L. 
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Alexander  Toradze 


Thirty-two-year-old  pianist  Alexander  Toradze 
has  toured  in  the  United  States,  France,  Italy, 
Yugoslavia,  East  Germany,  Czechoslovakia, 
Rumania,  Bulgaria,  Mexico,  the  Philippines,  and 
the  USSR.  His  first  three  seasons  in  the  United 
States— 1977, 1978,  and  1979— were  high- 
lighted by  performances  in  New  York's  Carnegie 
Hall  and  Washington  D.C.'s  Kennedy  Center 
with  the  Moscow  Philharmonic,  as  well  as  by 
performances  with  the  Los  Angeles  Philhar- 
monic at  the  Hollywood  Bowl  and  with  the 
Cleveland  Orchestra  at  the  Blossom  Festival. 
Since  that  time,  his  tours  have  included  appear- 
ances with  the  Orchestre  National  de  France  in 
Paris,  the  Leipzig  Gewandhaus  in  East  Germany, 
and  the  Leningrad  Philharmonic  in  the  Soviet 
Union.  During  November  and  December  1983, 
Mr.  Toradze  toured  with  the  Los  Angeles  Phil- 
harmonic and  again  performed  at  the  Kennedy 
Center,  as  well  as  in  New  York's  Avery  Fisher 
Hall,  in  Boston,  and  in  San  Francisco.  His 
1983-84  season  also  included  performances  with 
the  New  York  Philharmonic,  the  orchestras  of 
Houston,  Phoenix,  and  Minnesota,  and  another 
appearance  with  the  Los  Angeles  Philharmonic 
opening  the  Hollywood  Bowl.  During  the 
1984-85  season,  his  United  States  touring 
schedule  includes  the  orchestras  of  Los  Angeles, 
Spokane,  Des  Moines,  Fort  Worth,  Binghamton, 
Omaha,  and  Lubbock,  as  well  as  recitals  from 
coast  to  coast.  He  made  his  London  debut  in 


October  1984  with  the  London  Philharmonia 
conducted  by  Vladimir  Ashkenazy. 

Born  in  Tbilisi,  Georgia,  in  the  USSR,  Alex- 
ander Toradze  attended  the  Paliashvili  School  of 
Music  and  Tbilisi  Conservatory  before  entering 
the  Moscow  Conservatory  in  1971.  His  profes- 
sors there  were  Yakov  Zak,  Boris  Zemlyansky, 
and  Lev  Naumov.  Encouraged  by  his  father, 
composer  David  Toradze,  and  his  mother,  film 
actress  Liana  Asatiani,  he  made  his  first  profes- 
sional public  appearance  at  age  nine  and  contin- 
ued performing  in  recital  and  with  orchestra 
throughout  the  USSR.  Mr.  Toradze  received 
international  attention  after  winning  the  silver 
medal  in  the  1977  Van  Qiburn  International 
Competition.  He  has  since  appeared  throughout 
the  United  States  in  highly  acclaimed  recitals 
and  concerts,  and  he  was  the  subject  of  a  nation- 
al PBS  television  documentary  entitled  "Lexo." 
His  performances  this  week  are  his  first  with  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 
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Jaeger  salutes 

the  Boston 

Symphony 

Orchestra. 
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Jaeger  International  Shop  -  Copley  Place,  Boston,  MA.  (617)  437-1163 

Jaeger  International  Shop  -  The  Mall  at  Chestnut  Hill,  Newton,  MA.  (617)  527-1785 


Roberta  Gumbel 


Soprano  Roberta  Gumbel  is  a  graduate  of  the 
Indiana  University  School  of  Music  in  Bloom- 
ington,  where  she  received  both  her  bachelor's 
and  master's  degrees  in  voice.  While  there,  she 
was  also  an  associate  instructor.  Ms.  Gumbel's 
teachers  have  included  Dr.  Roger  Havranek  and 
Virginia  Zeani  at  Indiana  and  Phyllis  Curtin  at 
the  Tanglewood  Music  Center.  While  a  student 
at  Tanglewood,  she  sang  with  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  in  Liszt's  Dante  Symphony  in 
1982  under  the  direction  of  Kurt  Masur  and  in 
Beethoven's  Choral  Fantasy  under  Seiji  Ozawa's 
direction  in  1984.  She  has  sung  with  the  Lyric 
Opera  of  Kansas  City  and  is  currently  a  resident 
artist  with  the  Kentucky  Opera  in  Louisville.  Ms. 
Gumbel  has  been  a  national  winner  in  both  the 
Music  Teacher's  National  Association  and  the 
National  Federation  of  Music  Clubs  Competi- 
tions. As  a  result  of  the  MTNA  award,  she  was 
featured  as  a  young  artist  in  the  South  Carolina 
Public  Television  program  "Debut."  In  the 
Boston  area,  Ms.  Gumbel  is  the  soprano  of  the 
Scarborough  Chamber  Players. 
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Self-portrait  of  a  genius 


With  wit  and  charm,  Aaron  Copland, 
America  s  greatest  living  composer  looks 
back  on  the  first  four  decades  of  his  life  in 
music.  It  is  a  monumental  work  about  an 
exceptional  era  in  America  s  artistic  history 
and  the  events,  here  and  abroad,  that 
spawned  his  genius.  Enhanced  by 
"interludes"  that  feature  reminiscences 
by  friends  and  colleagues  like  Nadia 
Boulanger,  Virgil  Thompson,  Agnes 
DeMille,  and  Leonard  Bernstein,  Copland 
is  a  stirring  chronicle  of  our  cultural  times. 


*c 


1900  through  1942 
Aaron  Copland  and  Vivian  Perlis 

With  over  100  photographs,  $24.95  at  bookstores  or  direct  from 

ST.  MARTIN'S/MAREK,  175  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  NY  10010 

(Mail  orders:  Add  $1.50  extra  for  postage.  Send  Attn:  PY) 


'1  love  dining 
with  four  starsT 

'I  said  join  me  at  Apl( 
The  Boston  Globe 
gave  it  four  stars. 
Then  Esquire  called  r 
terrific.  Oh,  and  Boston 
JMagazine  raved./ 
It's  becoming  a  habit. 
Apley's,  please" 
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S.  Mark  Aliapoulios 


Originally  from  South  Florida,  baritone 
S.  Mark  Aliapoulios  received  his  bachelor  of 
music  degree  magna  cum  laude  from  the 
University  of  Miami  and  his  master's  degree  in 
vocal  performance  with  honors  and  distinction 
from  the  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music. 
Since  moving  to  Boston  he  has  appeared  as 
soloist  on  several  occasions  with  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra,  the  Portland  Sym- 
phony, the  MIT  Choral  Society,  the  Dedham 
Choral  Society,  the  John  Oliver  Chorale,  the 
Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus,  the  Handel  & 
Haydn  Society,  and  the  contemporary  music 
ensemble  Alea  III.  A  vocal  fellowship  student 
at  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center  in  1982  and 
1983,  Mr.  Aliapoulios  is  a  member  of  the 
Boston  Chamber  Soloists.  He  performs  regu- 
larly with  the  opera  group  for  Young  Audi- 
ences of  Massachusetts  and  as  a  soloist  at  both 
Wellesley  Hills  Congregational  Church  and 
Temple  Isaiah  in  Lexington.  In  April  1981, 
Mr.  Aliapoulios  was  the  first-place  winner  in 
the  Opera  Company  of  Boston  Scholarship 
Competition,  leading  to  several  appearances 
with  that  company.  In  the  fall  of  1985,  he  will 
participate  in  the  international  finals  of  the 
Pavarotti/Philadelphia  Opera  Company  Com- 
petition. He  has  twice  been  a  finalist  in  the 
New  England  Regional  Metropolitan  Opera 
Auditions,  and  this  past  December  he  placed 
third  in  the  Artist  Awards  competition  spon- 


sored by  the  National  Association  of  Singers  of 
Teaching.  Now  a  faculty  member  at  Boston 
University,  Mr.  Aliapoulios  was  baritone  soloist 
in  Benjamin  Britten's  War  Requiem  with  the 
Civic  Symphony  Orchestra  under  the  direction 
of  John  Oliver  at  Symphony  Hall  last  season. 
He  appeared  three  times  with  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  at  Tanglewood  in  1982,  in 
Stravinsky's  Requiem  Canticles,  the  same 
composer's  Mass,  and  the  Beethoven  Choral 
Fantasy.  His  most  recent  performances  with 
the  orchestra  were  on  the  closing  concerts  of 
last  year's  subscription  season,  in  Berlioz's 
UEnfance  du  Christ  under  the  direction  of 
Seiji  Ozawa. 
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MORE  MUSIC 
FOR  VOIR  MONEY. 


BARNES 
&NOBLE 


Whether  you're  looking  for  an  opera  or  an 
oratorio,  a  ballet  or  a  baroque  trumpet  fanfare, 
you're  sure  to  find  what  you  want  at  the 
Classical  Record  Center  at  Barnes  &  Noble. 

When  it  comes  to  classical  music,  you  always 
get  more  for  your  money  at  Barnes  &  Noble. 

Classical  Record  Center 
at  Barnes  &  Noble 

395  Washington  Street 
(at  Downtown  Crossing) 

Mon.-Fri.,  9:30-6:30 

Sat.,  9:30-6:00 

Sun.,  12:00-6:00 
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1984-85  SEASON  SUMMARY 


WORKS  PERFORMED  DURING  THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA'S  1984-85  SUBSCRIPTION  SEASON 

ADAMS 

Shaker  Loops 

BACH,  J.S. 

Cantata  No.  51,  "Jauchzet  Gott  in  alien  Landen!" 

KATHLEEN  BATTLE,  soprano 
Orchestral  Suite  No.  4  in  D,  BWV  1069 

Prelude  and  Fugue  in  E-flat,  BWV  552,  arranged  for  large  orchestra 
by  Arnold  Schoenberg 

BARTOK 

Suite  from  the  one-act  Pantomime,  The  Miraculous  Mandarin 
Rumanian  Folk  Dances 


Week 


11 

11 
1 


16 
16 


BEETHOVEN  Cr^  *  4' >*    &h>     o?   **  p  J 

Symphony  No.  7  in  A,  Op.  92 
Piano  Concerto  No.  4  in  G,  Op.  58 

KRYSTIAN  ZIMERMAN,  piano 
Overture  to  the  ballet  The  Creatures  ofPromethus,  Op.  43 

BERG 

Seven  Early  Songs 

HAKAN  HAGEGARD,  baritone 
Symphonic  Pieces  from  the  opera  Lulu 

FAYE  ROBINSON,  soprano 

BERLIOZ 

Overture  to  Beatrice  et  Benedict 

BRAHMS 

Serenade  No.  1  in  D,  Op.  1 1 
Symphony  No.  2  in  D,  Op.  73 

BRUCKNER 

Symphony  No.  3  in  D  minor  (version  of  1889) 

DELIUS 

Sea  Drift  (Words  by  Walt  Whitman),  for  baritone  solo,  mixed  chorus, 
and  large  orchestra 

RICHARD  STILWELL,  baritone 

DUTILLEUX 

Metaboles 

ELGAR 

Cello  Concerto  in  E  minor,  Op.  85 
RALPH  KIRSHBAUM,  cello 
Falstaff,  Symphonic  study,  Op.  68 

GRIEG 

Incidental  music  to  Peer  Gynt 

FRIEDHELM  EBERLE,  actor;  SHARI  SAUNDERS,  soprano; 

SANDRA  SHIPLEY,  actress;  TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL 

CHORUS,  JOHN  OLIVER,  conductor 
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A  Distinctive  Selection  of  Oriental  Rugs  and  Wall  Hangings 


1643  Beacon  Street,  Waban  Square 
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Phone  (617)  964-2686 
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or 

the  most  perfectly  superb 
continental  cuisine,  impeccable 
service,  and  elegant  ambience, 
before  or  after  the  symphony, 
now  there  is  only  one  choice. 
The  Fox  &  Hounds.  Rated  Four 
Stars  by  the  Boston  Globe  and 
the  Boston  Herald 


Hounds 


For  reservations  call  426-0555.  40  Park  Plaza 
at  The  Boston  Park  Plaza  Hotel  &  Towers. 


GOA.CH 


17"  x  11 "  x  2" 


N<>  5050 

Handle  Portfolio  $130 

We  make  this  soft,  uncon- 
structed,  legal  size  portfolio 
in  six  colors  of  real  Glove 
Tanned  Cowhide: 

Black,  Burgundy,  Mocha,  Red, 
British  Tan  and  Tabac. 

\bu  can  order  it  by  mail  or 
telephone,  and  we  will  ship  it 
to  you  from  our  factory  at  no 
extra  cost. 

Send  for  our  free  catalogue. 

The  Coacrf  Store 

75-B  Newbury  Street,  Boston,  Mass.  021 16 

(617)  536-2777  * 
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13 


15 


3 
6 
Tues  'CVThurs  'B',  8 


HANDEL 

Acis  and  Galatea,  a  Masque 

MARGARET  MARSHALL,  soprano;  MICHAEL  MYERS,  tenor; 

DAVID  BRITTON,  tenor;  WILLARD  WHITE,  bass-baritone; 

TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS,  JOHN  OLIVER,  conductor 
Ode  for  St.  Cecilia's  Day 

FAYE  ROBINSON,  soprano;  VINSON  COLE,  tenor; 

TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS,  JOHN  OLIVER,  conductor 

HAYDN 

Symphony  No.  6  in  D,  Le  Matin 
Symphony  No.  7  in  C,  Le  Midi 
Symphony  No.  8,  in  G,  Le  Soir 

HONEGGER 

Jeanne  d'Arc  au  bucher,  Dramatic  oratorio  to  a  text  by  Paul  Claudel  8 

MARTHE  KELLER,  actress;  GEORGES  WILSON,  actor/director; 
VERNON  DOBTCHEFF,  actor;  MARY  BURGESS,  soprano; 
MARY  SHEARER,  soprano;  JOCELYNE  TAILLON,  mezzo-soprano; 
JOHN  GILMORE,  tenor;  TERRY  COOK,  bass;  TANGLEWOOD 
FESTIVAL  CHORUS,  JOHN  OLIVER,  conductor;  BOSTON  BOY 
CHOIR,  THEODORE  MARIER,  director;  YOUTH  PRO  MUSICA, 
ROBERTA  HUMEZ,  director 

KNUSSEN 

Symphony  No.  3,  Op.  18  19 

LALO 

Symphonie  espagnole  in  D  minor,  Op.  21  21 

ANNE-SOPHIE  MUTTER,  violin 

MAHLER 

Symphony  No.  9  7 

MENDELSSOHN 

Symphony  No.  5  in  D,  Op.  107,  Reformation  21 

Piano  Concerto  No.  1  in  G  minor,  Op.  25  4 

MURRAY  PERAHIA,  piano 

MOZART 

Symphony  No.  29  in  A,  K.201(186a)  5 

Symphony  No.  34  in  C,  K.338  1 7 

Symphony  No.  39  in  E-flat,  K.543  18 

Piano  Concerto  No.  1 2  in  A,  K.4 1 4(385p)  1 7 

MAURIZIO  POLLINI,  piano 
Piano  Concerto  No.  1 7  in  G,  K.453  1 7 

MAURIZIO  POLLINI,  piano 
Piano  Concerto  No.  24  in  C  minor,  K.491  20 

ANDRAS  SCHIFF,  piano 
Flute  Concerto  No.  2  in  D,  K. 3 1 4(285d)  Opening  Night 

JAMES  GALWAY,  flute 

NIELSEN 

Symphony  No.  3,  Op.  27,  Sinfonia  espansiva  22 

ROBERTA  GUMBEL,  soprano;  S.  MARK  ALIAPOULIOS,  baritone 

PONE 

Avanti!  a 
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POULENC 

Concerto  in  D  minor  for  two  pianos  and  orchestra 

KATIA  &  MARIELLE  LABEQUE,  duo-pianists 
Gloria,  for  soprano  solo,  mixed  chorus,  and  orchestra 

KATHLEEN  BATTLE,  soprano 

PROKOFIEV 

Symphony  No.  6  in  E-flat,  Op.  Ill 
Piano  Concerto  No.  3  in  C,  Op.  26 

ALEXANDER  TORADZE,  piano 

RAKHMANINOV 

Rhapsody  on  a  Theme  of  Paganini,  Op.  43 

CECILLE  OUSSET,  piano 
Symphonic  Dances,  Op.  45 

RAVEL 

Alborada  del  gracioso 

RODRIGO 

Fantasia  para  un  gentilhombre 
JAMES  GALWAY,  flute 

ROSSINI 

Overture  to  Uitaliana  in  Algeri 

SCHOENBERG 

Concerto  in  D  for  cello  and  orchestra,  freely  adapted  from  the 
harpsichord  concerto  of  Matthias  Georg  Monn 
YO-YO  MA 

SCHUMANN 

Symphony  No.  3  in  E-flat,  Op.  97,  Rhenish 

SHOSTAKOVICH 

Symphony  No.  1  in  F  minor,  Op.  10 


Tues  'CV-Thurs  'B' 


11 


14 

22 


9 
18 

21 

Opening  Night 

14 

2 


1 
10 


* 


where  handcraftsmanship 

is  a  tradition 


Concord,  MA 
17)371-1088 


M 


MARK  WHITE  ASSOCIATES 

COMMERCIAL  INTERIOR  DESIGNERS 


PROVIDING  PRACTICAL  SOLUTIONS 

TO  YOUR  NEED  FOR 

QUALITY  INTERIOR  SPACE. 


NASHUA.  N.H. 


603-883-7407 
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STRAUSS 

Don  Quixote,  Fantastic  variations  on  a  theme  of  knightly 
character,  Op.  35 

YO-YO  MA,  ceUo 

BURTON  FINE,  viola 

STRAVINSKY 

Violin  Concerto  in  D 

CHO-LIANG  LIN,  violin 

Monumentum  pro  Gesualdo  di  lenosa  ad  CD  Annum 
Petrushka  (version  of  191 1) 

TAKEMITSU 

To  the  Edge  of  Dream ,  for  guitar  and  orchestra 

MANUEL  BARRUECO,  guitar 

TCHAIKOVSKY 

Symphony  No.  2  in  C  minor,  Op.  17,  Little  Russian 
Capriccio  italien,  Op.  45 

VAUGHAN  WILLIAMS 

A  London  Symphony 

WILSON 

Sinfonia  (world  premiere;  commissioned  by  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  for  its  centennial) 


Tues  'C,  3 


18 

22 
20 


6,  Tues  'C'/Thurs  'B' 
Opening  Night 

19 


The  Boston  Home, 

(formerly  The  Boston  Home  for  Incurables) 


Est.  1881 


Seeks  Your  Support 
for  Another  Century 


Write  for  Centennial  Brochure :  The  BoStOIl  Home,  IllC . 

David  W.  Lewis,  Treasurer  2049-2061  Dorchester  Avenue 

John  Bigelow,  Assistant  Treasurer    Boston,  Massachusetts  02124 

617/825-3905 
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CONDUCTORS  OF  THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
DURING  THE  1984-85  SUBSCRIPTION  SEASON 


SEIJI  OZAWA,  Music  Director 


MYUNG-WHUN  CHUNG 
ANDREW  DAVIS 
CHARLES  DUTOIT 
ADAM  FISCHER 
RAYMOND  LEPPARD 
YOEL  LEVI 
KURT  MASUR 
KENT  NAGANO 
MAURIZIO  POLLINI 
DAVID  ZINMAN 


Week 


Opening  Night,  1,  2, 

Tues  'C,  3,  6,  7,  8, 

Tues  'CVThurs  'B', 

11,  12,21,22 

14 

18,19 

20 

16 

13 

5 

9,  10,  15 

7 

17 

4 

*    7 


m 


Fl 


The  highest  award  from  France's 
UOrdre  Mondial  de  Gourmets 
Desgustateurs  was  not  for  a  single  wine. 
It  was  for  Zachary's  j* 

entire  wine  list.  u     **lmfl 


At  To 


'Jho 


For  reservations  telephone  (617)  424-7000. 


m 
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SOLOISTS  WITH  THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
DURING  THE  1984-85  SUBSCRIPTION  SEASON 


ALIAPOULIOS,  S.  MARK,  baritone 

BARRUECO,  MANUEL,  guitar 

BATTLE,  KATHLEEN,  soprano 

BRITTON,  DAVID,  tenor 

BURGESS,  MARY,  soprano 

COLE,  VINSON,  tenor 

COOK,  TERRY,  bass 

DOBTCHEFF,  VERNON,  actor 

EBERLE,  FRIEDHELM,  actor 

FINE,  BURTON,  viola 

GALWAY,  JAMES,  flute 

GILMORE,  JOHN,  tenor 

GUMBEL,  ROBERTA,  soprano 

HAGEGARD,  HAKAN,  baritone 

KELLER,  MARTHE,  actress 

KIRSHBAUM,  RALPH,  cello 

LIN,  CHO-LIANG,  violin 

LABEQUE,  KATIA  &  MARIELLE,  duo-pianists 

MA,  YO-YO,  cello 

MARSHALL,  MARGARET,  soprano 

MUTTER,  ANNE-SOPHIE,  violin 

MYERS,  MICHAEL,  tenor 

OUSSET,  CECILE,  piano 

PERAHIA,  MURRAY,  piano 

POLLINI,  MAURIZIO,  conductor/pianist 

ROBINSON,  FAYE,  soprano 

SAUNDERS,  SHARI,  soprano 

SCHIFF,  ANDRAS,  piano 

SHEARER,  MARY,  soprano 

SHIPLEY,  SANDRA,  actress 

STILWELL,  RICHARD,  baritone 

TAILLON,  JOCELYNE,  mezzo-soprano 

TORADZE,  ALEXANDER,  piano 

WHITE,  WILLARD,  bass-baritone 

WILSON,  GEORGES,  actor/director 

ZIMERMAN,  KRYSTIAN,  piano 

BOSTON  BOY  CHOIR, 

THEODORE  MARIER,  director 
TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS, 

JOHN  OLIVER,  conductor 
YOUTH  PRO  MUSICA, 

ROBERTA  HUMEZ,  director 


Week 

22 

6 
11 
13 

8 
15 

8 

8 

9 
Tues  'C,  3 
Opening  Night 

8 
22 
12 

8 
14 
18 
Tues  'C'/Thurs  'B' 
2,  Tues  'C,  3 
13 
21 
13 

9 

4 
17 
15 

9 
20 

8 

9 
19 

8 
22 
13 

8 
16 

8 

8,9,11 
13,  15,  19 
8 
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JUCJttM  M-  MNA.  inc- 

JEWELERS 

We  are  specialists  in  custom  design  and 

restoration  work  in  platinum  and  gold* 

All  work  is  done  on  the  premises. 

43  CENTRAL  STREET  ♦  WELLESLEY,  MASSACHUSETTS  ♦  237-2730 


The  perfect 
prelude. 

The  grand 
finale. 


JIL^xperience  superb 
cuisine  amidst  lavish  surroundings 
that  have  been  recreated  from 
the  spirit  of  the  roaring  twenties 
in  all  their  elegant  glory.  Before 
or  after  the  symphony,  Cafe 
Rouge  is  a  dining  experi- 
ence that's  perfectly  grand. 


at  the  Boston  Park  Plaza  Hotel  &  Towers 

On  Park  Plaza  at  Arlington  Street 

For  reservations  call  426-2000  Parking  Available 


PACKAGING 

NEW  ENGLAND'S 

FINEST  PRODUCTS 

Manufacturers  of 
Quality  Folding  Cartons. 
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|smNDtVBDBb\ 

^■■■■■^■■■CHELSEA    MAX. 

(617)884-4200 
28  Gerrish  Avenue,  Chelsea,  MA  02150 


For  a  personal  appointment 
call-Dean  Ridlon,  Vice  President.  Private  Banking  Group 
Bank  ofBoston  (617)  434^5302.  V 

^  Boston's  Financial  District  and  B$ok  Bay: 

©1984  The  First  National  Bank  of  Boston^  MemberOTG 


WORKS  PERFORMED  AT  SYMPHONY  HALL  CHAMBER 
PRELUDES  DURING  THE  1984-85  SUBSCRIPTION  SEASON 

BACH,  J.S. 

Partita  in  B  minor  for  solo  violin,  BWV  1002 

Suite  No.  5  in  C  minor  for  unaccompanied  cello,  BWV  1011 

BRAHMS 

Sonata  in  F  minor  for  viola  and  piano,  Op.  120,  No.  1 
Violin  Sonata  No.  1  in  G,  Op.  78 
Violin  Sonata  No.  2  in  A,  Op.  100 

DVORAK 

Sonatina  in  G  for  violin  and  piano,  Op.  100 

Trio  in  F  minor  for  piano,  violin,  and  cello,  Op.  65 

ELGAR 

Violin  Sonata  in  E  minor,  Op.  82 

MENDELSSOHN 

Quartet  in  B  minor  for  piano  and  strings,  Op.  3 

MOZART 

Duo  in  G  for  violin  and  viola,  K.423 

Quartet  in  G  minor  for  piano  and  strings,  K.478 

Quintet  in  E-flat  for  piano,  oboe,  clarinet,  bassoon,  and  horn,  K.452 

Sonata  in  B-flat  for  violin  and  piano,  K.378(317d) 

Trio  in  E-flat  for  clarinet,  viola,  and  piano,  K.498,  Kegelstatt 

POULENC 

Sonata  for  flute  and  piano 

Sonata  for  horn,  trumpet,  and  trombone 

PROKOFIEV 

Overture  on  Hebrew  Themes,  Op.  34 
Sonata  in  D  for  flute  and  piano,  Op.  94 
Sonata  in  F  minor  for  violin  and  piano,  Op.  80 

SCHUMANN 

Quintet  in  E-flat  for  piano  and  strings,  Op.  44 

SHOSTAKOVICH 

String  Quartet  No.  13  in  B-flat  minor,  Op.  138 

STRAVINSKY 

Duo  Concertant  for  violin  and  piano 
Three  Pieces  for  clarinet  solo 


Week 

1 
11 

2 

2 

10 

21 
21 


18 
18 

17/18 

18 
17/18 

11 

11 

22 
14 
14 

1 

10 

22 
22 
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FIDUCIARY. 

Private  Trustees  in  Corporate  Form 


For  over  100  years  we  have 
devoted  complete  and  undi- 
vided attention  to  the  care 
and  management  of  property 
for  individuals  and  institu- 
tions. We  maintain  no  co- 
mingled  funds:  all  accounts 
are  handled  on  an  individual 
basis.  We  believe  that  con- 
tinuity of  administration  is 
essential  to  the  achievement 
of  established  objectives. 
Thus,  one  officer  is  assigned 
to  pay  close  attention  to  the 
client's  needs  and  goals,  and 
look  after  all  aspects  of  the 
client's  affairs. 


FIDUCIARY 

BOSTON  TRUSTEES 

Fiduciary  Trust  Company 

175  Federal  Street,  Boston,  Massachusetts  021 10 

Telephone  (617)  482-5270 
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CHAMBER  PRELUDE  PERFORMERS 

DURING  THE  1984-85  SUBSCRIPTION  SEASON 

AMLIN,  MARTIN,  piano 
BABCOCK,  MARTHA,  cello 
BARNES,  ROBERT,  viola 
BOLTER,  NORMAN,  trombone 
BRACKEN,  NANCY,  violin 
BUYSE,  LEONE,  flute 
CASSITY,  GWINDALE,  piano 
CHAPMAN,  PETER,  trumpet 
DEVEAU,  DAVID,  piano 
DiNOVO,  NANCY  MATHIS,  violin 
ELLAS,  GERALD,  violin 
FELDMAN,  JONATHAN,  piano 
FELDMAN,  RONALD,  cello 
FIEKOWSKY,  SHEILA,  violin 
HADCOCK,  PETER,  clarinet 
JEANNERET,  MARC,  viola 
KADINOFF,  BERNARD,  viola 
KATZEN,  DANIEL,  horn 
KNUDSEN,  SATO,  ceUo 
LEFKOWITZ,  RONAN,  violin 
LEVY,  AMNON,  violin 
LOWE,  NISANNE,  violin 
LUDWIG,  MARK,  viola 
McCARTY,  PATRICIA,  viola 
MENKIS,  JONATHAN,  horn 
MILLER,  JONATHAN,  cello 
MOERSCHEL,  JOEL,  cello 
NORDSTROM,  CRAIG,  clarinet 
OSTROVSKY,  FREDY,  violin 
PATTERSON,  JEROME,  cello 
RAPIER,  WAYNE,  oboe 
RAYKHTSAUM,  AZA,  violin 
RIPLEY,  ROBERT,  cello 
ROMANUL,  MYRON,  piano 
ROSEN,  JEROME,  violin 
ROSENBAUM,  VICTOR,  piano 
SEIGEL,  HARVEY,  violin 
SHEN,  HSUEH-YUNG,  piano 
SMALL,  ROLAND,  bassoon 
SMITH,  FENWICK,  flute 
URITSKY,  VYACHESLAV,  violm 
WILKISON,  RONALD,  viola 
YAMPOLSKY,  TATIANA,  piano 
ZARETSKY,  MICHAEL,  viola 


Week 

4,  14,22 

10 

18 

11 

2 

11 

17/18 

11 

18 

4 

22 

21 

21 

21 

17/18 

17/18 

2 

11 

1 

22 

14 

18 

1 

22 

17/18 

11 

4 

22 

21 

18 

17/18 

1 

22 

11 

1 

1 

10 

2 

17/18 

14 

10 

4 

10 

10 
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SINCE  1792,  FAMILIES  HAVE  PUT  THEIR 

I  RUST   IN         Thrift  and  foresight  have  been  bringing  families  to  State 
«■>■■  Street  for  generations . 

JpXAT  E  ^^  services  are  sought  out  because  we  are  more  than  a 

CTDEET  discreet  and  attentive  trustee.  We  also  provide  particularly 

)  |  KEE  ■•         well-informed  investment  management. 

Whether  your  objective  is  the  education  of  your  children, 
a  secure  retirement,  or  preservation  of  capital,  we  will  work 
closely  with  you  and  your  lawyer  to  devise  a  suitable  trust. 

Naturally,  you  are  welcome  to  participate  in  all  decisions, 
or  you  may  choose  to  leave  matters  in  our  care.  Whichever 
you  decide,  you  will  be  kept  regularly  apprised  of  the  pro- 
gress of  your  account. 

We  invite  you  to  put  your  trust  in  us. 
Call  S.  Walker  Merrill,  Jr.,  Senior  Vice  President, 
Investment  Management.  (617)  786-3279. 

State  Street  Bank  and  Trust  Company.  Quality  since  1792. 

9  StateStneet 

State  Street  Bank  and  Trust  Company,  wholly-owned  subsidiary  of  State  Street  Boston  Corporation,  225  Franklin  Street, 
Boston,  MA  02101.  Offices  in  Boston,  New  York,  San  Francisco,  London,  Munich,  Hong  Kong,  Singapore. 
Member  FDIC.  ©  Copyright  State  Street  Boston  Corporation  1982. 
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The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  gratefully  acknowledges  the  following  corporations 
and  professional  organizations  for  their  generous  and  important  support  in  the  past  or 
current  fiscal  year.  (*  denotes  support  of  at  least  $2,500;  capitalized  names  denote 
support  of  at  least  $5,000;  underscored  capitalized  names  within  the  Business 
Leaders'  listing  comprise  the  Business  Honor  Roll.) 


1984-85  Business  Honor  Roll  ($10,000+  ) 

Advanced  Management  Associates,  Inc. 

John  Hancock  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 

Harvey  Chet  Krentzman 

E.  James  Morton 

Analog  Devices,  Inc. 

Stanley  H.  Kaplan  Educational  Center 

Ray  Stata 

Susan  B.  Kaplan 

Bank  of  Boston 

Liberty  Mutual  Insurance  Company 

William  L.  Brown 

Melvin  B.  Bradshaw 

Bank  of  New  England 

Mobil  Chemical  Corporation 

Peter  H.  McCormick 

Rawleigh  Warner,  Jr. 

BayBanks,  Inc. 

New  England  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 

William  M.  Crozier,  Jr. 

Edward  E.  Phillips 

Boston  Consulting  Group,  Inc. 

New  England  Telephone  Company 

Arthur  P.  Contas 

Gerry  Freche 

Boston  Edison  Company 

Raytheon  Company 

Thomas  J.  Galligan,  Jr. 

Thomas  L.  Phillips 

Boston  Globe/Affiliated  Publications 

Red  Lion  Inn 

William  0.  Taylor 

John  H.  Fitzpatrick 

Cahners  Publishing  Company,  Inc. 

State  Street  Bank  &  Trust  Company 

Norman  Cahners 

William  S.  Edgerly 

Country  Curtains 

The  Sheraton  Corporation 

Jane  P.  Fitzpatrick 

John  Kapioltas 

Digital  Equipment  Corporation 

The  Signal  Companies 

Kenneth  H.  Olsen 

Paul  M.  Montrone 

Dynatech  Corporation 

Teradyne  Corporation 

J.  P.  Barger 

Alexander  V.  d'Arbeloff 

Exxon  Corporation 

Urban  Investment  &  Development 

Stephen  Stamas 

Company/ 

Wm.  Filene's  &  Sons  Company 

Copley  Place 

Michael  J.  Babcock 

R.K.  Umscheid 

GTE  Electrical  Products 

WCRB/Charles  River  Broadcasting,  Inc. 

Dean  T  Langford 

Richard  L.  Kaye 

General  Cinema  Corporation 

WCVB-TV  5 

Richard  A.  Smith 

S.  James  Coppersmith 

General  Electric  Company 

Wang  Laboratories 

John  F.  Welch,  Jr. 

An  Wang 

Gillette  Company 

Colman  M.  Mockler,  Jr. 
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Business  Leaders  ($1,000+) 


Accountants 

Arthur  Andersen  &  Co. 
William  F.  Meagher 

COOPERS  &  LYBRAND 
Vincent  M.  O'Reilly 

Charles  DiPesa  &  Company 
William  DiPesa 

*  Ernst  &  Whinney 

James  G.  Maguire 
PEAT,  MARWICK,  MITCHELL 
&  COMPANY 

Herbert  E.  Morse 

*T0UCHE  ROSS  &  COMPANY 
James  T.  McBride 

*  Arthur  Young  &  Company 

Thomas  P.  McDermott 

Advertising/ P.  R. 

*Hill,  Holliday,  Connors, 
Cosmopulos,  Inc. 
Jack  Connors,  Jr. 

Hill  &  Knowlton 
Patricia  Butterfield 

*Kenyon  &  Eckhardt 

Thomas  J.  Mahoney 
*Newsome  &  Company 

Peter  Farwell 

Aerospace 

*  Northrop  Corporation 
Thomas  V.  Jones 
PNEUMO  CORPORATION 
Gerard  A.  Fulham 

Apparel 

*Knapp  King  Size  Corporation 
Winthrop  A.  Short 
William  Carter  Company 
Leo  J.  Feuer 

Architecture/  Design 

Jung/Brannen  Associates,  Inc. 
Yu  Sing  Jung 

Selame  Design 
Joe  Selame 

Banking 

BANK  OF  BOSTON 
William  L.  Brown 

BANK  OF  NEW  ENGLAND 
Peter  H.  McCormick 


BAYBANKS,  INC. 
William  M.  Crozier,  Jr. 

Chase  Manhattan  Corporation 
Robert  M.  Jorgensen 

*  Citicorp  (USA),  Inc. 
Walter  E.  Mercer 
Coolidge  Bank  &  Trust  Company 
Charles  W  Morash 

Framingham  Trust  Company 
William  A.  Anastos 

Mutual  Bank 
Keith  G.  Willoughby 

RocklandTrust  Company 
John  F.  Spence,  Jr. 

SHAWMUTBANKOF 
BOSTON 
William  F.  Craig 

United  States  Trust  Company 
James  V.  Sidell 

Building /Contracting 

National  Lumber  Company 

Louis  L.  Kaitz 
J.F.  White  Contracting  Company 

Thomas  J.  White 

Consdting/  Management 

ADVANCED  MANAGEMENT 
ASSOCIATES,  INC. 
Harvey  Chet  Krentzman 

BLP  Associates 
Bernard  L.  Plansky 

BOSTON  CONSULTING 
GROUP,  INC. 
Arthur  P.  Contas 

Jason  M.  Cortell  and 
Associates,  Inc. 
Jason  M.  Cortell 

Rath  &  Strong,  Inc. 

Arnold  0.  Putnam 
Small  Business  Foundation  of 
America,  Inc. 

Richard  Giesser 

Education 

*Bentley  College 

Gregory  H.  Adamian 
STANLEY  H.  KAPLAN 
EDUCATIONAL  CENTER 
Susan  B.  Kaplan 


Electronics 

Mitre  Corporation 
Robert  R.  Everett 

*Parlex  Corporation 
Herbert  W  Pollack 

*  Signal  Technology  Corporation 

William  Cook 

Employment 

*  Emerson  Personnel 

Rhoda  Warren 
Robert  Kleven  &  Company,  Inc. 

Robert  Kleven 
Russell  Reynolds  Associates,  Inc. 

Jack  H.  Vernon 


*TAD  Technical  Services  Corp. 
David  J.  McGrath,  Jr. 

Energy 

Buckley  &  Scott  Company 
Charles  H.  Downey 

CABOT  CORPORATION 
FOUNDATION 

Ruth  C.  Scheer 

EXXON  CORPORATION 

Stephen  Stamas 
*HCW  Oil  &  Gas  Company,  Inc. 
John  M.  Plukas 

Hatoffs 
Stanley  Hatoff 

MOBIL  CHEMICAL 
CORPORATION 
Rawleigh  Warner,  Jr. 

Yankee  Oil  &  Gas,  Inc. 
Paul  J.  Montle 

Finance 
*Farrell,  Healer  &  Company,  Inc. 

Richard  Farrell 
*The  First  Boston  Corporation 
George  L.  Shinn 
Kaufman  &  Company 
Sumner  Kaufman 

*  Leach  &  Garner 

Philip  Leach 
*Narragansett  Capital 
Corporation 

Arthur  D.  Little 

TA  ASSOCIATES 

Peter  A.  Brooke 


*    - 
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.Inc. 


Food  I Hotel / Restaurant 

«~A*  Boston  Park  Plaza  Hotel  & 
Towers 
Roger  A.  Saunders 

Boston  Showcase  Company 
Jason  Starr 

CREATIVE  GOURMETS  LTD. 

Stephen  E.  Elmont 

Dunkin"  Donuts,  Inc. 
Robert  M.  Rosenberg 

*Howard  Johnson  Company 
G.  Michael  Hostage 

Inncorp,  Ltd. 
Harrv  Axelrod 


*Johnson,  O'Hare  Company,  Inc. 
Harry  O'Hare 

£  ^O'Donnell-Usen  Fisheries 
Corporation 
Arnold  Wolf 

RED  LION  INN 
John  H.  Fitzpatrick 

Roberts  and  Associates 
Warren  Pierce 

THE  SHERATON 
CORPORATION 

John  Kapioltas 

Silenus  Wines,  Inc. 
James  B.  Hangstefer 

Sonesta  International  Hotels 
Corporation 
Paul  Sonnabend 

THE  STOP  &  SHOP 

COMPANIES,  INC. 

Avram  J.  Goldberg 

THE  WESTIN  HOTEL 

Bodo  Lemke 

Furnishings/  Housewares 

COUNTRY  CURTAINS 

Jane  R  Fitzpatrick 

High  Technology/  Computers 

AT&T 

Charles  R.  Grafton 

Analytical  Systems  Engineering 
Corporation 
Michael  B.  Rukin 

Aritech  Corporation 
James  A.  Synk 

Automatic  Data  Processing 
Josh  Weston 


*Computer  Partners,  Inc. 

Paul  J.  Crowley 
*Data  Packaging  Corporation 

Otto  Morningstar 

*Epsilon  Data  Management,  Inc. 
Thomas  0.  Jones 

General  Eastern  Instruments 
Corporation 
Pieter  R.  Wiederhold 

*  Helix  Technology  Corporation 

Frank  Gabron 

IBM  CORPORATION 
Paul  J.  Palmer 

POLAROID  CORPORATION 

William  J.  McCune,  Jr. 

RAYTHEON  COMPANY 

Thomas  L.  Phillips 

*Systems  Engineering  & 
Manufacturing  Corporation 
Steven  Baker 

*Transitron  Electric  Corporation 
David  Bakalar 

Insurance 

Arkwright-Boston  Insurance 
Frederick  J.  Bumpus 

*  Cameron  &  Colby  Co.,  Inc. 

Graves  D.  Hewitt 

*Commercial  Union  Assurance 
Companies 
Howard  H.  Ward 

*  Frank  B.  Hall  &  Company  of 
Massachusetts,  Inc. 

Colby  Hewitt,  Jr. 

JOHN  HANCOCK  MUTUAL 
LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 
E.  James  Morton 

LIBERTY  MUTUAL 
INSURANCE  COMPANY 

Melvin  B.  Bradshaw 

NEW  ENGLAND  MUTUAL 
LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

Edward  E.  Phillips 

PRUDENTIAL  INSURANCE 
COMPANY  OF  AMERICA 
Robert  J.  Scales 

Sun  Life  Assurance  Company  of 
Canada 
John  D.  McNeil 

Investments 

*ABD  Securities  Corporation 
Theodor  Schmidt-Scheuber 


Amoskeag  Company 
Joseph  B.  Ely  II 

BLYTH  EASTMAN  PAINE 
WEBBER  INC. 

James  F  Cleary 

*E.F.  Hutton  &  Company,  Inc. 
S.  Paul  Crabtree 

Goldman,  Sachs  &  Company 
Stephen  B.  Kay 

Kensington  Investment 
Company 
Alan  E.  Lewis 

*Loomis  Sayles  &  Company 
Robert  L.  Kemp 

Moseley,  Hallgarten,  Estabrook 
&  Weeden,  Inc. 
Fred  S.  Moseley 

*Tucker,  Anthony  &  R.L.  Day, 
Inc. 

Gerald  Segel 

*  Woodstock  Corporation 
Frank  B.  Condon 


Legal 

Gadsby  &  Hannah 
Jeffrey  P.  Somers 

Goldstein  &  Manello 
Richard  J.  Snyder 

*Herrick  &  Smith 
Malcolm  D.  Perkins 

Nissenbaum  Law  Offices 
Gerald  L.  Nissenbaum 


Manufacturing 

Acushnet  Company 
John  T.  Ludes 

Bell  Manufacturing  Company 
Irving  W  Bell 

Checon  Corporation 
Donald  E.  Conaway 

Dennison  Manufacturing 
Company 
Nelson  S.  Gifford 

Econocorp,  Inc. 
Richard  G.  Lee 

FLEXcon  Company,  Inc. 
Mark  R.  Ungerer 

GENERAL  ELECTRIC 
COMPANY 
John  F.  Welch,  Jr. 
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GENERAL  ELECTRIC 

COMPANY/LYNN 
James  P  Krebs 

GILLETTE  COMPANY 
Colman  M.  Moekler,  Jr. 

Guzovsky  Electrical  Corporation 

Edward  Guzovskv 

Inland  Steel- Ryerson 

Foundation.  Inc. 
Robert  L.  Atkinson 

Kendall  Company 
J.  Dale  Sherratt 

L.E.  Mason  Company 

Harvey  B.  Berman 

Ludlow  Corporation 
Arthur  Cohen 

NEW  ENGLAND  BUSINESS 
SERVICE,  INC. 

Richard  H.  Rhoads 

Norton  Company 
Donald  R.  Melville 

*  Packaging  Industries.  Inc. 

John  D.  Bambara 

Parker  Brothers 
Richard  E.  Stearns 

*  Plymouth  Rubber  Company.  Inc. 

Maurice  J.  Hamilburg 

Scully  Signal  Company 
Robert  G.  Sculh 

*  Simplex  Time  Recorder 
Company 

Glenn  R.  Peterson 


Superior  Pet  Products.  Inc. 
Richard  J.  Phelps 

*Towle  Manufacturing  Company 

Leonard  Florence 

*Trina.  Inc. 

Thomas  L.  Easton 

Webster  Spring  Company,  Inc. 
A.M.  Levine 

V^ellman.  Inc. 
Arthur  0.  bellman.  Jr. 

Media 
BOSTON  GLOBE 


AFFILIATED  PUBLICATIONS 

W  illiam  0.  Tavlor 

*  Boston  Herald 

Patrick  J.  PurcVll 
GENERAL  CINEMA 
CORPORATION 

Richard  A.  Smith 

*WBZ -TV  4 

Thomas  L.  Goodgame 

WCIB-FM 

Lawrence  K.  Justice 

WCRB  CHARLES  RIVER 
BROADCASTING.  INC. 
Richard  L.  Kave 

WCVB-TV  5 
S.  James  Coppersmith 

*WNE\-TY  7  New  England 

Television 
Seymour  L.  \anoff 


Real  Estate  Management 

Brokerage  and  Consulting  Services 

Since  1898 


SAUNDERS  &  ASSOCIATES 

20  Park  Plaza  Boston  MA  •  02116 
(617)426-0720 


\Wstmghouse  Broadcasting  & 
Cable.  Inc. 
Lawrence  P.  Fraiberg 

Musical  Instruments 

*  Baldwin  Piano  &  Organ 
Company 

R.S.  Harrison 

Avedis  Zildjian  Company 
Armand  Zildjian 

Printing  Publishing 

*ADC0  Publishing  Company.  Inc. 
Samuel  Gorrinkle 
Bowne  ot  Boston 
William  Gallant 

CAHNERS  PUBLISHING 
COMPANY.  INC. 
Norman  L.  Cahners 

CLARK-FRANKLIN- 
KINGSTON  PRESS 

Lawrence  Dress 

Customforms.  Inc. 
David  A.  Granoff 

*  Daniels  Printing  Company 

Lee  Daniels 

HOUGHTON  MIFFLIN 
COMPANY 
Marlowe  G.  Teig 

*Label  Art.  Inc. 
J.  \^  illiam  Flynn 
McGraw  Hill.  Inc. 
Joseph  L.  Dionne 


• 


A     Ooutheast     Asian     Ipeat 


T^MANDALAY 

BURMESE  RESTAURANT 


•(celebrates    lenth   Year* 

329  Huntington  Avenue,  Boston.  247-2111 

Two  Blocks  West  of  Symphony  Hall  -  Reservations  Suggested 
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Real  Estate/ Development 

Combined  Properties,  Inc. 
Stanton  L.  Black 

Corcoran  Mullins  Jennison,  Inc. 
Joseph  Corcoran 

Hilon  Development  Corporation 
Haim  Eliachar 

Northland  Investment 
Corporation 
Robert  A.  Danziger 

Stanmar,  Inc. 
Stanley  W.  Snider 

URBAN  INVESTMENT  & 
DEVELOPMENT  COMPANY/ 
COPLEY  PLACE 
R.K.  Umscheid 

'Winthrop  Securities  Co.,  Inc. 
David  C.  Hewitt 

Retailing 

WM.  FILENE'S  &  SONS 
COMPANY 
Michael  J.  Babcock 

Hills  Department  Stores 
Stephen  A.  Goldberger 

Jordan  Marsh  Company 
Elliot  Stone 


Kay  Bee  Toy  &  Hobby  Shops, 
Inc. 
Howard  Kaufman 

Marshall's,  Inc. 
Frank  H.  Brenton 

*Saks  Fifth  Avenue 
Ronald  J.  Hoffman 

Stuart's  Department  Stores,  Inc. 
Paul  Cammarano 

*Zayre  Corporation 
Maurice  Segall 

Science/ Medical 

*Charles  River  Breeding 
Laboratories,  Inc. 
Henry  L.  Foster 

Damon  Corporation 
David  I.  Kosowsky 

Hospital  Corporation  of  America 
HCA  Foundation 
Donald  E.  Strange 

Shoes 

* Jones  &  Vining,  Inc. 
Sven  Vaule,  Jr. 

*  Mercury  International  Trading 
Corporation 
Irving  Wiseman 


MORSE  SHOE,  INC. 

Manuel  Rosenberg 

THE  SPENCER  COMPANIES, 
INC. 
C.  Charles  Marran 

STRIDE  RITE  CORPORATION 

Arnold  S.  Hiatt 

Software/ Information  Services 

Henco  Software,  Inc. 
Henry  Cochran 

Interactive  Data  Corporation 
Carl  G.  Wolf 

Travel/ Transportation 

*  Heritage  Travel 

Donald  Sohn 

*The  Trans-Lease  Group 
John  J.  McCarthy,  Jr. 

Utilities 

BOSTON  EDISON  COMPANY 
Thomas  J.  Galligan,  Jr. 

*  Eastern  Gas  &  Fuel  Associates 

William  J.  Pruyn 

NEW  ENGLAND  TELEPHONE 

Gerry  Freche 


T 


**?■ 


•  ON  ST.,  BOSTON,  MASS.  (£116  (617)  267-9100  ♦  THE  MALL  AT 
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MASSACHUSETTS 

HKH  TECHNOLOGY 

COUNCt 


IPIK 


The  following  Members  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts High  Technology  Council 
support  the  BSO  through  the  BSO 
Business  &  Professional  Leadership 
Program: 


Alpha  Industries,  Inc. 
George  S.  Kariotis 

ANALOG  DEVICES,  INC. 

Ray  Stata 
The  Analytic  Sciences 
Corporation 
Arthur  Gelb 
*Augat,  Inc. 

Roger  D.  Wellington 
Barry  Wright  Corporation 
Ralph  Z.  Sorenson 
*Bolt  Beranek  and  Newman  Inc. 
Stephen  Levy 
Computervision  Corporation 
Martin  Allen 
*Cullinet  Software,  Inc. 
John  J.  Cullinane 

DIGITAL  EQUIPMENT 
CORPORATION 
Kenneth  H.  Olsen 


DYNATECH  CORPORATION 

J.  P.  Barger 
EPSCO,  Inc. 

Wayne  P.  Coffin 
Foxboro  Company 

Earle  W  Pitt 
GCA  Corporation 

Milton  Greenberg 
GTE  ELECTRICAL 
PRODUCTS 

Dean  T  Langford 
*GenRad  Foundation 

Lynn  Smoker 
*Haemonetics,  Inc. 

John  F.  White 
Honeywell  Information  Systems 

Warren  G.  Sprague 
Instron  Corporation 

Harold  Hindman 
♦Arthur  D.  Little,  Inc. 

John  F  Magee 


M/A-COM,  INC. 

Vessarios  G.  Chigas 
Massachusetts  High  Technology 
Council,  Inc. 

Howard  P.  Foley 
Millipore  Corporation 

Dimitri  d'Arbeloff 
PRIME  COMPUTER,  INC. 

Joe  M.  Henson 
*  Printed  Circuit  Corporation 

Peter  Sarmanian 
SofTech,  Inc. 

Justus  Lowe,  Jr. 
TERADYNE,  INC. 

Alexander  V.  d'Arbeloff 
Thermo  Electron  Corporation 

George  N.  Hatsopoulos 
Unitrode  Corporation 

George  M.  Berman 
WANG  LABORATORIES,  INC. 

An  Wang 


ia~  .  i 


*■>■"■' 
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CORP. 

REALTORS 


Houses  •  Condominiums  •  Apartments 

Sales  Rentals 

Management 


1412  B  Beacon  Street, 
Brookline,  Massachusetts  02146 

Telephone:  (617)  738-5700 
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Symphony  Hall  Information  .  . . 
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FOR  SYMPHONY  HALL  CONCERT  AND 
TICKET  INFORMATION,  call  (617)  266-1492. 
For  Boston  Symphony  concert  program  informa- 
tion, call  "C-O-N-C-E-R-T." 

THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  performs  ten 
months  a  year,  in  Symphony  Hall  and  at  Tangle- 
wood.  For  information  about  any  of  the  orches- 
tra's activities,  please  call  Symphony  Hall,  or 
write  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Sym- 
phony Hall,  Boston,  MA  02115. 

THE  EUNICE  S.  AND  JULIAN  COHEN 

ANNEX,  adjacent  to  Symphony  Hall  on  Hunt- 
ington Avenue,  may  be  entered  by  the  Symphony 
Hall  West  Entrance  on  Huntington  Avenue. 

FOR  SYMPHONY  HALL  RENTAL  INFORMA- 
TION, call  (617)  266-1492,  or  write  the  Func- 
tion Manager,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA 
02115. 

THE  BOX  OFFICE  is  open  from  10  a.m.  until  6 
p.m.  Monday  through  Saturday;  on  concert  eve- 
nings, it  remains  open  through  intermission  for 
BSO  events  or  just  past  starting-time  for  other 
events.  In  addition,  the  box  office  opens  Sunday 
at  1  p.m.  when  there  is  a  concert  that  afternoon 
or  evening.  Single  tickets  for  all  Boston  Sym- 
phony concerts  go  on  sale  twenty-eight  days 
before  a  given  concert  once  a  series  has  begun, 
and  phone  reservations  will  be  accepted.  For 
outside  events  at  Symphony  Hall,  tickets  will  be 
available  three  weeks  before  the  concert.  No 
phone  orders  will  be  accepted  for  these  events. 

TICKET  RESALE:  If  for  some  reason  you  are 
unable  to  attend  a  Boston  Symphony  concert  for 
which  you  hold  a  ticket,  you  may  make  your 
ticket  available  for  resale  by  calling  the  switch- 
board. This  helps  bring  needed  revenue  to  the 
orchestra  and  makes  your  seat  available  to  some- 
one who  wants  to  attend  the  concert.  A  mailed 
receipt  will  acknowledge  your  tax-deductible 
contribution. 

RUSH  SEATS:  There  are  a  limited  number  of 
Rush  Tickets  available  for  the  Friday-afternoon 
and  Saturday-evening  Boston  Symphony  con- 
certs (subscription  concerts  only).  The  continued 
low  price  of  the  Saturday  tickets  is  assured 
through  the  generosity  of  two  anonymous 
donors.  The  Rush  Tickets  are  sold  at  $5.00 


each,  one  to  a  customer,  at  the  Symphony  Hall- 
West  Entrance  on  Fridays  beginning  9  a.m.  and 
Saturdays  beginning  5  p.m. 

LATECOMERS  will  be  seated  by  the  ushers  dur- 
ing the  first  convenient  pause  in  the  program. 
Those  who  wish  to  leave  before  the  end  of  the 
concert  are  asked  to  do  so  between  program 
pieces  in  order  not  to  disturb  other  patrons. 

SMOKING  IS  NOT  PERMITTED  in  any  part  of 
the  Symphony  Hall  auditorium  or  in  the  sur- 
rounding corridors.  It  is  permitted  only  in  the 
Cabot-Cahners  and  Hatch  rooms,  and  in  the 
main  lobby  on  Massachusetts  Avenue. 

CAMERA  AND  RECORDING  EQUIPMENT 

may  not  be  brought  into  Symphony  Hall  during 
concerts. 

FIRST  AID  FACILITIES  for  both  men  and 
women  are  available  in  the  Cohen  Annex  near 
the  Symphony  Hall  West  Entrance  on  Hunt- 
ington Avenue.  On-call  physicians  attending  con- 
certs should  leave  their  names  and  seat  locations 
at  the  switchboard  near  the  Massachusetts  Ave- 
nue entrance. 

WHEELCHAIR  ACCESS  to  Symphony  Hall  is 
available  at  the  West  Entrance  to  the  Cohen 
Annex. 

AN  ELEVATOR  is  located  outside  the  Hatch  and 
Cabot-Cahners  rooms  on  the  Massachusetts  Ave- 
nue side  of  the  building. 
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LADIES'  ROOMS  are  located  on  the  orchestra 
level,  audience-left,  at  the  stage  end  of  the  hall, 
and  on  the  first-balcony  level,  audience-right, 
outside  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room  near  the 
elevator. 

MEN'S  ROOMS  are  located  on  the  orchestra 
level,  audience-right,  outside  the  Hatch  Room 
near  the  elevator,  and  on  the  first-balcony  level, 
audience-left,  outside  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room 
near  the  coatroom. 

COATROOMS  are  located  on  the  orchestra  and 
first-balcony  levels,  audience-left,  outside  the 
Hatch  and  Cabot-Cahners  rooms.  The  BSO  is  not 
responsible  for  personal  apparel  or  other  prop- 
erty of  patrons. 

LOUNGES  AND  BAR  SERVICE:  There  are  two 
lounges  in  Symphony  Hall.  The  Hatch  Room  on 
the  orchestra  level  and  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room 
on  the  first-balcony  level  serve  drinks  starting 
one  hour  before  each  performance.  For  the  Fri- 
day-afternoon concerts,  both  rooms  open  at 
12:15,  with  sandwiches  available  until  concert 
time. 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  BROADCASTS:  Con- 
certs of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  are 
heard  by  delayed  broadcast  in  many  parts  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  as  well  as  interna- 
tionally, through  the  Boston  Symphony  Tran- 
scription Trust.  In  addition,  Friday-afternoon 


concerts  are  broadcast  live  by  the  following  FM 
stations:  WGBH  (Boston  89.7),  WFCR  (Amhers» 
88.5),  and  WAMC  (Albany  90.3);  in  Maine  by 
WMED  (Calais  89.7),  WMEA  (Portland  90.1), 
WMEH  (Bangor  90.9),  WMEW  (Waterville 
91.3),  and  WMEM  (Presque  Isle  106.1);  and  in 
Connecticut  by  WMNR  (Monroe  88.1),  WNPR 
(Norwich  89.1),  WPKT  (Hartford  90.5),  and 
WSLX  (New  Canaan  91.9).  Live  Saturday- 
evening  broadcasts  are  carried  by  WGBH  and 
WCRB  (Boston  102.5).  If  Boston  Symphony 
concerts  are  not  heard  regularly  in  your  home 
area  and  you  would  like  them  to  be,  please  call 
WCRB  Productions  at  (617)  893-7080.  WCRB 
will  be  glad  to  work  with  you  and  try  to  get  the 
BSO  on  the  air  in  your  area. 


BSO  FRIENDS:  The  Friends  are  annual  donors 
to  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  Friends 
receive  BSO,  the  orchestra's  newsletter,  as  well 
as  priority  ticket  information  and  other  benefits 
depending  on  their  level  of  giving.  For  informa- 
tion, please  call  the  Development  Office  at  Sym- 
phony Hall  weekdays  between  9  and  5.  If  you 
are  already  a  Friend  and  you  have  changed  your 
address,  please  send  your  new  address  with  your 
newsletter  label  to  the  Development  Office, 
Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA  02115.  Including 
the  mailing  label  will  assure  a  quick  and  accurate 
change  of  address  in  our  files. 


For  rates  and 
information  on 
advertising  in  the 
Boston  Symphony, 
Boston  Pops, 
and 

Tanglewood  program  books 
please  contact: 

STEVE  GANAK  AD  REPS 
(617)-542-6913 


Rental  apartments 

for  people  who'd 

rather  near  French  horns 

than  Car  hornS.    Enjoy  easy  living  within 
easy  reach  of  Symphony  Hall. 
New  in-town  apartments 
with  doorman,  harbor 
views,  all  luxuries, 
health 
club, 
land  2 
\P^5l8^£^  jSSfeSr^K^^    bedrooms  ar>d 
P  v^sL  {S*3$M*V^  penthouse  duplex 

1  apartments. 


THE  DEVONSHIRE 


"V 


O  .^  One  Devonshire  Place.  (Between  Washington 
_,  fas if  and  Devonshire  Streets,  off  State  Street)  Boston. 
£  Renting  Office  Open  7  Days.  Tel:  (617)  720-3410. 

2     Park  free  in  our  indoor  garage  while  inspecting  models. 
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Since  1874. 
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